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—Questions, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. John Morley ; ene The First 
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Cuurcn or Exctaxp—ConvocaTion or THE Province or CANTERBURY— 
Question, Mr. E. Robertson; Answer, The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 

Punic Bustress—Tue Oatus Birz—Questions, Mr. Stanley ‘Leighton, Mr. 
Bradlaugh; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith ‘ és 

Law —_ Jusrice—Tue Furnrsnire Macisrracy — Questions, Mr. D. 
Sullivan, Mr. Osborne Morgan ; Answers, The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 

Soura Arrica— ZuLuLaANpD—Questions, Mr. W. Redmond, Mr. Labouchere ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland), 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Ramway Rares Birt—Question, Mr. Heneage; Answer, The Secretary to 
the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 
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Mr. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


-_—~g—— 


SUPPLY— considered in Committee—Army EstimatTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ ‘That a sum, not exceeding £2,998,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Provisions, Forage, Fuel, 
Transport, and other Services, which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1888 ”’ oe oe 

After long debate, Moved, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £2,993,000, be granted for 
the said Service,’’—(Mr. Molloy :)—After further short debate, Question put :— 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 57, Noes 94; Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 141.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Civit SERVICES. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a further sum, not exceeding 
£3,830,300, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards defraying the 
Charge for the following Civil Services and Revenue Departments for ‘the: year 
ending on the 31st _ of March 1888, viz. :— [Then the several Services 
are set forth] 

Moved, “ That a sum, “not exceeding £3, 828,800, be "granted for the said Serv ices,” 
—(Ar. Labouchere :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 63, Noes 113 ; Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. cise 

Origin: il Question again proposed ., < oe oe 
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Scrrty—Crvit Services—Committee—continued. 

After debate, Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £3,829,300, be granted for the said 
Services,” ~ (Mr. Dillon : :)—After further short debate, Question put :—'The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 85, Noes 187; Majority 102.—(Div. List, No. 143.) 

Original Question again proposed os ve we 

Aiter debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Yo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 


Wednesday. 
Coal Mines, &c. Regulation Bill [Bill 130]— 
Order for Committee read... o* 


Moved, *‘ That the Committee be deferred till ‘Thursday oth June,”—( Ir. 
J. E. Ellis :}—Question put, and agreed to. 


Trusts (Scotland) Act (1867) Amendment Bill [Bill 225|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(r. Solicitor 
General for Scotland) és oe 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a enced time, ood committed for 
Monday next. 


Parish Allotments Committees Bill [Bill 170}— 
Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(4/r. Cbd) 


Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Radeliffe Cooke :)— 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 143, 
Noes 85 ; Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 144.) 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
Open Spaces (Dublin) Bill [Bill 80}— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(J/r. Murphy) 


Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Thursday 9th June. 


MOTIONS. 
— o—. 
National Debt and Local Loans Bill-—Ordered (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Jackson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 266] ee oe 


Forest Scooor— 


Ordered, That a Select Commitice be appointed to consider whether by the Establish- 
ment of a Forest School, or otherwise, our woodlands could be rendered more 
remunerative. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of Eighteen Members. 

Ordered, ‘That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Forestry, 
in the Session4 1885-6, be referred to the Committee.—(Sir Edinund Lechmere.) 


Savine Lire at Szea— 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Select Committee on Saving Life at Sea that 
they have power to inguire and report as to the fittings and appliances on board 
British Merchant Ships, with a view to the safety of life. —(Uaron Henry De Worms.) 


[3.30.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 17. 


Land Transfer Bill (No. 57)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee on the said 
Bill,” —( Zhe Lord Chancellor) ee 
Motion agreed to; House in Committee acsendingly ; ; Bill reparted without 
amendment: Amendments made: Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House ; and tu be printed as amended, (No. 105.) 
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Registration of Dogs in the Metropolis Bill (No. 73)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” —( Zhe Lord Mount- Temple) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2°. 


Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Bill (No. 90)— 
Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2°,” —{ Zhe Marquess of Lothian) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


Irish Laud Law Bill (No. 58)-- 

Moved, *‘ That the House do again resolve itself into Committee on the 
said Bill,”—( Zhe Lord Privy Seal, Earl Cadogan) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to; House again in Committee 
accordingly ; further Amendments made: The Report of the Amend- 
ments to be received on Friday next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 106.) 


JuspirezE Service ry WEsTMINSTER ABBEY—NoMINATION oF SetEct Com- 
MITTEE— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


Rasres in Dogs—Mortion ror a Serect CommitrEE— 
Moved, ‘‘That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the 
subject of rabies in dogs, and the laws applicakle thereto,’’—( The Lord President) .. 


Motion agreed to. 


Incumbents’ Resignation Act (1871) Amendment Bill [1.v. |—Presented _ 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos) ; read 1*. (No. 104) ee 
[6.0. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 17. 
QUESTIONS. 


Frs1—Pusric Froceine or A Westryan Metuopist—Question, Sir Robert 
Fowler; Answer, The a of State for the Colonies (Sir _— 
Holland) : 

IsLANDs OF THE SoUTHERN Pacame — THe New Husemes — Tun Tame 
or TannA—Question, Sir Julian Goldsmid; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) oe 

Finance, &c.—ReEpvucrion or tHe Nationat Dest, 1886-7—Question, Sir 
William Harcourt ; =r The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) 

Post Orrick AND TELEGRAPH ‘Searne—Daz Bavasun—Question, Sir 
William Harcourt; used The Chancellor of the en a. 
Goschen) 

Royat Commission on War AND , Apaunacee a Bremen — 
Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, Sir Matthew White Ridley 

War Orrice —Insanitary Conpition or Fort Burcoyns, Dover — 
Question, Mr. Preston Bruce; Answer, The net: es General of 
Ordnance (Mr. Northcote) . ee 

Eeyrt (Finance, &c.)—An + Umacxwow:epcxp FLoatIne ‘Dest’ ’—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Baden-Powell; Answer, The Under res of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Licensed VicruaLtErs’ Protection Socrery — CoLonen ‘Kue- Samco 
M.P.—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, The Under aor | 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) : 
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Wreck Commissioners’ Courts, Hurt—Navrticat Assgessors—Question, 
Mr. Atkinson; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) oe 


Post Orrice, Dustin—Tue Femate TELEGRAPH Srarr—Questions, Mr. 


T. C. Harrington ; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Finance, &c.—THE N. ATIONAL Dest—Question, Mr. Mason; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Ixtann Revenve—Incomz Tax on Prorirs Earnep By FoREIGNERS— 
Question, Mr. Mason ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) 

ApmrraLty—Conversion or THE Royat Marine ARTILLERY INTO MARINE 
Inrantry — Question, Colonel Hughes-Hallett; Answer, The First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Sourn Arrica—ZuLvuLanp—Question, Sir Richard Temple ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 

CrLenration or THE Justte Year or Her Masesry’s Reign—Frreworks 
In THE Lonpon Parks—Question, Mr. James Stuart; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

War Orrice—Tue Review at ALDERSHOT—ALLOWANCE TO THE YroManry 
CavaLtry—Question, Mr. Hermon-Hodge ; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Lirerature, Scrence, anp Art (Scornanp) —Tue Vores — Question, Mr. 
Buchanan ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) . 
Pusiic MEETINGS (IreLanp) — Suppression oF Pusiic MEETINGS IN 
Utsrer—Questions, Mr. Dillon, Mr. T. C. Harrington; Answers, The 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman), 
The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes), The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. _— The Chief ——* for cmc (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) ee os 


MOTION. 


—_—o— 


Justtzz Service mw Sr. Marcarer’s Caurca—Resotvution— 


Moved, “‘ That, in celebration of the Fiftieth Year of Her Majesty’s Reign, this House 
will attend at the Church of St. Margaret, ba nisi on Sunday next, the 22nd of 
May,’’—(Mr. William Henry Smith) ee 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—) — 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 13th May} [Excurn Nieur]} 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 
Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions [ 16th May] reported 
First Resolution read a second time. 
Moved, ‘That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution : ”— Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Dr. 
Clark :)—After short ‘debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Question 
put, and agreed to. 

Second Resolution read a second time. 

Moved, “That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution :—Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Dr. 
Clark :)—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 
58, Noes 105; Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 149.) 
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Surr_y— Report— continued. 


Original Question again proposcd mr ee .. 404 
Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Ir. C.2 :)—After short 
debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes oe Noes 103; Ma- 
jority 48.—(Div. List, No. 150.) 
Original Question again proposed . 410 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now edjouned, "_( Ur. r. M. Healy: her 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till 
Thursday. 
East India Stock Conversion Bill [Bill 263]— 
Bill considered in Committee ., . 411 
After short time spent therein, Bill repented: as emenied, to be con- 
sidered on Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 267. 
ADJOURNMENT— 

Moved, *‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(I/f. Jackson :)—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to. [4.0.] 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 18. 

MOTIONS. 
Gee 
Committgres (Ascension Day)— 
Ordered, That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two of 
the clock, and have leave to sit until Six of the clock, notwithstanding the sitting of 
the House. —(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Long, Mr. 
Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 268] ee ee 415 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
a 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 17th May] [Nixtu Nicur} oe 415 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 19. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o—_ 


Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —( d/r. Dodds) -- 491 


After short debate, Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 
Over Darwen Corporation Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered,” —(M/r. Dodds)... 493 
After short debate, Bill, as amended, considered :—Bill to be read the 
third time. 
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Paruiament—Tue New Rvtes or Procepure (1882)—Rvuie 2 (Apsourn- 
MENT OF THE HovsE)—ANNEXATIONS IN ZULULAND— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ —(/r. Labouchere) -- 525 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put,”—(Mr. WV. 
H. Smith :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 278, Noes 
156 ; Majority 122. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes — o* 536 
Question put, ‘That this House do now adjourn:” — The House 
divided; Ayes 142, Noes 280; Majority 138.—(Div. List, No. 158.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


rf ae 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217}— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 18th May] |Tenxtn Nicut} .. 540 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 


To-morrow. 


Surrty—Reprort [Apsournep Denate]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Quostion [17th May], 
“ That this House doth agree with the Committee in the ‘said Resolu- 
tion : "— 

(2.) “‘ That a further sum, not exceeding £3,830,300, be granted to Her Majesty, on 


account, for or towards defraying the Charge for the following Civil Services and 
Revenue Departments for the year ending on the 31st day of March 1888 ”’ 


Question again proposed :—Debate resumed , — Ce 

After short debate, Moved, “‘ That the Question be now put, ”_( Mr. 
H. Smith :)—Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 246, Noes Pot 
Majority 151.—(Div. List, No. 164.) 

Question put, ‘ That this House doth agree with the Committee in the 
said Resolution: ’"—The House divided; Ayes 245, Noes 79; Ma- 
jority 166.—(Div. List, No. 165.) 

East India Stock Conversion Bill [Bill 267]— 

Order for Consideration, as amended, read . 623 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be re-committed (Mr. Chasen: After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill re-committed ; considered in 
Committee .. . 624 

After short time spent thessin, Bill reported as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 

Municipal Corporations Acts (Ireland) Amendment (No. 2) 

Bill | Bill 176)— 

Bill considered in Committee [ Progress i2th May] ‘ . 627 

Moved, ‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’ —(/r. Sexton :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed 
to:—Committee report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow. [3.0.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 20. 


Eoyrr—Dvration oF tHe Exciisn Occuration—Muission or Sir H. 
Drummonp Wotrr—Observations, The Prime Minister and Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs — aet of ee y The Earl of 
Carnarvon .. ° -- 633 
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Cenrrat Asta (ArGHANIsTAN)—Tnre Anoio-Russtan Detmiration Com- 
mission — Question, The Earl of Harrowby; Answer, The Prime 
Minister and Secretary of State for sitio Affairs (The Marquess of 
Salisbury) .. ee ee 

Lunacy Districts (Scotland) Bill (No. 82) — 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2",”—( Zhe Marquess of Lothian) oe 

Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly. 

Pluralities Act Amendment Act (1885) Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( Zhe Lord Bishop of Bangor) .. 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now”’) and add at the end of the 

Motion (‘‘ this day six months,”’)—( Zhe Lari of Powis.) 

After short debate, On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand part of the Mo- 
tion ?—Resolved in the negative :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Jfonday next. 

ScortanD—HILLHEAD AND KELVINSIDE (ANNEXATION To Giascow) Bir— 
Tue Boranic GarpENs anp THE Untversrry—Observations, Ques- 
tion, The Earl of Stair; Reply, The Secretary for Scotland (The Mar- 
quess of Lothian : )—Short debate thereon 

Colonial Service (Pensions) Bill (No. 98)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Onslow) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday the 14th of June 


next. 
Literature, Scrence, anpD Art—Tue Nationat Portrrair GALLERY— 
Observations, Lord seneeectgan Reply, Lord Henniker: — Short 


debate thereon 

S rrincs anD ADJOURNMENT OF THE House — : Tae Wuitsuntiwe Recess 
—Question, The Earl of Kimberley; inane The Prime Minister 
(The Marquess of Salisbury) oe 

Business oF THE HovseE— 


Standing Order No. XXXYV. to be considered Zo-morrow in order to its 
being dispensed with for the remainder of that day’s Sitting. [6.30.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 20. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——9—— 


Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Jfr. Dodds) os 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, 
and passed. 


Belfast Main Drainage Bill (by Order)—Lorvs AmzenpMENTs [ADJOURNED 
Dexate |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [28th April), 
“That the Lords Amendments be now taken into consideration : 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’ 
and at the end of the Question to add the words ‘‘on Monday aa 
June,” —(Jfr. Conway.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After further debate, Question put, and negated. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘on Monday 20th June,’ be there added,” 
put, and agreed to :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217}— 
Bill consedered in Committee [ Progress 19th May] [Evev ENTH Nionr] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; io sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Duke of Connaught’s Leave Bill [Bill 228)]— 

Order for Committee read :—Joved, ‘‘That Mr. eee do now leave 
the Chair,” —(Sir John Gorst) 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered in 
Committee - os 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Sir John Gorst) , 

Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


East India Stock Conversion Bill [Bill 267 |— 

Bill, as amended, considered .. 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time,” —( Sir John Gorst : :)— 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 

Public Parks and Works (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 136]— 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Jr. Plunket) 

After short debate, Question put, and egreed to: —Bill read a second time, 
and committed to a Select Committee of Seven Members, Four to be 
nominated by the House and Three by the Committee of Selection. 


First Offenders (re-committed) Bill [Bill 189!— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 1004 May] 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon JZonday next. 


Municipal Corporations Acts (Ireland) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill [Bill 176]— 

Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 19th May | 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be taken into Consideration, as amenddd, on 
Monday, 6th June,—(Sir James Corry) . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “6th J une,” and add the 
word “ next,”—( Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “That the words ‘ 6th June’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion: ”’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived :—Question, 
‘That the word ‘next’ be there added,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put:—Bill, as amended, to be taken into 
Consideration upon Monday next. 


Deeds of Arrangement Registration Bill [Bill 231]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 13th May] 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) B ll—Ordered (Mr. Lony, Mr. 
Ritchie); presented, and read the first time [Bill 269] . ee 


Conveyancing (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (The Lord Adeveate, 
Mr. Solie‘tor General for Scotland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 270] 
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Burren Svunstitures Bru (Sevect Commirrer)— 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Select Committee on the Butter Substitutes 
Bill, that they have power to consolidate the Butter Substitutes Bill and the 
Oleomargarine (Fraudulent Sale) Bill into one Bill,—(ALr. Sclater- Booth.) 

ForEstTRY— 
Select Committee nominated ;—List of the Committee .. ee ee 


[2.25.] 


LORDS, SATURDAY, MAY 21. 


Business oF THE Hovse— 
Standing Order No. XXXV. considered, and dispensed with for the 
remainder of this day’s sitting. 


Duke of Connaught’s Leave Bill— 


East India Stock Conversion Bill— 

Read 1*: Then Standing Order No. XXXV. having been dispensed with for the 
remainder of this day’s sitting, moved that the Bills be now read 2*; agreed to; Bills 
read 2* accordingly: Committee negatived ; Bills read 3*, and passed. 

[4.15.] 


COMMONS, SUNDAY, MAY 22, 

Tus being the day on which the House had Resolved, in Celebration of 
the Fiftieth Year of Her Majesty’s Reign, to attend Divine Service at 
the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, Mr. Speaker and the Mem- 
bers assembled in the House, and proceeded thence to the Church, 
when a Sermon was preached before the House by the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 23. 


Ecyptr—Tne Rumovurep Anoio-Turkish Convention—Question, The Earl. 


of Rosebery ; Answer, The Prime Minister and Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs (The Marquess of Salisbury) we ee 
Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) Bill (No. 79)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. oe 


Moved, ‘To disagree to the Amendments proposed by the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill,’”—( Zhe Lord Henniker :)—Motion agreed to; Amend- 
ments negatived ; Bill reported without Amendment, and to be read 3* 
on Thursday the 9th of June next. 


Tithe Rent-Charge Bill (No. 54)— 
Moved, ‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,”—( The Marquess of Salisbury) .. oe 
After debate, Motion agreed to; House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Friday the 10th 
of June next ; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 110.) 


Araica (Sourn)—Arrairs or Swazrtanp—Question, Observations, Viscount 
Midleton; Reply, The Under — of State for the Colonies -™ 
Earl of Onslow) 

Allotments for Cottagers Bill a L.]—Presented (The Larl ig Jermy); read 1% 

(No. 109) ae ee ee ee 66 


Private AND ProvisionaAL OrpER CoNnFIRMATION Bitts— 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 93. be suspended; and that the time for 
depositing petitions praying to be heard against Private and Provisional Order Con- 
firmation Bills, which would otherwise expire during the adjournment of the House 
at Whitsuntide, be extended to the first day on which the House shall sit after the 


wy [9.0.] 
VOL. COOXY. [ramen sers.] [ d ] 
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MOTIONS. 
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Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Baron — De — 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 271] ° 


Local Government (Ireland) Provision Urders nitnehiiainel &c.) Bill— 
Ordered (Colonel King-Harman) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 272] oe 


Lieutenancy Clerks Allowances Bill—Ordered (Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Secretary Stan- 
hope, Mr. Northcote) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 274] ee 


QUESTIONS. 


— —-¢—— 


CanaDA AND THE UniTep States — Tne Anoto-American FisHERtes 
Disputes—Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Jai.es Fergusson) ‘ sl 

Merropotis—Tue Royat Parxs— Constitution Hi1t—Questions, Mr. 
Lawson ; Answers, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket)... 

ADMIRALTY — PERMANENT FinancraL Controt — Question, Sir William 
Plowden; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) 

Army (Inp1a)—TuE Antinery—Tue 9-Pounper Mvzztz-Loapine Gux— 
Question, Sir William Plowden; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) ‘ 

Poor Law (Merroporis)—Srranp Boarp oF GuarpraNs—Case OF 
Exizanetah SmirH—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Evictions (InEtanp)—Monacuan Guarpians—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien ; 
Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 
King-Harman) 

Law AND JUSTICE (InELAND)—Case or Josrrn Comerrorp— Betrast 
Potice Court—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, The Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

War Orrice—Tue First Any Corrs—Tus Horses of THE CAVALRY 
Reormments—Question, Mr. Lawson; Answer, The Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope). . 

Law AND JusTICE (InELaND)— Francis Coox, Daumswa—Questions, Mr. 
O’Kelly ; Answers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King- Harman) - os ee 

Tse Marriage Laws—Tue Recror oF Mvcn Wootton, Liverroor— 
Question, Mr. E. R. Russell; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department ( Mr. Stuart- Wortley) oe 

British Gurawa—EccEgstastrcan AFrrarrs—Question, Mr. Crossley ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 

Law anp Justice (Inetanp)—‘‘ Kevin v. Kixe-Harman ”—Questions, 
Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
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Lazovrers’ Veamanises) Act—GraNarp Guarprans—Question, Mr. T. M. 
Healy; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) 

Law snp Justice ([RELAND)—QUARTER AND ‘Lanp Sesstons ar GRANARD 
—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The Parliamentary Under 
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Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) ae se ee 
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Epvucation Drepartment—Vacant Buriprnc Lanp in Vicrorta Street, 
WEsrMinsTER—Question, Mr. Bartley ; Answer, The Vice President of 
the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) 

Intanp RevenvE—PEnsIons IN THE SECRETARY'S DEPartMEnT—Question, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) 

TreLaNp—LAnD Comarsston Court -— Joun Surrey, OF OURREMBLA, Co. 
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LISHMENTS—Questions, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, The First 
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Questions, Mr. Esslemont; Answers, The Solicitor General for Scotland 
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HOTIONS. 
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JupiteE Tuanxscivine Service (Westminster Appry)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider what means shall be 
adopted for the attendance of this House at the Jubilee Thanksgiving Service in 
Westminster Abbey on the 21st day of June; and that Mr. William Henry ‘Smith, 
Mr. Childers, Mr. David Plunket, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Viscount Lewisham, Mr. 
Marjoribanks, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, Sir Frederick Mappin, and Mr. Craig Sellar 
be Members of the said Committee ; Five to be the quorum,’—(Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


JupiLteE Service in Sr. Marcaret’s Cuurcu— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Thanks of this House be given to the Right Reverend William Boyd 
Carpenter, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ripon, for the Sermon preached by him on Sunday 
before this House, at St. Margarct’s, Westminster, and that he be desired to print the 
same ; and, that Mr. William Henry Smith and Mr. Secretary Matthews do acquaint 
him therewith :?—(Mr. W. H. Smith) ee ee ee 


Motion agreed to. 
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Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217)— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 20th May] (Twetrru Nicur! 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Zuesday 7th June. 


Trusts (Scotland) Act (1867) Amendment Bill [Bill 225]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That the Committee be deferred 
till Monday 6th June” ‘ 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Committee deferred till 
Monday 6th June. 


Municipal Corporations Acts (Ireland) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill [Bill 176]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be now considered Reet James 
Corry) ° 
Consideration, as ‘amended, deferred till Monday 6th June. 


MOTIONS. 
—_o—— 


Municipal Regulation (Constabulary, &c.) (Belfast) Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the Acts relating to the 
Roy ‘al Irish Constabulary, and to make provision for the appointment of a Watch 
Committee in Belfast, and for _ wer in relation thereto,”’ Kisame sei 8 
Harman) 


After short debate, “Motion outgiuil till Mindy 6th June. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith :)— 
Question put, and agreed to. (5.20. a.m. ] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 24. 
Private Brts— 

Ordered, That Standing Orders 39 and 129 be suspended, and that the time for 
depositing Petitions against Private}Bills, or against any Bill to confirm aay Pro- 
visional Order, or Provisional Certificate, and for depositing duplicates of any 
Documents relating to any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional 
Certificate, be extended to Monday 6th June,—( The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—o——- 


Tue Maaistracy (Exctanp anp WatEs)—NonconrorMist MAGISTRATES IN 
F.iintsutrE—Question, Mr. Samuel Smith; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) , : 

Burman — Licenstnc AND ReGutaTIon oF ImMorRALITY — Question, Mr. 
aa" Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 

orst 

Hien Court or J UsTICE—APPEALS IN THE "House OF Lorps—Question, 
Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 

Burman (Uprer)— Tue Ruy Mines—Questions, Mr. Bradlaugh; An- 
swers, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Emicration (Iretanp) — Rerusat or THE Avrnorities at New York 

To ALLow Emicrants to Lanp—Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; 

Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 

King-Harman) ee ee ee 
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ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at its rising, do ee till Monday the 6th 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS (Scomaxn)—Observations, Dr. Clark, Mr. 

Anderson ‘ 1031 
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1n Fuintsoirre — Observations, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. Osborne 

Morgan 1045 
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CHANCELLOR OF InELanD—Observations, Mr. T. M. eid ; Reply, 

The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) ° 1055 

PARLIAMENT—Bvusiness OF THE HovsE— Cendiaeian SraTE oF 
Pusiic Bustness—Observations, Mr. E. Robertson :—Short debate 
thereon oe oe o« .. 1061 

Question put, and agreed to. | 6.15. ] 
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Sir Roper Lethbridge; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
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Burman (Upper)—Tue Rusy Mrves—Questions, Mr. Bradlaugh; An- 
swers, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst), The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) é6 a3 

War Orrice (Orpnance Derartment)—Derective Wearons—Tne Tests 
—Correction of Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
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O’Connor, Mr. Tomlinson ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) oe ee «+ 1077 


1073 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—REVENUE DEPARTMENTS — 
(In the Committee.) 
Post OFFice. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £4,820,770, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year po: Aan on the 31st day of 
March 1888, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Post Office Services, the Expenses 
of Post Office Savings Banks, and Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 


Collection of the Post Office Revenue ”’ at mf -- 1079 
After long debate, Moved, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £4,820,679, be granted for 

the said Services,”—(Mr. Pickersgill :)—After further short debate, Question put : 

— The Committee divided; Ayes 31, Noes 111; Majority 80.—(Div. List, 

No. 185.) (9.55. p.m] 
Original Question again proposed .. te ve -» 1159 
After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £509,341, to complete the sum for the Post Office Packet Service.—After short 

debate, Vote agreed to . 1161 


(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,500,248, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1888, for the Salaries and Working Expenses of the Post Office Telegraph 
Service ”’ oe oe oe ee a Tee 

After short debate, Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,475,248, beTgranted for 
the said Service,’"’"—(Dr. Cameron :)—Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 
60, Noes 132; Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 186.) (10.45. p.m.] 

Original Question again proposed .. oa re os ee 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. 
Jackson :)—Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported 7Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 241|— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(J/r. Chancellor of 


the Exchequer) oe es ee -. 1184 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Thursday. 
Trusts (Scotland) Act (1867) Amendment Bill [Bill 225)— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ee -. 1203 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Zhursday. 
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Corn Sales Bill [Bill 91]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged, a Mr. 
Rankin) se . 1204 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged : :—Bill withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 


—_——g— 


Army anp Navy Estimatres—Nomination oF Setect ComMiTTEE— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee do consist of Nineteen Members,”— 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) . . 1204 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ Nineteen, ” in order to 
insert the words “ Twenty- five,” —( Mr. Mason.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That the word ‘Nineteen’ stand part of the 
Question : ” —After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 120, Noes 31; Majority 89.—(Div. List, No. 187.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Lord George Hamilton, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Edward Stanhope, 
Mr. Childers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Caine, and Sir William Crossman, nominated Members of the 
Committee. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Jennings be a Member of the Com- 
mittee: ’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Question, ‘‘ That Mr. A. Gathorne-Hardy, Mr. James Campbell, Captain 
Cotton, Admiral Mayne, Dr. Cameron, and Sir William Plowden be 
Members of the Committee,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Picton be a Member of the Committee: ” 
— Question ut, and agreed to. 

Question, hat Colonel Nolan and Mr. Sexton be Members of the 
Committee,” put, and agreed to. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum : ’—After short debate, 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Baron Henry De 
Worms, Mr. Jackson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 276] .. «. 1215 


Metropolis (Cable Street, Shadwell) Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley, Mr. Secretary Matthews) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 277] 1215 


Metropolis (Shelton Street, St. Giles’s) Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Secretary Matthews) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 278] 1215 


[1.50.] 
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—o — 
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CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR oF Her Magsesty’s Reion—TueE 
Royat Irish Constaputary—CIrcuLar OF THE InspEcTOR GENERAL— 
Questions, Mr. Conybeare; Answers, The Chief seen for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) ee -. 1216 
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Pustio Bustnrss—LeEcIstaTion or THE Sesston—Questions, Mr. E. Robert- 
son, Sir George Campbell, Mr. Burt ; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) oe 

JusiceE '“yanxscrvine SERVICE (Wesrarnster Appey)—ACcrDENT TO A 
Woxxman—Question, Mr. Conybeare; Answer, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Eover— Tne Anxoro-Turkish ConveNTION—FRaNckE AND THE New 
Hesripes—Tur Parers—Question, Mr. John Morley; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

JupitzeE THanxscivinc Service (WESTMINSTER Aspry)—AccommopaTIoN 
ror Servants oF THis Hovse—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ae 

Tue Serect Commirree on Marker Totts—Nomrination oF THE Com- 
MITTEE—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answer, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Post Orrice—East Inpia anp CHINA Ma ‘Contract — ‘Questions, Mr. 
Provand, Dr. Clark ; boas nts The First Lord of the Reon (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) oe 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 





Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 23rd May} [Turrteentn Nicur].. 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
Zo-morrow. 


MOTION. 


—_—~— 


East Inpra anp Curva Mart Contrract—Resotvution— 


Moved, “ That the Contract dated the 18th day of March 1887, for the conveyance of 
the East India and China Mails, be approved,’’—(Mr. Jackson) oe 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Dr. Clark : :)—Question 
put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o ——— 


First Offenders Bill [Bill 189]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered,” —(2/r. Howard 
Vincent : :)—Question put, and agreed to a ‘ 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” — 
(Mr. Howard Vincent : :)— Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(Mr. Radcliffe Cooke : :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate ad- 
journed till Thursday. 


Deeds of Arrangement Registration Bill [Bill 231]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 20th May | 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 


upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 283. ] 
MOTIONS. 


—_o— 


Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Provisional Order Bill—Onder ed (Baron Henry De 
Worms, Mr. Jackson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 279] .. ee 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill—Ordered aa Long, Mr. 
Ritchie); presented, and read the first time [Bill 280] +» 1845 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill—Ordered oh Long, Mr. 
Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 281] ae ee 1345 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Long, Mr. 
Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 282] ee 1345 


Law Agents (Scotland) Act (1872) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour, Sir Lyon Playfair, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Edmund Robertson); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 284] oe ee e» 1345 

Intermediate Education (Wales) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundella, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Mr. Richard, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Stuart Rendel, Mr. 
William Abraham); presented, and read the first time [Bill 285] .. eo 1345 

[2.45.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—og— 


Manchester Ship Canal Bill— 


Moved, “ That the Standing Orders be suspended, and that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to enable the Manchester Ship Canal Company to raise a portion of their 
capital by means of preference shares, and that Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Jacob Bright, 
Sir James Fergusson, Sir Henry Roscoe, the Honourable Alan ‘de Tatton Egerton, 
Mr. Addison, and Mr. Elliott Lees do prepare and bring it in,”—(Mr. Houldsworth) 1346 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Standing Orders be suspended, and that the Bill be 
now read the first time,”—(J/r. Houldsworth :)—Question put, and 
agreed to :—Bill read the first time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That Standing Orders 62, 204, 223, and 235 be suspended, and 
that the Bill be now read a second time,’ (Mr. Houldsworth :)—After 
short debate, Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


QUESTION. 
SO 


Coat Mines —Tue Cottiery Accripent at Motrnerwett — Question, Mr. 
D. Crawford ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) oe . .. 1352 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—_- 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill | Bill 217)— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 7th June] [Founteentn Nicut] .. 1353 


After some time spent therein, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair te report Progress; Committee 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Employers’ Liability Act (1880) Amendment Bill [Bill 38]— 


Order for Second Reading read .. 1414 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Thursday 23rd June. 
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- 1415 


Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 286] oe 
[5.59.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 9. 


Smoke Nuisance Abatement (Metropolis) Bill (No. 43)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into a Committee read 
After short debate, Order discharged ; House to be in Committee on 

Monday next. [ 4.45. ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


—yp— 
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Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
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Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 
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—Question, Mr. J. Roberts; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
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Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill—continued. 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress. 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, To-morrow, again resolve itself into the 
said Committee,”—( Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. “4 .. 15538 
Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘To-morrow,’’ and insert ‘on 
Monday next,”—( Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ To-morrow ’ stand part of the Question : ”— 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Committee Zo-morrow. 


Municipal Corporations Acts (Ireland) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill [Bill 176)— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. oa ‘is .. 1554 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”— 
(Mr. Sexton :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, 
and passed. 


MOTION. 
—_o-— 


OrminaL Law Amenpment (Inetanp) [ Exrenses|— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this Hcuse will, To-morrow, resolve itself into a Committee to consider 
of authorising the payment, out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, of any 
allowances that may be made, and Expenses that may be incurred, under the pro- 
visions of any Act of the present Session to make better provision for the pre- 
vention and punishment of Crime in Ireland, and for other purposes relating thereto ”’ 


(Queen’s Recommendation signified),—(Mr. Jackson) .. ee -- 1560 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 111, 
Noes 48 ; Majority 63.—(Div. List, No. 213.) [3.25.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 10. 


Dog Owners Bill (No. 91)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( Zhe Lord Mount- Temple) .. 1562 
After short debate, on Question ? /tesolved in tho negative. 


Ecypt—Tuz Anoio-Turkisa Convention—Tug Papers — Observations, 
Question, The Earl of Carnarvon; Reply, The Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (‘The Marquess of Salisbury) ; 
Questions, The Earl of Kimberley; Answers, The Marquess of Salis- 


bury ne , ae -. 1564 
Tithe Rent-Charge Bill (No. 110)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. .. 1568 
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swer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) -- 1580 
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Forwood) 
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Question, Mr. W. L. Bright; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) . 
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tion, Mr. King; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
John Gorst) .. ee 
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—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor ; Answer, The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Jackson) . oe 

Civiz Service Wrirers — Svus- Cosnersson OF Inevrnr—Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The ee to the rabiietied (Mr. 


Jackson) 
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JusitezE Tuankscivinc Sezrvice (Westainster Anpey) — Tur Seats 
OvtsipE on Pustic Grounp—Question, Mr. Puleston; Answer, The 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket); Questions, Mr. W. 
Lowther, Mr. T. M. Healy; [No reply } oe 


Royat Grants—Tue Setecr Commirree—Question, Mr. E. Robertson; 


Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 


Pustic Bustness—ARRANGEMENT OF Bustness—Coat Mines, &c. Reouta- 
tion Brt—Questions, Mr. Mason, Mr. F. 8. Powell, Mr. Burt ; 
Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 


MOTION. 


—— 0 —— 


Business oF THE HovsE—ProcepurE on THE OCriminat Law AMENDMENT 
(IrEtanD) Brrr—ReEso_ution— 

Moved, “ That, at Ten o’clock p.m. on Friday the 17th day of June, if the Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill be not previously reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House, the Chairman shall put forthwith the Question or Questions on any 
Amendment or Motion already proposed from the Chair. He shall next proceed and 
successively put forthwith the Questions, That any Clause then under consideration, 
and each remaining Clause in the Bill, stand part of the Bill, unless Progress be 
moved as hereinafter provided. After the Clauses are disposed of he shall forthwith 
report the Bill, as amended, to the House. 

“From and after the passing of this Order, no Motion, That the Chairman do leave the 
Chair, or do report Progress, shall be allowed unless moved by one of the Members in 
charge of the Bill, and the Question on such Motion shall be put forthwith. 

‘*Tf Progress be reported on the 17th June, the Chairman shall put this Order in force 
in any subsequent sitting of the Committee,’—(Mr. William Henry Smith) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the first word ‘‘ That,’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “ inasmuch as the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill is designed to 
deprive the Irish people permanently of their constitutional rights, this House declines 
to sanction the proposal of Her Majesty's Government, to deprive the Chair, during 
the discussions in Committee on the said Bill, of the power which, since the opening 
of these discussions, the Chair has felt called upon repeatedly to exercise, in opposition 
to Her Majesty’s Government, for the protection of freedom of debate in this House, 
and the maintenance of the rights of minorities,’’"—(Mr. Parnell.) 

After short debate, Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ at Ten o’clock 
p-m.’ stand part of the Question:”—After further debate, Moved, 
‘That the Question be now put,”—(Ir. W. H. Smith :)—Question 
put:—The House divided; Ayes 284, Noes 167; Majority 117.—(Div. 
List, No. 214.) 

Question put, ‘ That the words ‘at Ten o’clock p.m.’ stand part of the 
Question :”"—The House divided; Ayes 301, Noes 181 ; Majority 120. 
—(Div. List, No. 215.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘ 17th” and insert ‘ 24th,”—(I/r. 
Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘17th’ stand part of the Question: ’’—After 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 268, Noes 113; 
Majority 155.—(Div. List, No. 216.) 

Amendment proposed, in line 3, to leave out the word “shall,” and 
insert the words ‘‘ may, if he thinks fit, having regard to the Rule 
of Closure of the 18th March, 1887,”—( dlr. William Redmond.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘shall’ stand part of the Question : ”— 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put,”—( Jr. W. 
H. Smith :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 258, Noes 91 ; 
Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 217.) [1.10 a.m. | 
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[June 10. ] 

Question put, “That the word ‘shall’ stand part of the Question :”— 
The House divided; Ayes 255, Noes 94; Majority 161.—(Div. List, 

No. 218.) [1.25 a.s. ] 

Moved, ‘ That the Main Question be now put,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith :) 

—Question a House divided; Ayes 250, Noes 91; Majorit 


159.—(Div. List, No. 219.) [1.40 a.m. 
Main Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 245, Noes 93 ; Majority 
152. [1.55 a.m. ] 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ee ee ee 


Ordered, That, at Ten o’clock p.m. on Friday the 17th day of June, if the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill be not previously reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House, the Chairman shall put forthwith the Question or Questions on any 
Amendment or Motion already proposed from the Chair. He shall next proceed and 
successively put forthwith the Questions, That any Clause then under consideration, 
and each remaining Clause in the Bill, stand part of the Bill, unless Progress be 
moved as hereinafter provided. After the Clauses are disposed of, he shall forthwith 
report the Bill, as amended, to the House. 

From and after the passing of this Order, no Motion That the Chairman do leave the 
Chair, or do report Progress, shall be allowed, unless moved by one of the Members 
in charge of the Bill, and the Question on such Motion shall be put forthwith. 

If Progress be reported on the 17th June, the Chairman shall put this Order in force in 
any subsequent sitting of the Committee. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——— 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217)— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, upon Monday 
next, resolve itself into the Committee on the Bill,”"—(Mr. 4. J. 
Balfour) Pa oe ox aid " 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ upon Monday next,” in 
order to insert the word ‘‘ To-morrow,”—( Mr. 7. M. Healy,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘upon Monday next’ stand part of 
the Question: ’—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Question be 
now put,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith :)—Question put :—The House civided ; 
Ayes 202, Noes 73; Majority 129.—(Div. List, No. 221.) [2.10 a.a.] 

Question put, ‘“ That this House will, upon Monday next, resolve itself 
into the said Committee: ’’—The House divided ; Ayes 203, Noes 72 ; 
Majority 131.—(Div. List, No. 222.) [2.25 a.m. } 


MOTION. 
—o— 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Mr. W. H. Smith) o- 
Moved, “‘That the Question be now put,”—(Ifr. W. H. Smith :)—Ques- 
tion put:—The House divided; Ayes 203, Noes 71; Majority 1382. 
—(Div. List, No. 223.) [2.40 a.m. ] 
Question put, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn : ’’—The House divided ; 
Ayes 203, Noes 71; Majority 132.—(Div. List, No. 224.) [2.55 a.m.] 


F3.10. } 
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Centrrat Asta—Arrarrs or ArGHANISTAN—Question, The Earl of Rosebery ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Viscount Cross) ; 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
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Manchester Ship Canal Billi (by Order)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [8th Junej, 
“That Standing Orders 62, 204, 223, and 235 be suspended, and that 
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After the words “Standing Orders,"’ to add the words “ 204 and 235 be suspended, and 
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Question proposed, ‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :— 
Amendment made, by leaving out 204 and 223. 

Main Question, as amended, put and agreed to. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 62 and 235 be suspended :—Bill read a 
second time, and committed. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 9th June] [Stxtzentu Nicut] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit ¢ again 
To-morrow. 
CrminaL Law AMENDMENT (IRELAND) [Expenses ]|— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair ” ae oe oe 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: _—Marran considered in 
Committee. 


Moved, “‘ That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of any allowances that may be made, and Expenses that may a 
incurred, under the provisions of any Act of the present Session to make better 
vision for the prevention and punishment of Crime in Ireland,”—(Mr. A. J. Balfo bur) 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: — Resolution to be 

reported Zo-morrow. 


Places of Worship (Sites) Bill [Bill 5|]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Ir. J. E. Ellis) .. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. J. G. Talbot :)— 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 160, 
Noes 130; Majority 30. [2.30 a.m. ] 
Division List, Ayes and Noes oe oe oe 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. [2.45.] 
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MINUTES.] — Setect Commirrez — Jubilee 
Service in Westminster Abbey, appointed. 
Purtic Brits — First Reading — Metropolis 
Management (Battersea and Westminster) ® 
(101). 

Second Reading—Quarries (83); Police Force 
Enfranchisement (77). 

Committee—Irish Land Law (58). 


QUARRIES BILL.—(No. 83.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 


SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp SUDELEY, in moving that the 


Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
wished to explain that the object of the 


VOL, OCOXY. [rTurep sEnizs. | 





Bill was merely to oblige quarries dan- 
gerous to the public in open and unpro- 
tected land, or within 50 yards of a 
highway or Sager resort, to be securely 
fenced for the prevention of accidents. 
He wished further to say that county 
Coroners had constantly reported a num- 
ber of fatal accidents arising from this 
cause, and also that the Bill had passed 
through the House of Commons. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Sudeley.) 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he rose to oppose the Motion, on 
account of the looseness of the definitions 
of a quarry, as an opening in the ground 
from which stone had been taken. In 
Wales, where there were walls and no 
hedges, every farm had a small quarry. 
The definitions went on to include sand 
holes and gravel pits, which were not 
dangerous, and mentioned openings from 
which clay had been taken—that is to 
say, ponds. In Cheshire, and parts of 
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the adjoining counties, almost every 
field had a marl pit, if not two or three 
of them. These ponds required to be 
kept open for cattle. Even if they were 
railed in, that would not keep out 
children; neither would poles, which, 
being constantly stolen, so as to leave 
gaps, be any protection to children, who 
would get through or under any fence. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*. 


POLICE FORCE ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL,—(No. 77.) 
(The Earl of Harrowby.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, he believed that the 
measure would meet with the accept- 
ance of their Lordships. He trusted 
their Lordships would give it a favour- 
able consideration on the ground that it 
was one of the very as small 
company of Bills which had as yet 
reached them from ‘another place” 
that Session. Including Provisional 
Orders only 21 Bills had yet come up 
from the other House to their Lord- 
ships; whereas, he understood that 
their Lordships had forwarded 54 to the 
other House. The present Bill had had 
the support of three Secretaries of State, 
and upon its own merits also, it well 
deserved a second reading. Soldiers, 
sailors, Revenue officers, and postmen, all 
now had the right to exercise the fran- 
chise, and it was only fair and just that 
that right should be extended to the 
Police esha He, therefore, hoped their 
Lordships would give the Bill a second 
reading. The police, as a rule, were 
respected by all but the evildoers. 
There was no body of men in this coun- 
try who were more law-loving and more 
worthy of the great trust of the fran. 
chise, and there was reason to believe 
that they felt deeply the fact of their 
being deprived of it. He would con- 
clude by moving the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Zarl of Harrowby.) 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he did 
not rise to oppose the Bill; but he con- 
fessed that he thought it required a 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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very great deal of consideration. The 
nature of the duties of the police 
were such as to make it a serious 

uestion whether it was consistent with 
those duties whether they should be ad- 
mitted to the franchise. He admitted 
that, as a body, the police would bear a 
not unfavourable comparison with other 
classes who now possessed the franchise; 
but supposing that, at a contested elec- 
tion, there was a disturbance in which 
the police were called upon to act for 
the restoration of order, surely, it would 
be better that that duty should be per- 
formed by a body of men taking no part 
in the election, and quite independent 
of either Party, than by a body of men 
who took part in the contest, and were 


+ interested on one side or the other. He 


called attention to the position of soldiers 


in the Army as being a case analogous 


to that of the police. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
wished to point out that the Royal Irish 
Constabulary were not included in the 
Bill, although every word which had 
been said in praise of the Police of 
Great Britain could be said with greater 
force in favour of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, to whom not only the Go- 
vernment, but every respectable man, 
woman, and child in Ireland, owed a 
deep debt of gratitude. He was sure 
that by their omission from the provi- 
sions of that Bill, there was no inten- 
tion of casting a slur on that excellent 
body of men ; but he trusted that they 
would hear from the Government that it 
was their intention, at the earliest op- 
portunity, to introduce a Bill dealing 
separately with the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and putting them on an equal 
footing with their brethren in England 
and Scotland. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE gave a warm 
support to the Bill, but said, that he only 
rose in consequence of the remark of his 
noble and learned Friend (the Earl of 
Selborne) with regard to soldiers. With 
great submission to the noble Earl, he 
would remind him that recent decisions 
in the Registration Courts had estab- 
lished the right of soldiers to vote at Par- 
liamentary Elections, if duly qualified. 
What this Bill proposed to do was, not 
to give votes to men because they were 
policemen, but to enact that, if other- 
wise duly qualified, they should not be 
disfranchised on account of their being 
policemen. 
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Tue Earnt or SELBORNE said, he 
wished to explain that his remarks were 
not applied to policemen generally, but 
only to those who might be on duty 
during elections. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


INDIA—THE LAND ACQUISITION ACT 
—EXPROPRIATION OF ZEMINDARS 
AT ARNI GHAT, MUSSOORIE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
rising to present a Petition; and to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, If it was 
true that at Mussoorie there were three 
men in possession of a cultivatory hold- 
ing of 200 bighas, at a fixed rent of Rs. 5 
to Rs. 8 a-year, and of very considerable 
value. The land was taken away by 
Government under the Land Acquisition 
Act, and Mr. Laidman assessed the com- 
pensation to be given. In the result he 
awarded Rs.3,300 to the person entitled 
to receive the rent, and Rs. 2,400 to the 
tenants, and out of this Rs. 2,400 he gave 
all but Rs. 900 to the creditor of one of 
the tenants, so that the three, who were 
formerly in a position of comparative 
opulence, were turned out upon the 
world as beggars ; and, if it is true, whe- 
ther he will direct that these men be 
compensated; also, if he will inquire 
whether Mr. Laidman’s Court was one 
duly qualified under the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act for hearing the case ; and whe- 
ther the public notices and proclamations 
required by the Act had been made; 
also to ask the Secretary of State if he 
will inquire into the conduct of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the North - West 
Provinces, Sir Alfred Lyall—(1) in re- 
spect to the Arni Ghat expropriation ; 
(2) his ordering Mr. Laidman to prose- 
cute Captain Hearsey ; (3) his promotion 
of Mr. prs atin after the trial; (4) the 
secret Circular to his judicial subordinates 
commenting adversely on the judgment 
of the Chief Justice? said, according to 
the Notice, he had the honour to present 
a Petition from Captain Hearsey, asking 
for redress on account of the acts of the 
Lieutenant Governor of the North-West 
Provinces. Captain Hearsey’s family 
had been attainted in 1745 on account 
of the presence of some of them at the 
Battle of Culloden. Since then they had 
settled in India, and 10 of his rela- 
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tives had served in the Indian Army, 
His father was General Sir J. B, 
Hearsey, who played a considerable 
part in the Mutiny. The case which 
he had to lay before the House con- 
sisted of two separate complaints — 
first, with regard to the spoliation of the 
Arni Ghat Zemindars for the purpose of 
te a better botanical garden for 
ussoorie ; and, secondly, with respect 
to the conduct of Sir Alfred Lyall, as it 
arose out of the spoliation of these 
Zemindars. The noble Viscount the Se- 
cretary of State for India (Viscount 
Cross) would not be able to deny the 
description of the injury suffered by these 
Zemindars given in the Notice Paper, 
because these words were taken from the 
summing up of the Chief Justice ina 
trial arising out of the first wrong done 
to the Zemindars. This Chief Justice 
was then the Chief Justice at Allahabad, 
and he had since become the Chief 
Justice of Calcutta. The wrong done to 
the three brothers who owned Arni Ghat 
was that they were forcibly deprived, 
under the Land Acquisition Act, of land 
and houses valued at Rs.22,000 for a 
nominal sum of Rs.5,700. That this sum 
was entirely inadequate was clear from 
the fact that the three assessors of all 
the parties agreed in stating that this 
property, which was irrigated, could 
produce 400 maunds of wheat per 
annum besides other crops. At the 
price for wheat in the locality, at 20 
years’ purchase—the basis laid down 
in the Land Acquisition Act — this 
gave Rs.20,000 and Rs.2,000 for the 
houses on it. Another proof consisted 
in the fact that the old discarded botanical 
garden had since been sold for Rs. 10,000 ; 
yet it must have been inferior to Arni 
Ghat, or it would not have been aban- 
doned for Arni Ghat. There was yet a 
further injustice done to these unfortu- 
nate Zemindars. A certain mohunt or 
riest had a chief rent of Rs.5 on Arni 
hat, the payment of which should have 
been continued by the Government on 
behalf of the botanical gardens, as would 
have happened in the case of a Scotch 
feu or an English chief rent ; or the chief 
rent might have been extinguished at 25 
zee purchase, which would have been 
.125 ; but, instead of that, Mr. Laid- 
main, the Judge of the Small Causes 
Court which settled this case, assigned 
Rs.3,300, or the larger half of the pur- 
chase money—Ks.5,700— to the mohunt 
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or owner of the chief rent of Rs.5. He 
must explain an 4 IT discrepancy 
between Rs.5 and the Rs.5 to Rs.8 a-year 
mentioned by the Chief Justice. By the 
deed—of which he had in his hand a 
translation— 

“The high priest and ruler and chief mohunt 

of the Gurn Guddee, by name Saroop Dass, 
gave a t by deed of the village of Arni 
Ghat to Dilloo, for which the ruler of the Gurn 
Guddee shall receive year by year the sum of 
Government rupees five only. If any Zemindar 
shall disturb or annoy Dilloo (in his possession) 
the ruler (of the Gurn Guddee) shall fine that 
individual: all other claims (with the exception 
of the five rupees) are given absolutely and free 
by the ruler of the Gurn Guddee.”’ 
The other Rs.3 referred to by the Chief 
Justice as occasionally given were a 
**nuzzur,” or voluntary offering to the 
priest. The motive alleged for this gra- 
tuitous injustice was that this mohunt 
was in the habit of lending elephants, 
carriages, and other conveniences to 
Indian officials. Of the remaining sum 
of Rs.2,400, the Judge assigned the 
greater part to the creditors of one of 
the three brothers or owners, and he 
also ordered Rs.234 to be deducted for 
Government costs, though it wassaid that 
this was contrary to the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act, and some Rs. 900 was all that 
was left for the owners. It might be 
asked why the three dispossessed Zemin- 
dars did not avail themselves of their 
right of appeal? It was the extreme 
poverty to which they were reduced 
which deprived them of this resource, 
They had not the means to fee counsel 
to place their case before the High 
Court. Captain Hearsey’s letter says 
of the eviction, after the decree of Mr. 
Laidman— 

‘In the beginning of November, 1882—the 
men had refused, at my advive, to quit their 
houses and homes—the superintendent of the 
Dhoon sent for all the males of the village to 
his office, which was in Mussoorie, about four 
miles off, and, as in duty bound, they attended. 
It was a cold winter day, alternate heavy 
showers of sleet and rain deluged and froze the 
earth, the wind cut like a razor. During 
the absence of the men, at the order of the 
local authorities, certain Mahomedan coolies, 
Awghanies, broke open their doors, thrust the 
women and children out into the cold winter 
blast, and pitched their clothes, bedding, cook- 
ing utensils, and stores of food after them into 
the rain and sleet. When the men returned late 
in the afternoon from the superintendent’ s office, 
they found their women and children waiting in 
the open in the soaking rain for their arrival, 
their winter store of food da: by rain, and 
they and their wives and little ones homeless 
and shelterless. I believe for that night they 
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took shelter in the Barlow-gunj bazaar—a 
small bazaar belonging to a member of our 
family. This is the action of the myrmidons of 
the State landlord, the Government of India.” 


This description might possibly remind 
their Lordships of the Glenbeigh evic- 
tions; but there was this difference— 
the person who caused those evictions 
was owed five years’ rent, and would 
have taken half-a-year’s rent, so that he 
was evicting for a 10th part of what 
was his own; but the Government of 
the North-West Provinces had evicted 
for what was not their own, and for 
which they had not paid a 22nd 

art. He was sure that his noble 

riend the late Secretary of State for 
India would not defend this eviction, 
because he and others were pledged by 
their Leader to the doctrine that evic- 
tions justified the Plan of the Campaign. 
He was not aware that there was any 
record of any public utterances of the 
noble Viscount the Secretary of State 
for India as to evictions ; but he was too 
faithful and devoted an adherent of the 
Prime Minister to separate himself 
from his policy; and he only asked the 
noble Viscount to carry out in India the 
admirable provision of the Land Bill for 
Ireland, which would shortly be before 
the House, for paper evictions by legal 
process converting a tenant into a care- 
taker, and that no actual evictions should 
take place in India under the Land Acqui- 
sition Act until all the appeals had been 
heard and the cases legally concluded. 
There were two things which the India 
Office might suggest to the Secretary of 
State in answer to the case he had now 
stated. One was, that the three brothers 
were not the owners, but only occupancy 
tenants; and the other, that whatever 
was done to them was done in due course 
of law. It would be a mere quibble, 
which the Secretary of State would not 
succeed in inducing anyone to believe, 
to assert that a chief rent of Rs. 5 con- 
stituted the owner of it the owner of the 
whole property ; or considering the deed 
granting Arni Ghat in perpetuity for a 
chief rent of Rs.5, that the owner of the 
chief rent had any further interest in or 
claim to interference with the property ; 
or that persons owning land in per- 
petuity, subject to the trifling chief rent 
of Rs.5, were not the real owners. Those 
who received the chief rents of Scotch 
feus were termed superior landlords, but 
they had no rights over the land beyond 
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receiving those chief rents. The mohunt, 
therefore, ought not to have had an 
assessor to value Arni Ghat; but this 
was done in order to give the Govern- 
ment of the North-West Provinces an 
extra voice against the Zemindars’ as- 
sessor. As to this expropriation having 
been carried out according to law, it was 
stated, in opposition to that view, that 
the Small Causes Court in which this 
spoliation was decreed was not a Court 
competent under the Act to try such a 
case. It was also stated that the notices 
and proclamations required by the Act 
were not made in this case. Notice had 
to be given in the Government Gasette, 
and also by beat of drum, or by notices 
posted on the buildings on the estate or 
elsewhere, that the land is to be so 
taken. That many abuses had taken 
place under this Act was shown by 
the Circular recently issued and pub- 
lished last month by the Board of Re- 
venue, calling upon the collectors and 
commissioners to exercise more personal 
supervision in cases arising out of the 
Land Acquisition Act. Now, though 
this expropriation took place a good 
while ago, it was only comparatively 
lately that the affair got into the Indian 
newspapers ; and the late Secretary of 
State for India knew nothing of it, 
and it was never brought under his 
notice. The whole responsibility of this 
injustice and oppression, if it should be 
upheld, would, therefore, belong to the 
noble Viscount the Secretary of State 
for India. By responsibility, he did not 
mean responsibility to Parliament, which 
was an obsolete and unmeaning phrase, 
but that responsibility in the next world 
which could not be evaded, and which 
the noble Viscount would not be inclined 
to deride. He would now relate the 
administrative abuses and arbitrary con- 
duct to which this spoliation led the 
Lieutenant Governor of the North-West 
Provinces. Mr. Laidman, who had de- 
cided this case against the three Zemin- 
dars of Arni Ghat, in subsequent pro- 
ceedings on the 9th of February, 1885, 
addressed these Rajpoots from the 
Bench with the words—‘“‘ Svor! bad- 
mash ! haramzadeh !” or, “‘ Pigs! black- 
guards! bastards! you have appealed 
our decree to the High Court ;” then he 
repeated the bad words, and told the 
peon to turn them outofCourt. Oaptain 
Hearsey, who was present in Court, and 
who had befriended these Rajpoots, 
wrote a letter to Zhe Statesman of Calcutta 
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narrating these unseemly words from 
the Judicial Bench. For this, Sir Alfred 
Lyall directed Mr. Laidman to prose- 
cute Captain Hearsey for defamation ; 
he could not brook any criticism even of 
an unworthy member of the Civil Ser- 
vice. Accordingly, Captain Hearsey 
was prosecuted in July, 1885. The 
Chief Justice summed up against the 
prosecution, and the jury acquitted Cap- 
tain Hearsey in five minutes. There 
were seven Christian and two Native 
jurors ; the foreman was the local ma- 
nager of the Agra Savings Bank, and 
another juror was connected with an- 
other bank. It was naturally to 
have been expected that Sir Alfred 
Lyall should have bowed to this 
judicial decision ; but their Lordships 
would be astonished to learn that 
he replied by promoting Mr. Laidman 
to a higher post, with additional 
salary of Rs.300 a month, although 
he had just been shown to be unfit 
for the Bench, and tainted with per- 
jury. It was also stated that he re- 
mitted, or ordered to be refunded to Mr. 
Laidman, the costs which had been given 
against him in the recent trial. Ifthe 
Secretary of State should find that Mr. 
Laidman’s costs had been repaid to him 
out of public money, would he direct 
that Captain Hearsey also should be 
reimbursed the Rs.3,000 that he had 
to pay for his defence? Not satisfied 
with that he wrote a Minute or Reso- 
lution, condemnatory of or adversely 
criticizing the Chief Justice’s judgment, 
and sent it round in a semi-secret way 
to his judicial subordinates, for it was 
sent round to them by a messenger, with 
orders that they were to take note of it, 
but not take a copy of it. The Secre- 
tary of State would hardly be able to 
uphold or excuse this method of the 
Lieutenant Governor of a Province of 
securing the respect of the junior mem- 
bers of the Judicial Body for the Chief 
Justice: Their Lordships would pro- 
bably be told—and, if so, he should en- 
tirely concur with the statement—that 
Sir Alfred Lyall was a man of great 
ability, culture, and energy, and an 
ornament of the Indian Civil Service ; 
but he had the defect of caring more for 
the interests of the Civil Service than for 
the interests of the people of India; and 
in these affairs he seemed to have lost 
his judgment and to have exemplified 
the saying—Corruptio optimi pessima. 
Sir Alfred Lyall had, however, done an 
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injury to the Indian Civil Service, since 
the Press had contrasted his conduct 
with that of Lord Reay in the Cambay 
case; and many would be led to say 
that the Lieutenant Governorships of 
Bengal and the North-West Provinces 
ought to be filled up by men fresh from 
England, and not by members of the 
Civil Service. The wrong done under the 
sanction of the Lieutenant Governor 
had borne fruit, and formed a precedent. 
Quite recently, the municipality of Mus- 
soorie, when wanting a piece of land for 
the disposal of their sewage, offered 
Rs.10,000 to their Vice President for a 
piece belonging to him; later they 
wanted to take for Rs.1,000 only a 
plot from the villagers of Kiar Kuly, 
half the size of that for which they 
had offered Rs. 10,000. These villagers 
escaped from expropriation, because the 
medical officer would not allow this land 
to be used for the purpose, as it would 
have contaminated the water going to 
the Goorkha lines. The municipality 
was now attempting to expropriate some 
other villagers for an inadequate price, 
and although the matter was not legally 
concluded, the municipality had taken 
possession of the land and placed its 
filth upon it. He concluded by moving 
for a copy of Sir Alfred Lyall’s Resolu- 
tion on the Judgment of the Chief 
Justice. 

Moved, ‘‘ For a Copy of Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s Resolution on the Judgment of 
the Chief Justice.”—(Zhe Lord Stanley 
of Alderley.) 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross), in reply, said, 
it was not his intention to enter into the 
subject of future legislation, or discuss 
the question generally ; he would con- 
tent himself with simply answering the 
Question put before him. On the first 
two clauses of the Question, it would be 
enough to say that the decision of the 
subordinate Judge of Dehra Dun in the 
case referred to by the noble Lord was 
appealed against in the High Court of 
the North-West Provinces by the ten- 
ants; that their appeal was dismissed 
with costs, their own counsel admitting 
that he had no case; and that if there 
had been in the decision appealed 
against either any failure in substantial 
justice or any defect in the form of pro- 
cedure, it would certainly have been 
taken notice of by the High Court. As 
regards the third clause of the Question, 
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Captain Hearsey stated, in a Memorial 
received from him, that he had sent to 
the Viceroy a Petition for transmission 
to the Secretary of State. He (Viscount 
Cross) did not propose to take any 
action, unless he received a represen- 
tation on the subject from or through 
the Government of India in the ordi- 
nary course. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that he was satisfied with the 
noble Viscount’s reply, as the matter 
was under the examination of the Indian 
Government, and he would withdraw 
the Motion. The noble Viscount, how- 
ever, had been misinformed as to the 
appeal. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL.—(No. 58.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal, Earl Cadogan.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Lorp INCHIQUIN said, he wished 
to point out that since the Bill was read 
a second time, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had altered what must be con- 
sidered as the most important part of 
the Bill in a very serious way. They 
had proposed to omit the three Clauses 
21, 22, and 23 in the Bill, dealing with 
the power of the Court to stay eviction, 
the jurisdiction of the County Court, and 
the power, in certain cases, to continue 
the tenant in his holding, notwithstand- 
ing his bankruptcy, and substitute new 
clauses for them of vital importance to 
Irish landlords generally. Now those 
clauses had been in the hands of noble 
Lords but a very short time, and they 
contained very important provisions 
indeed, and, although he for one and, 
he believed, other Irish landlords were 
perfectly ready to consider those Amend- 
ments, if possible, in a favourable man- 
ner, they still felt that the Amend- 
ments in question were of such vital 
importance that some time ought to be 
given, not only for Irish Landlords to 
consult among themselves as to whether 
they met the objections previously 
raised, but also that they might be able 
to refer the new clauses to those in Ire- 
land who were best able to judge, in 
order that they might have their opi- 
nions to strengthem them in any action 
they might think fit to take in that 
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House. He wished to know whether, 
supposing their Lordships agreed to 
accept temporarily those three clauses, 
the Government would consent to re- 
commit the Bill subsequently in order 
that noble lords might have an oppor- 
tunity of carefully considering them, 
and, perhaps, proposing Amendments 
upon them if they were so advised. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he thought 
the Amendments met the objections 
raised on the second reading only to a 
limited extent. He objected to the 
clauses as they now stood, however, not 
on the ground that he did not wish to 
see some equitable jurisdiction given to 
County Court Judges, or whoever were 
to be the authorities eventually under 
the Act; but, because he did not believe 
that those County Court Judges could 
overtake the work which would be 
thrown upon them if the clauses passed 
in their present form. He had taken 
peers vB! ve trouble to ascertain, and 
found that authorities in Ireland and 
elsewhere entirely coincided with him on 
that point. Time ought to be given for 
inquiries into the matter, and he should 
be exceedingly glad if the Government 
could see their way to accept the sugges- 
tion of his noble Friend (Lord Inchi- 
quin) and leave those subjects an open 
question until the other clauses, to which 
he believed very little serious objection 
would now be made, had been con- 
sidered. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he would 
suggest as the most convenient way outof 
the difficulty, that their Lordships should 
that evening proceed seriatim with the 
first 20 clauses of the Bill, and that on 
coming then to the three new clauses, 
the Government should consent to re- 
port Progress, in order that they might 
resume again on Thursday next. In 
doing that they would have made very 
considerable progress with the measure, 
and one of the objects that would be 
accomplished by that course would be 
that their Lordships would be able to 
consider those very important and inter 
esting clauses, which required to be 
weighed in every line before becoming 
the law of the land, besides which they 
should have a statement and explanation 
from the Government of the real import 
and bearing of the clauses. 

Tux Eart or MILLTOWN was under- 
stood to express himself in a similar 
sense. 
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Toe PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BuRY) said, that he agreed with the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Fitzgerald) that they should go into 
Committee at once; but with regard to 
the riage as to what their Lordships 
should do when they came to the 21st 
clause, he should be sorry if the House 
then came to a Resolution such as that 
suggested by the noble and learned 
Lord to adjourn for another considerable 
period. He did not think anything 
would be gained by that course. If 
noble Lords were not able to ascertain 
the import and bearing of the clauses 
now, they were not likely to do so by 
Friday. The Government felt the ex- 
treme difficulty of the subject in framing 
the clauses so as to meet every view. 
That had been felt by everybody who 
had attempted to deal withit. It was 
not only difficult in itself, by reason of 
the state of the law, but on account of 
the strangely varying testimony with 
respect to the probable bearing of each 
portion of the clauses as originally 
drawn. It required, they might say, 
an expert to know what Irish tenants 
would do, and what Irish County Court 
Judges would do; but the worst of it 
was that experts were not yet agreed 
upon the subject, and they directly 
differed with each other upon it, and, 
therefore, there was undoubtedly more 
than usual perplexity and difficulty in 
adapting the language of the clauses to 
the necessities of the legislation the Go- 
vernment had in view. He should be 
extremely sorry if their Lordships, when 
they reached these clauses, were to ad- 
journ, What the Government wanted 
was not an adjournment, but discussion, 
in order to hear from noble Lords pre- 
cisely what were the objections which 
they took to the new clauses. By an 
adjournment before they came to the 
clauses, they would be as much in the 
dark as ever as to what noble Lords 
thought. It was important to know 
what the danger was which certain 
noble Lords anticipated ; and they could 
not consider how the language of the 
clauses should best be drawn, in order 
to meet these hy meT Ng until they 
knew where the danger lay. He would, 
therefore, deprecate any proposal which 
would prevent a full discussion of the 
clauses. If, after the clauses had been 
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discussed, and they had gone through 
the Bill, it should be the pleasure of 
the House to recommit the Bill as to 
these clauses, that would be perfectly in 
Order, and might, perhaps, meet the 
views of some of those who had spoken 
on this subject. It was the desire of 
the Government to give every facility 
for bringing this Bill into accordance 
with the feelings of noble Lords so far 
as it was consistent with the main object 
of the Bill. He would, therefore, re- 
commend that they should go on with 
the Bill that night; and if they did not 
finish it, they might do so on Friday, 
and might then recommit it to some day 
after that. 

Tue Eart or KILMOREY said, he 
hoped that the Government would al- 
low an adjournment after reaching the 
21st clause, in consideration of the vital 
importance of the question to those who 
were Irish landowners. 


House in Committee. 


ARRANGEMENT OF OLAUSES. 
Amendments of General Application. 
Clause 1 (Leaseholders). 


Lorv FITZGERALD, in moving, as 
an Amendment, in page 1, line 12, after 
the word ‘‘holding,”’ the insertion of the 
words ‘and if such lessee so elects,” 
said, the effect of it would be that it 
should only be on the desire of the 
leaseholder that he should be admitted 
to the benefits of the Act of 1881. No 
application for revision of a lease could 
thus be made by a landlord. The im- 
portance of this Bill could not be over- 
estimated, and every word of it required 
to be considered, and every provision 
read, with the greatest care. The 
original idea of the Act of 1881 had 
been to provide protection to yearly 
tenants against what might prove to be 
excessive rents, and also to give them 
security of tenure. He could never see 
why leaseholders were not admitted to 
the benefits of the Act of 1881; but he 
would point out that they ought only to 
be so on different terms from those given 
to yearly tenants. That exclusion had 
created great discontent. It was now 
proposed that leaseholders, without 
waiting for the expiration of their 
leases, should be at once hrought within 
the provisions of the Bill. He only re- 
gretted that the principle was not carried 
further, and extended to all leases, with- 
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within 60 years of the passing of the 
Land Act. A Bill extending the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1881 to all leaso- 
holders at the election of the lessee had 
been read a second time with the assent 
of the Leader of the House of Oom- 
mons; it was backed by Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Lord Ernest Hamilton, Mr. 
Lea, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Sinclair, 
all Members, he believed, representing 
the North of Ireland. There was, how- 
ever, a large class of leaseholders who 
did not want their leases interfered 
with, and who looked with alarm at this 
impending legislation which would re- 
duce them to yearly tenancies. In some 
cases, where the leaseholder would find 
his lease broken without his having a 
voice in the matter, the rent he would 
have to pay might be larger than that 
which he had paid before, owing to his 
having had a lease fixed at a low rent. 
He, therefore, proposed the Amendment 
to meet such cases of leaseholders who 
did not wish to have their leases broken. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 12, 
after (‘‘holding,”) to insert (‘‘and if 
such lessee so elects.’’)—( Zhe Lord Fils- 
gerald.) 


Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capvocan) said, that the Government 
found it impossible to accede to the 
Amendment; because, if it were carried 
out, it would result in a one-sided and 
unfair state of things. No doubt, it was 
the object of the Bill to give relief in 
cases where it was required; but he was 
not aware that that relief should be given 
totheleaseholder and not to the landlord. 
If the Amendment were agreed to, the 
tenant would have a right to go into the 
Land Court and have his lease broken, 
whereas the landlord would have no such 
right to break a lease if he so desired. 
He therefore hoped that the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Fitzgerald) would 
not press the Amendment. 

Lorv HERSCHELL said, he thought 
that, in one sense, it might be described 
as one-sided ; but, on the other hand, if 
the clause were adopted without amend- 
ment, it would result in a great hard- 
ship to many tenants who were now 
holding under leases, because it was not 
a mere question of rent. By the Act of 
1881, a landlord could resume possession 
of a farm for his own purposes, or for 
those of a relation ; and a farm held by 
a leaseholder would be placed in the 
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was to produce satisfaction and content, 
by the giving of relief to leaseholders ; 
but unless the Amendment was 

to, though the clause would give great 
satisfaction to those who were entitled 
to go into Court and have their rents re- 
duced, it would produce great dissatis- 
faction amongst others who came to get 
the reverse of a benefit in order that 
their neighbours might be benefited. It 
was not merely that the landlord would 
be entitled to have the rent fixed in the 
lease raised, but the clause would, under 
certain circumstances, entitle him to re- 
sume possession. [‘‘No,no!’] Yes; 
for the tenant would be thrown into the 
position of a tenant under the Land Act 
of 1881, and that measure enabled a 
landlord, for certain purposes, to resume 
possession. The clause, unless altered 
as suggested by the Amendment, would 
create great disatisfaction and discon- 
tent. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM said, that, in 
the interests of the Irish landlords, they 
ought to support the Amendment. It 
might appear rather one-sided; but 
still, with his knowledge of the North 
of Ireland, he thought theclause required 
to be amended in the direction suggested. 
He did not believe the working of the 
clause, as it stood, would be satisfac- 
tory from the tenants’ point of view 
where land was held at a low rent. It 
would be repugnant to any good land- 
lord to break his tenant’s lease against 
the will of such tenant; and, speaking 
as an Irish landlord, he appealed to 
noble Lords who owned land in Ireland 
to support the Amendment, as being the 
course which Irish landlords who had 
not seats in the House would themselves 
take. 

Lorp THRING said, he thought the 
Bill would be most unfair to mortgagees, 
by breaking leases which might recently 
have been pledged as valuable securities. 

Eart CADOGAN'‘ said, the lease would 
not be at once broken, but only in cer- 
tain eventualities. 

Lorp THRING, continuing, said, the 
clause would break every lease in Ire- 
land, even if the tenant was perfectly 
satisfied with his position. [ Ministerial 
cries of ‘** No, no! y Such would, un- 
doubtedly, be the effect of the Bill. It 
would work immense injustice. 

Tue Earnt or SELBORNE said, he 
felt bound to corroborate the statement 
of his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Thring). The clause would at once 
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break every lease in Ireland, for all 
would be brought under the direct action 
of the Bill. He could not see why the Go- 
vernment should object to the Amend- . 
ment. It was only in appearance, and 
not in reality, that the Amendment was 
one-sided. The fact that the law en- 
abled A to have his lease broken ought 
in no way to give the landlord the right 
of breaking B’s lease against B’s will. 
Because one leaseholder got his rent re- 
duced, another leaseholder ought not to 
be liable to have his raised. If one man 
were concerned in both operations, it 
would be just, but different men were 
concerned. He could not imagine that 
there was a landlord in Ireland who, 
having given a beneficial lease to a re- 
spectable tenant, would wish to break 
it, merely because another tenant, whose 
circumstances were different, was enabled 
by law to get rid of his lease. He under- 
stood and appreciated the reasons which 
induced the Government to admit lease- 
holders to the benefits of the Land Act; 
but he could not approve the limitation 
of those benefits in the manner proposed 
by this clause. The Government had 
accepted the state of the law as they had 
inherited it from their Predecessors, and 
were not responsible for it. They retained 
their former objection to the principle ; 
but they thought it necessary to admit 
these leaseholders to the benefit of the 
Act. He could not admit that it was a 
real and just corollary that when lease- 
holders wished to remain with their 
leases, they should be forced to give them 


up. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asusovrne) said, that by 
the legislation introduced in 1881, the 
holders of leases which would expire in 
60 years after that date were given the 
right of continuing in possession as pre- 
sent tenants after the expiration of the 
lease. The present Bill assumed that 
the 60 years had now expired, and gave 
at once to leaseholders the same status 
which they would acquire under the 
Act of 1881 after the lapse of more 
than 50 years. They would, in fact, 
become present tenants, subject to the 
terms and conditions of the leases held 
by them. Under the clause under con- 
sideration the provisions of each lease 
would, therefore, remain effective until 
either the landlord or the tenant should 
object to them. He would ask if it was 
reasonable to have an entirely one-sided 
arrangement by which one of the parties 
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would have the right to examine into 
the rent, while the other would be de- 
nied the right of saying a word on the 
subject? The unanimous report of the 
Cowper Commission was to the effect 
that lessors, as well as lessees, should 
have a right of application, and all the 
evidence that he had read taken by the 
Commission supported that part of the 
Report. The broad question before them 
was whether they were to give an option 
to the tenant alone, and give no voice 
to the landlord. To that the Govern- 
ment were unable to assent, and, there- 
fore, they could not agree to accept the 
Amendment of his noble and learned 
Friend. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, his first 
feeling on reading the clause was en- 
tirely in favour of the contention of the 
Government; but further consideration, 
and hearing the remarks of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Leitrim) to-night, had 
induced grave doubts in his mind, 
whether this would be a power which 
the landlords of Ireland would be 
able to exercise. Most of the witnesses 
examined before Lord Cowper’s Com- 
mission had also expressed the opinion 
that the right to break a lease ought 
not to be given tothe landlord. Ifa 
landlord had one tenant holding on a 
lease at a rent which would probably be 
reduced on application, and two others 
holding on very low rents, he asked any 
of their Lordships whether, if he were 
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holding at a high rent went and got his 
lease broken, he would go to the other 
two tenants and say that because the 
one tenant had got his lease broken, 
and his rent reviewed, he must take 
proceedings in order to have their rents 
reviewed also? So strong was his feel- 
ing in favour of covenant, that he should 
feel that to be a dishonourable act. No 
Act of Parliament would ever induce 
him to go to these men and address 
them in such language. He rejoiced to 
hear from a noble Earl, who was an 
Irish landlord, the true sentiment which 
he believed would animate the great 
majority of Irish landlords. He (the 
Duke of Argyll) felt strongly againstthe 
whole principle of the clause. He ad- 
mitted the argument that if leases were 
broken in Ireland at all, they should be 
broken all over the country ; but, look- 
ing at its abstract application, he felt 
that the clause as it now stood, and with- 
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out the Amendment, would be likely to 
create the greatest possible dissatisfac- 
tion in particular parts of Ireland, and, 
at the same time, fail to supply honour. 
able and generous landlords with any 
advantage. Good landlords would never 
break one man’s lease with a view to an 
augmentation of rent because the leases 
of other tenants had been broken with 
the result that their rents had been re- 
duced. To break a leuse with such an 
object in view would be what he would 
again call a dishonourable act, and he 
did not think so meanly of Irish land- 
lords as to believe them to be capable of 
it. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
sincerely hoped the Government would 
see their way to retain the provision in 
their Bill. If there was an advantage 
given to one side it should be given to 
the other. He maintained that a man 
had a right to elect whether he would 
come under the Bill or not. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that the clause made it possible to break 
all leases ; but he would ask —was there 
a single landlord who, because he lost 
over one lease, would break another 
lease to the disadvantage of his tenants ? 
He thought that was a sufficient argu- 
mont to make him vote for his noble 
Friend. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
hoped they would have some notice 
taken of the point raised as to mort- 


ages. 

Lorp MACNAGHTEN expressed the 
hope that the Government would accept 
the Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would point out that, besides the 
rights of tenants, there were also rights 
of public law to be considered ; and the 
oo was, what had they a right to 

o in respect to those landlords who were 
not all represented in that House, and 
whose rights deserved consideration from 
them as well as the rights of tenants. 
The noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Thring) said that the Government 
did not dissemble their dislike to the Act 
of 1881; but he (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) must say that that Act, so far as 
it dealt with fair rent, professed, at least, 
to be scrupulously impartial between 
landlord and tenant; and it provided 
that, if the tenant might obtain a re- 
duction of too large a rent, the landlord 
might obtain an increase of too small a 
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rent. The object of the Act, in short, 
was to give a fair rent. Well, it was 
found by a great many leaseholders that 
it was a great hardship on them to be 
excluded from that legislation, and there- 
fore it was proposed that they should be 
put in the same position as the tenants 
whose lot they envied. But the Govern- 
ment were now told that they were not 
to follow the precedent of the Act of 
1881 ; that they were to enable the rent 
to he reduced when too high, but that 
they were not to let it be raised if it 
were too low. On what ground was that 
proposed? If the landlords were a race 
with no rights, then he could understand 
it; but if Parliament was to hold the 
balance between the two parties, surely 
Parliament would first treat the lease- 
holders as they had treated the tenants- 
at-will, and allow rents to be raised when 
they ought to be raised, and lowered 
when they ought to be lowered. As to 
mortgagees, it was said—‘‘Suppose that 
the mortgage had been obtained upon 
the property subject to this low rent; if 
you raise the rent, you destroy the 
security of the mortgagee.’’ ‘Well, but 
it did not occur to the noble Lord who 
said that, that the same thing might 
happen in the opposite direction, and 
that where a landlord had leased his 
property and built himself a comfortable 
house, and possibly mortgaged his land 
on the security of the leases, he might 
find, if this Amendment were adopted, 
his house too large for him and his 
mortgages broken. He would remind 
the Committee that there were poor land- 
lords as well as poor tenants in Ireland, 
and he wanted them to mete out to the 
poor landlords the same justice that they 
meted out to the poor tenant. He asked 
for no advantage for the one over the 
other in dealing between man and man. 

Tue Eart of SELBORNE said, he 
would point out that in the case of yearly 
tenants, either party could, by a short 
notice, put an end to the tenancy; and 
as within those limits of time, either 
party could alter the terms of the hold- 
ing, it was manifestly reasonable to say 
that that there should be the reciprocal 
right to go into Court and have the rent 
revised. But now they had two classes 
to consider besides the landlords. They 
had the tenants, who had a fixed term 
and wished to give it up, and they had 
the tenants who had a fixed term and 
did not wish to give it up; and he could 
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not see why they should give away the 
estate of the one because they thought 
there were reasons of policy for helping 
the other to relieve themselves from a 
position in which they did not like to 
remain. 

Eart COWPER said, the Royal Com- 
mission had recommended that on every 
occasion when the rents had been made 
as low, or lower than Griffith’s valua- 
tion, the landlord should not have power 
to bring the tenants into Court. The 
Government had paid no attention to 
that recommendation. As he had to 
decide between the Amendment and 
allowing leases of all kinds, however 
low, to be brought into Court, he thought 
he should be acting least contrary to the 
recommendation which he had signed, 
in common with the other Members of 
the Commission, if he voted for the 
Amendment. 


On Question? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 62; Not-Contents 130: Ma- 
jority 68. 
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Amendment disagreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 13, 
after (‘‘ conditions,”’) insert (‘‘and sub- 
ject to the same right of resumption.”’) 
—(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


Lorv HERSCHELL said, he objected 
to the Amendment that it would not 
merely make a leaseholder a present 
tenant, but would make him a present 
tenant with something less than the 
rights of a present tenant, because the 
landlord would have a special and ex- 
ceptional right of resumption. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it would be better that the Amendment 
should stand over till the Report. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Lorpv FITZGERALD said, that in 
consequence of the decision at which 
their Lordships had arrived, he would 
not move the next Amendment which 
stood on the Paper in his name. 

Tne Eart or BELMORE moved an 
Amendment, providing tha the lessee 
shall not be deemed to be a present 
tenant where substantial consideration 
‘tig shown by the said lease to have 
been given therefor to the lessor by the 
lessee,” and such lessee objects to being 
deemed a present tenant. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 18, to leave out (‘‘ has been 
given for the said lease,’’) and insert (“is shown 
by the said lease to have been given therefor to 
the lessor by the lessee.’’)—( The Earl of Bel- 
more.) 

Eart CADOGAN said, he thought the 
noble Earl might, perhaps, be satisfied 
with the Amendment he (Earl Cadogan) 
had put on the Paper dealing with this 
point. The Government preferred that 


Amendment to the one moved by the 
noble Earl. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 
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On the Motion of The Lorp Privy 
Seat (Earl Cadogan), the following 
Amendment made :—In line 19, after 
(‘‘lease,”) insert (‘to the lessor or with 
his knowledge ’’). 


Tae Doxe or ARGYLL, in moving 
an Amendment providing that the lessee 
shall not be deemed to be a *‘ present 
tenant” where substantial consideration 
has been given for the lease “by the 
lessee, or by the lessor, and such lessee 
or lessor objects to the tenant being 
deemed a present tenant,” said, the 
principle involved in the Proviso was 
that, in fixing a fair rent, the Act of 
1881 laid down that the Court should hear 
the persons, and having regard to the 
interests of the landlord and the tenant 
respectively, and considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case and the holding, 
might determine what a fair rent was. 
Undoubtedly, under those general words, 
the Court ought to consider what was 
paid on the one hand by the landlord, 
and on the other by the tenant. But it 
was a great fallacy to suppose that the 
tenant’s was the only case worthy of 
consideration, and he thought the atten- 
tion of the Court should be drawn to the 
valuable consideration, in the form of 
permanent improvements or otherwise, 
given by the landlord. His object, 
therefore, was to protect the landlord in 
all cases where he had given such valu- 
able consideration. In this connection, 
he would relate two instances which had 
been brought to his notice, of tenants of 
Lord Lansdowne, against whom such an 
indecent and unjust persecution was 
being carried on, a persecution which, 
in all the circumstances of the case, was 
the most outrageous that had occurred. 
He happened to have heard of the cases 
that morning, not from Lord Lansdowne, 
because he had had no communication 
with him, but from another source. Of 
the two persons who were leaders in the 
agitation, one was a person named Dunn, 
who held five contiguous farms. The 
agitators pretended that all the agita- 
tion was in favour of poor men holding 
small holdings; but the principal agi- 
tator against Lord Lansdowne was what 
might well be called a land-grabber, 
paying a rent of £1,367. He was a 
capitalist farmer, and not a poor man at 
all; and he had enjoyed a long lease 
during prosperous times. Look at the 
outlay to which Lord Lansdowne had 
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pa at regarding these farms. Lord 
Lansdowne had laid out £2,625 on the 
drainage of these farms, which sum he 
received by loan from the Government 
at 64 per cent, and for which Lord 
Lansdowne was only charging Mr. Dunn 
24 per cent, thereby actually losing 
money largely on the transaction by 
which this gentleman benefited. The 
other gentleman to whom he referred 
was Mr. Kilbride. This gentleman held 
two farms at a rent of £760. What 
had Lord Lansdowne laid out on these 
farms? It was commonly, but most 
unjustly, said that landlords in Ireland 
never spent any money on their estates. 
Lord Lansdowne, in this case, had 
Jaid out no less a sum than £3,179, 
which he had borrowed at 6} per cent. 
He had only charged this gentleman, 
who was hounding Irishmen in Canada 
against the Viceroy, 4 per cent, he him- 
self paying the balance of 24 per cent. 
He maintained it was monstrous, when 
there were plenty of cases undoubtedly 
in Ireland of this kind where landlords 
had expended large sums, that the 
attention of the Courts should not be 
directed by the Act of Parliament to 
cases where the landlord had given 
valuable consideration, as well as to 
those cases where the improvements had 
been effected by the tenants. Even if 
Lord Lansdowne had not laid out a single 
sixpence he held that there was a case 
for compensation. He did not know 
the length of the leases of those gentle- 
men or when they expired; but looking 
at the prices of agricultural produce 
during the last 30 years, he knew that 
at least during 20 of those years, prices 
were so high that there was keen com- 
petition for every vacant farm. Seeing 
that such tenants had enjoyed the 
benefit of high prices during 20 years, 
it was neither just nor reasonable that 
they should be allowed to come into 
Court, and plead the recent exceptional 
prices, and get a judicial rent without 
the attention of the Court being directed 
to circumstances so clamant as this, and 
without provision heing made for the 
landlords as regards their expenditures. 
The reason of the case was quite 
manifest, and he would conclude, there- 
fore, by moving the Amendment standing 
in his name. 
Amendment moved, 


In 1, line 19, to leave out from (‘lease ’’) 
to end of the Proviso, and insert (‘‘by the 
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lessee or by the lessor, and such lessee or lessor 


objects to the tenant being deemed a present 
tenant.””)—( The Duke of Argyil.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, he quite ap: 
oc vag the cB wy by the noble 

uke, and, undoubtedly, no better illus- 
tration could be given of the object of 
the Amendment than that of the case 
of the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne), which had created so much 
sympathy all over the country. He 
would suggest, however, to the noble 
Duke that his object was met by the 
first paragraph on page 2— 

** Provided also, that when under the pro- 
visions of this section an application is made to 
the Court to fix a judicial rent for a holding 
held under a lease, the Court shall disallow such 
application if the Court is satisfied that the 
landlord or his predecessors in title has or have 
made permanent improvements on the holding, 
the unexhausted value of which improvements 
is at the time of making such application not 
less than four times the yearly rent of the 
holding.” 


If those words were not adequate to 
meet the case put by the noble Duke, 
the Government, sympathizing with the 
object, would consider the desirability 
of amending them. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he did 
not think the object he had in view 
would be met by the words quoted ; but 
he would not press his Amendment at 
the present stage. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorpv FITZGERALD moved, as an 
Amendment, to omit altogether the first 
paragraph on page 2, referred to by the 
noble Earl (Earl Cadogan). He urged 
that whereas the Bill was promoted with 
a view to removing discontent and every 
sense of injustice, the paragraph in 
question would involve a most com- 
plicated inquiry and litigation, and be a 
source of dissatisfaction besides being 
wholly unnecessary. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, to omit 
the first sub-section —(Zhe Lord Fits- 
geraid.) 


Lorp CASTLETOWN earnestly con- 
demned the tribuvals which had to carry 
out the Act of 1881. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that in the particular case of improve- 
ments mentioned in the clause, it was 
necessary that they should have some 
technical words, as there was a natural 
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rejudice in all minds against le 
ay did not follow the ordinary Niles 
of the country-side, and therefore he 
thought that they could hardly trust the 
Court to deal with the matter without 
words of this nature being inserted. 
Whether four times the yearly rent was 
not too much for a calculation of the 
unexhausted value of the improvements, 
he was not certain, and they were willing 
to consider any Amendments upon that 
subject. Some limitation, however, was 
necessary. He would frankly confess to 
noble Lords from Ireland, that it was 
not merely a care for Irish property that 
had led the Government to introduce 
this clause. They were not only anxious 
to do what was popular and was the 
cause of contentment, but also to leave 
upon the Statute Book nothing but pro- 
visions that were just in themselves; 
because they knew from experience, that 
injustice was prolific, and that an unjust 
enactment placed upon the Statute Book 
would produce others still more unjust. 
He was anxious that they should draw a 
broad line of distinction between what 
was alleged to have created the necessity 
for such legislation in Ireland—namely, 
the practice of the tenants making im- 
provements, and the case which existed 
in both parts of this Island. It was very 
important that that distinction should 
be clearly established, and, therefore, 
that some such provision as this should 
be placed on the Btatute Book, especially 
when they were taking such an excep- 
tional step as breaking leases. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
felt bound to protest against the idea 
that they had Courts in Ireland adminis- 
tering Land Laws which could not be 
trusted, and he thought that any legis- 
lation which rested upon that contention 
must be vicious. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment held the view that the Courts 
were not to be trusted, their proper 
course would have been to bring ina 
Bill to reform those Courts. 

Tue Marquessor SALISBURY hoped 
that there would be no misconstruction 
placed upon his words. What he did say 
was, that some of those who had to carry 
out those Acts were liable, as all men 
were, to a prejudice in this one par- 
ticular case. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that it was a very unsafe thing to legis- 
late on the principle of distrust of the 
Courts, One result of the clause would 
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be, that the prgeent tenants created by 
the Bill would be on a different footin 

from all other present tenants in Treland 
under the Act of 1881, and confusion 
would be almost certain to ensue. The 
proposal contained in the clause, he 
considered a most unadvisable one to 


make. 

Lorp FITZGERALD defended the 
Courts, which, he said, were presided 
over by men of very high character. 

Tae Dvxe or ARGYLL said, what 
he gathered from the evidence before 
the Cowper Commission was that no 
Courts were competent to decide in this 
case, not because they were dishonest, 
but because Parliament had given them 
a function which no Court could dis- 
charge. Their Lordships would remem- 
ber that within two years after the 
operation of this Act, the Ulster tenants 
came in a body to Sir George Trevelyan, 
then Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and remonstrated with him on 
the rents which were then fixed by the 
Commissioners, and urged that they were 
great supporters of the Government of 
the day. Did the House not remember 
that, instead of the matter being treated 
as one for judicial decision, it was con- 
sidered as one for political action, and 
that Sir George Trevelyan, honest and 
honourable man as he was, was obliged 
to fence with them? He told them the 
Executive Government had nothing to 
do with rents; but before the deputa- 
tion left his room, he distinctly said the 
(Government would keep an eye on these 
valuations, and if they found the in- 
terests of the tenants were not protected, 
they would know how to apply a re- 
medy. That was the spirit in which the 
matter was regarded. 

Eart SPENCER said, that his recol- 
lection of the incident referred to was 
that the deputation that waited upon 
the Chief Secretary complained of the 
system under which valuators had been 
appointed to the Courts. The answer 
of the Chief Secretary was explained 
in the subsequent debate iu the House 
of Commons, when it was shown that 
the appointment of valuators had not 
enabled the Commissioners to dispose of 
the cases with sufficient speed. In fact, 
he stated in the House of Commons 
that as due expedition was not shown, 
the Commissioners, in conjunction with 
the Government, had decided to alter 
and reconstitute the Sub-Commission, 
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Lorn CASTLETOWN said, that the 
principal work under the Land Act fell 
upon the Land Commissioners, and those 
were the men in whom they had no con- 
fidence. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, to add, at the end 
of the Clause I., the following Proviso :— 

“ Provided, That this section shall not apply 
to any lease made before the passing of said Act 
of 1881, where the Court shall bo satisfied that, 
by agreement between the landlord and the 
tenant of the holding, entered into and made 
after the passing of said Act of 1881, the rent 
reserved by the has has been reduced for the 
residue of the term.’”’-—( The Earl of Erne.) 

Eart CADOGAN: said, he could not 
accept the Amendment, because he 
thought it was unnecessary. He did not 
see why the fact that a landlord had 
entered into an agreement with his 
tenant to reduce the rent fixed by the 
lease should disentitle the tenant to have 
a fair rent fixed. Ifthe reduction made 
to the tenant by the landlord brought 
the rent down to a fair rent, then this 
Court would not interfere with it; 
whereas, if the reduction did not bring 
it quite down to a fair rent, the Com- 
missioners would only reduce it to that 
point. 

Tue Eart or CORK said, he thought 
that the Amendment would be only fair 
towards landlords who, like himself, had 
come to amicable terms with their 
tenants. It would be rather hard that, 
having reduced their rents for some 
years past, they should now be placed in 
a worse position than those landlords 
who had refused to reduce the rents of 
those tenants who held under leases. It 
was no satisfaction to him as a landlord 
to know that he could go into Court, for 
he did not wish to do so. In fairness to 
those landlords who had acted generously, 
some such provision as that proposed by 
the noble Earl ought to be inserted in 
the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that in no way could the clause be un- 
just, for no reduction would be made to 
a lower level than the fair rent. He 
would suggest, therefore, that the noble 
Earl might be content with an Amend- 
ment directing that diminutions of rent 
resulting from such agreements as he 
contemplated in his Proviso should be 
taken into consideration by the Court 
when fixing a fair rent, 
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Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he thought 
that when a tenant whose rent had been 
reduced in the circumstances described in 
the Proviso, repaired to the Land Court 
to seek a judicial rent, the special bar- 
gain between him and the landlord ought 
to be treated as rescinded, so that the 
original and not the reduced rent might 
be taken into consideration. To enact 
that would be to follow the legal prin- 
ciple, that when a man was dissatisfied 
with a bargain, he could not retain that 
portion of it which he considered bene- 
ficial to himself, while seeking to be re- 
leased of the covenants to which he 
objected. He had not a word to say 
against those who had been reducing 
rents in Ireland; but he was satisfied 
that they felt they had been sent on a 
mission of reduction. 


Amendment disagreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Judicial rent may commence 
on date of application to the court), 
agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Consolidation of proceed- 
ings in ejectment, and application for 
fair rent). 

Lorpv FITZGERALD moved an 
Amendment limiting the application of 
a clause to ejectments brought in Civil 
Bill Courts. The object of the Amend- 
ment, he explained, was to prevent 
delay. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Moved, ‘‘To omit Sub-section 2 of the 
Clause.” —( Zhe Lord Fitzgerald.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Tue Eart or ERNE, in moving the 
addition of a new clause after Clause 3, 
said, he thought it would be a better 
arrangement than leaving the selection 
to the Judges, and he hoped the matter 
would be considered by the Govern- 
ment. 


Amendment moved, after Clause 3, to 
insert the following Clause :— 


“The Lord Lieutenant shall from time to 
time appoint independent valuers to report to 
the Judges of the Civil Bill Courts upon all 
matters which may assist such Judges in deter- 
mining the fair rent and specified value of a 
holding. There shall be paid to such valuers 
such remuneration as the Lord Lieutenant 
may, with the consent of the Treasury, deter- 
mine.”’—( The Earl of Erne.) 
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Eant SPENCER said, he quite oggeed 
with the noble Earl that it would be 
better to place this power in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Eart CADOGAN said, the Amend- 
ment was out of place ; the point would 
arise on Clause 29. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 4 (Substitution of a written 
notice for the execution of an eject- 
ment). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Privy 
Seat (Earl Cadogan) the following 
Amendments made :— 

In page 2, line 37, at the beginning of the 
clause insert (‘‘in the case of any holding for 
which a judgment in ejectment for non-pay- 
ment of rent has been recovered’’); and in 
page 3, line 4, leave out from (“ upon’’) to the 
end of the line, and insert (“every person 
served with the writ or process in such eject- 
ment’’). 

Amendment moved, 

In line 12, after (‘‘caretaker’’) insert 
(** When a person is deemed to have been put 
into possession of land as a caretaker under this 
section, he may be removed from ion at 
any time in the manner provided by law for the 
recovery of possession of premises occupied by 
a caretaker ; or, at the expiration of the period 
of redemption, but not sooner, the possession 
of such land may be recovered by a writ of 

ion in the prescribed form under the 
said judgment in ejectment for non-payment of 
rent save as aforesaid.”—( The Lord Privy Seal, 
Earl Cadogan.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp INCHIQUIN said, he trusted 
their Lordships would have an oppor- 
tunity of considering that very im- 
portant clause when the Bill was re- 
committed. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Power of surrender by mid- 
dleman). 


Eart CADOGAN, in Sub-seetion 8, 
providing that the person to whom a 
surrender is proposed to be made shall 
not be bound thereby unless written 
notice of the intentiom to surrender be 
served within three months after the 
passing of this Act, or within three 
months after the making of the reduc- 
tion of rent upon which the right to 
surrender is founded, proposed, as an 
Amendment, that ‘‘six months” be 
substituted for ‘‘three months” in both 
cases. 
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Amendment moved, in 4, lines 
42 and 43, leave out (‘‘three’’) and 
insert (“ six.”)—(Zhe Lord Privy Seal, 
Sarl Cadogan.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN proposed 
an Amendment, providing that where a 
person claimed to surrender his holding, 
part of which is sub-let, the Court shall 
determine the fair rent of the part not 
sub-let as if it constituted a holding, and 
the person surrendering were the tenant 
and the person to whom the surrender 
is proposed to be made were the land- 
lord of the holding, and such person so 
claiming shall be deemed to be a tenant 
of a present tenancy, and such holding 
shall be subject to all the provisions of 
the said Act of 1881 with regard to 
present tenancies, provided that such 
person has not sub-let any portion of his 
holding without the consent of his land- 
lord. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 4, leave out from (“sublet”) in 
line 6 down to the second (“he’’) in line 8 ; 
page 5, Sub-section (9.), line 15, after (“ hold- 
ing’’) add (‘‘and such person so claiming 
shall be deemed to be a tenant of a present 
tenancy, and such holding shall be subject 
to all the provisions of the suid Act of 1881, 
with regard to present tenancies, provided that 
such person has not sublet any portion of his 
holding without the consent of his landlord.’’) 
—(The Earl of Milltown.) 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he felt 
bound to oppose the Amendment, on 
the ground that it was neither fair nor 
reasonable. _ 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorpv CLONCURRY, in moving to 
add the following sub-section to the 
clause :— 

‘The tenant of any holding held under a 
contract of tenancy made since the passing of 
the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, 
and made subject to Section 12 or Section 15 
of that Act, may surrender his estate in the 
holding, subject to the provisions of this 
section,”’ 
said, that the provision would only apply 
to asmall number of tenants, and enable 
them to give back the land to the owner 
when they found that they could not 
make any profitable use of it. He 
thought it was a subject worthy the 
consideration of the Government whe- 
ther, by extending this clause to the 
class of tenants to which he referred, 
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they would not conduce to the peace 
and order of the country. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 15, after (“ holding ’’) insert— 
*(10.) The tenant of any holding held under 
a contract of tenancy, made since the ing 
of the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870, and made subject to section twelve or 
section fifteen of that Act, may surrender his 
estate in the holding, subject to the provisions 
of this section.’’—( The Lord Cloncurry.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, he was very 
unwilling to decline any Amendment 
proposed by his noble Friend, but he 
could not accept the proposal which had 
been made with respect to this particular 
clause. If his noble Friend brought up 
a separate clause on the Report stage 
the Government would consider it; but 
at present, he regretted to say, they 
must oppose the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lord Firzceratp, 
the following Amendment made :—To 
add the following section at the end of 
clause :— 


“‘Where any estate in land is surrendered 
under this section all sub-tenants of the person 
surrendering such estate shall thereupon be- 
come tenants to the person to whom such 
surrender is made at the rents and subject to 
the conditions of their sub-tenancies under the 
person so surrendering.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment moved, to insert the 
following new clauses in page 5, after 
Clause 5 :— 


“(6.) During the continuance of a statutory 
term in a tenancy, application by the landlord 
to authorize the resumption of a holding, or 
any part thereof, by him for some purpose 
having relation to the good of the holding or of 
the estate shall be entertained by the court, the 
modification in Section 8, Sub-section 3, of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, notwith- 
standing. 

“(7.) Where the rent of any holding has 
been or may be increased, in respect of capital 
laid out by the landlord under agreement with 
the tenant, as provided by Section 5 of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, the rent fixed 
by such agreement shall be deemed a fair rent 
during the term specified in such agreement, 
and until the expiry of such term no —- 
tion for the alteration of such rent shall be 
entertained by the court.”—(Zhe Duke of 
Argyil.) 


Lorv ASHBOURNE said, he would 
admit that the question raised by the 
Amendment was one of considerable im- 
portance; but he would suggest that, 
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nding the careful consideration of it 
[ the Lord Privy Seal and himself, it 
might not be pressed in the meantime. 

Tne Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
supported the Amendment in the inte- 
rest of the labourers, for whom it was 
difficult to procure gardens and allot- 
ments near villages as the law stood at 


present. 

Lorpv INCHIQUIN said, he trusted 
the Government would favourably con- 
sider the Amendment, which he likewise 
regarded as affording the most important 
means of providing accommodation for 
the labourers. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, that, 
while unwilling to press the Amendment 
in face of the opposition of the noble and 
learned Lord opposite, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would further consider the 
point. It was not in the interest of the 
landlords alone, but in the interest of all 
parties, that around all towns and cities 
in Ireland, as elsewhere, there should 
be ground available for building exten- 
sions. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, 

After Clause 5, to insert as a new clause— 
“ The provisions of the twenty-first section of 
the Act of 1881 with regard to leases, the 
acceptance of which by tenants was procured 
by threat of eviction or undue influence, shall 
apply to all grants in perpetuity executed since 
the first day of January, 1869, the execution of 
which has been so procured, provided that ap- 
plication to the Court be made within six 
months after the passing of this Act.’’—( The 
Earl of Milltown.) 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he hoped 
that the noble Earl would withdraw this 
clause. He (Lord Ashbourne) thought 
that, under all the circumstances, it 
would be desirable not to complicate 
the Bill by the insertion of such a 
clause. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 6 (Town parks). 

Lorpv INCHIQUIN, in moving an 
Amendment by which any parcel of 
land let as accommodation land, and not 
as a farm, contiguous to any village or 
town, should be deemed to constitute a 
town park, and not a present tenancy, 
said, that his object was similar to that 


which the noble Duke opposite (the | 


Duke of Argyll) had in view in a former 
Amendment, except that it did not pro- 
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vide for town buildings’ extensions, but 
almost exclusively for allotments. The 
Amendment was simply to enable the 
landlords to let any land as accommoda- 
tion land when it was contiguous to 
buildings, villages, and towns. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 20, after (“ 1881’) insert 
(‘‘and any parcel of land which has been or 
may hereafter be let as accommodation land, 
and not as a farm, contiguous to any village 
or town, shall be deemed to constitute a ‘ town 
park’ and shall not be deemed to be a ‘ present 
tenancy’ within the meaning of the said Act.”) 
(The Lord Inchiquin.) 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he 
thought that if town parks were to be 
abolished, it should be directly, and not 
by aside wind. The clause in the Bill 
did not alter the law with regard to town 
parks, but merely defined what the law 
was. He preferred the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice, and which 
he was proceeding to read, when—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
We are now considering the Amendment 
of the noble Lord (Lord Inchiquin). 

Loro MACNAGHTEN opposed the 
Amendment. 

Lorv ASHBOURNE, in opposing 
the Amendment on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, said, although it was only 
intended as an addition to the clause, 
it seemed to contradict the clause itself, 
and to offer an absolutely new definition 
of the purpose of accommodation land. 
It was also an absolutely new departure 
in the law of Ireland. The Govern- 
ment could not advise the Committee to 
accept it. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 16; Not-Contents 76: 
Majority 60. 

Amendment disagreed to. 

Amendment moved, to leave out Clause 
6, and insert following clause— 


“ A parcel of land shall not be deemed to 
constitute a town park unless it is or has been 
used substantially as accommodation land, and 
is in other respects within the definition of the 
expression ‘town park’ in the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881: Provided always, that no 
parcel of land shall lose, or be deemed to have 
lost, its character of a town park by reason only 
that the person in occupation of the same shall 
have ceased after he became tenant thereof to 
live in such city or town, or the suburbs thereof, 
as in the said definition mentioned, or by reason 
of the holding becoming vested by succession, 
assignment, bequest, or act and operation of 
law in some person not residing in such city or 
town, or the suburbs thereof,’’—( The Earl of 
Belmore.) 
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Tae Eart or BELMORE said, that 
the difficulty sought to be cured was 
that caused by the words ‘let to be 
used ” in the clause as it now stood in 
the Bill. Similar words had been used 
with respect to grazing farms in the 
Land Act of 1870; and the Courts had 
held that the only way to prove such 
letting was by the production of an 
agreement in writing, which, in the case 
of town parks, could hardly ever be 
done. As regarded tke latter part of 
the Amendment, it had been recently 
reluctantly decided to be the law, by 
the Head Commissioners, on appeal, at 
Omagh, that a person who had resided 
in a town, when he originally took a 
town park, could, by simply going to 
reside in the country, take the town park 
with him out of the definition as given 
in the Land Act of 1881, in breach of 
the intention of that Act. The Amend- 
ment he proposed was to meet that state 
of things. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he could not 
agree to accept the Amendment of the 
noble Earl, but he agreed that it was a 
very serious subject, and the Govern- 
ment would be quite willing to amend 
their own clause in order to meet the 
views of the noble Earl, and he would 
bring up a new clause for that purpose 
on Report. 

Tur Duxe or ABERCORN said, he 
was glad that the Government were 
going to consider the matter, because tho 
subject of town parks was of the greatest 
importance in Ireland. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE accepted 
the noble Earl’s (Earl Cadogan’s) 
offer. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Purchase of Land. 


Clause 7 (Investment of guarantee 
deposit). 

Lorp CASTLETOWN proposed an 
Amendment to give power to invest, in 
addition to the securities mentioned in 
the Bill, in any debentures or debenture 
stock issued under the Local Loans Act, 
1875, or in any Corporation or township 
stock, of any Municipal Corporation or 
township in Great Britain or Ireland 
issued under the authority of any Act of 
Parliament. That would give wider 
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powers to the trustees as to the invest- 
ment of trust moneys. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 29, after (‘‘ moneys ’’) insert 
(‘for in any debentures or debenture stock 
issued under the Local Loans Act, 1875, or in 
any corporation or township stock of any 
Municipal Corporation or township in Great 
Britain or Ireland issued under the authority of 
any Act of Parliament.”’)—(The Lord Castle- 
town.) 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he had no 
objection provided it was reasonably 
safe. He did not know whether the 
noble Lord had taken advice on the 
subject; but he should be glad if he 
would communicate with him between 
now and the Report. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdraun. 


Clause agreed to. 


Lorp CASTLETOWN moved, as an 
Amendment, after Olause 7 to insert the 
following :— 

“The Land Commission may make an advance 

to a tenant who is purchasing his holding of 
the whole principal sum or price payable by the 
tenant, without requiring the repayment of the 
advance to be secured by a guarantee deposit, 
if the Land Commission are satisfied that the 
security is reasonably sufficient without such 
deposit.” 
He thought it was a perfectly legitimate 
demand to ask the Government to 
advance the whole of the purchase- 
money on the terns provided in the pro- 
posed clause, as the owner or occupier 
might have all his capital invested in the 
holding, and might be unable to deposit 
the one-fifth of the price required by the 
Act of 1885. He had great pleasure ia 
bearing high testimony to the regular 
and honourable manner in which loans 
were paid in instalments by Irish 
borrowers, and would refer to Mr. Henry 
Fowler, late Secretary to the Treasury, 
who had declared that he was perfectly 
astonished at the regularity with which 
the loans and interest had been paid, 
and which would compare favourably 
with the way in which loans were paid 
in any other portion of the Empire. 
What he (Lord Castletown) proposed 
was that they should assent to the whole 
loans where there was ample security. 


Amendment mored, 

In page 5, after Clause 7, insert following 
clause ;—‘‘ The Land Commission may make 
an advance to a tenant who is purchasing his 


holding of the whole principal sum or price 
02 
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payable by the tenant, without requiring the 
repayment of the advance to be sec by a 
guarantee deposit, if the Land Cowmission are 
satisfied that the security is reasonably 
sufficient without such deposit.”"—(Zhe Lord 
Castletown.) 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, it had 
been pointed out to him that the fact of 
a deposit of one-fifth being required in 
all cases interfered with the sale of 
mortgaged estates, because the mort- 
gagees generally wanted their money 

own. He supported the Amendment. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he was 
afraid it was quite impossible to accept 
the Amendment. In the Act of 1885 
various attempts had been made to deal 
with this very question, and great diffi- 
culty was felt as to how the whole of the 
purchase-money could be advanced in 
safety. It was thought one-fifth was 
required as security. No such arrange- 
ment as that proposed in the Amend- 
ment could be made without the serious 
examination of it by the Treasury. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 8 (Trust funds may be applied 
as a guarantee deposit) agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Duty of Land Commission 
with respect to enforcement of arrears) 
agreed to, with Amendments. 


Clause 10 (Expediting proceedings on 
sales) agreed to, with Amendments. 


Clause 11 (Crown rents, quit rents, 
and tithe rent charge). 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE, in moving as an 
Amendment toinsertafter ‘‘quitrent”’ the 
words ‘“‘ head rent,” said, that difficulties 
had arisen in dealing with the owners of 
head rents in many instances, and he 
had known cases where the sale of land 
had been stopped through the owner of 
the head rent refusing to sell on any 
terms whatever, while, in other cases, 
a practically prohibitive price had been 
demanded, which came to the same 
thing. That was a serious matter, de- 
serving the attention of the House and 
the Government; and he thought that 
something ought te be done to carry 
further the principle they had adopted 
in regard to that question. 

Amendment moved, in page 7, line 16, 
after (“‘ quit rent ’’)‘insert (“‘ head rent.”’) 
—(Zhe Lord Monteagle.) 


Lorv ASHBOURNE said, that that 
question had been very fully considered 
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and discussed in connection with tho 
Land Purchase Act of 1885, and many 
representations were made on the sub- 
ject. The people wha were not owners 
of head rents were willing that they 
should be sub-divided; but those who 
owned head rents objected to it very 
much, urging that it would enormously 
diminish the value of their property, if, 
for example, a head rent of £100 or 
£200, payable at present by one per- 
son, were made payable by a large 
number of persons, which would neces- 
sitate the employment of an agent for 
the purpose. It was, therefore, said 
that it would be unjust to fritter away 
in that manner the property of the 
owners of head rents who were in the 
possession of a secure income without 
any trouble to themselves. Under all 
the circumstances, although he quito 
recognized and sympathized with the 
object in view, he feared it was not 
practicable to deal with the matter in 
the way now suggested. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE had come 
to the conelusion, having given a good 
deal of attention to the matter, that it 
would be necessary to introduce com- 
pulsory sale of head rents on fair terms. 

Earnt SPENCER said, he feared that 
as long as those head rents existed it 
would be almost impossible to get a 
satisfactory system of purchase of land 
by the occupier, and if the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Ashbourne) 
could remove that particular difficulty, 
much would be done to facilitate the 
working of such a system in Ireland. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Privy 
Seat (Earl Cadogan) the following 
Amendments made:—In lines 16, 18, 
and 24, after (‘‘rent charge’’) insert 
(‘* Land Improvement Charge ’’). 


Lorpv CASTLETOWN proposed an 
Amendment for the purpose of provid- 
ing that when any holding sold to a 
tenant under the Land Law (Ireland) 
Acts was subject with other lands to any 
Crown rent, quit rent, tithe rent charge, 
drainage charge, ‘‘terminable annuity 
or rent charge,” the Land Commission 
may apportion such rent or charge be- 
tween the holding and the other land in 
= manner as seemed to them equi- 
table. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 7, line 16, leave out (‘or’) and in 
same line after (“drainage charge’’) insert 
(‘terminable annuity or rent charge.”)— The 
Lord Castletown.) 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he could 
not accept the Amendment, because it 
would interfere with private rights. He 
would, however, consider the matter, 
and communicate with his noble Friend 
before the Report stage. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Privy 
Seat (Earl Cadogan) the following 
Amendment made:—In line 26, at end 
of line, add as a new sub-section— 


**(3.) No such apportionment or redemption 
of Crown rent shall be made without the pre- 
vious consent of the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 
and no such apportionment or redemption of 
tithe rentcharge payable to the Land Commis- 
sion, or of Land Improvement Charge or of 
drainage charge payable to the Commissioners of 
Public Works, shall be made without the pre- 
vious consent of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. 

‘For the purpose of this section, the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury may from time to 
time make rules for regulating the mode of 
giving consents, and the terms upon which con- 
sents shall be given.’’ 


Amendment moved, to add at end of 
Clause the following sub-section :— 

‘“«The Land Commission may, if they think 
it expedient, order the redemption of any head 
rent, or any apportioned part thereof, at a price 
to be fixed by arbitration in the manner pro- 
vided by the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Acts.” 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he would 
consider the question, with the object of 
seeing what could be done at a later 
stage, and must, therefore, ask the noble 
Lord not to press the Amendment on 
that occasion. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE said, he would 
not press his Amendment at that stage. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Limit on the amount of 
advance by the Land Commission); and 
Clause 13 (Charging order for securing 
repayment of an advance), separately 
agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Priority of charge for ad- 
vance) struck out of the Bill. 
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Clause 15 (Writ of possession) agreed 


Clause 16 (Specific performance). 


On the Motion of The Lord Casriez- 
town, the following Amendment made :— 
In page 8, line 22, after (‘‘ when’’) in- 
sert (‘‘ either before or after the passing 
of this Act’’), and in same line leave 
out (“is”) and insert (“‘ has been”). 


Tae Eart or MILLTOWN proposed 
to add to the clause words providing 
that when the Land Commission refuse 
to sanction a sale agreed upon by the 
landlord and tenant, they shall, upon 
the application of either landlord or 
tenant, state the grounds upon which 
such refusal is based. He held that this 
was only reasonable and just, and that 
it was perfectly monstrous that two gen- 
tlemen should be allowed to upset the 
working of the Land Purchase Act with- 
out giving any reason whatever. 


Amendment mored, 

In page 8, line 32, after (“Commission ’’) 
add—(‘* When the Land Commission refuse to 
sanction such sale as aforesaid, they shall, upon 
the application of either landlord or tenant, 
state the grounds upon which such refusal is 
based.’’)—( The Earl of Milltown.) 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, it was im- 
possible for the Government to accept 
the Amendment. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Lorpv MONTEAGLE, in moving to 
insert after Clause 16 a clause providing 
that upon the completion of any sale 
under the Land Law (Ireland) Acts, or 
the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 
1885, the title to each holding, as well 
as deeds, mortgages, and other charges 
affecting it, should be recorded in the 
office of the Land Commission, and not 
in the Registry of Deeds, and that the 
Land Commission should make rules 
and prescribe forms for the purpose of 
carrying this provision into effect, con- 
tended that it was in the interest both 
of those who were to be the purchasers 
and of the vendor that the security 
should be as good as possible. In his 
opinion, this was a singularly favourable 
opportunity for providing machinery for 
the registering of land which was pur- 
chased. 


Amendment moved, after Clauso 16, 
page 8, insert the following Clause :— 
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13.) pen the completion of any sale under 
the Land Law (Ireland) Acts, or the Purchase 
of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885, the title to each 
holding shail be recorded in the office of the 
Land Commission, in such manner and form as 
the Land Commission shall prescribe. 

‘« (2.) The vesting order or conveyance trans- 
ferring such holding shall not be registered in 
the Registry of Deeds, but in lieu thereof a 
memorandum stating that each vesting order or 
conveyance has been made and recorded, shall 
be lodged by the Land Commission in the 
Registry of Deeds, and shall be registered 
therein. 

*(3.) From and after the recording of any 
such title to a holding as aforesaid, the opera- 
tion of the statutes relating to the Registry of 
Deeds in Ireland shall, as from the date of such 
recording and with respect to any subsequent 
dealings with such holding by way of transfer 
or charge or otherwise howsoever, cease to be 
applicable thereto. 

“*(4.) All transfers and mortgages of any 
holding so recorded, and all charges, incum- 
brances, bonds, writings, deeds, and things 
whatsoever which may commence to affect such 
holdings after the recording of the title thereto, 
shall be recorded in the office of the Land Com- 
mission, and shall not be registered either in the 
Registry of Deeds or in the Registry of 
Judgments. 

“(5.) All such transfers, mortgages, charges, 
incumbrances, bonds, writings, deeds, and 
things, shall, as between themselves, take 
priority according to the date at which they are 
recorded. 

“(6.) The Land Commission shall make rules 
and prescribe forms for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the provisions of this section.’’— 
(The Lord Monteagle.) 

Lorpv CASTLETOWN said, he hoped 
that the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Ashbourne) would make such 
arrangements with the Land Commis- 
sioners as would enable them to register 
the transfer of holdings, so that in 
future any holding could be easily traced. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, that this 
was a matter which required close and 
nice consideration, on account of the 
question of priorities which was intro- 
duced by the section. He could not in- 
terfere with the arrangements of the 
Land Commissioners ; but he would con- 
sider the question and would apply to 
those upon whom it was sought to cast 
the administration of this matter. Tho 
proposed clause, he thought, was not 
workable. 

Lorp THRING said, he thought that 
it was desirable, in the interest of both 
tenant and landlord, that there should 
be a system of registry of title. He 





could not see that there was the slightest 
difficulty in the way. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he did not 
know how it could be given effect to; 
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but the object which the noble Lord 
(Lord Monteagle) sought to obtain by 
this Amendment was one of the utmost 
importance. The noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Ashbourne) had said that 
he would obtain the opinion of the 
Land Commission upon it; and he 
(Lord Herschell) would admit that it 
was necessary that the noble and learned 
Lord opposite should consult with those 
whose business it was to administer the 
Act; but, as that body might naturally 
see with an exaggerating eye the diffi- 
culties that might arise, he hoped at the 
same time that the noble and learned 
Lord would exercise his own independent 
judgment in the matter. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, that a 
system of registration must be compul- 
sory to be of any effect, and he thought 
that this was a good opportunity for 
establishing it. 

Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 

Appeals. 

Clause 17 (Provision for hearing of 
appeals under the Land Act). 

Eart SPENCER said, that it might 
be convenient if he made some general 
remarks upon the clause before they 
came to the Amendments which were 
upon the Paper. The Government were 
strengthening the Appeal Courts of the 
Land Commission, with the view, pre- 
sumably, of meeting the amount of work 
that would come before it if this Bill 
became law. At the present moment he 
understood that the arrears pending be- 
fore the Commission numbered only 
3,000, and he expected that the Com- 
mission would shortly reduce them. He 
further understood that a certain ar- 
rangement with regard to three months’ 
notice would still further clear the list 
of a great many cases. He would like 
to hear the views of the Government 
with regard to this matter. He thought 
that the clause as it stood left a great 
deal too much to the discretion of the 
Trish Government. It practically left it 
to the Lord Lieutenant to constitute 
two Courts for the purpose of hearing 
appeals. If he was not mistaken, he 
believed that under the Act of 1881 it 
was necessary that the Courts of Appeal 
should consist of three persons, and he 
imagined that it was the intention of the 
Government now that the Courts should 
be so constituted. In his opinion the 
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Lord Lieutenant had too much power 
thrown upon him. Judges of the High 
Court could be introduced for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the Act; and if the 
Lord Lieutenant were given the powers 
which it was proposed to confer upon 
him, be might even make one of them 
preside over the Court. He did not sup- 
pose, however, that that was the inten- 
tion of the Government. The Court had 
originally consisted of Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan, Mr. Vernon— whose death 
they all deplored, and who had done 
such admirable service—and Mr. Litton. 
Mr. Litton had now been engaged for 
many years as one of the Chief Com- 
missioners, and it would be unfair that 
he should be liable to be superseded 
in the Presidency of the second Court. 
With his great experience and legal 
knowledge it would be far better that 
he should preside in a second Court of 
Appeal than that even a Judge of the 
High Court should do so. Then the 
clause provided that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might nominate a County Court 
Judge to be a member of the Court to 
hear appeals. There were County Court 
Judges and County Court Judges, and 
it would be well if the names of the 
County Court Judges eligible to be so 
nominated were put into the Bill. He 
reserved his right to move Amendments 
to this clause on the Report. 

Lorv ASHBOURNE said, that one 
of the complaints about the administra- 
tion of the Land Act of 1881 had been 
the delay in the hearing of appeals, 
which was often as long as three years. 
There were now as many as 3,000 or 
4,000 appeals waiting to be heard, and, 
therefore, it was deemed advisable to 
take powers in this Bill for constituting, 
if necessary, a second Court of Appeal 
to expedite their hearing. Mr. Justice 
O’ Hagan would naturally preside in one 
Court, and the Judge of the High 
Court, who would be called upon to 
assist, would naturally preside over the 
second, and would, of course, take pre- 
cedence of Mr. Litton. With regard to 
the County Court Judges, he could not 
agree that it would be well to name 
them in the Bill. The Bill was con- 
structed, not on the basis of creating 
new officers at great expense, or to pro- 
vide a new and continuous Appellate 
Division, but to give power to the Exe- 
cutive, from time to time, to make the 
appointments when the necessity arose 
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for them. He thought the clause was 
one that was likely to work fairly and 
satisfactorily. 

Lorp HERSCHELL asked, whether 
a County Court Judge called in to assist 
would take precedence of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Litton ? 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he had not 
considered that delicate point; but he 
felt inclined to think that Mr, Litton 
would have precedence over a County 
Court Judge. 

Tue Eart or ERNE proposed, as an 
Amendment, that the additional mem- 
bers of the Land Commission to be ap- 
pointed should be laymen, and not 
lawyers. There was, he thought, an 
undue proportion of lawyers upon it. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY stated 
thai they did not propose that the County 
Court Judges selected to administer the 
Act should be County Court Judges and 
Land Commissioners too. Somebody 
else would be appointed for the time to 
do their County Court work. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he would 
point out that the constitution of the 
Land Commission would have to be con- 
sidered in August, 1888; and if they 
did not appoint officials who had already 
posts which gave them permanence of 
tenure, they must supply their places 
by men who would only be employed 
for a few months. That was not 
desirable. Her Majesty’s Government 
did not suggest that they would have 
permanent work; but they might be 
occasionally required to assist in the 
Commission to keep down arrears. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. The Land Com- 
mission would by effluxion of time come 
to an end next year, and it would then 
have to be reconstituted. It would not 
be well to anticipate that now. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue Eart or ERNE moved an Amend- 
ment, with the object of excluding 
County Court Judges from service upon 
the divisions of the Land Commission 
to be hereafter constituted. He did not 
for a moment doubt the capacity of the 
County Court Judges to fulfil the duties 
which the clause would impose upon 
them, but he thought that they were al- 
ready sufficiently burdened with work. 

Viscount DE VESCI supported the 
Amendment. 
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inted out that the County Court 
Sele who were appointed Land Com- 
missioners would not have to discharge 
their ordinary duties, some other official 
being appointed to do the work. Con- 
sequently, the argument that they 
would be over-burdened fell to the 
ground. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, that the 
tribunal must be composed somehow. 
The precedent followed by the Govern- 
ment in this case was drawn from a Bill 
drafted three years ago, when Sir 
George Trevelyan was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. It was not thought de- 
sirable to fill the tribunal with officials 
who did not hold permanent appoint- 
ments. The Land Commission must be 
reconstituted before August, 1888, and 
during the interval it would be well to 
take advantage of the services of men 
of experience, whose tenure of office was 
durable. If the County Court Judges 
were excluded from the appellate tri- 
bunal, it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find other permanent officials 
equally well fitted to discharge the func- 
tions of that Court. Besides, they 
would only serve in case their assistance 
was needed to keep down appeals. 

Eart SPENCER said, he still main- 
tained that it would be much better to 
specify accurately the constitution of the 
Court in the Bill than to leave it for 
settlement by the Lord Lieutenant. He 
hoped that the noble and learned Lord 
would consent to name the County Court 
Judges who would be appointed. He 
also thought that power should be given 
to the Lord Chancellor to direct any 
Judge appointed after the passing of the 
Act to sit, if necessary, in this Court of 
Appeal on land cases. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Remuneration of County 
Court Judge). 

Clause 19 (Procedure on appeals). 

Lorp CASTLETOWN (for Lord 
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providing that the independent valuer 
shall, in all cases, report to the Com- 
missioners his opinion as to the amount 
of the judicial rent of the holding, and 
the basis on which he has arrived at 
such opinion ; and shall accompany his 
Report with an Ordnance map of the 


holding, and a statement of such facts | 
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and circumstances as may be required 
for the purpose of enabling the Land 
Commission to form a judgment as to 
the subject-matter of such Report ; and, 
further, that the appointment of valuers 
shall be vested in the Lord Lieutenant, 
such valuers to be sworn in the same 
manner as Judges of the High Court of 
Justice are sworn, said, he believed that 
would be a very useful provision, and 
that it would result in producing a 
valuable history of the holding. 


Amendment moved, 


To add at the end of clause—“ Such valuer 
shall in all cases report to the Commissioners 
his opinion as to the amount of the judicial rent 
of the holding, and the basis on which he has 
arrived at such opinion; and shall accompany 
his report with an ordnance map of the hold- 
ing and a statement of such facts and circum- 
stances as may be required for the purpose of 
enabling the Land Commission to form a judg- 
ment as to the subject-matter of such report. 
Every such report shall be filed, and may be 
inspected by the parties, a reasonable time be- 
fure the sitting of the Land Commission, or 
the Division thereof which is to hear the ap- 
peal, or re-hear the case to which such report 
refers ; and any party shall be entitled to an 
office or certified copy thereof on payment of 
such reasonable charge as shall be prescribed. 

“ The power of appointing valuers under the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, and this Act, is 
hereby vested in the Lord Lieutenant, who 
shall, on the requisition of the Land Commis- 
sion, exercise the same; and every commis- 
sioner, sub-commissioner, and valuer appointed 
after the passing of this Act, shall be sworn in 
the same manner as judges in the High Court 
of Justice are now by law required to be 
sworn.’’— (Zhe Lord Castletown.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, he: was under 
the impression that the object desired 
could be attained by rules; but he 
should accept the Amendment with cer- 
tain alterations as to phraseology, which 
he should be prepared to state on Re- 
port. 

Amendment agreed (o. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remission of Local Rates. 


Clause 20 (Remission of local rates). 
On the Motion of The Lorp Privy 


. ; | Sean (Earl Cadogan) the followin 
Superry), in moving to insert words | . gan) . 


Amendment made :— 


‘*(4.) Where any poor rate is remitted under 
this section in respect of land let at a rent, the 
third section of the Act of the Session of 
the sixth and seventh years of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, chapter 92, shall apply.’’ 

On the Motion of The Lord Monr- 
EAGLE, the following Amendment 
made :— 
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49 
(“5.) No poor-rate collector or barony con- 


stable shall be required to ty under his 
warrant any rate or cess whi hes been re- 
mitted by an order under this section.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Lorv FITZGERALD said, that at 
that point (11.30) he must appeal to the 
noble Marquess at the head of the 
Government to allow the further con- 
sideration of the clauses of the Bill in 
Committee to be now adjourned. 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY 
said, he did not propose that they should 
have an All-night Sitting on their Bill; 
but he would now consent to report 
Progress, and desired to proceed again 
with the discussion in Committee to- 
morrow. With regard to an adjourn- 
ment for the further consideration of the 
Bill, as had been hinted at in some 
quarters, over the Whitsun holidays, he 
did not think that, if such an adjourn- 
ment took place, it would make much 
difference. This Bill depended upon 
the measure in the other House, and at 
present the sister Bill was not making 
much progress. They did not propose 
to send this Bill to the other House 
until the other measure was safe from 
its dangers there. There was no ab- 
solute pressure for their speed. 

Tuz Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
hoped the noble Marquess would see his 
way to go on with the Bill after the 
holidays. The amended clauses were of 
vital importance, and their Lordships 
had no time to consider Amendments. 
They could not possibly do it before the 
holidays. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he had a 
very important Amendment to propose 
on Clause 21, the object of which was to 
render the Bankruptcy Clauses wholly 
unnecessary. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, that if their Lordships did not take 
the Bill up to-morrow its consideration 
must be put off until after Whitsuntide. 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland had 
business to transact in Ireland, and 
Friday was the only other day con- 
veniently at their disposal. On the 
whole, therefore, he thought it would be 
better to go on, and the Bill would be 
put down for to-morrow (Tuesday), 
when, if their Lordships should still be 
of opinion that there had not been 
sufficient opportunity for considering the 
important Clauses 21, 22, and 23, which 
followed the point at which they had 
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adjourned, the Government would con- 
sent either to adjourn the further pro- 
gress of the Bill until after Whitsun, or 
would have the measure re-committed in 
regard to those particular clauses. 


House resumed; House to be again 
in Committee Zo-morrow. 


JUBILEE SERVICE IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

Moved, ‘‘That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of arranging the dis- 
tribution of tickets of admission to be given to 
Peers on the occasion of the Jubilee Thanks- 
giving Service to be held in Westminster Abbey 
on 21st June.’’—( The Lord Chamberlain.) 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Eleven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
ISfonday, 16th May, 1887. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirrer — Forest 
School, appointed. 

Surpty—considered in Committee—Anrmy Esti- 
mates ; Civit Service Estimates ; £3,830,300, 
on Account—Cxiass I.—Pvsiic Works ANp 
Buitpmncs; Crass II.—Sanarires anp Ex- 
PENSES OF Crvit Departments; Crass IIT. 
—Law anv Justice; Crass [V.—Epvucation, 
Science, anp Ant; Crass V.—ForeiGn AND 
CotonrAt Services ; CLass VI.—Non-Errec- 
TIVE AND CHARITARLE Services; Cuass VII. 
—Miscet.angous ; Revenve Derari MENTS 

Pusutic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
National Debt and Local Loans ® [266]. 

First Reading—Railway and C Traffic * 
(265). 

Second Reading—Trusts (Scotland) Act (1867) 
Amendment [225]; East India Stock Con- 
yersion* [263]; Parish Allotments Com- 
mittees [170], debate adjourned ; Open Spaces 
(Dublin) [80]. 

ProvistonaL Orver Bitt — Third Reading — 
Pier and Harbour * [222], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
— 0—_ 

LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—QUARTER SESSIONS AND 
ASSIZES. 

Mr. SHIRLEY (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Doncaster) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether he will take steps to prevent 
ordinary Quarter Sessions cases from 
being tried at the Assizes; and, if he 
will explain on what principle or system 
counsel are selected to conduct ‘Treasury 
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ee at Quarter Sessions and 
izes ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight), in 
reply, said, he had no power to prevent 
ordinary Sessions cases being taken at 
Assizes. The Government intended to 
introduce a Bill on the subject ; but the 
present state of Public Business made it 
extremely improbable that they would 
be able to do so at an early date. The 
selection of counsel to conduct Treasury 
prosecutions rested with the Attorney 
General. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—ANNADOWN NATIONAL 
SCHOOL, CO. DOWN. 


Mr. KER (Down, E.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the Board of National 
Education (Ireland) has refused to ap- 
prove of the appointment of a monitor 
for the Annadown National School, 
County Down, which has an average 
attendance for the last year far in ex- 
cess of that required by the Rules of the 
Board, and that the master has generally 
between 40 and 60 pupils to attend to 
without any assistance ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Board of National Education 
stated they were obliged to refuse their 
sanction to this appointment, amongst 
others, owing to the temporary excess 
of pupils. The Ist of July in each year 
was the day fixed for sanctioning new 
appointments of monitors. Any repre- 
sentation then made by Inspectors 
would be fully considered by the Com- 
missioners. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—AUGHIOGAN NATIONAL 
SCHOOL, CO. TYRONE—THE “ WORK- 
MISTRESS.” 


Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will state 
the grounds upon which the Board of 
National Education made an Order, 
dated Ist February, 1987, altering the 
status of the workmistress of the Aug- 
hiogan National School, County Tyrone, 
by making her position that of ‘‘ tem- 
porary workmistress;’’ and, whether 
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the average attendance, which regulates 
the status of such teachers, warranted 
the alteration referred to ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, it appeared that the manager of 
this school appointed a female tem- 
porary assistant, and afterwards ap- 

ointed a workmistress. The Board of 

ational Education could not, therefore, 
under their rules, pay the salary of a 
workmistress and a female temporary 
assistant at the same time; but to meet 
the case they decided to grant a salary 
to a temporary female assistant if the 
average attendance was 170 children, 
and a salary of workmistress if the 
average attendance reached 200 children. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—MILLTOWN NATIONAL 
SCHOOL, CO. TYRONE, 


Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is usual to 
compel workmistresses, who have been 
already recognized as such by the Board 
of National Education, to submit to re- 
examination in certain branches of the 
subject which they teach, and upon what 
grounds the Commissioners of Education 
have ordered a further examination of 
Miss Daly, of the Milltown National 
School, County Tyrone, in view of the 
fact that her appointment has been 
already ratified by the - Education 
Board ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, it was not usual, except in special 
cases, to compel workmistresses to be 
re-examined. In the case referred to, 
the Commissioners of National Education 
reported that Miss Daly was merely 
examined in one branch in which she 
had not previously obtained a place in 
her examination. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND)—LINE  BE- 
TWEEN SCHULL AND SKIBBEREEN. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is a fact that the line of tramway be- 
tween Schull and Skibbereen has become 
a complete failure, owing to the manner 
in which it has been constructed; and, 
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whether, considering the fact that a Go- 
vernment Engineer has certified that the 
line has been properly made, the Trea- 
sury will come to the relief of the rate- 
payers, who are liable for the money 
advanced for the promotion of the 
scheme ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro truoz BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) (who replied) 
said : An Inspecting Officer of the Board 
of Trade reported that the Schull and 
Skibbereen Tramway and Light Rail- 
way was fit for public traffic; and in 
September last a certificate to this effect 
was issued, the speed of trains being 
limited to a low rate over certain parts 
of the line. It is now understood that 
the traffic has been stopped, owing to 
the failure of the engines employed. 
But, in consequence of representations 
made by 20 ratepayers of the district to 
the Board of Trade, orders have been 
given that an inquiry shall be held, at 
an early date, under the provisions of 
the 45th section of the Order in Council, 
which authorized the construction of the 
tramway. 


ASYLUMS (IRELAND) —- MONAGHAN 
DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Asylums for the Poor in Ireland, in 
their Annual Report, dated March 9, 
1886, of the Monaghan District Lunatic 
Asylum, state— 

‘* The ceilings in many parts of the establish- 
ment require repair, and some of the corridors on 
the ground would be improved if boarded, as the 
female patients undress in them previous to 
going to bed. ‘This the resident physician will 
have attended to by bringing the subject before 
the Board at their next meeting. 

‘With reference to waterclosets and means 
of personal ablution, much improvement is re- 
quisite which, I think, will be fully carried out 
before the existing building contract will have 
terminated ;” 
whether the dividing walls between the 
several departments are not carried up 
to the roof, as is required in all public 
institutions in England, as a check on 
the spread of fire; whether diphtheria 
has recently broken out in the asylum ; 
whether the resident medical officer and 
Visiting Committee have frequently 
urged the Board to carry out the In- 
spector’s recommendations; whether it 
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is a fact that these alterations have not 
yet been made; and, will he take steps 
to compel the Board of Governors to 
carry out the Inspector’s recommenda- 
tions without further delay ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Arrangements are being made to 
have the necessary improvements carried 
out at the Monaghan District Lunatic 
Asylum. Diphtheria has not, it appears, 
recently broken out ; and one of the In- 
spectors who visited the asylum towards 
the end of last March found the sanitary 
condition of the patients so satisfactory 
that only four out of the entire number 
of 485 were confined to bed. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (IRELAND)— 
DERRY BRIDGE COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Act under which the Derry 
Bridge Commissioners are appointed 
gives them the exclusive right of ferry- 
age across the River Foyle, at Derry ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiyc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, that this Question related to the 
interpretation of an Act of Parliament ; 
and, therefore, the hon. Member would 
see that the Irish Government could 
hardly give an answer to it. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—MONAGHAN 
UNION—NOTICE TO GUARDIANS. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that Miss Gertrude Rose, Mr. 
Dacre Hamilton, and Colonel Forster, 
landlords within the Monaghan Union, 
have notified the Guardians of their in- 
tention of evicting 65 families, their 
tenants, forthwith; whether it is true 
that two large wings of the workhouse 
at Monaghan are at present occupied by 
the Monaghan Militia, assembled for 
their annual training; whether, in con- 
sequence, the Guardians will be unable 
to provide accommodation for these 
tenants if evicted ; and, whether, under 
the circumstances, the Government will 
refuse to give any assistance in carrying 
out these evictions until the Militia are 
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disbanded, and the Guardians are thus 
enabled to provide shelter for them ? 
Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnea- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: It appears that the landlords 
named have served the relieving officer 
with notices of eviction in the case of 61 
families. The two wings of the work- 
house are at present occupied by the 
Monaghan Militia, but will be vacated 
by them on the 28th instant. The 
Guardians of the Union report that there 
isample accommodation for these tenants 
in the workhouse, independent of the 
reg temporarily occupied by the 
filitia, should there be a great influx of 
paupers through the carrying out of the 
evictions. 
not seem to anticipate that such an influx 
will result from the evictions: 


LABOURERS’ ACTS (IRELAND)—THE 
RETURN. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When the Return 
showing the working of the Labourers’ 
Acts (Ireland), ordered on 5th April, 
1887, will be laid upon the Table ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Ktye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The information required for this 
Return is being obtained from the Clerks 
of Unions. Some of the clerks have not 
yet supplied it, and the statement of 
several have been returned for explana- 
tion. It is not possible to say at present 
when the Return will be ready to lay 
upon the Table; but no time shall be 
lost in preparing it. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR OF HER 
MAJESTY’S REIGN — HOLIDAY IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Whether he will consider the 
propriety of permitting that when the 


50th anniversary of the Accession to the | 


Crown of Her Gracious Majesty shall be 
celebrated in any elementary schools by 
a whole holiday, the scholars shall, in 
the interest of the teachers and of 
themselves, have credit for two attend- 
ances, in the same way as two attend- 


Colonel King-Tarman 
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The Guardians, however, do ; 











ances are credited to scholars when an 
elementary school is used for election 
purposes ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wr- 
utAM Harr Dyke) (Kent, Dartford) : 
The two attendances to which my hon. 
Friend refers are credited to scholars by 
a special provision of the Code to meet 
the case of a compulsory closing ofa 
school under the Ballot Act; but, glad 
as I should be to meet the wishes of 
those who desire to celebrate the Jubilee 
in the way suggested, I am advised that 
the Department have no power in tho 
matter, and that the holiday must be 
given under the usual conditions. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—JOSEPH WATT, 
RELIEVING OFFICER OF THE BEL. 
FAST UNION. 

Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he is aware that owing to 
the reported drunkenness and neglect of 
duty of Joseph Watt, one of the relieving 
officers of the Belfast Union, at a meet- 
ing held on the 3rd May, 1887, tho 
Guardians decided and directed that 
Watt’s conduct for the ensuing week 
should be closely watched to see if any 
improvement would set in, and that as 
the result Watt was drunk, to tho 
knowledge of several officers of tlio 
Union and others, and did not attend 
to the Barrack Street Dispensary for 
several days; is he aware that Watt’s 
conduct was brought home to the know- 
ledge of a large Board of the Guardians 
on the 10th May, 1887, and that his ser- 
vices are still retained witaout admoni- 
tion or reproof; and, what action does 
the Local Government Board intend to 
take in the matter ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, he had already stated twice, he 
thought, in reply to Questions on this 
subject, that this relieving officer was 
obliged to retire from the meeting of tho 
Board on the 3rd instant owing to ill- 
ness. The Guardians on the day in 
question did not give any instructions 
that Watt should be watched to ascer- 
tain whether he was intoxicated. His 
non-attendance, reported due to illness, 
was confirmed by a medical certificate, 
which was laid before the Guardians at 
their meeting on the 10th instant. The 
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Local Government Board did not see any 
grourd at the present moment for action 
on their part. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — ASSAULT ON 
WARDER M‘CONNELL IN MOUNTJOY 
PRISON. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the facts connected 
with the assault committed on warder 
M‘Connell in Mountjoy Prison on the 
9th instant by two convicts ; whether it is 
the fact, as stated in the public Press, 
that the warder’s life was saved by the 
intervention of another convict named 
Tansey, who interfered to protect him ; 
and, whether it is proposed to recognize 
Tansey’s action in the matter by the re- 
mission of his sentence, or otherwise ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The assault committed upon three 
warders on the occasion referred to 
forms the subject of an inquiry on oath, 
which has been adjourned, owing to the 
life of one of the warders being not yet 
out of danger. Pending the result of 
this inquiry, the Irish Government are 
unable to make any further statement in 
the matter. 


THE TRUCK ACTS—VIOLATION OF 
THEIR PROVISIONS. 

Mr. BARBOUR (Paisley) asked the 
Lord Advocate, If his attention has been 
called to The Paisley Daily Express of the 
4th and 6th instant, in which are alleged 
what appear to be breaches of the 
Truck Acts, by the contractors for the 
improvement of the River Cart; if he 
has taken steps to ascertain the truth, or 
otherwise, of these statements; and, if 
true, what steps are being taken for the 
enforcement of the law ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) 
(Bute) (who replied) said, the Lord Ad- 
vocate’s attention had been called to the 
matter, and an inquiry had been made. 
There was no doubt that proceedings 
such as those to which the Question re- 
ferred constituted a distinct breach of 
the Truck Acts if done by an employer to 
whose business the Act applied; but 
the work in question did not fall within 
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the present limited scope of the Acts, and 
it was, therefore, impossible to inter- 
fere. 


POST OFFICE—PRIVATE AND OFFI- 
CIAL POST-CARDS. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to an issue of white post cards supplied 
by Fullford, Printers, at King’s Cross, 
for 64d. per dozen; and, whether, if 
such a price is remunerative, he will 
consider the question of reducing the 
prices of the post cards supplied by the 
Post Office, which are respectively 7d. 
and 8d. per dozen for the yellow and 
white post cards ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
cards to which the hon. Member refers 
are not those issued by the Post Offic, 
but are private post-cards, allowed, under 
certain conditions, to be stamped at 
Somerset House. I cannot say pre- 
cisely how it is that the stationer named 
undertakes to sell these cards at so low 
a price; but possibly it may be because 
they bear an advertisement. As has 
been more than once explained to the 
House, the Post Office is not at present 
in a position to reduce the price of the 
official post-cards. I extremely regret 
to say that, as a matter of fact, the con- 
tract has yet some time to run. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT— 
COLLECTIONS AT LIVERPOOL, COL- 
CHESTER, AND CORK. 


Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, When will 
appointments be made to collections of 
Inland Revenue now vacant at Liver- 
pool, Colchester, and Cork; and, will 
the third class Collectors of Inland Re- 
venue, whose promotions have been 
deferred by the non-filling of these 
vacancies, be compensated for their 
monetary loss in not receiving their 
promotions ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, that appoint- 
ments had been made to collections of 
Inland Revenue at Liverpool, Colchester, 
and Cork. The third-class Collectors of 
Inland Revenue, whose promotions had 
been deferred by the non-filling of those 
vacancies, will not be compensated for 
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their monetary loss in not receiving 
their promotions. 





FRANCE—THE PARIS EXHIBITION IN 


1889. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the statement 
that has appeared in the newspapers is 
correct, that Her Majesty’s Government 
has declined to take part officially in the 
French Exhibition of 1889; and, whe- 
ther, if the statement be correct, it is 
intended that henceforward Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government shall take no offi- 
cial part in any ne gp Exhibitions, or 
that there are special grounds for the 
refusal in this particular case ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I informed the House last 
Thursday that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has declined to take part officially 
in the French Exhibition of 1889. No 
such inference as the hon. Member sug- 
gests is to be drawn from that fact. In 
the present case, the date of the pro- 
posed Exhibition has been fixed so as to 
synchronize with the Centenary of, and 
to commemorate, the French Revolution. 
It does not appear to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment appropriate to join officially in 
celebrating political events in a foreign 
country, where differences of opinion 
exist regarding them. 


ADMIRALTY—POLICE FINE ON A 
NAVAL LIEUTENANT. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been 
directed to the fact that a Naval Lieu- 
tenant has been fined in a Portsmouth 
Police Court for a common assault; and, 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to take in the matter? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamittoy) (Middlesex, Ealing): A Na- 
val Lieutenant has been fined for a com- 
mon assault. It appears that when out 
riding he came into collision with a cart, 
and in a moment of irritation hit the 
driver with his riding whip. The officer 
apologized for the transaction, and has 
been fined; and the Commander-in-Chief 
has expressed his disapproval of his con- 
duct. I do not propose to take any fur- 
ther action in the matter. 
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ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT) — 
CAPTAIN HORTON, INSPECTOR OF 
SADDLERY AT WOOLWICH. 
Coroner HUGHES- HALLETT 

(Rochester) asked the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance, Whether Captain Hor- 
ton, Riding Master of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, who has just been appointed 
Inspector of Saddlery at Woolwich, is 
still on the active list of his regiment; 
and, whether, as his service is only 26 
years, 315 days, or thereabouts, he is 
entitled, under Article 92 of Royal War- 
rant of 3lst December, 1886, to retire- 
ment and full pension of his rank, having 
attained neither the required age nor 
length of service ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrncore) (Exeter): Captain Horton 
is at present temporarily employed as 
Inspector of Saddlery, and is still on the 
active list of his regiment. Captain 
Horton will be entitled to retire on the 
pension earned by 20 years’ service in 
November next. 


TITHES—DISTRAINT FOR NON-PAY- 
MENT, SHINFORD, BERKS. 

Sm THOMAS GROVE (Wilts, Wil- 
ton) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact, as 
reported in Zhe Mark Lane Express ot 
9th May, that a distraint for tithes was 
carried out, on Monday 2nd instant, at 
Shinford, Berks, by order of the Dean 
and Chapter of Hereford, on property 
belonging to the Reverend B. Body, of 
Eldon House, Reading, and that, in con- 
sequence of a large cattle fair being 
held on the same day in the immediate 
neighbourhood, a rick of hay, valued at 
£70, was sold for £51, to the great loss 
of Mr. Body; whether it is lawful to 
distrain for tithe, as in this case, on the 
Monday, the notice for such distraint 
having only been given, by advertise- 
ment in the local newspapers, on the 
Saturday previous; and, whether, the 
notice being one only of one day, the 
distraint is invalid ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worrter) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
Secretary of State is in communication 
with the Dean and Chapter as to the 
facts quoted; but as yet there has not 
been time to receive a reply. The Se- 
cretary of State must decline to give an 
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opinion as to the legality of the pro- 
ceedings. If the person distrained upon 
feels aggrieved, he has his remedy at 
law. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUB{L{LEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—H.R.H. 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
sbire, Lichfield) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether, in pursuance 
of the arrangements made in respect of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught, it is also contemplated that His 
Royal Highness the Commander in Chief 
of the Mediterranean Fleet, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, shall receive leave of 
absence from his post in order to be 
present at Her Majesty’s Jubilee; whe- 
ther there is any precedent for the Com- 
mander in Chief of this Fleet being 
allowed to come on leave ; whether any 
steps will be taken to show the excep- 
tional nature of the proposed action in 
this case; and, for how long a period 
leave will be granted ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorez 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I have 
given leave to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh to come home and 
be present at Her Majesty’s Jubilee, and 
arrangements have been made te carry 
out that object. The arrangement is in 
accordance with precedent ; and the ex- 
ceptional nature of the occasion so 
speaks for itself as to render it unneces- 
sary toissue any special order on the 
subject. The Duke will be absent from 
his command about 10 days. 

Mr. LABOUCEERE (Northampton): 
Will the noble Lord be kind enough to 
say whether the Duke’s pay and emolu- 
ments are to go on? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: No. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—RETTIRED 
SERGEANTS OF VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is intended that 
Sergeants of Volunteers, if recommended 
by their Commanding Officers, should, 
on retirement after 10 years’ service, be 
permitted to retain their rank and wear 
their uniform; and, if so, when an official 
communication to this effect will be made 
to officers commanding Volunteer Corps ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
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Volunteer Regulations, which is now 
being printed, a Rule authorizing ser- 
geants of Volunteers retiring after 10 
years’ service, if specially recommended 
by their Commanding Officers, to retain 
their rank and wear their sergeants’ 
uniform, with the distinguishing badge 
— denotes honorary members of the 
oree. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MIS- 
CARRIAGE OF SUMMONSES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) (for 
Sir Tuomas Esmonve) (Dublin Co., 8.) 
asked the Postmaster General, How it 
came about that all the summonses to 
witnesses for the defence in the recent 
case between Mr. Hazley, the Postmaster 
of Blackrock, and Mr. Little, which were 
detained in the Blackrock Post Office, 
managed to slip into the same news- 

aper; and, if the newspaper was de- 
ivered in the ordinary course of post ; 
and, if so, what is the explanation of the 
mistake not being discovered in time ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
answer to the hon. Baronet’s further 
Question, I have to explain that all the 
subpoenas were in one envelope. The 
newspaper into which the letter contain- 
ing them slipped was delivered at its 
address in the ordinary course on the 
14th of April. The letter, however, was 
not given back from that address till the 
16th. 


EGYPT — THE NEGOTIATIONS — 
EVACUATION BY THE BRITISH. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true 
that an agreement has been come to 
with the Porte as to the date of the 
evacuation of Egypt by the British ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Ican give the hon. Mem- 
ber no other answer than that which I 
gave him on Friday, when he asked the 
same Question without Notice. 


WAR OFFICE—SKILLED AND ORDINARY 
WORKMEN AT ENFIELD. 
Covonsr HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, The number of skilled workmen 
employed at Enfield, as compared with 
the number of ordinary labourers, and 
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Tuer SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrucore) (Exeter) (who replied) said : 
There are 1,284 skilled workmen em- 
ployed at the Royal Small Arms Factory 
at Enfield, as compared with 803 ordi- 
nary labourers. The wages of the former 
vary from 5}d. to 1s. per hour; those of 
the latter from 4}d. to 9d. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
SALARIES OF POOR LAW OFFICERS. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether medical and other 
officers appointed by Boards of Guar- 
dians are officers for life, and whether the 
salaries paid to them annually are un- 
alterable, except with the consent of such 
officers, however greatly their duties may 
be diminished ; whether heis awarethat in 
consequence of the great decrease in the 
number of paupers ‘amounting in some 
cases to about one-half) during the last 
few years, many of those officers are now 
receiving salaries out of all proportion to 
the duties they have to perform; and, 
whether he would be willing to suggest 
that the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service should extend their inquiries to 
the question of the Salaries of Poor Law 
Officers ; or whether he will, by a clause 
in the forthcoming County Government 
Bill or by some other means, empower 
Boards of Guardians to regulate the 
salaries of their officers according to the 
duties required of them ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): District 
medical officers and relieving officers are, 
speaking generally, appointed for life, 
subject, of course, to the proper per- 
formance of their duties, and their 
salaries cannot be reduced without their 
consent. It is not the case that there 
has been, on the whole, ‘“‘a great de- 
crease in the number of paupers during 
the last few years,” although, no doubt, 
in particular instances this has been so. 
Neither is it the case, in my opinion, that 
many of these officers are receiving 
salaries ‘‘out of proportion ’’ to the duties 
they have to perform. I could not under- 
take to suggest that the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Civil Service should extend 
their inquiries to the salaries of Poor 
Law officers, as this would be entirely 
beyond the scope of their labours; but 
the question of the powers which should 
be possessed by Boards of Guardians 
with respect to their officers will receive 








consideration in connection with the 
County Government Billi. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE TELE. 
GRAPH OFFICE, DUBLIN. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he is 
aware that five first-class appointments 
in the Telegraph Office, Dublin, which 
were sanctioned by the Treasury several 
months ago, have not yet been made; 
whether four similar appointments, 
caused by vacancies in same office, have 
yet been carried out; and, whethcr, 
considering the delay in declaring the 
appointments, the clerks promoted will 
receive ‘‘ back pay” from the date on 
which the appointments were sanctioned 
by the Treasury ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): I am 
aware that the appointments to which 
the hon. Member refers have not yet 
been filled; but I hope now to be 
able to fill them shortly. Whether the 
persons upon whom they may be con- 
ferred can be allowed to draw the salaries 
of their new posts from a date anterior 
to that on which they enter on the duties 
shall be considered. 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE—THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in consideration of the short- 
ness of the Recess at Easter, the Go- 
vernment will inform the House as to 
the date and probable duration of the 
adjournment at Whitsuntide ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Sir, the 
Government have felt some hesitation 
in deciding on the proposals to be made 
to the House as to a Whitsuntide Re- 
cess, as, although the holiday at Easter 
was a very short one, it must be ad- 
mitted that the condition of Public 
Business, taken alone, would not war- 
rant the Government in proposing a 
long adjournment next week; but having 
regard to the fact that the House has 
been sitting almost without a break for 
nearly four months, and the physical 
exhaustion which incessant and pro- 
longed attendance has produced, not 
only in Members, but in the officers of 
the House, we have come to the con- 
clusion that it will probably conduce to 
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the better conduct of Business if we ad- 
journ on Tuesday afternoon, the 24th, 
after a Morning Sitting, until Monday, 
the 6th of June; and I may venture to 
express the confident hope that before 
the adjournment substantial progress 
will be made with the urgent Business 
which is, or will be brought, under the 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) asked whether the Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill would 
be taken next week ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I prefer to 
mention that somewhat later. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—CONVOCATION 
OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If his at- 
tention has been called to the following 
Resolution, said to have been unani- 
mously passed by the Upper House of 
Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury, and to the debate thereon, re- 
ported in Zhe Times of the 11th May— 

“That the President be requested to apply 
for the assenting license of the Crown for 
making a canon to enlarge and re-arrange the 
representation of the clergy of the Province of 
Canterbury in Convocation, in conformity with 
the annexed table. The table is to consist of 
four columns, detailing respectively the dio- 
ceses, the archdeaconries, the number of proc- 
tors at present, and the number proposed,” 
and to the statement of the proposer of 
the Resolution that it— ; 


“Was adopted in order to avoid the inter- 
ference of a secular Parliament ;” 
whether it is true,as stated in the course 
of debate, that there is no precedent for 
the course proposed; and, whether Go- 
vernment, before granting the applica- 
tion, or assenting to any other course 
calculated or intended to impair or ques- 
tion the supremacy of Parliament, will 
give this House an opportunity of con- 
sidering the subject ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
had my attention called to the Resolu- 
tion to which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber refers; but, up to the present time, 
no application of the nature involved in 
the proposition referred to has been 
made to the Crown. If it is made, it 
will receive the serious consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and no 
course will be taken by the Government 
which will impair or question the 
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authority of Parliament, as defined and 
laid down by Statute. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE OATHS BILL. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, What course the Govern- 
ment propose to take in respect to a Bill 
to amend the Law as to Oaths now 
standing for second reading; and, whe- 
ther the objects proposed to be attained 
under the said Bill are not already, to a 
great extent, provided for by Statute ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrra) (Strand, Westminster): Her 
Majesty’s Government, without denying 
that there are points in the Oaths Bill 
which deserve the consideration of Par- 
liament, are unable to concur with the 
Bill in its present form. The objects 
proposed to be obtained in the Bill intro- 
duced are, to a great extent, provided 
by the Evidence An.endment Act, 1869, 
which enables a witness who objects to 
take the oath, or a person upon whose 
conscience the oath is not binding, to 
give evidence, after making a declara- 
tion in the words stated in the Statute. 
So far as witnesses are concerned, there 
is no necessity, as the Government are 
advised, for the Bill. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was aware that the Act of 1869 did 
not apply to jurors at all; that many 
jurors were escaping from duty, rightly 
or wrongly, by professing to be persons 
without religious belief; that the Act of 
1869 did not affect any case in which bar- 
risters, solicitors, magistrates, or other 
persons were required to take the oath 
of allegiance, or any of the cases of pro- 
missory oaths in any of these classes. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not able 
to answer the hon. Gentleman on a 
question of law. If he desires to have 
an answer given perhaps he will be so 
good as to put the Question on the 
Paper. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, his only 
object was to direct the attention of the 
First Lord of the Treasury to these 
classes. He did not desire an answer. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE FLINTSHIRE 
MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 

(for Sir Tnomas Esmonve) (Dublin Co., 

8.) asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
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If the Lord Chancellor will communicate 
with the Lord Lieutenant of Flintshire, 
with aview to ascertaining whether there 
aro any Nonconformists in the county 
qualified for the magistracy; and, if it 
be found upon inquiry that there are, 
whether the Lord Chancellor will cause 
the necessary steps to be taken to place 
them upon the Bench ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man, whether he was aware that the 
Members for the county and borough of 
Flint, one of whom is a Nonconformist, 
are qualified to act, and, as a matter of 
fact, do act, as magistrates for counties 
other than the County of Flint, and 
whether there is any valid reason for 
their exclusion from the Bench of the 
county which they represent in Parlia- 
ment ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssrrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was not aware of the facts 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had stated, as he (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was not intimately acquainted 
with the List of the Magistracy of 
the United Kingdom. As to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, the Lord 
Chancellor saw no reason to doubt that 
the Lord Lieutenant of Flintshire had 
arranged to recommend those Gentle- 
men whom lhe considered to be most 
suited to the Magisterial Bench in each 
district, having regard to all t':e cireum- 
stances of each case; and he was not 
aware that any circumstances had arisen 
which called for his interference. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): May I ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether it is true, as 
stated in several newspapers, tliat the 
British Government have annexed Zulu- 
land to the Crown; and, if that is so, 
whether this has been done with the 
sanction of the Zulu nation ; and, also, 
whether it is customary or right, in the 
case of such vast territories, to annex 
them without the consent of Parlia- 
ment? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Howranp) (Hampstead): I can 
but refer the hon. Gentleman to the 
answer which I gave a few nights ago, 
in which I stated that Sovereignty had 
been proclaimed over Zululand, and that 
the Zulus had assented. 


Mr. D. Sullivan 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman state what 
steps were taken to discover the views of 
the Zulus ? 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND: Steps were 
taken by informing the Zulus what was 
going to be done. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I would ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, whether 
he will give the House an early oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion upon this 
most important action of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): There 
will, I think, be an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion on the Colonial Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: When? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That depends on 
the progress of Public Business. 


, 


RAILWAY RATES BILL. 

In reply to Mr. Heneace (Great 
Grimsby), 

Tue SECRETARY to rue BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) said, that this 
Bill would be reprinted, and would be 
in the hands of Members shortly. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUEBILL. 
In reply to Mr. Ditton (Mayo, E.), 
Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 

SURY (Mr. W. H. Swrra) (Strand, 

Westminster) said, he hoped the Bill 

would be reached to-night. If not 

reached to-night, he was not able to say 
when it would be taken. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—- |!——— : 
SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,998,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Provisions, Forage, Fuel, Transport and other 
Services, which will come in course of peas 


during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1888.”’ 


Coronet DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born): It will be in the recollection of 
the Committee that the Army Estimates 
were under consideration some days ago, 
and that certain Votes were taken up to 





the small hours of the morning, when, 
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Supply— 
in consequence of an appeal that was 
made to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), he offered to give a more general 
discussion upon this Vote than it was 
possible to take upon the Votes as they 
were submitted to the Committee on the 
first night. I trust that in any stepI 
am about to take I shall not abuse the 
privilege which the right hon. Gentleman 
was kind enough to grant to the Com- 
mittee. There are, however, two points 
to which I specially desire to direct the 
attention of the Commitee, and they are 
connected with the paymasters and the 
quartermasters of the Army. With re- 
gard to the paymasters, I wish to remind 
the Committee that system of appoint- 
ing these officers has been frequently 
changed, and that the effect of these con- 
stantchanges has been very prejudicial to 
the position and interests of the officers 
employed in the Army Pay Department, 
who complain that they have not been 
treated with the same consideration 
which has been extended to the mem- 
bers of other Departments of the Army. 
For instance, while the officers of the 
Commissariat and the Ordnance Store 
Department are always certain of ob- 
taining the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
after having reached the rank of major 
in the course of four or five years’ further 
service, that privilege is denied to the 
officers of the Army Pay Department. 
A very small number of officers con- 
nected with that Department succeed in 
obtaining the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
even although they may have been em- 
ployed in active service in the field, and I 
need scarcely say that it is extremely 
mortifying to an officer who has been a 
combatant to see a non-combatant pro- 
moted over his head. Itrustthe righthon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) will see that the 
very moderate appeal which the officers 
of the Army Pay Department make 
shall receive a favourable consideration. 
I have not sprung this question suddenly 
upon the Committee, seeing that nearly 
a year agol stated the grievances of 
this body of officers. I may point out 
that they are admirable officers, and 
that their branches of the Service is 
working as well as any other in the Army. 
I therefore trust that their grievances 
and claims will receive some considera- 
tion. There is a special reason for 
bringing the matter before the House 
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this year. Under the recent Warrant it 
has been decided that for 1887 no step 
on retirement shall be given, so that if 
the officers of the Army Pay Depart- 
ment do not get the privilege enjoyed by | 
the Commissariat and Ordance Store 
Departments this year, they will still 
remain in the rank they now hold, 
although, in point of actual service, they 
will be senior to other officers who may 
be promoted. There are one or two other 
points in connection with this Depart- 
ment which are worthy of the considera- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War. It is a 
matter to be regretted that the Depart- 
ment has no representative in the War 
Office. All the other Departments of 
the Army have some representation 
among the permanent officials of the 
Government. The great strides which 
have been made in connection with the 
Commissariat and the Ordnance Store De- 
partment have been in the main due to 
the fact that those Departments have 
had representation at the War Office. 
There is no such representation in regard 
to the Army Pay Department, and I 
therefore appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State to take 
into his careful consideration the 
propriety of having some link, so to 
speak, at the War Office between him- 
self and this large and important body 
of officers. Passing from that Depart- 
ment, I come now to an entirely different 
matter—namely, the Quartermasters’ 
Department. I have myself, on more 
than one occasion, brought the griev- 
ances of the quartermasters before the 
House, and I believe that their case has 
been frequently commented upon in this 
House; but I found that, on the whole, 
the opinion of the War Office has been 
that the grievances complained of are 
not very great. N pvesthelens, the Secre- 
tary of State consented to the appoint- 
ment of a Departmental Committee, and 
the result of the inquiry of that Com- 
mittee has been to prove that there 
really is a case, because additional ad- 
vantages, to a considerable extent, have 
been given to the Department; although, 
in my opinion, the concessions which 
have been made have not covered all 
the ground which ought to have been 
covered. It must always be borne in 
mind that the Army of this country is 
enlisted on the voluntary principle, and, 
therefore, that it is desirable to give 
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proper inducements to the men who join 
the Army. At present, the only tempta- 
tion you offer is deferred pay at the end 
of s.rvice, and the dreary prospect of 
passing into the Reserve, which really 
is no better than passing into the work- 
house. The men who are passed into 
te Reserve find great difficulty in ob- 
ta‘ning employment ; andI see from the 
workhouse returns that a very large 
proportion of the men belonging to the 
Army Reserve have been compelled to 
become paupers. If your desire is to 
induce a better class of men to enter the 
Army, I am afraid that you will not 
accomplish your object by treating the 
men as you do at present. You must 
certainly make the inducements and 
temptations to enter the Army far 
greater than they are now. Let me call 
attention to the position of the quarter- 
masters. They have essentially sprung 
from the ranks, and is their treatment 
£0 favourable as to afford a temptation 
to uther men to enter the Army? How 
are they treated? I am sorry to say 
that they are treated differently from 
any other officers who may be promoted 
from the ranks, and that they are placed 
at great disadvantage. These quarter- 
masters get commissions so late in life, 
that when the time comes for compulsory 
retirement there are two or three years’ 
service wanting to entitle them to the 
maximum pension of £200 a-year, and 
for each year’s time they are short they 
are muleted £10. If, on the other 
hand, a man commenced to act as 
quartermaster in comparative youth or 
middle age, when he reaches the maxi- 
mum of service to entitle him to a 
pension, and consents to serve for an 
extra number of years, he is unable to 
add to the amount of his pension at all. 
Surely, if it is right to mulct a man £10 
a-year from his pension for every year 
of service that he is short, when the 
War Office retains a man in the same 
position beyond the time which would 
entitle him to the maximum pension, he 
ought to receive an addition of £10 
every year. Unless a man finds that he 
has a prospect of increasing his pension 
by staying he will undoubtedly leave the 
Service, and the country will not only 
have to pay the maximum pension of 
£200 a-year, but will have to pay the 
man who takes the place of the officer 
who retires upon his pension. I believe 
that if a different principle were adopted 
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the sum saved to the country would be 
very large indeed ; and, therefore, apart 
from the question of justice, I make an 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War on the 
lower question of economy to do some- 
thing to make the conditions of service 
in regard to the quartermasters of 
the Army better than they are now, 
They aro excellent men, who represent 
what I may call the cream of the Service. 
In an ordinary case, when an officer has 
risen from the ranks he is well able to 
look after himself, but these men require 
to be treated with special tenderness and 
gentleness. I therefore hope the Secre- 
tary of State, taking into consideration 
the value of their services, and the jus- 
tice of their demand, will consent to do 
something in their behalf. I have only 
one word more to say, and it has re- 
ference to the Royal Horse Artillery. 
The position of that branch of the Ser- 
vice has been before the country now for 
a long time, and it is understood that a 
considerable reduction in the force of 
the Royal Horse Artillery has been 
decided upon. I accept that decision, 
and will say nothing about it in any 
controversial spirit. There were, however, 
circumstances which occurred during the 
past year which led to my being to some 
extent the historian of that corps, to 
which for 30 years I belonged. I had, 
therefore, special opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the bitterness 
of the feeling which has been occasioned 
by the decision of the War Office. I 
could recite stories of the gallantry 
of this branch of the Service which 
would make the eyes of hon. Mem- 
bers glisten and their cheeks glow. I 
am satisfied that those who are serving 
in the ranks to-day would emulate 
the deeds of those who went before 
them. I will, however, on this occasion 
do no more than express my most deep 
regret that the country is likely to lose 
the services of any portion of this most 
distinguished Corps. They can never be 
re-created with their old prestige. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON’ (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I do not propose to follow 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
has just sat down; but I desire to draw 
the attention of the Committee for a few 
minutes to a question which is very ger- 
mane to the Vote now under the con- 
sideration of the Committee—namely, 
the question of the rations supplied to 
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the British Army. I have already had 
the honour of bringing that matter two 
or three times before the House. On 
the last occasion, the Vote was not 
brought on until 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning, and I am afraid that my re- 
marks did not make any great impression 
upon those to whom they were directed 
— at any rate, the matter has not received 
that consideration which I think it is 
entitled to. Unfortunately, the frequent 
changes which have taken place in the 
Departmental Chiefs must necessarily 
have made the consideration of any 
special question most irregular. The 
rapidity with which one Secretary of 
State for War has succeeded another 
has rendered it difficult to bring the 
mind of the Head of the Department to 
questions of this nature. I may say 
that the question was brought under the 
consideration of the War Office some 
years ago, and General Peel presided 
over a Committee appointed to inquire 
into the matter. The Committee were 
of opinion that something ought to be 
done, and that better rations ought to 
be provided. But General Peel recom- 
mended that, instead of giving better 
rations, the soldier should get a little 
more pay. There is now a strong and 
growing feeling, especially in certain 
medical quarters, that the rations sup- 
plied to a soldier are too small. The 
surgeons of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment have reported that the soldier’s ra- 
tion of } 1b. of meat is certainly too small 
for the support of hisconstitution. Hecer- 
tainly receives } lb. of meat; but if any 
hon. Member would go to the barracks 
and see how the rations are served 
up, he would find that those ? lb. of 
meat are boiled down to a very small 
bulk indeed, so that in the end the 
soldier gets very little more than four or 
five ounces, after the meat has been 
cooked. Then, again, the soldier prac- 
tically gets all his rations at one meal— 
namely, at dinner ; he receives scarcely 
anything at all in the morning or in the 
evening. The consequence is, that when 
he goes out in the evening he gets a 
little liquor; the ae 
upon an empty stomach—produces a 


very bad effect indeed. Although the 
question is one of importance concern- 
ing the regular soldier, it is of still 
greater importance when we have to deal 
with the case of the recruit. The recruit 
is generally a growing boy, often a 
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weak, weedy boy, who is called upon to 
do a considerable amount of work of an 
intricate and complicated character. He 
has his drill to learn and alarge amount 
of work to do, and he is certainly not 
well fed. He has to expend a consider- 
able portion of his pay in buying extra 
food—such as milk, butter, Seoul and 
cheese, which he finds it necessary to 
obtain in order to enable him to carry 
on the work he hastodo. It may be 
said that so long as he has the money 
why should he not spend it in food; but 
in the case of a young recruit, he is open 
to very strong temptation to spend it in 
amusement. If he does, the result is, 
that he gets an insufficient amount of 
food ; and we know very well that there 
are a far larger number of diseases pre- 
valent in the Army than there ought to 
be. Hon. Members have frequently re- 
ferred to free rations. Now, free rations 
are an entire delusion, a snare, and 
almost a swindle. A recruit is told 
when he joins the Army that he will re- 
ceive free rations ; but those free rations 
consist simply of } lb. of meat, a 
little coffee, and some bread. He has 
to provide himself with milk, with but- 
ter, cheese, and various other things, 
and finding himself disappointed in the 
idea which had been impresssd upon him 
that he would get free rations, and that 
such free rations are purely ornamental, 
a very bad impression is pomeer upon 
him. Iam afraid that the large num- 
ber of the desertions we find reported in 
the Officers’ Returns are very much due 
to the fact of the young soldier having 
found out that the delusive hopes held 
out to him have not been realized in 
actual practice. Considering the respon- 
sibilities of the career upon which he is 
entering and the probability of his | 
his life in the service of his country, 

think he is very badly paid, and that he 
ought to be provided with better and 
more ample rations. There are a large 
number of men engaged at the present 
moment all over the country in recruit- 
ing for the Service. I think it is very 
desirable that when they go down to the 
country districts they shall be able to 
describe the Service in such a way as to 
induce young fellows to come forward 
and to render the Service popular, so 
that we may get into the Army a better 
classof men. It will be said that recruit- 
ing is going on very favourably; but 
labour is now depressed, and there are a 
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large number of men out of work. 
When employment becomes more abund- 
ant and more remunerative, the recruit- 
ing sergeant will have to compete with 
the labour market, and therefore it is 
highly essential that he should be able 
to offer an adequate temptation to the 
recruit. I will not weary the House by 
going into any other phase of the ques- 
tion. Any hon. Member, however, who 
looks at the Returns will be struck by 
the large increase of desertion that is 
now going on. Last year, out of a num- 
ber of recruits, which amounted in 
round numbers to 35,000, nearly 5,500 
deserted in the course of the same year, 
or 13:7 per cent. There was a much 
smaller number of desertions in 1883, 
showing that some cause must be at 
work which is rendering the Service 
less popular than it used to be. No 
doubt, a good many of these desertions 
are caused by a feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the minds of young persous who 
have joined the Army at finding the in- 
ducements held out to them unrealized. 
I believe it is a fact which, in the great 
majority of cases, determines them to 
throw up the Service, and to retire into 
private life at all hazards. I think I 
have shown that if the regular soldier is 
sufficiently fed, at all events the recruit 
is not, and I would ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether it is not desirable 
to appoint some kind of Committee to 
consider the question. I do not want to 
lay down any hard and fast rules, or to 
define any machinery by which the mat- 
ter is to be carried out. I have no doubt 
that it would involve a considerable ad- 
ditional expense; but I think it would 
be worth the money if the War Office 
could be induced to provide better 
rations, especially in substances of a 
fatty and farinacious nature. At the 
present moment the soldier may get 
enough meat; but he certainly does not 
get enough of other articles—such as 
butter and cheese. Therefore, I ask for 
the appointment of a Committee, al- 
though whether such a Committee should 
be a Committee of this House, or of a 
departmental character, I do not pre- 
sume to say. 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE(Mr. Nortucore) (Exeter): 
Perhaps it will be the most convenient 
course to dispose of the various ques- 
tions one at a time as they arise in the 


course of the discussion of the Army Es- | 
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timates rather than mix up different 
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questions. The points raised by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Finsbury 
(Colonel Duncan) and the hon. Member 
for West Aberdeen (Dr. Farquherson) are 
altogether difierent, and must be replied 
to separately. The question of rations 
was brought forward last year by the 
hon. Member for West Aberdeen, who 
stated his case very fully, as he has done 
this evening, and was replied to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stirling (Mr. Campbell - Bannerman). 
One point raised by the hon. Member 
was, whether the matter was to be met 
by an increase of rations to the soldier, 
because if soit should be borne in mind, 
as was pointed out last year, that that 
would involve an addition of not less 
than £750,000 to the Army Estimates— 
too serious an increase to be decided 
upon rashly. The hon. Member will 
also know how reluctant the Government 
are to increase the Army Expenditure 
without the very strongest grounds in- 
deed. Then comes another question. 
whether the ration is sufficient, and 
what the position of the soldier is as 
compared with what it was a few years 
ago. He now receives ls. a-day, from 
which 5d. a-day is deducted for mess; 
but he glso receives 5}d. a-day in 
addition, and 2d. a-day deferred pay. 
The position of the soldier now is much 
better in regard both to pay and rations 
than it was a few years ago, and as con- 
trasted with foreign Armies, the British 
soldier receives more than double the 
rations of a Russian soldier, and more 
than any Continental soldier receives, the 
French soldier being the only one who 
can in any way approach to us. In- 
eluding pay and rations, the British 
soldier now receives what is equal to 
ls. 74d. a-day, as against 1s. 3d. in 1866. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the posi- 
tion of the English soldier has been much 
improved of late years. I believe it 
would be of no advantage to the soldier 
to increase his rations by reducing his 
pay, because that would involve our 
contracting for special vegetables, and 
would curtail the liberty of choice which 
the soldier now has of purchasing cer- 
tain articles of food for himself. The 
hon. Gentleman says that the Report 
of the Committee which sat in 1867 
was favourable to an increase of ra- 
tions; but as far as I am aware it 
is not the belief of medical men that 
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our soldiers are at all underfed. As 
a matter of fact, I do believe that there 
are very few regiments in which there 
is anything like a full stoppage made, 
and that affords strong evidence that, so 
far as the officers are concerned, they 
consider that the soldier does get enough 
to'eat. Astothe appointment of a Com- 
mittee, the War Office is already over 
pressed at the present moment with Com- 
mittees of all sorts and sizes, and I am 
not prepared, therefore, to accede to 
the proposal off-hand, but I will under- 
take that the suggestions which have 
been made shall receive due considera- 
tion. 

Coroner HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester): As we have permission 
upon this Vote to speak on general 
matters I should like to say a few words 
about the strength of the Army. Hon. 
Members are probably in possession of 
the General Annual Return handed in 
in October last, and the preliminary 
annual return of the Army this year. 
They are both of them most important 
documents, and they furnish hon. Mem- 
bers with some valuable information 
about the state of the Army and its 
effective strength. If hon. Members 
will take the trouble to examine the 
statistics contained in those documents 
I think they will arrive at a very good 
idea as to the state of the Army, and a 
comparison of its effective strength for 
the last 20 years, commencing with the 
lst of January, 1866, and ending with 
the Ist of January, 1886. But while 
these Annual Returns furnish us with 
valuable and instructive facts they also 
afford a considerable amount of disap- 
pointment, As far as the numbers go 
it appears that the Army kas been toler- 
ably well kept up. On the Ist of 
January, 1866, the strength of the Army 
was 201,641, and on the Ist of January, 
1886, it was 200,785 ; and it was 
230,857 on the Ist of January this year. 
Although the increase, so far as the 
numbers go, is satisfactory, there seems 
to me to be something more required 
than the actual numbers—the age and 
physique of the men must also be con- 
sidered. In 1873, the year when the 


short service system first came into 
operation, 46 per cent of the men who 
enlisted were under 25 years of age, and 
31 per cent were over 30 years of age. 
In 1885, the last year for which the 
Returns are made up, the number of 
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recruits under 25 years of age was 62 
per cent, and there were only 14 per 
cent over 30 years of age. That is the 
natural result of what is called the ‘‘short 
service” system. It is no exaggeration 
to say that our ranks have been filled 
up with boy-soldiers. If scholarship 
tends to make a good soldier then cer- 
tainly the Army has improved; but I 
contend that that is not so, and that 
something more than scholarship is 
needed. Scholarship does not sabe a 
soldier capable of hard work, of endur- 
ing hard knocks, and the fatigue of a 
campaign. It would appear from these 
Returns that the aim of the authorities 
has been to get recruits with a superior 
education rather than to pay attention 
to physique, robust health, personal 
strength, and power of endurance. 
This, no doubt, suits the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Brightside Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella), but it is certainly not all 
that is required in the Army. What we 
want is men with broad chests, and a 
good sound constitution, who know how 
to use the weapons placed in their hands, 
and are capatipel undergoing the effects 
ofa hard campaign in a bad climate. 
For such purposes I would prefer a lad 
with a good physique, who cannot read 
and write, to a more delicate lad who 
knows how to make obtruse calculations 
in decimal fractions. No system of su- 
perior education will compensate for 
want of personal strength and power 
of endurance, although it looks very well 
in theory. In the year 1873 I find that 
we had 21,753 soldiers who could neither 
read nor write, and only 10,930 who had 
received what is called a superior educa- 
tion. In the year 1885 there were only 
5,473 who could neither read nor write, 
and 148,723 of superior education. There 
is, however, this remarkable fact, that 
all this superior education does not 
make your soldier one whit better in 
regard to his conduct, for I find that 
in 1885 there were far more courts- 
martial than in 1873. More than that, 
it is a very significant fact that deser- 
tion, casualties, and discharges have 
greatly increased under the short ser- 
vice system. In 1873 the net loss by 
desertion was 1,720, while in 1885 the 
net loss by desertion had increased to 
2,975, or nearly double. In 1885 the 
loss by death was 2,585, and the num- 
ber of those discharged and invalided 
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was 3,581, 1,008 were discharged for 
bad conduct, 1,488 bought themselves 
out, and 3,531 retired on the com- 

letion of their service. Hon. Mem- 
“ who pay attention to this matter 
will find that the total withdrawal in 
that year was no less than 35,000, of 
whom only one-third went into the Army 
Reserve. Upon that basis it will be 
found that the whole loss in the regular 
ranks in the Army was something like 
23,000 or 24,000—that is to say, one in 
seven of the men who enlisted. It ap- 
pears to me that that is a most serious 
loss and a loss which, I maintain, the 
short service system is not able to stand. 
You may train a lad to a perfect appre- 
ciation of drill, discipline and order, you 
may train him to perform his duty tho- 
roughly, and you may train him to a 
perfect appreciation of the honour of his 
corps and of his colours; but what is 
the use of all that if, after a few years, 
he is to be sent into the Reserve ? In the 
Horse Artillery it takes four years to 
make an efficient driver, and yet in two 
years more that man is gone. It is al- 
most sufficient to break the hearts of 
your non-commissioned officers to have 
to deal with a constant stream of raw re- 
eruits. The system which invites all the 
strongest young men in the country into 
the ranks of the Army, at the same time 
instilling into them the necessity of a 
superior education, and then draining 
them off in the course of a few years to 
earn their living as best they can, is a 
most pernicious system. It is a system 
not justified by results, and it is useless 
in practice. The fact is that Englishmen 
have no idea of originating military 
notions of their own. We copy most 
servilely the systems of other nations. 
But for the battles of Wirth, Weissen- 
berg, Gravelotte, and Sedan we should 
never have copied the German system. 
In the Crimean War we looked upon 
the French Army as the greatest mili- 
tary machine in the world, and we had 
our shakoes and uniforms cut according 
to the French Fashion. Then came the 
year 1870 and France, as a military na- 
tion, was found to be a sham. The 
German Army was then found to be the 
best, and the result was that our French 
military shakoes were thrown away to 
be replaced by the helmets of the Ger- 
mans. We invariably copy foreign na- 


tions, and I believe if the Zulus had got 
the better of us in our campaign against 
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them the uniform of the British soldier 
would have been a cincture of cows’ 
tails. Hitherto we have made spasmodic 
efforts, whith have not only been most 
costly but exceedingly cruel. In spite 
of what enthusiasts may say of the short 
service system the ranks of the Army 
Reserve will, in my opinion, decrease 
rather than increase, because a man 
knows that if he enters the Army Re- 
serve it will not be easy for him tv ob- 
tain employment. We cannot wonder 
that an employer of labour who has to 
keep factories and other means of employ- 
ment at work should refuse to employ 
men from the Reserve. No man engaged 
in a great commercial operation will take 
a man who may becalled awuy at any on 
moment, should a certain emergency 
arise; and as the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for the Holborn Division of Fins- 
bury (Colonel Duncan) says, the result 
is that a large proportion of the paupers 
in many of the workhouses are men on 
the Reserve List. I am glad the hon. 
and gallant Member has called attention 
to that fact, because it reminds me that 
not long ago I had placed before me a 
list of 10 workhouses, and from that 
list I deduced this extraordinary fact— 
that 27 per cent of the paupers were on 
the Army Resetve List. The short ser- 
vice system is totally unsuited to this 
country. England is not like Germany 
where the Army is exclusively used for 
one purpose. We have tosend our Army 
to Burmah, to Egypt, or to India, where- 
as the German Army is confined to Ger- 
many. Consequently, the conditions 
which apply to the German Army are 
not those which govern the British 
Army. It must be borne in mind that 
we have enormous possessions abroad 
which require the services of our Army 
to defend them. I know the advocates 
of the short service system say that we 
can retain our lads and wait until they 
grow; but there is no time for that, as 
any hon. Member may see if he takes 
the trouble to inspect the great military 
depots, and visit the graveyards and the 
hospitals which are the natural conse- 
quence of the short service system. We 
are obliged to send our young soldiers 
to unhealthy climates, and they are 
sent home after a short service to 
die, or to become invalided and sent 
to the hospitals. That was not the 
character of the men who fought in the 
Peninsula War, the Crimean War, and 
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in India before the Mutiny, and in the 
Mutiny itself. They were men of a very 
different stamp. Every man in the Army 
30 years ago was worth two of the men 
of the present day, although I do not 
say this in disparagement of the young 
soldiers of to-day, who do their work 
bravely and well in the midst of a cam- 
paign in the face of the enemy. It it not 
their fault if, instead of being veterans, 
they are mere striplings; but it is 
our fault if we impose upon them 
tasks which they have not sufficient 
strength to perform, and which they 
are unable to perform with vigour and 
success. I maintain that an Army Corps 
of 100,000 men 30 years ago had the 
same fighting capacity as 200,000 
men now. The argument derived from 
this is that the Army costs twice 
as much as it is worth. Every 
soldier now-a-days costs about £100 
a-year. That is what the cost is when 
a man enters the Army as a recruit ; but 
when he is sent into the Reserve he is 
worth at least £200 a-year. It will be 
said—‘* What limit can be found?” 
No Conservative on this side of the 
House has broader views’ on political 
and general matters than myself; but I 
am a Conservative in my belief that we 
had a far better Army, as regards the 
constitution of the Army, 30 years ago 
than we have at the present moment. I 
hope the nation will always have the 
greatest solicitude for the condition of 
the Army, and the system under which 
it is constituted. No one wishes to in- 
dulge in idle dreams of military com- 
petition with foreign nations; but the 
British nation has a right to demand that 
its Army shall be maintained as regards 
armament, training, and organization. 
While on the subject of the British 
soldier I may refer to an incident which 
happened not very long ago. A right 
hon. Gentleman, a Member of this 
House, made some very severe accusa- 
tions against the British soldier. He 
accused him of acts of cruelty and in- 
humanity in the Soudan War, charging 
him with bayonetting the Soudanese 
as they lay wounded on the ground. 
To such charges as those I can give an 
emphatic contradiction, on evidence just 
as good as that on which the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke. Those who know 
what battle-fields are like on which 
the British soldier fights, when he is 
dealing with an Oriental or uncivilized 
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enemy, will know that it isa very usual 
thing for an enemy to feign death until 
the Englishman approaches him, perhaps 
bringing water to relieve his thirst, or 
medical appliances, and to endeavour to 
shoot or stab him. These things were 
constantly done in the Soudan War, and is 
it to be wondered at that a man placed 
in such a position should protect him- 
self by putting some such wounded 
wretch out of his misery, rather than 
run the risk of being killed himself? 
The well known Peace Party in this 
country is often fond of speaking 
bitterly against the Army when this 
country was not at war, but directly 
there is a sound of war in the air they 
are the very persons to press round the 
soldiers and praise them. I remember 
some lines which are dpropos to this 
point; but I do not know who wrote 
them— 
‘* When danger comes, and the foe is nigh, 
‘God and the soldier ’ is the cry ; 

When the enemy’s beat and danger righted, 

God is forgotten and the soldier slighted.’’ 


I would say that such accusations as 
those to which I have referred do not 
find favour with the great bulk of the 
British people. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.): I 
desire to say a few words for the pur- 
pose of endorsing the appeal which has 
been made by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Finsbury (Colonel Duncan) 
on behalf of the quartermasters, and 
for some reform in the Army Pay De- 
partment. I do not wish to add any- 
thing to the statement which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has made, 
with very full knowledge of the subject 
except that my attention has been called 
to the matter, and I earnestly press it 
upon theconsideration ofthe Government. 
I will only add one observation. We 
have heard a great deal of the necessity 
of supplying our soldiers with the best 
possible weapons; but, after allJ, our 
success in war must depend upon the 
men themselves; and, therefore, I trust 
that steps will be taken to gratify the 
legitimate ambition of a deserving class, 
and to remove the grievances of which 
they complain in order to show that we 
properly appreciate the services which 

ave been rendered to the country. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I can assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that the Depart nt 
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over which I have the honour to preside 
is most anxious to remove any impres- 
sion which may exist among any of 
those officers who are serving Her Ma- 
jesty, that they will not do their best to 
remedy any grievance which may be 
proved to be a real grievance. The 
question of the Army Pay Department 
has been brought forward to-day by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Finsbury 
with extreme moderation, and, on a pre- 
vious occasion, as he has reminded the 
Committee, he was kind enough to give 
way. Iam sorry that I am unable to 
give a satisfactory answer to his appeal. 
The discussion has come upon me rather 
sooner than I expected ; but I have given 
sume attention to both of the points 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
has raised, and what I am about to say 
will not, I trust, be altogether dis- 
pleasing to him. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman complains that the officers of 
the Army Pay Department after five 
years service do not obtain staff rank. 
He has pointed out that their position is 
a harsh one as contrasted with that of 
two other corps with which they com- 
pare themselves—namely, the Commis- 
sariat and the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment, and he says that the officers com- 
plain that they are badly treated as 
compared with officers serving in other 
Departments. Now, in the first place, 
I should like to say that, at the present 
time, the War Office is engaged in re- 
modelling the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, and all questions of rank whether 
in one department or another must be 
treated as a whole—that is to say, that 
it is impossible to concede claims in one 
Department without considering the 
effect upon another Department. In re- 
gard to the case of the paymasters, I may 
say that the whole subject is now under- 
going very careful consideration, and 
my hon. Friend the Financial Secretary 
is now trying to deal with the subject in 
as comprehensive a manner as was pos- 
sible. We admit to acertain extent the 
justice of the claim which my hon. and 
gallant Friend supports, and we shall 
be prepared, when the time comes, for 
promulgating our general views in re- 
spect to the paymasters to give some 
recognition to their claim to staff ap- 
pointments. As to the quartermasters, 
their case was considered last year be- 
fore the Royal Warrant was issued, and 
the Royal Warrant gives the views of 
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the War Office of the time being upon 
the case of these officers; but 1 admit 
fully that there was one point which 
with regard to the quartermasters which 
we engaged to meet which has not been 
yet met. I stated the other day that it 
was intended to give a step in honorary 
rank to certain quartermasters; and [ 
hope to be able in a few days to give 
the exact details of what we propose. 
Unfortunately I am not able to do so 
now. But before many days are over I 
believe I shall be able to state to the 
House exactly what we are able to do 
in regard to giving a step in honorary 
rank. I have now, I think, answered 
all the points of the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Coroner. DUNCAN: There is the 
pension. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: As to the pen- 
sion I fear that we do not see our way to 
dealing with that at present without 
opening the question in regard to other 
Departments ; but the subject was con- 
sidered at the time of the issuing of the 
Royal Warrant. With regard to the 
larger question of the reduction of the 
cost of the Army, I should be glad if my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Rochester (Colonei Hughes-Hallett) 
could show me any scheme which is 
calculated to reduce the cost of the 
Army without diminishing its efficiency. 
I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that the War Office would not turn a 
deaf ear to any suggestion on that sub- 
ject from whatever quarter of the House 
it may come. It would certainly receive 
the most careful attention of my hon. 
Friend and myself. 

Stir WALTER BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
North West): I should like to address 
a few words to the Committee, especially 
as this is the first opportunity I have 
had of congratulating my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
on the very clear and lucid Memorandum 
which he placed before us at the com- 
mencement of the Session. My right 
hon. Friend, like many other men in 
the high position he now occupies, has 
come into that position under somewhat 
difficult circumstances. Probably up to 
the time of his appointment he had 
hardly ever turned his attention to the 
great questions of the Army, and he 
now finds himself, at a very difficult 
time, called upon to consider most in- 
tricate and involved questions. I can 
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only venture to express a hope that all 
those who are able to do so will give 
him that support which a man ought to 
receive who is endeavouring to do his 
duty under difficult and trying circum- 
stances. My right hon. Friend has 
already made a speech in answer to the 
remarks which were made on the Memo- 
randum he had pleced on the Table of 
the House. In that speech my right 
hon. Friend complained, and rightly 
complained, of the present condition of 
affairs. He stated that if this House is 

repared to vote the money, he should 
be prepared to place the Army in the 
most efficient condition possible. Well, 
Sir, it is that question of voting money 
which has been one of the main diffi- 
culties in regard to keeping up the effi- 
ciency of the Army. I will venture to 
say that it is one of the questions that 
deserve the very serious attention of the 
House. I see that an hon. Gentleman 
opposite takes a different view ; but I do 
not think that even he would wish to 
see the Army in any condition except 
that of absolute efficiency. What we 
require, and what we really ought to 
have, is that every portion of the Army 
should be effective and efficient; and it 
has been proved to us beyond dispute 
that even the arms they have been 
called upon to fight with have not been 
what they ought to have been, and 
ought never to have been placed in the 
hands of the soldiers of this country. 
There are two things upon which mainly 
depend tise efficiency of the Army. The 
first is Vote 1 of these Estimates, for 
the men; and the second is Vote 12, for 
warlike stores. Yet these are the two 
Votes which I say, unhesitatingly, are 
more manipulated for Party purposes 
than any other two Votes in the whole 
of the Army Estimates. It cannot be 
generally known that under our system 
of government such is the case. It 
used to be the case until quite lately, 
that when anything was wanted to be 
done—such as a reduction in the number 
of men or something or other in con- 
nection with the supply of stores—these 
two Votes were made to suffer. What 
was the effect? Why, that the whole 
calculations with regard to the Army 
were upset. You did not know exactly 
how far you could go, or how much the 
efficiency of the Army might be im- 
paired. Half a million had to come off 
somewhere, and, accordingly, the num- 
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ber of the men was reduced. That is 
the way in which we have been accus- 
tomed to deal with that portion of the 
quesiton. Then, again, astostores; some- 
thing more was to be reduced ; and as 
the Vote for stores amounts to nearly 
£3,000,000, another £500,000 of reduc- 
tion required must come off that, utterly 
regardless of the fact that the reduction 
was made for Party purposes, without 
any reference whatever to the efficiency 
of the Army. Everyone would admit 
that the efficiency of the Army was im- 
paired; but there are only two Votes 
which can be easily manipulated ; and, 
therefore, these two Votes, although they 
are more necessary than any others to 
keep up the efficiency of the Army, are 
the two which are invariably dealt with 
in this way. I have always thought, 
and I still think, that we ought to have 
some authority for the consideration of 
these questions. I do not know whether 
the Committee of this House, which is 
to inquire into the Army Estimates, will 
go into questions of this kind; but, as a 
great nation, the first thing we have to 
determine is what number of men we 
require, and how they are to be dis- 
tributed—how many men we require for 
England, how many for Ireland, how 
many for India, and how many for the 
Colonies. Instead of this, we distribute 
our forces as exigencies arise, and then 
cut off a certain proportion here and 
there, the result of which is that we 
rarely have the number of men we ought 
to be able to rely upon in the event of 
an emergency. It is precisely the same 
with our supply of stores. Surely the 
first thing we ought to do is to decide 
what quantity of stores we require, and 
every Member of the House should be 
able to see and know what the require- 
ments of the country are; to insist that 
the Government shall keep up those 
requirements, and to see that all the 
stores are maintained in a proper and 
efficient state. Let me ask one ques- 
tion. Suppose we were to go to 
war at once, should we be able to 
get all the powder we require, especially 
of a particular kind, which we get now 
from Germany? If Germany were at 
war should we be able to get it? Would 
this country get one atom of that powder 
if Germany were at war herself? That 
is a very serious consideration, and if I 
regard the recent speech of the Secre- 
tary of State for War aright, he wishes 
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to know what he can depend upon Par- 
liament to supply, in a that he may 
provide an adequate number of men and 
a sufficient supply of stores to provide 
the Army with all necessary appliances 
in the event of war. I have thought it 
right to say this, because I feel that it is 
a question upon which a great deal de- 
pends. Wecome here year after year, 
and we find that sometimes one thing 
is cut down and sometimes another is 
raised, while the real efficiency of the 
Army and of the stores is never con- 
sidered at all. Then, again, there is 
another question. It is a question which. 
has been already touched upon in the 
course of the discussion—namely, that 
of the Horse Artillery. I do not pro- 
pose to enter into the question of the 
reduction of the Royal Horse Artillery 
at anylength. I will only say that it is 
ag arm which has done much good ser- 
vice in the past; and it is an arm which 
might be depended upon to do good ser- 
vice in the future. Further than that, 
it is an arm which cannot be got up at 
a moment’s notice; but one in which 
the men require to be most carefully 
trained. I, therefore, venture to hope 
that my right hon. Friend. will, if 
experience shows that he has made 
a mistake in reducing the number 
of the batteries of the Horse Ar- 
tillery, have the boldness and courage 
to re-establish this branch of the 
Service. I understand that there are 
14 batteries of Field Artillery which 
are to be converted into ammunition 
columus. In the case of war, I take it 
that we are to have two Army Corps. 
Surely my right hon. Friend cannot for 
a moment have regarded the efficiency 
of two Army Corps, if he seriously con- 
templates a project which would render 
14 of the existing batteries deficiont and 
unfit for the purposes for which they 
are now employed? The moment we go 
to war all the available horses, and, I 
presume, all the available men, are to 
be taken from those 14 batteries, and 
the Hore Artillery and the Field Artil- 
lery in the two Army Corps are to be 
made efficient by providing an additional 
train. If that is to be the case, there 


must, iadeed, be a deficiency of Field 
Artillery for an active campaign. I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman will avail him- 
self of the opportunity of explaining in 
what position we shall stand supposing 
that two Army Corps are called out for 
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active service and are engaged in war, 
What will be the position of the Army 
at home and of the Army in India, as 
well as of the forces in the Colonies? 
This is a very serious question, and it is 
one upon which, so far, we have had no 


real elucidation whatever. Therefore, I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to give us a clear statement. There 
is another question which has been raised, 
and raised very strongly, in regard to the 
organization of the Artillery Force. We 
have a force of something like 33,000 
men; and it has been suggested that 
this force should be divided into three 
branches—Horse Artillery, Field Batte- 
ries, and Garrison Artillery. Now, al- 
though it is suggested that the Horse 
Artillery and Field Batteries should 
go together, the two services are 
absolutely distinct. The Garrison Ar- 
tillery stands, however, in a totally dif- 
ferent position at the present moment. 
Any officer going into the Artillery 
would prefer the Horse Artillery or 
the Field Batteries to the Garri- 
son Artillery, although it is the most 
scientific branch of the Army. Why is 
it that the officers dislike service with 
the Garrison Artillery? It is because 
they are put by themselves into small 
isolated forts all round the country, and 
they do not get the advantage of tlie 
promotion which other officers get who 
are serving in the field. It is, in fact, a 
place of the worst fortune, as it is called, 
and officers dislike it very much. Then, 
again, at the present day they are called 
upon to work enormous guns—guns 
which have cost very large sums of 
money, and the charges for which are 
also most expensive. I believe that 
one of the larger description of guns 
costs from £19,000 to £21,000, and the 
cost of each charge from £125 to £150. 
Some of the largest guns used in forts 
and the Navy are from 42 feet to 43 feet 
8 inches long, and you require men to 
deal with them who have had a special 
training. You require men who have 
made them their study ; and the officers 
who have specially studied this work 
and the construction of guns are the 
men who look forward to securing 
posts in your Arsanal at Woolwich, and 
your other manufacturing establish- 
ments. I understand that my right 
hon. Friend is going to increase the 
Garrison Artillery by 1,800 men—one 
half of which (900) are to be raised 
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this year. I know the question is a 
difficult one; but I say that it is a 
serious question, whether Garrison Ar- 
tillery do not deserve a great deal more 
consideration than they appear to have 
had hitherto. It is in the hope that 
they will receive the consideration to 
which I think they are entitled, I have 
ventured to call the attention of my right 
hon. Friend to the matter. I come now 
to another question which is of great in- 
terest, and upon which we always receive 
valuable information from the hon. and 
gallant General my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Hampshire (General 
Sir Frederick Fitzwygram), and that is 
the case of the Cavalry. It has been 
asserted, and, I believe, rightly, that 
whenever we have a little war on hand, 
and desire to send out a regiment of 
Cavalry, we have to take men and 
horses from other Cavalry regiments in 
order to make up the requisite strength. 
In that respect our system differs muteri- 
ally from that of foreign nations, who 
always keep their Cavalry and Artillery 
up to a war footing. They know that 
services of Cavalry or of Artillery are of 
little or no value unless they are regu- 
larly kept up, and, therefore, they use 
every possible means of keeping up 
their strength and efficiency. That is 
what we ought to do; but I am sorry to 
say that hitherto we have not followed 
the example of our Continental neigh- 
bours. I believe that my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for South 
Hampshire maintains that every Ca- 
valry regiment ought to have five 
squadrons, four to take into the field, 
and one to form a depot at home. 
I quite agree with him, and have so 
stated in previous debates. From the 
squadron maintained as a depot at home 
men can be drafted as necessity arises, 
in order to keep the regiment in the 
field in a constant state of efficiency. 
My hon. and gallant Friend is of opinion 
that every Cavalry regiment should 
always have four squadrons in an abso- 
lute state of efficiency. It is an arm of 
which we have always been proud, and 
which has rendered the country good 
service; but, as it is now kept up, there 
would be great difficulty, in the event 
of a war, in putting into the field a 
force of Cavalry which a great country 
like this ought always to have at its 
disposal. Then, again, as to the Re- 
serves. You often experience a diffi- 
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eulty in getting the proper men belong- 
ing to a regiment when you wish to fill 
up vacancies. You ought to know 
where all your Reserve men are, and 
try them every year, in order to see 
whether they retain their efficiency, and 
so that you may not have mere Reserves 
on paper, but real Reserves, capable of 
being called out at any moment. I 
hope my right hon. Friend will go one 
step further. Let him get his First 
Army Corps together, and let him attach 
to it the Generals and officers who will 
have to command it in the field. We 
should then be able to see what it is 
that we have to depend upon. The men 
would know their officers, and the offi- 
cers their Generals, and we should then 
be quite certain that we had one Army 
Corps—perhaps two—that was really 
efficient and ready to take the field at a 
moment’s notice. I am quite sure that 
my right kon. Friend will understand 
the spirit in which I have made these 
remarks, and I hope they will commend 
themselves to his attention. 

Strr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
cealdy, &c.): I am sure it cannot be held 
that our Army is a cheap Army; it is a 
very expensive Army indeed. In spend- 
ing money on our Army, the great ques- 
tion is whether we get our money’s 
worth for the great expenditure incurred. 
That depends very much upon organiza- 
tion. I am inclined to think, with the 
hon. and gallant Member for Rochester 
(Colonel Hughes-Hallett), that the Ser- 
vice has suffered, to some extent, from 
the short-service system. For service 
in India, and in other parts of the Em- 
pire, we need a larger proportion of 
long-service men. We have to main- 
tain a large Army in India and all over 
the world, and we have gone too far in 
the direction of short service. When 
the noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington) was 
Secretary of State for War he took 
steps in the right direction, with a view 
of providing that the Army should be 
divided into long-service and short- 
service men; but the compromise we 
have now is one which means neither 
one thing nor the other. What I have 
risen for, however, has been to ask one 
or two questions in reference to the 
finance of the Army. Our position in 
regard to the Army is this—after de- 
ducting the cost of the Army in India, to 
which the fullest contribution is made 
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by India, and also the contributions 
from the Colonies, we pay something 
near £19,000,000 for the Army we main- 
tain for the defence of these Islands. 
For that purpose we have on paper 
something like 100,000 men, and the 
question is—are these men really effec- 
tive? About 25,000 men are locked up 
in Ireland, and the remaining 75,000 
are in England and Scotland. I believe 
there is much truth in what was 
said by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Rochester in regard to the 
large deductions which must be made 
before we can get at the real effective 
state of the Army. I believe that a 
large portion of it is not effective, and 
that there are a very large number both 
of soldiers and recruits who are not effi- 
cient in many ways. It appears to be 
necessary, in order to keep up an efficient 
force in India and the Colonies, to emas- 
culate the battalions serving here; and 
I think it is an exaggeration to say 
that one-half of the men who serve in 
England and Scotland are efficient men 
fit to take the field. Therefore, when we 
are paying £18,000,000 or £19,000,000 
for an extremely small Army, which 
exists to a great extent on paper only, 
and which would be greatly reduced 
before we could put it in the field. 
I must say that I am very uneasy. I 
have no wish to reduce the cost so 
far as the home defences are con- 
cerned. We have heard a great deal 
about the necessity for providing for the 
defence of our possessions in remote 
parts of the Empire; but I confess that 
we ought to feel much more interest in 
the defence of these Islands, and yet we 
possess but a very small, and altogether 
very insufficient Army. I ask whether 
the British taxpayer is fairly treated in 
regard to the financial arrangements ? 
After deducting all the contributions we 
receive from the Colonies we have to pay 
£18,000,000 or £19,000,000 a-year for 
an emasculated Army, and what I want 
to ask is this, Ibelievethat India pays 
the uttermost farthing that can be fairly 
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charged upon her. I have never com- 
plained of that charge. I think it is | 
quite right and proper seeing how de- 
pendent India is upon us for protection | 
that she should pay every farthing of the 
cost which can be fairly charged upon 
her either directly or indirectly. But 
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have in the Crown Colonies some 25,000 
men who really represent a great deal 
more than that number seeing that they 
are the pick of the Army. But the con- 
tributions received towards the support 
of that Army amount to but a small 
fraction of the cost. Even that little is 
being constantly diminished. In all our 
questions with the Colonies we are only 
too apt to seek a settlement by putting a 
little heavier burden upon the shoulders 
of the British taxpayer. The total con- 
tributions towards the cost of these 
25,000 men was no more last year than 
£139,000, which is but a very small 
fraction of the annual expenditure of the 
troops sent there. The Colonies are 
progressing in wealth and prosperity; 
they are making immense progress ; but 
I do not find that their contributions 
towards the cost of their defence are in- 
creasing, on the contrary, there has been 
a considerable decrease in the contri- 
butions received from the Colonies this 
year. I want to know why that decrease 
has taken place? I think we may say 
that both in India and in this country 
something like one-half of our effective 
and actual revenue is spent on the Army 
and Navy, and on the defences of the 
country. But on the other hand, in 
respect of the Colonies only, an infini- 
tesimal portion of the revenue is de- 
voted to those purposes. I want to 
know why the contributions from the 
Colonies are so small, and why they 
have heen reduced this year from what 
they were last year? Why should the 
West Indies pay nothing at all for their 
defence? Honduras used to pay £5,700 
a-year, and that contribution has been 
reduced to £700 this year. I want to 
know why a colony like Natal—a most 
ambitious colony — always seeking for 
a larger territory, with a revenue of 
£800,000 a-year, a great part of which is 
derived from the British expenditure on 
the troops employed in the colony—I 
want to know why Natal only pays the 
infinitesimal small sum of £4,000 a- 
year for its defence, or something like 
one-half per cent on its revenue, while 
the British taxpayer has to pay fully 50 
per cent upon his? Let me take the 
case of Ceylon ; geographically, and for 
many purposes it is an outlying district 
of India. It is a rich country with a 
revenue of £1,200,000 a-year, but for 
purposes of military defence the Island 


a very different state of matters. We | of Ceylon pays only 3 per cent of its 
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revenue; and I find that even that 
small payment has been considerably 
diminished this year, while India herself 
is required to pay a full contribution. 
Last year the contributions from the 
Colonies were reduced, and this year 
they have been still further reduced. 
Instead of paying 50 per cent like India 
why should Ceylon be only called upon 
to pay 3 per cent of her revenue? In 
these days of depression, I think we 
ought to look to the interests of the 
British taxpayer, as well as to those of 
the rest of the British Empire; and I 
contend that the contributions of the 
Colonies are not adequate, and are not 
on a fair scale compared with the con- 
tributions of this country. I will only 
repeat, before I sit down, that I think 
something ought to be done to establish 
a more efficient long-service system for 
the employment of the Army in India 
and the Colonies. The noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) went considerable lengths 
in that direction; and I hope that, after 
what has been said by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Rochester and 
others, the Secretary of State for War 
will be inclined to go further in the 
same direction. 

Genera, GOLDSWORTHY (Han- 
mersmith): I perfectly agree with what 
has fallen from the Members who have 
already spoken in regard to the organi- 
zation and administration of the Army. 
I think, however, the Committee should 
understand that we do not make these 
observations from any Party or personal 
point of view, either in reference to any 
particular Secretary of State for War, 
or any other official. The right hon. 
Gentleman who now fills that high posi- 
tion has made a first — to put 
things in a practical way in the Memo- 
randum which has been laid before the 
House. He says— 

‘« The success of the Prussian organization in 
1870 for the first time drew the attention of 
this country to the question of the localization 
of our forces in peace time, and to the means of 
mobilizing them with rapidity when war was 
anticipated ; and accordingly, in 1874, a plan 
for the localization of the forces was worked 
out and adopted, followed shortly afterwards 
by one for the mobilization of the Army.” 
That was in 1870. The Memorandum 
goes on to say, a little further on— 

“This scheme of mobilization was very care- 
fully devised ; but it had the serious defect of 
aiming too high. It assumed, as its starting 
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point, that the whole of the Militia, as well as 
the Regular Army, was available for mobiliza- 
tion; and it passed over the fact that the 
strength of our Cavalry, Artillery, and the 
other branches of the Service, was much beluw 
what it should have been, to correspond to the 
strength of our Infantry. . . . The result was 
that the mobilization scheme of 1875 never had 
more than a paper existence." 


Here we are in 1887, and we are en- 
gaged in organizing now. Have we 
had no organization at all—have we only 
had an apparent organization, but no 
more real organization than we had 
in 1875—namely, a paper organiza- 
tion? We have a Secretary of State 
for War, a Commander-in-Chief, an 
Adjutant General, and a Quartermaster 
General; but in the years which have 
elapsed since 1875 we have had some 
five or six different Secretaries of State. 
Whether that is to the advantage of the 
Department I do not presume to say; 
but I do say this—that if any business 
in the commercial world was conducted 
on War Office principles, it would be 
in bankruptey before many years were 
over. You are constantly saying in 
this House that you are anxious to cut 
down the Army expense. I am for 
nothing of the kind; but I am for 
efficiency ; and every military man in 
the House of Commons will tell you 
that the country has not secured effi- 
ciency. I was glad when the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer resigned, 
because I thought there would, at least, 
be a chance of drawing attention to the 
vast amount of money which is ex- 
pended, and the very little which the 
Government gets for it. The noble Lord 
was not in favour of reducing the 
number of men; but of what I and 
other military men in this House wish 
—namely, that the money voted for 
the Army should be judiciously ex- 
pended. If we possessed a proper 
system, the money would go a longer 
way; but under the existing want of 
system it will do nothing of the kind. 
You ought to have gone much further 
than you have done, and made many 
changes which you have not made. We 
soldiers feel that it is undesirable to 
have a civilian at the head of the Army, 
who, in the first place, can have no mili- 
tary knowledge, and who, if he had, 
would be unable to bring his knowledge 
to bear owing to the short time he re- 
mains in the Office. His time is occupied 
in learning his business, and in doing 
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what he is told to do by his military 
advisers, and ever since 1870 we have 
had the same set of military advisers. 
The changes which have been made 
since have been altogether insufficient. 
Many of the Orders issued in recent 
years have been simply to put you “as 
you were.” In ringing the changes 
between long and short service, I cannot 
but think the interests of the Army have 
suffered. The first thing we have to do 
is to see that the regiments, as they are 
now constituted, are properly organized 
and renumbered. At the present moment, 
there is a difficulty in getting the re- 
cruits required, and the reason is that 
you do not hold out sufficient temptations 
to induce young men to enter the Army. 
I should like to see more commissions 
given to men from the ranks, the posi- 
tion of the quartermasters improved, 
the uniforms simplified and cheapened, 
the officers’ quarters furnished. Under 
the existing system, the Secretary of 
State for War, at the end of two or 
three years, is changed, and this is the 
real cause of much of the evil com- 
plained of. There are 30 or 40 things 
which require to be done; but as 
soon as some of them are done, a 
new Secretary of State is appointed, 
who undoes everything, and makes 
further changes. That, I say, is at 
the bottom of the whole thing. If 
the Secretary of State were to remain 
in Office for a considerable length of 
time, his views would become matured, 
and he would be able to introduce the 
changes which are necessary. In Dub- 
lin, you have a special command; in 
Scotland, you have none; and the con- 
sequence is that the Dublin staff are 
all tumbling over one another. Toren- 
der the Army efficient a great number 
of things require to be gone into. For 
16 years we have been doing nothing, 
and now, in the next six months, we 
hope to do all that we ought to have 
done in the last 16 years. I will not 
take up more of the time of the Com- 
mittee; but I trust that the Committee 
will see that military men are desirous, 
not only of securing the efficiency of the 
Army, but of saving the money of the 
taxpayers. 

Genera FRASER (Lambeth, N.): 
I will only take up the time of the Com- 
mittee fora few minutes in asking per- 
mission to bring to the notice of the 
Committee a question of national im- 
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portance—namely, the — reduc- 
tion of Horse Artillery. The nation is 
led to believe that there are to be suffi- 
cient Horse Artillery batteries ready for 
the Army Corps to take the field; it 
should know that the nine attenuated 
batteries on peace strength when con- 
centrated could only form sufficient for 
one Army Corps, leaving the other 
Army Corps with only 423 men and 
nine horses, and a deficiency of 277 men 
and 643 horses; and, further, that these 
batteries of one Army Corps will be in 
the air, without any substantial source 
from which to replenish. The reasons 
given for these reductions are various, 
and appear to be irreconcilable, and 
suggest ‘‘ confusion worse confounded.” 
Against these reductions proofs unan- 
swered and unanswerable have been put 
forward. The Secretary of State for 
State for War has announced at different 
times that the object of the Government 
is “‘ no longer to have too large a force 
of attenuated batteries, but to make those 
the country has effective and available 
for service ;’’ yct, in answer to a Ques- 
tion, he stated that the batteries re- 
tained would be kept at attenuated peace 
strength. Further, the Secretary of 
State for War has announced that the 
first object in the reduction is to increase 
the number of Field Artillery guns, in 
which this country is specially deficient. 
Yet he also states, that by the re- 
duction he creates an ammunition 
column, of which we are totally deficient. 
He has also said—‘“‘ I must honestly say 
I should be very glad to have more 
field batteries;”’ yet, he declares that 
14 batteries of Field Artillery—namely, 
84 guns—are to be kept up in the time of 
peace, to be disarmed, broken up, and 
made into ammunition columns in time 
of war. Therefore, the scheme comes 
to this, that four batteries of Horse Ar- 
tillery are to be used at once for “ the 
provision of transport,” and 14 field 
batteries are to be swept away for the 
same purpose in the event-of war. The 
Secretary of State for War allows, with 
reference to a speech of the Adjutant 
General, that it will require 3,702 horses 
above the number estimated for this 
year to place the Royal Artillery and 
their ammunition columns for the two 
Army Corps on war strength. The Se- 
cretary of State for War has spoken of 
Bot gn! of the situation” with 
regard to the horse supply, and the 
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especial difficulty with regard to Horse 
Artillery, and he used these words— 

“I say there are no horses available in the 
country to man these Horse Artillery batteries 
in any short time, and to make them fit for 
active service.” 

His admission that the horse difficulty 
“ engages his earnest attention,” certainly 
gives the strongest reason against trans- 
ferring to transport work these grand 
Horse Artillery horses, for which very 
inferior horses can any day be obtained. 
Every man interested in horses through- 
out the Kingdom knows that condition 
is everything. It was my duty, in 1882, 
to purchase several hundred horses. 
Artillery horses at £55 were difficult to 
obtain, and they were quite unfit, from 
want of condition, to go on service. 
With regard to the Horse Artillery men 
to fill up and to supply the vacancies 
caused by casualties, they are to be 
found in the highways and the byeways 
from the Reserve. Many men have 
taken to tramping, and have not been 
mustered or medically inspected for 
years, and have lost the Horse Ar- 
tilleryman’s art. There is no other 
resource. Without the reduction we 
have not one man or one horse too 
many. It is a fact that within the last 
few days batteries in the ordinary course 
of relief from one station to another in 
this country have been obliged to borrow 
horses to move the guns. The question 
is—How can the batteries be raised to 
war strength? The answer must be, 
either by drawing on other batteries in 
reserve, such as the four doomed bat- 
teries, still within call, or else from a 
large Horse Artillery Depot, for the 
two Army Corps, which condition, an 
excellent authority states, was the re- 
commendation of the Committee. Of 
this we now hear nothing. There is no 
reserve whatever of horses, and yet no 
battery could be safely sent into the 
field with some 70 horses new to their 
work; one inefficient horse may mean 
the loss of valuable lives, or of guns. 
Guns, as the Secretary of State for War 
remarks, would be useless without 
ammunition; also, it may be said, 
ammunition would be useless without 
guns. The question is—Which is the 
most easy to improvise, gun batteries or 
ammunition columns? In his Memo- 
randum on the Estimates the Secretary 
of State for War shows that there is 
sufficient Field Artillery for the two 
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Army Corps without touching the Horse 
Artillery, if only provision is made for 
ammunition columns. Now, 14 effective 
field batteries are to be turned into 
ammunition columns in war time, a 
step equivalent to absolute reduction of 
them so far as the guns are concerned. 
The result of this scheme would be, that 
were the two Army Corps on emergency 
to be sent abroad, and were an invasion 
of this country attempted, we may be 
absolutely denuded of all regular Field 
Artillery. The Secretary of State for 
War has stated that it was intended to 
issue to the Volunteers field guns, which 
were to compensate for the loss of our 
guns of Regular Field Artillery. Is it 
still intended to carry out this part of 
ascheme? Has any arrangement been 
made for the instruction of the Volun- 
teers in Artillery riding, driving, &c. ? 
Surely England should maintain a suffi- 
ciency of Horse Artillery, on which 
India, which pays for so many of our 
batteries, might draw on sudden emer- 
gency. Ifthe two Army Corps are raised 
above paper condition and have to go 
abroad, England will be left without a 
man or horse to recruit casualties either 
for these Army Corps or for India. Is 
it wise or prudent, at a time when every 
European power is arming to the teeth, 
to reduce one of the special branches of 
the British Army? Considering our re- 
sponsibilities in the Mediterranean and 
the East, where Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery are of vital importance, are 
we right in reducing an arm which can- 
not be immediately strengthened or 
constructed without years of special 
training? Thenecessities of India appear 
to have been ignored—the reliefs even 
of the batteries there are not taken into 
account. Field Marshal Lord Napier 
of Magdala, in ‘another place,’”’ has 
expressed his opinion that the reduction 
of our more perfect armament, which 
has taken a long and careful training to 
bring to that perfection, is sure to be 
followed, at no distant time, by increased 
expenditure, if by no greater evil. It 
must be borne in mind that, in 1870, 
the Royal Artillery was decreased by 
2,190 officers and men; that very year 
it was increased by 5,000. In 1881 
there was a further reduction of 352 
horses and 659 men and 42 guns. In 
1882 there was a further reduction of 
two batteries of Horse Artillery, two of 
Field Artillery, and also of three Gar- 
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rison batteries. Within the last four 
years the Indian Government repre- 
sented that it might be obliged to call 
on England for a large number of horse 
and field batteries, which could not pos- 
sibly have been supplied without almost 
denuding the whole of the home bat- 
teries. The distinguished General spoken 
of by the Secretary of State for War 
as his military adviser, appears to have 
overlooked the ncc2ssity of mobility in 
Artillery, and to ignore entirely the value 
of Horse Artillery ; if his advice is ad- 
hered to, in a very short time in a cam- 
paign there would be no Horse Artillery 
available. His depreciation of the value 
of the Horse Artilieryas being armed 
with a very poor gun is not applicable, 
as a large proportion of the Field Artil- 
lery are at present also armed with the 
9-pounder gun, though we are told these 
batteries will be armed with a superior 
gun and the Horse Artillery with ‘‘some 
sort of 10-pounder;” but these equip- 
ments are not in existence. He claims 
that our field batteries are armed with an 
admirable 13-pounder or the old pattern 
16-pounder—a good but unwieldy gun 
—the fact being that there are only 13 
batteries armed with the 13-pounder, 
and 15 batteries with the 16-pounder. 
I have received earnest representations 
from many of our most distinguished 
officers, who have organized and com- 
manded Armies, protesting against the 
proposed reduction, and I feel confident 
that this House and the country in 
general support their views. We soldiers 
repudiate the idea just now put forward 
that there is an agitation on this subject 
likely to lead to indiscipline; we fully 
recognize the brilliant deeds and the 
discipline that have gained for the Royal 
Artillery a name that no taunt can touch 
and no disparagement discredit. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think it will 
be for the convenience of the House 
that I should now say a few words in 
reply to the speeches which have already 
been made. The hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell) has 
called attention to the contributions now 
being made by the Colonies towards the 
military expenditure of this country, and 
he named certain Colonies in which he 
thought the contributions, inadequate 
as they were, had been reduced. I wish 
to offer one or two words in answer to 
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at the cost of employing Her Majesty’s 
troops for the defence of the Colonive, 
think that the Colonies themselves ought 
to be called upon to contribute fairly. 
First of all, the hon. Gentleman called 
attention to the case of Honduras. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: To the 
West Indies. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Honduras is 
one of them. In the case of Honduras 
the troops were being gradually with- 
drawn, and, accordingly, Her Majesty’s 
Government had agreed to remit the 
Honduras contribution of £5,000. Hong 
Kong and the Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon have also slightly reduced their 
contribution ; but that has been done at 
a time when they have been induced to 
vote an enormous sum for the defence of 
the coaling stations, or their own defence. 
Hong Kong has voted over £145,000, 
Ceylon £45,000, and the Straits Settle- 
ments a very large amount, for the pur- 
pose of putting Singapore in that posi- 
tion of defence in which we wish te see 
it. Therefore, I do not think that any- 
one could say that the Colonies have 
neglected the responsibility thrown upon 
them, or have failed in their duty. And 
now a word or two with respect to the 
speech of my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for North Lambeth (General 
Fraser) who has just sat down. So far 
from there being any desire, on my part, 
to make an attack on the Horse Artillery, 
I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that I am one of those who joined with 
him in hearty recognition of the merits 
of that splendid force. The Horse 
Artillery has rendered magnificent ser- 
vice to the country, and should the occa- 
sion arrive I have no doubt they would 
render services equally great. Anyone 
who has seen the admirable pitch of 
training at which the force has arrived 
cannot fail to admire it, wherever they 
see it employed. Therefore, it is in no 
spirit of hostility to the Royal Horse 
Artillery that any of the proposed changes 
will be carried out. I speak as a Secre- 
tary of State for War who has only held 
that position for a few weeks. All that 
a Secretary of State for War can do, 
under such circumstances, in regard to 
any alteration in any part of the Service, 
is to ask for and receive the opinion of 
his military advisers, and having weighed 
their experience and their views they 
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of opinion he receivesfrom them. His 
duty is to look at the question from the 
broadest possible point of view. He is 
bound almost to utilize in full all the 
resources of the country, and there are 
two questions he is specially bound to 
ask himself. The first is whether the 
step he is about to take will increase or 
diminish the defensive or the offensive 
power of the country; and in this case 
the evidence before me proves, at any 
rate, to my satisfaction, thatthe proposed 
alteration will increase the defensive 
power of the country. My hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot), whose speech 
I may say we were all glad to hear, after 
his long absence from the House, re- 
ferred to the Garrison Artillery. Now, 
I may tell him that during the short 
time I have been in Office it has been 
my duty to devote a very large portion 
of my time to the consideration of that 
question. There is nothing more im- 
portant than to maintain the Garrison 
Artillery in a state of efficiency. Iknow 
that up to a certain point the Artillery 
Volunteers can be relied upon in case 
of necessity, but that is not sufficient. 
In the scheme we are laying down we 
are utilizing to the full the services of 
the Volunteer Artillery; but it is im- 
possible for them to devote sufficient 
time to training and the acquisition of 
that scientific knowledge which would 
alone enable them altogether to super- 
cede the regular Garrison Artillery in 
caso of invasion. It is, therefore, 
necessary that there should be a large 
increase made in our Garrison Artillery 
Force if we wish to put the defensive 
Force of the country upon a proper 
footing. Ihave put forward, ina Memo- 
randum, which has been circulated to 
Members of Parliament, a hope that 
Parliament will be induced to sanction 
the creation of two new Army Corps of 
regular troops. Some people say that 
I am much tvo sanguine, and that the 
scheme is far too ambitious; but if that 
is the argument which is to be put for- 
ward it makes our case all the stronger, 
because, according to the evidence of 
military experts, when the scheme is 
carried out the present proposal which 
has been determined upon will enable 
us to provide two Army Corps, with an 
efficient force of Horse and Field Ar- 
tillery, as well as with an efficient 
ammunition column which at present does 
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not exist. Letme now refer to some of 
the objections which have been raised. 
My hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sussex was the first to refer to 
the ammunition column, and my hon. 
and gallant Friend who justsat down has 
pvinted out that it will be weakening the 
Artillery to turn 14 batteries of Field 
Artillery into ammuninition columns. 
I explained the other day that that is 
what we have already done. As at 
present we have no ammunition 
column; if it is necessary to send the 
Army abroad, we have practically to 
break up the field batteries. It is 
now proposed to establish ammunition 
columns solely for this purpose, that we 
may be able to send an Army Corps into 
the field in any sudden emergency with- 
out undue delay. If we are to have a 
little time, and to be supplied with the 
necessary funds for the purpose, I 
undertake to say we shall be able to 
send out an Army Corps, and at the 
same time to retain field batteries for 
effective service, either at home or 
wherever they may be wanted. My 
hon. and gallant Friend also called at- 
tention to the fact that the batteries of 
the First and Second Army Corps are 
not fully equipped, either with horses or 
men; and, he added, thatif we were 
called upon to act in any sudden emer- 
gency we should experience great diffi- 
culty in fully manning these Corps. I 
admit that to the fullest extent. I can 
only say what I have already said, that 
if Parliament wishes to have these two 
Army Corps put upon a war footing, it 
must be prepared to supply the War 
Office both with men and money. On 
no other condition should we be able to 
carry out the work; but I do not think 
Parliament will refuse when it is asked 
to supply those means which are not 
refused in other countries. I may say 
that the steps we have taken, although 
they have met with the greatest hostility 
from my hon. and gallant Friend be- 
hind me, will greatly increase the fight- 
ing power of the Army, and will enable 
us to take the steps which have been 
advocated in this House year after year, 
but to carry out which nothing has 
hitherto been done. It is also intended 
to provide the nucleus of an Army 
Transport Corps in connection with 
every regiment in the two Army Corps, 
that being one of the primest necessities 
of the Army. All I can say as to the 
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Commissariat Department is that it will 
be carefully inquired into, and I hope 
and believe that the inquiry will be 
made in the course of the current year. 
The object will be totally to re-organize 
the system so as to make it very much 
more efficient, from a fighting point of 
view, than it has ever been before. We 
hope to take other steps. We believe 
that even out of the present Estimates 
we shall be able to do a good deal to- 
wards putting the First Army Corps in 
a state of readiness, so that it may be 
able to take the field at a moment’s 
notice. It must be remembered that 
our Army, after all, isa very small one, 
and that it is the duty of the War Office 
to so utilize it as to make every man in 
it of value, and every portion of it ap- 
plied to the most effective purpose. 
That is what we really want—namely, 
to secure that every man in our small 
Army shall be applied to the most 
practicable and the most useful purpose 
possible—that every man shall be ac- 
quainted with the particular purpose to 
which he is to be applied. In carrying 
out this object, a heavy responsibility 
lies on the Secretary of State for War; 
but it is one from which I do not shrink, 
and one which I will endeavour to dis- 
charge to the utmost of my ability. I 
am quite certain that if any Secretary of 
State for War, on coming into Office, 
can satisfy Parliament that his object is 
to make our small Army useful for all 
the purposes for which it is intended, he 
will have no difficulty in inducing Par- 
liament to supply him with the means. 
Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, S.E.): May I be permitted 
to say that I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman very much upon the course 
he has taken. It is, I believe, the first 
instance in which the Representatives of 
this House who are especially interested 
in military matters have been assembled 
upstairs in order that the Government 
might lay their proposals before them. 
Such a course will, I think, tend to 
shorten the debate in Committee, and to 
bring the views of hon. Members best 
qualified to form an opinion forcibly be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman. As far 
as the reduction of the Royal Horse 
Artillery is concerned, the essential 
panes of which have been so ably laid 
»efore the Committee by my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for North 
Lambeth (General Fraser), I regret that 
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announced his final determination to 
adhere to the decision at which he has 
already arrived. We had reason to be- 
lieve that it was still open for considera- 
tion, and that, after a discussion here, 
the War Office might have been induced 
to come to another decision in the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us, as we have been told before, 
that the opinion of his military advisers 
has strengthened him in making this 
reduction, although I believe there has 
been no step which has been more uni- 
versally condemned by the whole mili- 
tary opinion of the country. But I 
think the right hon. Gentleman must 
have been altogether misinformed if he 
supposes that even at a moment when 
military officers have felt themselves 
professionally obliged to condemn the 
change about to be introduced, they will 
be induced to turn from the strict path 
of the lines laid down by military dis- 
cipline, or to get up anything which may 
bear the slightest semblance of agita- 
tion against the scheme. I am one of 
those who have taken a humble part in 
pressing reasons and arguments against 
any reductions of the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery upon the right hon. Gentleman 
as strongly as possible. I have there- 
fore been brought into contact with 
other general officers; and, I believe, 
the right hon. Gentleman is entirely 
misinformed as to their feeling, for I 
have seen nothing but the strongest in- 
dications of dissatisfaction. I am not 
going to repeat again the arguments 
which have been so strongly put by my 
hon. and gallant Friend opposite (Gene- 
ral Fraser). He has made the question 
his special study, and I think he has 
acquitted himself in a way which re- 
flects the utmost credit vpon him. I 
believe that further argument on our 
side is needless; the question is well 
understood in the country, and our views 
have been endorsed by the public Press 
in every direction; and, therefore, the 
only persons who remain in favour of 
the scheme of the War Office are cer- 
tain unnamed military officers, although 
who they are I have not been able to 
make out, after the most minute and 
earefal inquiry. I am in possession of 
the opinion of all the officials of the 
Horse Guards and the War Office, 
although I will not name them or the 
offices they fill, and with the exception 
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of one general officer who is understood 
to be the originator of the scheme, I 
have not been able to find a single indi- 
vidual, high or low, who is not prepared 
to express his strong condemnation of 
the step the War Office were about to 
take. The reason why I now speak on 
this subject is, that when the matter 
came under discussion half-an-hour ago, 
I was under the impression that the step 
had been finally taken, and in that case 
it would have been unnecessary to make 
any further allusion to it. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: It has been 
taken. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN : 
I am extremely sorry to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman confirm my fears upon 
that point. But even if the decision 
should be reconsidered, I believe that 
at the eleventh hour it would not be an 
easy matter to call these batteries again 
into immediate existence. I want to 
impress upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War that he 
is now taking a step in the name of oco- 
nomy which, instead of being econo- 
mical in its results, will lead, in my 
opinion, to the most extravagant and 
wasteful expenditure that can be de- 
vised. Supposing in 12 months it should 
be necessary to reinstate these bat- 
teries, I venture to say that the saving, 
which the right hon. Gentleman thinks 
would be effected would be exceeded four 
times in amount in the attempt to re- 
establish them, and that they would 
be re-assembled with a degree of effi- 
ciency so minimized that there could be 
no comparison between it and their pre- 
sent state of efficiency. I repeat that it 
is the most wasteful and extravagant 
proceeding I have ever heard of. ‘he 
right hon. Gentleman tells us he is only 
following the precedent of foreign armies 
in preserving the Horse Artillery on a 
small footing at tbis time, and reducing 
the number of guns from six to four. 
But, in saying that, he is instituting an 
analogy which is utterly and entirely in- 
applicable in the case of our Army. In 
Austria, France, Germany, and Russia 
there is a well-constituted and efficient 
system of reserve for horses, extending 
over all parts of the country, and in the 
eases of Artillery there are numerous 
Reserves, amounting to thousands of 
men, perfectly trained and kept up in 
their exercises, so that on any emer- 
gency, they can be brought in to swell 
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the batteries from four to six guns. In 
our system there is nothing resembling 
that. To talk of filling up these batteries 
with our Reserve Artillery men appears 
simply ridiculous to those who are ac- 
quainted with the matter. On going 
back to civil life, the men lose nearly all 
their riding and driving, which in the 
Horse Artillery has been raised to the 
position of a fine art. Therefore, I say, 
to talk of analogy in this respect between 
this and foreign countries, is a thing so 
ludicrous, that, as I ventured to say be- 
fore, it approaches to something in the 
nature of a practical joke. I suppose 
we must consider that this matter is at 
an end; but we military Members, who 
are strongly impressed with the fatal 
nature of the step that is taken, have 
discharged our consciences ; we have, at 
all events, the satisfaction of knowing 
that, with the exception of this shadowy 
individual, who has been referred to, we 
carry the whole country with us. Having 
said that and stated our views, I do not 
desire to go further in the matter, be- 
cause I can assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that I do not wish to embarrass 
him in the slightest degree, but, on the 
contrary, to give him every aid in the 
task which he has taken upon himself. 
The right hon. Gentleman already, dur- 
ing the short period he has been engaged 
at the War Office, has given us the assur- 
ance that he will equal, and even exceed 
the records of many of his Predecessors ; 
and, therefore, it is not with any con- 
tentious feeling that I express my regret 
that he should have been led to take 
this step. Our protests have been made 
against a measure which, we are told, it 
is no longer in our power to reverse, but 
which we believe to be most mischievous. 
Having recently returned from abroad, 
and having had long experience of the 
military system of every nation of 
Europe and that of America also, it 
seems to me that, in view of the possi- 
bility of having to make a sudden de- 
mand for a large development of our 
military forces, either for the defence of 
our Indian possessions, or on account of 
contingences which might take place in 
Europe, this is the very worst moment 
that could have been chosen for taking 
this step. But I would beg to be allowed 
to draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to that which I conceive to 
be the next important step to be taken. 
The hon. and gallant Member for the 
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Fareham Division of Harts (Sir Frederick 
Fitz-Wygram) is the man best qualified 
to speak on this question, and, therefore, 
I shall only touch upon it. It is no 
secret that the condition of our Cavalry, 
a3 regards their power of rapid expan- 
sion, is unsatisfactory ; the officers and 
men of the force are undoubtedly all that 
can be desired; but as regards the 
power of expansion and the supply of 
horses, it is probably in a lower condition 
than it has been for years. I have long 
been the advocate of the foreiga system, 
by which a sufficient supply of horses is 
obtainable. We havenothing amongst us 
approaching to that system. It is true 
that there isa skeleton depot for Cavalry 
at Canterbury, which, it appears, sup- 
plies the demands which arise in our 
Indian Service; but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that if asudden demand were 
made upon us, even such as was made 
in the Egyptian Campaign of 1882, to 
say nothing of any European contin- 
gency, which would, of course, be a 
much more serious matter, we could 
not at the present moment put three 
complete Cavalry regiments into the 
field ; and to do that, it would be neces- 
sary to draw from every Cavalry regi- 
ment in the Service, so that you will 
have nothing approaching a Reserve be- 
hind it. I do not want to dilate on this 
subject longer, because the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Fareham Divi- 
sion of Hants, who has filled the post of 
Inspector of Cavalry for years, will deal 
with it, and I know that when he gets 
up we shall have a full supply of details. 
I will, therefore, in conclusion, beg the 
right hon. Gentleman early and earnestly 
to direct his attention to this matter. [ 
say this with the desire to aid him in 
achieving a brilliant success; and I 
assure him that if he can succeed in 
putting our Cavalry on a footing of 
efficiency with the two other arms of the 
Service, he will have accomplished more 
in the direction of a most necessary and 
valuable work of Army reform than has 
been achieved during many years past. 
Sir FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
(Hants, Fareham): The question of re- 
duction of the Horse Artillery has been 
very fully discussed, and I do not pro- 
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for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) has alluded 
—namely, the absolute necessity which 
exists for increasing the number of 
trained men in garrisons for the service 
of our large new guns. That necessity 
arises from the great weight of modern 
guns and the machinery connected with 
them. In the old days, in case of 
siege, infantry were used for working 
guns; but that cannot be done at the 
present time with modern guns under 
existing circumstances. We have been 
told that these guns cannot be worked 
except by thoroughly trained men. My 
idea is that the Infantry regiments ought 
to be trained under a full course of in- 
straction in the loading and management 
of garrison guns. The knowledge of 
this cannot, of course, be gained on 
the emergency, for, as the Committee 
will be aware, it takes a long time to 
teach men what they have to do. It 
would take a considerable time to put 
the men through the course. Now, 
there are two classes of instruction—first 
the laboratory course through which 
gunners have to go, and which can only 
be gone through at Woolwich. It em- 
braces technical and scientific know- 
ledge. That course I do not think 
adapted to Infantry regiments. The 
second class of instruction relates 
simply to the working of the guns when 
in position, and that course I believe 
may be thoroughly learned by Infantry 
regiments. I do not propose that the 
whole of the regiment should be taught, 
because there are in all regiments a 
number of stupid men who are in- 
capable of being so instructed. There 
are, however, in all regiments a number 
of intelligent men fond of machinery ; 
and I think if, say 15 per cent of the 
regiment were taught, the result would 
be in every way satisfactory. To effect 
this, I think three or four months, with 
two hours instruction a-day, would be 
necessary. It cannot be expected, how- 
ever, that men would give up their 
time without payment, and I think that 
about 1d. a-day per man would be suffi- 
cient. Taking the number of men at 
120 per battalion, this would cost, in 
round numbers, 10s. a-day, which, with 
a slight extra allowance to non-commis- 





pose to deal further with that subject. 
But I have another subject before me 
to which I desire to direct the attention 
of the Committee, and to which the right 


sioned officers, would amount to £200 
a-year; that sum, multiplied by 100, 
the number of the battalions, would 
make £20,000 for the year; and I be- 
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Infantry soldiers in the way I have de- 
scribed, the Nation would have the ad- 
vantage of possessing 10,000 men tho- 
roughly and completely trained in the 
working of the guns which are now 
placed in our forts. I am aware that 
this scheme can only be carried out when 
these Infantry regiments are in fortified 
places; but I think, in due time, the 
whole of our Infantry regiments might 
pass through the course I have de- 
scribed. Iu the meantime, I may point 
out the whole cost of the arrangement 
would not fall at once upon the Exche- 
quer. It is said, by way of objection to 
this proposal, in the first place, that the 
Infantry men would lose their practice 
when not in forts; but I think that 
might be avoided by the Secretary of 
State for War placing one large new 
gun at the head-quarters of each In- 
fantry regiment. In the next place, it 
is said that there would not be time, in 
these days of short service, to put the 
men through the course; but I know 
something of the practice in Cavalry 
regiments, where numbers of the men 
are spared for various purposes, and 
I think that if the men of a Cavalry 
regiment can spare five hours a day 
in stables, it is only reasonable to be- 
lieve that an Infantry regiment can 
spare 15 per cent of the men to be put 
through the course I have suggested. 
There is another subject cognate with 
this to which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War has 
slightly alluded to—namely, the value 
of Volunteer Artillery. At Portsmouth 
—and, I presume, also in the neigh- 
bourhood of our other fortifications — 
there are large aud excellent corps of 
Volunteer Artillery, who only learn 
and practice with the old smooth-bore 
64-pounder. It seems to me utterly ab- 
surd that they should be restricted to 
obsolete guns and obsolete practice when 
there are in our modern forts new guns, 
and when there are also Royal Ar- 
tillery officers in the garrison who are 
perfectly able and willing to train the 
men in the use of these weapons. I ad- 
mit there would be the cost of providing 
the ammunition for the practice, but 
that would not amount to a very large 
sum. Then there is another question 
connected with the Artillery which I 
wish to bring before the Committee. 
The Field Artillery are no doubt a most 
valuable branch of the Service; but less 
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valuable, I believe, than they might be 
made. In the Field Artillery only a 
certain proportion of men are taught to 
ride and drive, whereas it seems to me 
that every man who joins should be put 
through a course of instruction in the 
riding and driving school. It seems to 
me absurd that, in a corps where there 
are waggons and horses, and all the 
means of instruction in these respects, 
there should be a single man less useful 
than he might be. Then there is the 
question of the Cavalry pioneers. In 
modern warfare, I believe Cavalry 
pioneers to be invaluable. The work 
of pioneering is hazardous, I know, but 
you will always find men ready for that 
in every regiment, and it is impossible 
to see the extent of mischief that may be 
done to the enemy by these men in the 
destruction of telegraph wires, railways, 
engines, bridges, and so on. We all 
know that, in the present day, wars are 
carried on at a great distance from the 
base, and, therefore, offers great facili- 
ties for the destructive operations of 
well-trained mounted pioneers. At 
present there are 16 pioneers in every 
Cavalry regiment; they are sent to 
Chatham for their training; the men 
come back well trained, undoubtedly— 
and I have nothing to say against the 
system in that respect—but when they 
return to the regiment they do not prac- 
tice, and the reason of that is, that they 
get no extra pay for the work. You 
cannot get men to go out an hour a-day 
unless you give them some remuneration. 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War to take this 
into consideration—to give 16 men in 
each regiment 1d. per day, say, in all, 
2s. per day, £36 per year per regi- 
ment, which for 30 Cavalry regiments 
would give a cost to the State of £750 
a-year. No doubt the Cavalry are very 
expensive ; but it is not worth your 
while to render them less effective than 
they might be if this comparatively small 
sum of £750 a-year were expended upon 
them. The Army Estimates amount to 
£18,000,000 a-year, and it seems to me 
cheeseparing to hesitate to hand over 
these small sums for the purposes I 
have described. I know that many 
in high quarters attach great im- 
portance to numbers; but I value 
more than that the efficiency of each 
individual man. I say, reduce numbers 
if you will, but in the name of common 
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sense give the money which will make 
the men you have as thoroughly and 
amg efficient as they can be. The 
10n. and gallant Member for South-East 
Durham (Sir Henry Havelock-Allan) 
has appealed to me to make some obser- 
vations on the subject of Cavalry re- 
organization. I dealt with that subject 
whea the House was considering the 
Army Estimates at an earlier period in 
the Sossion, and I will not, therefore, 
repeat all that I said on that occasion. 
I believe that a ro-organization of our 
Cavalry is absolutely necessary. All our 
Cavalry regiments are too weak for the 
purpose of war; we have far too large 
a number of units. I agree that the 
Cavalry regiments ought to consist of 
five squadrons at least—not the depot 
squadrons which the hon. and gallant 
Member for South-East Durham spoke 
of, as existing at Canterbury, but five 
effective squadrons, four to go abroad in 
case of war, and one to be left at home. 
I know that remarks of this kind are 
distasteful ; but it is our duty to point 
out to this House and to the Secretary 
of State for War that this plan is abso- 
lutely necessary for the efficiency of the 
Cavalry branch of the Service, and on 
the whole the most economical means of 
effecting improvement. What I ask, 
with regard to the Cavalry would, I be- 
lieve, cost nothing to the country; and 
I believe also that the Indian Govern- 
ment would only be too glad if 
the Home Government would consent to 
the increase in the case of the Indian 
regiments, because they know that 
regiments of a certain strength are more 
effective and more economical than 
weaker regiments. Allusion has been 
made to the supply of horses which it is 
said we cannot get. With regard to 
that matter, the facts are very simple; 
the breeders will never rear more horses 
than the trade of the country requires. 
Horses are unlike boots and shoes, they 
cannot be kept in stock ; and when they 
are produced they must be sold by the 
dealer at the price he can get for them. 
I have myself looked into this matter, 
and I may mention that the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale (The 
Marquess of Hartington) placed me on 
a Committee some time ago, and the 
result of our investigation was to find 
that the same state of things which exist 
in England occurs in almost every coun- 
try in the world—that is to say, there 
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is, beyond the actual requirement of 
the trade of each country, no stock 
of horses fit for bit or bridle. I be- 
lieve that something like 5,000 horses 
might be got in this country with- 
out much trouble; but when you have 
taken up the whole number in the 
hands of the dealers you would not be 
able to get the number which would be 
required in case of war. In the course 
of my inquiry, I was informed by the 
managers of the London General Omni- 
bus Company that nothing would induce 
them to part with more than two per 
cent of their stock of horses. In short, 
I am of opinion that nothing you can do 
will create a supply of horses in excess 
of the number which the trade of the 
country will support. The Committee 
will remember that some time ago a 
Commission went to Canada for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what horses could 
be obtained there ; they went to Canada, 
as I have said, and they brought back 
73 horses. When the Commission re- 
turned, I asked one of the members if 
he could get 1,000 horses in Canada. 
He said that he could not. I then aske 
him if he could get 500, and I think his 
reply was that he might get about that 
number. I must confess that the result 
of my inquiries is that in case of a great 
European war, I believe we should have 
the greatest possible difficulty either in 
mounting the Cavalry, or in getting the 
necessary draft horses for the Royal 
Artillery, Engineers, and Transport 
Corps. I am glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War has conceded a certain amount of 
Transport to Infantry regiments, and 
I look upon that as one of the best 
steps taken for many years. When 
the Egyptian War broke out, In- 
fantry men were sent down.to Alder- 
shot for three days training in the art 
of saddling and tending horses; but, of 
course, when they landed in Egypt they 
were found to be sc totally ignorant of 
the duties required of them that the 
transport broke down. Finally, I am 
glad to hear that there is to be a certain 
number of mules kept in stock. These 
are very useful animals, but somewhat 
difficult to manage. It might be well 
that some provision should be made in 
respect of camels, having regard to the 
enormous loss of these animals which 
occurred in Egypt—but that, of course, 
would be impossible in this country. 
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Coronet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough): With the indulgence of the 
Committee, I wish to make some ob- 
servations on the subject of the Horse 
Artillery. In doing so, I feel that I 
shall be not only acting fairly to my 
constituents, but to a great many of my 
brother officers outside the House. Not 
having been an Artilleryman myself, I 
shall not enter into any details; but I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to express an 
opinion on the subject generally, which 

I think will be a correct one, having 

served with the Rifle Brigade through- 
out the Indian Mutiny. In the first 
place, I will give, not my own, but the 
opinions of high authorities with regard 
to the value of Artillery in Asiatic war- 
fare. Sir Colin Campbell—afterwards 
Lord Clyde—took care that, as far as lay 
in his power, to every column which was 
formed there should be attached a body 
of Horse Artillery; and so important 
did he regard this, that he gave direc- 
tions to every column that whenever they 
attacked any fortified place they should 
first bring Artillery to bear upon it. 
Passing from the opinion of Lord Clyde 
on this matter, I will quote from some 
correspondence and papers relating to 
the East India Horse Artillery during 
the time of the Indian Mutiny—in the 
years 1857 and 1859—when a great 
change had to be carried out with re- 
gard to that branch of the Service. 
Military letter from the Court of Directors 
to the Secretary of State for India, 
No. 123, dated July, 1857, has this 
passage— 

‘‘ As no doubt whatever can be entertained 

of the necessity for an augmentation of this 
important arm of the Service, we are of opinion 
that no time should be lust in collecting the 
means for rendering it effective at the earliest 
possible period.” 
I will now read an extract from a Minute 
of the Governor General of India (Lord 
Canning), dated 9th of August, 1858, 
which says— 

*“*T donot believe that any reduction worth 
counting can safely be made. With every 
allowance for the greater trustworthiness and, 
in some respects, greater efficiency of European 
Artillery, the ground which has to be covered 
is the same—I see no hope of a diminution of 
the aggregate Force.” 


Another good authority—Brigadier Ge- 
neral Jacob—said—‘‘The strength of 
the Artillery should be increased.” Sir 
J. L. Lawrence also said— 
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“The value of Artillery is, perhaps, greate 

in Asia than in any other t of the world. 
Guns are objects of intense fear to the Natives 
of India. A small European Force with a 
powerful Artillery would be irresistible.’’ 
This Minute of the Governor General of 
India is dated the 24th of August, 1858. 
Another Minute says that—‘‘ At the end 
of a march the active exertions of Artil- 
lery are needed ;”’ and I am in a posi- 
tion to bear that out from my own expe- 
rience, because at the end of a long 
march it is impossible for the troops to 
move, and it is necessary that you should 
be able to send off at once some guns to 
the spot where they are required. An- 
other Despatch of the Military Depart- 
ment, No. 644, says— 

‘‘The Government in Council instructs me to 

recommend earnestly that the subject of the 
total inadequacy of the strength of the Artillery 
may receive the serious consideration of the 
Governor General of India.”’ 
The date of that is the 26th of February, 
1857. Then we have a letter from the 
Adjutant General of the Army to the 
Government Secretary to this effect — 

“T am directed to state that the Commander- 

in-Chief cannot too earnestly press upon the 
attention of the Government a third time the 
subject regarding the total inadequacy of the 
strength of the Corps of Artillery.”’ 
That is dated the 14th day of February, 
1857. Again, Despatch No. 804, dated 
the 10th of March, 1857, from the Secre- 
tary to the Governor of Madras to the 
Governor General of India, says— 

‘*T am directed to forward you a letter from 
the Quartermaster General of the Madras Army 
urging the neeessity for an increase in this 
branch.” 

Then there are in a Memorandum by 
General Beresford, dated the 29th of 
August, 1857, these words— 

‘*T would urge that no consideration of ex- 
pense should in any way be allowed to inter- 
fere with efficiency in so vital an arm as the 
Artillery.” 


And, finally, the Commander-in-Chief 
in India referred, in a Minute of the 
19th of August, 1857, to the hesitation 
to increase the Artillery as ‘‘ straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel.” I 
think I have brought forward enough 
statements on the part of those in autho- 
rity to show how important and how 
valuable the Artillery was considered to 
be in Asiatic warfare. If there should 
be war again, the probability is that it 
will arise in some part of Asia, and 
therefore I venture to say that we 
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should not have decrease in the number 
of our Artillery, but rather that there 
should be an increase. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War has, in the course of his remarks, 
expressed the hope that if any Member 
of the Committee had in his mind any 
ideas that would tend in the direction 
of economy, they would be stated. 
I wish to call attention to one point on 
which I think that economy can be 
effected, and I refer to those expensive 
luxuries, Brigade Depots, in connection 
with which I believe that a stroke of 
the pen would have the effect of saving 
a considerable sum of money. I think, 
then, that each brigadier should be re- 
sponsible for everything which goes on in 
his brigade, and cease to be what he 
undoubtedly is now—a nonentity. I 
will give an instance or two of what is 
continually occurring. A short time 
ago my servant had occasion to ride a 
short distance to the Brigade Depot in 
Derby to ask for a military surgeon to 
be sent to an ambulance corps which I 
have; he received a letter saying that 
my letter would be forwarded to York, 
and after considerable delay it arrived 
at last at the proper place. I say that 
all this is absolute waste of time, and I 


cannot see why the brigadier should not | 


have sent the surgeon to the barracks 
on his own authority. In another case, 
the adjutant wrote to the Brigade 
Depot at no great distance to ask for a 
surgeon to come and examine an animal 
that was sore. The letter went from 
the adjutant to the Major General com- 
manding the division at York; from 
him it went back to the Brigadier, from 
him to the adjutant of the Volunteer 
regiment, asking him to fix a day. 
When this was done, it went again to 
Derby, and the result was that, instead 
of a surgeon being sent from Derby, 
the county had to pay for a surgeon 
coming all the way from Birmingham. 
I suggest that, instead of economizing 
by cutting down the strength of the 
Artillery, we should begin by making 
necessary reforms in such matters as I 
have referred to. I earnestly trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will give his at- 
tention to these points, and I shall be 
most happy to assist him in case of need 
with the statistics and correspondence 
with which, as commanding officer, I 
am flooded. 


Colonel Eyre 
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Gotonr, NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
wish to point out, with regard to what 
has fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope), that the increase in 
the number of Garrison Artillery is 
only an increase in the Reserve, which 
is an extremely different thing from an 
increase in the strength of the effective. 
The hon. and gallant Baronet who re- 
presents the Fareham Division of Hants 
(Sir Frederick Fitz-Wygram), like the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, also dwelt on the neces- 
sity of increasing the number of Garri- 
son guns, and of having a sufficient 
number of well-trained men to work 
them. The hon. and gallant Baronet 
proposed that a certain number of In- 
| fantry men should be instructed in the 
management of garrison guns. That 
proposal appears to me a strange one, 
because, from what I have seen of In- 
fantry soldiers, I venture to think that 
they are not the class of men who are 
| best fitted for work of that kind. I sug- 
gest that you will get a sufficient num- 
ber of men to work the guns in this 
| way—that you should have a separate 
'class of men in the Garrison Artillery, 
| amounting to, say, one-third of the total 
number, who should bear the same rela- 
| tion to ordinary gunners as the A.B.s 
bear to ordinary seamen. Now, the 
only way that you can secure that is by 
giving a certain number of the men 
a higher rate of pay when they show 
proficiency in the management of the 
complicated machinery connected with 
some of the new guns, such as hydraulic 
buffers and the various moving gear, all 
of which complicated machinery requires 
for its handling skilled workmen, and 
not ordinary soldiers. I think some 
recognition of this fact ought to take 
place, and that an efficient body of Gar- 
rison gunners should be established, 
which, in my opinion, could be obtained, 
as I have said, by the increase of pay. 
This matter, which is one of great im- 
portance, I think, is well worthy of the 
consideration of the right hon. Gentle- 
men the Secretary of State for War, 
who, Iam glad to see, is alive to the 
importance of improving the Garrison 
Artillery. I do not state this on my 
own opinion alone, but from my know- 
ledge that the plan is one which com- 
mends itself to a large number of Artil- 
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lery officers. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that a certain number of our 
batteries of Artillery ought to be kept 
on a peace footing; and there I agree 
with him, because I could never under- 
stand why this country should be the 
only one which keeps its Artillery on a 
war footing. No doubt, it would, from 
an effective point point of view, be better 
that the Force should be kept on a war 
footing ; but the question is whether it 
would be worth the money you would 
have to pay for it. Therefore, although 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is one which would not commend 
itself as a general rule to Army men in 
this House, yet, I think, he is quite 
right in saying that the whole of our 
Artillery ought not to be kept on a war 
footing. I must say that, in my opinion, 
the Secretary of State for War is making 
a great blunder in the matter of the 
Horse Artillery. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman pointed out that it was his duty 
in this matter to choose his advisers— 
and I have no doubt that he endeavours 
to obtain the best advice possible in 
matters relating to his Department— 
but on this oceasion I do not think he 
has been well advised, nor do I think 
that the country will be satisfied with a 
Minister of War who relies upon tech- 
nical advice only. The country wants a 
little more than that; and they will hold 
him responsible, notwithstanding the 
trouble he takes to get the best advice, 
if mistakes are made. I think I can see 
the way in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has gone wrong in connection with 
this subject. There is a new planin the 
heads of the War Office Authorities. It 
is to have the Corps modelled on the 
Continental system—to have two Corps 
@ Armée. The new idea is to have 70,000 
men ready to be sent away at a few 
days’ notice. The proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman seems to point to the 
reduction of our military strength for 
the purpose of making these Corps 
@ Armée perfectly efficient. I would point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that 
military advisers are often very unsafe 
guides. They will try to make the Army 
efficient, no doubt; but then they have 
very little idea of the cost which is 
involved ; and although I do not believe 
that the country would care about the 
ultimate cost, provided that efficiency 
were obtained, yet the advice which has 
the effect of placing a large additional 
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sum upon the military vote is not likely 
to be held in high estimation by the 
Minister of War. I believe that if you 
have two efficient Corps @’ Armée only the 
people will ery out that 70,000 are too 
few, and that you will have to establish 
a third Corps d’ Armée. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is not pro- 
posed to reduce the strength of the Army 
outside the two Army Corps of the Re- 
serve in any case. 

Coroner NOLAN: I am very glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War has given that 
explanation, because it shows how very 
important it is that our Army should not 
be reduced to two Corps d’ Armée. I point 
out, however, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has taken the first step in this 
direction ; he has struck at one arm of 
the Service, although he has not more 
Horse Artillery than is sufficient for two 
Corps @ Armée, and his proposed reduction 
will have to be joined with reductions in 
other arms, and the Cavalry, for instance, 
may have to be reduced. You are, at all 
events, striking at the very arm which it 
takes longest to create; and which, on an 
emergency, it will be impossible to im- 
provise. It is not an easy matter to pro- 
duce Garrison Artillery, but it takes 
months and years to produce efficient 
Horse Artillery. I think that this plan 
ought to be very carefully considered by 
the public. The Corps will, no doubt, be 
very good and efficient in the main, and 
they are sure to be excellent on Paper ; 
but if you are going to have them at the 
expense of the Military Establishments 
of the country, I think you are buying 
them too dearly. The fact that these 
Corps are to be ready at a moment’s 
notice shows that you are keeping up 
your Army for offensive purposes. But 
suppose that yourtwo Corps d’ Armée were 
sent abroad, and that they surrendered, 
you will have no Horse Artillery at home, 
and in that respect you will be at a graat 
disadvantage. Anyone can see that itis 
a very rash thing to destroy that which 
has been created at great expense, and 
which it takes a long time to replace. It 
is an easy thing to cut down the tree 
which is many years in growing. What 
the Government are doing suggests 
something very like the act of a man 
who, having furnished his house at great 
cost, breaks up expensive chairs and 
tables for use as firewood. But what is 
to be done with the men of the batteries ? 
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Surely the right hon. Gentleman is not 
going toturn theminto Garrison Artillery- 
men? Probably they will gradually be 
brought back when they have lost some 
of their efficiency and smartness. On 
the whole, I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been led into taking a step 
which, besides doing a considerable 
amount of injury directly and indirectly 
by unsettling men’s minds, will prove in 
the end to be a very costly one. There 
is another subject which has not been 
referred to except by the hon. and gallant 
Member for the Fareham Division of 
Hants, and on which I wish to make a 
few remarks. I refer to the expedition 
to Canada for the purpose of buying 
horses. That is a step on which I think 
the opinion of the Committee ought to 
be taken, because anything more con- 
trary to military and political economy I 
cannot conceive. You go 2,000 miles to 
try to open up a new supply of horses, a 
new market as you say, but nothing can 
be more unfair to the people of this coun- 
try. Instead of trying to open a new 
market in Canada, you should increase 
your price andthen—although you might 
not get what you wanted in thefirst—you, 
in a year or two—you would be able to 
get plenty of horses. These horses from 
Canada cannot be landed here at a less 
cost than £60 or £70 each. It has always 
been the theory that a country in time of 
peace should get as many horses as pos- 
sible from internal sources, although in 
time of war the more horses bought in 
foreign markets the better, because you 
prevent the enemy getting them. I 
think the mission to Canada was a most 
ill-judged measure, and I should be glad 
if some hon. Member would move a re- 
duction of this Vote as a protest against 
what I consider a most unfair proceeding 
towards the horse breeders in the coun- 


try. 

Str FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM : 
The object of the Commission sent to 
Canada was to test the market in case 
horses should be scarce here, and to 
get a small number of horses sent 
over for the purpose of seeing whether 
or not they were suitable for military 
service. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM (Winchester): I 
shall not trouble the Committee with a 
repetition of the figures and arguments 
that have been used against the reduc- 
tion of the Horse Artillery ; I shall say 
nothing further than that I agree with 


Colonel Nolan 


{COMMONS} 

















all that has fallen from previous speakers 
on the subject, and express a hope that 
the country will not have cause to regret 
a step which I believe is fatal to the effi- 
ciency of the Horse Artillery as an arm 
of the Service and detrimental to the 
interests of the country. We have had 
the cases of two classes of officers brought 
before the Committee by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite, that is to say 
of the paymasters and quartermasters, 
I am glad to hear the right hon. Gentie- 
man the Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) express his opinion that 
there is justice in the case of the pay- 
masters, and that in all probability their 
grievance will be removed. I should 
have been more glad to hear that the 
quartermasters would be given some- 
thing more than honorary rank, and 
that the concession would have been 
more of a financial character; and that, 
I think, is the point of view from which 
the quartermasters themselves will look 
at the matter. But the class whose claims 
I wish to bring before the Commit- 
tee is that of the present commanding 
officers of regiments and battalions. 
Within the year 1886-7 there will have 
been no less than 107 of these officers 
relegated to half-pay, and of these six 
will have been in command for little 
more than a-year, 87 between one and 
two years, and 14 between two and three 
years. Previous to 1871, the period of 
command was practically unlimited. 
From 1871 to 1881 ths period of com- 
mand was fixed at five years, from 1881 
to 1886 the period was fixed at four 
years, and it was also provided by the same 
Royal Warrant that, after having served 
five years as a lieutenant-celonel, whether 
second or first in command, the officer 
should be placed on half-pay. Now, a 
new Royal Warrant has’ been issued 
within the last few months, by which it 
is enacted that in future an officer shall 
command his regiment for four years, 
no matter for what length of time he 
may be second incommand. This is a 
sensible and reasonable arrangement ; 
but because that arrangement has been 
made in the case of future commanding 
officers there appears to be no reason 
why officers, who are now commanding 
regiments, should be relegated to half- 
pay, and practically put on the shelf for 
the rest of their military lives any more 
than those who are to have command 


| for four years in future, It has been said 
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that one reason for doing this is that it is 
hard, or would be hard, upon those who 
have to succeed to the command; but I 
maintain that it is no harder upon them 
now than it was previously to 1881, and 
that officers would actually succeed now 
to the command of their regiments in a 
shorter time than they would previously 
to 1881. Just as an instance of the 
hardship that has been done certain 
officers, let me name one or two out of 
the long list of cases which has been 
prepared by officers who are interested 
in this matter. I take the case of the 
officer commanding the present 10th 
Hussars: he was 25 years in the Service 
before he got command of his regiment ; 
he was five years second in command, 
and under the existing regulations, 
under the Royal Warrant of 1881, he 
lost his command after he had been one 
year and five months in possession of it. 
Then I take the case of the officer com- 
manding the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry: he was 29 years in the Service 
before he got command; he was five 
years second in command, and he will 
have been but one year in command of 
his regiment when he has to retire on 
half-pay. The whole 107 I have men- 
tioned are similar to these, varying only 
in degree. Now, I say it is hard upon 
these officers that they should lose what 
all officers look forward to as the reward 
of their exertions—namely, the command 
of their regiment. It is no argument 
to say they have been second lieutenant- 
colonels, or second in command. Every- 
one who is acquainted with military life 
knows that the second in command is 
only the second fiddle, that he has no 
status at all in fact, that he hardly 
considers himself in the position of 
second lieutenant-colonel, and that often 
he is very much better off without the 
rank, and very much in the way. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary of State for War will be able 
to tell us that the position of these 
officers will be reconsidered by him. 
These officers have been selected for the 
command of their regiment as efficient 
and properly qualified officers, and there 
seems to be no reason whatever why 
they should be punished for the benefit 
of those who have to succeed, if really 
it is for their benefit. I hope before 
this Vote is taken that the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to give us some 
assurances that this matter will receive 
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his consideration. There is one other 
point I should like to lay before the 
Committee, and that is in reference to 
the Question which was asked by myself 
of the Secretary of State for War with- 
in the last few days—namely, the 
strength or establishment of the two 
Army Corps which are about to be 
formed. We were informed by the 
right hon. Gentleman that he was about 
to lay a Paper upon the subject on the 
Table of the House; but I very much 
fear from the Answer to another Ques- 
tion in regard to the strength of the 
batteries which are to remain in the 
Horse Artillery, that the establishment 
of these Army Corps is to be a peace 
establishment. If that is so, it is simply 
continuing the present childish system 
of skeleton regiments at home. It can- 
not be anything else. The regiments 
will be actually incapable and inefficient 
to take the field. If we want any in- 
stance of the condition in which our 
regiments are when suddenly called 
upon for service, we have only to re- 
collect the state in which they were in 
at the time of the outbreak of the 
Egyptian War. Two Cavalry regiments 
had to be entirely broken up to form 
two squadrons for the Egyptian War. 
We have the case of other regiments 
which were sent during the same period 
to the Mediterranean, one half of them 
never having gone through a course of 
musketry, and more than half in some 
cases being under one year’s service. I 
hope that will not be the state in which 
these two Army Corps are to be left. I 
trust my right hon. Friend will be able 
to assure us that the regiments which 
are to form the two Army Corps will, at 
all events, be kept at proper strength 
and in thoroughly efficient condition. 
Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): There are just one or two 
matters to which I should like to refer 
at once. In the first place, let me say a 
word with regard to the question of the 
horse supply to which the hon. and 
gallant Gentlemanthe Member for South- 
East Durham (Sir Henry Havelock 
Allan) called attention. Although an 


experiment was made with regard to 
Canada by sending out an officer to see 
what amount of horse supply could be 
reckoned upon from that country, it is 
felt that the proper course for the War 
Office to adopt is to rely upon the home 
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supply of horses, and not on any supply 
from foreign countries or even from our 
Colonies. Ido not yet know what the 
result of the Canadian experiment will 
be; but when we receive a full Report, 
I want to make out in the fairest possible 
way the cost per horse. Then there are 
two subjects which my hon. Friend the 
Member for Winchester(Mr. Tottenham) 
has mentioned. The first is in regard to 
the position of the Army Corps. I am 
afraid I must ask him to restrain still 
further his natural impatience. I hope 
to present in a very short time full details 
of the composition of the two Army 
Corps. Iam going through the matter 
myself at the present time, and I hope 
shortly to be able to lay before the 
House full details as to how the Army 
Corps are to be composed, so that the 
House and the country can judge for 
themselves how far it is likely that with 
a little more time given to us we can put 
the scheme into thoroughly practical 
effect. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM (Winchester) : 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say that I 
merely asked whether the two Army 
Corps were to be kept at a peace or war 
establishment. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: If I wanted 
to go into that subject, I should have to 
go into it at great length indeed. Then, 
my hon. Friend called attention to the 
question of retirement of commanding 
officers of regiments. I confess I have 
seen cases myself where very excellent 
officers, officers whose services the coun- 
try ought to be sorry to lose, have, 
by the operation of this scheme, been 
compelled to retire from the command of 
regiments. I have been very sorry for 
them indeed; but, as my hon. Friend 
knows, the whole of this matter was 
thoroughly considered before the late 
Royal Warrant was issued. Those who 
were concerned in the framing of the 
Royal Warrant considered it in all its 
bearings, and they came to the conclu- 
sion that, on the whole, the rule laid 
down must be insisted upon. I am afraid 
someone or other must suffer. If you 
were to extend the terms of employment 
of lieutenant colonels, then majors must 
retire, and certainly I should be very 
sorry to see any further punishment in- 
flicted upon majors. I have not yet had 
very much opportunity of looking into 
the matter; but I mean to do so, and if 
I find I can do anything to meet the 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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views of my hon. Friend, I shall be only 
too glad to do it. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr): Mr. 
Courtney, nothing strikes one more in 
these discussions upon naval and mili- 
tary matters than the utter hollowness 
of the debates. A Minister, advised by 
no one knows whom, certainly by no 
military authority, takes a step which is 
of the most vital importance, comes 
down to the House without asking for 
an opportunity of taking the House into 
his counsel in regard to this step, and 
then thinks that if some hon. Members 
get up and grumble for five or ten 
minutes, that is all that is necessary. 
I entirely disagree with such a method 
of carrying on debates upon such serious 
subjects. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for South-East Durham 
(Sir Henry Havelock- Allan), towards the 
close of his remarks, asked the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) if the reduc- 
tion of the Horse Artillery had been 
finally decided upon, and the right hon. 
Gentleman with great alacrity jumped 
up and said—‘‘ Yes, finally decided.” 
Thereupon the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man said—‘ If that is so, it is not much 
use our discussing the matter.” I am 
astonished at him, because if there is 
anything that the whole military opinion 
of this House, the whole military opinion 
of this country, is entirely opposed to, it 
is to the action which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
has taken in regard to the Horse Ar- 
tillery. It depends entirely upon the 
military Members of this House whether 
the Horse Artillery shall be reduced or 
not. Of course, if hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen come down here and think 
they have done their duty sufficiently in 
grumbling at what has been done, and 
declining to take any action which will 
give public expression to their opinions, 
they have no one to blame but them- 
selves. I have taken some interest 
in this question of the reduction of 
the Horse Artillery, and I have come 
to this conclusion, that of all the 
unpatriotic actions that have ever 
been perpetrated by any Government 
this is the most unpatriotic. I do not 
at all wish it for one moment to be under- 
stood that I mean to say that it is the 
desire of the Government to be un- 
patriotic ; but that, as far as its effects go, 
this step is the most unpatriotic act that 
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has ever been committed by a Govern- 
ment in Army matters. Now, Sir, the 
English Army of allthe Armiesin Europe 
is the one that ought to have not only its 
full, but the fullest measure of Horse Ar- 
tillery. Whenever you havea small Army 
like the English Army, which may at 
any moment be called upon to face some 
Continental Army, you are absolutely at 
a discount if you have not got your full 
measure of Horse Artillery, and more 
than your full measure. My hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for North 
Galway (Colonel Nolan) mentioned, in 
speaking of the Field Artillery, that 
during the Franco-German War the 
French were able to get together some 
good Field Artillery in three months. 
I served in that unfortunate war, and I 
can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that he is entirely mistaken. Evenafter 
three or four months training our Field 
Artillery was not worth a straw. I will 
go further, and say that the greatest loss 
and difficulty which we experienced dur- 
ing the whole of that war was caused by 
the want of Horse Artillery. J will 
not detain the Committee by giving 
them examples, but I could give them 
examples by the score of our formations 
being peppered, our ranks broken, and 
every movement we had intended to take 
obstructed, owing to the rapidity and 
accuracy of the fire of the German Horse 
Artillery. Our want of Horse Artillery 
was felt during the whole war, but es- 
pecially in the latter end. Men who had 
had long experience in military matters, 
my own chief, for instance, often said to 
me, in the course of our conversations, 
it was almost impossible to do anything 
owing to the want of Horse Artillery. 
Now, in the English Army you want, 
above all things, Horse Artillery; and, 
for the life of me, I cannot understand 
what object the Government can have 
in taking a step so fatal to the interests 
of this country as the reduction of the 
Horse Artillery. If it is a question of 
economy, how much will you save—do 
you save anything that is worth think- 
ing about? As I understand, the total 
saving will be something like £4,000 or 
£5,000 per annum, and for this miser- 
able bit of childish economy you are 
going to destroy a portion of your Force, 
which it will take you two or three years 
to replace. If you are ever engaged in 
an European war, you will assuredly 
tind it necessary to replace these men ; 
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but that to do so will take you a very 
considerable time, at least two years. 
You will find that you have reduced this 
arm of the Service at a loss of life and 
loss of prestige in the earlier part of that 
war, for which nothing will ever repay 
you. Now, upon the question of eco- 
nomy, are there not plenty of Depart- 
ments in which you could effect economy 
infinitely greater than this, and without 
in the least endangering the interest of 
your Service? If anyone had the timeand 
the inclination to devote a week’s study 
to the Estimates, they would find means 
of making reductions which would simply 
be appalling, and in the face of which 
this economy isa myth. Take the case 
of the Civil Service. I have it upon the 
authority of one who knows perhaps as 
well as any man connected with the Civil 
Service of this country what economies 
may be made without in the least in- 
juring the Service, that if economies 
which should and ought to be made were 
made, the Government would be able to 
take off 1d. of the Income Tax. What 
is true in regard to the Civil Service is 
equally true in regard to the Naval Ser- 
vice, and especially in regard to the 
Army Service. I grantit is a good thing 
tohave two Army Corps; I think it would 
be a good think if you had troops ready ; 
I know that during the late Egyptian 
War your highest authority in this 
country said that if he were called upon 
to send another regiment to Egypt, he 
could not do so. So far as your Army 
Corps go, I am entirely with you; but I 
ask most seriously what is the object of 
reducing the Horse Artillery? You are 
going to turn them into Field Artillery ; 
in two years time they will not be worth 
a straw for the purpose of Horse Artil- 
lery. Now, I do not believe that any 
step that any Government has ever taken 
cannot be retraced. I believe that if 
the military men will only take a firm 
stand in the matter, this Horse Artillery 
will be replaced in six months. The 
only way to give effect to the opinion 
of this House is to take a Division, 
and for that reason I propose, as a prac 
tical protest against this fatal step, 
that this Vote be reduced by the sum 
of £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed; 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £2,993,000, 
be granted for the said Service.’’—( Mr. 
Molloy.) 
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Though I regret very much the decision 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) has 
thought it his duty to come to with re- 
spect to the Horse Artillery, I con- 
gratulate him on his determination to 
strengthen the Garrison Artillery. That 
branch of the Artillery is a very valua- 
ble Service, and it has not generally re- 
ceived the recognition that is due to it. 
I wish now especially to refer to the 
Volunteer’ batteries of Garrison Artillery 
—I do not believe they are receiving 
the training they ought to receive. This 
subject is of great interest to many of 
my constituents, and, having served in 
the Royal Artillery myself for 11 or 12 
years, and for a greater part of that 
time in the Garrison Artillery, it is a 
subject in which I take very great in- 
terest. I believe that if the Volunteer 
Artillery were called upon for active 
service they would be required to garri- 
son such places as Plymouth, Dover, 
and Portsmouth. Therefore, one would 
suppose that their training in time of 
peace would consist in working those 
guns which they would have to work in 
time of war. But what, Sir, is the fact ? 
There are a great many Volunteer Artil- 
lery batteries who never see any gun 
larger than an oid 32-pounder smooth- 
bore, or a 64-pounder rifle gun. The 
training they get at these guns is no 
use whatever in working the heavier 
guns they would have to man in case 
they garrisoned these forts. It is true 
that a small percentage of every Garri- 
son battery is sent annually into some 
of these forts; and I believe, too—at 
least it ought to be the case—that those 
Volunteer batteries who are fortunate 
enough to be situated within easy dis- 
tance of forts where heavy guns are 
mounted have opportunities of working 
at these guns. But there are numbers 
of batteries who never have any chance 
whatever of learning their drill at the 
heavy guns—at the 12-tons, 18-tons, 
and still heavier guns, which are mounted 
at these forts. No doubt, to give all 
Volunteer Artillery the extra training I 
desire to see them have would entail 
some extra expense; but when I re- 
member the vast sums that have been 
spent on our fortifications and our arma- 
ments, I think we ought not to begrudge 
the slight extra expenditure which would 
be involved in instructing these men in 
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the duties they would have to perform 
if they had to take charge of these forts 
and the guns in them. I believe the 
requisite training might be given to 
them in one or two ways. Some 12 or 
18-ton guns might be mounted some- 
where within easy distance of two or 
three Volunteer batteries, so that they 
might have a chance of being able to 
drill with such guns; or a much larger 
percentage—say, 50 per cent—of our 
Volunteer Artillery might be sent into 
the forts yearly to learn their duty with 
these guns; or, it would be better still, 
if the whole of the batteries could be sent 
even once in two years. I believe the 
best policy would be that nearly all the 
Volunteers—at all events, the bulk of 
those who are close to any of these large 
towns where forts are situated—should 
be Artillery as far as possible ; certainly 
every encouragement should be held out 
to Volunteers in the neighbourhood of 
seaports to become Artillery Volunteer 
Corps. A rifleman can have his weapon 
anywhere, and he can find drill grounds 
at any place; but an artilleryman’s gun 
cannot be brought to him, therefore it 
necessary he should be taken to the 
gun. Unless he has sufficient oppor- 
tunities of drilling with heavy guns he 
can never become a valuable soldier. It 
is not only with the object of learning 
his drill with heavy guns that he should 
be sent to these places, but also that he 
should learn the ins-and-outs of the 
various forts, that he should be ac- 
quainted with all the arrangements of 
magazines, and stores, and lifts, and 
the thousand and one otlier arrange- 
ments which are necessary for the effec- 
tive service of the heavy ordnance in 
these forts. This subject may not be a 
very interesting one, but I believe it is 
one well worth the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, and I am sure that the 
more opportunities the men of the 
Volunteer Garrison Artillery have of 
perfecting themselves in their drill and 
duties the more popular that branch of 
the Service will become. 

Cotone. BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
S.W., Ince): Mr. Courtney, I am 
anxious to say a word upon one point 
which has not been touched upon up to 
this, but which I believe to be equal in 
importance to anything that has been 
mentioned, and that is the reduction of 
the home battalions of Infantry. Those 
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Gentlemen of the Committee who are 
not connected with the Service must 
understand that, after all, the Infantry 
bears the same relation to the other 
arms of the Service that the joint bears 
to the other dishes of a dinner, that the 
Infantry is the main stay. Now, the 
home battalions of Infantry have been 
reduced to 7380 men; before Lord 
Airlie’s Committee evidence was given 
which showed that when a battalion was 
sent on service one-fourth of the men 
were found to be, from various causes, 
unfit for active service, that reduces the 
730 men to 548. To complete the war 
strength of a battalion you have to put 
in 252 fresh men. Well, now, that 
means thatthe newcomersare nearly half, 
at any rate, a good many more than one- 
third, of the men left in the battalion, a 
very serious matter indeed. And, when 
the Commtitee understands that, at the 
present time, according to the Report of 
the Inspector General of Recruiting, 
there are 350 men in each Regiment of 
only one year’s service, they will see 
that, ifthe home battalions are reduced 
much more they will be very inefficient 
to goon service. When once the Se- 
eretary of State for War begins nibbling 
at the battalions, there is a great 
danger that the 30 men who are above 
the 700 will be cut off the next year. I 
strongly urge upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not to do that on any account. 
The Infantry, after all, is the most im- 
portant body to us in our Army. It is 
true that our battalions have too many 
young soldiers in them, and it would be 
very desirable if men in the Reserve, as 
has been suggested, were allowed to re- 
enlist. But ifthey do so, in my opinion, 
they should be placed under an enforced 
stoppage of pay, in order to provide 
their own retirement allowance. I be- 
lieve we are fast approaching the time 
when every Government official, from 
the Prime Minister down to the police- 
man and the postman, must be subjected 
to a compulsory stoppage for retirement 
allowances, or else that the charge should 
be made en bloc against the accounts of 
the year, for the amount thrown upon 
futurity in the shape of pensions dis- 
counted is becoming something ter- 
rible to contemplate. Now, in regard to 
the Artillery question, The Horse Ar- 
tillery batteries are really wanted as 
reserves for India, and it would be far 
better to keep them, even if they had to 
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be dismounted in turn, than to disband 
them. I doubt very much the necessity 
for the proposed great increase of the 
Garrison Artillery. This country, hither- 
to, has always found that a good thrust 
is the best parry, and though it is very 
necessary that our coaling stations should 
be fortified, and that our ports should 
be fortified, I believe that the defence of 
these places may be left, to a very much 
greater extent than is supposed, to our 
Auxiliary Forces. I think the Secretary 
of State for War would do a great ser- 
vice if he induced Volunteer battalions 
in the neighbourhood of our forts and 
ports to be converted into Artillery. I 
will not detain the Committee longer ; 
but I do strongly urge upon the Secre- 
tary of State for War the necessity of 
keeping our home battalions at 750 men 
if it is possible, and the other battalions 
at 850 men, because the experience of 
the last 20 years has shown us that our 
ease is entirely dissimilar from that of 
foreign countries. Our battalions must 
be ready to go into the field at any mo- 
ment, and we ought to be able to meet 
the wants of little wars such as we have 
had of late years without calling out our 
Reserves, except, perhaps, the last two 
years Reserves or the men of the Re- 
serve who volunteer. We have been 
doing a most serious thing in regard to 
our Reserves; when the Reserves were 
first formed it was, I think, expected 
they would have to fight in a European 
war—say, once in a generation. Well, 
now we have had them out in whole or in 
part three times in little more than half 
that time. Now, that is a very serious 
thing ; it prevents Reserve men getting 
employment in the country, and, there- 
fore, is very detrimental to their inte- 
rests. We ought only to call upon our 
Reserves in serious emergencies as was 
originally intended, and the only pos- 
sible way of doing that is to keep our 
battalions at their proper strength. 
When our Reserves were first formed in 
1870, Mr. Cardwell calculated upon 
having a Reserve of 60,000; the state- 
ment of the Secretary of State for War 
this year shows us that by the year 1894 
we shall have 60,000 Reserve men. That 
means in five-sixths of a generation, after 
the number of 60,000 was fixed upon, 
and in that time the nation will have 
grown probably by 8,000,000 of men. I 
particularly want to draw the attention 
of the Secretary of State for War to this 
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The cost of maintaining our forces should 
be calculated upon the cost per head of 
the population. That is the only fair 
way of looking at the cost of our Force. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I amsorry my 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Blun- 
dell) has been an exception to the almost 
universal rule in this debate, inasmuch 
as he disparages the increase of the 
Garrison Artillery. I can assure him 
there is no subject to which I have given 
more personal attention than that. I 
think there can be no question that the 
increase of our Garrison Artillery is the 
most important step that can be taken 
for the defence of the country, and I am 
satisfied that if my hon. and gallant 
Friend will give me a half-an-hour of 
his time I can show him that there are 
very important places which cannot be 
adequately defended unless this House 
consent to add to the Garrison Artillery. 
Now, as regards the other point, which 
has really been hardly discussed in this 
House to-night upon a proper footing. 
The real question is—whether Horse 
Artillery, or Field Artillery, is better for 
our purposes in time of war. The line 
I have endeavoured to take up, and in 
which I have been supported by mili- 
tary experts, is that you do want a cer- 
tain proportion of Horse Artillery, but 
that for many purposes the Field Artil- 
lery is very much more valuable than 
Horse Artillery can be. They have a 
better gun, or they will shortly have 
about the best gun it is possible for 
Field Artillery to have. We believe 
that in time of war Field Artillery bat- 
teries will be more efficient, and able to 
provide a greater amount of gun power, 
than Horse Artillery will. There is, I 
think, a certain portion of our Artil- 
lery which must be capable of rapid 
movement—that portion, for instance, 
which is required to move with the Ca- 
valry; but when you go beyond this 
= you will find that Field Artil- 
ery provides a better and more efficient 
arm, because it is able to work guns of 
— power. But, having said that, 

should like to appeal to the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Molloy), who 
argues, as a great many other Members 
do, that we are making a great mistake 
in reducing the Horse Artillery, and 
that we are only doing so for the purpose 
of effecting a very small economy. What 
step has he take He proposes to cut 
down the Estimates still further—to 
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reduce still further the sum of money 
we have for the purpose of all our various 
kinds of defence. I should be exceed- 
ingly sorry if that lame and impolitic 
step were taken to-night. I regret the 
secon I have made and carried out 

as not been received by hon. Members 
with any favour, yet, at the same time, 
I cannot understand why hon. Members, 
who object to the reduction in strength 
of the Horse Artillery, favour a reduc- 
tion in the amount of the Vote for the 
Army generally. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
The argument the right hon. Gentleman 
has just used I have heard used in this 
House for the last nine years. When- 
ever a Member of this House rises to 
protest against what he thinks an unwise 
step on the part of the Government, and 
moves the reduction of a Vote, the Go- 
vernment say—‘‘Oh, your method of 
proceeding makes matters worse.” If 
the right hon. Gentleman will tell me 
how we are to protest against an act, 
which certainly a large proportion of 
Members disagree with, except by 
moving a reduction of the Vote, I shall 
be very glad to put what he says into 
practice. If he would prefer it, I will 
merely move to reduce the Vote by £1— 
I simply make my Motion as a protest. 
Of course, there is no use in trying to 
conceal from ourselves the fact that my 
proposition to reduce the Vote has as 
much chance of being carried as I should 
have, if I so wished, of replacing the 
right hon. Gentleman by myself. I do 
think that it is necessary, in these mat- 
ters, to get rid of the hollowness of debate 
which has been apparent so long; that 
we should publicly show our disagree- 
ment with the action of the Government, 
which we can only do by taking a vote on 
the subject. If [ thought that my Mo- 
tion had any chance of being carried, I 
would certainly not go to a Division, 
because the effect of its adoption would 
be to injure the Service stillmore. The 
right hon, Gentleman is far abler in 
these matters than myself, and I am 
satisfied that what he has done he has 
done from thoroughly conscientious mo- 
tives; but the difficulty is this—that all 
the military opinions of the country 
disagree with the right hon. Gentleman. 
Ido not know who the advisers of the 
Government are in this matter. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South-East Durham (General 
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Sir Henry Havelock-Allan) said he had 
made inquiries in every Department to 
find out who had advised the Govern- 
ment, but he had been unable to discover 
their advisers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
seems to be under the impression that 
the best thing the country can do is to 
strengthen its Field Artillery. Do that 
as much as you like; but if you are 
going to strengthen one arm of the 
Service by weakening another I must 
disapprove your action. For the sake 
of the paltry and miserable economy of 
£4,000 or £5,000 a-year you are going 
to disband that branch of the Service 
which is really the most useful you have 
in time of war. 

Coronet HILL (Bristol, South): So 
far from desiring to reduce this Vote, I 
personally should like to add something 
to it, to enable the Volunteer Artillery 
to acquire a proper knowledge of the 
working of the guns they will have to 
work in case their services are ever re- 
quired. They have not at present that 
opportunity; they have to drill with 
guns that are distinctly obsolete; and it 
is rather discouraging to them that they 
should spend their time in learning that 
which is not directly applicable to the 
purpose they may be called upon to 
serve. There are some Artillery Volur- 
teer Corps who have the advantage of 
being within reasonable distance of 
ports, and they have an opportunity of 
acquiring the knowledge they ought to 
have; but there are others. Take, for 
instance, my own regiment, which has 
within it 1,250 efficient gunners—which 
are situated very considerable distances 
from any large fort, and the only oppor- 
tunity such batteries have of seeing the 
larger guns, and becoming at all ac- 
quainted with the interior of forts, 
magazines, and so on,.is that afforded 
by being sent down to exercise with the 
Royal Artillery. These opportunities 
come very rarely, and they are seized 
by Volunteer officers, and I think that, 
if some money could be granted to give 
to the Volunteer Corps the opportunity 
of more frequently visiting large ports, 
the boon would be very much appre- 
ciated. It has been suggested by my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
South Hampshire (Sir Frederick Fitz- 
Wygram) that something might be done 


by placing these large guns at depét 
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centres. That, no doubt, would be 
something for us; we should have an 
opportunity of practising with such 
guns; but I have in mind a case in 
which it might be desirable that these 
guns might be so placed as not only to 
be valuable for drill, but for the defence 
of the country. I have in my mind par- 
ticularly the case of the Bristol Channel, 
where a heavy gun would be of the 
greatest possible service in the defence 
of the roadstead; and, at the same time, 
be valuable for drill. I venture to im- 
press on my right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for War the fact that 
the Volunteer Artillery are most anxious 
to do all in their power to acquire a 
knowledge of the modern guns, and to 
assure him that any assistance he may 
give in that direction will be very much 
appreciated. 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): While I shall not vote for 
the proposed reduction, I wish it to be 
understood that I am opposed to the re- 
duction of the Horse Artillery; no one 
in this House has stronger views on this 
subject than I have. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that he has only 
been a few months in Office. I do hope 
that when he has been longer in Office, 
as I trust he will be, he will see his way 
to reconsider his decision as regards the 
Horse Artillery. It is impossible to 
make gunners in a day, and I do hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will endea- 
vour to defer to the feelings of the vast 
majority of military experts upon this 
question. 

Sirk EDWARD HAMLEY (Birken- 
head): I have not quite succeeded in 
gathering from the Secretary of State 
for War whether his proposed reduction 
of the Horse Artillery is still open to 
revision. If he has not committed him- 
self beyond recall, I venture most ear- 
nestly to beseech him to reconsider his 
decision, because it seems to me one of 
the most unpopular and impolitic steps 
ever taken by the War Office. I ask 
him to consider that all the Military 
and Naval Members of the House have 
joined in the very respectful and very 
strong remonstrations against the step 
which he proposes, and I think perhaps 
their opinions may be considered as well 
worthy his attention as those of that dis- 
tinguished General of whom we have 
heard so much, and whose opinions, I 
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think, go to show that a man may be a 
distinguished General and yet a very un- 
safe adviser for a Secretary of State for 
War. I think everything has been said 
in the course of the remarks of previous 
speakers that can be said against this 
measure, and therefore I do not propose 
to go over the ground again, or any 
part of it; but I do wish to take this 
opportunity of recording my earnest pro- 
test against the reduction of a single 
gun either of the Field or of the Horse 
Artillery. 

GeyeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
(Kincardine): I must, with deep regret, 
give my vote for the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for King’s County 
(Mr. Molloy), though I assure the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War that I shall not give my vote in 
any factious spirit. I entirely disap- 
prove of the proposed reduction in the 
Horse Artillery, and I trust that before 
long the right hon. Gentleman may see 
his way to retrace this fatal step. I 
cannot help thinking that the right hon. 
Gentleman would act wisely if he were 
to dissociate himself from his present 
military advisers and act solely upon his 
own responsibility, which, I am sure, 
would lead him to agree with the tenour 
of the remarks which have been so 
— expressed by hon. and gallant 

entlemen to-night. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I just wish to say that I repre- 
sent the military town of Canterbury, 
and I can assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War that 
it is the opinion of all the military men 
there that he has committed a serious | 
mistake in the matter of the Horse 
Artillery. I, therefore, trust he will re- 
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CIVIL SERVICES. 


Crass I.—Pusric Works anp 
Bur.pines. 

Great Britain : £ 
Royal Palaces i es «» 4,000 
Marlborough House oe 500 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens .. 15,000 
Houses of Parliament oe 9,000 
Gordon Monument 500 
Public Buildings .. 20,000 
Furniture of Public Offices . 3,000 
Revenue Department Buildings 34,000 
County Court Buildings 4,000 
Metropolitan Police Courts oo ~~» «1,600 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland ws > 8 
Surveys of the United Kingdom ~*.. 35,000 
Science and Art Department Buildings 3,000 
British Museum Buildings .. 2,000 
Harbours, &c. under Board of Trade 6,500 
Peterhead Harbour 4,000 
Rates on Government Property (Great 

Britain and Ireland) ak 15,000 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade 2,500 
Disturnpiked and Main Roads (Eng- 

land and Wales) se - - 
Disturnpiked Roads (Scotland) - o-« 

Ireland: — 

Public Buildings . -» 30,000 
Science and Art Buildings, Dublin ae 5,000 

Abroad :— 

Lighthouses Abroad «» 1,000 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings . 3,000 


Crass If.—Satartes AND EXPENSES OF 
Crviz. DEPARTMENTS. 





consider his decision. 
Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 57; 
Noes 94: Majority 37.—(Div. List, | 
No. 141.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a further sum, not exceeeding 
£3,830,300, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charge 
for the following Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments for the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1888, viz. :— 


Sir Edward Hamley 





England :— 

House of Lords, Offices .. +» 9,000 
House of Commons, Offices 10,000 
Treasury, including Parliamentary 

Counsel 10,000 
Home Office and Subordinate ¢ Depart 

ments .. ee 15,000 
Foreign Office oe 10,000 
Colonial Office 7,000 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 

Departments 3,000 
Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 

partments 10,000 
| Bankreptey Department of the Board 

of Trade -- 
Charity Commission (including En- 

dowed Schools Department) . 6,000 
Civil Service Commission .. oe 8,000 
Exchequer and Audit Department .. 8,000 
Friendly Societies, Registry . 1,600 
Land Commission for England oe 4,000 
Local Government Board .. «- 110,000 
Lunacy Commission . -. 3,000 
Mint (including Coinage) -. 2,000 
National Debt Office ee . 2,600 
Patent Office rT . oe &, 000 
Paymaster General’s Office — ‘500 
Pablic Works Loan Commission 1,000 
Record Office os se ee 4,000 
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General’s Office .. oe 
Stationery Office and Printin, ee 
Woods, Forests, &c. Office o: es 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of 
Mercantile Marine Fund, Grant in Aid 
Secret Ser vice ee ee e 
Scotland :— 
Secretary for Scotland ee ee 
Exchequer and other — eo 
Fishery Board .. é oe 
Lunacy Commission ee 
Registrar General's Office .. oe 
Board of Supervision oe ee 
Ireland :— 
Lord Lieutenant's Household Se 


Chief Secretary’s Office ° 
Charitable Donations and " Bequests 


Office .. es ee 
Local Government Board o ee 
Public Works Office es Pe 
Record Office _ ee oe 
Registrar General’s Office .. os 


Valuation and Boundary Survey .. 
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£ 
5,000 
75,000 
3,000 
6,000 
15,000 
8,000 


1,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
1,000 


1,500 
5,500 


300 
10,000 
6 ,000 
1,000 
2,000 
4,500 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


England :— 


Law Charges ee 
Criminal Prosecutions ee 
Supreme Court of Judicature 


Wreck Commission ° ° 
County Courts .. oe ° 
Land Registry os 


Revising Barristers, England 

Police Courts (London and Sheerness) 
Metropolitan Police ° ° 
Special Police . 

County and Borough Police, Great 


Britain 
Prisons, England and the Colonies ee 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain .. 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asy lum 


Scotland :— 
Lord Advocate and Criminal Pro- 
ceedings oe ee 


Courts of I Law and Justice .. oe 
Register House Departments ee 


Crofters Commission 
Police, Counties — Burghs (Scot- 
land) ee oe 
Prisons, Scotland ; ae oe an 
Ireland :— 


Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions . 
Supreme Court of Judicature 


Court of Bankruptcy se oe 
Admiralty Court Registry .. oe 
Registry | jn ol Na oe oe 
of Judgmen - ee 
Land Commineinn ee ee 
County Court Officers, &e. .. ee 
Dublin Metropolitan Police (including 
Police Courts) .. oe ee 
Constabu oe ee ee 
Prisons, I ' er ee 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


£ 


10,000 
36,000 
60,000 
1,500 
20,000 
2,500 
100,000 
3,000 


2,000 
60,000 


80,000 
4,000 


10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
1,000 


1,000 
20,000 


15,000 
15,000 
1,500 
200 
2,000 
300 
7,000 
15,000 


15,000 
280,000 
20,000 
25,000 
500 
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Crass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, 


. -AND ArT. 

England :— 
Public Education .. Pek «+ 700,000 
Science and Art Department «+ 70,000 
British Museum .. ee +» 25,000 
National Gallery ae ° 1,500 
National Portrait Gallery . ee ee 200 
Learned Societies, &c. ae ‘ 4,000 
London University ° +. 2,000 
University Colleges, Wales. . 2,000 
Deep Sea ey oe (Re- 

port) .. os 500 

Scotland :— 
Public Education .. os 120,000 
Universities, &c. .. - -- 2,000 
National Gallery .. ee ee 200 

Treland :— 
Public Education .. ee +» 200,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office .. ee 200 
Endowed Schools Commissioners .. 100 
National Gallery .. ee ee 500 
Queen’s Colleges .. oe ee 500 
Royal Irish Academy 66 ee 1,000 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND COLONIAL 


SERVICEs. 
Diplomatic Services oo -- 60,000 
Consular Services .. ee +» 60,000 
Slave Trade Services ee -» 2,000 
Suez Canal (British Directors) ee 400 
Colonies, Grants in Aid . oe 4,000 
South Africa and St. Helena 20,000 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies 18,000 
Cyprus, Grant in Aid ee oe - 


Crass VI.—Non-ErFrEcTIVE AND 
CHARITABLE SERVICES. 
Superannuation and Retired Allow- 


ances 90,000 
en Seamen's 8 Fund ‘Pensions, 

Cc. ee ee ee e* 1,000 
ookten Lunatics, England .. +» 10,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland .. +» 20.000 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. 40,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland 5, 000 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 

Deficiency . - 
Miscellaneous Charitable ona other 

Allowances, Great Britain 800 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Ireland és ee 100 


Crass VII.—MIscELLANEOUS. 





Temporary Commissions .. -» 8,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses... +» 2,000 
Adelaide Exhibition, 1887 .. ee - - 

Total for Civil Services £2,860,300 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
Customs .. * ° -» 100,600 
Inland Revenue «+ 100,000 
Post Office ee ee «» 500,000 
Post Office Packet Service .. +» 170,000 


Post Office Telegraphs «+ 100,000 


Total for Revenue Departments £970,000 


Grand Total .. £3,830,300 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I apprehend that this Vote on Account 
will be sufficient for the Government 
until the commencement of July; but it 
certainly is a very unprecedented course 
that the Estimates should have been 
practically put off until so late a day, 
and that Votes on Account should have 
been taken. The Government can hardly 
complain, if they choose to adopt this 
course, of everyone of these items being 
discussed seriatim. For my own part, I 
am anxious that Public Business should 
not be impeded in any way, and, there- 
fore, I am afraid we shall have to wait 
in order to discuss every one of the items 
until they come on in the shape of ordi- 
nary Estimates. However, in Class I 
there is one Estimate which, I think, 
we ought to test—namely, that for the 
Metropolitan Police Courts. It will be 
seen that the total amount asked for the 
year under this head is £6,737; and 
taking the sum voted on Account on a 
previous occasion and the amount now 
asked for, we see that almost one-half of 
the whole will be voted on Account. 
Now, it is not a question of how much 
shall be voted, or whether the money is 
wholly or partly expended. The ques- 
tion is whether this money ought to be 
voted at all by the House of Commons? 
I, and others on this.side of the House, 
and I believe many on the other side of 
the House also, have always contended 
that this is an expenditure which ought 
to fall on the Metropolis itself. I re- 
member on the last Vote on Account I 
called the attention of the Committee to 
this matter, and I think the right hor, 
Gentleman the Chief Commissioner of 
Public Works (Mr. Plunket) replied to 
me that there was a set-off, because the 
County Courts were paid for out of the 
Treasury. But I need hardly say that 
that is no set-off of any sort or kind. In 
Manchester and Liverpool, and most of 
our large towns, there are County Courts 
and Police Courts, and in London there 
are County Courts and Police Courts, 
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and there is no set-offin saying that the 
County Courts in Provincial towns are 
aid for by the Treasury, because the 
unty Courts in London are also paid 
for by the Treasury. We have the clear, 
hard faet, then, before us, that in all 
large towns the Police Courts are paid 
for out of the local rates, but that in 
London they are paid for by the Trea- 
sury. The matter has been frequently 
raised in this House, and there are 
Gentlemen on both sides who take the 
same view upon it that I do. Under 
these circumstances, I beg to move that 
the Vote be reduced by this sum of 
£1,500 which is to be devoted to the 
Metropolitan Police Courts. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘** That asum, not exceeding £3,828,800, 
be granted for the said Services.” —( Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The principle upon which the 
Metropolitan Police Courts were handed 
over to the Office of Works to be main- 
tained by them by a Parliamentary 
Vote was that it was considered that 
the business of the London Police Courts 
was, or might be, of arather more than 
local character. It was thought that 
they should be dealt with on the same 
basis as the Law Courts throughout the 
country rather than on the example of 
the Police Courts throughout the other 
parts of the Kingdom. Doubtless, the 
Police Court in Bow Street formerly had 
a very wide and extended jurisdiction, 
its writs running all over the country. 
But whatever may have been the prin- 
ciple or policy of the arrangement made, 
the answer I have to make to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northampton 
is, that under an Act of Parliament the 
Metropolitan Police Courts have been 
handed over to the Office of Works, and 
the Office of Works has been required 
to purchase, hire, or otherwise provide 
such Court-houses, offices, or build- 
ings as may be required for carrying 
on the business of the various Police 
Courts in the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
tricts. These buildings and offices have 
to be cleaned, lighted, and warmed bythe 
Office of Works. Well, as I have no 
other funds out of which to defray the 
expenses of cleaning, lighting, and 
warming the offices handed over to my 








charge under the Act to which I have 
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referred, which was passed through 
Parliament in all its stages without com- 
ment, Iam obliged to come to this House 
and ask it to provide means with which 
to give effect to that Act of Parliament. 
These are the grounds upon which I ask 
the Committee to vote this money. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: This is rather 
an explanation than an excuse which we 
have received from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. I would point out 
to him that about two years ago it was 
moved that the expenses of the Parks 
in London should no longer be borne by 
the Treasury, but by London. It was 
agreed then that an Act of Parliament 
should be brought in by the then Go- 
vernment to throw this expenditure 
upon the Metropolis. If we were to 
refuse to pass this Vote, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be able 
to bring in a Bill, and pass it into an 
Act of Parliament, and it would become 
law, by which the charge for these 
Police Courts would be thrown upon the® 
Metropolis. I do not think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman can fairly 
ask us not to vote against this Estimate 
simply because there appears to be an 
Act of Parliament requiring the Office 
of Works to look after these Police 
Courts, for the passing of which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
given reasons, which reasons experience 
shows us to be absolutely worthless. 
He might, perhaps, hold that Bow 
Street Police Office is in an exceptional 
position compared with other Police 
Offices in the country; but he can 
hardly hold that the Greenwich Police 
Court or the Wandsworth Police Court, 
both of which are included in this Vote, 
are more important Police Courts than 
those of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other large towns in the country. As 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
knows, this question has long been a 
bone of contention. I was anxious that 
Her Majesty’s Government, who are so 
desirous of reform and economy and all 
that sort of thing, should refrain from 
proposing this Vote, or should say that 
if the money were voted for the present, 
they would bring in a Bill and take care 
that it should be borne by those who 
ought to bear it next year. If we re- 


the matter to a Division; but unless 
such an assurance is given I shall divide 
the Committee upon this item. 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Oork): I 
think the objection taken to the Vote 
is reasonable, and I think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has not 
made a very vigorous defence of 
the principle and policy of paying the 
expenses of the Metropolitan Police 
Courts out of the Vote which falls upon 
the taxpayer of the United Kingdom. 
Even had he made a vigorous defence 
of it, I think we should not accept his 
authority for the course of proceeding 
referred to, without having some as- 
surances as to the future state of the 
matter. It is well to tell the House 
that the Act of Parliament throws a par- 
ticular duty upon the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and that he has no 
funds with which to discharge that duty 
unless Parliament supplies them. That 
is a very good excuse for the Vote this 
year, but what about the Vote next 
year and the year succeeding? Is the 
United Kingdom to continue for an in- 
definite period to contribute to the 
expense of keeping and maintaining 
these Police Courts. I think the protest 
against this state of things is a most 
reascnable protest, coming from an Eng- 
lishman; but when we consider the case 
of Ireland, and consider that a Vote of 
this kind, for the maintenance of the 
Metropolitan Police Courts, in which we 
have not the smallest interest, falls not 
only on the English taxpayer, but also 
on the Irish taxpayer, I think the 
charge is an anomalous and monstrous 
one. I think before we pass this Vote 
we are entitled to have some assurance 
as to what the future state of things is 
to be. Is the United Kingdom to con- 
tinue for an indefinite period to contri- 
bute towards maintaining the Metro- 
politan Police Courts? Surely this great 
City in which we now are is sufficiently 
wealthy to maintain its own Police 
Courts. One would think the Muni- 
cipality of London would be ashamed to 
come to the taxpayer, hat in hand, 
begging him to maintain its Police 
Courts—begging him to pay the costs of 
getting within the clutches of the law, 
and of punishing them when they are 
there, the citizens of London for being 
drunk and disorderly, and so on. [ 
think this protest is a fair one. I think 
we are entitled to some assurance that 
for the future this most anomalous state 
of things will not be continued, ans that 
the taxpayer of the United Kingdom 
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shall not be compelled to contribute to 
this purely local purpose. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I would add one 
word to what I have already said. I 
suppose that whenever the Bill for the 
Government of the Metropolis comes 
before the House, this will be one of the 
questions raised in the debates; but 
when hon. Members ask me to under- 
take to introduce a Bill for the purpose 
of putting the cost of the maintenance 
of the Police Courts on the Metropolis, 
and to pass that Bill through the House, 
I must beg them to remember that this 
is part of a very large question. I would 
also remind the Committee that very 
early in this Session I introduced a Bill 
for the very purpose referred to by 
the hon. Member for Northampton in 
another part of his remarks—namely, 
for the purpose of handing over a cer- 
tain number of the Parks in London to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. I 
must remind the Committee that I kept 
putting that Bill down every day, and 
that it has been hardly an agreeable 
duty to have to wait here until half-past 
1 or 2 o’clock every morning in order 
merely to postpone the Bill, to say ‘‘ this 
day, Sir,” when it is called on; but I 
have been able to proceed no further 
with it. If we could get some security 
for the withdrawal of blocks against the 
Bill, it would, no doubt, have a good 
effect upon the progress of that measure, 
and I am glad of this opportunity of 
calling the attention of the Committee 
and of the country to the fact that this 
Bill—a very small Bill, and one which I 
believe would involve no controversy— 
has been standing on the Notice Paper 
day after day for second reading, and 
night after night, and cannot be dis- 
posed of on account of blocks. As to 
the policy of this Police Court question, 
I can only repeat that that is a question 
to be decided when the great question 
of Metropolitan Government comes up 
for discussion in this House. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I can- 
not conceive how a Government which 
has introduced a Bill for the handing 
over of some Parks in London to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works can have 
any excuse for not introducing a mea- 
sure to hand over, in a similar manner, 
the Metropolitan Police Courts to some 
Metropolitan Authority. It seems tome 
that there might be some little excuse 
for imposing the cost of the Parks upon 
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the taxpayers generally. Some of us or 
our constituents may, on some occasion, 
be able to derive amusement from the 
Parks, and may gain some little advan- 
tage from them ; but I trust very few of 
our constituents have the smallest desire 
to derive advantage from the existence 
of the Police Courts, or, at any rate, will 
desire to derive instruction and amuse- 
ment from them. Probably, the tendency 
of the Government to render these 
Courts places where amusement and in- 
struction can be derived arises from the 
peculiar experiences of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet (Colonel King-Har- 
man), who, we may suppose, did derive a 
certain amount of instruction and benefit 
from one of these institutions. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite tells us that the 
Bill for transferring some of the London 
Parks to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is blocked. Well, Sir, Ido not 
know anything about that Biil, but I 
suppose it is due to the fact that some 
London Members desire to save the 
pockets of the London ratepayers. I 
trust, at any rate, that no one sitting on 
this side of the House will oppose a Bill 
which would propose to hand over all 
the Parks, under proper regulations, to 
the proper Local Xathorities. I cannot 
admit that there is the slightest validity 
in the plea put forward by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, that 
there would be difficulty in getting the 
Bill through the House. He seems to 
forget that he is a Member of a Govern- 
ment who do not find it difficult to keep 
200 or 250 of their followers on the 
premises, to draw them out of the 
Smoking Room and the Reading Rooms 
from time to time, and keep them 
galloping through the Lobbies in order 
to pass a Bill without discussion. I 
think it is the duty of everyone in this 
Committee to insist that a Division 
shall be taken, and to insist that this 
question shall be fully debated, unless 
we have an undertaking that this 
system under which London goes 
sponging upon the whole country to do 
that which it ought to do itself is to be 
put a stop to at once for all. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 63 ; 
Noes 113: Majority 50.—(Div. List, 
No. 142.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
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Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): Mr. Courtney, I wish to 
direct the attention of the Government 
to some of the regulations with regard 
to coinage. Last month, when the 
Budget was introduced, I discussed at 
some length the urgent necessity of re- 
storing our currency to a proper con- 
dition. I think I made out a good case 
for the reform of the Mint regulations, 
especially with regard to the manufac- 
ture and composition of our gold coin- 
age. I think I showed that in these 
respects we are far behind Germany and 
other Powers. On that occasion the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), who 
followed me in the debate, made a most 
startling proposition. He suggested that 
we should abolish the half-sovereigns, 
and replace them by silver, and utilize 
the profit from the silver for the restora- 
tion of the gold coinage. If that pro- 
position had been made by an ordinary 
private Member, it would have sufficed 
to say that the public would never con- 
sent to part with so useful a coin as the 
half-sovereign, but a proposal emanating 
from the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must be more seriously considered. 
I should like to know if the noble Lord 
is aware that, at least, £20,000,000 ster- 
ling of half-sovereigns circulate in equal 
legal tender with sovereigns; and I would 
also point out to him that all gold-using 
countries use gold coins of the value of 
10s., and even less. The United States 
of America use a two and a-half and a 
one dollar gold piece, although they have 
one and two dollar notes. Germany coins 
the ten mark and five mark pieces in gold, 
although they have there notes of as 
low a value as five marks. The countries 
which are comprised in the Latin Union 
have the ten franc and five franc pieces 
in gold, worth respectively less than 8s. 
and 4s. I think thatif we had to choose 
between the retention of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns, as a matter of conve- 
nience we should retain half-sovereigns, 
because we might possibly replace the 
sovereigns in part by £1 notes, and we 
might pass two half-sovereigns instead 
of one sovereign. We never can aban- 
don the half-sovereign. I do not think 
any hon. Gentleman, if he had 6d. to 
pay, and tendered a sovereign in pay- 
ment, would care to receive in change so 
much silver as 19s. 6d. In this country 
we used to have smaller gold coins 
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than the half-sovereign ; we had a third 
of a guinea, worth 7s., and a quarter 
of a guinea, worth 5s. 3d. I do not 
recommend that we should have gold 
coins smaller than half-sovereigns, on 
account of the cost of their wear and 
tear. When the noble Lord suggests 
that we should replace the £20,000,000 
sterling worth of half-sovereigns by 
silver, does he recollect that half- 
sovereigns have a full legal tender, 
whereas the silver tokens would only be 
a legal tender to the amount of 40s. ? 
The noble Lord suggested we might 
make a large profit. Certainly we might 
make a profit of £5,000,000 sterling, 
but it would not be honestly made. The 
worst possible mode of raising money 
would be the depreciation of the coin- 
age circulating in the country. The 
original intention was that we should 
circulate silver at the moderate premium 
of 10 per cent, not tomake money by it, 
but in order to retain it in the country. 
If the noble Lord’s suggestion were 
adopted, our Government would appear 
as the purchaser of something like 
£14,000,000 or £15,000,000 worth of 
silver. That would be very welcome in 
the silver market; but there would be 
a competition between Germany, the 
United States, and France as to which 
of them should supply us with the silver 
and take away our gold in exchange. 
Each of these countries have more silver 
to spare than this; and such a transaction 
as that, without an International Conven- 
tion, would certainly be more dangerous 
to this country than any introduction 
of International bi-metallism, because, 
when the exchange had been made, 
there would be no greater stability for 
silver. Weshould be encumbered with 
a large amount of token money, which 
would embarrass and inconvenience our 
public ; we should certainly have in 
that case much more silver in currency 
than if we had International bi-metallism. 
I will, however, pass from that subject, 
and suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) that we might permit the 
Mint to coin a British trade dollar ; 
that the Mint should be allowed to coin 
this dollar at the expense of those who 
sent in the silver. This British trade 
dollar should be a legal tender, concur- 
rently with the Mexican dollar in the 
Straits Settlement and Hong Kong. It 
should have impressed upon it some 
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permanent emblem, such as St. George 
and the Dragon or Britannia, so that 
there should be no necessity to change 
the die. The advantage is self-evident. 
We should no longer be dependent 
upon foreign Mints for the currency in 
our own Colonies. The French have 
coined a large quantity of French trade 
dollars, and the Germans are likely to 
follow suit. We should then be at a 
great disadvantage. We know that 
trade generally follows the flag, and we 
also know that the prestige and power 
of a country are typified in the eyes of 
Natives of the East by the coins of that 
Power whichcirculate. Therefore, I trust 
that this small facility, which will cer- 
tainly help the trade of the East, may 
be permitted, especially as it will be no 
expense to the Exchequer. I would like 
to refer very briefly to another very im- 
portant subject, and that is, whether the 
time has not yet arrived when we should 
introduce into this country a decimal 
coinage? Hon. Members may be sur- 
prised to learn that every foreign country 
in the world possesses a decimal currency, 
and that it has been a benefit to the 
people, while we, with our insular preju- 

ices, are left high and dry, and a good 
many of our Colonies with us. It can 
hardly be possible, in a matter of con- 
venience in the coinage circulation, that 
all the world should be wrong, and that 
we alone should be right. This is not 
a new question. It was agitated some- 
thing like 30 years ago. t took part in 
that agitation; and, therefore, I may, 

erhaps, be justified in speaking of it now. 

believe a Resolution in favour of the 
introduction of a decimal system was 
passed in this House, and that there was 
a Report in its favour from a Committee. 
The question, however, was, as usual, 
shelved by a Royal Commission. It 
may be asked, whether there are any 
better prospects now than there were 
formerly for the adoption of a decimal 
coinage? I think there are much better 
prospects, because, not so long ago as 
30 years, nor as 20 years, many of the 
Great Powers had not adopted a 
decimal coinage. Some of our Colonies, 
even, possess a decimal coinage—Canada, 
Ceylon,and the Mauritius. It must be re- 
membered that ofall the foreign countries 
and our Colonies which have adopted the 
decimal coinage not one has endeavoured 
to retrace the step. Another argument in 
favour of the proposal is that since 1870 
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the education of the working classes has 
been very much improved, and they 
could now much more readily understand 
the slight change which would have to 
be made than they could formerly. 
Moreover, it is a grave question for the 
Government whether they should compel 
the children in board schools to learn so 
useless a study as compound arithmetic. 
If we adopted a decimal currency I am in- 
formed that a saving of six months would 
be effected in the education of every child 
in this country. What I propose is that 
we retain almost every one of our exist- 
ing coins. That we should retain the 
sovereign, divided into 1,000 milles; the 
half-sovereign, divided into 500 milles; 
the crown, divided into 250 milles; the 
half-crown, divided into 125 milles; the 
florin, divided into 100 milles; the 
shilling, divided into 50 milles ; the six- 
pence, divided into 25 milles; then we 
should have a dime, representing 10 
milles; a balf-dime, representing 5 
milles; and a new farthing or mille. 
You see only three new coins are needed 
to complete our decimal system. We 
could retain all our present coins in cir- 
culation, and that would do away with 
the objection with regard to the purchase 
of stamps, newspapers, &c., with pence 
and half-pence. In order, if you 
wish, to prepare the way for the intro- 
duction eventually of the four mille 
and two mille copper pieces, you 
might permit the French two sou and 
the sou to pass as four milles and 
two milles respectively. You have 
already stopped the importation of the 
French coins which were passed here 
with 5 per cent profit; but if you 
adopt my suggestion, and allow French 
copper pieces to pass as four milles 
and two milles, there would be no 
possibility of French coins being im- 
ported unduly, and you might produce 
a kind of Anglo-French currency— 
an International arrangement which 
later on might lead to much better 
thiags. I brought this decimal coinage 
question before the London Chamber of 
Commerce, who passed my resolution 
with but one dissentient. Since then at 
least 14 Provincial Chambers of Com- 
merce have sent in their approval of 
decimalizing the pound sterling, and I 
feel quite sure that the movement will 
spread. I trust the Government will 
adopt my suggestions which I have 
so briefly made. They are the outcome 
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of 40 years’ experience in all kinds of 
currencies. I do not think the Govern- 
ment need force a decimal currency upon 
the public, but permit it to be adopted 
by completing our decimal question 
by issuing the three coins I have men- 
tioned. The merchants and bankers 
and all those members of the different 
Chambers of Commerce would take up 
the movement; they would show the 
Government and the public how welcome 
would be the change—a change which, 
I think, would certainly facilitate our 
commerce in every shape and way. If 
the Government were to refer the matter 
toa Select Committee, I feel sure my 
proposal would meet with approval at 
the hands of such a Committee, because 
its adoption would not only facilitate 
commerce, but also facilitate the edu- 
cation of our young people, and also 
prepare the way, later on, for a much 
larger and a very necessary reform— 
that is, a reform in our weights and 
measures. 

Tae CHANCELLORor truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): This is an extremely 
complicated question to deal with upon 
the charge for the Mint. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the Whitechapel Divi- 
sion of the Tower Harolets (Mr. Mon- 
tagu) very justly claims to have very 
great experience on this matter; but I 
confess I consider it open to question 
whether tho present is a proper time to 
discuss matters of currency ranging from 
£1 notes and half-sovereigns to the new 
coins which he has described. The hon. 
Member wishes to open up the subject 
of a decimal coinage, and he has spoken 
of the decision which has been arrived 
at by the London Chamber of Commerce 
upon this matter. I shall have the 
honour of receiving a deputation from 
the London Chamber of Commerce with 
regard to a decimal coinage in the course 
of a few weeks, and I should prefer to 
reserve any remarks that I may have to 
make upon the subject until I have 
heard it discussed by the members of 
the London Chamber of Commerce and 
the representatives of other Chambers. 
As at present advised, I must admit that 
it would be with very great hesitation 
that I should approach any question of 
changing the coinage of this country. 
If there is one thing upon which the 
general public is extremely sensitive it 
is upon questions of alterations of the 
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rates of coinage and weights and mea- 
sures, and the general arrangements of 
commerce to which they have been 
accustomed. I can fancy that excellent 
scientific arguments could be urged on 
behalf of the views of my hon. Friend ; 
but when you come to practical dealing 
with this matter, I cannot conceive any- 
thing which would more disturb the gene- 
ral feelings of the public with regard to 
the currency than the introduction of 
a number of new coins, whether they 
are four milles, or two milles, or eight 
milles, or whatever name may be given 
to them. This is essentially one of those 
questions upon which it appears to me 
that theory and practice are at variance. 
According to theory, decimal coinage is 
excellent, and mathematicians—in and 
out of this House—are naturally en- 
thusiastic on behalf of such a simple 
measure; but I believe that the great 
bulk of the traders of this country, and 
especially of small traders, and the bulk 
of the purchasing and selling public, 
would be adverse to any changes which 
would disturb the general measure of 
value to which they are accustomed. 
And I doubt whether the convenience 
of the great merchants and bankers, 
and the international traders generally, 
which would be furthered by the adop- 
tion of the views of the hon. Gentleman 
would be sufficient compensation for the 
great disturbance which would be intro- 
duced into the general trade. I am 
aware of the great progress which has 
been made in decimal and fractional 
calculations by the action of the schools ; 
but,nevertheless, I think thattointroduce 
a new system of calculation would be a 
most hazardous measure. Itis only the 
respect which is due to the hon. Mem- 
ber who has introduced this subject to 
the Committee this evening which has 
induced me to anticipate what I would 
rather have reserved until I had heard 
the views of the Chambers of Commerce 
on the question of the currency. I think 
I have intimated to my hon. Friend 
that the large question of £1: notes 
and the general revision of the coinage 
from the point of view of light gold and 
defaced silver, and from the point of 
view of various reforms which may 
have to be introduced, are occupying 
the attention of the Government in a 
very serious manner. I am grateful to 
the hon. Member for the valuable con- 
tributions he makes on this subject, 
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both publicly and privately. I shall be 
always happy to receive any suggestion 
he may make ; but [trust he will excuse 
me from giving any premature declara- 
tion upon any of these extremely im- 
portant questions affecting the coinage 
of the country. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Mr. Court- 
ney, I wish to say a few words upon 
Vote 2, Class 2—House of Commons 
Offices. I desire to bring under the 
notice of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) a matter which was raised 
some years ago, and that is the ex- 
tremely defective library accommodation 
in this House. As I understand, the 
arrangements of the Library of this 
House are under an old understanding 
left in the hands of the Speaker; but 
what I and others desire is, that they 
should be entrusted to a Committee, as 
the Kitchen arrangements are left to a 
Kitchen Committee. The space in the 
Library is entirely insufficient, more 
especially since the numbers in constant 
attendance on the House have largely 
increased. Again, complaint is very 
properly made of the insufficient supply 
of books. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The question of the physical accommo- 
dation in the Library and of the Library 
management comes under Vote 4, 
Class 1. Though the words, ‘‘ House 
of Commons Offices” are used here, the 
item refers to the personnel of the 
House—to the pay of the officers. 

Mr. DILLON: I will not refer any 
further to the physical accommodation 
of the Library. On examining the Civil 
Service Estimates, I came to the con- 
clusion that the best Vote, or the only 
Vote, upon which I could raise the ques- 
tion of the purchase of books and the 
arrangements of the rooms in the Library 
was the Vote for the Speaker’s Depart- 
ment. I find that the Vote for that De- 
nena includes allowances for the 
ibrarian, assistant librarian, and all the 
assistants in the Library, and I made in- 
quiry the other day, and the librarian 
informed me that the purchase of books, 
and, in fact, all the arrangements of the 
Library were directly under the control 
of the Speaker, and belonged to the 
Speaker’s Department. I may have been 
misinformed. I am anxious to get opi- 
nion from the First Commissioner of 
Works, 
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Tut CHAIRMAN: Thereis no doubt 
the question of the management of the 
Library and the purchase of books might 
be discussed on the Vote including the 
salary for the librarian. 

Mr. DILLON: The chief point I wish 
to bring under the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman is that, in my opinion, 
the management of the Library ought 
to be entrusted to a Committee of the 
House, just as the Kitchen arrangements 
are, so that any suggestions as to altera- 
tions as to the Library accommodation, 
or the purchase or supply of books, could 
be directly made to a Committee which 
would represent all the sections of the 
House. I do not intend to press this 
matter at any length to-night; but I 
thought I would give notice to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works that I will raise the question 
at a later stage. 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prurxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I should like to explain to the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
that I cannot answer with authority on 
this question, because it does not come 
within my Department at all. So far as 
my knowledge goes, this is the first 
time the suggestion has been made. 
No doubt the authorities who are re- 
sponsible for the matter will consider 
what he has proposed, whether they 
agree with it ultimately or not. I wish 
the hon. Gentleman, however, to under- 
stand that I have no authority whatever 
in the matter. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead): 
Mr. Courtney, this is a Vote which makes 
provision for the salaries of officials of 
the Colonial Office, and, therefore, I am 
anxious to address a few observations to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry 
Holland) with reference to some matters 
in a distant part of the world in regard 
to which I have put a few Questions to 
him at various intervals since the com- 
mencement of the Session. I assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that I do not make 
these observations with any desire to be 
hostile to him or the Government. My 
observations will relate to the religious 
persecutions in the Island of Tonga, 
which have attracted very considerable 
attention in religious Bodies, and in cer- 
tain sections of the Press. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman stated to me the 
other night that he had received a tele- 
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hic summary of the Report which 
Sir Charles Mitchell has Sraaien to 
the Government. I do not wish for a 
moment that the right hon. Gentleman 
should prejudge the question, or come 
to any hasty decision upon the very 
brief summary which Sir Charles Mit- 
chell has telegraphed home. But this 
matter is not a new one to the Colonial 
Office. I think, so far back as the year 
1883, Sir George W. Des Vooux, who 
was at that time Governor at Fiji, and 
I think, anterior to that date, Sir Arthur 
Gordon had called attention to the reli- 
gious persecutions which existed in the 
Island of Tonga. ‘Tonga is under the 
control nominally of King George, who 
is upwards of 80 years of age; but I 
think it will be admitted from the Re- 
ports in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman from those who are ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the Island, 
that this man is perfectly incompetent 
to form any opinion on any question 
whatever. The de facto Governor of 
Tonga is an ex-Wesleyan minister, a 
certain Mr. Shirley Baker, and he has 
been of late years complete and absolute 
Sovereign of the Island. Mr. Baker 
some years ago had a dispute with the 
Wesleyan Church, and he seems to have 
betaken himself to Tonga, and there to 
have set up a rival church. Mr. Baker 
is a man of very considerable wealth, 
and very great ability, and of absolutely 
no scruples ; and I confess that the sort 
of proceedings which have disgraced, 
and do still disgrace, affairs in that 
Island, appear to me, so long as they 
are allowed to remain in their present 
form, a disgrace and blot upon the 
British name, Sir Charles Mitchell 
telegraphs that the statements as to 
these persecutions are to a very con- 
siderable extent true. So far from 
thinking that they have been exagge- 
rated I believe they have been under- 
stated, and that when the whole facts 
of these deplorable outrages — these 
disgraceful and horrible outrages—are 
known, it will be found that the annals 
of religious persecutions for several cen- 
turies past will scarcely afford a parallel 
for anything that has occurred in Tonga. 
I am anxious to address the right hon 
Gentleman, however, as to one particu- 
lar point. Mr. Shirley Baker, who is 


an extremely subtle and able person, 
has succeeded in ingratiating himself by 
various methods with foreign interests. 
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IT am anxious to ask my right hon. 
Friend that when Sir Charles Mitchell’s 
Report is received he will consider it 
entirely upon its own merits and in its 
own interests. It appears to me that if 
we are a great country we should not in 
any way recognize or support the ter- 
rible state of things which has gone on 
in Tonga for the last four or five years. 
The Pacific Islanders Protection Act, 
which, in its very nature, is one of the 
most drastic Acts which has ever been 
passed by the English Legislature gives 
very considerable powers in the Western 
Pacific to Her Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner. I believe it is quite within the 
power of the High Commissioner to de- 
port this de facto Governor to some other 
portion of Her Majesty’s Dominions, 
and, if it does not absolutely give the 
power of deporting this man, so serious 
have been the outrages, the murders, 
the floggings and cruelties that Her 
Majesty’s Government would be perfectly 
justified, in my opinion, in taking this 
de facto Governor to some portions of the 
Queen’s Dominions where he might be 
tried and made amenable for these ter- 
rible offences. I hope I may have some 
assurances from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that when the Report comes to 
him he will consider it strictly upon its 
own merits, and that he will not be in- 
volved in other entanglements. I can- 
not believe that any foreign Power will 
be anxious in any way to identify itself 
with the outrages which have been per- 
petrated, and which are going on now; 
and I believe that our taking the lead 
in such a course and line as I have 
suggested, so far from being disadvan- 
tageous to our interests with other 
Powers, would be distinctly to our inte- 
rests. I am quite willing to acknowledge 
that the right hon. Gentleman is anxious 
to do what is proper and just, and I only 
make these observations in the hope 
that I may be able to strengthen his 
hands in the course he may take. I 
assure him very considerable interest 
will be taken by the religious bodies 
who have been identified with missionary 
work in the Western Pacific in the 
course he takes. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae COLONIES (Sir Henry Houtanp) 
(Hampstead): I am not at all disposed 
to dispute the facts stated by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Gateshead 
(Mr. W. H. James). I have only 
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to say, that the information with re- 
gard to the alleged outrages that we 
have is the same of which the hon. 
Member himself is possessed; but I 
should like to assure the Committee that 
Her Majesty’s Government are fully 
alive, and have been fully alive, to the 
importance of this subject. The moment 
we received any “ ~ of these out- 
rages Sir Charles Mitchell was tele- 
graphed to to go to Tonga. He arrived 
there on the 27th of March, and re- 
ported that the King afforded him every 
facility to make inquiries, and all was 
quiet. The proceedings had then ceased, 
and the British interests, so far as we 
learned, were not affected by the recent 
events. I may add, that to secure a 
more searching inquiry, and that all 
legal questions should be thoroughly 
discussed, Sir Charles Mitchell took with 
him Mr. Clark, who is Chief Judicial 
Commissioner under the Pacific Acts. 
Then we come to the telegram of the 
30th April, to which the hon. Member 
has referred, and which, I admit, is to 
a certain extent unsatisfactory. Perhaps, 
for the information of hon. Members 
who did not hear me read the telegram 
the other day I had better read it again. 
It is— 

‘* April 30,—Returned from Tonga to-day. 
Send report by next mail. Full inquiry showed 
report of religious persecution true to a con- 
siderable extent. ing promises make chiefs 
observe constitution as regards religious free- 
dom in future and generally protect Wes- 
leyans. All quiet now. Europeans in no case 
interfered with.” 

The hon. Member has referred to the 
Pacific Islanders Protection Acts. Now, 
the power under which the Chief Com- 
missioner acts, and especially the power 
to which he referred, the power of de- 

ortation, is given under the Western 

acific Order in Council. There is no 
doubt under that Order in Council the 
High Commissioner has power in cer- 
tain cases, and one of those cases is, if a 
British subject is likely to be dangerous 
to the peace and good order of the 
Island, to order a British subject to re- 
move himself, and if hedoes not leave, the 
High Commissioner has power to deport 
him. I need hardly say that it would 
not have been right for Her Majesty’s 
Government, when instructin Sir 
Charles Mitchell to go out to Tonga, 
without a full knowledge of the facts, 
to order him to remove or deport Mr. 
Baker; and I may also say there is not 
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much encouragement to the High Com- 
missioner to deport a man, because 
during Sir Arthur Gordon’s time a man 
named Hunt was deported, and this 
man afterwards proceeded against the 
High Commissioner, and succeeded in 
his action. I believe he succeeded on a 
technical point, but still what occurred 
does not offer much encouragement to a 
High Commissioner to put into use the 
power of deportation. The hon. Gen- 
tleman asked me a specific question, to 
which Ican give him an unhesitating 
answer. He asked me whether the Re- 
pert of Sir Charles Mitchell would be 
considered on its own merits. I can 
assure him without hesitation that that 
will be the case. So far as I know, it 
is not likely that any foreign Power 
will interfere with our discretion in the 
matter; but I can assure him that the 
Report will be considered most care- 
fully. Her Majesty’s Government are 
fully alive to the importance of the 
question, and will take such steps as 
they may be advised to take on the Re- 
port. Ofcourse, the hon. Member can- 
not expect me to say more until we have 
received from Sir Charles Mitchell his 
Report. I hope the hon. Member will 
regard my answer as satisfactory. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
I should like to revert to the subject 
which was raised by my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). It 
has been pointed out previously that the 
librarians to the House of Lords have 
residences granted them. I think that 
if hon. Members will take into account 
the duties which are discharged by the 
librarians of the two Houses, they will 
acknowledge that there is no comparison 
between their respective duties. The 
librarians of the House of Commons 
have to do considerably more than the 
librarians of the House of Lords; we 
sit very much longer, and the Members 
attending this House are more numerous 
than those attending the House of Lords. 
1 think it will be generally admitted 
that our librarians give satisfaction to 
all Members of the House, no matter to 
what Party they belong; and I think 
they ought to receive as much considera- 
tion as the librarians of the other House. 
While I am upon my feet, I should like 
to refer to the way in which the news 
room is managed. I think that the Party 
to which I belong have something to 
complain of in this matter. We main- 
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tain that every section of Members in 
this House have weekly or monthly 
periodicals taken for their special read- 
ing, whereas we have nothing whatever 
of the kind. When the Irish Nationalist 
Party numbered 85 we thought, cer- 
tainly, it was time some action should be 
taken in this matter, and I wrote to the 
gentleman in charge of the news room 
directing his attention to the matter. I 
did so without any consultation with my 
Colleagues ; but I thought I expressed 
my views on the subject. I certainly 
think that when any large section of 
Members read a certain organ, that 
organ should be taken in the news room. 
With that view, and when the Irish 
Parliamentary Party assumed its present 
proportions, I wrote to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms asking him to take in the news 
room an Irish paper— United Ireland was 
the paper to which I referred, a paper 
which, though it may not be approved 
by hon. Members opposite, is a paper 
of which we approve, and which we 
largely read. The reply I received was 
as follows :— 


“Sir,—I have given your suggestion my best 
consideration, but I regret to have to say that 
I have so much reason to believe that the laying 
of United Ireland on the table of the news room 
would cause such dissatisfaction amorg the 
Members that I do not feel justified in ordering 
it.—I remain, yours faithfully, H. D. Erskine.” 


To that letter I replied— 


“1 regret to learn that the suggestion which 
I made in regard to placing United Ireland on 
the table of the news room does not meet with 
your approval. I thought the wishes of the 
86 Members of the [rish Parliamentary Party 
might have influenced you in arriving at a 
different decision. I have no doubt that some 
hon. Members might be dissatisfied at seeing 
United Ireland in the reading-room, but I may 
point out that at present illustrated papers and 
other periodicals are taken which are grossly 
offensive to 86 Members of the House of Com- 
mons.” 


Well, Sir, the matter has remained there 
since ; but I think it is a proper question 
to ask whether the Trish Members are 
supposed to stand on a par with the rest 
of the Members of the House of Com- 
mons. I think that if we look to the 
action of this House we are not con- 
sidered to stand on a par with the rest 
of hon. Members. I maintain that if 86 
Members coming from any part of the 
country read a certain paper, and wish 
that paper to be taken in the news room 
their wishes should be acceded to. I 
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am perfectly well aware that in giving 
the answer he did to my suggestion the 
Serjeant-at-Arms only expressed the 
opinion of the majority of this House ; 
but I do not think anyone will contend 
that the majority of this House is 
actuated by any fair motives towards 
Ireland or the Irish Representatives. 
Their conduct in the last few days shows 
that in any matters in which Irishmen 
are concerned they take little or no 
interest. I do not suppose that my 
raising this question now will materially 
alter the case; I suspect that United 
Zreland will not be taken in the news 
room ; but it is as well to point out that 
day by day and week by week we have 
garbled extracts from United Ireland in 
the London papers. If we have these 
garbled extracts put before us it is only 
fair that the whole of the articles should 
be placed at the disposal of Members in 
order that they may arrive at the real 
effect of them. Let me say that before 
communicating with the Serjeant-at- 
Arms I had no previous communication 
with Mr. W. O’Brien, the editor of 
United Ireland, who, the Committee will 
perhaps be glad to hear, was elected to- 
day for the Eastern Division of Cork 
without any opposition. Well, Mr. 
Courtney, United Jreland appears to be 
a very objectionable organ to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; but we have other 
organs in Ireland, Zhe Nation, for 
instance, and we certainly submit that 
some such rt should be placed at the 
disposal of the 86 Irish Members. I 
am not certain that many hon. Members 
would read these organs as well as our- 
selves, but notwithstanding that I main- 
tain that it is only right that some such 
paper should be taken in our news room. 
Are we or are we not to be placed on a 
par with the other Members of the House 
of Commons? Is it because we cannot 
roll up to the House in our carriages that 
we are to be treated in a different modeto 
other Members ? 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON (Lincolnshire, 
Spalding): Mr. Courtney, I am very glad 
to find myself for once in agreement with 
hon. Members below the Gangway op- 

site, and I should be very glad indeed 
if United Ireland were taken in our news 
room, and if it were always placed side 
by side with Zhe Times. I think it would 
perhaps be as well if the back numbers 
of United Ireland were also taken and 
placed alongside Zhe Times. 
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Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): No doubt 
several hon. Members r yr eey would 
have their patience severely tried by the 

resence of United Ireland in the Reading 

oom; but we might hope that the 
adoption of my hon. Friend’s suggestion 
would have the effect of bringing about 
their conversion. Hon. Members op- 
posite would probably take example by 
our good temper under provocation, and 
seeing that we are able philosophically 
to bear the presence of Zhe Times, and 
other antagonistic newspapers, in the 
Reading Room they would be able to 
bear with the presence of United Ireland 
and Zhe Nation. I think the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo is an 
admirable one. Everyone in the habit 
of using the Library must at times have 
found great difficulty in getting the 
books they require. It is not in the 
power of the Library officials to do more 
than a certain amount of work, the 
Department being, in my opinion, greatly 
undermanned. f hope the Committee 
will take into consideration the sugges- 
tions which have been made, particularly 
that of the hon. Member for East Water- 
ford (Mr. P. J. Power), and that in the 
future we shall not have reason to com- 
plain of one-sided arrangements in the 
Library. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I should 
like to direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee to an important Vote which occurs 
somewhat lower down in the Paper for 
the Office of Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant for Ireland. It is a matter 
that I deeply complain of, that in 
relation to the discharge of that ex- 
traordinary Office—[tnterruption}]. Be- 
fore I come to the case of the com- 
plaint which we the Members of the 
Irish Party have against the holder of 
the Office of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
the most responsible of all the Offices 
that go to form the Government of this 
country, I wish to call attention to a 
few minor details. In the first place, it 
will be in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee, that when the late Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Sir Robert Hamilton, 
accepted the post of Under Secretary he 
stipulated—or, on account of his dis- 
tinguished position in the Civil Service, 
it was agreed—that the salary which 
had from time immemorial been at- 
tached to the Under Secretaryship 
should be raised from £2,000 to £2,500 
per annum, but it was stated that this 
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should be a purely personal rise, to 
continue only so long as Sir Robert 
Hamilton should retain the and 
should not permanently attach to the 
office, and in the Estimates from that 
day to this there is always a note 
appended to the charge for the Under 
Secretary for Ireland stating that the 
sum is a personal charge. Well, the 
charge in the Estimates for 1887-8— 
and I will ask the Committee to notice 
that no part of this year has or will Sir 
Robert Hamilton be Under Secretary 
for Ireland—is £2,500, though there is 
the usual note appended stating that 
this sglary is personal. Personal to 
whom? It was personal to Sir Robert 
Hamilton ; but how is it personal to the 
present holder of the Office ? It isa thing 
very often noticed that it is very much 
easier to raise a salary than to reduce it 
to its old level, and though, in the pre- 
sent instance, the man on whose account 
the salary was raised has now gone 
away, the person who now holds the 
Office seems to think that he has as good 
a right to this ‘‘ personal” salary as had 
his Predecessor. There appears to be 
on the face of this Estimate an attempt 
to smuggle in a permanent increase of 
£500 a-year into the salary of the Under 
Secretary for Ireland. It seems to me 
that the figure at which it has stood for 
so long—namely, £2,000 a-year isample. 
Then there is another minor item to 
which I would direct attention—namely, 
thesalary of £750a-year, together with an 
item of £800 a-year for journeys be- 
tween Dublin and London for an indivi- 
dual connected with the Irish establish- 
ment, called a draftsman to the Irish 
Government. I want to know who that 
man is, and what he does? If the work 
he has done has been drafting of the 
Crimes Bill we can take the authority of 
The Times newspaper as to the character 
of the work ; but my impression is that 
the drafting of that and other Irish Bills 
is all done by the draftsman of the Go- 
vernment in London. It would seem 
from the large amount charged for 
travelling expenses between Dublin and 
London, that this individual lives per- 
petually in the train, and is constantly 
on the journey either from Dublin to 
London or from London to Dublin. He 
spent no less than £800 on railway fares 
and cabs. Willthe Government give us 
some information as to who this man is, 
and what his work consists of, and why 
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it is necessary for him to spend £800 in 
travelling when he already enjoys a 
salary of £750? These, Sir, are minor 
items, and there seems to be a consider- 
able amount of waste upon them. There 
is another item to which I would call 
attention, and which appears to me to 
be remarkably absurd. We know that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland enjoys a 
salary of £4,000, and that he has a ve 

handsome residence in the Phoenix Par 

in Dublin with a handsome demesne 
attached for his enjoyment Altogether 
I think that he is very handsomely com- 
pensated for his services. But he has 
now added to all this £425 a-year for 
coal. Surely, Sir, he must be the coldest 
man alive if he wants to burn £425 
worth of coal for the year in Ireland, 
seeing that he has been about three days 
out of the year in that country. I will 
leave it to the imaginations of hon. 
Members what fires he must keep up 
during the short time he is in Ireland. 
Now, I trust we shall have some expla- 
nation of these items of expenditure be- 
fore the Committee votes the money. 
Of course all these are minor matters, 
and I shall now go tothe question which 
really induced me to rise and trespass at 
some length on the time of the Com- 
mittee, and that is a question as to the 
manner in which the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant has discharged the 
duties for which he draws this large 
salary in this House. Sir, we know per- 
fectly well that in the whole experience 
of the Parliamentary and responsible 
Governments of the world there does 
not exist an officer whose responsibilities 
are so vast and so varied as those of the 
Trish Chief Secretary. I do not think 
that there is in any other country, Con- 
stitutionally governed, an officer who 
answers for every single Department of 
the Government and of the administra- 
tion of the country as the Irish Chief 
Secretary does to-day, and has done ever 
sinee the Act of Union was passed. Any- 
one who will take the trouble to look 
back to former investigations into the 
government of Ireland, and will notice 
the evidence given by such men as Sir 
Thomas Drummond when he was exa- 
mined on this subject, will obtain some 
interesting information. They will see 
the duties that men likeSir Thomas Drum- 
mond, who applied themselves to perform 
those duties with a really conscientious 
spirit, had to perform. They will find de- 
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tailed in his evidencethe duties which the 
Irish Chief Secretary and the Irish Under 
Secretary had and have to do, and will 
admit that the satisfactory discharge of 
those duties would tax the energies 
and abilities of the greatest statesmen 
who have ever been at the disposal 
of any Government. But, Sir, even the 
multiplicity of the duties that the Chief 
Secretary is maporee to perform in Ire- 
land are certainly not in excess, in point 
of weight, to the responsibilities which 
he bears in this House. In this House 
he is responsible for everything that 
occurs in Ireland. Whereas in this 
country a number of different Ministers 
divide the various Departments of the 
administration amongst them, in Ire- 
land the Chief Secretary must answer 
for everything. But that is not all, be- 
cause in this country a great deal of the 
government is carried on, I might say, 
spontaneously. The demands on the 
Executive, as we know, and as the 
country is beginning to know, are in- 
finitely simpler and more easily managed 
than are those demands with regard to 
Ireland, where you have a centralized 
system of bureaucratic administration 
trying to govern a people who are out of 
smypathy with their governors. The 
difficulties of government are increased 
in a case of the kind ten-fold from what 
they are in a country like this. What 
has been the course that has been 
adopted now for years by the Ministers 
of this and the Government of this coun- 
try in dealing with this problem of pro- 
viding a man, who, by his knowledge 
and acquaintance with the circumstances 
of Ireland, as well as by his ability, is 
able to bear this load of responsibility and 
discharge all these multifarious duties 
in a satisfactory way? We, the Irish 
Representatives, remember the expres- 
sion of O’Connell, when he was describ- 
ing Irish Secretaries. We remember 
O’Connell’s saying that he could in no 
way describe them so well as by com- 


paring them to ‘‘shave beggars.” We 


now how he explained that phrase. 
The men who carried on the barber’s 
trade, whenever a man came along who 
appeared too poor to pay, set aside an 
apprentice to shave him. That is the 
way in which the Irish have been go- 
verned. Men have been set apart to 
try their ’prentice hands in the art of 
alga gs ve that which is really 
the most di t and tangled problem 
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at the disposal of the Government. Our 
country has suffered enormously through 
the effects of that practice. In the pre- 


sent instance—in the case of the present | ge 


Chief Secretary—we can hardly apply 
to him the epithet that O’Connell ap- 

lied to the men of his day, inasmuch as 
he was apprenticed to certain other 
offices in the State before being sent to 
Ireland; but the practice in this in- 
stance has been hardly less evil than 
that denounced by O'Connell, for the 

resent Irish Secretary was sent to Ire- 
and for no other reason, that we can 
discover, except that he excelled almost 
all other Members of this House in his 
utter ignorance of that country. And 
what is the method he has adopted to 
attempt to extricate himself from the 
difficulties in which that ignorance ne- 
cessarily involves him? What is the 
method he has adopted in order, as it 
were, to throw some cloak of decency 
around a state of things which might 
have seemed ludicrous if it had not 
been tragical? That a country torn 
asunder by contending factions, and in a 
state of the highest fever of political 
excitement, should be handed over to 
the control and irresponsible govern- 
ment of a man, who, whatever he may 
know of the condition of Scotland, where 
he was born, I suppose, or, at least, the 
country where he owns property, or 
whatever he knows of the condition of 
this country, where he has served as a 
statesman for some years, who knows 
nothing of Ireland, is ludicrous. Here 
you have the government of Ireland 
handed over to a man who knows abso- 
lutely nothing about that country, and 
whose whole experience of it since he 
undertook to govern it was gained by a 
visit of three days, during which time, 
we are told, he dined with Lord Ardi- 
laun, and interviewed Sir Arthur Guin- 
ness. 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): That is not the fact. 

Mr. DILLON: I am glad to hear it. 
All I can is that it was stated in the 
newspapers. I have no other means of 
knowing the motionsof Irish Uhief Secre- 
taries except what is stated in the news- 
papers. e, in Ireland, do not go near 
the Castle—at any rate, any man who 
values his good name does not go near 
the Castle—I have never crossed the 
threshold of that building, nor have I 
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ever gone near its doors. | Laughter. } 
Hon. Members think this a matter for 


laughter; but I put it to every intelli- 
nt man in this House, is that a con- 
dition of things under which you ex- 
pect a country to be governed decently 
—I put it to every reasoning man, 
is it a satisfactory condition of things, 
so far as good government is concerned, 
that you find that every man who values 
the goodwill of the people of Ireland 
does not dare to set his foot in the 
establishment where the Government is 
carried on? I say that that is astate of 
things which seems to bring government 
toa reductio ad absurdum. It isno won- 
der, therefore, that Imake some mistakes 
in dealing with the movements of the 
Chief Secretary in Ireland. At any rate, 
the Chief Secretary does not deny my 
statement when I say that his expe- 
rience of the country he is engaged in 
governing has been limited to a visit of 
three days. I suppose he felt that the 
situation in which he was placed was 
an anomalous one. He found himself 
standing up at that Table day after day 
to answer Questions affecting various 
departments of the administration of the 
law in Ireland and to answer men who 
knew what they were asking about, and 
men who were instructed by their con- 
stituents to ask the Questions; he read 
out at that Table written answers which 
were put into his hands by the officials 
whose conduct and administration we 
were impugning; and when we asked 
him any Questions as to the correctness 
of these statements, we found that we 
might as well have questioned him on 
the principles of the Chinese language 
and the philosophy of Confucius. We 
found that he had no knowledge outside 
the written documents which were placed 
in his hands. I doubt whether he 
knows anything about the geography of 
the country. I should be pleased to 
form one of a Committee, as this seems 
to be a time for the appointment of Com- 
mittees of Inquiry, in order to cross- 
examine the Irish Chief Secretary with 
regard to the geography of Ireland. I 
have not the slightest doubt but I should 
be able to puzzle him in the course of a 
quarter ofan hour. That being the con- 
dition of affairs, the right hon. Gentle- 
man cast his eyes around for some Irish- 
man whom he could take into his con- 
fidence. He cast about for some Gentle- 
man whose knowledge would be a cloak 
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for his own ignorance, and at last he 
met with the Gentleman; and, in my 
opinion, he has jumped from the frying- 
pan into the fire. or, bad as was the 
knowledge of Irish affairs of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I cannot for a moment 
doubt that he has not in the least im- 
proved his position by adding to his 
counsels and sharing his responsibilities 
with one of the most notorious and 
admitted champions of Orangeism and 
landlord oppression to be found in Ire- 
land. The time has come to declare on 
behalf of the people whom we are sent 
to represent that a more scandalous 
mockery of Representative Government 
has never been enacted in this House 
even on Irish questions, than to see day 
after day at that Table rise and answer 
our Questions—Questions that mostly 
have to deal with the condition of the 
farmers in Ireland, and the whole ad- 
ministration of the law as affecting rent 
and the position of tenants—a Gentle- 
man who has no acknowledged political 
position, who has himself, as much as 
any man in Ireland, brought about the 
condition of things which renders this 
interrogation necessary, and whose rela- 
tions with his tenants will not bear in- 
vestigation, as the result of the inquiries 
of the Sub-Commissioners appointed by 
the Government of this country abund- 
antly testifies, and who, if there was any 
decency left in the Irish Government, 
would be one of the last men on their 
side whom they would ask to stand up 
there and answer Questions affecting 
rents and the administration of the law 
in regard to Irish tenants. Now, I 
think we are entitled to demand from this 
House, and to demand of the Unionist 
Members of this House, whether, in their 
opinion, we are being fairly treated as 
Representatives of the people of Ireland 
—considering this subject from the 
Unionist point of view—when we are 
asked to take our answers from this 
Gentleman ? We know what the system 
has become; the Irish Secretary never 
deigns to walk into the House until the 
Questions are answered, and we are 
asked to accept, as bearing upon the 
whole administration of Ireland, the 
statements of the right hon. and — 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet (Colonel King-Harman), who 
fled from Ireland—I am now speaking 
in a political sense—because he knew he 
could not get a seat south of the Boyne, 
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and, indeed, I doubt very much whether 
he could have got a seat north of the 
Boyne either. ‘The time, I think, has 
come when this question must be fully 
discussed, and I shall be very much sur- 
ee and disappointed if some Unionist 

ember does not get up in this House 
and give us the benefit of his opinion on 
this question. I shall be very much sur- 
prised if some one of them does not get 
up and tell us whether it is, or is not, 
his opinion that the future government 
of Ireland ought to be managed in 
this manner. If they are brave men, 
let them get up and make some de- 
claration; if they are not brave men, 
let them remain silent. We, in Ireland, 
are entitled to say, and we shall say— 
“This is what you call Unionism and 
fair play to the people of Ireland, when 
the whole administration of Ireland 
shall be explained and expounded by an 
Irish rack-renting landlord, who is a 
staunch friend of the Orange Society— 
by a man whose rents have been shorn 
down by one half by your own Commis- 
sioners, and by a man who is threatened 
from day to day by a strike amongst his 
own tenantry!’? We do not know at 
what moment the man standing at that 
Table to expound the principles of the 
Irish Government, and who is respou- 
sible for the proceedings of the Irish 
Government, will not be in collision with 
his own tenantry, whom the record of 
your own Commissioners show to be 
virtually in the right whilst he is alto- 
gether in the wrong. We are accused 
of personalities. | ‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Yes; 
I like to anticipate that argument. But, 
I would ask, how can we avoid being 
personal? I would ask, why did you 
put this Gentleman in this position? Do 
you mean that a man is to be madea 
Governor in a country, and to be given 
a potential voice in the management of 
the affairs of any country in a time like 
this, and that we are to be debarred 
from criticizing his antecedents and cha- 
racter? 1 do not wish to criticize his 
private character; but his dealings with 
his tenants, now that he is a Member of 
the Government, are no longer entitled 
to the cloak of privacy that usnally 
covers a man’s private affairs. When a 
gentleman takes an official post like that 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
his dealings with his tenantry become 
matter of public interest. When a right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman places him- 
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self in this position, I say it is legitimate 
and fair argument on our part to discuss 
his dealings with his tenantry as we are 
discussing them ; and I contend that the 
records of the late Commission show 
that it was a shameless act on the part 
of the Government to place this Gentle- 
man in a responsible position in con- 
nection with the Government of Ire- 
land. I do not know that I need 
speak at length on this point. I 
do not think there is a Member of this 
House now listening to me who does not 
agree with me in his heart. I do not 
believe that there is a Conservative oppo- 
site me who does not believe that it was 
a deadly mistake for the Government to 
put by the side of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in the management of Irish 
affairs in this House a man whose deal- 
ings with his tenantry your own Blue 
Book shows to be so questionable. 
Why did not the Government put 
down a Vote for this Gentleman in 
the Estimates? Why did they not 
challenge the opinion of the House be- 
fore they entered upon this course? So 
far as my limited knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings goes, the course 
they have taken in regard to the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s appoint- 
ment is entirely unprecedented—that is 
to say, the course of nominating to the 
most responsible position in the Govern- 
ment—for the moment I know of no 
more responsible position than that 
which has to do with the government of 
Ireland—a Gentleman who has no salary, 
and whose nomination is thereby with- 
drawn from the control of Parlia- 
ment and from criticism—or almost 
withdrawn from Parliamentary criti- 
cism—and is discussed, I may almost 
say, by the toleration of the Chair—I 
believe it to be almost unprecedented 
that they should create this Office, and 
put this right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man in his present position, without 
sending him back to his constituency, 
and without challenging the decision of 
Parliament ; and I believe that by that 
action the Government have plainly 
indicated to this House and the country 
that they were ashamed to face debate 
on the character of this appointment. I 
do not propose, at this stage, to take up 
the time of the Committee any longer 
upon this matter; but, in my opinion, it 
would be impossible to ex rate the 
difficulty that will arise if the Govern- 
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ment persist in carrying on the present 
system of replying to Irish Questions 
through the mouth of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Thanet. I do not think that they 
could adopt a method of striking a 
heavier blow at the Union between the 
two countries. [Zaughter.] Hon. Mem- 
bers are perfectly at liberty to laugh, 
because I tell them honestly that I was 
extremely pleased at this appointment. 
It is the most stupid thing thatan English 
Government ever did—an English Go- 
vernment whose desire is to maintain the 
Union ; and I warn the Government that 
while we shall continue, on every occasion, 
to protest against the appointment, I, for 
my own part, was rejoiced that they 
made the appointment, and shall not be 
a bit sorry if they stick to it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As the attack 
which the hon. Gentleman has just made 
is upon the Chief Secretary and tha 
Under Secretary, perhaps my hon. 
Friend who rose from the Bench behind 
me will allow me to interpose for a few 
minutes between him and the Commit- 
tee. Before I go to the main body of 
the speech of the hon. Member opposite, 
perhaps I may allude to the subject 
which he began with, which had refer- 
ence, if I recollect rightly, to the ques- 
tion of the salary of the present Perma- 
nent Under Secretary for Ireland? He 
told us that the salary of the late Per- 
manent Under Secretary had been raised 
from £2,000 to £2,500 per annum on 
personal grounds; that those personal 
grounds had been continued to the pre- 
sent holder of the Office, and he asked 
for an explanation of the fact. Well, I 
may remind the hon. Gentleman that 
the present holder of the Office (Sir 
Redvers Buller) accepted the post very 
reluctantly on grounds of public duty, 
and not as a permanent appointment 
which he was going to hold for a great 
length of time, and that the salary is as 
personal to him as it was to his prede- 
cessor, and will not fail to be revised 
when the time comes for Sir Redvers 
Buller to retire. Then the hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say that I did not earn 
the liberal salary which he seems to 
think I receive. I cannot help thinking 
that, through the whole of his speech, 
the hon. Gentleman seemed very hard to 
please. There are now two officials in 
this House responsible for the conduct 
of Irish affairs, There is the right hon. 
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and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet. [‘‘No, no!” ] They 
object to me because I have too big a 
salary, and they object to my right hon. 
and gallant Friend because he has no 
salary at all; they object to me because 
I know too little of Ireland, and they 
object to my right hon. and gallant 
Friend because he knows too much of 
Ireland. I do not know how we can 
ever succeed in striking a happy mean 
that will satisfy the fastidious tastes of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Then the hon. 
Gentleman reproached me with having 
been only four days—— 

Mr. DILLON: No; three. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think he 
was wrong in his three. If I recollect 
rightly, I have been about a week there; 
but I will not quarrel over hours with 
him. The hon. Gentleman reproached 
me with having been only a few days in 
Ireland since I was appointed to my 
present Office. The hon. Gentleman 
forgets that my presence has, unfortu- 
nately, been required, in this House 
almost continuously since that time. He 
complained bitterly that I am not here 
every day to answer Questions; but I 
want to know, if my absence for that 
short hour in the evening is so bitterly 
resented by the hon. Gentleman, how it 
would be possible for me, consistently 
with the limitation that regulates all 
one’s movements—namely, of being able 
only to be in one place at a time—to be 
in Ireland and in my place in this House 
to carry on the serious duties that fall 
to my Office at the same time? I must 
say that the hon. Gentleman was a little 
hard on me in that respect. He began 
by criticizing the amount of the salary 
that the Chief Secretary receives; and 
having begun in that way he went on 
to say that, not only in this country, but 
throughout the civilized globe, there 
was not a single official who had placed 
on his shoulders duties of so difficult, 
delicate, and responsible a character as 
mine. I began to think, when I heard 
the hon. Gentleman make these re- 
marks, that I was the least paid official 
in this country, and I fully expected 
him to finish his speech by a Motion to 
the effect that the salary should at least 
be doubled. Then the hon. Gentleman 
went on to attack me for not being in 
my place to answer Questions. [An 
hon. Memser: Coals!] When I occupy 


my present post through the winter, as 
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I hope to do, I shall be able to give the 
hon. Gentleman some information in 
regard to that particular item of my 
salary. At present I have no informa- 
tion as to the amount of coal which is 
required to be burned in the Chief Se- 


cretary’s lodge. He complained of my - 


not being in my place to answer Ques- 
tions, mo he said that it was perfectly 
necessary that I should be in my place 
at Question time, because Questions of 
great importance were asked, chiefly 
with regard to delicate and important 
controversies between landlords and 
tenants. Well, Sir, when he made that 
remark I took up the Order Paper for 
to-day, which I had not seen up to that 
moment, and glanced at the Questions, 
which I had not had an opportunity 
of looking at. [Jronical cheers.| Well, 
Questions I was under no necessity of 
looking at, because the duty of replying 
to them was undertaken by my right 
hon. and gallant Friend. I have looked 
through them, and I find that there 
were altogether 13 Questions asked 
of the Department over which I preside. 
I see that the first Question relates to 
the appointment of a monitor for the 
Annadown National School, County 
Down ; the second Question refers to a 
new J.oan Fund recently established at 
Ederney, County Fermanagh, on the 
application of a parish priest, and as to 
whether there is a Loan Fund at Kesh, 
two miles and five furlongs from Eder- 
ney, and another at Lack, three miles 
and four furlongs from the same; and 
whether these Loan Funds do or do not 
come up to the proper regulations ? Ques- 
tion No. 3 relates to the grounds upon 
which the Board of National Education 
made an order in February altering the 
status of the workmistress of the 
Aughiogan National School, County 
Tyrone; No. 4 relates to the further 
examination of a certain Miss Daly, of 
Milltown, County Tyrone, in view of the 
fact that her appvintment has been al- 
ready ratified by the Education Board ; 
Question No. 5 relates to a line of tram- 
way between Schull and Skibbereen ; 
No. 6 refers to the same tramway line ; 
No. 7 refers to the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the Monaghan District Lunatic 
Asylum—no doubt, a very proper Ques- 
tion; No. 8 has reference to the exclu- 
sive right of the ferryage of the Derry 
Bridge Commissioners across the River 
Foyle at Derry; No. 9 relates to two 
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large wings of the workhouse at 
Monaghan, at present occupied by the 
Monaghan Militia —- 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : Ques- 
tion No. 11, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman refers, deals with the eviction 
of 65 families by landlords within the 
Monaghan Union. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam num- 
bering the Questions myself. Question 
No. 10 deals with the Return showing 
the working of the Labourers’ Acts (Ire- 
land) Order for April 5, 1887; No. 11 
refers to a Resolution of the Granard 
Guardians, protesting against delay in 
making a Provisional Order for a scheme 
of labourers’ cottages; No. 12 deals 
with the reported drunkenness and 
neglect of duty of one Joseph Watt; 
and the 13th and last Question is with 
rezard to an assault committed on a 
warder named M‘Connell, in Mountjoy 
Prison, on the 9th instant, by two con- 
victs. 

Mr. CHANCE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give attention to Question 
No. 11 on the Paper, which he says re- 
lates to two large wings of the Mona- 
ghan Workhouse, but which really 
relates to certain landlords within the 
Monaghan Union having notified the 
Guardians of their intention to evict 65 
families. [A laugh. | 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): This is no laughing 
matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No doubt the 
Question referred indirectly to the 
eviction of 65 families. I have not had 
time to look at it very carefully; but it 
seems to me that what the Question 
primarily referred to was the accommo- 
dation in two wings of the workhouse. 
The hon. Member appears to think that 
I am guilty of a great dereliction of the 
difficult and responsible duties which, at 
the beginning of his speech, he so 
eloquently described to us, by not coming 
down at half-past 4 in the evening 
and answering these Questions; but I do 
not care who it is that is Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, whether it is a 
person as totally ignorant of Irish affairs 
as the hon. Gentleman says I am—I do 
not know why he said that, because, 
though it is true that since I have been 
appointed Chief Secretary I have not 
spent a long time in Ireland, still the 
hon. Member will recollect that I have 
been now some 15 years in Parliament, 
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and during that time I have had the 

rivilege and pleasure of listening to 
iniehenen for about four hours every 
night—either I must be very stupid— 
{An hon. Memser: So you are. |—either 
I must be very stupid, or hon. Members 
from Ireland must be obscure, if, during 
these 15 years’ experience, I have ob- 
tained no knowledge whatever of the 
country which they so ably represent—I 
do not care who it is who has to answer 
Questions of the kind I have described— 
I do not care who the Chief Secretary is, 
whether he is as ignorant as I am my- 
self, or whether he has had as intimate 
and perfect an acquaintance with the 
affairs of Ireland as had my Predecessor 
in Office who represents the Stirling 
Burghs (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman), 
who is so indignant with me, or rather 
who has criticized, so far as criticism 
is possible, the conduct I pursued in 
transferring part of my duties to my 
right hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Thanet—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): I did not express indig- 
nation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman has criticized, so 
far as criticism is possible; but I would 
submit that in dealing with Questions 
such as the reported drunkenness and 
neglect of duty of a relieving officer, or 
an assault committed on a warder in a 
prison, or the examination of a work- 
mistress in a National School, whoever 
answers the Questions can only supply 
information derived direct from the 
localities. The official answering is, 
and must be, simply a means of trans- 
ferring to Members of this House the 
information he has derived from the 
localities ; and I venture to think that in 
the arrangement of Business between 
my right hon. and gallant Friend and 
myself, the public suffers no loss by 
my transferring to him the duty of 
replying to these Questions. Replying 
to these Questions takes up about an 
hour—from about half-past 4 to about 
half-past 5 o’clock. Suppose 20 Ques- 
tions are asked of a Chief Secretary— 
and I think that was about the num- 
ber the last time I attended to reply 
to them—it will take, perhaps, three 
minutes to answer each Question, an 
hour in all, which is not a very long 
time. There will be probably about 
20 other Questions, so that about two 
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hours are spent every day in replying | 


to these queries, which have not, as 
a rule, any bearing upon important con- 
troversies between landlord and tenant, 
but which relate solely to small local 
matters such as I have described. No 
doubt, they are very proper Questions to 
be put to the Government ; but, at the 
same time, they are Questions to answer 
which does not require any very pro- 
found knowledge of the country to which 
they relate, or any very transcendant 
abilities to deal with them properly. 
Then the hon. Member attacked me for 
availing myself of the assistance of my 
right hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Thanet, and I much 
regretted to hear him make several 
strong personal accusations against my 
right hon. and gallant Friend, which my 
right hon. and gallant Friend has al- 
ready amply and fully refuted. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite must be aware 
that when he and his Friends adopted 
the plan of personal accusation against 
my right hon. and gallant Friend, my 
right hon. and gallant Friend—I think 
with becoming patience—did not con- 
descend to answer them until, in the 
public interest, he was driven to do so a 
few days ago. Did the hon. Member 
opposite hear the observations made by 
my right hon. and gallant Friend on 
that occasion? Did he hear him ex- 
plain that in 1881—I think that was the 
year—— 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kine-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) : 
Yes; that was the year. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Did he hear 
my right hon. and gallant Friend ex- 

lain that in 1881, on a rental which I 

elieve is more than £40,000, the whole 
difference from Griffith’s valuation was 
not more than £100? And is the hon. 
Gentleman not aware that Griffith’s 
valuation was made at a time when 

rices were lower than they are now? 
EN, no!”’]) Yes; that is so—that 

riffith’s valuation was made at a time 
when prices were lower than they are 
now? And is he aware that Griffith’s 
valuation was not made for the purpose 
of rental, but for the purposes of taxa- 
tion, and, being made for purposes of 
taxation, was generally estimated to be 
not less than 25 per cent below the let- 
ting value of the land ? 
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Mr. CLANOY: (Dublin Oo., N.): 
Rubbish ! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hear the 
hon. Member use an argument familiar 
with hon. Members who sit below the 
Gangway opposite—he objects to my 
statement as “rubbish.” I do not 
know which of my propositions he ob- 
jects to as rubbish. 

Mr. CLANCY: All of them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does he 
mean to say that prices were not lower 
then than they are now? If he will 
take the trouble to look into the facts 
he will see that I am right. Does he 
deny that Griffith’s valuation was made 
for the purposes of taxation, and not for 
the purpose. of rental? Does he deny 
that, being made for the purposes of 
taxation, it was estimated at a figure 
below the letting value of theland? If 
he does not deny any of these things, 
and if he admits, as he must admit, that 
the rental of my right hon. and gallant 
Friend’s estate is as I have said—if we 
are to condescend to discuss these per- 
sonal matters—-if he sees that my right 
hon. and gallant Friend’s rental was 
within £100 of Griffith’s valuation, or, 
in other words, that there was only a 
fractional difference between the two, 
will he not admit that my right hon. 
and gallant Friend cannot in any sense 
be justly accused of being a man who 
attempts to drive his tenants hard, or 
to exact from them more than they 
can be honestly expected to pay? I 
confess that I regard the attacks which 
have been made upon myself with per- 
fect indifference. Every Chief Secretary 
for Ireland has to undergo attacks of 
that kind, and I am quite aware that if 
it were my lot—as probably it will not 
be—in two or three years’ time to agree 
with hon. Members opposite on any 
matter upon which they have set their 
hearts, they would probably laud me 
with the same amount of eulogy which 
they accord to Lord Spencer and to 
Sir George Trevelyan, whom they at- 
tacked far more unscrupulously and 
violently than they have so far attacked 
myself. But I confess I regret the 
ground of attack that has been made 
on my right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Under Secretary. No man in this 
House knows more about Ireland than 
he does. No man in this House is more 
capable of effectively discharging the 
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duties of his Office; andif he isprepared 
to discharge those duties so far without 
reward, is that to be made a reproach to 
him, and ought it not to be regarded as 
an additional proof of the disinterested 
services he is ready to give to Ireland ? 
The hon. Member opposite objects to 
my not being here to answer Ques- 
tions. |An hon. Memsper: We object 
to you altogether.| I do not appeal 
to him; but I appeal to other Members, 
in whatever quarter of the House they sit, 
to sry whether my right hon. and gallant 
Friend has not discharged the duties of his 
Office, be they difficult or be they easy, 
to the satisfaction of every reasonable 
man? Whether he has not shown him- 
self fully adequate to the discharge of 
every duty that has been intrusted to 
him? But I may tell the Committee 
that outside the House my right hon. 
and gallant Friend's services have been 
even greater than they have been inside, 
and my right hon. and gallant Friend has 
brought to the assistance of the Irish 
Government—and I am proud to acknow- 
ledge it in spite of the sneers of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—an ability, an in- 
dustry and knowledge, from which the 
Government derived great advantage, 
and which, at all events, Iam glad hon. 
Members have given me an opportunity 
of acknowledging in my place. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): Sir, it seems to me that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
has, to-night, surpassed himself. The 
object of the Government, I suppose, is 
to obtain this Vote on Account with as 
little difficulty and as little delay as 
possible. The right hon. Gentleman has 
made the speech to which we have just 
listened, and has made very light of his 
duties in this House. He has read over 
some of the Questions—— 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: All of them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
He hasread over the Questions addressed 
to him by name by the Representatives 
of Irish constituencies, and he has found 
them one and all unworthy of the notice 
of so exalted a personage as the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. The 
right hon. Gentleman has had Prede- 
cessors in that Office who have had quite 
as much on their hands as he has. I 
speak of the late Mr. Forster, and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for one 
of the Divisions of Bristol, the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s immediate Predecessor (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach)—I single them 
out, because they were at the same time 
Members of the Cabinet while they were 
Ohief Secretaries for Ireland, which 
makes a material difference between 
their positions and that occupied by 
more humble persons, such as myself, 
who, when they held the Office of Chief 
Secretary, had not a placein the Cabinet. 
Mr. Forster and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bristol never, that 
I amaware, declined to answer Questions 
that were addressed to them by Irish 
Members inthis House. The right hon. 
Gentleman speaks of himself or his 
Assistant in this House as the conduit- 
pipe for local information. He admits 
that he did not, until he rose to-night, 
look at the Paper to see what was on it, 
so that we shall know in the future, 
when the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for the Isle of Thanet 
(Colonel King-Harman) rises to answer 
Questions, he does not speak in the 
name of the Chief Secretary or in that 
of the Irish Government, but merely in 
his own name. I have had myself some 
experience in answering Questions. I 
believe I had one day the heaviest list 
ever presented to any Irish Secretary, 
because I had to answer no fewer than 
51 Questions. I will venture to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman what my expe- 
rience was. I gave a great deal more 
than three minutes’ consideration to each 
of these Questions. The answers which 
were sent to me from Ireland were in 
many cases extremely unsatisfactory, 
and again and again I had to communi- 
cate with the officials who had furnished 
me with those answers. [Mr. A. J. 
Batrour: Hear, hear! ] Fiom watch- 
ing that process again and again, griev- 
ances and evils were brought to my 
notice which I, in turn, had to consider 
and bring before my Chief—the then 
Viceroy Lord Spencer—and I can say 
honestly that 1 believe a great deal of 
good was done by the multitude of Ques- 
tious put, although in this House they 
sometimes seemed excessive. The mere 
answering of a Question is not the only 
part of it. The object is to bring to 
any ordinary mind the fact of: a certain 
grievance existing; but the right hon. 
Gentleman has proclaimed to the House 
to-night, as we might, indeed, have ex- 
pected from his general manner and 
treatment of the subject, that he moves 
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in a sphere altogether above the con- 
sideration of these matters. Then, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
complaints that have been made of the 
appointment of the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for the Isle 
of Thanet. I need hardly say that, on 
the personal part of that question, I have 
nothing to say. So far as answering 
Questions goes and his career as a Mem- 
ber of this House, I have nothing to say 
whatever against that right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman; but when hon. Mem- 
bers complain of his being appointed to 
take the place of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, not occa- 
sionally, but habitually and every day, 
what occurs to most of us is this—that 
although that treatment of the subject 
may be very suitable for Irish Questions, 
it would not be tolerated for one moment 
with regard to English Questions. What 
would be said if, I will say, the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty were day after 
day to answer all the Questions ad- 
dressed to the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and then, when the Questions were 
all over, the House were to see the First 
Lord come in with ajauntyair and take 
his seat on the Treasury Bench? Why, 
Sir, there is no one on the other side of 
the House who would consider that a 
tolerable arrangement for one week, 
although if the First Lord were ill or 
absent from an unavoidable cause, it 
would, of course, be the commonest thing 
in the world that his subordinate should 
answer the Questions for him. But not 
only is that the case, but the officer who 
has to answer the Questions is unpaid, 
or, in other words, has been appointed 
to his present position without the know- 
ledge or consent of Parliament. There 
is a very strict limit set upon the number 
of officials who can sit in Parliament re- 
ceiving salary. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) will say that this does not 
exempt him from the power of adding 
to the number of officials who do not 
receive salaries, Well, Sir, that may 
be the technical excuse, but I do not 
think there is much real foundation in 
it. If a Member of this House is ap- 
pointed to even a subordinate place in 
the Government, though he receives no 
salary, he has emolument—surely his 
emolument does not entirely consist of 
salary. He has the honour of sitting on 
the Treasury Bench, which, of itself, is 
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much coveted, and he has all the dignity 
and importance attached to a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I see 
nothing to hinder the Government, on 
the same footing, appointing 40 or 50 of 
their followers subordinate Members of 
the Government, and thus completely 
getting round all the guarantees that 
have been laid down by the rules which 
at present govern these matters. These 
are the reasons why we find the present 
arrangement very extraordinary. But 
it adds to the singularity of the situation 
when we find that at the same moment 
that there is this double arrangement in 
the House of Commons it so happens 
that there is also a double arrangement 
in the House of Lords, and that the 
Government have, for the first time, I 
believe, not only a Chief Secretary in 
the Cabinet, but a Lord Chancellor 
for Ireland in the Cabinet, and that 
Lord Chancellor, the only reason for 
whose position in the Cabinet one would 
take to be that he should ere the 
Government in the House of Lords, does 
not represent the Government in the 
House of Lords, but another Member 
of the Cabinet is appointed for the duty. 
The result isthat there are three Members 
of the Cabinet representing Ireland, two 
in the House of Lords and one in this 
House, and; in addition to these, we 
have the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for the Isle of Thanet. 
These are the reasons why it does appear 
to us that this is a very extraordinary 
arrangement; and I cannot say that 
these reasons have been at all obviated 
or diminished in our minds by the speech 
which has just been delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra) (Strand, 
Westminster): I have been greatly 
edified by the excitement of the right 
hon. Gentleman — The complaint 
of the right hon. Gentleman is that the 
affairs of Ireland have been looked after 
by more Members of the present Go- 
vernment than has been the case under 
preceding Governments. The complaint 
that has been made by hon. Members 
opposite is, that it appears to the present 
Government that the interests of Ireland 
are of such great importance that not 
only the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland(Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
but an Assistant Secretary, the Lord 
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Privy Seal, and the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland have interested themselves 
and have concerned themselves deeply 
in endeavouring—[ Laughter.] I appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
whether it is fitting that the laughter of 
hon. Members below the Gangway op- 
posite should meet a statement—a state- 
ment which I am making with the en- 
deavour to recall Parliament to the con- 
sideration of the real facts of the case ? 
The Government appreciate the gravity 
of the circumstances, and the condition 
of Ireland at the present time. We 
have felt that any intellect, any skill, 
and any ability which we possess ought 
to be devoted to the solution of the great 
roblems which the government of Ire- 
and involves. My right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland is at the 
present moment engaged in the consi- 
deration and preparation of two most 
important measures relating to Ireland ; 
and he felt it necessary, and the Govern- 
ment felt it necessary, that he should 
be assisted by my right hon. and gallant 
Friend on my left, who brings to his 
help a knowledge of the circumstances 
and of the condition of Ireland which 
hon. Members below the Gangway may 
not accept as being accurate from their 
point of view, but which is, of course, 
of great value in the opinion of my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary. What 
is the complaint of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appears to think that because 
neither Mr. Forster nor Sir George Tre- 
velyan had an Assistant Secretary, there- 
fore it is highly improper that the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Chief Secre- 
tary should have an Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The complaint was that the present Chief 
Secretary hands over the duty of answer- 
ing all the Irish Questions to his As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Hands over the 
duty of answering all the Irish Ques- 
tions to his Assistant Secretary. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman not know that 
the Government are responsible for 
every answer that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman gives? The right 
hon. Gentleman must be fully aware 
that the Government are just as much 
responsible for the answers that are 
given by the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Assistant Secretary as 
they are for those given by the Chief 
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Secretary himself. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, when Chief Secretary 
himself, was not in the Cabinet, and yet 
his Government were bound by his 
answers. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I, 
at all events, was Chief Secretary. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: But the right 
hon. Gentleman was not at the time a 
Member of the Cabinet. He spoke only 
with the authority of Chief Secretary ; 
but, nevertheless, his answers bound his 
Government. Well, the Assistant Se- 
cretary represents the Chief Secretary, 
and binds the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The very thing we complain of. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We are asked 
whether we are going to appoint 40 or 
50 Members of this Party to be Assistant 
Secretaries. Does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman really mean to ask such a ques- 
tion as that in good faith? No, Sir; he 
takes advantage, or he thinks he takes 
advantage—he does not really take ad- 
vantage, because it is a remark which 
really recoils on himself—of circum- 
stances and conditions that are abso- 
lutely abnormal. We have endeavoured 
to do our best to provide for the good 
government of the country, and have 
made what arrangements we believed to 
be necessary. We have come to the 
conclusion that some assistance must be 
given to the Chief Secretary, in order to 
enable him to give due consideration to 
the preparation and the submission to 
Parliament of measures which we deem 
to be of the utmost importance to the 
peace, the prosperity, and the happiness 
of Ireland. Of those measures there 
are two now before Parliament, and a 
third is in preparation; and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, never having 
had to produce such measures, has no 
idea of the amount of labour and of 
responsibility that the preparation of 
those measures involves. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite said that Par- 
liament had no notice of the appoint- 
ment of my right hon. and gallant 
Friend to the Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary; but the fact is that Parliament 
had ample knowledge of it. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY? Ample notice 
of the fact ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Ample notice 
that such an appointment was made; 
and Parliament knew that it was en- 
tirely within the competence of Her 
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Majesty’s present Government, or of 
any other Government who felt it to be 


their duty, to make such an appoint- 
ment. I must point toa fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite is well 
aware of—namely, that even if the Office 
to which the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman has been appointed had been a 
paid one, it would not have been neces- 
sary that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have vacated his seat, the post 
not being one that renders it necessary 
for the holder to go to his constituents 
for re-election on his accepting it. With 
regard to answering Questions, as I 
have indicated, my right hon. and gallant 
Friend, in replying to Questions, speaks 
with the full authority of the Govern- 
ment in giving complete replies to every 
Question which may fairly be put to the 
Members of the Government. I fully 
recognize the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment in answering Questions by 
whomsoever they may be asked; but, 
while making proper provision for the 
answering of Questions, the Government 
have to discharge the higher duty of 
seeing that their measures are properly 
considered and presented to Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I can assure the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that no one for 
a moment impugns the motives of the 
Government in making this appointment. 
The question for the Committee is whe- 
ther the Government have acted Con- 
stitutionally and in accordance with the 
law of Parliament in making it. When 
the right hon. Gentleman pleads in justi- 
fication of the appointment the abnormal 
state of affairs existing at the present 
time, and that the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant has on his shoulders 
two important Bills—that is to say, the 
Coercion, and, I suppose, the other is the 
Land Bill now before the House of Lords 
—I would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that Mr. Forster, when Chief Se- 
cretary, had on his shoulders not only the 
preparation and passing through Parlia- 
ment of a Coercion Bill, but also of a 
great Land Bill; and that the work de- 
volving on the Chief Secretary in those 
days was certainly as heavy as that de- 
volving ~~ the present Chief Secretary 
to-day. I should be sorry if this ques- 
tion assumed anything of a personal cha- 
racter. I certainly do not consider the 
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consider that there is only one post in 
Europe which, for the anxiety and 
responsibility it entails, could compare 
with that of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that is the ition of the Ozar 
of Russia. The right hon. Gentleman 
may very well say that no compen- 
sation can be too high for the responsi- 
bility, the anxiety, and the vexation of 
his Office, whoever fills it, whether a 
Member of the Party sitting opposite, 
or sitting on this side of the House. 
But what I wish to ask the Committee is 
—and this appears to be a favourable 
opportunity for doing it, an opportunity 
for which one has hitherto sought in 
vain—whether the appointment of the 
Under Secretary for Ireland is a Con- 
stitutional one or not ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think it 
would be appropriate to raise that 
question. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I bow, 
of course, to your ruling, Sir; but as 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury has attempted to justify 
the appointment I wished to enter a 
protest upon the point. I will not 
pursue the matter one sentence further. 
I should have been glad of an oppor- 
tunity of saying that I consider that the 
creation of any new Office under the 
Crown, whether or not its acceptance 
involved the vacating of a seat in this 
House—for I do not lay stress on that 
point—without the consent of Parlia- 
ment is un-Constitutional. As, however, 
you rule, Sir, that it is not competent for 
me to go into the question at this 
moment, I will say no more with regard 
to it, but will take another opportunity 
of calling attention to it. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): The speeches we have 
listened to from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, more than any other speeches 
which we have heard from the Tory 
Party for some time, show the appro- 
priateness of the name applied to them 
of ‘the stupid Party.” Both right 
hon. Gentlemen, in the course of their 
speeches, occupied a considerable time 
in sounding the praises of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Assistant 
Under Secretary—or Under Secretary— 
whatever he may be called. One would 
think, from the speech of the Chief Secre- 
tary, that the duties of the right hon. 
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and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet (Colonel King-Har- 
man) has to discharge in this House are 
duties of the utmost importance, and 
that he discharges them with an amount 
of ability which must command the con- 
fidence and admiration of this Assembly. 
Now, what aretheduties, sofar as we can 
see, which have been discharged by that 
right hon. and gallantGentleman? Why, 
the merest schoolboy of a few years’ expe- 
rience would be able to do that which the 
two Leaders of the Tory Party in this 
House so loudly praise the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet fordoing. His duties, 
so far as we can see, consist in his 
standing there at the Table and reading 
out to us answers prepared for him by 
some police constable or other official in 
Ireland. That is the only exercise of his 
extraordinary powers that we have seen 
in this House; and, certainly, I do not 
think the Government are to be compli- 
mented on the fact of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s addition to 
their ranks. They comfort themselves 
with the idea that they have got, in the 
right hon. and gallant Member for the 
Isle of Thanet, a real acquisition ; but, 
as I have said, he is no more valuable to 
them than would be a schoolboy of a 
year’s experience. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, in the manner in which he treated 
the Questions put by the Irish Members 
in this House to-night, has furnished 
another proof that the suspicion which 
was in the minds of hon. Members on 
this side of the House, and which was 
given expession to by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), is amply justified—namely, that 
he is determined to treat with contempt 
the elected Representatives of the people 
of Ireland, and therefore he has refrained 
from being in his place when Questions 
affecting Ireland have been before the 
House. We do not complain of having 
to deal with the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet, as compared with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. What 
we complain of is that the official who 
replies to us is not responsible to this 
House or to Parliament. We contend 
that he should not be a mere instrument 
of the Government, but should be able 
to give effect to the answers he gives us. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Chief Secretary, standing up at the 
Table, in the course of his speech to- 
night, has shown us that so long as 
these Questions have been answered by 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Isle of Thanet they 
have been answered altogether on his 
own responsibility, and the responsibility 
of the officials in Ireland, and that the 
officials in this House, to whom we 
are to look for redress of grievances 
and abuses in Irish Governmental De- 
partments, is altogether ignorant of the 
representations we make. The right 
hon. Gentleman treats with supreme 
contempt—with a contempt that is, if 
sible, more offensive than his whole 
earing upon Irish matters—the Ques- 
tions that are asked by Irish Members. 
The right hon. Gentleman pretends to 
have some knowledge of Ireland. We 
complain that while before we could 
very well afford to stand his ignorance 
of Ireland and Irish affairs, because it 
did not affect us, that now he is the one 
officer who is responsible for Irish 
affairs he keeps out of the House when 
Questions are being asked, and he never 
ean have any knowledge of the facts to 
which these Questions relate. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that he 
made a great point when he said that 
if, in a few years hence, he should be- 
come a convert to our opinions upon 
the Home Rule Question, we should be 
likely to praise him just as we praised 
former Chief Secretaries for Ireland. I 
can re-assure the right hon. Gentleman 
on that point. We always know how 
to make a distinction between men who 
understand their duties and stick tothem, 
however disagreeable they may be, and 
men who run away from them: We have 
often opposed Irish Secretaries, but even 
when we differed most from them we have 
seldom had to deny them the possession 
of courage and the possession of a sense 
of duty. But even if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary should 
become a convert to our opinions, unless 
he changes his policy he will never be 
able to get the credit of having stuck to 
his post. He has found it very con- 
vedient to get as a substitute a political 
Cerberus in the person of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet. I must say we had 
very little confidence in the knowledge 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary brings to bear on Irish 
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subjects; but if there is one man in 
Ireland whom no Chief Secretary could 
afford to stand up and justify before the 
Irich people, that man is the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Colleague the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet, one of the rack-rent- 
ing landlords of Ireland. It is an insult 
to the Irish representation and to the 
Irish people that the Chief Secretary 
should shelter himself behind such a 
personage in this House, and excuse 
himself from giving to the work of the 
Department to which he belongs and to 
the Irish people the benefit of qualities 
for the possession of which, presumably, 
he was appointed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has given us some figures as to 
the rental of the estate of his right hon. 
and gallant Colleague. I do not wish 
to dwell on that subject—I should be out 
of Order if I did; but I do not think we 
should not allow the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman to pass unchallenged. 
He stated, on information, no doubt, re- 
ceived from his right hon. and gallant 
Colleague, that in 1881 there was only 
£100 difference between the entire 
rental of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s property and the gross Go- 
vernment valuation. Well, but all the 
property in the hands of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, and all that 
which he farms himself, is taken from 
the rental, but is left in in the valua- 
tion which is given. That makes a very 
important difference. I notice that the 
right hon. Gentleman does not stand up 
to challenge that statement. Is the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary aware that, by the information 
which is supplied to him, and which he 
gives to the House, English Members 
are deceived in these matters? On the 
strength of assurances and untruths 
supplied to him, he stands up and 
deceives the House. Then there is 
another important matter. Numbers 
of holdings on this property were let 
before it came into the possession of the 
right hon. and gallant Member for the 
Isle of Thanet, and were let on fines 
that were extorted from the tenants. 
Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY rer IRELAND (Colonel 
Krine-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) : 
I rise to Order. I wish to know whether 
the hon. and learned Member is in Order 
in imputing untruths to a Member of this 
House? I wish to explain that no fines 
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have been taken on my property for 
three generations. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. and 
learned Member does impute untruth 
to any other Member he is distinctly out 
of Order. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON was un- 
derstood to disclaim having imputed 
untruth to the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman distinctly used 
the word “ untruth.” 

Mr. T. 0. HARRINGTON: I dis- 
tinctly stated that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman gave to the Chief 
Secretary this statement—that there was 
only a difference of £100 between the 
rental of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman and the valuation of his pro- 
perty; but that he omitted to state 
that the amount of the property in his 
own hands was included in the valua- 
tion, while no rental was allowed for ; 
and that in this way the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary was put in 
a position to state an untruth to the 
House. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN: I am in 
the recollection of the Committee. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman distinctly 
said that I had stated an untruth. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman disavows any such 
statement. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: I never 
said anything of the kind. If I had 
made the statement I have now made 
to the House in the absence of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Thanet, [I 
have no doubt that hon. Members on 
the other side would have got up and 
denied what I have stated. But now I 
congratulate the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman that he has, by his 
challenge, emphasized the important 
difference I have pointed out, and also 
the manner in which the House has been 
deceived. Then there is another point. 
While part of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s estate is held at low rents 
by large graziers, who have extensive 
tracts of the estate, he has raised the 
rents of the smaller tenants on the othor 
portions of his estate as often and as 
much as he could raise them. That is 
the state of facts of which he has been 
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rentals on the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s estate, with the reductions 
that have been made. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member himself, at the begin- 
ing of his remarks, seemed to feel that 
he was going beyond the Question in 
entering into details, and yet he now 
proposes to go into matters only very 
remotely connected with the Vote before 
the Committee. It would be quite out of 
Order to enter into the details he pro- 
poses to state. 

Mr. T. OC. HARRINGTON: I will 
only give the sum total of the rentals, 
and the valuation on a single page of 
the decisions of the Sub-Commissioners. 
Now, upon one page of these decisions I 
find the Poor Law valuation is £584. 
The gross rental was £658, and that rent 
was reduced from £658 to £392. That 
is the model landlord who is held up to 
our admiration by the Chief Secretary ; 
and when we are told by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that the reason for the absence of 
the Chief Secretary from the House is 
that he is hatching important mea- 
sures relating to the holding of land in 
Ireland, we have an idea of the spirit 
in which he will approach the question 
from the character as a landlord which 
he has given to his Colleague. Now, 
my reason for objecting to the manner 
in which we have been treated in regard 
to the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Isle of Thanet 
(Colonel King-Harman) is this—that I 
look on his appointment as a reward for 

litical recreancy alone. We have 

eard from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary an assurance that, at all 
events, there was no danger that he 
would come over to our opinions on the 
Home Rule Question. ill he give us 
the same assurance with equal confi- 
dence in regard to his Colleague? He 
is an older Home Ruler than I am. 
He was a Home Ruler long before I 
could say a word on the subject. Lately 
I possessed myself of the minutes of the 
Home Rule League—the minutes of 
their various meetings with the strong 
resolutions they . 

Tue CHAIRMAN: One portion of 
this Vote is for the salary of the Chief 
Secretary. He has devolved a certain 
part of his duties on the Under Secre- 
tary, and that is properly a subject of 
criticism. But as the right hon. and 
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gallant Member for the Isle of Thanet 
is not provided for out of the Vote his 
character and conduct are not the sub- 
ject for criticism. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): On what 
Vote or in what manner are we to discuss 
the way in which the right hon. and 
gallant Member for the Isle of Thanet 
discharges his duties ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The discharge of 
his duties in this House does become 
matter for criticism; but his character 
and past career as a Home Ruler do not 
become matter for criticism. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: Now, I 
shall not dwell further on this subject, 
which I know cannot be a very pleasant 
one to the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle 
of Thanet or for the Government. I 
hope we shall have some opportunity 
for voting a salary to the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, in order that on the 
Vote for his salary we may show his 
Colleagues what manner of man he was. 
I will now only finish by saying that I 
believe the manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary has 
treated the House in regard to impor- 
tant Irish Questions is the most instruc- 
tive lesson which has been given to the 
people of Ireland, and also to the people 
of England, for a considerable time. As 
the hon. Member who has preceded me 
in this debate has remarked, no Mem- 
ber of the Government would attempt 
to treat any other portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions with the samecontempt 
with which Ireland has been treated by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He cannot 
deny that he has constantly remained 
away from the House while Irish Ques- 
tions are treated at Question time, and 
that he has delegated the performance 
of his duty in regard to answering Ques- 
tions to a Colleague who is altogether 
irresponsible to us and tothis House. I 
think that if the right hon. Gentleman 
persists in the course he has lately taken, 
and if he persists in showing the same 
contempt which he has recently dis- 
we for Irish Questions, it will be the 

uty of the Irish Members to take every 
opportunity to drag before the people of 
this country the manner in which Ire- 
land is being treated at a time when 
you insist on the people of Ireland keep- 
ing themselves associated with the Union. 

Coronen. KING-HARMAN (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet): I am only going to 
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touch very lightly on one or two points 
to which the hon. and learned Member 
who has just sat down (Mr. T. C. Har- 
rington) alluded, because he somewhat 
challenged me to do so; while, at the 
same time, he charged me with not being 
frank in the statement I made to the 
House the other day. There is one point 
in that statement in regard to which 
the hon. and learned Member seems to 
think that he has hit a blot, and which 
certainly needs explanation. That is 
that, in my statement as to the relative 
income and valuation of my estate, I did 
not include in the income my demesne 
and other land actually in hand. I 
thought that a matter of no importance 
in dealing with a large property of over 
75,000 acres. The matter was so exceed- 
ingly small that I did not include the 
land referred to. Then, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the rents 
as they existed in 1881 were rents fixed 
by my ancestors. Well, they were, and 
they were never raised by me. There- 
fore, I think it is for the credit both of 
my ancestors and myself that, as he has 
himself stated, those rents were below 
Griffith’s valuation. Then the hon. and 
learned Member took up the Blue Book, 
and read one page to show the reduction 
of rent on one part of my property in the 
county of Longford; and he implied 
that I had raised my rents in the county 
of Longford. Upon my honour I never 
raised any rents in the county of Long- 
ford; and upon my honour I spent 
£24,000 in 1879, 1880, and 1881—the 
years of the famine—on my property in 
the county of Longford on which these 
tenants resided, and for that outlay of 
£24,000 I never received, and I never 
charged, one penny of interest. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid.): 
The right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for the Isle of Thanet 
has just stated that from 1879 to 
1881 he spent £24,000 on his estates in 
the county of Longford, which he bor- 
rowed from the Government at a nominal 
rate of interest—[Mr.T.O. Harrinoron: 
He never expended it. |}—and which there 
was reason to believe was not as fully 
expended as it had been liberally lent. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must withdraw, and apologize for 
that statement and accusation. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: I only repeated 
an accusation which has been made; 
but as you, Sir, have ruled that the ob- 
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servation I made was out of Order, I 
withdraw it accordingly and apologize 
for it. I will only say that I regret that 
I had not an opportunity to state in this 
House what I believe to be the facts of 
the case with regard to the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. This is the first 
case in the history of the Irish Secretary- 
ship in which we are placed in the posi- 
tion of having a nominal Chief Secretary 
who receives a considerable salary and 
does nothing in this House except jibe 
and flout, in pinchbeck imitation of one 
of his family, at the Questions of the 
Trish Members ; and in the most super- 
cilious manner possible meets our state- 
ments and charges with an affectation of 
absolute contempt. We are fully deter- 
mined that we shall press for an expla- 
nation as to the appointment of this 
Under Secretary who has been put into 
the position he now occupies, and who 
resembles what is called in Ireland a 
species of ‘‘ potheen boy’’—one who does 
the dirty work of the Chief Secretary. I 
have heard that the Chinese used to be 
in the habit of flinging malodorous 
grenades at the enemy to prevent them 
advancing, and I believe the appoint- 
ment of the present Parliamentary 
Under Secretary has been made in the 
same spirit, and with the same intention 
of flinging something malodorous before 
the Irish Members so that they cannot 
attack the Government of the day. I 
think, however, before the Government 
have got to the end of their tether, they 
will find that they have not gained 
much by appointing an ornamental Chief 
Secretary and an Orange Under Secre- 
tary. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary said, a few minutes ago, 
that we should be likely to speak in the 
same manner of him, if he changed his 
opinions, that we do of Lord Spencer, 
now that he has changed his opinions. 
I cannot, however, conceive the possi- 
bility ofcomparison between the two men. 
I can conceive no manner of mental or 
moral measurement which would - bring 
the two men together. I do not know 
how itis possible to compare or measure 
against each other a giant like Lord 
Spencer and a pigmy like the present 
Chiof Secretary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary commenced 
his reply to the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) by reading some 
Questions, and asking wkether he could 
be expected to answer such Questions. 
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Well, two of those Questions were put 
down by Orange Members who support 
his policy, rm I question whether the 
Orange Democrats who sent those Mem- 
bers to this House would 4 ney: the 
supercilious tone adopted by the Chief 
Secretary towards their Parliamentary 
Representatives in this House. I do 
not know whether we shall have any 
regular opportunity of raising the ques- 
tion of the appointment of the pre- 
sent Under Secretary. I have heard 
it stated that the present Under Secre- 
tary, though nominally unpaid, is a 
fairly well-remunerated official. I have 
heard it stated that the present Chief 
Secretary is content to accept a portion 
of his nominal salary, and that the re- 
mainder is distributed as a gratuity to 
those who discharge some of his Parlia- 
mentary functions. 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): The statement or conjecture 
just made is entirely, absolutely, and 
totally unfounded. 


An hon. Memser: More shame for it. 


Mr. M. J. KENNY: If the right hon. 
Gentleman had done as I have sug- 
gested, it would have been no more 
than reasonable and just. I would re- 
mind the Committee that we have in 
this House, besides the Chief Secretary 
and this notable Under Secretary, two 
Law Officers of the Crown—one who 
takes some part in discussing a portion 
of the clauses of the Bill now before the 
House, while the other has done nothing 
for his official position. Formerly, when 
the Chief Secretary was absent from 
this House, the Law Officers have 
answered Questions. What I want to 
know is this—why two Irish lawyers, 
who have as much knowledge of the 
Irish people as the Under Secretary for 
Ireland, and have not, like him, been 
brought into conflict with the Irish 
people on questions relating to the land, 
who are, at least, as intelligent as the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary, and 
have had the benefit of a legal training, 
which he has not had—I say I want to 
know why these Gentlemen, who are 
responsible to this House and the coun- 
try, because they are paid for the dis- 
charge of their duties, have not been 
put into requisition, and ‘called upon to 
discharge the duties which in former 
times have been di by the Law 
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Officers? The appointment of a Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary now is extra- 
ordinary. In former times the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretaryship was a 
litical appointment, and was only 
eld while the Government by whom 
the holder was appointed retained Office. 
I believe in the time of Thomas Drum- 
mond the appointment was altogether 
‘agp That system is, it appears, to 
e again introduced. But it must not 
be forgotten that we have now a so-called 
Permanent Under Secretary in Dublin, 
as well asa Political Under Secretary in 
this House. When that Permanent 
Under Secretary goes back to the War 
Office, will the two Offices be amalga- 
mated? That is what we want to know. 
But, in the meantime, we must protest 
against the appointment of an Orange- 
man without salary, and, therefore, irre- 
sponsible to this House. I will only 
say, further, that the appointment seems 
to have been made on the old principle 
of setting one Irishman against another, 
so that Englishmen may then go about 
the country saying—‘‘See how these 
Irishmen agree in the House of Com- 
mons; what will they do at home?” 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I rise to 
move the reduction of this Vote by 
£1,000, as a protest against the manner 
in which the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
declines—and says that he will decline— 
to discharge his duty. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary is utterly 
wrong in supposing that I quarrel with 
the amount of his salary. I did indeed, 
in the early part of the evening, say 
something about the amount proposed 
to be voted to him for coals; but with 
his salary I have no quarvel, provided 
his duties are satisfactorily discharged. 
What I quarrel with is the way in 
which he is discharging the duties of 
his Office ; and, therefore, to enable the 
Committee to protest against this, I 
propose, as I have said, to move that 
this Vote be reduced by £1,000. I do 
not find fault with the fact that the 
Chief Secretary has called in help to 
assist him in discharging the very 
onerous duties of his position. I do not 
quarrel with any Irish Secretary for 
calling in the help of one or two officials 
in this House. On the contrary, I think 
the Irish Chief Secretary would do very 
well if he got a suitable Assistant in this 
House, and then went himself to Dublin 
for the next three months, And if he 
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had a man in this House who would 
decently answer Questions under his 
directions, I would not complain if he 
remained at Dublin. But what I 
quarrel with is the character of the help 
that the Chief Secretary has called in. 
Ido not, Sir, propose to quarrel with 
your ruling as to the limits of this dis- 
cussion; but I may be permitted to 
point out that your ruling has only em- 
phasized the scandalous inconvenience 
of the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment. They have sought to create a 
new Office at a most critical time, and 
they have appointed to this Office a 
Gentleman whose antecedents utterly 
disqualify him for the Office he has been 
appointed to fill. And they have done 
this in such a manner that it is difficult 
to see how we can raise the question of 
the fitness of this Gentleman to discharge 
the duties of his Office, though it is im- 
possible to contend that we should not 
be able to raise that question in some 
shape or way. I do not, Sir, wish to 
come into collision with your ruling ; 
but I may be allowed to point out a 
few particulars in which, I think, the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
singularly and peculiarly unfitted to fill 
the Office in which he is now placed. I 
wish to direct the attention of the House, 
in the first place, to the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
ofthe Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), be- 
cause I think they were very unfortu- 
nate. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Government were actuated in 
this appointment by a desire to assist 
the present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in the preparation and conduct of two or 
three important measures which are now 
before Parliament, and which they deem 
essential to the preservation of peace 
and order in Ireland. Now, I consider 
that to be a most ominous declaration 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury. We 
supposed before this that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was a kind of 
assistant to the Chief Secretary for an 
hour in the evening; but now we are 
told that he is a Member of the Irish 
Cabinet, and is appointed to give ad- 
vice as to measures of importance in 
connection with [reland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; the 
First Lord of the Treasury did not say 
that. The Parliamentary Under Secre- 
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tary is not a Member of any Irish 
Cabinet. 

Mr. DILLON: Of course I spoke 
metaphorically. When I used the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Irish Cabinet,” I meant the 
Body that controls and directs Irish 
Business. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury distinctly 
stated that the chief object of calling 
the right hen. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel King-Harman) to the position 
he now occupies was, that he should 
assist the Government with his know- 
ledge of Ireland and with his advice in 
modelling great measures to be laid 
before Parliament. In my ears that 
was a most ominous declaration, because 
it amounted to this, that not only were 
we, in the future, tolook to the influence of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Thanet Division of Kent 
in the administration of the law in Ire- 
land, but even in the shaping of Irish 
legislation in this House he was to be 
behind the scenes. Having that in my 
mind, there are certain things that 
have occurred in Ireland quite recently, 
which, in view of these facts, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Within the last 
fortnight a practice has been revived in 
Ireland which has been renounced for 
three years, the practice of calling what 
are known as Rival Loyalist demonstra- 
tions in Ulster for the purpose of sup- 
pressing liberty of speech; and it isa 
most singular and ominous thing that 
the revival of that practice should have 
synchronized with the appointment of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
has now a potential voice in Irish affairs 
—our memory has been refreshed in re- 
gard to this subject by a speech which 
Sir George Trevelyan has delivered this 
evening in London. Sir George Trevelyan 
reminded his hearers of the time when 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Thanet Division of 
Kent donounced him and Lord Spencer 
for giving protection to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), when 
he attempted to address meetings in the 
North of Ireland; and Sir George 
Trevelyan went on to say that the Coer- 
cion Bill was framed for the suppression 
of the National League. The House 
will see how that bears on the condition 
of Irelandat the present moment. When 
a meeting is summoned to protest 
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against the Coercion Bill, the Orangemen 
call a counter demonstration; the Execu- 
tive denounces both meetings, and the 
people of Ulster are not allowed to ex- 
press their opinion at all upon the Bill. 
A man whose past career entitles us to 
suspect that he is at this hour in collu- 
sion with these very Orange Societies in 
Ulster is now a great power in the con- 
trol of the Executive; and, for aught we 
know, the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland may be telling the masters of 
the Orange Lodges in Ulster to summon 
these counter meetings for the purpose 
of preventing a legitimate expression of 
opinion in regard to the policy of the 
Government. Is this a state of things 
that ought to be tolerated? This is the 
reason why the political actions of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Thanet Division of 
Kent are brought under discussion. We 
are desirous of showing that we are 
justified in the suspicions and fears 
which we entertain as to what his con- 
duct will be in the future. I think I 
have established some case for holding 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
more or less responsible for these pro- 
ceedings in the Province of Ulster. I 
put it to the House—to hon. Members 
of all shades of political opinion—Can 
there be a more unkind or cruel mode of 
proceeding than to proclaim legitimate 
meetings, and thus suppress the right of 
freedom of speech at a most critical 
time, simply because the Orangemen 
put out placards announcing rival de- 
monstrations. This is the very thing 
which Lord Spencer moved armies into 
Ulster to prevent. 

Cotoyne, KING-HARMAN (Isle of 
Thanet): I may say at once that there 
is not the slightest word of foundation 
for the suggestion. 

Mr. DILLON: There is not the 
slightest word of foundation for what 
suggestion ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: For the 
suggestion that I have encouraged the 
Orangemen to call counter demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr. DILLON: Does the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman say that there is 
not the slightest word of foundation for 
the suggestion that the policy of Lord 
Spencer in this respect has been departed 
from, and that there is an end of liberty 
of speech in Ulster; and does he mean 
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to say that that has not taken place since 
he came into Office, and that now the 
Orangemen are entitled to boast, as they 
did not dare to boast when Lord Spencer 
was in Ireland, that a Nationalist meet- 
ing cannot be held in Ulster? Does he 
deny that he denounced Lord Spencer 
for the action he took in protecting 
Nationalist meetings in Ulster ? 

P Corone. KING-HARMAN: Yes, I 

o. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is now travelling beyond the lines of 
the subject before the Committee. 

Mr. DILLON: Well, Mr. Courtney, 
I submit to your ruling; but I think the 
Government will show very scant con- 
sideration to the feelings of the people 
of Ireland if they refuse to give us some 
opportunity of discussing fully and fairly 
this appointment. It is at least unusual 
to make an appointment of this kind, 
surrounded as it is with circumstances 
of suspicion, at such a time; and to doit 
in such a way that by the technical 
ruling of the Chair we are robbed of our 
right of discussing it fully and fairly is, 
to say the least of it, striking below the 
belt. Of course, I will not pursue that 
branch of the subject further. I think I 
am entitled, however, before I sit down 
to answer three questions that were put 
directly to me or to the hon. Members 
who sit on these Benches by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. I shall confine myself as 
closely as I can to the direct answers to 
the questions put and challenges given. 
I shall not enter into the details con- 
nected with those questions. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
asked me if I denied that Griffith’s 
valuation of the property of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Thanet was made 
when prices were much lower. I 
do deny it. He asked me if I denied 
that Griffith’s valuation being made 
for purposes of taxation was made 
below the actual value? I do deny it. 
And, further, he asked me whether, in 
view of the statement of fact made by 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Isle of Thanet, that 
Gentleman could be described as a land- 
lord who acted harshly and unjustly to 
his tenants? I say yes; and I say that 
the proofs and records of the Commis- 
sion show that in many parts of Ireland 
the rent as fixed by Griffith's valuation 
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is at the present time double what it 
would be if a fair rent were fixed. I 
say, moreover, that a man who continues 
to charge double rents as long as he is 
allowed is unfitted to be made respon- 
sible for the government of Ireland; 
and while I do not contend that the 
Chief Secretary can be justly described 
as the worst landlord in Ireland, I do 
distinctly believe that he has acted 
harshly and unjustly to his tenants, and 
that he would to-day but for the in- 
tervention of the Courts of Law, be 
charging many of them double the value 
of their land. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £3,829,300, 
be granted for the said Services.”— 
(Mr. Dillon.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): Ido not rise to continue 
this discussion in any controversial 
spirit, but merely to reassure hon. 
Members upon one or two points. It 
seems to appear to them that my right 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet occupies a different 
position from other Under Secretaries, 
that he has a greater share in the 
administration of the Irish Department 
than they have in the administration of 
their respective Departments. I can 
assure the hon. Member that that view 
of the position of my right hon. and 
gallant Friend is not correct. The 
other question was with regard to the 
meetings in Ulster. That is a question 
which deserves the attention of the Go- 
verament, and I can promise that it 
shall have my careful consideration. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): A 
discussion of this kind places us in a 
very inconvenient position. The Go- 
vernment have the great advantage of 
being able to tell the whole of their case ; 
but when we attempt to answer the 
questions which they have raised, we 
are, unfortunately, by the Rules of De- 
bate, more or less out of Order. I always 
listen with pleasure to any remark that 
may fall from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
usually leaves a record behind him, and 
gives us material for further observa- 
tions. He has done so in the present 
instance. He has told us that we com- 
plain of his salary. I am pee 
unaware of any observations of ours to 
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that effect. He says that his duties are 
onerous and difficult. We admit that. 
But we must also say that, while we do 
not think his salary too large for any 
Gentleman who adequately discharges 
tbe duties imposed upon him, we think 
it is too large when those duties are 
inefficiently performed. In the course 
of his observations, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to our complaint that he 
is so often absent from his place in the 
House, and said that, inasmuch as we, 
at the same time, complained of his 
continued absence from Dublin, we were 
taking up an inconsistent position. 
Well, what are the facts? He is not 
in Ireland, and he is not in the House, 
except when he comes down to flout and 
gibe at these Benches on the Coercion 
Bill, or to assist the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury in 
the pleasant occupation of shutting our 
mouths with the closure. We would not 
object to him being in Ireland; but at 
present he seems to be in some place of 
which we know nothing. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary said that, 
so far, the Under Secretary has received 
no reward. That implies that he will 
eventually receive some reward. | Mr. 
A. J. Batrour: Hear, hear!] I only 
hope that whatever that remuneration is 
it will be given rapidly, in order that 
we may have an opportunity of raising 
fairly and squarely the whole subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary made one observation which 
was very alarming in its character. He 
said that the Questions on the Paper for 
this evening had reference solely to small 
local matters. But he omitted all refer- 
ence to one of those Questions until 
twice, in a rather marked manner, I 
drew attention to it. It was Question 
No. 11, in which an hon. Member asked 
him whether certain landlords within the 
Monaghan Union had notified to the 
Guardians their intention of evicting 65 
families forthwith? I only draw atten- 
tion to this because we were informed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury that the replies of 
the Under Secretary were given on behalf 
of the Government, and immediately 
afterwards the Chief Secretary told us 
that his right hon. and gallant Friend 
was not a responsible Member of the 
Irish Administration. The Chief Secre- 
tary must recollect that we have no 
representative whatever in Ireland, and 
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that we have no means whatever of 
getting at the ears of any person there 
who knows about these matters. A very 
long experience on these Benches has 
shown hon. Members that applying to 
Permanent Officials is absolutely fruit- 
less. We have been told that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Thanet has discharged his 
duties in a satisfactory manner. I pre- 
sume the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary was not in the House some 
days ago when the Question of the 
evictions on Tord Granard’s estate was 
asked. Ishould liketoknowif the manner 
in which that Question was answered 
is considered by the Chief Secretary to 
be consistent with a satisfactory dis- 
charge of duty? The Committee will 
recollect that; upon that occasion the 
right hon. and gallant Member stated 
that the Ecclesiastical Authorities were 
responsible for those evictions; and he 
went on to answer a further Question 
in a manner which made a distinct im- 
pression upon the mind of the House 
that those Ecclesiastical Authorities were 
so responsible. I denied that statement, 
and I was supported in my denial by 
the noble Lord himself. I shall be 
surprised to hear that a statement of that 
kind meets with the admiration of the 
Chief Secretary. What I want to point 
out is this—we have had some consider- 
able experience of Government officials, 
and in this House we have seen Members 
of the Government defend in unmeasured 
language Permanent Officials who after- 
wards turned out to be criminals of a 
disgusting character. We warn the 
right hon. Gentleman that if he makes 
himself the champion of all the officials 
of Dublin Castle they will drag him 
down with them. If he believes every- 
thing they say they will go from excess 
to excess; but if he would make some 
effort to get information for himself, and 
not depend entirely upon the officials, 
good results might be hoped for. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): The re- 
marks of my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) were amply 
justified, if only by the one item ex- 
tracted from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. I refer to the 
underhand suppression of Nationalist 
meetings in Ulster, a practice which has 
been revived in so suspicious a manner 
by the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Isle of Thanet 


Mr. Chance : 
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(Colonel King-Harman). The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary said that 
the subject was under the consideration 
of the Government, and I hope that 
when the next Orange meeting is called 
for the purpose of enabling some local 
magistrate to go and swear an informa- 
tion that two meetings near each other 
are to be held and are likely to lead to 
a breach of the peace, the second meet- 
ing will be suppressed, and those who 
attempted to hold the first meeting will 
not be interfered with. Irish Members 
are compelled to put Questions on mat- 
ters of trifling importance to the Chief 
Secretary, because there is no permanent 
official in Ireland amenable to public 
opinion. In England such officials know 
that any malfeasance in office will be 
visited severely by public opinion, and 
this knowledge is a powerful factor in 
restraining them from committing any 
excesses. That is not the case in Ireland. 
There an official does not look upon 
himself as a servant of the public, but 
as the master of the public. That is 
one reason why we put Questions in this 
House, on what appear to the philo- 
sophical mind of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to be small and 
trivial subjects. No doubt it may be 
annoying to him to have to come down 
to this House and answer Questions on 
such matters; but he is paid for it, and 
I think he ought not to employ a 
journeyman to do the work for him. 
Certainly, if he does employ a journey- 
man he ought to employ one who knows 
his trade. The appointment of the 
Under Secretary is an admirable ex- 
ample of the manner in which the Go- 
vernment of Ireland is conducted. If 
the Government had not been infected 
with the usual ineptitude which followed 
the footsteps of those who attempt to 
govern Ireland against her will, they 
would have seen that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Thanet was the last man in the 
world who should have been chosen for 
a post of this kind. Thereis not a man 
who is looked upon with greater sus- 
picion than one with such arecord. I 
remember the career of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, and I remember 
taking a very humble part in some of 
the contests in which he has been en- 
gaged. I think that one of the first 
subscriptions I ever gave was to a fund 
for his election expenses when he was 
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Bupply— 
Home Rule candidate. I would just refer 
to the fact that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has repudiated with great 
heat, and possibly with a great deal of 
justification, the imputation of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Tyrone 
(Mr. M. J. Kenny) about the money he 
received for his estates. I would point 
out that my hon. Friend only repeated 
an assertion which has been publicly 
made in Ireland, and which the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman did not 
contradict. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is well aware that I stopped the hon. 
Member for Mid Tyrone from entering 
into that subject. 

Dr. KENNY: Then, Sir, I will not 
enter into that. I must, however, pro- 
test against the manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) has treated the Irish Members. 
The right hon. Gentleman has treated 
us with the most supercilious indiffer- 
ence. He isnot entitled to adopt towards 
us the attitude and the manner which 
he is very much in the habit of adopting 
here. If he did not do so he would not 
require so often to seek protection under 
the wing of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith), who is always ready to 
come forward in his best Mrs. Gampman- 
ner on behalf of his Friends in this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would, also, have 
much more time to give to those studies 
in which he appears to be so much 
wrapped up, if he would take more 
trouble to inform himself on the points 
to which inquiries are directed in this 
House, and would take some steps to 
curb the pride of officials in Ireland. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE ( Durhan, 
Barnard Castle): I rise for the purpose 
of appealing to the Committee that this 
long and painful discussion should be 
brought to a close. I would make a 
special appeal to hon. Members below 
the Gangway on this—the Opposition— 
side of the House. I have had a long 
acquaintance—I may say friendship— 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Colonel King-Harman),and 
Iam sorry that he has been placed in 
the position of having his conduct called 
in question. I looked upon his appoint- 
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it as the appointment of an honourable 
man. I am utterly unable to sym- 
pathize with the proposal for the re- 
duction of the salary of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A.J. Balfour). 
For many years I have held the opinion 
that the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant has far more duties placed 
upon his shoulders than any morta] man 
ean discharge as long as Ireland is 
governed through Dublin Castle in the 
manner in which it has been governed 
since I came into Parliament. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is practically 
the head of all the Irish Departments in 
this House, and up to a short time ago 
he was practically without assistance. 
He has had to look after all the Depart- 
ments which in England and Scotland 
are divided among half a dozen officers ; 
and I have always thought that the step 
which has lately been taken of ap- 
pointing an Under Secretary ought to 
to have been taken long ago. The pro- 
posal to-night is to reduce the salary of 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, because he has an unpaid 
assistant. Iam not going to say that 
in my humble opinion the appoint- 
ment of the present Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, or of the assistant 
Chief Secretary, was the very best ap- 
pointments that Her Majesty’s Ad- 
ministration could have made; but, I 
think, if we are dissatisfied we ought 
rather to attack the men than the money. 
If the Chief Secretary is the wrong 
man, we ought to have a Resolution 
directed, not against the salary, but 
against the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. The salary is not too large. My 
belief is that the total amount ought to 
be increased for the purpose of paying 
an assistant. Holding these views, 
although I do think that now and 
thea the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary does answer Questions 
and join in debate in a manner which 
somewhat irritates Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, both above and 
below the Gangway, I cannot vote to- 
night for the diminution of the salary 
which I think he is trying to earn to 
the best of his ability by the tenure of 
an Office which I certainly do not envy 
him for a moment. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Iam sorry to continue the 
discussion at this hour of the night, but 
I wish to make only one or two obser- 
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vations. In the first place, I wish to} 
point out to my hon. Friend who has 
just spoken that our contention is not 
that the salary of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant is too large for the work he 
has to do, but that—and I do not wish 
to be guilty ofany discourtesy in saying 
this—he has not performed the duties 
of his Office, having in this differed from 
all his Predecessors. I must say that I 
think the Ministers of all Departments 
in this country, and especially those 
having seats in the House of Commons, 
are entirely too hard worked. That is 
one of the matters that will have to be 
reformed by-and-bye in the adminis- 
tration of this country. At the same 
time, I think that Ministers generally 
set a good example to the rest of the 
country by the manner in which they 
stick to their work by night and by day, 
and sacrifice their convenience, and fre- 
quently their health, in the performance 
of their official duties. Our complaint 
against the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is, that he 
does not follow their good example. I 
would point out that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
attends to his duties with great as- 
siduity, and that he is not as young a 
man as the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
I say it in no invidious sense. But the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is the only 
single Member on that Bench in a 
Ministerial position who is not here at 
Question time to answer Questions, and 
who does not take the interest in his 
Office, and devote that labour toit which 
would accord with the best traditions of 
this country. That is what my objection 
to this Vote is based upon. I dare say 
that the question of salary will by-and- 
bye come to be one of interest to Gen- 
tlemen on these Benches. We shall then 
be quite ready to pay more money, be- 
cause, at least, five persons will carry 
out the duties now assigned to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. As to the ques- 
tion of the proclaimed meetings in 
Ulster, whilst I acknowledge to the full 
the courtesy and readiness with which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland undertook to look 
into that question, I must express my 
disappointment that he is only going to 
look into it now. 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 

LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
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chester, E.): I said I was looking into 
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it. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Well, I am 
very glad to hearit. I would just point 
out that more than one of these meetings 
has been prohibited. That is a step 
which ought not to be taken, except on 
the advice of the highest Executive 
Officer, and it throws a great light on 
the way affairs are managed in Ireland 
when we hear that such a step could be 
taken without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
However, the right hon. Gentleman has 
promised to look into the matter. As 
to the appointment of the Parliamentary 
Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King- 
Harman), the Committee must see the 
inconvenient position in which we are 
placed. I regret that it has been felt 
necessary to make anything in the 
nature of a personal attack upon the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. I am sure that 
this is not done with any willing- 
ness. But when a man is appointed to 
any Office he must be prepared to have 
his life and actions subjected to the 
strictest scrutiny. I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant to say that 
he thought an opportunity ought to be 
given for a discussion respecting the 
creation of the Office of Under Secretary 
for Ireland. I should like to know what 
opportunity will be given. I am sure 
that if the right hon. Gentleman can 
give us some assurance on that point 
he would put an end to this debate for 
the evening. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will himself recognize that 
we are placed in an entirely unconstitu- 
tional position when we have a man ap- 
pointed to high Office, and, because no 
salary is attached to that Office, are de- 
prived of all opportunity of criticizing 
the appointment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The intention 
has always been to bring in a Bill which 
will give the hon. Member the oppor- 
tunity he asks for. [ Cries of “ When?”’} 
This Session. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fe:managh,N.): 
I must say it is a matter for regret that 
this discussion was not allowed, under 
the circumstances, to be taken earlier in 
the evening, because it is a subject upon 
which, I believe, every member of the 
Party to which I have the honour to 
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belong might legitimately contribute a 
speech. If there had been no other 
reason for taking part in a discussion on 
the Chief Secretary’s salary, I consider 
that ample reason was given by the 
speech which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) made in reply to the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). I look 
upon the conduct generally of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland as being absolutely insulting to 
the Irish Members. It seems to me to 
be nothing less than an insult, when a 
Representative of Ireland, according to 
his rights, puts a Question to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in this House for 
the right hon. Gentleman not to con- 
descend to reply, but to pitch the Ques- 
tion down the Treasury Bench to the 
Under Secretary. That is a course of 
conduct which has never been adopted 
in this House before, and it is a course 
of conduct which will not make matters 
more easy in Ireland for the right hon. 
Gentleman or his Government, because 
it cannot be taken otherwise than as 
insulting to the Irish Representatives. 
The right hon. Gentleman sneers at the 
Questions we put on the Paper. He 
seems not to be aware that in so sneer- 
ing he is bringing forward one of the 
best arguments for Home Rule. The 
right hon. Gentleman a short time ago 
read out some of the Questions which 
appeared on the Paper to-day, and 
sneered in a lofty manner at their insig- 
nificance. What we contend is that you, 
by your system of Government, compel 
us to bring such matters before this 
House. As long as we have no Court of 
Appeal, but this House, it is an absolute 
and wanton insult for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to sneer 
at our questions, and to say that they 
are insignificant. He knows that they 
are of the highest and first importance 
to the people of our constituencies who 
delegate us to ask them. I do not wish 
to pursue this matter further, except to 
say that if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and his Go- 
vernment wished to get any assistance 
in connection with Irish matters, they 
might at least, if they were wise, with- 
out going into the character of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Thanet (Colonel King- 
Harman) at all, have pues a Gentle- 
man who, at least, would receive the sup- 
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port and confidence of the Irish people. 
challenge the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, if he wishes to test the feeling 
of the Irish people, to call a meeting in 
any part of eal and ask whether 
it will give him its confidence. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
an outcast from the National Party, 
and is not a very popular member 
of the Party to which he now belongs, 
so that he is looked upon with a cer- 
tain amount of distrust by all parties 
in the country. The appointment is an 
unfortunate one for the Government. 
This debate, short as it has been, will 
do some good, for it will open the eyes 
of the public to what we complain of in 
the Government of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
whose position has been described as of 
such great importance, admits that he 
has never been a single week in our 
country. If anybody asked me for a 
definition of tyranny, I should say— 
‘* Select a man who has never been in a 
country for a single week, and allow 
him to govern it as he pleases, against 
the direct wishes of the people.” That 
is what has been done here, and that is 
why we say that the Government of Ire- 
land is a tyranny of the blackest kind. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I wish to ask a Question of the 
right hon. Gentlemun the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
I understood him to say that the sup- 
pression of public meetings, owing to 
the organization of rival meetings, will 
have his immediate attention. I wish 
to ask whether it is the case that the 
two meetings already suppressed were 
suppressed without his knowledge, and 
without the sanction of his Government, 
and that the Government have reversed 
the policy of their Predecessors, and are 
defending the right of free speech and 
public meeting. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The policy to 
be pursued at the meetings rests with 
the authorities on the spot, but the 
general policy rests with the Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid): We 
are called upon to pass a certain Vote, 
and, for my part, I do not see why the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland should not be paid like 
any other servant. But what we are 


called upon to do is to give the right 
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hon. Gentleman a character. That, Sir, 
I decline to do. Distinctly I decline to 
do it. The right hon. Gentleman has 
deliberately insulted Members on these 
Benches to-night. I ee say this. I 
got up to say it. I should dismiss the 
servant with his salary, giving him the 
worst character I possibly could. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 85 ; 
Noes 187: Majority 102.—(Div. List, 
No. 143.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. DILLON: I wish to put a ques- 
tion or two, and call the attention of the 
Committee to the extraordinary action 
of some officials of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy in Ireland. The official to whose 
conduct I desire particularly to call the 
attention of the Committee is the Official 
Assignee; and a proceeding has been, 
and is, carried on in the Court almost, I 
believe, unparalleled. A reverend gen- 
tleman has been arrested, and has been 
imprisoned for two months for refusing 
to answer questions in a suit pending in 
the Court of Bankruptey. At the time 
he was arrested, the petitioning creditor 
in Court desired to drop the proceedings 
and have done with them, and the bank- 
rupt himself had disappeared from the 
country; so that both parties to the suit 
are desirous of an end being put to it, 
in which case, of course, the prisoner 
would be released from an imprisonment 
most injurious to the country, and at- 
tended with great inconvenience to the 
parish where he pursued his ministration 
and to himself. The parties concerned 
are willing and anxious to have done 
with the matter; but the Assignee per- 
sists in carrying it on. I confess my 
legal knowledge of the point is limited ; 
but I suppose the Official Assignee exer- 
cises a discretion he possesses ; but I do 
say it seems a most extraordinary provi- 
sion. It seems flying in the face of all 
common sense that there should be this 
deadlock and expense and general in- 
convenience, and that it should be main- 
tained in spite of the wishes of the parties 
directly concerned. I propose to move 
a reduction by a sum—I do not know 
exactly what the salary of the Official 
Assignee is—but I will move a reduction 
by the sum of £600, to enable us to 
mark our opinion with regard to these 
transactions. 


Dr. Tanner 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I rise to Order, Mr. 
Courtney. I believe the Official As- 
signee is not paid out of the Votes at 
all, but by fees from the Court: 

Mr. DILLON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman expresses a belief. Perhaps we 
can be informed if this is so or not ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He is not 
paid from the Votes ; he is paid by fees 
from the Court. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Is the 
official wholly paid in this way, or only 
partly ? 

Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: Wholly. I 
believe his salary has nothing to do with 
the Vote. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: In that 
ease, I would ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland whether the rules relating to 
the regulation of the Court and the Offi- 
cial Assignee have yet been published ? 
He will remember my putting a number 
of Questions on the point. Have the 
new rules been published yet ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The rules to which I referred, 
and as to which I did not promise, for I 
had no power to do so, have not yet 
been promulgated. The officials, at the 
invitation of the Lord Chancellor, have 
already drawn up certain rules. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: When is 
it probable they will be published? It 
is now several months since the question 
was raised. 

Mr. HOLMES: Not several months, 
I think. It was during the course of 
the present Session. I shall be glad to 
obtain the information. 

Mr: T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): I think the doctrine of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has taken us 
by surprise. We are entitled to the 
opinion of the Law Officer as to whether 
the Official Assignee is paid as the right 
hon. Gentleman suggests. I am of 
opinion that the salary is settled by Act 
of Parliament; and, if I recollect aright, 
only a portion comes out of the Court 
dues. think we are entitled to the 
opinion of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land as to whether the Official Assignee 
is a paid official of the Crown in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. HOLMES: The way in which 
the Official Assignee is paid is by a per- 
centage of the money collected by the 
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Court, not by Court fees. I think the 
hon. Member will find there is no money 
on the Votes for the purpose. 

Mr. T. O. HARRINGTON: We 
quite recently had a discussion under 
the Estimates where an Official Assignee 
had his salary supplemented by a Fote 
of the House in addition to his fees. 

Mr. DILLON: I am not quite clear 
whether we can raise the discussion 
under some item of the Estimates. The 
statement of the Attorney General for 
Ireland makes it extremely desirable 
there should be that discussion, for that 
statement throws a flood of light on the 
motives actuating the Official Assignee 
in insisting on prolonging proceedings 
neither Party has any desire to prolong. 
Of course, if his fees depend on the pro- 
ceedings going on, it is perfectly pos- 
sible the official may be acting from 
grossly unworthy motives, and to this I 
am anxious to invite the attention of the 
Committee, for it is nothing short of a 
public scandal. 

Mr. HOLMES: I apprehend that the 
great object in this system of payment 
is that the Court may collect as much 
money as possible. The reason is to en- 
courage the Assignee to realize as much 
assets as possible. 

Mr. ©. HARRINGTON: Of 
course, Sir, we understand that, and of 
the ordinary administration of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court we do not complain. But 
this is a case in which proceedings hav- 
ing been commenced in the Bankruptcy 
Court, the petitioner himself wishes to 
retire from the case, and, refusing that 
permission, the Official Assignee persists 
in keeping the case in Court, in spite of 
the debtor and creditor concerned. If 
these proceedings are going to be sanc- 
tioned, I hope it will not be without the 
conduct of this official being made the 
subject of an expression of opinion here. 
It is a state of things calculuted to ex- 
cite the gravest discontent at the system 
of administering this branch of justice. 
I deny that in ordinary cases such a pro- 
ceeding would have been resorted to, 
and it is only applied in this instance be- 
cause something of a political character 
has been imported into the case. The 
official, influenced by his views in rela- 
tion to the Plan of Campaign, takes a 
course he would not take in an ordinary 
case. So we have this anomalous state 
of things, that the case is at an end, so 
far as the parties are concerned, for the 
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man who commenced the suit refuses to 
go on with it, and one of the witnesses 
is in gaol, detained there for not answer- 
ing questions in reference to a bank- 
ruptcy not really before the Court at all. 
We do not see even how it is in the 
power of the Judge to release him. It 
would seem that the prisoner is to re- 
main there for ever; for I believe it 
was a decision of one of the Lords Jus- 
tices that such an imprisonment could 
not come to an end until the prisoner 
answers the questions. We complain 
that all this state of things has been pre- 
cipitated by the misconduct of the Official 
Assignee, and we want some assurance 
that the question shall be closely looked 
into and aremedy applied. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): One 
of these Official Assignees—a gentleman 
recently appointed—is a Tory of a very 
strong type—— 

THe OHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The discussion is becoming irregular. 
It appears that the hon. Gentleman is 
about to impugn the conduct of an 
official whose salary is not provided for 
in the Estimates; and, therefore, it 
would be irregular to discuss it. 

Mr. CHANCE: There is a sum of £50 
having reference to the accounts of 
Official Assignees under sub-head B of 
Vote 23. Ido not know whether that 
would make the discussion regular ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think it 
would. 

Mr. P. McDONALD (Sligo, N.): I can 
point out a means by which we can 
legitimately discuss this question. I 
quite admit with the Attorney General 
for Ireland that the Official Assignee is 
paid by percentage ; but there is another 
duty arising out of his administration, 
and that is the proper checking of the 
accounts of the Official Assignee. The 
checking of these accounts is expected to 
be made by officials of the Oourt of 
Bankruptcy who are paid out of the 
Estimates, therefore, on account of this, 
I claim the right to discuss the manner 
in which this checking has been done. 
In 1859 we had an Official Assignee, 
Mr. Hall, who left that position owing 
to the Court of Bankruptcy £5,804. 
That seemed a grave deficiency on his 
part at the time and it would have been 
expected——. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
thought the hon. Gentleman was going 
to point out a way in which the conduct 
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of the Official Assignee in respect to an 
imprisonment for contempt of Court 
could be called in question. I do not 
see the connection of the matter he 
appears to be entering upon with that 
matter. 

Mr. P. McDONALD: I may, perhaps, 

o more briefly to the point. This 
, =e al arose from the fact—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I wish the hon. 
Member to explain exactly how he con- 
nects his observations with any Vote 
before the Committee ? 

Mr. P. McDONALD: The Vote in- 
cludes a portion of the salaries of officials 
of the Court of Bankruptcy, whose duty 
it is to check the accounts of the Official 
Assignee, to see that the Official As- 
signees have duly reported the payments 
made, and the manner in which they 
have appropriated them. I maintain it 
is from the want of this checking, a duty 
for which the public pay, that reports 
were not made to the Court of Bank- 
ruptey, and, in consequence of this 
neglect, deficiencies have arisen. I have 
mentioned that so late as 1859 one of the 
Official Assignees—— 

Mr. HOLMES: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the hon. Member; but I cannot 
understand whut officials he is referring 
to. So far as I am aware there is no 
payment for the auditing of these 
accounts coming within these Estimates. 

Mr. DILLON: The point we wish 
to bring under consideration is one that 
impugns the action of the Court, what 
we consider a very serious maladminis- 
tration of the law in the Irish Bank- 
ruptey Court. Surely it will not be 
contended when the entire machinery of 
that Court is in the Estimates we are 
debarred from raising this? Iam not 
lawyer enough to say what official is re- 
sponsible for this maladministration ; 
but I do not suppose it is intended we 
should be shut out from debating a 
serious failure of justice when the whole 
of the expenses of the Court appears on 
the face of these Estimates ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I am not quite 
sure to which maladministration the 
hon. Member refers. Is it to the case of 
imprisonment for contempt ? 

rn. DILLON: No. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then when did 
this other maladministration happen ? 

Mr. DILLON: It is that of which I 
complained at first, and out of it arose 
the imprisonment for contempt, that in 
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the Court of Bankruptcy, proceedings 
having been instituted by a creditor for 
recovery of debt, the petitioner, sub- 
sequently, through his solicitor, desired 
to withdraw from the proceedings ; but 
the Court and, asI believe, by the in- 
fluence of improper motives, would not 
allow proceedings to stop, and they go on 
ad infinitum so far as we know. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: This maladminis- 
tration, assuming it to be such, is totally 
distinct from that raised by the hon. 
Member for North Sligo (Mr. P, 
McDonald). 

Mr. DILLON : Quite. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is the matter 
involving the imprisonment forcontempt 
of Court, and it cannot be discussed 
under the Vote as it appears to be due to 
the action of the Official Assignee, who 
is not provided for by the Vote, and 
there are no grounds for calling attention 
to it. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON : We ara 
not pointing to this conduct of the 
Official Assignee. I will show in a 
moment how important it is to draw 
attention to this matter. We are pointing 
to a case tested in the Court of Bank- 
ruptecy, and the petitioning creditor in 
this case wishes to withdraw—he has 
abandoned his position. But the case 
goeson. He has no money to meet the 
expenses incurred in Court by the pro- 
ceedings going on, and the House will 
have to vote the money, as I suppose 
we are voting money for similar cases. 
We have to vote money for maintaining 
litigation that both parties wish to 
drop. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is quite im- 
ossible to discuss the matter on this 
ote. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: On the 
point of Order, Sir, as regurds the Offi- 
cial Assignee. Having regard to the 
fact that the Official Assignee is not paid 
directly by this House, whether he is 
not responsible to the Judge, whose 
salary is directly concerned in the Vote, 
will it not be possible to discuss the 
conduct of the Assignee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I understand that 
the Judge himself is powerless in the 
matter. 

Mr. DILLON: No, Sir. On the pre- 
vious occasion you ruled that we could 
not discuss the conduct of the Judge 
when I was under the impression we 
could do so, not appreciating the dis- 
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tinction between the Vote of the Com- 
mittee and the charge on the Oon- 
solidated Fund. I submitted at once 
to the ruling; but the charges for the 
Courts are voted in the Estimates, and 
I believe that we might discuss the con- 
duct of the official of the Court of 
Bankruptcy. 

Mr. P. McDONALD: IfI might be 
allowed to call attention to the case of 
Mr. James, I think it would directly and 
immediately show that there has been a 
want of the performance of duty on the 
part of an officer of the Court in not 
checking the accounts of Mr. James, 
and that the Official Assignee became a 
defaulter under circumstances we might 
discuss. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The case intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for North 
Sligo is totally alien from the other 
point under the notice of the Committee, 
and has no reference to it. Imperfectly 
informed, as I am, I am not able to say 
whether it could or could not be dis- 
cussed. The substantial point raised was 
inreferencetothe committal for contempt, 
the action of the Official Assignee, and 
that apparently does not come within 
the cognizance of the Committee, as the 
salary of that official does not come in 
the Vote. 

Mr. CHANCE: In reference to the 
committal for contempt, there is an 
item for the expenses of the Court mes- 
sengers who went down to arrest the 
rev. gentleman, in the sum we are 
voting, together with the expenses of 
conducting Father Keller to gaol. Will 
it not be open to the Committee to dis- 
cuss the circumstances under which such 
expenses were incurred ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No;I think that 
connection is much too remote. 

Mr. DILLON: I submit toyour ruling, 
Sir, in reference to the committal and de- 
tention of Father Keller; but I do trust 
the Government will give us some con- 
cession in the matter I will now bring 
forward. I recently visited my friend 
in prison, where he has been for two 
months. There is not a man in Ireland, 
I do not care what his politics may be, 
who has not the greatest respect for this 
gentleman, and does not believe that he 
went to prison from high and honour- 
able motives. I found that he was being 
treated in a! way that is perfectly dis- 
gracefulandapublicscandal. Ifound that 
he is locked up in a small room for 22 
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hours out of the 24, and obtains two hours 
exercise in the prison court. I may speak 
upon this, for the Vote includes £20,000 
for Irish Prisons. The prisoner shares 
with another a very small room, and 
when taking exercise by marching round 
a yard, is not allowed to speak under 
— of being reported for punishment. 

could hardly believe that a man in his 
position could be so treated as if he were 
acriminal. He is not in prison for any 
crime, he is not a prisoner in the ordinary 
sense; heis simply detained on technical 
grounds, not having answered questions 
put to him. It is a monstrous scandal 
that this gentleman should be treated 
like a felon; and if the ordinary rules do 
not meet the case, then a special ruleshould 
be applied, and he should be allowed rea- 
sonable exercise, and to receive visits in 
the evening ; in fact, he should be treated 
without that gross brutality to which he 
has been subjected. The Government 
will facilitate the passing of the Vote if 
they will get up and say frankly that 
this gentleman shall be treated with 


-humanity and every consideration con- 


sistent with his detention. I may say 
that the Rev. Father Keller never wrote 
to me, or made any complaint of his 
treatment; and I was perfectly horrified 
to find the treatment to which he had 
been subjected, and I asked him why 
he did not write to me, that I might 
bring the subject to the attention of the 
House. I feel considerable confidence 
that if I had an opportunity of bringing 
the matter under the attention of the 
Government, they would no longer 
tolerate such a condition of affairs. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
can give no pledge to the hon. Gentle- 
man, beyond the one I have already 
given. When this question was brought 
before the House on a former occasion, 
I promised that I would inquire into the 
whole question of prison accommodation 
and rules. That pledge I now repeat, 
but I cannot go beyond it. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: If the 
right hon. Gentleman has given that 
pledge, has he taken any steps whatever 
to carry it out? It is all very well for 
the right hon. Gentleman to take his 
time in making these inquiries; but let 
him remember that all this time there 
is confined in prison one who stands in- 
finitely higher in the hearts and estima- 
tion of the Irish people than the right 
hon. Gentleman is ever likely to stand, 
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and that that man is having all kinds of 
indignities heaped upon him. I say that 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is calculated to inflame the minds 
of Irishmen against your system. After 
his attention has been called to the treat- 
ment extended to one who stands fore- 
most amongst the Irish Priesthood, who 
has been specially honoured by his 
Bishop since his imprisonment com- 
menced, and who will, undoubtedly, one 
day be himself a Bishop of the Diocese 
of Cloyne, the Chief Secretary, although 
he promises to inquire into the matter, 
allows several weeks to pass without 
commencing his investigation; he does 
not take the trouble to inform himself 
how the rev. gentleman is being treated. 
Perhaps he will relegate the duty to his 
right bon. and gallant Colleague, to 
whom he has already entrusted the task 
of answering Questions, and then we 
shall see the Champion Orangeman of 
Ireland going down to the gaol to inquire 
into the treatment of Canon Keller. 
Now, Sir, it is a very singular fact that 
while the Prisons Act of 1877 compels 
the Prisons Board to make provision for 
the treatment of prisoners detained as 
first-class misdemeanants, no rules what- 
ever havo yet been drafted by the 
Prisons Board in Ireland under the pro- 
visions of that Act. Of course, it does 
not matter how they treat their ordinary 
prisoners. If it is only an ordinary 
prisoner—say, for instance, an Irish 
Member of Parliament—the Board can 
pursue that line of conduct with im- 
punity, and this House will approve and 
applaud the conduct of the Governors in 
heaping indignities uponhim. But, Sir, 
I would point ovt that Canon Keller is 
not imprisoned for contempt of Court ; 
he is merely imprisoned under a statu- 
tory provision in the Irish Bankruptcy 
Act enabling the Judge to detain any 
witness who refuses to answer a ques- 
tion put to him. It is a mere statutory 
power of detention; it is not imprison- 
ment for contempt; yet a gentleman 
detained under such a provision is, for 
22 out of every 24 hours, locked in a 
miserable little cell, and shut out from 
air and exercise, while during the two 
hours he is allowed exercise he has to 
march round a ring, like a horse in the 
hands of a trainer, a warder being put 
in the centre of the circle to keep order 
among the persons allowed this exercise. 
Do you think that such a system of 
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imprisonment, that such a method of 
treating rev. gentlemen in that position, 
of treating ministers in whom the people 
have so much confidence, is calculated to 
endear your system of administration to 
the Irish people, or to make men loyal ? 
No doubt when the rev. gentleman comes 
out of gaol he will speak very strongly 
on your system of administration. What 
on earth is the reason for treating in this 
manner two clergymen who have com- 
mitted no offence, who cannot by any 
possibility defeat the ends of justice, and 
who cannot defeat the process of law in 
any way ? Why should these two clergy- 
men, while taking exercise in the same 
yard, be prevented speaking to one 
another? I cannot see how the Prisons 
Board can possibly justify their action. 
In no country in the world, except Ire- 
land, would such a system be tolerated. 
You would not dare treat a clergyman 
imprisoned for similar causes in England 
in this way. No; it is only the Irish 
people that you dare insult in that way. 
Now, Sir, quite recently we had occasion 
to bring the case of Canon Keller before 
the Courts in Ireland by an application 
for Habeas Corpus to go to the Superior 
Courts. To do that it was necessary for 
us to communicate with him. We found 
that the Prisons Board—who were sup- 
posed to have special rules for the 
treatment of prisoners such as these— 
would not allow Father Keller facilities 
for seeing his counsel. Such an extra- 
ordinary state of things could not occur 
in any other civilized country. If you 
have a man in gaol awaiting his trial for 
a crime, however serious it may be, you 
allow his solicitor, or counsel, to have 
free access to him for consultation with 
reference to hiscase. But here you have 
a clergyman detained, not for any crime 
—not even for contempt of Court—and 
what do the Prisons Board say to his 
application for permission to see his 
counsel? They say, if you were await- 
ing your trial for a crime, however 
heinous, you should have every freedom 
to see your solicitor or counsel, but be- 
cause you are not a criminal, because 
you have committed no offence, we 
cannot deal with your case, and we must 
deny you the right to see your counsel 
in private. If he comes to see you there 
must be a warder present, to listen to 
your conversation, and to check it, if, to 
his untutored mind, it appeared to be 
his duty to interfere. I say that such a 
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system is calculated to bring discredit 
and disgrace upon your system, and to 
perpetuate the hate which already exists 
the minds of the people against that 
system. But, in addition to his treat- 
ment in prison, I feel bound to call 
attention to the manner in which the 
rev. gentleman was arrested and dragged 
to gaol, which affords another example 
of your vicious system of government. 
The officers of the Bankruptcy Court, 
when they ordered his arrest, knew very 
well that Canon Kellerhad no knowledge 
whatever of the affairs of the bankrupt 
in reference to which he was called. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The question is the treatment of Father 
Keller in prison. The hon. Member is 
going beyond that. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: Idid not 
intend to do anything of the kind, Sir. 
I was referring to the circumstances of 
the Rev. Canon’s arrest, because I hap- 
pened to be a witness of it, and I took 
it to be a portion of his gaol treatment. 
But I need not pursue the subject fur- 
ther. I can only say that I am surprised 
at the manner in which the Government 
have treated our remarks on this sub- 
ject. I do not know anything calculated 
to reflect more discredit upon them than 
that at a time when they are endeavour- 
ing to make special provision for the 
repression of crime in Ireland, they 
should offer an open and deliberate in- 
sult to the people of that country by de- 
taining this rev. gentleman as a prisoner, 
and by preventing him free access to his 
counsel, simply because he is not in gaol 
on a criminal charge or for contempt of 
Court. I hope that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland has not said his last word on 
this subject; it would, indeed be a 
serious thing if he allowed it to go forth 
to the country that he was unable to in- 
terfere in this matter. The Prisons 
Board is in no way responsible to the 
people of Ireland; they may be said to 

e the creatures of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. Fully a month has elapsed 
since he promised to inquire into the 
statement as to the treatment in prison 
of these rev. gentlemen ; he has not yet 
done so; are we to understand that he 
is unable to devote his very great mind 
to inquiring into this very small matter 
of detail? Are Father Keller and 
Father Ryan, under these circumstances, 
to be left in gaol until their healths are 
broken, and to be sent back to their 
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people in a state which will invoke curses 
upon your system of prison treatment ? 
Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I venture to 
ne in the appeal of my hon. and 
earned Friend. Let them consider the 
principle underlying this imprisonment. 
I maintain it is not intended to be puni- 
tive. Here are Father Keller and 
Father Ryan—men accustomed to lead 
healthy lives—locked in a cell 22 out of 
24 hours. Is not that punitive? Is it 
not calculated to break down their 
healths? My experience in life tells me 
such treatment constitutes a very great 
punishment, and one which invariably 
produces serious constitutional effects, 
wherever it is prolonged to any extent. 
The Prisons Board is, I am informed, 
composed of three men, the Chairman 
being the Hon. Mr. Burke, whose re- 
moval is recommended by the Prisons 
Commissioners, because they found him 
to be so entirely out of sympathy with 
the times. This Board met in Dublin, 
and it was recommended that the rules 
governing Father Keller’s imprisonment 
should be considerably relaxed, and that 
he should be allowed two or three addi- 
tional hours’ exercise daily; but the recom- 
mendations were never put into effect. 
The House would like to know why 
that is the case. No doubt the very 
rigorous imprisonment will be most 
detrimental to a man like Father Keller. 
He desired to see me, and I went to the 
prison, but I was turned away. ‘The 
Prison Governor refused to allow me to 
see him. I do not complain of the action 
of the Governor, he was most courteous; 
but I do quarrel with the prison rules. 
I do think no rule should compel Father 
Keller to see the prison doctor when he 
prefers his own. This is an example of 
how the prison rules are interpreted. 
The Prisons Board, like other Irish 
Boards, is an autocratic body; it is not 
responsible to the people. I appeal to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to use 
his influence with the Prisons Board. If 
the Government had a sparkle of intelli- 
gence they would not hesitate to relax 
these rules and make them as lenient as’ 
possible, and not make a man, who is 
undoubtedly a political power in the 
country, more of a martyr than he has 
already become through their action. 
The Government seem to have no idea 
of taking into consideration what are the 
motives actuating a man in Father 
Keller’s position, they ignore the feel- 
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ings of the people among whom he lives 
and by whom he is beloved. It is not to 
be denied that in every constitutionally 
governed country it is the duty of the 
governors to try and find out what are 
the reasonable aspirations of those over 
whom they are placed and to secure that, 
as far as possible, their legislation shall 
come within the spirit of those limits. 
But the very opposite line of conduct 
marks the acts of the British Govern- 
ment in Ireland. I would appeal, Sir, to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to descend from the pedestal on 
which he has placed himself, and to 
consider these matters which affect poor 
mortals. Let him give his great mind to 
see how things are managed in Ireland, 
and if he will only devote some thought- 
ful consideration to it, he will acquire a 
more intimate knowledge of the men 
over whom he is placed. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I have risen for the purpose of pointing 
out to the Government the extremely 
unfair position in which they put English 
Members by taking part Votes on 
account. If we discuss in fulness any 
Vote to which we have objection, we 
put ourselves under the suspicion of de- 
siring to obstruct the Business of the 
Government; but if we allow large sums 
of money to be voted without question 
we put ourselves in the position of not 
doing justice to our constituents. There 
are several Votes and several matters 
involved in the Vote on Account which 
I have already raised by Question in this 
House, and in regard to some I have 

iven Notice of my intention to raise a 
Sieunien of them when the Estimates 
are considered. I do not intend to do it 
at this stage; but if, on another occasion, 
it is found necessary to take a Vote on 
Account instead of submitting the Esti- 
mates in the ordinary way, I give notice 
that I must, at any risk, raise the points 
I wish to have discussed. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I really think that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land cannot have considered the question. 
If it be true that a month ago an appeal 
was made to him relative to the treat- 
ment of this Gentleman— 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: Although a 
statement to that effect has been twice 
made, I was unwilling to interrupt hon. 
Members. But it is a fact I never made 
any such promise with regard to Father 
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Keller, nor did I say anything on this 
matter a month ago. A few days ago, 
while the Committee was on the first 
clause of the Crimes Bill, I gave a 
general pledge to look into the question 
of prison administration. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: Father 
Keller’s case was mentioned more than 
a month ago. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: But it is the 
fact that two rev. gentlemen are at this 
moment in prison in Ireland. At this 
time too, there is a clergyman in an 
English prison for contempt of Court. 
I know for a fact that the treatment in 
the two cases is as different as possible, 
If this is to continue how can the Go- 
vernment hope to reconcile Ireland to 
British rule? Can there be any rhyme 
or reason for the supercilious answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman? Surely he 
might give us some comfort by assuring 
us that there will be expedition used. 
In my opinion, there ought not to be an 
hour lost in which the feelings and in- 
dignation of the Irish people can be 
justifiably aroused, yet the right hon. 
Gentleman will leave the Committee in 
doubt as to whether he has already 
initiated an inquiry, or whether he pro- 
poses doing so before Whitsuntide. He 
does not give us the slightest indication 
that in his mind he deems this question 
to be one of urgency. ‘here are, I be- 
lieve, few questions which more appro- 
priately might engage the immediate 
attention of Parliament than the treat- 
ment of gentlemen confined under these 
conditions in Irish prisons. 

Mr. CHANCE: Two Irish priests are 
in prison charged with no offence what- 
soever; they are subjected to consider- 
able indignity ; for 22 out of 24 hours 
they are locked in a miserable damp 
room, what little exercise they are 
allowed they have to take as felons, and 
if for the whole two hours they do not 
choose to keep on their feet they are led 
back to their rooms and again locked 
up. The letters which they receive and 
write are opened; if the contents are 
considered objectionable they are sup- 
pressed. I can perfectly well under- 
stand why these two priests are detained 
in prison. It is because they have advo- 
cated a certain Plan of Campaign. The 
Government tried to tackle that plan in 
the open with the powerful weapons of 
jury packing, a paid public Press, and 
@ full bar of Grown lawyers. They 
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failed miserably; and, therefore, they 
took the most despicable course of 
catching Catholic clergymen, asking 
them questions they would certainly re- 
fuse to answer, and treating them as 
felons for that refusal. I would remind 
the Committee that these priests, in 
refusing to betray their Plan of Cam- 
paign, acted precisely in the same way 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
when he refused to betray his Plan of 
Campaign. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Order! order! 
The hon. Member is suffering himself to 
wander very far from the subject. 

Mr. CHANCE: [understood that the 
subject was the treatment in prison of 
Father Keller, and I wanted to point 
out the causes which, in my opinion, led 
to that treatment. I also wanted to 
point out that there were no rules 
specially framed for the treatment of 
these prisoners, and to suggest it was in 
the power of the Castle Authorities to 
frame such rules. If that line of argu- 
ment is out of Order, I will not proceed 
with it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : [I have instructed 
the hon. Member that he is perfectly at 
liberty to discuss the treatment of these 
gentlemen in prison. 

Mr. CHANCE: It is perfectly im- 
possible to carry on the discussion in 
that way. This is the third or fourth 
time to-night that Irish Members have 
found it impossible to raise distinct and 
important issues. I trust that the Go- 
vernment will have the manliness to meet 
us in open fair square fight, instead of 
acting in this miserable, mean, and 
degraded manner. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): Will the Government say 
whether the treatment of a clergyman 
confined in England or Scotland for 
contempt of Court, is the same as that 
to which Father Keller is subjected. 
There is now a clergyman imprisoned 
for contempt of Court. Does his treat- 
ment differ in any way from the treat- 
ment accorded to Father Keller ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swrrs) (Strand, 
Westminster): I have no reason to 
believe that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. 
Abrahams) has stated what is incorrect. 
I have no knowledge of the facts of the 
case, but I believe the treatment is of 
precisely the same character. 
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Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
My information is from the public prints, 
and there it was stated that this clergy- 
man is allowed to see his friends, and 
that every luxury is provided for, and 
every consideration shown to bim. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
wish to say a word or two on what 
strikes me as a legal matter arising out 
of this Vote, on which I should like to 
hear the opinion of the Attorney General 
for Ireland. I put a Question on the 
matter a few days ago, and it does 
appear to me to be a very important 
subject. As I understand it, there are 
two classes of prisoners who are treated 
in a somewhat exceptional manner— 
untried prisoners, and what are called 
first-class misdemeanants. It is per- 
fectly plain that persons who are com- 
mitted for refusing to answer questions 
do not come within either category— 
they are not untried prisoners, because 
they are charged with no offence, and 
cannot possibly be tried; they are not 
committed for contempt, because that is 
not the form of the warrant under which 
they are held in custody, and the 
statistics under which they are com- 
mitted do not describe their offence as 
contempt of Court. That being so, I 
wish to be informed why the Prisons 
Board have taken it upon themselves to 
treat these gentlemen asif they had been 
committed for contempt of Court? For 
my part, I deny that the Board have any 
right whatever to do so. It seems to 
me that these persons constitute a third 
and perfectly distinct category of the 
prisoners whose case is not met by the 
prison rules as they are at present 
drawn up. That being so, and these 
being privileged prisoners, as I may call 
them, and the Prisons Board having 
been put, in a certain sense, to choose 
whether they would treat these gentle- 
men as untried prisoners, or prisoners 
committed for contempt, I want to know 
why they have selected the severer 
régime? I respectfully submit that it 
was perfectly open to the Board to have 
treated these gentlemen as untried pri- 
soners, a category which is quite as 
applicable to them as the other. The 
section under which they are imprisoned 
does not describe their offence—if I may 
call it an offence—at all as contempt of 
Court. It simply authorizes the Judge 
before whom they may be examined to 
commit them to prison for refusing to 
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answer questions, and that is altogether 
different from the ordinary cases, either 
of persons committed for contempt by the 
High Court, and by the Common Law 

wer which the Inferior Courts have. I 
hold, therefore, that the Prisons Board 
have exceeded their powersin this matter ; 
or, at any rate, they have exercised, and 
are exercising them, if they have any 
discretion, in a perfectly unwarrantable 
fashion. I say it was perfectly open to 
them, when they were deciding in what 
manner these gentlemen should be 
treated, to have said—‘‘As the law 
stands they are not convicted prisoners, 
nor untried prisoners, nor persons com- 
mitted for contempt, and we will put 
them in the category of untried pri- 
soners.” This is a very important 
matter. We have been for several 
weeks past discussing the Ist section of 
the Crimes Bill. [ Crées of *‘Order!’’} 
I think this is perfectly relevant; be- 
cause the persons who are committed 
for refusing to answer questions at the 
secret inquiry will be in exactly the 
same position as the two gentlemen who 
are now in gaol. The section of the 
Petty Sessions Act under which pri- 
soners will be committed for refusing 
to answer at the secret inquiries are 
equally silent as to the category in 
which these persons will be placed in 
prison. It does not describe the offence 
as contempt of Court, but leaves the 
question of treatment for the Prisons 
Board to decide. That being so, I ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland, whose 
attention I drew to this matter some 
time ago, to explain to this Committee 
on what ground the Prisons Board took 
it upon themselves to say that these 
prisoners are prisoners committed for 
contempt of Court, and to refuse to 
rank them as untried prisoners. 

Mr. HOLMES: I do not wish to pro- 
long this debate; but with reference to 
the question which has been asked me, 
my answer, I hope, will be satisfactory 
to the hon. Gentleman. This question 
has not now arisen for the first time. 
Ever since the year 1859 this has been a 
matter which, from time to time, has 
had to be dealt with by the Prisons 
Board and the Irish Authorities. From 
that time down to the present, persons 
who have refused to answer questions 
in the Higher Courts have been treated 
as if they were committed for contempt 
of Court. And for a very good reason, 
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because they are committed for con- 
tempt of Court. The Superior Courts 

uire no Statute. When a witness 
will not answer he is committed; but 
when a Statute called into existence the 
Bankruptey Court in Ireland, power 
was given to imprison persons for not 
answering questions, just as the Superior 
Courts have power to commit for con- 
tempt of Court—— 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: But the 
power to commit in the Bankruptcy 
Court is a distinct power. 

Mr. HOLMES: Yes; but the two 
things do not differ in the slightest 
degree, and if a witness declines to 
answer questions the offence is really of 
the same character as contempt of Court. 
It is essentially a similar offence. You 
cannot draw any distinction ; and, there- 
fore, as I say, the rule which has been 
followed since 1859 is justifiable. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: I can 
assure the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
that he is very much at sea in this 
matter, I do not complain of that, for 
we all know that the Bankruptcy Law is 
a thing which very few lawyers go to 
the trouble of studying. But if he will 
examine the matter, he will see that 
there is the greatest distinction between 
an ordinary case of a witness refusing to 
answer a question and a witness com- 
mitted for contempt. The two things 
are treated in different ways. There 
are two different Schedules attached to 
the Bankruptcy Act setting out two dif- 
ferent forms. One of them, Schedule W 
of the Act of 1867, sets forth the re- 
fusal of the witness to answer. The 
other, Schedule Y, is the form of war- 
rant for the committal of a person for 
contempt. If the two things are one 
and the same, the draftsman would not 
have thought it necessary to put two 
separate Schedules to the Bill giving 
two different forms of warrant. The 
fact is, that under the old Bankruptcy 
Law there was this power to imprison a 
witness who refused to answer, or to 
sign his depositions, and the whole of 
the depositions had to be set out in the 
warrant for his committal. What took 
place was this—that a section was intro- 
duced in the Act by which it was made 
unnecessary to set out the depositions in 
the warrant; and it became only neces- 
sary for the Judge, in making the order 
for the conadeal to refer to the number 
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of the question on the depositions. That 
is precisely the case in Father Keller’s 
imprisonment. The question is set out 
on the face of the warrant numerically, 
thereby taking the offence out of the 
category of contempt of Court. So itis 
treated by the Judges. I have been 
arguing the question during the last few 
days before the Judges of Ireland, and 
they are not disposed to dismiss it in the 
very summary way which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland wishes to do now. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
may allow me, also, to point out that 
the Prisons Act of 1877 gave power to 
the Prisons Board to make orders in 
cases of this kind, and there is no need 
to go back to 1859, and to say that the 
practice then followed has been continued 
up to the present time, when the addi- 
tional powersgiven to the Prisons Board 
in 1877 are taken into consideration. 
What I complain of is, that while there 
are two sets of rules to meet the case of 
prisoners who have not been tried, or 
prisoners who are not sentenced for any 
definite offence, the Prisons Board have 
elected to treat Canon Keller and Father 
Ryan under the most severe of those sets 
of rules. The first-class misdemeanant 
was originally the imprisoned debtor, 
and, of course, no one can deny that 
there must be some question of punish- 
ment attached to imprisonments of that 
nature. Then there is the case of pri- 
soners awaiting trial who are allowed 
certain privileges to which the first-class 
misdemeanant is not entitled, such as 
full access to his counsel and his medical 
adviser, and the right of free correspon- 
dence. The person committed for con- 
tempt is, on the other hand, restricted to 
a great extent as to his correspondence, 
nor is he allowed free access to his 
counsel or his medical adviser. Could 
there be anything more absurd than to 
contend that one whose offence is not 
sufficiently great to place him within the 
category of committal for contempt of 
Court is not to have the same right as a 
man who is charged with a heinious 
offence, but who has not yet been brought 
to trial? If these rev. gentlemen were 
in prison awaiting trial on a grave 
charge, they would have free access to 
their counsel and medical adviser, and 
free correspondence. These privileges 
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are denied because the Prisons Board 
refuse to carry outan Act of Parliament, 
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and indignities are inflicted upon them 
which were never contemplated at the 
time the Bankruptcy Act was passed. I 
do not think we should be doing justice 
to our constituents if we were to rest 
content with the answer of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland, and I think 
we are entitled to a further answer. I, 
therefore, beg to move that you report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—(Ifr. 7. C. 
Harrington, )—put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION BILL. 
(Mr, Secretary Matthews, Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 


[BILL 130.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I rise to appeal to the Go- 
vernment in the very strongest manner 
in regard to this Bill. Considering the 
large number of people whoare interested 
in it, its extreme importance, and the 
unexpected way in which the second 
reading was taken, I wish to ask the 
Government whether they will not put 
it down for some date when we can have 
an adequate discussion upon it? I do 
not see that it is possible to have such 
adequate discussion this side of Whitsun- 
tide, and in the absence of any assurance 
that they will give us facilities before 
Whitsuntide, I beg to move that the 
order be postponed until the 9th of 
June, which, I believe, is the Thursday 
immediately after the re-assembling of 
the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Committee be deferred till 
Thursday 9th June.” —(Mr. J. E. Ellis.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): If it is the wish of hon. 
Gentlemen that the Order should be 
definitely postponed until the 9th of 
June, the Government will offer no ob- 
jection. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

I 
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TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) ACT (1867) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—[Brtz 225.] 

(Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland, The Lord 
Advocate.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Roperrson) 
(Bute): In moving the second reading 
of this Bill, I wish to make only one 
observation. We propose in Committee 
to bring forward Amendments to simplify 
and extend the scope of this Bill merely 
to this extent. Instead of enabling the 
trustees to go to the Court for powers 
under this Bill, we propose that the 
trustees shall have some power without 
going to the Court at all; and, in the 
second place, we propose that clauses 
should be inserted which will have the 
effect of ratifying reductions of rent 
which may have been given by the trus- 
tees on their own motion. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time,”— 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland,)— 
put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


PARISH ALLOTMENTS COMMITTEES 
BILL.—[Buiz 170.] 

(Mr. Cobb, Mr. Channing, Mr. Fuller, Mr. James 

» Ellis, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I feel that it would not berightat this very 
late hour that I should detain the House 
with any explanation of this Bill, which 
has been for some time before the House 
I believe that some Bill of this sort will 
command the approval of all parties in 
the House, and the only object I now 
have in view is to do something towards 
putting this allotments question at least 
one stage forward. In the hope that 
the Government will give an assurance 
that that is also their intention, I will 
confine myself to moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Cobb.) 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.): I bee to move the adjourn- 
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ment of this debate, on the ground that 
it is wholly impossible at this hour to 
discuss a Bill of thisimportance. It has 
62 clauses; it deals with every parish in 
England, with few exceptions; it estab- 
lishes a Corporation in every parish, and 
enables those Corporations to borrow 
money and acquire land without the 
consent of this House, on the security 
of the Poor Law Fund. I only mention 
these few points to satisfy the House 
that this is a Bill which ought not to be 
proceeded with in this fashion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Radcliffe Cooke.) 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I wish to appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House to 
use his influence with his followers to 
induce them to withdraw this Motion. 
This Allotments Question is one that is 
well understood by nearly every Member 
of this House. It is a subject in which 
great interest is taken by hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Norfolk 
(Sir Edward Birkbeck) has a very useful 
Bill before the House, and he has re- 
ceived very great assistance this Session 
from my hon. Friends here. I myself 
have done what I could to assist the 
passage of that Bill, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
could say a word to ensure the second 
reading of this Bill, we might, perhaps, 
find time for more ample debate. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) Strand, 
Westminster): No one feels more inte- 
rested in this question of allotments than 
I do and have done, and this feeling is 
shared entirely on these Benches. The 
Government have an Allotments Bill of 
their own, which will deal with the 
question much more effectually and tho- 
roughly than the Bill of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Cobb). The hon. 
Member only asks us for an assurance 
that we should give this matter one step 
forward. We believe that will be best 
secured by the consideration of a mea- 
sure which is about to be introduced in 
‘‘ another place,” and which, we hope, 
will be passed through this House during 
the present Session. The machinery 
with which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cobb) has clothed this measure we deem 
to be unsatisfactory; and, therefore, F 
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hope the hon. Member will consent to 
postpone this Bill until he can see our 
own measure, which we believe will be 
thoroughly satisfactory to both sides of 
the House. 

Mr. COBB: The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. H. Smith) will, I am 
sure, give me credit for only trying to 
do what is in my fee to push this 
question forward. It will, perhaps, be 
also within his memory that a month or 
five weeks ago I asked him whether, 
seeing that an Allotments Bill was 
promised in the Queen’s Speech, he 
would not bring it forward at once, and 
consent to that, as well as the large 
number of other Bills before the House 
on the subject, being referred to a Select 
Committee, so that the work of allot- 
ments might be going on. I am quite 
willing to accept that now, and not to 
take a Division. Otherwise I feel that 
I must resist the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON (Lincolnshire, 
Spalding): I want to say one word on 
this question of the adjournment of the 
debate, being equally interested with 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Cobb) 
in the question. On the distinct under- 
standing from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that if we agree to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate to-night they will 
not only introduce their Bill into the 
other House, but proceed with it here 
this Session, I shall support the Motion 
for the Adjournment. 

Mr. NEWNES (Cambridgeshire, E., 
Newmarket): I beg to point out that 
the hon. Member who has brought for- 
ward this Bill has not received the as- 
surance he asked, that the Bill of the 
Government and the other Bills shall be 
referred to a Select Committee. This is 
a question of the deepest possible im- 
am geo to the rural districts cf Eng- 
and, and we should be very much 
better employed in dealing with it than 
in coercing the Irish people. At all 
events, I hope that unless the hon. 
Member receives a distinct and em- 
phatic assurance that this question will 
receive the attention of the House he 
will refuse to accept any compromise. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is 
quite impossible for the Government to 
give any such assurance. They cannot 
consent to refer this Bill to a Committeo, 
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and the reason is obvious. The Govern- 
ment have prepared and are ready to 
introduce to Parliament a Bill of their 
own, which deals with this subject in a 
more satisfactory manner than this pre- 
sent Bill does. Holding that opinion, 
it is out of the question for the Govern- 
ment to assent to the second reading 
with the idea of referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee. I can assure my 
hon. Friend behind me that the Govern- 
ment are prepared to deal with the sub- 
ject at once. No time will be lost in 
introducing it into the House of Lords, 
and we hope it may pass into law this 
Session. It would not be in Order for 
me to discuss the provisions of the Bill 
now. The hon. Member says it has 
often been discussed before, and that 
there is a practical agreement upon it; 
but I think what there has been a prac- 
tical agreement upon is that there shall 
be a Bill dealing with the question of 
allotments. The principle of this Bill 
has not been under ae a that 
principle being that the parish shall set 
up an authority, with full power to deal 
with the matter. All I have to say on 
this point is in reference to the observa- 
tion that in principle this Bill has been 
assented to. What has been assented 
to is that there should be an Allotments 
Bill; the Government are pledged to 
that, and the Bill will be introduced. 
Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I have hope that opinion has 
made some progress on the other side, 
since in the last Parliament we had an 
Allotments Bill opposed very much on 
the same grounds by the Party opposing 
this Bill now. Again, we have the as- 
surance that the Government have a 
better Bill ready. But we have not 
seen the Government Bill, and we do 
know that the principle of this Bill com- 
mends itself to many of us on this side. 
We recollect, also, that we are not re- 
ceiving the support we hoped for from 
the professed friends of the Allotments 
Question. We ask only for a decision 
upon the principle, and that being 
denied us, we must take a Division 
technically upon the adjournment ; but 
which will beuccepted as a division on the 
principle of the Bill of my hon. Friend. 
Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I only 
wish to say that the Government, by the 
action of one of their own supporters, 
have been prevented from stating what 
their objections to the Bill are, and that 
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is a most inconvenient state of affairs. 
It may be a bad Bill, it may be a good 
Bill, I will not discuss it now; but I 
wish to point out that all we have is a 

romise that at some time some Bill 
will be introduced in ‘‘ another place.” 
Meanwhile, the Government stand un- 
committed on this Bill. We want them 
to state their views, and give reasons 
for their ‘‘ Yes” or ‘“‘No” to the Bill. 
I would appeal to the First Lord of the 
Treasury to induce his supporter to 
withdraw the Motion for Adjournment. 
We desire to have the views of the Go- 
vernment stated, and the country desires 
it. When it learns that a Motion from 
an hon. Gentleman sitting immediately 
behind the Government Bench prevented 
the Government from expressing an 
opinion, the country will draw its own 
inference from the occurrence. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I am bound to protest against the course 
of the Government. The whole time of 
the House is taken up by Irish affairs, 
and when an opportunity occurs of doing 
useful work in a matter vitally im- 
portant to England it should not be let 
slip. The argument of the President 
of the Local Government Board that 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Rugby 
brought in a novel principle—the prin- 
ciple of a popularly elected body—is 
precisely the reason why this Bill de- 
serves full consideration. Before we go 
to a Division I should like to ask how 
it is that we hear from the Government 
about the introduction of a Bill in 
‘‘another place” only when this Bill 
happens to be unblocked upon the 
Orders to-night? I hope the Govern- 
ment will see their way to inducing the 
hon. Member to withdraw his Motion, 
and not give their assistance to burke 
the free discussion of this question in 
the face of the whole country. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): If 
this Motion is not withdrawn, the 
understanding is that, practically, the 
Division is upon the principle of the 
Bill. The Governmert have shown they 
are trying to dodge the agricultural 
labourers ; but we can hold them to this 
question until they pronounce their opi- 
nion distinctly. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 143; Noes 
85: Majority 58.—(Div. List No 144.) 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, 
Mr. Chance 
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OPEN SPACES (DUBLIN) BILL.—[But 80,] 
(Mr. William Redmond, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr 
Murphy, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Timothy 
Harrington.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s); 
I beg to move the second reading of this 
Bill. The chief objects for which this 
Bill was intended are provided for by 
the Metropolitan Open Spaces Exten- 
sion Bill, which has passed the third 
reading in this House, and which ap- 
plies to Ireland; but this Bill contains 
certain provisions that the Local Govern- 
ment Board did not think desirable to 
embody in the general Bill; they apply 
specially to Dublin, and will materially 
assist Lord Ardilaun and his Committee 
in their efforts to create recreation grounds 
by enabling old laneways and passages 
which have become only nuisances to be 
closed up, I trust there will be no ob- 
jection to this stage, and ample time will 
be afforded for the consideration of the 
clauses which are proposed to be em- 
bodied in the Bill before the Committee 
stage is entered upon. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Murphy.) 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kine-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) : 
The Government had hoped that the Me- 
tropolitan Open Spaces Act sufficiently 
dealt with this subject; but as hon. 
Members seem to think there are some 
points not dealt with applicabie specially 
to Dublin, and that the Bill is in accord 
with some project of Lord Ardilaun, 
the Government will not oppose the 
second reading, reserving, however, full 
liberty of action in reference to the next 
stage. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 9th June. 


HOTIONS. 


NATIONAL DEBT AND LOCAL LOANS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Bill to amend the Law respecting the 
National Debt and the charge thereof on the 
Consolidated Fund, and to make further pro- 





vision respecting Local Loans, ordered to be 
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brought in by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. Jackson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 266.] 
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FOREST SCHOOL, 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider whether by the Establish- 
ment of a Forest School, or otherwise, our 
woodlands could be rendered more remunera- 
tive. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Eighteen Members. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on Forestry, in 
the Sessions 1885-6, be referred to the Com- 
mittee.—({Sir Edmund Lechmere.) 


SAVING LIFE AT SEA, 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Select Committee on Saving Life at Sea that 
they have power to inquire and report as to the 
fittings and appliances on board British Mer- 
chant Ships, with a view to the safety of life.— 
(Baron Henry de Worms.) 


House adjourned at half after 
Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 17th May, 1887. 


MINUTES.] — Setect Commirrers — Jubilee 
Service in Westminster Abbey, nominated ° 
Rabies in Dogs, appointed. 

Puntic Brris — First Reading — Incumbents’ 
Resignation Act (1871) Amendment ® (104). 
Second Reading— Registration of Dogs in the 
Metropolis (73); Crofters; Holdings (Scot- 
land) (90); County Courts Consolidation * 

78). 

Pn RE Land Law (58-106). 

Committee— Report — Land Transfer (57-105) ; 
Police Force Enfranchisement * (77). 

ProvisionaL Orper Britis — First Reading — 
Pier and Harbour * (103). 

Second Reading — Local Government (High- 
ways)* (87); Local Government (Poor 
Law) * (88); Local Government (Poor Law) 
(No. 2) * (89). 


LAND TRANSFER BILL.—(No 57.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvury) said, the object of the Bill 
was to meet a real and substantial 
grievance, which he believed existed at 
the present time, and which prevented 
the owners of land from enjoying proper 


facilities for disposing of their property. ! 
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One serious difficulty which stood in 
their way was the perpetual necessity 
for the examination of the title which 
had to take place, every time land, 
however small the parcel, was trans- 
ferred. It was with a view to get rid 
of that grievance, and not in order to 
yield to any popular clamour, that the 
measure had been introduced. The 
measure would not abolish settlements 
or wills, but was designed to prevent 
litigation in respect of estates tail in 
future, and would in regard to transfer 
abolish—as far as possible—the distinc- 
tion between real and personal pro- 
perty. Without departing from the 
main lines of the Bill, he was desirous, 
as far as he could, to meet the suggestions 
which had been thrown out by both his 
noble and learned Predecessors in Office, 
and that he had endeavoured to do by 
means of a number of clauses, which 
were of course of a technical nature, and 
could not be suddenly put before the 
House so as that their Lordships should 
be able to understand them at once. 
He therefore proposed to commit the 
Bill pro formd in order to have the 
Amendments printed together with the 
Bill, and to postpone the discussion in 
Committee until after the Whitsuntide 
Holidays. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now res 
solve itself into Committee.’”?’ — (Zhe 
Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Tlouse in Commit- 
tee accordingly; Bill reported without 
Amendment: Amendments made: Bill 
re-committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 105.) 


REGISTRATION OF DOGS IN THE 
METROPOLIS BILL.—(No. 73.) 
(The Lord Mount- Temple.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that the measure would not inter- 
fere in any way with the existing laws 
and regulations in regard to dogs, but 
it proposed some additional precautions 
for dealing with them. There was a 
large number of homeless dogs wander- 
ing about the streets of the Metropolis. 
Experience both in England and in other 
countries showed that the muzzle was to 
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a great extent a failure, and it was 
very seldom that a mad dog was seen 
with a muzzle on. In the early stages 
of rabies it was well known that a dog 
became very nervous and much dis- 
tressed ; he shrank from noise and the 
light, and his instinct was to hide him- 
self from human supervision. When the 
disorder was becoming more serious he 
might escape from his master’s house 
into the street. Sometimes also a dog 
managed to displace the muzzle with his 
paws. He argued that not only did 
muzzles prevent dogs lapping water, 
but they hindered breathing to some 
extent in hot weather. As far as he had 
studied the matter, therefore, it seemed to 
him that muzzling dogs to prevent rabies 
wasa adelusionand asnare. The Bill pro- 
vided that afterthe 31st December, 1887, a 
dog found in any public place within the 
Metropolis not wearing a collar and 
badge shall be deemed not to be under 
control. Every householder or occupier 
of any house, or part of a house, must 
make and sign a return of the number 
of dogs kept within seven days of the 
demand for such a return being made 
by the chief officer of police for the dis- 
trict. The chief officer of police in every 
district must provide a register contain- 
ing the particulars relating to all dogs 
kept by persons residing in the district. 
Every person keeping a dog must have 
it registered, and on the receipt of the 
license shall receive an official badge 
indicating the number of the dog on the 
register and the year to which the num- 
ber is applicable. No dog shall be 
permitted to appear in any public 
thoroughfare without a collar having a 
badge; and the fact that an animal was 
found without the badge would be prima 
facie evidence that the animal had no 
owner, and might be taken charge of 
and destroyed. Itis not necessary that 
the registered number of a dog shall be 
changed when a dog is transferred from 
one owner to another, but the person 
who becomes possessed of a dog with a 
registered number must give notice of 
the change of ownership within three 
clear days to the principal police office 
of a district. This system had been 
found to work well in Vienna and other 
places, and he thought that it would 
obviate the necessity of muzzling. Every 
person keeping a dog which shows 
symptoms reasonably inducing a sus- 
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picion of rabies must give notice to the 
chief officer of police for the district, 
who shall cause the animal to be 
examined. If found to be suffering 
from rabies the dog will be destroyed ; 
if not, it will be returned to the owner. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Mount Temple.) 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
the noble Lord had taken somewhat un- 
necessary trouble in addressing to the 
House an argument which did not meet 
any of the points to which objection had 
been taken. If it had been proposed 
to apply the Bill to the whole Kingdom 
there might have been a good deal to 
be said for the tone he had adopted in 
regard to the muzzling of dogs gene- 
rally. It was, however, a Bill dealing 
only with the Metropolis, and the re- 
marks of the noble Lord were somewhat 
outside the question. Opinion was not 
at all settled, as the noble Lord seemed 
to suppose, as to the question of muzzling. 
The noble Lord had spoken of what he 
regarded as the injury done to dogs by 
the system of muzzling; but his opi- 
nions were by no means accepted by 
experts. Both humanely as respected 
the dogs, and safely as respected human 
beings, he thought it very desirable 
there should be an inquiry upon the 
subject, and he should move that eve- 
ning for a Committee with that object. 
Various theories were advanced for 
rabies, and before further legislation 
took place upon this subject he thought 
that it was most desirable that they 
should have before them the Report of 
the Royal Commission on hydrophobia 
in human beings, and M. Pasteur’s plan 
of dealing with it. This would leave 
them free to deal with hydrophobia in 
dogs. He did not propose ‘to oppose 
the second reading, because the Bill 
would be comparatively harmless in its 
effect. Whether one of the modes pro- 
posed to be adopted for preventing wild, 
masterless dogs going about—which in 
itself was a source of danger—would be 
accepted by the public generally, whe- 
ther people would be prepared to go to 
the expense of having arrangements 
made with the police by which the police 
were to take into custody all the dogs 
they saw with premonitory symptoms of 
rabies, ho was not prepared to say ; but, 
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at the same time, it was one of the 
modes which had been adopted in Vienna. 
The method did not supersede muzzling, 
because there was no attempt in the Bill 
to say that one method was more effi- 
cient than another. He did not want 
to enter upon the question whether 
muzzling ought to be done away with 
altogether or not, because it was a con- 
troverted question, and he would only 
say, therefore, that he should not be 
prepared to assent to the further pro- 
gress of the Bill until there had been an 
inquiry upon the subject of rabies in 
dogs ; so that good and sound evidence 
and information might be obtained as 
to the best mode of dealing with dogs 
for the prevention of disease and the 
protection of human beings. He was 
afraid that if he entered into this subject 
at the same length that the noble Lord 
had dono, their Lordships would come to 
the conclusion that he himself required 
a muzzle. 

Lorp BELPER said, he was Chair- 
man of the Local Authority of a county— 
the County of Notts—in which there had, 
perhaps, been more rabies than in any 
part of the Kingdom except London, and, 
in compliance with requisitions from the 
hospital authorities, and others well 
qualified to judge, they had found it 
necessary to muzzle all the dogs in the 
county; and he believed that that order, 
in so far as it had been enforced, had 
been valuable in its results. But it had 
not been so efficacious as it might have 
been, owing to the fact that it was im- 
possible to extend the regulation beyond 
the actual boundaries of the county, and 
several cases had occurred on the borders 
of neighbouring counties where similar 
regulations were not in force. In one 
case in a neighbouring county, a poor 
boy was bitten by amad dog and died— 
muzzling regulations being in force in 
Notts at the very time, only a few yards 
distant. He ventured, therefore, to call 
the attention of the President of the 
Council to this point, and asked him 
whether it would not be desirable to 
give power to extend provisions against 
rabies beyond county borders. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the Committee to 
be appointed would consider whether 
some means could not be devised for 
extending the area of publication in 
which muzzling was to be enforced. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2°. 
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CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. — (No. 90.) 
(The Marquess of Lothian.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lorutay), in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that it wasan Amendment of 
the Crofters Act passed last year, and 
had been under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government for some 
time. In fact, it was prepared by his 
Predecessor in Office, who was now 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. As he understood, it was 
was not brought forward earlier because 
of certain difficulties felt by the Com- 
missioners under the Crofters Act in the 
way of carrying the provisions of the 
Bill into effect. Those difficulties had 
now been overcome, and the Govern- 
ment now thought the Bill might ad- 
vantageously be brought before their 
Lordships. Under the Orofters Act of 
last year, it was provided, under the 4th 
section of the 6th clause, that, in the 
case of any crofter making an applica- 
tion to the Commissioners for the con- 
sideration of a re-valuation of his rent, 
and the amount of his arrears he should 
be bound to pay to his landlord, the 
Commissioners were entitled to sist all 
proceedings for the removal of the 
crofter in respect to non-payment of 
rent, until his application had been de- 
termined upon by the Commissioners 
upon such terms as to payment of rent 
and arrears as they might think fit. 
Judging from the debate in the House 
of Commons upon this clause on the 5th 
April, it seemed to him that it had been 
understood by those who had introduced 
this measure, and also by the House of 
Commons generally, that it was in- 
tended, though not actually stated in 
terms, that the result of that clause 
would be that in the case of any crofter 
making such an application, proceedings 
should be sisted until the Crofter Com- 
mission had had an opportunity of con- 
sidering and deciding upon his case. 
It turned out, however, that, by the first 
clause of the Act, any crofter who be- 
came a notour bankrupt was precluded 
from the provisions of the Act; and, 
therefore, whether intentionally or un- 
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intentionally, by what he might term a 
side wind, it was possible for any land- 
lord who wished to do so to defeat the 
intention of Parliament, and to exclude 
a crofter tenant from the operation of 
the Act by taking proceedings in bank- 
ruptey against him, and making him a 
notour bankrupt. He did not think that 
that could have been the intention of 
the Act of last year, because if it had 
been possible for the Commission to 
undertake the consideration and adjust- 
ment of all the applications made to 
them at once, this difficulty would not 
have arisen. But owing to the number 
of applications which had been made, 
and were likely to be made, it was im- 
possible for the Commission to adjudi- 
cate upon them all for many months, 
perhaps it might be for many years. 
That was not the fault of the crofters 
themselves, neither of the landlords, 
who were anxious that their cases should 
be decided at once; but under the Act 
as it now stood this was simply impos- 
sible, and it might become necessary, or 
some landlord might feel it incumbent 
upon him, to proceed against a tenant 
by making him a bankrupt, and thus 
excluding him from the benefits of the 
Act, which were meant to be in their 
favour. That was only one side of the 
question. There was the side of the 
landlords themselves. He would like, 
with regard to this, to record his opinion 
that the landlords had, on the whole, 
almost universally behaved toward the 
crofters with the utmost forbearance, 
and had not done what the law per- 
mitted them to do, but there was a feel- 
ing of insecurity on the part of the 
crofters with regard to the terms of the 
Act. On the one hand, it would be very 
simple to protect the crofters from being 
proceeded against under this Act until 
the Commissioners had an opportunity 
of adjusting their claims; but, on the 
other hand, the claims of the landlords 
should also be taken into consideration. 
If it were put out of the power of the 
landlords altogether to proceed against 
any tenant for recovery of arrears until 
the Commission had adjudicated on the 
case, there was no doubt that, in many 
instances, the landlords would receive 
no rent at all for, perhaps, two or three 
years. The case of the crofters was 
that they should not be proceeded 
against by the landlords, so as to be de- 
prived of the benefits of the Act. On 
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the other hand, the landlords should not 
be deprived of the opportunity of ob- 
taining rent or arrears from tenants who 
were perfectly able to pay. It was pro- 
posed by this Bill to meet the necessities 
of the case of both landlord and tenant. 
In the first place, under Clause 2, the 
Crofters Commission would have the 
prose of prohibiting such sale by the 
andlord of the tenant’s effects as would 
make the crofter a notour bankrupt until 
the case was finally determined by the 
Commission. On the other hand, if, on 
being proceeded against by his land- 
lord, a crofter should make application 
to the Commission, the Commission 
were given power to make such in- 
quiries as might be deemed necessary 
in order to see whether the crofter was 
really able or unable to pay the whole 
or any portion of the rent and arrears. 
Although the question was one of some 
difficulty, he hoped their Lordships 
would agree that the matter between 
the crofters, on the one hand, and the 
landlords on the other, had been fairly 
met by the terms of this Bill. The 
question was somewhat difficult, because 
the effect of this Bill could only last as 
long as the Crofters Commissioners were 
engaged in adjudicating on the applica- 
tions made to them, and because, as a 
matter of fact, it did prevent landlords 
from recovering rents which might be 
justly due to them. But he would ask 
them to remember that not only this 
Bill, but the Crofters Act itself, had 
been framed to meet an exceptional 
state of matters; and he thought that 
their Lordships would not object to this 
Bill, which was really merely a question 
of giving effect to the principle which 
the Act of last year had been intended 
to carry out. In conclusion, he begged 
to move the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2".” 
—(The Marquess of Lothian.) 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he 
willingly acquiesced, so far as he was 
concerned, in the passing of this Bill, 
which was brought forward with the 
view of carrying out what he believed 
was the intention and effect of the 4th 
sub-section of the 6th clause of the 
Crofters Act. Their Lordships would 
recollect that, under that Act, something 
of the same system, with regard to the 
valuation of rents, was applied to the 
small tenantry of the West and North 
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Highlands of Scotland as had been 
applied to Ireland. That was to say, 
three gentlemen were commissioned to 

over the country and ascertain how 
far the rents of these small tenants, 
under £30, were or were not excessive. 
Of course, they had undertaken their 
work at a time of very deep depression, 
and it naturally followed, from that 
power, that some restraint was placed 
on the landlords in respect to proceeding 
against their tenants for arrears of the 
rent which might turn out to be ex- 
cessive. Therefore, the 4th sub-section 
of the 6th clause provided that, on the 
application of a crofter, the Commission 
might sist, or stop all proceedings for 
the removal of the crofter for non-pay- 
ment of rent until the Commission had 
come and viewed his holding. He con- 
fessed that when the Act was passed, 
he was of opinion that, under that clause, 
the Commission had full power to stop 
all proceedings for arrears. It turned 
out, however, on some landlords having 
proceeded against their tenants for 
arrears, that, though the Act did stop 
proceedings for eviction, it did not stop 
proceedings for the sale of the tenant’s 
cattle and effects; and it was found by 
another clause that when the cattle had 
been sold, and the tenant was declared 
bankrupt, he could be turned out of his 
holding. Therefore there was a back 
door open by which landlords might in 
certain cases evade the intention of the 
Act and turn out their crofter tenants. 
These were the circumstances which 
called for this Bill. His noble Friend 
the Secretary for Scotland (the Marquess 
of Lothian) had frankly admitted that 
the Crofters Commission had proceeded 
so much more carefully than the Com- 
missioners had done in Ireland, that 
they were taking a very long time in 
their valuations. Thoy were going very 
carefully over every farm, traversing 
the ground with great care, holding 
long sittings, taking elaborate evidence, 
and they were going so slowly that, as 
his noble Friend had said, they might 
take many years before they had finished 
their work. He hoped that was exagge- 
rated, but he was afraid they would 
take some years before they went over 
the whole ground. They had been 
sitting some months in the Island of 
Skye alone, and had not yet overtaken 
half of the claims. There were some of 
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to stand out of the whole of their rents 
for a long time ; therefore the Govern- 
ment had, while they carried out the 
intentions of the Act and prevented the 
landlords from evicting, on the other 
hand, allowed the landlords to summon 
their tenants for rents which were 
reasonable. On application the two 
parties were to come before the Com- 
mission, and the Commission—upon 
affidavits laid before them—were to 
decide how much of the arrears should 
stand until the Commission were able 
to go over the grounds. There were 
facts which could easily be placed before 
the Commission which would enable 
them to judge whether, at least, a por- 
tion of the arrears could be paid up, 
leaving the remainder until the decision 
of the Commissioners on the application 
to fix fair rent. He was willing to agree 
to that compromise, and he gave his 
assent to the Bill. But he wished to 
take notice of a Question which was put 
in ‘‘ another place,”’ which, it was need- 
less to mention, was put by one of the 
Members who were called the crofter 
Members, and who, he thought, were 
not always very scrupulous in their 
statements with regard to landlords as 
they might be. The Question was put 
in “another place” to know whether is 
was not true that the landlords in all 
the crofting counties in Scotland had 
intended to proceed against their ten- 
ants. Of course, that Question gave 
the impression to Parliament and the 
country, and, he was afraid, was intended 
to give the impression, that landlords 
generally were trying to evade the Act, 
and to take advantage of the proceedings 
under the Ist clause of the Crofters 
Act. His knowledge of the country en- 
abled him to say absolutely that that 
suggestion was absolutely not true. It 
might be literally true that one or two 
landlords in the country had taken that 
course, but he had not the slightest doubt 
there were cases in which they were jus- 
tified in doing so. He had read very 
carefully the proceedings before the 
Commission since the commencement, 
and was very much struck with the evi- 
dence given—especially in Skye—and 
the observations of Sheriff Brand, the 
Chairman of the Commission, from which 
it appeared clearly that many cases came 
before him in which crofters voluntarily 
withheld rent which they were Pen 
able to pay. These cases had elicited 
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from Sheriff Brand very severe, and, in 
some cases, very significant observations. 
There were some cases in which tenants 
had sold cattle and had not given a 6d. 
or 1s. of their arrears to their landlords, 
and others in which they had been 
buying boats, thus showing the posses- 
sion of considerable sums of money, and 
withholding every 1s. of rent from their 
landlords. He thought in these cases 
the landlords were justified in proceed- 
ing against tenants by every process 
known to the law. He was willing, how- 
ever, that these matters should be left 
to the arbitration of the Court, and he 
— to the second reading of the 

ill. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
he could most emphatically confirm what 
the noble Duke had said, that the action 
of the landlords generally in the High- 
lands against their tenants wasaltogether 
unfounded. Several cases had been men- 
tioned to him, but as it had been in con- 
fidence, he was unable to say who they 
were. With regard to the noble Duke’s 
observations respecting the work of the 
Crofters Commission, he understood that 
the Commission would, with reference to 
the applications made to them from the 
Island of Skye, issue within the next 
few days 500 or 600 decisions. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL.—(No. 538.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal, Earl Cadogan.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘“‘That the House do again 
resolve itself into Committee.” — (Zhe 
Lord Privy Seal.) 


Tae Duxz or ABERCORN said, that 
before the House went into Committee 
again upon this Bill he desired to make 
an appeal to the noble Marquess at the 
head of the Government (the Marquess 
of Salisbury). He (the Duke of Aber- 
corn) and his Friends on that side of the 
House were most anxious to assist and 
facilitate the progress of this Bill, and 
that he believed was also the desire of 
noble Lords opposite; but, under the 
circumstances, they desired that the new 
clauses which the Government proposed 
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Clauses 21, 22, and 23 of the original 
measure, should be discussed pro Jormd 
this afternoon, and that then the Bill 
should be re-committed. His reason for 
making this request was that a Bill of 
vital importance connected with the 
interests of those who lived in Ireland 
had been introduced by the Govern- 
ment, of which the three most important 
clauses had been entirely remodelled 
by the Government and re-introduced. 
Many Amendments were to be moved 
on these new clauses, and the most of 
these Amendments had only been placed 
in the hands of noble Lords this after- 
noon. Therefore, it would be difficult— 
almost impossible—for noble Lords this 
afternoon to diseuss them in connection 
with the new clauses which the Govern- 
ment had added to this Bill. Under these 
circumstances, he thought the suggestion 
he had made was not unreasonable; 
and he therefore hoped the Government 
would comply with the request he had 
made. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he had 
great pleasure in seconding the request 
of the noble Duke (the Duke of Aber- 
corn), and he could assure the Govern- 
ment that there was no desire on his 
part to obstruct this measure. On the 
contrary, it was his desire to facilitate 
its progress. They could not forget the 
somewhat protracted Sitting of last 
night; and he had been greatly struck 
with the manner in which the House had 
been enabled to dispose of 20 difficult 
clauses of this most important Biil, in- 
volving great principles, and carrying 
with them great consequences. He had 
seen with admiration and pleasure the 
way in which the discussion was carried 
on by noble Lords whose personal inte- 
rests were deeply affected by the mea- 
sure. There was not an angry word or 
a word of recrimination; on the con- 
trary, all was peace and quietness, 
and anxiety to give the measure full 
consideration, and an expression of 
willingness to sacrifice their individual 
interests to the public good. The Go- 
vernment now proposed to strike out 
the clauses which had been known as 
the Bankruptcy Clauses and to insert 
others of immense importance. The 
noble Duke had stated that the Amend- 
ments to these new clauses had only 
reached him that afternoon. Owing to 
judicial duties he had himself not yet 
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even seen the Amendments. Under 
these circumstances, the House could not 
adequately enter upon the consideration 
of "one Amendments, and he would 
suggest that the three clauses proposed 
to be struck out by the Government 
should be struck out, that the four 
clauses proposed to be inserted should 
be inserted, and that the Bill should be 
reprinted and re-committed. This would 
necessitate postponing the further con- 
sideration of the Bill in Committee till 
after the Whitsuntide Holidays, but the 
delay would not be unattended with sub- 
stantial advantages. He had no motive 
except that of desiring to make the Bill 
as good as possible. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Fitzgerald) had 
stated that it was not his desire to delay 
or obstruct the Bill. That might with 
equal truth be said of those sitting on 
that Bench. There were certain clauses 
in the Bill which they considered objec- 
tionable, and they did not as yet see that 
any satisfactory plan had been suggested 
of remedying the objections to those 
clauses, but they did not desire to delay 
or place any hindrance in the way of the 
measure. He thought the suggestion 
that had been made for the recommittal 
of the Bill was reasonable, and he hoped 

.that the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) would accept it. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess ofSa.ispury) 
said, that though he should have pre- 
ferred to go on with the discussion, yet 
the views of the course of procedure 
which commended itself to the noble 
Duke behind him (the Duke of Aber- 
corn), to the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Fitzgerald), and to the noble Earl 
the Leader of the Opposition (Earl 
Granville) must be considered to be 
in consonance with the general opinion 
of the House. He proposed, therefore, 
to accede to the suggestion that had 
been made. The only way he saw of 
carrying out the wish thus expressed 
was that they should go through the 
Bill now pro formd, inserting all the 
Amendments of the Government, and 
such other Amendments as the Govern- 
ment were prepared to accept, to reprint 
the Bill as amended, and then to put it 
down for re-committal until after Whit- 
suntide—on Monday the 13th June. 
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Motion agreed to; House in 
Committee accordingly ; further Tour 
ments made: The Report of the 
Amendments to be received on Friday 
next; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 106.) 


JUBILEE SERVICE IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Select Committee on; The Lords following 
were named of the Committee : The Committee 


to meet on Friday next at a quarter past Three 
o’clock ; and to appoint their own Chairman :— 


V. Oxenbridge. L. Kintore. 
L. Boyle. L. Houghton. 
L. Foxford. L. Colville of Culross. 


RABIES IN DOGS. 
APPOINTMENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report upon the sub- 
ject of rabies in dogs, and the laws applicable 
thereto,—-(Zhe Lord President.) 


Motion agreed to. 


INCUMBENTS’ RESIGNATION ACT (1871) 
AMENDMENT BILL. [H.L. } 

A Bill to amend the Incumbents’ Resignation 
Act, 1871—Was presented by The Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos; read 1*; and to be 
(No. 104.) 

House adjourned at Six o'clock, 
to Friday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 17th May, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [May 16] reported. 

Pustic Britis — Committee — Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) [217] [Zighth Night]— 


R.P. 

Committee—East India Stock Conversion [263- 
267}. 

Provistonat Orver Bitits—Second Reading — 
Gas and Water * [248]; Gas * [249]; Local 
Government (No. 2) * [261]; Local Govern- 
ment (Poor Law) (No. 3) * [260]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_v ——> 

FIJI—PUBLIC FLOGGING OF A 

WESLEYAN METHODIST. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Governor of Fiji 
has made any ry concerning the 
public flogging of Zephaniah, a Native 
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member of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in the Rewa District, for having 
complained of the pillage of his gar- 
dens; and. if so, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken to 
— the repetition of such a bar- 
arous punishment ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hortanp) (Hampstead): A 
Report upon this matter was received by 
the last mail. Some damage was done 
to Zephaniah’s garden by a party of 
his own friends, not for purposes of 
pillage, but out of high spirits. The 
accounts differ as to the amount of 
damage. Upon this he wrote a letter 
to a Chief, which he admits to have 
been insolent and improper. This so 
incensed a large assembly of Natives 
present that they demanded that he 
should be subjected to a Native punish- 
ment called ‘‘ buturaki,’’ which involves 
being knocked down and jumped and 
stamped upon by a crowd of angry men, 
which must be at all times unpleasant 
and is sometimes followed by fatal re- 
sults. An affray becameimminent, and 
the Chief of the town restored peace by 
ordering Zephaniah to receive six strokes 
and another man five strokes. Zeph- 
aniah himself says—‘‘I thought I had 
deserved my fate and was satisfied.” 
The rest of the story is said to be ex- 
aggeration mixed with much pure in- 
vention. The “ frightful wale” said to 
have been visible after the whipping 
was caused by a burn sustained some 
years before. 


SUUTH PACIFIC—THE NEW HEBRIDES 
—THE ISLAND OF TANNA. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (S&t. 
Pancras, 8.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, What notice 
has been taken of a Petition, dated 
September, 1883, and presented to Her 
Majesty by Lord Normanby on his re- 
turn to England, addressed to Her by 
the Chiefs of the Island of Tanna, in 
the New Hebrides, objecting to French 
annexation, saying, that if the Island 
is to be annexed by any civilized Power 
they would prefer it to be to the Aus- 
tralian Colonies ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Howtanp) (Hampstead): The 
hon. Baronet probably refers to a 
Petition which was received in June, 
1884, as an enclosure to a despatch from 
the acting Governor of Victoria. Lord 
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Normanby does not appear to be con- 
cerned with it in any way. The Petition 
was forwarded at the request of a Mr. 
Thomas, correspondent of Zhe Melbourne 
Argus, who seems to have been mainly 
instrumental in getting it up, and who 
witnessed the marks attached to it by 
the Natives of Tanna. The Earl of 
Derby informed the acting Governor, in 
reply, that he had laid the Petition 
before the Queen, but had not been able 
to advise Her Majesty to take any action 
in reference to it; and that Her Majesty’s 
Government had no reason to suppose 
that the French Government had any 
intention of taking possession of the 
Island of Tanna. 


FINANCE, &c.— REDUCTION OF THE 
NATIONAL DEBT 1886-7. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
What was the actual sum applicable from 
all sources for the reduction of the 
National Debt in the course of the last 
financial year, including the surplus to 
be appropriated under the Sinking 
Fund; and, what was the actual figures 
of the National Debt (calculated accord- 
ing to Sir John Lubbock’s Return) on 
31st March, 1887, as compared with the 
sum of £711,788,232, as stated for the 
year 1886? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There was applied 
in reduction of Debt during the year 
1886-7—By the action of Life Annuities 
and Terms of Year Annuities, £904,946 ; 
small Sinking Funds, £22,145 ; compo- 
sition of Stamp Duty, £210,000; Land 
Tax and surplus Land Tax, £66,051 ; 
and sundry small amounts, £1,853 ; and 
by the action of Terminable Aunuities— 
subject to final correction—£4, 756,532 ; 
and by the action of the Sinking Fund 
attached to the Suez Canal Exchequer 
Bonds, £84,900. There was a surplus 
of Revenue over Expenditure in the 
year, which, representing the old Sink- 
ing Fund, will also go in diminution of 
Debt — namely, £776,006, making a 
total of £6,822,433. The net Debt 
stated on the principle of Sir John Lub- 
bock’s Return stood on March 31, 1886, 
at £711,788,223; and according to the 
calculation, not yet finally revised, it 
will be found to stand on March 31 
last at £704,789,687. Sir John Lub- 
bock’s Return for the present year will 
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be laid on the Table of the House as 
soon as it can be completed. 
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POST OFFICE AND TELEGRAPH 
SERVICES—NET REVENUE. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will state the figures at 
which the Net Revenue—after deduction 
of Expenditure—of the Post Office and 
Yelegraph Services severally stood for 
the years 1881 and 1887, and what is 
the falling off in the Net Revenue of 
each in the latter as compared with the 
former period; and, what is the ad- 
ditional sum which ought to be charged 
against the Telegraph Revenue in re- 
spect to the purchase money, and what 
was the net deficiency of that Revenue 
on such basis for the last financial year? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The figures which 
my right hon. Friend asks for will be 
presented to the House in due course; 
but, in anticipation, I will give them as 
nearly as they can at present be ascer- 
tained in the form shown in the Appro- 
priation Accounts. In 1880-1 the net 
Post Office Revenue—including in the 
expenditure the cost of Packet Service 
—was £2,586,436. For 1886-7 the 
Estimate is £2,400,000, showing a de- 
crease in the six years of £186,000. 
The Telegraph Service showed in 1880-1 
a surplus Revenue of £313,284. In 
1886-7, however, instead of a surplus 
there will, it is expected, be a deficiency 
of £223,110, so that in the six years 
there is a falling off of no less than 
£536,394. This is omitting the interest 
on the purchase money of the Tele- 
graphs—£326,417 a-year. If this be 
taken into account the deficit for the year 
1886-7 will be £549,527. I should 
add that in both cases the falling off in 
the Revenue is due, not to diminished 
receipts, but to increased expenditure. 
Very large expenditure, much of it of a 
capital nature, has been incurred in the 
last two or three years for the intro- 
duction of the Parcels Post and sixpenny 
telegrams. I am very much obliged to 
my right hon. Friend for asking these 
questions, in order to draw the attention 
of the public to the falling off in the 
surplus of the Postal Telegraph Revenue 
cal to the large charge which the Tele- 
graph Service now imposes on the gene- 
ral revenues of the country. 


{May 17, 1887} 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON WAR AND 
ADMIRALTY OFFICES — THE EVI- 

DENCE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
kon. Member for the Blackpool Division 
of Lancashire, Whether the Royal Com- 
mission, of which he is the Chairman, 
will arrange to publish at once the evi- 
dence, which is now ractically com- 
pleted, relating to the War Office, as, if 
such evidence is not published until 
their Report on the War and Admiralty 
Offices is issued, valuable information 
on the subject of this branch of expen- 
diture will not be in the hands of Mom. 
bers for use during the present Session ? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
(Lancashire, N., Blackpool), in reply, 
said, that the Commissioners had not 
yet completed the whole of the evidence 
on the War and Admiralty Offices, 
although it was very nearly finished. It 
was their hope and expectation to be 
able to present their first Report before 
the end of the Session. Under these 
circumstances, it would be quite con- 
trary to precedent, unsatisfactory, and 
inconvenient to attempt to meet the 
wishes of his hon. Friend by publishing 
an imperfect and fragmentary portion of 
the evidence. 


WAR OFFICE—INSANITARY CONDI- 

TION OF FORT BURGOYNE, DOVER. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE (Fifeshire, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether a “further minute in- 
spection”’ has been made into the sani- 
tary condition of Fort Burgoyne, at 
Dover, as promised by him; and, if so, 
with what result; whether troops have 
been quartered in these barracks since 
the cases of fever which occurred there 
recently; and, whether the 4th Brigade 
Royal Artillery (Fife Militia) are to be 

uartered in this fort in June and 
uly ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: Examinations have 
been made, both by the Medical and 
Engineer Departments, without dis- 
covering any cause which will account 
for the recent cases of typhoid fever at 
Fort Burgoyne. Arrangements have, 


however, been made for an independent 
examination by an expert of the Local 
Government Board, which may, I hope, 
result in the discovery and removal of 
any insanitary condition, Three com- 
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anies of the 2nd Battalion East Kent 

egiment were quartered in the Fort 
until the 12th instant, when the battalion 
went to Lydd for training. It is in- 
tended, if there be no objection on the 
part of the Medical Department, to ac- 
commodate the 4th Brigade of the Scot- 
tish Division Royal Artillery in Fort 
Burgoyne, so far as its construction will 
permit, the remainder of the corps being 
encamped close at hand. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—AN “UNAC- 
KNOWLEDGED FLOATING DEBT.” 


Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
he can give the House any information 
as to the existence and magnitude of 
an ‘‘ Unacknowledged Floating Debt” 
which has been incurred by the Egyptian 
Government, according to the statement 
of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt in Zhe Times news- 
paper of lith May? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir J. Feravsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Egyptian Govern- 
ment have no ‘‘ Unacknowledged Float- 
ing Debt,” and are entirely free from 
advances in account current from banks 
or other establishments of credit. 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ PROTECTION 
SOCIETY—COLONEL KING-HARMAN, 
M.P. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he can state if the report in 
the Margate newspaper, Keble’s Gazette, 
of April 9th is correct, in which report 
it is stated that the Margate Licensed 
Victuallers’ Protection Society held their 
annual dinner at the Cliftonville Hotel 
on the previous Thursday, at which fes- 
tivity the chairman of the evening was 
9 ge by Colonel King-Harman, 
M.P.; that, as the evening advanced, 
and— 

“As an extension of time had not been ob- 
tained, Cclonel King-Harman at this stage 
asked the company to become his guests, and 
the chairman vacated his seat ; ” 
and that, eventually, 

**the company separated shortly before mid- 
night ;” 

and, whether he can inform the Honse 
if the police have taken any notice, in- 
tend to take any notice, or ought to take 
any notice, of these proceedings ? 


Mr. Northcote 
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Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Mr. Sruart-Worrtey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
Secretary of State has received a letter 
from my right hon. and gallant Friend, 
who tells him that the facts are as stated 
in the Question. The landlord had for- 
gotten to ask for an extension of time; _ 
and at five minutes to 11 o'clock, as 
there was still a portion of a musical 
programme to be completed, my right 
hon. and gallant Friend was informed 
that it was competent for him, as a re- 
sident in the hotel, to invite all or any 
of the party to remain as his guests, 
which he did. The subsequent pro- 
ceedings lasted about half an hour. The 
head of the Margate Police was in the 
room, and made no suggestion of ille- 
gality. The Secretary of State has no 
control over the local police. He is not 
aware whether they have taken, or in- 
tend to take, any notice of this occur- 
rence. Any complaint as to their conduct 
should be addressed to the Local Autho- 
rities. 

WRECK COMMISSIONERS’ COURTS, 
HULL—NAUTICAL ASSESSORS. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he will arrange that local 
nautical assessors be appointed in future 
to attend the Wreck Commissioners’ 
Courts when held in Hull, so as to avoid 
travelling ope and delay in obtain- 
ing nautical assessors from Cardiff, 
Swansea, &c. ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Sruart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
practice has been the reverse of that 
suggested by my hon. Friend; and its 
policy is that the assessors should be, as 
ar as possible, independent of all con- 
nection with the localities in which the 
cases arise upon which they have to 
exercise their judgment. 


POST OFFICE, DUBLIN—THE FEMALE 
TELEGRAPH STAFF. 

Mr. T.C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, Why the supervising appointment 
granted to the Dublin female telegraph 
staff last December has not yet been 
filled, and if it is true that a junior is 
performing the duties at present; and, 
if so, whether this is with a view to ap- 
point her permanently over the heads of 
six senior clerks equally qualified ? 











South 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): The 
supervising appointment to which the 
hon. Member refers is one of importance, 
and several persons are being tried in 
turn with a view to test their capabilities 
for the post. This will require time; 
and no statement can at present be made, 
either as to the date on which the 
vacancy will be filled, or as to the person 
who will be selected to fill it. 

Mr. T. OC. HARRINGTON asked, 
was it not a fact that the junior in the 
Office, to the exclusion of the six seniors, 
had been selected for this trial ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I am not aware in 
what turn persons are being tried; but 
I have no reason to believe that the trial 
will be confined to one person. 
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FINANCE, &c.—THE NATIONAL DEBT, 


Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Statement showing the total 
amount of the National Debt as at 31st 
March, 1887; what portion of the per- 
manent charge of £26,000,000 will be 
paid for interest; the sum payable for 
Terminable Annuities; the sum pay- 
able for management; and how much 
will be available for the reduction of 
Debt ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Yes, Sir, the fullest 
possible information will be laid upon 
the Table with regard to the matters 
which form the subject of the Question. 
The Treasury minute explaining my 
proposals with respect to the Debt 
Charge will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers immediately, and it will be found 
to contain all the information sought 
by the hon. Member. 


INLAND REVENUE — INCOME TAX ON 
PROFITS EARNED BY FOREIGNERS. 


Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he will inform the House by what 
means the Government propose to levy 
Income Tax on the profits earned by 
foreigners in this country who have no 
places of business here ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): This question is still 


{Mav 17, 1887} 
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before the High Court of Justice; and I 
can add nothing to the reply which has 
been already given to the hes. Member 
on this subject. 


ADMIRALTY — CONVERSION OF THE 
ROYAL MARINE ARTILLERY INTO 
MARINE INFANTRY. 


Coroner HUGHES - HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether it is in contempla- 
tion, as reported, to do away with the 
Royal Marine Artillery, and convert 
that highly-trained force into Marine 
Infantry ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): There 
is no truth in the rumour to which my 
hon. Friend refers, that the present 
Board of Admiralty propose either to 
abolish the Royal Marine Artillery 
or to amalgamate it with the Marine 
Infantry. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Worcester, 
Evesham) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether the Zulus re- 
quested the British Government to de- 
fend them against the Boers; and whe- 
ther they have prayed to be placed under 
the protection of British Sovereignty ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Horianp) (Hampstead): I am 
glad the hon. Baronet has asked this 
Question, as it enables me to explain my 
short reply of yesterday, from which it 
might have been supposed that this 
Sovereignty had been suddenly sprung 
upon the Zulus. Zululand came under 
the paramount authority of Her Majesty 
at the end of the war in 1879, and that 
fact was fully recognized by the Zulus. 
The Zulu Chiefs, frightened at the en- 
croachments of the Boers, whom some of 
them had invited into Zululand, did ask 
us to defend them. We undertook to 
negotiate with the new Republic, which 
had been recognized by the late Govern- 
ment, and a line of boundary has been 
settled. On February 8th, the Chiefs 
were informed by Mr. Osborn that 
British protection, carrying with it the 
supreme authority of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, was to be extended to Kastern 
Zululand. I telegraphed on February 
12th for information as to the feeling of 
the Zulus, and received an answer on 
the 14th, giving Mr. Osborn’s opinion 
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that the majority of the Chiefs, includ- 
ing Umnyamana, would gladly accede, 
that the people would be specially glad 
of British rule, the only obstacle being 
the opposition of Ndabuko. Again, on 
the 15th, I received a telegram from Sir 
Arthur Havelock, stating that Mr. Os- 
born had just telegraphed to him that a 
favourable answer had been received 
from Dinizulu and Ndabuko, as well as 
the other Chiefs, with regard to the 
agreement. Then, and not till then, Her 
Majesty’s Government approved of Mr. 
Osborn’s action. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—FIRE- 
WORKS IN THE LONDON PARKS. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following paragraph in Zhe 
Daily News of 16th May :— 


“ We understand that although the Govern- 
ment have obtained a grant of £17,000 for the 
fitting up of Westminster Abbey, the War Office 
Authorities have stopped the orders which had 
been given for a display of fireworks in the Lon- 
don Parks on the night of the Jubilee Celebra- 
tion. Steps had been taken to provide such an 
entertainment for the public in Hyde, Regent’s, 
Battersea, and Victoria Parks ;” 
whether it is true that the War Office 
Authorities had given orders to certain 
pyrotechnists for a display of fireworks 
to take place on the night of the Jubilee 
Celebration in Hyde, Regent’s, Batter- 
sea, and Victoria Parks; to whom such 
orders were given; what were their pe- 
cuniary amounts; what was the reason 
for countermanding them; in what man- 
ner, whether by letter or otherwise, they 
were countermanded; and, what reasons 
for countermanding them have been as- 
signed to the persons entrusted with the 
orders ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Certain firms were consulted by the War 
Office relative to a display of fireworks 
in the Parks named, and were told to 
submit a programme. This step was 
taken in consequence of the near ap- 

roach of the Jubilee, and the probable 

arge demand for fireworks. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, however, having 
decided that there should be no display 
of fireworks in these Parks, these firms 
were informed by telegraph of that 
decision. 


Sir Henry Holland 
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WAR OFFICE — THE REVIEW AT 
ALDERSHOT—ALLOWANCE TO THE 
YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 

Mr. HERMON-HODGE (Lancashire, 
Accrington) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government.to grant any 
pay, or make any allowances to, mem- 

ers of the Yeomanry Cavalry attending 
the approaching Review at Aldershot ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannorg) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
This matter has been very carefully con- 
sidered ; and it has been decided that it 
is not possible to give any extra allow- 
ance to regiments of Yeomanry Cavalry 
for attending the Royal Review at 
Aldershot. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART 
(SCOTLAND)—THE VOTES. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether, 
considering the strong feeling evinced 
upon the subject in Scotland, he can in- 
form the House what progress has been 
made in putting the Votes for scientific 
purposes in that country on a more 
satisfactory foundation, in accordance 
with the representations made by the 
Royal Society and other learned Bodies 
to the Secretary for Scotland in April 
last ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): This matter is en- 
gaging the attention of the Secretary for 
Scotland, who has laid it before the 
Lords of the Treasury, who have at pre- 
sent the subject under consideration. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND) — SUP- 
PRESSION OF PUBLIC ME}:TINGS IN 
ULSTER. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is 
true, as stated in this morning’s papers, 
that the Government have decided to 
proclaim an anti-coercion meeting an- 
nounced to be held this week in the 
town of Dungannon, County Tyrone? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I have had no information to that 
effect. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon, 
and gallant Gentleman inquire 

















Jubilee Service in 
Corone. KING-HARMAN: Yes; I 

will inquire, and let the hon. Member 

know in the course of the evening. 

Mr. T. 0. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): Perhaps some other Irish 
Officer in this House will give us some 
information on the subject. May I ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland if he 
knows anything about it ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): No, Sir. A matter of that kind 
would not come under my notice. 

Mr. DILLON: The Question is, whe- 
ther meetings in Ireland are to be pro- 
claimed without the knowledge and con- 
sent of any responsible Minister sitting 
in this House? I want to know who is 
responsible ? 

Mr. HOLMES : It is done, of course, 
under the direction of the Chief Secre- 
tary. 


Several Nationalist Mempers: Where 
is he? 


Mr. DILLON: Let us know where 
the Chief Secretary is. We were in- 
formed last night—[ Cries of ‘‘ Move the 
adjournment! ’’] do not desire to 
unduly take up the time of the House; 
but in view of what occurred last night, 
this is a curious illustration of the in- 
convenience of the obstruction offered to 
Irish Members. I merely wish to say, 
with the indulgence of the House, that 
I have asked this Question without No- 
tice, because it is a matter of immediate 
and urgent importance. I am told that 
this meeting cannot be proclaimed with- 
out the consent of the Chief Secretary, 
and we were told last night that the 
Assistant Secretary answers with the 
fullest responsibility for the Chief Secre- 
tary. But now the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman informs us that he knows 
nothing whatever about it, and I there- 
fore want to find out in what way we are 
to get any information on the subject. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): My right hon. Friend 
has had no Notice of this Question, and 
my right hon. and learned Friend on 
my right (the Attorney General for Ire- 
land) also had no Notice of the Ques- 
tion. If Notice had been given half-an- 
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hour or so ago, an intimation would 
have been given to the hon. Member. 
I will take care, Sir, that in the course 
of the evening an answer is given. 


VOL, OCOXY. [rump sznrzs.) 
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| me Onter Secrerany (Mr. A. J, 
Balfour) here entered the House. } 


Mr. DILLON: Perhaps the Chief 
Secretary would now be kind enough 
to answer the Question asked in his 
absence. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Perhaps 
the hon. Gsantleman will give Notice of 
the Question. 


MOTION. 
oe Ge 
JUBILEE SERVICE IN ST. MARGARET’S 
CHURCH.—RESOLUTION, 

Tae FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrm) (Strand, 
Westminster): Sir, I rise to move— 

‘* That, in celebration of the Fiftieth Year of 

Her Majesty’s Reign, this House will attend at 
the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, on 
Sunday next, the 22nd of May.” 
In making this Motion I do not propose 
to support it by any argument or by 
any statement of facts. If I were to 
attempt to do so I am conscious that I 
should weaken the sense of obligation 
and thankfulness under which, I believe, 
hon. Members in all parts of the House 
desire to take part in this religious 
service. On occasions like this silence 
is more eloquent than words; and I 
therefore submit the Motion, with con- 
fidence that it will be accepted with com- 
plete unanimity. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I desire, Mr. Speaker, 
with perfect concurrence and pleasure, to 
second the Motion which has been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman. I agree 
with him that it requires no lengthened 
explanation ; and I am satisfied that it 
will be received with general concur- 
rence by the House, and will not lead 
to an expression of any difference of 
opinion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in celebration of the Fiftieth Year of 
Her Majesty’s Reign, this House will attend at 
the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, on 
Sunday next, the 22nd of May.””—(Mr, William 
Henry Smith.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to put a Question to you, Mr, 
Speaker, upon a point of Order. I wish 
to know, whether you can inform the 
House of the exact terms of the Motion 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury some time 


K 
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ago, giving preference to the Crimes 
Bill? Is it not the case that the Crimes 
Bill must be the First Order of the 
Day, if it is to obtain precedence on 
Tuesday? I am not in possession of the 
exact terms of the Order, and therefore 
I shall be glad if you will cause the 
Order itself to be read—I moan the 
Order which gives precedence to the 
Crimes Bill on Tuesday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will look at the 
Paper he will find that the First Order 
of the Day is the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill. The Motion which 
the right hon. Gentleman has just made 
was put on the Paper in the place it 
occupies by my direction ; because, in 
the first place, it affects the proceedings 
of the House, and it is for the general 
convenience of the House that the 
Motion should be made now. I am 
informed that more than 400 Members 
have signified their intention to be 
present. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As a Catholic, 
I, for one, have no objection to the 
Motion, and I have no doubt that it will 
meet with the concurrence of the House. 
I will only remark that in a House 
which contains so many Irish Members 
from Ireland, it is greatly to be deplored 
that the 50th year of Her Majesty’s 
Reign should be signalized by the passing 
of a Jubilee Cvercion Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That, in celebration of the Fiftieth 
Year of Her Majesty’s Reign, this House will 
attend at the Church of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, on Sunday next, the 22nd of May. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Coo 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—{Bu 217.] 

(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. | Progress 13th May. } 
| RIGHTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

PRELIMINARY Inqutry. 
Clause 1 (Inquiry by order f Attor- 
ney General). 

Amendment proposed, 


_ In page 2, line 12, at end, add, ,, committed 
in a proclaimed district whether committed be- 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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fore or after the ing of this Act, provided 
that no inquiry shall be held under this section 
perp offence punishable under this 
Act committed in any district before the pro- 
clamation of such district, unless such offer-~ 
would have been indictable if this Act had w-* 
passed.”’—( Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
This Amendment provides that offences 
to which the section applies committed 
in a proclaimed district, whether com- 
mitted before or after the passing of this 
Act shall be the subject of inquiry pro- 
vided that no inquiry has been held 
concerning an offence punishable under 
the section committed in any district 
before it was proclaimed, unless such 
offence would have been indictable if 
the Act had not been passed. Now, it 
seems to me that that provision is some- 
what unintelligible unless it means that 
an inquiry is to be held into offences 
committed in a district, whether the 
district has been proclaimed or not. I 
wish to point out that the Government 
have had another Crimes Bill under 
which they were able to hold an inquiry 
into any offence committed previous to 
August, 1885, and I think it would be 
most unreasonable to make this pre- 
liminary inquiry apply to offences com- 
mitted before that date. I will, there- 
fore, move as an Amendment to add to 
the clause the words ‘unless such 
offence was committed since the expiry 
of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1882.” 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To add at end ‘‘ and unless such offence was 
committed since the expiry of The Prevention 
of Crimes (Ireland) Act, 1882."—(Mr. T. 1. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That these words 
be there added.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have no objection to the 
words proposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Question, ‘‘ That the Amendment, as 
amended, be added to the proposed 
Clause,” put, and agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMES: I have now to move 
a further Amendment to provide that 
every summons shall be in the form con- 
tained in the Schedule, and that every 
warrant to commit a witness to prison 
for refusing to answer a question shall 
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set out the question which the witness 
refused to answer. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 12, at end, add, “‘(10.) Every 
summons under this section may be in the 
form in the Schedule to this Act, or to the like 
effect. Every warrant to commit a witness to 
prison for refusing to answer a question put to 
him on an examination held under this section 
shall set out the question which the witness re- 
fused to answer.””"—(The Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
The summons itself, I presume, may be 
susceptible of Amendment. In this pro- 

osal the form of the summons is in 

reality left in blank. May I ask if this 
is the proper moment to discuss the 
summons ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No; the form of 
the summons will be discussed on the 
Schedule. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I wish 
the Government to take notice of the fact 
that I propose to move an Amendment 
in regard to the form of the summons 
when the Schedule is reached. I now 
come to the second portion of the Amend- 
ment which applies to the warrant. I 
presume that this Amendment has been 
put down by the Government in fulfil- 
ment of the pledge given bythe Attorney 
General for Ireland to the Committee 
that the Court shall have full knowledge 
in dealing with a witness committed for 
contempt, for refusing to answer a ques- 
tion put to him, of what the question 
was which the witness refused to an- 
swer. As the law stands at present no 
warrant to commit a witness for con- 
tempt in refusing to answer a question 
gives the Court any power unless the 
question was a lawful one which the 
witness refused to answer. All the 
Court would do would be to receive a 
warrant regularly setting forth the ques- 
tion ; but it would have no further power 
except to ascertain, in the first instance, 
that everything connected with the war- 
rant was regular, and that the witness 
was not entitled to refuse to answer the 

uestion put to him on exawination. 

he Government have rejected an 
Amendment to provide that the ques- 
tions shall be lawful questions, and as 
the clause now stands there is nothing 
to restrict a magistrate from putting 
unlawful questions. For instance, a 
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magistrate might ask a witness in an 
inquiry for wilful murder—‘* Was your 
child vaccinated?” and if the witness 
declined to answer, and was committed 
to prison, that question would appear 
on the face of the warrant. Of course, 
it would be open for the Court to say 
that it might afford some clue in regard 
to the murder whether the child had 
been vaccinated or not; but it is very 
like the old saying of the strawberry 
mark on the arm. I am of opinion that 
unless the Government will consent to 
add something to the words now pro- 
posed, the present Amendment will be 
entirely illusory. 

Mr. HOLMES: The object of the 
Amendment is to give the means of 
quashing an illegal order of commit- 
ment. I may point out that the law 
on the subject is that where the com- 
mittal has been made by a Court 
of inferior jurisdiction, it is necessary 
to show on the face of the order what 
the ground of committal was. By 
the general law it will be requisite to 
show that a summons had been duly 
issued specifying the character of the 
crime and the ground upon which the 
witness had been sent to prison—namely, 
that he had declined to answer a ques- 
tion put to him. It was pointed out 
that, although the offence would be 
mentioned in the warrant, still the 
Court would hardly be in a position to 
judge whether the commitment was jus- 
tifiable unless the question the witness 
had refused to answer appeared on the 
face of the warrant. Under those cir- 
cumstances, I said that the Government 
had no objection to the question being 
set out, and if it should appear that 
there was no jurisdiction in the Court 
below to put the question, the warrant 
could be quashed. That is the in- 
tention of the Government, and in 
the Amendment on the Paper it is 
provided that the Court shall inquire 
whether the magistrate properly exer- 
cised his jurisdiction. If it can be 
shown that the magistrate exceeded his 
jurisdiction, then, of course, the warrant 
would be quashed, and the magistrate 
himself would be liable to an action. 
That would be the position of the ma- 
gistrate; but, at the same time, it is 
desirable to place him in a position that 
will enable any complaint as regards 
what occurred on the inquiry to be con- 
sidered by setting out what the question 
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was which the witness refused to answer. 
We certainly cannot consent to throw 
upon the magistrate any greater re- 
sponsibility on an inquiry under this 
section than would be entailed upon him 
in an ordinary inquiry. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
think the proposed Amendment is very 
objectionable in the form in which it 
stands. The Attorney General for Ire- 
land says that the inferior Court must 
show that it had jurisdiction to put the 
question, and that if the warrant does 
not show that the magistrate had juris- 
diction, the magistrate himself would 
be liable to an action. No doubt that 


would be so in an ordinary case, but in| g 


the case of a warrant of this kind no 
crime would be specified, and there 
would be no person accused. In the 
case of an ordinary warrant, there is a 
crime specified and a person accused, 
and the warrant stating the crime would 
afford the accused an opportunity of 
showing whether the magistrate had 
jurisdiction or not. In this case you 
have neither a crime specified nor an 
individual accused, and therefore the 
Court would have no means whatever 
of testing, on the face of the warrant, 
whether it had been issued within the 
jurisdiction of the magistrate or not. 
The first part of the Amendment states 
that— 

“Every summons under this section may be 

in the form in the Schedule to this Act, or to 
the like effect.” 
I cannot imagine how it is possible to 
use more objectionable words. As they 
stand, it would undoubtedly be held by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench that the 
magistrate had power to commit a man 
under any warrant and under any form 
of summons. I will move the omission 
of the word “‘ may” in the first line in 
order to substitute the word “shall.” 

Mr. HOLMES: [I have no objection 
to the Amendment; but the one word 
involves the other. 

Mr. CHANCE: If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman will look at the 
Registration Acts, he will find that the 
word is “ shall,”’ and not ‘‘ may.” 

Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment, to omit the word ‘‘ may,” 
and insert the word “shall,”—( dr. 
Chance, )—put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I had hoped to 
get from the Attorney General for Ire- 


Mr. Holmes 
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land some statement as to what he con- 
ceives to be the language of the Amend- 
ment. Quo ad the decision which was 
arrived at some days ago, in my opinion 
it is perfectly valueless, and does not 
advance the matter one jot. It does not 
aiey: or indicate that the Superior 

ourt is to enter into the whole matter, 
but the law is left entirely as it stood. 
Is it intended that the Court of review 
shall have the shorthand writer’s notes 
before it? Is there any objection to 
that ? 

Mr. HOLMES: [I believe that in this 
Amendment I have given what I pro- 
posed to give, and all that I proposed to 
ive. 

Mr. CHANCE: This Amendment, if 

carried, will decide the question as to 
what is to appear on the face of the 
warrant. It has already been ruled 
that, as far as the form of summons is 
concerned, it shall be decided on the 
Schedule. Is it not desirable that the 
same course shall be taken in regard to 
the warrant—namely, that every warrant 
issued under the section shall be in the 
form contained in the Schedule? I 
think it would be for the convenience 
of the Committee if that course were 
adopted, and, therefore, I will move the 
omission of all the words after the words 
‘* Every summons under this section may 
be in the form in the Schedule of this 
Act, or to the like effect.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To omit the words “Every warrant to 
commit a witness to prison for refusing to 
answer a question put to him on an examina- 
tion held under this section shall set out the 
question which the witness refused to answer.” 
—(Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That tie words 
proposed to oe left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. HOLMES: The form of the 
warrant is given in the Petty Sessions 
Act to which reference has been made. 

Mr. CHANCE: The warrant given 
in the Petty Sessions Act cannot possibly 
be used for this purpose, and for this 
reason, that the warrant in that case 
states the offence, it gives the names of 
persons, and a number of other things, 
which cannot possibly be stated in a 
warrant committing a man for refusing 
to answer a question in this preliminary 
inquiry. If such a form of warrant is 
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used it will only involve trouble in future. 
How can you fill up a warrant stating 
specific names, when the very essence of 
the preliminary inquiry is to discover 
whether a crime has been committed, 
and who committed it? I think it is 
only reasonable that the question should 


be postponed until we reach the Schedule. | s 


We are making substantial progress 
with the ciause, and we have every desire 
to assist the Government. Nothing 
could be more reasonable than to accept 
this simple Amendment, which only 
postpones the matter until the proper 
stage for entertaining it is reached. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn): 
I wish to point out to the Attorney 
General for Ireland that the Amendment, 
as it stands, is absurd, because it says 
that the warrant shall set out the ques- 
tion. The investigation may, however, 
involve a great number of questions— 
for instance, as to what the witness has 
been doing for several weeks. He may 
be asked—‘‘ Where were you on a par- 
ticular day?’ and he says—‘“‘I decline 
to answer.” How could the Court 
judge, from that question, whether it 
was a question a witness was bound 
to answer under the Act? In the Court 
of Chancery, when a witness is asked a 
question, and refuses to answer, it is 
necessary to set forth the context of the 
examination, and unless this is done in 
this instance, it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether the witness refused to 
answer a question which the magistrate 
was entitled to put. I am sure the 
Attorney General for Ireland will see the 
force of what I am pointing out. To 
give one question alone would, in many 
cases, be altogether absurd. I, there- 
fore, hope that the Government will 
consent to the Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Member, and that the form of 
warrant shall be contained in the Sche- 
dule, and shall set forth what it was 
substantially that the witness refused to 
answer. It is quite evident that a cer- 
tain portion of the examination must be 
set out, in order to show the relevancy 
of the question the witness refused to 
answer. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
While I am of opinion that the Attorney 
General for Ireland has met the promise 
he made the other day, and while I think 
the statement of the question would 
enable the person challenging it to raise 
the matter in another Court, I submit 
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there is some slight inaccuracy in the 
view put forward by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that it will be suffi- 
cient to adopt the form of warrant 
already set out in the Petty Sessions 
Act. I do not think that that form can 
be adopted here, and there must be a 
ial form to meet the requirements of 
this measure. We are, therefore, only 
wasting time in discussing the matter. 
If weare going to provide that the form 
of summons is to be specified in the 
Schedule, I think it would be better to 
provide, also, that the warrant shall be 
set forth in the Schedule. A form of 
warrant used in other cases cannot apply 
literally to this clause. 

Mr. HOLMES: It would not apply 
literally, but if you give a new form of 
summons the warrant would follow that 
summons. This is the third time that 
this question has been discussed, and if 
it is now allowed to stand over until the 
Schedule is reached without taking a 
Division upon it, in all probability there 
will be a fourth discussion. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I am anxious to save the time of the 
Committee, and I will, therefore, ask 
the hon. Member, who moved the 
Amendment, if it is really necessary that 
he should press it. The Attorney 
General for Ireland, as I understand, 
has agreed that the warrant shall set 
out the question. Ido not quite under- 
stand when the question is set out what 
the Court is to do; but I do not believe 
the Court would allow itself to be 
baffled when a question has been sent 
up to be dealt with; but that it would 
insist on having brought before it all 
the particulars affecting the question. 
It is quite evident that there must be 
a new form of warrant if a common form 
of warrant would not do; but I think 
that all these matters may be left over 
to a later stage, because any decision 
we may arrive at now would not con- 
clude the matter at all. Hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway have already ob- 
tained a considerable concession in the 
fact that the warrant is to set out the 
question which the witness has refused 
to answer. 

Mr. CHANCE: I am willing to with- 
draw the Amendment providing it is 
perfectly understood that I shall not be 
precluded, at a later stage, from raising 
the form of the warrant which is to set 
out the question “the witness refused to 
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answer.” The form of warrant will be 
a very large question indeed, and must 
be discussed either on the Report or on 
some stage or other of the Bill. Ithink 
the Government would be well advised 
if they left it over for discussion until 
the Schedule is reached, rather than 
take it upon the Report stage, because 
upon the Report the matter would be 
more elaborately and more formally dis- 
cussed. I think it would be for the 
convenience of the Committee that it 
should be raised on the Schedule. If, 
however, the Government do not choose 
to take that course, it is their own fault 
if further discussion arises. 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The Amendment as it now stands pro- 
vides that the warrant shall set forth 
the question which the witness has re- 
fused to answer; but there is nothing 
to compel the person drawing up the 
warrant to specify the offence in relation 
to which the witness has been committed. 
I would ask the Government to consent 
to add these words at the end, ‘‘ and 
shall specify the offence in reference to 
which the inquiry has been held.” 

Mr. HOLMES: A warrant of this 
character would not hold water for a 
moment, unless the offence is distinctly 
set forth. 

Mr. CHANCE: I would remind the 
Attorney General for Ireland that a 
warrant was issued under Forster’s Act, 
which ran in this way— 

“To commit a man to guol for having been 

reasonably suspected of having at some time 
or other, at some place or other, committed 
some offence against the peace of Her Majesty 
the Queen.” 
If we are to adopt the form of warrant 
used in the Petty Sessions Ac‘ I do not 
see how it can be made available, be- 
cause it is not at all relevant to a case of 
preliminary inquiry. This, however, 
is a miserably small wrangle upon 
minor matters, and if the Government 
really want to act squarely, it would be 
easy to give an assurance on this small 
but very reasonable point, and not to 
prolong a discussion when we want to 
arrive at more substantial points. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 


to move to add in page 2, at the end the 
following Proviso :— 


Mr. Chance 
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“* Provided that no examination under this 
section shall be held in respect of any matters 
relating to public meetings, or transaction 
relating to the letting, hiring, or occupation of 
land, or the dealing with, working for, or hiring 
of any person in the ordinary course of trade, 
business, or occupation.” 

In moving this Amendment it will be 
my object, although I feel that it is a 
difficult one, to keep clear of other parts 
of the Bill. I will try to do so as far as 
I possibly can. Everyone will perceive 
this, that this first clause includes all the 
offences under the Bill, and the question 
I desire to raise is that there should be 
certain things which may be created 
offences under the Bill which shall not 
come under the operation of this clause. 
A Division was taken the other night upon 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for York (Mr. Lockwood), 
which specified certain offences to which 
alone the clause should be applicable— 
such as murder, arson, and so forth. 
The Committee decided against the 
Amendment, but the Amendment I now 
move has a different scope. It will be 
seen that it admits the application of the 
clause to all offences except those speci- 
fied in the Amendment; but then those 
are offences which are within some 
of the clauses of the Bill, and to which, I 
venture to submit to the Committee, 
legislation of this kind should not be 
applied. The first observation I will 
make is, that the favourite argument that 
this was done in 1882 cannot be applied, 
at all events, to this argument, because 
the Bill of 1882 cid not introduce as an 
offence the matter of conspiracy, such as 
is found in Clause 2, Sub-section 1, of 
this Bill; and, therefore, there is no 
question of making inquiry into questions 
ofconspiracy. A similar clause in the Act 
of 1882 also excluded that part of this 
Bill which refers to public meetings. 
Therefore, it will be seen that shere is no 
question of the application of the Act of 
1882, either in regard to conspiracy or 
to matters relating to public meetings. 
In the provisions of the Criminal Code 
as introduced into the House by Sir 
John Holker, to which reference has 
frequently been made, it was distinctly 
admitted that these private inquiries 
were not to be of universal application, 
and that they were to be applied only to 
offences to which they might be con- 
sidered appropriate. In the Code of 
1882 there was an express exception of 
all offences except those in which a man 
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might be arrested without a warrant, a 
term which indicated that, in regard to 
the classification of offences, there were 
certain offences which could only be 
dealt with by summons, and which 
would not be subject toa private inquiry 
of this kind. It would seem to be unwise 
and unjust to make inquiries of this kind 
extend to minor offences, and expose 
people to an investigation into all the 
circumstances of their social and private 
life. The popular representation of this 
Bill is that it is directed against crime, 
and, in the case of Scotland, which has 
been cited in justification of the measure, 
it is thoroughly understood that these 
inquiries must be directed against crime. 
Now, people understand by crime mur- 
der, arson, outrage, moonlighting, cattle 
maiming, and so on; and it is to such 
crimes that these inquiries may be pro- 
perly applied. It is not necessary for 
my argument that I should enter into 
the discussion of this point at this 
moment. I admit that it is so, but that 
is not the point which I desire to raise. 
What I ask is, will the Government be 
content with that? If they be content 
to direct this inquiry against that which 
is popularly understood as crime, then 
they may get on very fast with their Bill. 
It is one of my principal objects to get 
at the mind of the Government on the 
subject—to know what are the purposes 
and what are the objects to which they 
intend to direct these powers ; andI hope 
we shall have from them a frank and a 
clear statement on this subject, which 
may very much facilitate this discussion 
and considerably shorten our labours. 
If the Government say that they do not 
intend to apply this power to murder, 
outrage, moonlighting, cattle maiming, 
and so on, but that they mean it for 
something else, then I would ask what 
else? The Attorney General for Eng- 
land stated the other night that the Go- 
vernment mean to direct this power 
against Boycotting. Let us goa step 
further. Whatdothey mean by “ Boy- 
cotting?”’ Dothey mean “intimidation ?” 
There, again, I should not feel inclined 
to take issue with them, but do they 
mean by ‘‘ Boycotting”’ combination? 
Again, I put the question pointedly tothe 
Government, and I ask for an answer, 
and a plain answer, toit. Dothey mean 
combination apart from intimidation 
—the intimidation which was dealt 
with in the Trades Unions Act of 1875, 
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which contains a definition of intimi- 
dation. A second question I ask the 
Government is—Do they mean to apply 
these powers to combinations in reference 
to land, in reference to dealing, in refer- 
ence to labour, and so forth, which have 
not been an element of intimidation ? 
I am sure the Government will admit 
that we ought not to allow the Bill to be 
age for one offence, and actually to 

e used for a purpose totally different. 
Therefore, we have a right to under- 
stand exactly, plainly, and clearly what 
it is the Bill is intended to be used for, 
To my mind, the expressions contained 
in the Bill are very suspicious. In the 
first sub-section of Clause 2 the con- 
spiracies and combinations are set out, 
and they are kept altogether separate 
from violence and intimidation. The 
intimidation section is Sub-section 2; 
but the section which relates to con- 
spiracy and combination is Sub-section 1, 
which has no reference in it to intimi- 
dation. I can, therefore, only conclude 
that the Government are directing this 
Bill against combinations which are not 
combinations of intimidation. Other- 
wise, why do they make that distinction ? 
It is quite plain that under Sub-section 1 
the Government may deal with combi- 
nations which are not combinations of 
intimidation at all. Oombinations for 
purposes of Trades Unions have been 
declared by Act of Parliament to be 
lawful. It was found necessary by 
Statute to declare them lawful, because 
the Judges had declared them to be un- 
lawful; and, therefore, the words which 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland has put on the 
Paper to meet that objection—namely, 
‘‘ which would be punishable by law” 
—do not help the matter at all, because 
they simply throw the tenants of Ireland 
back into the position of workmen before 
the Act of 1875—that is to say, that they 
are subjected to the law affecting Com- 
mon Law conspiracy without protection. 
To show what dangers people may be 
exposed to under Common Law con- 
spiracy, I will simply quote a passage 
from a very high authority—a friend of 
mine, Mr. Wright, who is well-known 
to all lawyers, and whose book was of 
great assistance to us in the contest we 
engaged in some years ago in regard to 
Trades Unions. Those Trades Unions’ 


discussions were founded upon the ne- 
cessity of making clear, and, to some 
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extent, overruling, the decisions of the 
‘Judges, and more especially the decision 
which had been given in the case of the 
gas-stokers. Mr. Wright says that in 
the old days it was a criminal offence to 
break a contract between master and 
servant, end this was laid down to be 
the law—that to break down a contract 
of that character was acriminal offence ; 
but if there was not evidence of a con- 
spiracy, it was not held that the break- 
ing of a contract, or a combination to 
break a contract, was any offence at all. 
It cannot be maintained in law that a 
combination to break a contract is a 
criminal offence, and yet that seems to 
be what is indicated in the Ist sub- 
section of the clause, where it says— 

“ Any criminal conspiracy to compel or in- 
duce any person or persons not to fulfil his or 
their legal obligations."’ 

What do the Government mean by that? 
Do they mean that if three persons agree 
together not to perform a contract that 
that is acriminal offence? I ask the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland and the hon. and learned 
Attorney General for England to answer 
that question. No doubt the Judges, 
as Mr. Wright points out in his book, 
held that an agreement to break a con- 
tract was a criminal offence. That, 
however, was universally recognized to 
be wrong; and of the great objects of 
the Act of 1875 was to make it clear 
that no agreement, or combination to 
break a contract, was a criminal offence. 
I take it that the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland will not 
deny for a moment that, under that Act, 
a combination not to keep acontract is not 
made an offence in the Criminal Law, and 
yet it seems that that is intended by the 
present Bill. It is a subject of which, I 
think, we ought to have a clear indica- 
tion from the Government as to their 
view of the matter. We ought to be 
told by them do they, or do they not, 
hold that, apart from intimidation, an 
agreement to break a contract is a crimi- 
nal offence. If that is so, it militates 
against the fundamental principle of 
law, which is this—that the Criminal 
Law is not to be brought in in aid of the 
enforcement of a civil contract. If it 
be true that a combination to break a 
contract is a criminal offence, then the 
person who enters into a marriage con- 
tract, and who is induced by his friends 
to break it off, instead of being liable in 
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damages, may be liable to a criminal 
indictment for a conspiracy to break a 
contract. I ask the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
whether, in order to enforce a contract 
of marriage, he proposes that it may be 
possible to indict persons for conspiracy 
to break that contract. I only wish to 
know where we stand, and what the 
view of the Government is upon that 
question. No doubt, in the old days the 
language of the Courts was extremely 
loose; and there is great danger here, 
because the Government are going, for 
the first time, to entrust the dealing 
with this question of conspiracy to the 
Resident Magistrates— men who are 
not necessarily learned in the principles 
of the law, and who may have a 
disposition to strain those principles of 
the law. lf a man chooses to strain 
the law of conspiracy, thera is nothing 
that he cannot do, and no person whom 
he cannot bring within the meshes 
of the law. In the case of Eccles, de- 
cided in 1783, it was laid down by Lord 
Mansfield that the illegal combination 
was the gist of the offence, so that ifa 
person in possession of any article of 
trade may combine to sell it at a certain 
price, or not to sell it under a certain 
price, every person who combined in a 
strike of that kind could be indicted 
for conspiracy. That is the Common 
Law doctrine iu regard to conspiracy— 
‘namely, that if three tradesmen or 
merchants agree together not to sell an 
article under « certain price, they are 
guilty of conspiracy. I see that the 
Attorney General for England smiles at 
that, but I will tell him that that was 
the doctrine which we found it necessary 
to legislate against in the Trades Unions 
Act. That is the Common Law doctrine 
of conspiracy; and, therefore, if any 
tradesman combines with another set of 
tradesmen to obtain a certain price for 
certain articles, he is guilty of a criminal 
offence; and every labourer who com- 
bines in a strike subjects himself to an 
indictment. During a great part of the 
present century men have been fre- 
quently sent to prison for such combi- 
nations without having resorted to any 
intimidation at all. Parliament felt the 
extreme danger and injustice of such a 
state of the law, and in the Bill which 
was brought in by Sir Richard Cross 
they overruled that doctrine, and gave 





the people security against it. I had 
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the honour of taking part, with my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James), in the 
discussions which resulted in that Bill 
being brought in. The question which 
I have now to ask the Government is 
this—Will you give to the tenants of 
Ireland the same protection which Par- 
liament has given to the labourers of 
England by the Trades Unions Act? 
Apart from intimidation under the 
Trades Unions Act a combination is 
lawful, and cannot be dealt with as a 
criminal offence by any Judge or any 
magistrate in England. Do you pro- 
pose to make the law in Ireland the 
same as in England, and, if not, will 
you give some reason for not doing so? 
In England the feeling of the Judges 
was—and no doubt they were perfectly 
honest in expressing that feeling— 
that combinations of this kind were 
unlawful, but all that was altered 
by the Trades Unions Act of 1875. 
Will the Government place the Irish 
tenants in the same position with refer- 
ence to their combinations? Will they 
declare that every combination of the 
tenants of Ireland with reference to the 
tenure of land, so far as it may affect 
the interest of the landlord class, is 
lawful, and ought not to be dealt with 
as an offence? If the Government will 
not do that, they must give some reason 
for their refusal. I ask no more than 
that the Government shall make it per- 
fectly clear, beyond any possibility of 
contradiction, that the right of combina- 
tion of tenants in Ireland with respect 
to land, which is their industry, shall be 
placed upon exactly the same footing as 
the combination of labourers in England 
with regard to their wages. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I am extremely 
reluctant to interfere with the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman; but I 
must point out that the whole of his 
argument, so far, has been directed 
towards an Amendment to the first 
sub-section of Clause 2, and is not 
strictly relevant here. The argument 
here ought to be of this character— 
although certain transactions may be 
made punishable, they ought not to be 
examinable. The argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman is that they 
ought not to be punishable, and that 
contention should be raised on the 
first sub-section of Clause 2. I do not 
know whether it is convenient to the 
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Committee that the discussion should 
proceed now. Although it may be 
irregular, that may no doubt be done 
by an understanding being come to by 
the Comimttee. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT: I re- 
cognize the pertinence of the observa- 
tions that have fallen from the Chair. 
I commenced my argument by saying 
how difficult I should find it to separate 
the two cases, because I felt how closely 
interlaced they are one with the other. 
It is extremely difficult to discuss 
them separately, because it is neces- 
sary to consider how this power of in- 
quiry into a particular matter really in- 
volves the matter itself. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): Do I understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to say on behalf of his 
Friends that they mean to take the dis- 
cussion now, and not on Clause 2? 
[‘* No, no!” 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: No; 
I do not say that. The discussion on 
Clause 2 will be taken when that clause 
is reached. It is impossible for me to 
give a pledge of that kind. One of the 
arguments used for applying this Bill 
against combinations is that they fear 
the character of coercion. Well, but 
what do you mean by coercion? Every 
strike is a coercion, in its very nature. 
As Mr. Wright says—‘‘ The very mean- 
ing of a strike is a combination to cause 
a master or workman to act in his busi- 
ness or employment in a manner in 
which he does not wish to act, #.e., to 
coerce him.’’ Therefore every strike is 
coercion ; every combination is coercion. 
Every combination is, of course, an 
injury to the person against whom it is 
meant. If a dozen men say they will 
not work at less wages than a particular 
figure, that is an injury to the employer 
who, if he could take each man sepa- 
rately, might get his work performed at 
a lower rate. Therefore all these com- 
binations are of the nature of coercion, 
and are to be put down per fas et nefas. 
It depends upon the heinousness of the 
offence whether we are to put it down by 
extraordinary methods. This is an ex- 
traordinary method. Nobody doubts 
that. The question is to what offences 
is the remedy to be applied, and I say 
that it is not to be applied to offences of 
this character, and if the Government 
endeavour to justify its application to a 
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combination of this kind, because they 
say it partakes of the character of coer- 
cion, then I say that that is an argu- 
ment which will apply equally to a strike, 
because a strike is necessary in the 
character of coercion. Therefore I say 
that you ought not to apply limits of 
this kind merely for the purpose of 
maintaining civil contracts. You are 
not to do it by imposing this form of 
punishment, and here I will point out 
that this is a preliminary question to the 
question of punishment. It is not as if 
there were proof that anybody had com- 
mitted an offence that a magistrate 
might surmise that there had been a 
combination of which there was no evi- 
dence, except what he was going to 
obtain bythe mere force of this examina- 
tion. There is nothing until the exami- 
nation commences inthe shape of a corpus 
delicti at all. The magistrate may get 
hold of all kinds of persons, and may 
inquire into their habits of life and all 
their business transactions in order, if 
possible, to discover a combination which, 
when he has discovered it, he might 
convert it into acrime. That isthe real 
operation of this clause. Ido not charge 
the Government with intending it, but I 
point out that this is what may happen, 
and what I ask from them is a distinct 
disclaimer, and a Parliamentary se- 
curity that this shall not be the re- 
sult of the present legislation. The 
question which I want particularly to ask 
is this. If there were a Land Trades 
Union—I will give it that name—if 
there were a land Trades Union in Ire- 
land in every respect upon the lines and 
the principles and the details of a labour 
Trades Union in England, and if it were 
applied to the tenure of land in Ireland, 
do the Government intend to apply this 

rivate inquiry to such Trades Unions ? 

f you do, tell me why you draw a dis- 
tinction between a land Trades Union 
and a labour Trades Union. I put this 
hypothesis that the tenants of Ireland 
may constitute themselves a Trades 
Union, and call themselves a Land 
League or a National League or any- 
thing else; but, as a matter of fact, they 
are only a land Trades Union, and if 
they proceed by combination among 
themselves to deal with the tenure of 
land in particular districts, or even 
throughout the whole of Ireland just as 
Trades Unions do in England, do you 
mean to apply this investigation to such 
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Trades Unions in the hope of discovering 
in their transactions something which 
may make their combination criminal ? 
That is the definite question which we 
ought to consider. It would appear that 
it is absolutely necessary that combina- 
tions of this kind should be entered into. 
We have before us the fact, that last 
February rents which had been imposed 
of £7,550 a-year, had been fixed by the 
Land Court at £5,664, showing a reduc- 
tion of more than 30 per cent. More 
than that, there are a great number of 
tenants who cannot go into the Court 
now because their rent has been adjudi- 
cated upon ; therefore they are unable to 
defend themselves. They can only de- 
fend themselves by means of combina- 
tion. Combination is their only defence, 
and the question is—How are yougoing 
to deal with those combinations? Are 
you going to root them out by the help 
of these private inquiries under Clause 
1? Are you going to set to work under 
that clause by putting overy man under 
examination to see whether he isin a 
combination or whether he intends to 
join one, because the words of the 
clause are— 

“ Any person who, by words or acts shall in- 

cite, solicit, encourage, or persuade any other 
person to commit any of the offences herein- 
before mentioned.” 
Is a person who advises a combination 
in reference to the land, presumably 
examinable in a private inquiry under 
Section 1? I remember that when my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James) and 
myself were working together in regard 
to the law of Trades Unionsin England, 
my right hon. and learned Friend said 
the complaint of the working man was 
that the law of conspiracy pressed with 
peculiar irritation, by reason of its un- 
certainty. He said that that was the 
law laid down by the Judges, and he 
maintained that in punishing what the 
law called conspiracy we were punishing 
what the working man called combina- 
tion. Apply that sentence to this case, 
and apply it to Section 2 of the Bill— 
that in punishing what the Act calls 
conspiracy, we are punishing what the 
tenants in Ireland calls combination. 
My right hon. and learned Friend added 
these words— 

“ They are bound tocombine ; and experience 
shows that without combination, all attempts 
to improve their situation is hopeless.” 
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Is not that true of the present situation ? 
Let us know whether this Bill is directed 
against combination. Let us know how 
far it is to go against combination, and 
if you strip it of the element of intimida- 
tion, do you mean to act against it pre- 
liminarily by the private inquiry and 
subsequently byimprisonment? I have 
said all that I need say in respect to the 
land; but the section goes much fur- 
ther. It deals with persons working 
for, or hiring any persons in the ordinary 
course of trade, business, or occupation. 
Consequently you may inquire into the 
reason why any man does not deal with 
a particular tradesman. The magistrate 
may send for him and say—‘‘ Why don’t 
you deal with so-and-so.” Why am I 
to answer such a question—a question 
which may be put to me, in order to ex- 
tract from the answer some proof that I 
may have combined with other people 
not to deal with a particular individual ? 
I very much doubt whether, if you 
invoke the old Common Law doctrine, 
you can establish that that is a con- 
spiracy. Are you to proceed against 
half-a-dozen people who say they will 
not deal with a certain publican because 
they object to the character of his house. 
Is a combination of that kind a con- 
spiracy ? Or take the case of an ordinary 
grocer. Ionly want to ascertain what 
the doctrine is which the Government 
hold on the subject, and how they are 
going to deal with it. The words of 
the clause are ‘ hiring any person or 
ao in the ordinary course of trade, 

usiness, or occupation.” Surely that 
would strike everybody who comes 
within the definition of the Trades 
Unions Act? The Bill recapitulates the 
old law before the Trades Unions Act 
was passed, and converts these acts into 
a conspiracy. In fact, the Bill is a 
frightful extension of the Criminal Law, 
and it gives a frightful extension to 
the inquisitorial preliminary inquiry, 
because even if you admit that the com- 
bination itself is punishable, you are 
not going to apply this inquiry to people 
who have been proved guilty of combi- 
nation, but to order an inquiry in order 
to ascertain whether there has been a 
combination or not. I want to know 
who, under such an Act, would be safe ? 
The Attorney General for Ireland him- 
self might be had up and asked as to 
his dealings with others, who he works 
for, and by whom he is paid? All 
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these investigations may be applied 
to one man as well as another, and 
rigidly applied, would make social life 
intolerable. These are things which I 
maintain you ought to leave to the Civil 
Law. I know that it is said the essence 
of the offence lies in the combination ; 
but if there is a thing which it is lawful 
for one man to do, why should it not be 
lawful for two men, or three, or any 
number of men to do the same thing 
together, unless they use intimidation, 
which the law very wisely provided for 
in the Act of 1875? I sincerely hope 
that we are not going to introduce, for 
the first time, a doctrine of conspiracy, 
which, as far as the action of Parliament 
is concerned, has never been introduced 
before, and which in itself is unfair and 
unjust. I am sorry to say that recently 
the Irish Judges, in regard to the 
doctrine of conspiracy, have gone far 
beyond what has ever been held before 
even in the most extreme cases. That 
is a fact which ought to make us still 
more careful. We found it necessary in 
England to legislate against the doctrine 
laid down by such an eminent Judge as 
the present Master of the Rolls—Lord 
Esher—then Mr. Justice Brett—in the 
ease of the gas stokers. There would 
be infinite danger in leaving the matter 
loose and at large in Ireland, especially 
in the present social condition of Ire- 
land. I strongly protest against the in- 
quisitorial power conferred upon the 
Resident Magistrates under this clause 
of the Bill. You may justify it, as it 
was justified in 1882, if you have the 
same justification—namely, that there 
is a dangerous prevalence of secret 
societies in Ireland, as was mentioned 
in the Preamble of the Act of 1882. I 
will admit, for the sake of argument, that 
you may use this power as it was pro- 
posed to be used in the Act of 1882 in re- 
gard to what is ordinarily understood by 
the wordcrime, but notforthe purpose of 
dealing with combinations which, in my 
opinion, are perfectly legitimate. There 
is now only one other point to which I 
wish to refer—the question of public 
meetings. I hope, when we come to 
the clause of the Bill dealing with that 
question, we shall press the Government. 
If they want to make use of the White- 
boy Acts, they ought to put into the Bill 
an abstract of the clauses of those Acts 
which they desire to incorporate with 
the Bill. In criminal legislation it is 
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especially necessary to be previse, and 
it would be easy to condense into a short 
clause such provisions of the Whiteboy 
Acts as the Government mean to use. 
They have given a number of frag- 
mentary clauses of which it is extremely 
difficult to make head or tail. This, at 
least, is clear—that by virtue of those 
Acts and the Bill, if any persons as- 
semble by day or night to the ‘terror 
of Her Majesty’s subjects,”’ by the de- 
cision of the magistrate it is an offence. 
It is quite true that the Act says ‘‘ to 
the terror of Her Majesty’s subjects,” 
and that no persons ought to meet to the 
terror of Her Majesty’s subjects. Who 
is to define what constituted such terror? 
What do the Government mean? I will 
tell you what a Tory Government of 
former days decided in the case of the 
Peterloo riots. Those riots arose out of 
the meetings called for the reform of 
Parliament. The military fired on the 
mob, and the question arose whether 
the meeting was an illegal one. Two 
great legal authorities —Lord Eldon and 
Lord Redesdale—gave their opinion in 
favour of the Government—that it was 
an illegal meeting. We shall find here 
what was then held to be an illegal 
meeting ‘‘ to the terror of Her Majesty’s 
subjects.” Lord Eldon said that when 
he read the law books he found that 
numbers constituted force, force terror, 
and terror illegality ; and, under those 
circumstances, he said he could not deny 
that the Manchester meeting was an 
illegal meeting. Look at the process of 
reasoning; numbers constitute force, 
force terror, and terror illegality ; and, 
therefore, that meeting, without having 
been proclaimed, was illegal. Conse- 
quently, a numerous meeting is neces- 
sarily a terror to Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. I will ask the right hon. and 
aed Attorney General for Ireland if 
he accepts that as the doctrine in re- 
ference to illegal meetings in Ireland? 
Lord Redesdale went even further. He 
said that every meeting for Radical re- 
form was not only a seditious attempt to 
undermine the existing Constitutional 
Government by bringing it into hatred 
and contempt, but was an overt act of 
treasonable conspiracy against that Con- 
stitutional Government, which the King, 
as its head, was bound by his Coronation 
Oath to maintain. Therefore, as a meet- 
ing that is numerous is an illegal meet- 
ing according to Lord Eldon, a meeting 
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for reform is a treasonable conspiracy 
according to Lord Redesdale. There is 
nothing to prevent a Resident Magistrate 
from holding the same doctrines as Lord 
Eldon and Lord Redesdale; therefore, if 
a meeting is numerous, the numbers in- 
spire terror, and a meeting in favour of 

ome Rule is, of course, a treasonable 
conspiracy. I want to know if these doc- 
trines are to be left to the Resident 
Magistrates to determine so far as the 
application of the Whiteboy Acts is con- 
cerned. Not merely anybody who goes 
to a meeting, but anyone who gives 
notice of a meeting or publishes it, or 
even has it in contemplation to do so, 
may be secretly interrogated by a magis- 
trate, and if the magistrate does not 
approve the objects of the meeting, it 
may be forbidden, and even imprison- 
ment may be inflicted. But there is a 
much more serious power which comes 
up under Clauses 6 and 7. Clause 6 
provides that— 


“If the Lord Lieutenant is satisfied that any 
association formed for the commission of crimes, 
or carrying on operations by the commission of 
crimes, or encouraging or aiding persons to 
commit crimes, or promoting or inciting to acts 
of violence or intimidation, or interfering with 
the administrution of the law, or disturbing the 
maintenance of law and order,”’ 


he shall have power to proclaim it. That 
sounds all right, but if hon. Members 
will look at the bottom of the clause they 
will find that the expression ‘ crime” 
means any offence punishable under the 
Act. Therefore, it is not even the Resi- 
dent Magistrate, but if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is of opinion that any association 
is a criminal conspiracy under the sec- 
tion, or a combination of which he does 
not approve, he may without any judi- 
cial decision, or even the form of appli- 
cation to a Resident Magistrate, by his 
mere ipse dizit, make it criminal, and 
everybody who has had anything to do 
with it may be sent to prison summarily 
on his declaration. Any half-dozen 
people selected by the Lord Lieutenant 
may be declared to be an association of 
this character. By Clause 7 the term 
‘association’ is made to include any 
combination of persons, whether the 
same be known by any distinctive name 
or not. Therefore, any combination in 
reference to land proposing to hold a 
meeting will be at the mercy of the Lord 
Lieutenant, who may deal with it with- 
out any preliminary inquiry whatever, 
or auy legal discussion. It is converted 
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into an illegal meeting ipso facto, and 
all persons belonging to it may be sent 
to prison. At this early stage, I think 
we have a right to know to what pur- 

es the Government mean to apply 
these clauses, and whether or not they 
really intend to do that which appears, 
on the face of the words of the Bill, to 
be the purpose of it. I hope, and fully 
expect, to receive a disclaimer from the 
Government that they intend to do any- 
thing of the kind. Ifthey have no such 
intention, I trust they will accept my 
Amendment, so as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the Bill being applied to such 
purposes. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, at end, add—“ Provided that no exa- 
mination under this section shall be held in re- 
spect of any matters relating to public meetings, 
or transaction relating to the letting, hiring, or 
occupation of land, or the dealing with, work- 
ing for, or hiring of any persons in the ordinary 
course of trade, business or occupation.’’—(Sir 
William Harcourt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): I must protest, although 
in no hostile or controversial spirit, 
against the course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has delivered a 
long, elaborate, and able — but a 
speech which would certainly have been 
more appropriate at a later part of the 
Bill. Ihave no doubt the same argu- 
ments would be repeated hereafter, 
either by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self or some of those who sit near him, 
with not less detail or elaboration. The 
result will probably be that what might 
have been dismissed at one sitting will 
now be extended over two or three. If 
the arguments which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has addressed to the Committee 
are of such a kind as to convince the 
Committee that the offences dealt with 
in the later clauses ought not to be in- 
cluded in the Bill, then ipso facto, by the 
very action of the Committee, they will 
cease to be the subjects of a private in- 
quiry under this section. Therefore, it 
would have been more for the conveni- 
ence of the Committee that the discus- 
sion should be taken upon the question 
whether certain offences are to be pun- 
ished summarily or not, and act upon 
the subsidiary question whether there 
should be a private inquiry into them. 
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T have said that the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman was very long and 
elaborate. There was, however, one 
remarkable omission in it, and that was 
that he never once alluded to his own 
Amendment. I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is responsible 
for the drafting of the Amendment. It 
seems to me that it is couched in terms 
so vague, so wide, and obscure that I 
have not been able, even with legal as- 
sistance, to find out what its operation 
really would be. Look at the wording 
of the Amendment. It says— 

**No examination under this section shall 
be held in respect of any matters relating to - 
public meetings.” 

As I understand, the result would be 
that if a murder happened to be com- 
mitted at a public meeting no examina- 
tion should take place into any of the 
circumstances connected with it under 
the first section. Then the Amendment 
goes on to say, that no inquiry shall be 
held into any 

“transaction relating to the letting, hiring, or 
occupation of land, or the dealing with, working 
for, or hiring of any persons in the ordinary 
course of trade, business, or occupation.” 

That seems to me to exclude all agrarian 
offences whatever. Take the case of the 
murdered man Murphy as an example. 
I do not suppose that that is the object 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but it is 
the effect of the clause. The murder of 
the man Murphy undoubtedly was con- 
nected with the letting, or hiring, or 
occupation of land. If the clause were 
adopted textually it would certainly pre- 
clude examination into cases like that of 
the murder of Murphy. I do not think 
it necessary to spend a longer time over 
this Amendment, considering that the 
right hon. Gentleman never referred to 
it once in the course of his speech. 
Therefore, in the few remarks I propose 
to make, I shall confine myself to the 
remarks the right hon. Gentleman has 
made to the Committee. But the right 
hon. Gentleman asked two or three cate- 
gorical questions with regard to the in- 
terpretation we put upon the clause and 
the combinations we wish to punish 
under it. I am not going to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman into his learned 
disquisition upon the law of conspiracy. 
The conspiracy the Government mean 
to punish under this Bill, and mean to 
inquire into under this clause, is suf- 
ficiently defined either in the body of 
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the Bill itself or by the Amendments 
the Government have put upon the 
Paper. The Government have made it, 
I hope, perfectly clear that, while they 
make no attempt, and mean to make no 
attempt, to modify the law of conspiracy, 
they mean to confine the operation of 
the Bill strictly to conspiracies which, 
by the law as it at present stands, are 
criminal and indictable conspiracies. 
We consider that to be a sufficient limi- 
tation. Then, says the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, it was found necessary in 1875 
to alter the law of criminal conspiracy 
with regard to workmen, and ought we 
not to extend to the tenants of Ireland, 
if they combine with regard to rent, the 
same protection which is extended to 
the workmen of England when they com- 
bine in trade disputes and in the matter 
of wages? The right hon. Gentleman 
must be perfectly aware that the law 
of conspiracy as it regards wages has a 
special history of its own entirely dis- 
tinct from the law of conspiracy as re- 
gards such matters as the letting and 
hiring of land. Every lawyer in the 
House will be perfectly aware that 
according to the doctrine universally 
prevalent in this country a number of 
years ago, it was a grave public danger 
that there should be any combination at 
all with regard to the rates of wages. 
The Courts of Law and statesmen looked 
in the most jealous manner upon any 
attempt on the part of workmen to deal 
with these matters; and, therefore, it 
was that as the Common Law relating 
to criminal conspiracy was regarded as 
extremely harsh, onerous, and unjust, 
it did well to limit and alter it in 1875. 
But there has never been any similar 
application of the law of conspiracy in 
the matter of the letting and hiring of 
land. The right hon, Gentleman has 
allowed his imagination to wander at 
large and to conceive all manner of 
eases in which the tenants might com- 
bine to alter rent. He has invented 
eases of conspiracy which no lawyer 
would admit to be cases of criminal con- 
spiracy under the existing law. The 
right hon. Gentleman mentioned the case 
of three tenants agreeing together to 
try to induce a landlord to let land to 
them at 15s. instead of £1 per acre. 
He said that under the existing law 
that would be a criminal and indictable 
conspiracy, and that therefore it would 
be punishable summarily under the Bill 
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we have drafted. It would be nothing 
of the kind. It would not be criminal 
conspiracy, and it would not be indict. 
able conspiracy, nor would any Judge 
ever decide that it was. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that the law 
of conspiracy is an obscure law. It is 
said that it is a difficult law, which is 
capable of dangerous extension, and 
that we are leaving its administration 
to men who are not learned in the law 
—namely, the Resident Magistrates. 
But the right hon. Gentleman forgot to 
say that the Resident Magistrate’s de- 
cision is not final. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
He may give two months’ imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not com- 
— of the interruption. The hon. and 
earned Member is quite correct in say- 
ing, that under the Bill, as we have 
drafted it, we may have followed too 
closely the Act of 1882, and that by the 
existing law of Ireland there is no ap- 
peal if the imprisonment is for less than 
a month. But we propose to give an 
appeal in every case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: With no accu- 
mulative sentences ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There will be 
an appeal in every case to a County 
Court Judge, and if, on legal technicali- 
ties, the County Court Judge is objected 
to, the Government will be prepared to 
consider a plan for giving an appeal 
in cases in which a legal difficulty may 
be involved to a still higher tribunal. 
Therefore, no weight is to be attached 
to the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that those who will have to ad- 
minister the law in the first instance 
will not be trained and competent 
lawyers. The right hon. Gentleman says 
—‘‘ Restrict the Bill to those offences 
against which it is popularly supposed 
to be directed, and we will allow; you to 
pass it.” He says that it is popularly 
supposed to be directed against crime. 
The special offence which the right hon. 
Gentleman desires to exclude by that 
limitation is, as I understand, the 
offence of Boycotting. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. 
What I said was combinations in which 
there was no intimidation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 

ing on this stage of the Bill to enter 
into a definition of the word “ Boycot- 
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ting;” but if the right hon. Gentleman 
supposes, for one moment, that the 

eople of this country imagine that this 
Bill is not directed, among other things, 
against the offence of conspiracy to Boy- 
cott, I can assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he is very much mistaken. 
I believe there is nothing going on in 
Ireland at this moment which causes 
more universal horror and disgust in 
this country than this widespread prac- 
tice of Boycotting. [An hon. Member: 
And the operations of the Primrose 
League.] I should not think the Bill 
worth going on with if the Committee 
were to compel us to exclude from its 
operation the offence of conspiracy to 
Boycott. To return for a moment to the 
clause under discussion, which the right 
hon. Gentleman left so very wide. We 
are of opinion that every offence which 
is worth punishing under the Bill is an 
offence worth inquiring into under this 
clause. To that broad principle we 
mean to adhere. It will rest with the 
Committee to decide what the offences 
should be; but decision must be made, 
not upon this clause, but upon the later 
clauses of the Bill. I will conclude by 
saying, that although the right hon. 
Gentleman holds out to us the hope that 
if we are ready to make the large con- 
cession that is asked for, and which, it 
is understood, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) supports, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman indi- 
cated in a speech recently delivered, we 
shall get rid of our principal diffi- 
culty in passing the Bill, all I have to 
say is, that the Government are dis- 
tinctly of opinion that that which they 
are not prepared to yield to argument 
they are not prepared to yield to Ob- 
struction. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): In my 
opinion, this is one of the most import- 
ant Amendments which have yet been 
moved. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, just before 
he sat down, remarked that any offence 
which is worth prosecuting under this 
measure is worth inquiring into under 
this clause. Now, Sir, that leads me to 
ask this question— What is the object of 
the clause at all? What is the justifi- 
cation the Government put forward for 
retaining it ? There is no question here 
of the failure of juries. The clause has 
nothing to say to juries, whether juries 
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do their duty or not. The ground upon 
which the clause is justified is simply 
the difficulty which is alleged to exist in 
Ireland of obtaining evidence, and of 
bringing offenders to justice, or rather 
of making them amenable—to use a 
technical expression contained in the 
clause. I think it will be admitted by 
every Member of the Committee that 
we should closely watch a Bill of this 
kind, and that we should put no power 
into the hands of the Executive, in re- 
gard to a necessity for which they have 
not made out a strong and complete 
case. Let me admit, for the sake of 
argument, that there are cases in which 
there is a difficulty of obtaining evi- 
dence, and a difficulty in making a per- 
son amenable for the offence he may 
have committed. Can anyone say that 
that applies to offences in the nature of 
combination — combination such as I 
have myself been engaged in? In such 
combinations there is not the smallest 
difficulty in obtaining evidence, or in 
making persons amenable. Look at 
what occurred in Ireland during the 
last winter. Combinations which we 
desire to exempt from these prelimi- 
nary inquiries were well known to 
exist in the country, and that the Go- 
vernment desired to make us amenable 
to the law. Had they the smallest scrap 
of difficulty in obtaining evidence, evi- 
dence as to all our proceedings, and in 
making us amenable to justice? No- 
thing of the sort, and the Judges 
who tried the case stated that that 
there was not only evidence, but 
a superabundance of evidence as to 
the whole nature of the conspiracy in 
which we had entered. It was the jury 
who failed to see that there was any 
evidence of conspiracy at all. There- 
fore, in combinations of this character, 
there is no difficulty in getting all the 
evidence you desire to have; no diffi- 
culty whatever in bringing that evidence 
before the jury; no difficulty in making 
people amenable; but the difficulty con- 
sists in convicting the prisoner. There- 
fore, I say, with regard to these com- 
binations, leaving out of the question 
transactions connected with public meet- 
ings, there is not a shadow of excuse for 
including them in this preliminary in- 
quiry, even if a case should be made out 
for punishment under the Bill. Therefore, 
I think I have given an unanswerable 
reply to the contention of the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland, who said that, in 
the opinion of the Government, any 
offence that is worth punishing under 
this Bill is worth inquiring into under 
this section. I think I have shown that 
the offences which the Government con- 
sider to be worthy of punishment under 
this Bill are plain and manifest offences, 
and that there is no necessity for in- 
quiring into them under this section, 
inasmuch as they are done in the open 
light of day with abundant evidence of 
what has been done. That isone strong 
reason which induces me not to accept 
the clause of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in the opening portion 
of his speech, criticized the drafting of 
the Amendment at considerable length. 
I think that is a very poor way of con- 
ducting a debate of this character. The 
truth is, and this is the real point at 
issue—if the Government are prepared 
to grant any concession, the right hon. 
Gentleman should have pointed out the 
terms on which the Government are 
willing to consent to an Amendment 
which may meet the difficulties we find 
to exist in this clause. The right hon. 
Gentleman characterized this as a sub- 
sidiary and an unimportant question. 
Now, I do not think that it is either 
subsidiary or unimportant. I have held 
from the very outset, as I hold still, that 
this clause places in the hands of the 
Executive powers of the most oppressive 
character it they choose to abuse them. 
And the matter largely turns on the 
question whether the Executive Go- 
vernment of Ireland will abuse these 
powers, or whether they will not? If 
the Executive Government intend to 
abuse the powers conferred upon them 
in this section, I do not believe it is 
possible to conceive any more intolerable 
oppression than may be put in force 
under the clause. I believe that this is 
one of the things the Government will do, 
when they secure the passing of the Bill. 
Under this section, they will be em- 
powered to make inquiry in any district 
in Ireland, whether there has been a 
combination under the Plan of Cam- 
paign, or whether a combination against 
the payment of excessive rents exists. 
They will be able to summon every man 
in the district before a secret inquiry 
who is suspected of holding Nationalist 
opinions, or of sympathizing with the 
views of the Nationalists; and if no 
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limit is put to the questions which ma 
be asked, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that they can so frame their ques- 
tions, and still keep them legal, as to 
enable them, under this clause, and 
under the pretext of inquiry, to enter 
into matters with regard to which there 
is not the smallest necessity for inquiring 
into, because they will be matters of 
public notoriety, and they will then be 
able to imprison every man who is con- 
sidered by the Government to be an 
obnoxious and a dangerous character in 
a particular district. We have seen 
persons sent to prison in open day for 
refusing to answer questions put to them 
with a political bias ; and powers of this 
kind will be used to imprison and remove 
persons who are obnoxious and trouble- 
some to the Government. We are not 
concerned, in opposing the power of the 
Government, to inquire into Moonlight- 
ing offences and other offences of that 
nature; but what we are afraid of is 
that they will be required by the pres- 
sure of their supporters in Ireland to 
carry out an investigation in connection 
with the estates of every landlord in 
Ireland who is undergoing the Plan of 
Campaign, or who is in fear of the Plan 
of Campaign. Any landlord, whose ten- 
ants do not pay their rents satisfactorily, 
will swear that there exists a combination 
on his estate, and that that combination 
has been brought about with the inten- 
tion of lowering rents. An investigation 
will then be ordered, and when that 
investigation is ordered, what will be 
done? The local leaders of the Na- 
tionalist Party will be summoned to 
give evidence. They will nct be inclined 
to give evidence if they are respectable 
men, and even those who may feel in- 
clined to do so, will not dare to do so, 
because we know what a man would feel 
if he were placed under the stigma of 
being called an informer in Ireland. 
Therefore, these unfortunate men, no 
matter how respectable their position, 
and however free from crime they may 
be, will be placed in this cruel position 
—they will be called up before a bogus 
secret investigation to give evidence as 
to some alleged conspiracy. They will 
be asked to give evidence which, in 
their minds and in the consciences of their 
fellows around them, bears upon the 
rivate concerns of their neighbours. 
hey will refuse to give that informa- 
tion, and they will be thrust into gaol 
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and kept there for a month, or two 
months, according to the nature of the 
warrant, without security that when 
they are released they will not have to 
undergo the same ordeal again. The 
Government say that the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman will include 
agrarian crimes. That is not the inten- 
tion of the Amendment, whatever its 
words may be. The intention is that 
this system of oppression—and I am 
confident that it will be in full swing 
in the course of a month or two after 
the Act has passed—shall not be pos- 
sible. They say that we must trust 
in a matter of this kind to the Go- 
vernment that the Act shall not be 
abused. Now, I am not inclined to trust 
to any Government, either Liberal or 
Conservative; but I agree with Sir 
George Trevelyan that, from the very 
nature of the case, we are bound to dis- 
trust a Tory more than a Liberal Govern- 
ment, because in Ireland a Tory Go- 
vernment will consist of the landlords 
and their agents and supporters. There- 
fore they will be bound to strain the 
powers conferred on them in the interest 
of the only supporters they have in Ire- 
land. With this foreknowledge, we are 
entitled to assume that the clause will 
be strained, and that the most oppressive 
use will be made of it against the tenants 
and in favour of the landlords. The Go- 
vernment say that they want to inquire 
into conspiracies, and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland gives us an assurance that 
they have put certain Amendments in 
the Bill which will prevent anything 
being treated as a criminal conspi- 
racy under the Act, which was not 
an indictable offence before the Act 
passed. That is a very comforting as- 
surance, or, at any rate, it may be to 
the Government ; but we who have gone 
through the mill in Ireland, and have 
had some experience in matters of this 
kind, know very well what amount of pro- 
tection it will afford us. Lord Fitzgerald 
has laid down what the Lawof Conspiracy 
is in the case of the ‘‘ Queen ». Parnell.” 
Lord Fitzgerald’s judgment in laying 
down the Law of Conspiracy as far as 
Ireland is concerned, and I suppose it is 
the same in England, is now quoted by 
all Judges of any authority in Ireland. 
He has declared, in the clearest and 
most unmistakable language, that a 
combination of tenants in Ireland formed 
for the purpose of lowering rents, or for 
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holding rents, is a criminal conspiracy in 
Common Law, and an indictable offence. 
He used these words— 


‘* For a single tenant to withhold his rent and 
break his contract with a view of coercing his 
landlord to lower the rent is no offence at all ; 
but for two or three tenants to agree together 
for the same purpose and for the same ubject ix 
an indictable offence in the Criminal Law.” 


Then what comfort is it to be told by the 
Government that they are not going to 
use this law in order to secure a convic- 
tion for a conspiracy which is not an 
offence against the Criminal Law al- 
ready? Let me take my own case. I 
have never been out of a criminal con- 
spiracy since the year 1879. The Judges 
in Ireland clearly laid that down on the 
two occasions on which I stood my trial. 
Then, how was it I escaped, seeing that 
I had broken the law? Why, every- 
body knew that I had done so. I have 
spent all my life advising the tenants of 
Ireland not to do certain things, and the 
reason I escaped was that the Govern- 
ment were not able to get a jury in Ire- 
land to agree to find me a criminal under 
the Common Law. If the Irish people 
had the power, they would give the same 
protection to the tenant farmers of Ire- 
land as is now enjoyed by the labouring 
men of England, and the Law of Con- 
spiracy would be checked by Statute. 
This Bill is a Bill to deprive us of the 
protection of juries, and for the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to say that nothing 
will be held a conspiracy or an indictable 
offence except what is now a conspiracy 
in Common Law, is really a most con- 
temptible way of dealing with the mat- 
ter. Supposing an investigation is 
ordered in Ireland in regard to some 
particular estate, in regard to which 
there has been trouble. Take, for in- 
stance, Mr. Shirley’s estate in Monaghan. 
If the provisions of this Bill were en- 
forced, Mr. Shirley’s agent is the man 
who would swear the information upon 
which the secret investigation would be 
ordered, and every single individual who 
has taken a leading part in encouraging 
the tenants would be directed to give 
evidence, and would probably be put in 
gaol. The confederacies of tenants are 
not the only confederacies which exist in 
Ireland. We have, also, in Ireland a 
great number of landlord confederacies, 
and I fail to see why it should be held 
to be criminal and punrishable by law, 
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and why investigations are to be con- 
ducted into confederacies to lower the 
rent, when it is admitted on all hands 
that the rent is too high, while the con- 
federacies of landlords, who conduct 
their operations much more secretly 
than we do, and who do not publish 
their proceedings in the newspapers, 
are to be allowed to continue unchecked. 
If the Chief Secretary for Ireland insti- 
tutes proceedings against our combina- 
tions in Ireland, will he order inveetiga- 
tions into similar combinations on the 
part of landlord confederacies and emer- 
gency men, with the view of meting 
out the same justice to them? [Mr. 
A. J. Batrour: I will.] I understand 
the Chief Secretary to say that he will 
deal out the same justice to the land- 
lords as to the tenants; but I will tell 
him that, strong a man as he is, he dare 
not, and he will not do it, because, if 
he attempted to do it, he would be 
hunted out of Ireland by the Irish land- 
lords, The right hon. Gentleman does 
not know Ireland well enough yet to be 
aware how any interference with the 
projects of the Irish landlords would 
raise a hornet’s nest about his ears. 
Notwithstanding the promise which the 
Chief Secretary is inclined to give, I 
know that these inquiries into con- 
federacies will be entirely one-sided, 
and that while the combinations of the 
tenants will be put down, those of the 
landlords will be left absolutely free. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland has not 
attempted to give a solitary reason why 
he objects to make this exemption under 
the clause. I have shown that there is 
no necessity whatever for including 
these things. If these combinations are 
punishable and ought to be put down, 
there is no necessity for this preliminary 
investigation. The combinations are 
openly conducted, and those who are 
concerned in them can always be got at. 
I have shown, I think, that the Bill 
will place a power in the hands of the 
Executive which will be unfairly used. 
Our past experience affords us no secu- 
rity that a power of this kind will not 
be unfairly used, and I ask the Govern- 
ment to state a reason why they should 
not except combinations, where no crime 
is shown to exist, from an inquiry which 
even they themselves must confess to be 
uncalled-for and useless. The adoption 
of the Amendment will do no harm to 
their Bill, and it ought to be enough 
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for the Government to know that it will 
be regarded as a concession by us. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): We areasked why weshould not do 
as much for the tenants of Ireland as we 
have already done for the working men 
of England, and the whole of the elabo- 
rate argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) was based upon the analogy 
between the Plan of Campaign and the 
strikes of artizans in this country. 
Now, that analogy is not only insult- 
ing to the artizans of this country, but it 
is hopelessly illogical. May I be per- 
mitted to point out to the Committee 
that, in order to make that analogy even 
approximately applicable, one would 
have to imagine mill hands holding a 
mill during the progress of a strike, or 
miners taking forcible possession of a 
mine. The analogy between the Plan 
of Campaign and the combination of 
working men in England is destroyed 
by the one fact never mentioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite— 
that the English artizans strike with 
their own labour, whereas the Irish 
tenants strike with their landlord’s land. 
That omission seems to me to be alto- 
gether destructive of the elaborate ar- 
gument of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which was entirely one of analogy, and 
we know that false analogy is the 
fruitful parent of error. I must say 
that I think it is very much to be 
regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
should have dealt, what seems to me, 
to be a very serious blow at the 
Resident Magistrates of Ireland. If 
there is in future to be an appeal from 
the decisions of the Resident Magis- 
trates to the County Court Judges, it 
does not require very much prescience 
to foresee that this Bill will produce a 
plentiful crop of them. If the Resident 
Magistrates are not fit to administer the 
law which this Parliament makes the 
sooner they cease to be Resident Magis- 
trates the better. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I remind 
the hon. Member that there is a power 
of appeal now in the case of any con- 
viction for crime in any part of Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Ediuburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I do not intend to give 
force to the conviction expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland that all persons associated 
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with my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby intend to dwell at great length 
on this question. I confess that I waited 
for a moment after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, because I enter- 
tained the hope that some further eluci- 
dation of the matter would be given, 
and that there would be some further 
prospect of satisfying those who earnestly 
desired to see some simplification of the 
question and some light thrown upon 
the obscure objects and purposes of the 
Bill; but as no other Member of the 
Government has risen for that pur- 
pose, I feel it my duty to say a few 
words in order to point out in what 
manner the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has left the question. The right 
hon. Gentleman, as I understood him, 
began by complaining that the Amend- 
ment is not legitimate because it is 
avowed to have reference to a subject- 
matter, which subject-matter has not 
yet been adopted, and which is an ab- 
stract principle which may be excluded 
from the Bill—that is to say, that my 
right hon. Friend proposes to exclude 
from the operation of this clause certain 
provisions which are now included in 
the 2nd clause, which provisions, the 
right hon. Gentleman says, may drop 
out of the clause, and, in that case, they 
would of themselves drop out of this 
clause also, and, consequently, this 
Amendment is illegitimate. That is a 
very ingenious mode of putting the 
question from one point of view; but 
there is another mode of putting it. 
Supposing that these provisions do not 
drop out of the 2nd clause, what be- 
comes of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument? The question for us to con- 
sider is, whether it is likely that these 
provisions will drop out of the second 
clause? Are not the forces of the Go- 
vernment on that side of the House and 
on this mustered for the purpose of 
keeping them in, and, if so, what chance 
has my right hon. Friend of excluding 
them ? e must get at the rational 
principle, and the rational principle is— 
especially after the speech of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland—that they will 
not be excluded from the 2nd elause; 
and, therefore, this is really the proper 
time to endeavour to exclude them from 
the 1st clause, having regard to the dis- 
tinction drawn by you, Sir, that if they 
are inquirable they shall not be ex- 
ominalt. Some of the points which 
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were made by my right hon. Friend 
have been entirely passed over by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. There were 
two points put by my right hon. Friend 
with great force and great clearness. 
My right hon. Friend stated—“‘ Suppose 
the case of a Land Trades Union formed 
in Ireland. Will you extend to that 
Land Trades Union the same, and only 
the same, protection as that which you 
have given by the Act of 1875 to the 
Labour Trades Union of England?” I 
am sorry to say that on this subject the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman was 
too distinct; but I am glad that the 
question has been so plainly put, be- 
cause it is well that the matter should 
be plainly understood, and, by degrees, 
it will be understood by the country. 
Ireland, under the present constitution 
of things, is to have the benefit of equal 
legislation. The argument of my right 
hon. Friend is that land is the subject 
of Irish labour, just as the question of 
wages is the matter that determines 
generally the character and capacity of 
the English Law; and we want to know 
whether they are to have the same pro- 
tection? The Irish Minister tells us 
distinctly—‘‘ No, they are not to have 
the same protection.” He refuses to 
give to Irish labour employed on the 
land the same protection as is enjoyed 
by English labour given in return for 
wages. What is the reason the right 
hon. Gentleman alleges for this un- 
favourable answer, and for this decided 
refusal? Itis that the law with respect 
to wages has been illegitimately aggra- 
vated as against the working man, but 
that there has been no such aggra- 
vation of the law with respect to land in 
Ireland. That contention was distinctly 
met by my right hon. Friend with the 
assertion that the fact stated is entirely 
erroneous. I believe that we, and others 
who are better acquainted than I am 
with the law, are of opinion that the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
who has just sat down, has correctly 
and accurately stated the doctrine of 
conspiracy affecting the taking of land 
laid down by the Irish Judges. Now, 
Sir, what is the protection given to 
English labour under the Trades Unions 
Act which ought not to be given to Irish 
labour? Let that be stated, and let that 
be understood, because, on the face of 
it, the present state of the case is clearly 
this, that there is to be a protection 
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given to English labour which the Go- 
vernment, with professions of equality 
upon their lips, are about to refuse to 
Irish labour. We must hear, and hear 
from authorities more acquainted with 
the law than the right hon. Gentleman, 
what the special case is with respect to 
English labour, and the necessity for an 
alteration of the law in regard to Ire- 
land. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
accept the right hon. Gentleman’s 
version of my argument. I never said 
anything about Irish labour. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
sorry if I have seemed to confuse the 
matter. I meant the labour given for 
wages in England, and the labour given 
upon land in Ireland. It is a question, 
in that point of view, between English 
labour and Irish labour. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland did not think it 
proper to take any notice of the argu- 
ment of my right hon. Friend upon the 
subject of public meetings, which have 
a vital bearing upon the whole matter, 
because it is not a question with regard 
to the combination for conspiracy, as it 
now existsin Ireland. It is not a ques- 
tion of Statute Law; it is a question of 
the doctrines of the Common Law, and 
the extensions of that law which have 
been given to it by the dicta of the 
Judges. My right hon. Friend has 
shown—and his statement is not con- 
tested—how, in the case of public meet- 
ings, according to the doctrine of a very 
high authority, the mere numbers of a 
meeting constitute force, because num- 
bers make force, force makes terror, and 
terror brings persons within the purview 
of the law. Then, Sir, another point 
was raised by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), if possible, of greater importance, 
that of Boycotting. What was the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland? He said 
he would not give a definition of Boy- 
cotting, and, having said that, he said 
that the repression of Boycotting was 
the object and purpose of his Bill in so 
high a degree that if the efficacy of the 
Bill against Boycotting were taken away 
the Bill would not be worth proceeding 
with. Well, why does he not tell us 
what he means by Boycotting; did my 
right hon. Friend leave to him an excuse 
for the evasion ? It was put by my right 
hon. Friend in the most pointed manner. 
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Boycotting, I apprehend, is not a statut- 
able term, and we have a right to ask 
what is meant by it; we have a right to 
know from Her Majesty’s Government 
what they mean by Boycotting. My 
right hon. Friend has made it perfectly 
simple for them to explain their views 
on the matter. Do you mean by Boy- 
cotting, acts which involve intimidation ? 
If you do, there is no dispute between 
us. Intimidation is a legal offence, and 
there we are with you. But if you do 
not mean that, do you mean combination 
which does not mean intimidation, be- 
cause, if so, then all our charges against 
this Bill are justified, and we must give 
it the best opposition in our power. 
Well, Sir, why did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
refuse to answer that question? Is it 
Boycotting which involves intimidation, 
which involves legal offences, or is it 
Boycotting signifying only combination 
and exclusive dealing, and not involving 
legal offence? We did right in asking 
that question, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land says he will not yield to Obstruction 
what he will not yield to argument, I 
beg leave to say that we will not yield 
to tyranny what we will not yield to 
reason. I doubt the wisdom of intro- 
ducing such topics either on one side or 
the other; but surely it is no Obstruction 
that a Gentleman on the Ministerial 
Bench, who refuses to explain the very 
thing which he declares to lie at the 
base and foundation of his Bill, should 
be pressed for an answer. I shall be 
very glad ifthe hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster) who, I understand, is likely to 
follow me and who, I think, is a more 
hopeful subject to deal with than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, will explain to us what 
this Boycotting is at which this Bill is 
aimed. I also hope, Sir, that with re- 
spect to public meetings the Committee 
will learn from the hon. Gentleman 
whether the doctrines which have been 
laid down by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland have been extracted from the 
Common Law, or have been wrung out 
of the Common Law, or have been 
foisted into the Common Law by politi- 
cal prejudice, and are still in vogue and 
are still to be the basis of the action of 
the Government. I think some gain 
will be achieved by this discussion if 
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we get from the Government a clear 
account of what it is that constitutes the 
special necessity for protecting labour 
in England that does not exist in Ireland. 
The vital point is whether their intention 
is to punish combination which leads to 
or includes intimidation or combination 
which does not, and which, however 
little desirable it may be in itself, how- 
ever characteristic it may be of a defec- 
tive state of society, yet is the only 
weapon by means of which the poor, 
humbler classes of the people of Ireland 
can defend themselves against the risk 
of oppression. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarD Wexster) (Isle of Wight) : 
Mr. Courtney, I am unwilling to stand 
between the Committee and the Division. 
Upon the other hand, I have not the 
slightest wish to avoid answering the 
direct appeal made to me by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt). I have 
certainly not in the least desired, and I 
am certain no other Member of the Go- 
vernment has desired, that there shall 
be the slightest doubt as to what our 
intentions are, and as to the meaning of 
this Bill. We have alleged over and 
over again that this Bill is directed 
against crime, and we draw no distine- 
tion between crime and offences. It is 
with that object that the clauses of this 
Bill have been framed, and we ask 
anyone to point out language or words 
in the different sections which are 
capable of any meaning but that. Now, 
Sir, we have heard a very interesting 
argument from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby on the Law 
of Conspiracy, aud part of that argu- 
ment has been repeated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, and who has, also, asked us, 
are you prepared to refuse to the tenants 
of Ireland the same protection that you 
give to the labourers of England? Sir, 
of course we are not prepared to refuse 
to persons in Ireland, in the same posi- 
tion as the labourers of England, ex- 
actly the same protection we give to the 
labourers in Wactend ; but those who 
study the law, and those who do 
understand the question, as I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman does, can- 
not seriously mean that there is any 
real parallel between the state of cir- 
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cumstances which led to the passing 
of the Trades Unions Act and the 
circumstances which affect the rights 
between landlords and tenants. In the 
first place, we have that significant dis- 
tinction to which attention was called 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, that the law, as 
between masters and servants, had de- 
veloped into such a condition of things 
that it called for remedy, and called for 
remedy because criminal proceedings 
were taken in respect to matters which 
ought to be the foundation of civil 
remedy, and that it was because 
there had been a practice, partly 
founded on ancient Statute, and partly 
founded on Common Law, of treating 
matters as between masters and servants 
as within the purview of the Criminal 
Law, that it became necessary to inter- 
fere in the matter. But will any lawyer 
in the House suggest that there has ever 
been a practice or instance of setting in 
force the Criminal Law as between land- 
lord and tenant. I only hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), or 
some of his right hon. Friends, will 
make his meaning clear. It is impos- 
sible to question the right of tenants to 
combine for the purpose of saying— 
‘We will try and induce our land- 
lords, by fair means, to charge a lower 
rent, or we will agree together that 
we will leave our farms rather than 
pay a certain rent.’’ I do not believe 
that there is any Judge who would 
pretend that such a combination was 
unlawful. [Cries of ‘Yes! over and 
over again.” | I repeat my statement, 
Ido not believe there is a Judge who 
would allege that in such a case there 
was a criminal conspiracy. But when 
the tenants whocan pay combine for the 
purpose of bringing the landlord to his 
knees, for the purpose of keeping out of 
the landlord’s pocket the money which 
belongs to him, an entirely diffe- 
rent set of circumstances arises. It 
requires no deep study of the Law of 
Conspiracy to see the distinction be- 
tween a combination of a number of men 
to say—‘‘ We are not willing to give 
more than a certain amount, but we 
think there should be some fair pressure 
put on the landlord to make him come toa 
fair agreement with us,” and a combina- 
tion between people who are in a posi- 
tion to pay, and who would be willing 
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to pay individually were it not that they 
are induced to abstain from paying be- 
cause the hope is that thereby the land- 
lord will be deprived of his money, 
and will be coerced into making an 
arrangement which will be putting an 
end to legal bargain. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) will 

ive me his attention for one moment. 

have suffered more than once in this 
House from observations made by the 
right hon. Gentleman when my mouth 
was closed, and at atime when, owing 
to the course of debate, I could not 
interrupt him, because I do not like in- 
terrupting speakers on the other side, 
and never do it if I can avoid it. When 
I said that there was a broad distinction 
between criminal conspiracy and con- 
spiracy, the right hon. Gentleman sub- 
jected me to his most caustic criticism. 
He turned round to hon. Gentlemen 
behind him, and asked if they had ever 
heard of criminal murder, of criminal 
perjury, and said, was it not a ridiculous 
thing to talk about criminal conspiracy ? 
I wonder whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has since that speech consulted 
that admirable treatise to which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby referred to-night when he re- 
ferred to an opinion which every Eng- 
lish lawyer respects, I mean the opinion 
of Mr. Wright, well known to hon. 
Gentlemen who sit opposite as well as 
to those who sit on these Benches. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian know that 
that very work, which was quoted so 
much by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, is a work in 
reference to the law of criminal con- 
spiracy? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian has said 
that my statement, that there is a dis- 
tinction between criminal conspiracy and 
conspiracy, is nonsense, and, therefore, I 
think I am justified in retorting on the 
right hon. Gentleman by quoting an 
authority to which he and his Culleagues 
have referred, in which pages are de- 
voted to the distinction between criminal 
conspiracies and other conspiracies. On 
page 57 of that work, there will be 
found these words— 

‘‘It must be remembered that there is no 
intrinsic efficacy in the word ‘conspiracy,’ or 


in the word ‘ confederacy,’ or in the word ‘ com- 
bination.’ ‘Conspire (said Lord Campbell in 
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Hamp’s case, 1852) is nothing; agreement is 
the thing.’”’ 

It is therefore the criminality of the con- 
spiracy that is important, it is the agree- 
ment either to do an unlawful act or to 
obtain an unlawful end, which consti- 
tutes that which is a criminal conspiracy. 
T assure the right hon. Gentleman I have 
not made this reference simply for the 
pleasure of doing so, and I am perfectly 
willing to submit my argument upon 
this question to the judgment of the 
House. We never intended to suggest 
that when four men meeting together 
said—‘‘ We think we are over-rented, and 
we will ask for a reduction from next 
Michaelmas, and unless we get it we 
will hold this land no longer,” it was an 
improper combination. I have stated 
the law both of England and Ireland, 
and although I am not going to lengthen 
the debate on this point, I think it 
necessary to make good my observations 
with regard to this matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian asks the Government for an 
assurance as to what we mean by our 
Bill ; our answer is that the Bill clearly 
shows its own meaning. Now the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
has asked us to put some words into the 
Bill which will indicate the class of 
conspiracy. There could not be a more 
unwise step; there could not be a moro 
misleading step; there could not be any 
step, in my opinion, which would be 
more retrograde in connecticu with the 
Criminal Law. It is utterly impossiblo 
for any person to define beforehand 
what may be the actual case which will 
constitute a criminal conspiracy, and for 
this reason, as the right hon. Gentleman 
knows perfectly well, that the intent 
you have at the time you are doing an 
act may make that which is an innocent 
act for one purpose a criminal act for 
another purpose. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian has 
asked if we mean intimidation—if we 
mean anything else but intimidation ? 
Why, Sir, does the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean to suggest to this Committee 
that there are not classes of Boycotting 
which are perfectly well known and 
understood by every Member of this 
House, and which you could not very 
strictly bring within the meaning of the 
word intimidation ? I can imagine cases 
in which there have been conspiracies 
for the purpose of libelling individuals. 
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[ Home Rule cheers.| I have no sympathy 
with conspiracies to libel individuals ; 
but I may say that it is just because 
you can imagine some of the direst 
forms of oppression of this kind brought 
to bear on peaceable individuals, which 
do not come within the legal or popular 
meaning of intimidation, that you do 
require to have a clause which, while it 
shall indicate on the face of it the 
criminality of the act, shall not attempt 
to define that which is or is not a 
criminal conspiracy. I think I men- 
tioned this on a previous occasion, but 
I may be permitted to mention it again, 
that it is not very many years ago that 
you could not find the word Boycotting 
in the dictionary. It arose from that 
which was undoubtedly a criminal act 
practised upon Captain Boycott, and 
here we have got that which many hon. 
Members admit to be a state of things 
which ought to be put down. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), cer- 
tainly the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), has over 
and over again said that he protests 
against Boycotting. We have got, un- 
doubtedly, a state of things which 
everybody agrees ought to be put down, 
and yet we are asked to define in this 
Act what will be Boycotting, perhaps, 
10 years hence. Reference has been 
made to a passage from page 7 of the 
Report of Lord Cowper’s Commission. 
I am not going to read it again because 
1 have read it at length in the course of 
the debates on this Bill; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian wants to know what we mean 
by Boycotting, we mean the practice 
there spoken to in that strong language 
of condemnation by a Commission which 
is frequently appealed to by hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway. I believe it 
to be impossible to define what Boy- 
cotting may develop itself into in the 
future. Now, I hope I shall be pardoned 
for a moment if ? refer to the Act of 
1882. I never have referred to that Act 
for the purpose of justifying the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
present occasion. We justify our con- 
duct on the reasons which we have over 
and over again explained to the House. 
But I ask, when you are dealing with a 
particular remedial proposal, and when 
you find that that particular remedial 
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proposal has been directed to certain evils 
two or three years ago, and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have changed their minds 
on the matter, whether we are not surely 
justified in asking why, if an inquiry 
clause were considered to be a proper 
kind of clause to be applied to certain 
offences in 1882, it is not a proper clause 
to be applied to the same kind of offences 
in 1887? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) have referred to intimidation. 
Does the Committee remember that, ac- 
cording to the Act of 1882, it was con- 
sidered necessary that you might have 
a secret inquiry in the case of intimida- 
tion by an individual ? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby evidently agrees with me on 
this point. Now, I want to know if it 
was a right thing to inquire secretly into 
intimidation by an individual, which 
means that you have to have a man up 
and ask him, were you intimidated by a 
particular individual, on what logical 
argument can it be said it is not right 
to inquire into a conspiracy to intimi- 
date ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have never said that this power should 
be applied to intimidation; what I said 
referred to conspiracy, apart from in- 
timidation. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER: I want 
know, if conspiracy to intimidate is to 
be inquired into, why other kinds of con- 
spiracy are not to be inquired into? 
Much mischief might be done by slan- 
derous remarks with regard to indi- 
viduals, and I am utterly at a loss to 
understand on what grounds it can be 
suggested that that class of conspiracy 
is not to be made a subject of inquiry. 
What we say is this, that if you once 
get the principle recognized, that it is 
necessary that you should be able to get 
at the bottom of societies which are, to 
a certain extent, I will not say secret in 
name, but secret in operation, which are 
by ways and means which are not appa- 
rent on the surface interfering with the 
free action of individuals, who wish to 
be unmolested, by acting upon, or getting 
other people to act upon, them in an 
unlawful or criminal way, we care not 
what shape it may take, whether it be 
violence, intimidation, attempts to get 
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people not to deal with them—we say 
that the vice which lies at the root of 
this conspiracy and combination is the 
same, and once you grant there shall be 
inquiry into one, there ought not to be 
any halting place in the inquiry into 
them all. It is unnecessary for me to deal 
at the present moment at greater length 
with that matter. I confess I was some- 
what surprised that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) should 
have thought it worth while to unearth 
what he called the dicta of Tory lawyers 
in connection with the Peterloo riots, for 
the purpose of suggesting that Tory or 
Unionist lawyers of the present day have 
the same ideas in their minds as the 
lawyers of that day had. Will he kindly 
refer to the speech of any public man on 
this side of the House, or among the 
Liberal Unionists, who has ever sug- 
gested that to such a public meeting as 
could fairly be described as a harmless 
meeting, the law in regard to unlawful 
assemblies should be applied ? The right 
hon. Gentleman would have us believe 
there is no such thing as an unlawful 
assembly—that it is a term unknown to 
the English law, unless the rule 
which was supposed to be applied 
in the case of the Peterloo riots was to 
be the test of what is an unlawful 
assembly. He would have us believe 
that the opinion held in regard to the 
Peterloo riots is to be taken as a test of 
the opinion which prevails in the minds 
of some Gentlemen as to unlawful as- 
semblies in the present day. I must 
say that, if that kind of argument is 
going to be used in regard to the mean- 
ing of unlawful assembly, we are justi- 
fied in asking hon. Gentlemen opposite 
what they meant when they said in the 
year 1882— 

“* Every person who, in a proclaimed district, 
takes part in any riot or unlawful assembly, 
shall be deemed to be guilty of an offence 
under this Act.”’ 

I say this, if a private inquiry clause was 
deemed to be a proper kind of clause to 
apply to unlawful assemblies in the year 
1882, will the right hon. Gentleman tell 
me why a similar clause applied to cer- 
tain offences should be wrong in 1887 ? 
That question I submit to the judgment 
of the Committee. We have never had 
one single answer to that, nor have we 
received from right hon. Gentlemen op- 
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am not going to argue at any greater 
length as to what is the meaning of 
Clause 2. I fear that notwithstanding 
the honest wish of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby, that we 
should discuss the principle of this clause 
at the present moment, we shall be 
treated to the same kind of debate that 
we are now having when we come to 
that clause. I will say, in conclusion, 
that the Government are making no 
change in the law. We are not seeking 
to re-enact or disinter fossil dicta 
which have remained buried for years, 
and which no Judges of modern times 
have unearthed. We have, on the face 
of our Bill, stated the conspiracies to 
which we wish this Bill to apply, and 
what we wish the procedure of inquiry 
and the procedure of punishment to be. 
In the first place, the conspiracy will be 
criminal, and in order to make that 
meaning clearer, 1 have put upon the 
Paper an Amendment whereby we have 
said that the conspiracies shall be con- 
spiracies punishable by law at the time 
of the passing “‘ of this Act.” I do not 
know that any lawyer who honestly 
wishes to define the offence and to show 
what are criminal acts could do more 
than that. I protest against the sugges- 
tion that the Government intend to pick 
out certain acts of individuals and con- 
demn them as offences for political rea- 
sons. I do not apologize for detaining 
the Committee so long, because I desired 
to make our meaning clear. I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
can say that I have not made my mean- 
ing clear. He may not agree with me; 
but I would ask the Committee not even 
to adopt the spirit of his Amendment, 
which we conceive would be most mis- 
chievous. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
propose to detain the Committee, but 
only rise for a moment or two to offer a 
personal explanation. I agree with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that inter- 
ruption is often very inconvenient, and 
I therefore did not interrupt him in the 
course of his speech. I wish to say that 
I am totally unaware of the offence with 
which he charges me. I have never pre- 
sumed to criticize at all, much less to 
describe in disrespectful language, any 
legal opinion given by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. It would be ex- 
tremely wrong in me, and very absurd 
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of me, to do so. I was criticizing the 
language used by another person not 
having legal authority. 

Sir CHARD WEBSTER: The 
matter arose in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the first reading of 
the Bill, in which he offered most caustic 
criticism on the use of the words ‘“‘crimi- 
nal conspiracy.” Thereupon I, inter- 
locutarily, called attention to the words 
“criminal conspiracy,” and the right 
hon. Gentleman at once replied that the 
expression was nonsense, and turning to 
me, said to me across the floor of the 
House, ‘‘ Would the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General think 
of speaking of criminal murder, or of 
criminal burglary?” [Mr. W. E. Guap- 
STONE made a gesture of dissent.] The 
right hon. Gentleman will pardon me, 
what I state is not for the purpose of 
justifying myself, but for the purpose of 
showing that there is a solid distinction 
which the law regards as between ‘‘con- 
spiracy’”’ and “criminal conspiracy ”’— 
between combinations and criminal com- 
binations. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We are 
not discussing the validity of the dis- 
tinction at this moment. What I wish 
to say is, that if I used the word “ non- 
sense,” it was not in reference to any 
remarks of the Attorney General. I was 
making no comment on his proceedings. 
I disclaim that altogether, and my ap- 
peal to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was meant to be a testimony of my re- 
spect for and of my confidence in any 
legal opinion he might give. 

Srr RICHARD WEBSTER: I accept 
that explanation unfeignedly. 

Sie WILLIAM HARCOURT: If the 
fault rests upon anyone it rests upon 
me. I believe I was the person who ob- 
jected to the use of the words “‘ criminal 
conspiracy,” and my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian was only 
an accessory after the fact. I objected 
to the words ‘‘ criminal conspiracy ” in 
an Act of Parliament, whether we use 
them in language, or in the title of a 
book, and I shall be glad if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General will produce any Act of Parlia- 
ment in which the words “ criminal 
conspiracy ” occur. When he has done 
that, I will withdraw the statement I 
have made, which is, that it is a per- 
fectly improper legal expression. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
There are absolutely only two proposi- 
tions before the House, one of which 
was put forward by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant for Ireland which has been 
supported by the Attorney General. I 
desire to deal with the right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen with the respect that is 
due in each case to their positions; but 
I must say that I was astounded 
to hear the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland suggest, after having put 
what was so perfectly true—namely, 
that the Courts of Law in relation to 
combinations of working men had 
strained the doctrine of conspiracy to 
the fullest extent—I certainly was 
startled to hear him say that an agree- 
ment between three or more tenants to 
fix the price of land or of the rent of 
land would not be an indictable offence. 
I see I have correctly represented the 
position they took up, for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
indorses that. Do I understand his 
contention to be that an association or 
agreement between two or more indi- 
viduals to fix the price of any article 
whatever, be it rent or anything else, 
has not been held to be conspiracy and 
therefore indictable? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated that no Judge 
has ever held it to be so, or would 
ever hold it to be so. I avow that 
I thought he was wrong when he 
was saying it, but not daring to trust 
my memory against such a high au- 
thority I took an opportunity of re- 
freshing it, and I have been a little 
puzzled since I came back with the 
authority, because I am warned that the 
Government are not going to act on 
* fossil dicta” that no lawyer would take 
up to-day. I do not quite understand such 
a proposition. I thought, and still 
think, that every decision in a criminal 
case is good until it is overruled, and is 
binding on every Judge of equal or 
inferior Court, and I have here a case 
as to which there can be absolutely no 
doubt at all, in which it was held to be 
an indictable offence for two or more 
persons to associate together, and to 
agree together to fix a price at which 
they would sell. I admit that there is 


no magic in the word “‘ conspiracy,” and 
if two or more agree to do a thing, no 
doubt it means the offence of conspiracy. 
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In the case to which I am referring, it 
was held to be an indictable offence to 
combine to fix the price of salt. That 
ease is surely familiar to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General, 
for it is in the 2nd Vol. of Lord Ken- 
yon’s Report, page 300. The judgment 
given in that case was a judgment upon 
which men were sent to gaol. Itisa 
a judgment that is still part of the law 
of the land, and which the Courts must 
feel bound by. Though it may be a fossil 
dictum on Lord Kenyon’s part, it has 
survived in most modern editions of the 
Digest. I have refreshed my memory 
with the modern edition of Fisher’s 
Digest, in which this fossil is preserved. 
But the hon. and learned Attorney 
General managed to puzzle me still 
more. I understood him to argue to 
the Committee that two or more persons 
agreeing to do what one might right- 
fully do by himself would not neces- 
sarily constitute the crime of conspiracy. 
I take leave not only to differ from him, 
but also to refer him to what is not 
quite fossil dicta; but relevant judgment 
on this subject. I will refer him to 
the 14th Vol. of Coz’s Criminal Cases, 
page 508, where he will find that 
the Court, in express terms, ad- 
judged exactly the opposite of what 
he has laid down. The law, or the 
rulings in relation to conspiracy have 
been—if one may say 80, speaking of 
the judgments of the High Court—of 
the very loosest description. It has been 
held to be conspiracy—and conspiracy 
is always held to be a crime—tv stir up 
ill-will between classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. Now, the Attorney General 
put it that no honest combination, no 
combination between two or more ten- 
ants who felt that they could not pay 
and who felt that they ought not to pay 
certain rent, and who combined for the 
purpose of getting their land at a lower 
rent, would amount to the crime of 
conspiracy, but that it would begin to be 
a crime of conspiracy when some one or 
more persons combined who happened to 
be able to pay, or when persons able 
to pay began to be connected with 
that combination or association. Do 
I understand the learned Attorney 
General gravely to argue that that is a 
crime done by a man with money in his 
pocket, which is no crime in the eyes of 
the law if done by a man with an empty 
pocket? I will not venture to put my 
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small—I will not say acquaintance with 
the law; I will not put it as high as 
that—but my small study of the law 
against the opinion so plainly put by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General; but if we were arguing this 
matter before a tribunal that would 
have the right to pronounce a definite 
judgment between us, I should rely with 
confidence that the decision would not 
bein favour of the learned Attorney Gene- 
ral. But what is sought to be done by 
these statements of the learned Attorney 
General? It is sought to impart pre- 
judice into the definition of conspiracy 
here, so as to carry away the Committeo 
for the moment; but I feel that the 
good sense and humanity of the Com- 
mittee will be against declaring that it 
is a conspiracy for tenants in the position 
of those described by Sir Redvers 
Buller as unable to pay who may com- 
bine against the rent which Sir Redvers 
Buller swore was higher than they ought 
to have to pay. I respectfully protest 
against having imported into the matter 
this side issue, for the sake of prejudic- 
ing the argument that the Government 
would not object to those poor people, 
that they would not seek to prosecute 
them for combining, and that it is only 
the people who can pay who would be 
proceeded against for taking part in the 
combination. Then it comes to this— 
that so long as agreement, that associa- 
tion, is between people who by their 
poverty are unable to give any effect to 
combination, you will allow it to take 
place; but the moment the element 
enters into it, that one tenant who has 
means to pay says—‘‘I will join with 
O’Brien, who has not money, and by 
putting my rent in my pocket, or in 
some place of safe custody, will induce 
the landlord to show a measure of jus- 
tice to O’Brien that he otherwise would 
not show,” then thatis acrime. I dare 
not use the word “ nonsense,”’ because 
it would be impolite, coming from one 
like myself to one in the superior posi- 
tion occupied by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General. Still, 
I venture to say that that would be the 
view of the Judges, if such an argument 
were brought before them. I venture 
to say that they would make no such 
distinction between persons who had 
money in their pockets and persons who 
had not. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man pressed the matter further, and 
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said that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby had taken the illus- 
tration of the old Trades Unions, and 
that there was no parallel whatever be- 
tween the position of the Irish tenants 
now and the English workmen then. 
Of course, in a sense it is true that there 
is never any parallel betwen things that 
are different; but there is in this case 
similarity enough to make the matter of 
similarity worthy ofthe consideration of 
this Committee. What is it that is said ? 
It is said that the construction put by 
the Courts upon the law of combination 
was so harsh as to create a wrong for 
which it was needful that there should 
be a legal remedy provided for it in this 
country. Well, I put it that that is ex- 
actly what you have in regard to the 
tenants of Ireland. The conduct of the 
landlords under cover of law, supported 
by decision after decision, has been so 
harsh that, while it may be as perfectly 
legal as the conduct of the employers 
against the employed prior to 1875, it pro- 
duces a state of things that requires some 
legal remedy from this House. Well, 
I do not want to obtrude upon the Com- 
mittee, but I say, notwithstanding what 
has just been argued by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral, that the distinction of “criminal 
conspiracy’’ is a distinction which has 
never been drawn, except, perhaps, on 
the title page of some 3d y or on the 
label or advertisement on the back of it, 
and that the best test will be to take 
Viner’s Abridgment, Bacon's Abridg- 
ment, and Comyn’s Digest. Under the 
head of “‘crimes”’ you will find ‘‘ con- 
spiracy,’’ but you will look for ever be- 
fore you will find ‘‘ criminal conspiracy.” 
You will find conspiracy under the head 
of crimes, just as you will find murder ; 
just as you will find burglary ; or just as 
you will find any other matter which is 
either felony or misdemeanour. But it 
is not true that in law—and I say it with 
all respect-—that there has ever been a 
distinction in our Courts between “ con- 
spiracy” and ‘‘criminal conspiracy.” 
I cannot speak for what Irish Courts 
may have done; but I suppose in that 
matter English law is binding, and 
there never has been a distinction be- 
tween what is called a mere honest com- 
bination of two or more persons to effect 
a particular object and conspiracy. In 
each case it has been a conspiracy, and 
though the maker of the conspiracy 
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might influence the sentence, it in no 
case influenced the conviction. 

Caprain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): I should like to say one 
word with regard to the illustration 
which has been given us as to the 
analogy between conspiracy on the part 
of Irish tenants not to pay rent, and 
combinations on the part of English 
workingmen by Trades Unions. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian has put the case as it 
exists in his view, and he speaks of 
labour given for wages in England, and 
labour given for land in Ireland. He 
asks is the protection which is given to 
English labour to be denied to Irish 
labour? But I would poivt out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that the State in 
England has never attempted to fix 
wages, and that the State in Ireland has 
fixed the wages given for labour for land ; 
and the whole point is this—is it to be 
tolerated that where the State has fixed 
certain rents, laws, and regulations with 
regard to the rent of land in Ireland, 
private conspiracies are to defeat the 
law of the land? I think that point is 
very material, and I merely wish to 
point it out. 


Mr. Appison (Ashton - under - Lyne) 
here rose, and being called upon by 
the Chairman, he at once resumed his 
seat. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Iam rather sorry that the 
Attorney General would not allow the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ashton-under-Lyne to address 
the Committee, because I was myself, 
for personal as well as political reasons, 
rather curious to know how the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would reconcile 
his defence of a case like this, with the 
attitude he took up during the Elections 
of 1885 and 1886. I shall assume that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
going to speak against the Amendment, 
and in favour of the clause as it stands ; 
and as he gives, by his silence, consent 
to that, I will give him notice that I 
shall avail myself of some future oppor- 
tunity of making a slight comparison 
between his attitude now and his atti- 
tude at the Elections. I should not 
have risen, if it had not been for the 
somewhat critical position into which 
the debate has got, owing to the Boy- 
cotting or conspiracy to intimidate exer- 
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cised by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General this evening. I 
am told—and I have no doubt of the 
accuracy of the assertion—that if the 
Attorney General were living in Ireland, 
and I were in Dublin Castle, and had 
the working of a Bill like this in my 
charge, I should be able to bring the 
hon. and learned Gentleman within the 
operation of the present clause and find 
him guilty of intimidation. Let me 
point to another authority. The Attor- 
ney General said that a conspiracy of 
labour would be as injurious as any 
other form of conspiracy, and therefore 
might require as much investigation. 
Well, Sir, if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman will accept an offer from me, I 
will undertake to say very little on any 
further stage of this Bill, if he will con- 
sent to apply as much of this Bill to this 
country as will enable us to bring the 
editor of Zhe Times before a secret in- 
quiry in order to find out who supplied 
him with the forged letter. I know 
very well that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has no intention of doing any- 
thing of the kind, and the fact of the 
matter is, that while every man in this 
country is at liberty to take part in any 
conspiracy he likes, for any purpose he 
likes, yet hon. Members on these 
Benches, and persons who may go to 
Ireland, and may go to the impoverished 
tenantry, and make an offer to assist 
them in their difficulties as regards rent 
and their relations with their landlords, 
if that offer is accepted they will be 
liable to punishment under this Bill. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General is against Boycotting ; 
well, will he undertake to bring under 
the survey of this clause the action of 
the Primrose League in this country ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is, I think, travelling very wide of 
the subject before the Committee. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I am very 
sorry, because I think I am approaching 
a subject which is not at all agreeable 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Now, I wish to put a point that I think 
is certainly in Order, and which I think 
is certainly within the narrowest limita- 
tions of this debate. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
said a little while ago that such a case 
as was referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby could 
not arise under this Bill, and I remem- 
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ber the other night that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land said the same thing. put this 
case then, supposing a certain number 
of men on the estate of the Marquess of 
Clanricarde combined to get a reduction 
of 25 per cent from their rents, they 
would be guilty of conspiracy as this 
Bill would be interpreted by Stipen- 
diary Magistrates. The Chief Secretary 
saliq— 

“ Not at all; there could be no conspiracy in 

such an action as that, and there is no Judge 
who would so declare.” 
But if the Attorney General will, for a 
moment, give me his attention—I do 
not wish to delay him, but his mind does 
not seem to be bent upon the point with 
which I am dealing—I want to show him 
some facts of Irish life, with which, 
I am sorry to say, he is not very well 
acquainted. I say that under this Bill, 
as it would be interpreted by the Irish 
Attorney General, who is sitting next 
him, and by the Irish Judges, com- 
binations of tenants on the Marquess of 
Clanricarde’s estate to get their rents 
reduced by 25 per cent would be an act 
of criminal conspiracy. That is my 
statement. That statement was con- 
troverted. Now, will the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
be surprised to hear that a learned 
Judge, not a Tory Judge, and not a 
fossil Judge, but a man still in the enjoy- 
ment of life, and a Member of “‘ another 
place’’ so recently as 1881, laid down 
the doctrine that any combination or any 
incitement for the purpose of obtaining 
a reduction of rent was a conspiracy 
under the existing law. Now, I will 
read to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
a passage from the judgment to which 
Iallude. Judge Fitzgerald said, in the 
case of ‘‘ The Queen v. Parnell ”— 


“ By the law of the land, what the landlord 
is entitled to receive is the full rent, and the 
tenant is called upon to pay nothing more and 
nothing less ”— 

Now, I recommend that to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Addison), and 
I should like to know what he thinks of 
it— 

‘*nothing more and nothing less, and though 
these rents have been characterized as rack 
rents I have now to tell you, with the entire 
concurrence of my learned Colleague, that to 
incite tenant farmers not to pay their rent is an 
offence against our Common Law, and subject to 
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an indictment for conspiracy as a breach of the 
Common Law.” 

Now, I wonder do the hon. and learned 
Attorney General and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Ashton-under-Lyne know that that law 
was laid down in Ireland, and do they 
agree with that law? Do they agree 
with Lord Fitzgerald that any incite- 
ment to tenants not to pay their rents is 
an offence against our Common Law, and 
subject to an indictment for conspiracy ? 
And mark the words which precede this. 
Judge Fitzgerald says—‘‘ The landlord 
is entitled to a full rent; nothing more 
and nothing less.” Well, then, if we 
incite the tenants to ask the landlord to 
accept 25 per cent less than the landlord 
is entitled to, according to the law, then, 
wo make ourselves subject to an indict- 
ment for conspiracy. Is that not the 
law in Ireland now? That statement 
of the law may be an absurd statement 
of the law, may be an idiotic statement of 
the law, may be a monstrous statement 
of the law—and I think it is all these 
things—but it is the law as laid down by 
Judge Fitzgerald, and it has not been 
revised on appeal by any other tribunal. 
And so we have it laid down clearly, 
as the existing law, that an attempt to 
induce men to bring about an abatement 
of their rent would make the persons 
who do it subject to indictment for con- 
spiracy and bring them within this Bill. 
And it is in the face of well-known facts 
like these that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, with his character- 
istic ignorance of Irish affairs and of 
Irish law—I am not surprised at his 
ignorance of Irish law, because there 
never was such law laid down in the 
world as that of our country—should get 
up and say no Judge could possibly de- 
cide that which, as a matter of fact, 
Judge after Judge has decided in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I said 
to-night was, that if three or four tenants 
agreed together, by combination, to get 
the landlord to reduce their rents, that 
would not be a conspiracy. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: Then I would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman of 
what Lord Fitzgerald said with regard 
to the law of the land. What does the 
right hon. Gentleman say to that ? 
Have I not proved that a J udge has 
decided that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man said no Judge would ever decide— 
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namely, that the incitement of tenants 
to pay a farthing less than their judicial 
rents would be subject to indictment for 
conspiracy, and therefore would brin 

everybody who took part in it within the 
lines of the 1st clause and subsequent 
clauses of this Bill. Now, there is a 
style of argument used on the Treasury 
Bench that I strongly object to. They 
say—‘‘ You must trust to the way in 
which these laws will be carried out— 
you must trust to their being carried out 
in a bond fide and honest manner.” 
Trust to an Irish official as to the way in 
which the law is to be carried out! 
I am justified in saying this, by the 
moral character of the present officials 
in Dublin Castle. I say that, if Dublin 
Castle were manned by Liberal officials, 
instead of, as it is now, by men belong- 
ing to the Orange combination in Ire- 
land, even then this law would be car- 
ried out to the fullest extent. Our old 
experience is that every single power 
which repressive legislation gives to 
Dublin Castle will not only be used, 
but abused, to the very utmost limits 
that imagination can conceive, and to 
the widest interpretation of the law. 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
of the Coercion Bill of 1881. What was 
said in this House during the whole pas- 
sage of that Bill? Why, the late Mr. 
Forster got up time after time and used 
the words which the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland is constantly using. I sometimes 
think that the right hon. Gentleman is 
quoting to the House what he has im- 
bibed from the speeches of that dis- 
tinguished statesman. Mr. Forster said, 
over and over again, that his Coercion 
Bill was not directed against tenants or 
combinations of tenants, and that it was 
not passed for the purpose of collecting 
rents, and, above all, for the purpose of 
collecting rack-rents, but that it was 
passed simply as a measure against 
crime. And now we have the Attorney 
General getting up and saying that this 
Bill is not directed at all against com- 
binations of the tenants, but solely and 
exclusively against crime. A few days 
ago I went over a list of the men who 
were placed in gaol under Mr. Forster’s 
Act. The warrants, it will be remem- 
bered, had to set forth the crime of 
which these men were reasonably sus- 
pected ; and over and over again in those 
warrants the crime was stated to be in- 
citing tenants not to pay rents. An hon. 
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Friend near me remarks that the war- 
rants in which the crimes were set forth 
were printed warrants; and, as I have 
said, the crime was over and over again 
stated to be inciting tenants to intimida- 
tion. In the case of Mr. Forster’s Bill, 
we had a measure, professing to be 
aimed at crime, used almost entirely for 
the extortion of rent. If we go back in 
Irish history we find the same thing. 
In 1846, Mr. Daniel O’Connell spoke of 
some Acts which gave power to magis- 
trates to whip people in prison; it was 
said at the time that those powers were 
not used, but Mr. O’Connell said—‘‘I 
have known men to be whipped almost 
to death under these Acts.’”? Now, the 
moral of all this is, that the pledges 
made in Parliament have always been 
falsified, and the Acts, when passed, used 
to the utmost possible limit, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland laid down what 
appears to be the policy of the Govern- 
ment plainly and lucidly. He said that 
the Government thought it worth while 
to inquire into any offence deserving of 
punishment. Now we exactly under- 
stand where we are. A combination 
against rent, being proved according to 
the existing law, is a criminal con- 
spiracy; therefore, a combination for 
the non-payment of rent comes under 
the 2nd clause of the Bill, and, being 
under the 2nd clause, it comes also 
under the Ist clause; and, therefore, 
we come to this—that the Government 
claim the right to use their secret in- 
quiry against every combination for the 
non-payment of rent. In the face of 
that, I cannot understand how any Gen- 
tleman possessed of ordinary intelligence 
of mind, and even the average conscien- 
tiousness of the House of Commons—I 
cannot understand how any man can get 
up in his place, and any longer describe 
this Bill as a Bill directed solely against 
criminals, and not directed against com- 
binations of tenants. I think I have 
proved that this secret inquiry will be 
used by the Government themselves 
against combinations of tenants. But 
is this a power which the Government 
have not got already? Is it not notorious 
that rack-renting is almost universal in 
Treland at the present moment? The 
Government appeal to Commissioners to 

rove that Boycotting is going on in Ire- 
fand; and, again, they also appeal to 
them to prove that a large majority of 
the tenants are unable to pay the rents 
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demanded of them; and, in the face of 
that, you take powers to suppress by 
imprisonment every combination for 
bringing about the reduction of rents. 
I may say that no more immoral or 
criminal policy has ever been followed 
by a Government. But if there is a 
general combination among tenants, are 
there no combinations among landlords 
in Ireland? There are three landlord 
combinations in Ireland, and they are 
under the control of the worst landlords 
there are in the country. I say worst, 
in the sense of their having been heavily 
mulctedin the Law Courts. Iamnotgoing 
to say anything about the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 
King-Harman), because I assume that 
he is so largely occupied in doing the 
work of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that he will leave the combinations of 
landlords alone for some time to come; 
but the three landlords who have been 
most heavily mulcted are the men who 
have the landlord combinations in Ire- 
land at their disposal. Does anyone 
doubt for what purpose combinations 
under the control of such men will 
be employed? Does anyone suppose 
that these men, who are branded for 
rack-renting, will employ those com- 
binations for any other purpose than 
that of keeping up rents? Here we 
have the three most powerful com- 
binations of landlords in Ireland, and 
they are under the control of three of 
the most rack-renting landlords in the 
country, and, of course, these landlords 
will not endeavour to get better terms 
for the tenants from other landlords than 
they are themselves willing to give. 
Therefore, I think I have shown that 
these combinations will be employed for 
keeping up rack-rents, and increasing 
the number of combinations existing in 
Ireland. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary intend to use the Ist 
clause for examining into the working 
of these combinations? The right hon. 
Gentleman knows very well that a dis- 
tinguished man has described the com- 
binations of landlords in Ireland as con- 
tributing to the state of civil war and 
social disorder that exists there at the 
present moment. The main argument 
used in “another place’”’ has always 
been that, as the tenants combined for 
the purpose of non-payment of rent, the 
landlords combine for the enforcing of 
evictions. If this Bill, which is now be- 
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fore the Committee, is for the pur- 

se of putting down the combination 
of tenants, which is one factor towards 
social disorder in Ireland, ought it not 
also to be used for putting down the 
other factor of social disorder—namely, 
the combination of landlords ? | Laughter. } 
The Chief Secretary sits smiling in his 
place, and does not even give me the 
Cecil nod which we might have expected 
from his family relationship; but I 
would ask him whether he sees that 
there is any possibility of using this 
clause for the purpose of finding out the 
combinations of landlords? [Mr. A. J. 
Batrour: If there is indictable con- 
spiracy.} Then indictable conspiracy is 
not the combination of landlords to keep 
up rents; indictable conspiracy means a 
combination on the part of the tenants 
to put down rents. That being so, I 
know very well that this Bill will leave 
the landlord combinations absolutely 
scot-free, and will do nothing to put 
them down. But is there no other 
reason why the tenants in Ireland should 
be allowed to combine at the present 
moment? Does not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman know well that intimidation and 
Boycotting means the system by which 
men force others to carry out their will? 
Doesnot he know that all these influences 
are employed now by the landlords for 
the purpose of forcing purchase upon 
their tenants? We have stated, over 
and over again, that the landlords in 
Ireland have tried to force their tenants 
into purchasing, and everyone acquainted 
with social and rural life in that country 
knows that the landlords or their agents 
come to the tenants with a notice to 
quit in one hand, and an agreement to 
purchase in the other. What happens 
is this—the Sheriff comes with a posse 
of police, and then you have the tenant 
face to face with the eviction of himself, 
his wife and the children on the one 
side, and on the other, you have a 
Mephistopheles with his exorbitant pur- 
chase proposal. Are hon. Members sur- 
prised that, under these circumstances, 
the tenant prefers to make a bad bargain, 
rather than go on the road side? If you 
take any Tory papers of last year, or 
look at any of the Tory speeches that 
have been made, one argument has 
always been used with reference to the 
Irish Question. The daily Press, the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. Pen- 
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has spoken on the question, has said in 
effect—There is no necessity to give this 
right to tenants to go into Court to get a 
reduction of rent, they can get a reduc- 
tion by simple purchase; these gentle- 
men said that by means of an agreement 
of purchase they could at once produce 
a reduction of 25 per cent in the rent of 
the land; but that is not my way of 
looking at this question. I think that 
the tenant should be free to purchase at 
a rent which has been reduced to its 
proper level ; and I hold that the Chief 

ecretary, by using this clause against 
tenant combinations, will be acting most 
unfairly and most unjustifiably to his 
own country ; because these bad bargains 
which, under this Bill, will fall upon 
the shoulders of the Irish farmers, will 
come in time upon the English taxpayer, 
and then the Tories and the Liberal 
Unionists will be left to congratulate 
each other on having defeated the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin, Oo., N.): I 
think it right that the country and the 
House of Commons will, after to-night, 
at least, know what is practically aimed 
at by this Bill. The great pretence has 
been that the Bill is aimed at crime—at 
criminals, murderers, and persons who 
attempt murder, arson, and so forth; 
whereas now we know that it is aimed 
in reality at peaceable combinations of 
tenants to effect a reduction of their 
rents. A question was put to-night 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) to the Attorney General for Eng- 
land, and I think that question went to 
the root of the whole matter; he asked 
the Attorney General whether this Bill 
was intended to put dowa Boycotting 
attended by intimidation, or, whether it 
was intended to put down Boycotting 
unaccompanied by intimidation. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked for a plain 
answer to that simple question, and the 
Committee now knows the answer which 
was given to it. The Attorney General 
spoke for a-half or three-quarters of an 
hour, and from the beginning to the end 
of his speech he never made an attempt 
to reply to that question. He evaded 
altogether the question whether the Bill 
was intended to deal with Boycotting 
unaccompanied by intimidation. We 
are, therefore, entitled to assume that 
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down crimes, but also to put down com- 
binations which in this country woul 
be regarded as perfectly lawful and de- 
fensible. It seems to me that the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) put the case very well when he 
said that the application of the Bill in 
ease of combinations depended upon 
whether the tenants had money or not. 
I¢ appears that where there is money 
combinations will be protected, and 
that where there is no money poverty 
will be made a crime. That being so, 
the next point is to determine whether 
they have money or not, and that 
seems to be left entirely in the dis- 
cretion of the Resident Magistrates. It 
will be in the discretion of gentlemen of 
this class to determine whether the ten- 
ants have money or not, and, conse- 
quently, whether or not they are to be 
liable to the penalties of this Bill. That 
is a nice state of the law. The 
Attorney General made one statement 
which I cannot allow to pass without 
notice. He said that the question as to 
whether these combinations would be 
put down or not must be accompanied 

y the question, ‘‘ What is their inten- 
tion?” If there has been anything de- 
termined in the course of recent legal 
proceedings in Ireland, it is that the 
question of intent has nothing to do 
with the matter. Again and again it 
has been laid down by the Judges, asin 
the case of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), that the question 
whether the hon. Member had good or 
bad motives did not enter in the least 
into the question ; they said it did not 
matter whether he had the best motive, 
or the worst in the world; but that the 
mere fact that he had incited tenants 
to combine for a reduction of rent con- 
stituted a crime. I cannot help ex- 
— surprise, as some hon. Mem- 

ers on this side of the House have 
already done, regarding the statements 
made with reference to the dicta of the 
Judges. Some of the most ridiculous 
and preposterous dicta which have been 
heard of in the criminal history of the 
country for the last six centuries have 
been revived during the last three or 
four years; and the Judges are pro- 
gressing from bad to worse in this 
respect. Five or six years ago they 
began by reviving obsolete statutes of 
Edward ITI. and Charles I, while the 
doctrine of the inherent jurisdiction of 
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of imprisonment—a jurisdiction never 
heard of in England since the days of 
the Aula Regis—was only introduced 
last winter. Some of us were amused to- 
night at hearing an hon. Member repre- 
senting one of the Metropolitan consti- 
tuencies, and who it seemed to me did not 
know even as much about agriculture as 
what is meant by an acre of ground, tell 
the Committee, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), the 
distinction between a strike of opera- 
tives in England and a combination 
among tenants in Ireland. The as- 
sumption of the hon. Member evidently 
was that the tenants in Ireland had no 
property in the iand; but if there has 
beak one thing established, not only by 
the inquiries of Commissioners, but by 
the legislation of this House, it is that 
the land does not belong entirely to the 
landlord. You talk every day of putting 
an end to the dual ownership in land, 
and you talk every day of establishing 
one instead of two sets of owners—that 
is to say, you yourselves recognize 
every day in every word you say that 
the landlords and the tenants are co- 
partners in the land. It has been 
established by the Cowper Commission, 
by the Bessborough Commission, and 
others, that by reason of the improve- 
ments of tenants, which extend from 
the building of a house, even to the 
making of the soil, the tenants have 
ownership in the land; and, according 
to my reading, it seems to me that the 
tenants own more of the land in Ireland 
than the landlords. Consequently, I 
think it was rather presumptuous on 
the part of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
to attempt to set the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby right in the 
matter of analogy between the opera- 
tives in England and the tenants in 
Ireland. I believe that we have now 
reached a very important point in the 
discussion of this Bill. One would have 
thought that the Chief Secretary, in the 
course of his speech, would have conde- 
scended to use some arguments in sup- 
port of his case. He did not, however, 
attempt anything of the kind ; he relies 
upon his own ipse dizit, which seems, 
in his mind, to settle everything. He 
made a remarkable observation to-night, 
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taking it for granted that everyone would 
believe it, because he said it, though 
without proof. He referred to the case 
of Murphy, who was murdered, and he 
said that, without a clause of this kind, 
that case could not have been inquired 
into. The man Murphy is supposed to 
have been murdered in consequence of 
something in connection with the hiring 
and letting of land; and the right hon. 
Gentlenman’s argument was that, if 
you could not bring those matters 
within the scope of the Ist clause, 
you could not inquire into the murder 
at all. Was anything ever said so pre- 
posterous as that? It is surely the 
fact that a man has been murdered 
that is to be inquired into, and not 
merely whether Murphy had displeased 
his neighbours by hiring or letting 
the land. Under this Bill you can 
inquire into any murder in Ireland, 
whether agrarian, political, or other; 
and, consequently, I think that the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman is 
nothing less than an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the Committee. As I have 
said, we have arrived at an important 
stage of this Bill. The Amendment be- 
fore the Committee lets us know exactly 
where we stand, and places before the 
Committee and the country what is the 
exact character of the measure we are 
asked to pass. The Bill is defended on 
the ground that it is to be applied to 
crime and criminals. Now we know 
that that is not the case. We know 
perfectly well that, in addition to crime 
and criminals, amongst the objects aimed 
at are combinations unaccompanied by 
violence ; and, that being so, I am afraid 
that the character of the opposition to 
this measure will not be mitigated in 
future; I am afraid that a good many 
Irish Members who have not taken any 
part yet in the discussion will be induced, 
owing to the rejection of this Amend- 
ment, by the prompting of their con- 
sciences and the duty which they owe 
to their constituents, to take their part in 
opposing this measure to the very last, 
no matter what the consequence may be. 
The character of the Bill is now known ; 
it is one of naked tyranny; it has been 
proclaimed to be of that character by 
the statement of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to-night, and it was so pro- 
claimed in the speech of the Attorney 
General, when he refused to answer the 
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= question put to him by the righ 
on. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, whether this Bill would be 
applicable or not to Boycotting unac- 
companied with violence or intimidation ? 
I think that the miserable attempt of the 
Attorney General to evade that question 
conveys to all minds the knowledge that 
this Bill is not intended solely against 
criminals, but against peaceful, social, 
and political combinations which in 
England would be protected, and which 
I “4 will continue in Ireland despite 
this law. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I desire to draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the state of the 
House night after night, when these 
matters, which we think it necessary to 
discuss, are brought forward. I do not 
say that this is on account of any Boy- 
cotting or exclusion directed towards 
myself; but it is a painful and dreary 
task to stand up and address an empty 
Treasury Bench, or a solitary Minister 
keeping watch upon it. Knowing that 
the Government will bring every influence 
and pressure to bear upon their sup- 
porters to refrain from giving their 
honest opinion with respect to this Bill, 
we have carried before our faces the 
very practice which the Government 
profess to be going to put down in Ire- 
land. A few moments ago an hon. and 
learned Member opposite, who desired 
to enlighten the Committee by a state- 
ment of his views, was at once extin- 
guished by the Attorney General; and 
I recall the fact that, on the occasion 
when Irish Members were speaking the 
other night, the officials of the Tory 
Party got behind the Speaker’s Chair 
and beckoned out their supporters, so 
that they might not hear the arguments 
which we had to urge against this mea- 
sure. This system of manufacturing 
Crimes Acts is, I maintain, un-Constitu- 
tional. It is therefore hard for us to 
have any respect for the Bill; and al- 
though it is hopeless for us to seek to 
amend it, I think we cannot be blamed 
if in the absence of reply to our argu- 
ments, we indulge in reiteration, with 
the hope that something in the nature 
of an answer may be brought for- 
ward. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 
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Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said: 
The Amendment which we are now con- 
sidering runs as follows :— 

‘Provided that no examination under this 
section shall be held in respect of any matters 
relating to public meetings, or transactions re- 
lating to the letting, hiring, or occupation of 
land, or the dealing with, working for, or hiring 
of any persons in the ordinary course of trade, 
business, or occupation.” 

We have from time to time been accused 
in this country, and in this House more 
or less directly, with being men who, in 
our hearts, sympathize with crime and 
violence ; we have been accused of en- 
couraging and inciting to crime in Ire- 
land, and our opposition to the Bill is 
condemned as opposition for the purpose 
of sheltering crime and criminals. We 
say to the Government now that our 
attitude will be seriously affected by the 
position which they have taken up. We 
say, as you have conceived it to be right 
to bring in this Bill, and embarked in 
the pursuit of criminals, we will offer 
no opposition to you, provided that you 
honestly confine your investigation to 
crime and the cause of crime; but if 
you use the measure for political pur- 
poses then we shall oppose you. Com- 
mon prudence would, I should think, 
dictate to the English Government that 
the greatest danger to social order would 
result from the fusion of crime and poli- 
tical offences. We are not now, as I take 
it, on the question of the extent to which 
this measure shall deal with political 
offences, and of the extent to which it 
creates new crimes. We are on this 
point—the working of the Secret Investi- 
gation Clause, and the use which will 
be made of it in Ireland. And while 
we are not, fora moment, contesting 
your right to change your venues for 
the trial of political prisoners, and to 
convict them in the ordinary Courts if 
you can, we object that if you refuse 
the present Amendment we shall be 
handed over to the Resident Magistrates, 
who will consider every act that dis- 
pleases them an offence, and proceed to 
apply this torture clause for the purpose 
of investigating it. What are the things 
which are sought to be excluded from 
this inquisitorial process? They are 
public meetings, the letting and hiring 
of land, and matters of that kind. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may say that the 
Resident Magistrates will not seek to 
inquire into matters respecting which 
there is no need for inquiry. But we 
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are certain—we expect, and we have rea- 
son to believe from experience—that 
the Resident Magistrates will use these 
powers for breaking up every legitimate 
conspiracy—if I may be allowed to use 
that expression—every legitimate com- 
bination of tenants to obtain a fair re- 
duction of rent. If you want to punish 
a man for speaking at a public meeting, 
why do you require an inquisitorial 
clause of this kind? In the first place, 
the Government have their reporters ; 
you have the speech printed probably 
in the newspapers ; thousands of people 
are present, for meetings in Ireland, 
unlike meetings in England, which are 
made up by means of tickets of a spurious 
character, are held in the open air; every- 
one is safe, although he may hold opi- 
nions hostile to those who convene the 
meeting. Why, then, do you take powers 
to apply this clause to public meetings 
in Ireland? Then with regard to the 
combinations of tenants. I cannot enter 
with authority into these legal matters; 
but will it not be held that it is right for 
the tenants to combine for their own 
protection, just as much as it is right 
for the landlords to combine for theirs ? 
It must be so; and yet, because it is held 
by the Judges of Ireland that because 
their rents are fixed according to a form 
of agreement recognized by the law, it 
is said that the landlords have the right 
of entering into combination to maintain 
their rents, and that the tenants are 
wrong, because they seek a reduction 
adequate to the depression of the 
times. The opinions of the Judges in 
Ireland have been quoted, which de- 
clare that any combination of ten- 
ants to injure their landlords is an 
illegal combination, and we know the 
meaning which they attach to the 
word ‘‘injure,” because they have de- 
fined it as injury to the pocket of the 
landlord. Suppose that three, four, or 
six tenants have an aggregate rental of 
£100 to pay; if they think that the de- 
pression of the times makes it necessary 
to demand a remission of 35 per cent, 
according to the dicta of the Irish Judges 
that would be a combination to injure 
the pocket of the landlord, and, conse- 
quently, an illegal combination and a 
criminal offence. We are not at the 
moment on the question whether you 
should punish that combination ; we are 
on the question whether you ought to 
demand this power of secret inquiry into 
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it—the question of punishment is a wider 
question, and will come up hereafter. 
Now, if only the poor men on an estate 
combine, they will not get what they 
want, because the landlord knows that 
they have no money. The landlord 
knows to the last farthing what is in the 
till of the tenant; he knows when the 
postal order comes, and when the green- 
back comes from America; he has infor- 
mation on all these points; he knows 
the men who cannot pay him, and 
against them he will not proceed, be- 
cause their combination, as far as he is 
concerned, is perfectly harmless. But 
let the man say, ‘‘ I have a few pounds by 
me that is not made out of the land,” and 
what happens? It has been laid down 
to-night that the moment a man who 
has a little money in his pocket enters 
into combination this clause is to be 
applied. Let me state what is the chief 
objection on our part to the use of this 
secret inquiry. It is not that we think 
there is anything discreditable or crimi- 
nal in the combination of the tenants, 
and it is not that there is anything that 
we need fear, or be ashamed of disclosing 
before the world ; but where tenants 
combine to keep in their own pockets, or 
place in the hands of a trustee, their 
money, we object that the power of secret 
inquiry shall be applied for the purpose 
of finding out where it is, and putting 
the men in gaol until their rent is paid. 
We know that it has occurred time after 
time that a tenant who has claimed a 
reduction of rent has been told by the 
landlord or his agent that if he did not 
pay he would be put into gaol within 
the next 24 hours. Do we not know 
that under the present Tory Government 
a Government representing the class in- 
terested in land in this country and in 
Ireland, and a Government which thinks 
it fit and right to give honour and place, 
if not emolument, to some of the Repre- 
sentatives of the worst rack-renting land- 
lords in Ireland—have we not reason to 
believe that under such a Government 
this measure will be used for the purpose 
of torturing the tenants who enter into 
combination? Have we not reason 
to believe that this clause will be used 
to find out whether there is combina- 
tion? The practical working of the 
Act will be this—that where a local 
landlord finds that his rent is not 
forthcoming he will instantly go and 
button-hole the Resident Magistrate, 
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who will get his printed form of au- 
thority from Dublin Castle to hold his 
secret inquiry, and, to break the ring, 
summon the tenants before him, who, 
because they make it a point of honour 
not to divulge what they know about a 
perfectly legal combination, will be sent 
to gaol as an example to terrify others 
who resist the payment ofrent. AsI do 
not want to detain the Committee at an 
inconvenient hour, I will not go farther 
into this matter than to say that any 
Government pretending to have before 
it the idea of maintaining law and order 
does a wrong thing when they begin to 
mix up political offences with crime. If 
there is one thing which you have failed 
to learn in Ireland, it is that your poli- 
tical opponent, who honestly speaks out 
his mind, is a person of very different 
class from those who commit crime. If 
the Government really intended to use 
this clause for the discovery of crime that 
has been committed; if they intended 
to use it with a view to elucidate and 
investigate the grave crime which has 
stained the country, we should have no 
moral ground to stand upon in opposing 
them, however un-Constitutional might 
have been their manner of proceeding ; 
but now we have this ground—that, in 
the first place, they are un-Constitutional, 
and that, in the second place, they are 
confounding together the criminal and 
the political opponent. You are going 
to place, side by side, the man who has, 
perhaps, committed a crime of a disgrace- 
ful character—who is possibly spotted 
with blood—and one of those whom the 
people of Ireland have learned to respect 
as their champions. It is for this rea- 
son that we ask you to accept the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I understand the object of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) is to provide that the interpreta- 
tion of the law in Ireland under this 
Act shall be identical with the interpre- 
tation attached to analogous Statutes in 
this country. Now, Sir, seeing that this 
is an exceptional law, it appears to me 
to be reasonable to demand that no un- 
usual and inconsistent interpretation 
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should be placed upon any portion of it. 
I believe that part of it is most liable to 
abuse at the hands of the Resident 
Magistrates, who are all persons, almost 
without exception, in an eminent de- 
gree unfitted to express anything like a 
sound opinion of a Statute. The prin- 
cipal danger will be that these gentle- 
men, acting on their own responsibility 
and power, and, it may be, on their own 
initiative, will place an interpretation 
on this portion of it, such as used to be 
placed on the Trades Unions Act at first 
even by the Judges of England— whose 
interpretation was so wrong in itself that 
a subsequent Act had to be passed by this 
House for the purpose of explaining its 
meaning. I say that when persons in the 
positions of Judges in this country, who 
have no object whatever to serve, who 
have no object even to consider, save a 
just and fair administration of the law— 
when these gentlemen of the highest legal 
eminence and of the greatest ability 
have involuntarily fallen into error in 
the interpretation of such an Act, and 
to such an extent as to necessitate the 
passage through this House of another 
Act to explain the previous one, it is 
only reasonable to infer that Stipen- 
diary Magistrates in Ireland, who know 
nothing about law, and who are entirely 
unable to pass anything like an authori- 
tative opinion as to the meaning of an 
intricate or vague section of an Act of 
Parliament—it is only fair that these 
gentlemen should be aided by the Legis- 
lature to this degree, that the Legisla- 
ture, as far as it possibly can, in the 
drafting of the Bill now going through 
the House, should be so explicit that 
even the mind of an Irish Stipendiary 
Magistrate will not be able to place a 
false interpretation on itsmeaning. We 
heard to-night from the hon. and learned 
Attorney General for England (Sir 
Richard Webster) a disquisition as to 
the relative meaning of the terms ‘‘con- 
spiracy ”’ and “criminal conspiracy.” 
I do not know that it would be possible 
to differentiate closely between the terms 
conspiracy and criminal conspiracy, be- 
cause really the conspiracy which is prin- 
cipally known to the law of this country 
is criminal conspiracy, because if the 
conspiracy is not a criminal conspiracy 
—except in a few instances—it does 
not come before the notice of the Courts; 
and this is a Bill dealing exclusively 
with the Criminal Law. In conspiracy 
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under the Civil Law, there is, ofcourse, an 
extremely wide interpretation placed on 
the term; and the English law, so far 
as I understand it, affords no special 
encouragement or facilities to persons 
who pursue criminal conspiracy, who 
are only guilty of what we may term an 
ordinary conspiracy, which is not, by 
itself, either by its aims or objects, 
anything in the nature of a criminal 
conspiracy. But, Sir, the very discus- 
sion as to the relative value of the two 
terms, ‘‘conspiracy”’ and ‘‘criminal con- 
spiracy,” is reduced to a minimum of im- 
portance by the fact that the policy of 
the Government avowedly is to treat all 
conspiracies in Ireland in the same 
manner, and to make ordinary con- 
spiracies, which, by the law of Eng- 
land, are not criminal offences, and 
by offences crimes—because that is 
the gradation which the Government 
have adopted, thereby including all con- 
spiracies, no matter what their cha- 
racter, as criminal conspiracies with the 
passing of this Act. I consider that 
course is a most mischievous and most 
deplorable course. It is a course which 
would not be tolerated for a single in- 
stant in this country. There is not a 
Judge on the English Bench that would 
for a moment tolerate the idea of treat- 
ing in the same way ordinary con- 
spiracy—which may only amount to 
competition in the way of trade—and 
conspiracy for a decidedly criminal ob- 
ject. I was looking only to-day at a 
case tried in the London Courts not 
mauy years ago, where it was decided 
that if the plaintiffs had sustained 
damage an injunction might be given 
restraining the defendants from the ob- 
jectionable course; but the onus of 
proof would be thrown on the plaintiffs 
before an English Judge would issue an 
injunction to restrain the defendants 
from doing the thing complained of. 
We know that the principal object of 
this clause in its application to the state 
of affairs that may exist in Ireland will 
be in regard to combination on the part 
of tenants to induce, or persuade, or 
compel—if you like—the landlords to 
make reasonable abatements in their 
rents. Now, the hon. and learned At- 
torney General to-day differentiated be- 
tween the two terms “induce” and 
“compel.” He did not make the dis- 
tinction clear; but when he referred to 
the compulsion of the landlord to ac- 
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cede to the demands of the tenant, he 
said that any attempt to keep money be- 
longing to the landlord out of his pocket 
would be a conspiracy within the mean- 
ing of this clause, and might be pro- 
ceeded against accordingly. Now, it is 
extremely risky to leave to the magis- 
trates in Ireland the interpretation of 
the terms “inducement” and ‘com- 
pulsion,” because we believe—in fact, 
we know—in the case of Ireland there 
has been no endeavour made to compel, 
by unlawful means, landlords to yield 
fair terms to theirtenants. Thishas never 
been the practice in connection with 
the Plan of Campaign, against which 
this Bill is directed. It does not adopt 
a method of compulsion at all, but a 
method of reasonable inducement and 
persuasion, because it only keeps the 
money out of the landlord’s pocket so 
long as he remains recalcitrant, and the 
moment he comes to a more reason- 
able frame of miad—as did Lord Dillon 
in the County Mayo—the money imme- 
diately passes into his possession. Lord 
Dillon could not complain of the Plan 
of Campaign, or of the manner in which 
his rents were collected. We have a 
declaration of the law in Ireland which 
is not a declaration that you can find in 
England. You can find no such declara- 
tion of the law in England; but youcan 
find a declaration of the law in Ireland 
which will be brought to their assist- 
ance, which will be printed in Dublin 
Castle, and circulated among them for 
their guidance, and that is the Charge 
of Judge Fitzgerald in the case of ‘‘ The 
Queen v. Parnell.’”’” The words of Judge 
Fitzgerald cannot be too often quoted. 
He said—‘“‘ Gentlemen,-I declare to you 
that it is a criminal act to agree;” and 
then he goes on to give his definitions of 
criminal conspiracy, the third of which 
goes to show that an act which may be 
proper for a single individual to do be- 
comes a crime when done by two or 
three; and that judgment applying to 
persons who were at the time agitating 
to bring about reductions of rent in 
Ireland will, of necessity, be cited by 
every Irish magistrate for the purpose 
of showing that the clause ought to 
apply in the case of ordinary conspiracy, 
and that the public examination ought 
to take place. Now, Sir, it has been 
contended that there is no analogy be- 
tween the cases of trades unionists and 
the case of tenants in Ireland: Well, 
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the case of tenants in Ireland may not 
afford a perfect analogy. It is difficult 
to find a perfect analogy between those 
who earn wages for themselves and 
those who earn an income for others, 
and receive no direct wages in return by 
that process. But I would suggest to 
the Committee that they may find some- 
thing of an analogy in the case of the 
employment of waiters in this country. 
I understand that it is, in some instances, 
the custom for waiters to pay for being 
allowed to serve in hotels and restau- 
rants. We will assume that this is the 
system in Dublin. Let us suppose that 
the waiters in one of the principal hotels, 
where they had to pay £1 a-week, put 
their heads together—or conspired—to 
reduce this amount to 10s. a-week. A 
Resident Magistrate, under this clause, 
would have a perfect right to hold a 
private inquiry, and examine these men 
successively as to the nature of their 
acts, their conversations, and their ar- 
rangements, and on their refusing to 
answer he might commit them to gaol 
from week to week, practically for an 
indefinite period. That, I think, will 
form a perfect analogy. But assume 
that anything of that kind was tried 
here in London, or in any part of Eng- 
land, what would be the opinion of the 
public with regard to it? Yet it is just 
as unjust to apply that system to the 
tenants of Ireland as it would be to the 
waiters in a London hotel. If the Go- 
vernment had any intention of observing 
the difference between conspiracy and 
criminal conspiracy — which the hon. 
and learned Attorney General insisted 
on so strongly—they would not have 
the slightest objection to accepting the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby; and we 
must only expect this—that the Bill 
now before the House, instead of being 
aimed at the suppression of crime in 
Ireland, will be used, as Sir George 
Trevelyan has pointed out over and over 
again since the Bill came before the 
House in his speeches throughout the 
country, at political combination. It is 
aimed at the political opponents of the 
Government, and it is against men of 
that class, and not against criminals, 
that the Bill will be principally put into 
operation. Well, Sir, that being the 
case, as I am fully persuaded, I have 
only to say this—that any man sum- 
moned before any of these inquiries in 
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Treland, ought, as an honest Irishman, 
to refuse to attend. If, then, viewing the 
practice on the part of the Government, 
which amounts to the grossest terrorism, 
which is invented to intimidate the 
people under the guise of promoting the 
preservation of the law—if men see that 
system adopted by the Government, it 
is, I say, their bounden duty not to give 
countenance or toleration to the system, 
whatever the consequences may be to 
themselves. ‘They should refuse to at- 
tend and refuse to recognize the Court. 
They should reject it, as others have re- 
jected illegal Courts before. They 
should repudiate the Court, and should 
seek to destroy it, as Englishmen, 
generations ago, sought to destroy the 
Star Chamber; and I tell the Govern- 
ment that if ever it should come to my 
lot to be summoned before one of these 
Secret Courts to give evidence against 
anything that has happened or is hap- 
pening [ should distinctly refuse to 
attend such an inquiry. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) : 
Whatever doubts there may have been 
in the minds of hon. Gentlemen as to the 
real objects of this Bill, the speech of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General must 
have set them at rest. I listened with all 
the attention I could to the observations 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman this 
evening, for I was anxious to ascertain 
from him, speaking as he was on behalf 
of the Government, what were the 
avowed intentions of the Government on 
this subject ; and, therefore, I listened, 
and, as far as my abilities would allow 
me, endeavoured to understand the ex- 
wre which he gave. But, Sir, as 

listened to his speech I gradually be- 
came aware of the object which was in 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s mind 
—namely, that he was anxious to evade 
the questions atissue. He was splitting 
hairs from beginning to end. His 
speech reminded me forcibly of the 
pains which young counsel recently 
called to the Bar take to prepare a state- 
ment when called upon to give anopinion. 
They strive to offer an opinion which, 
whatever shall be the result of the case, 
will show that they were equally pro- 
tected in giving that opinion. In reply 
to the straightforward question of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) 
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he made statements which were vague 
to the last degree. Even he himself 
will admit with me that I am correct in 
supposing that if a verbatim report of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech 
is made to-night it will not find its way 
into ansard without very considerable 
correction. The questions which were put 
to him were plain and simple. There are 
combinations existing in Tedend at the 
present moment—combinations of dif- 
ferent characters and for very different 
objects, but all in the same direction in 
one sense. Now, we have acombination 
of landlords in Ireland—a combination 
for self-defence. We have this combi- 
nation, the aim and object of which, from 
beginning to end, is to bring whatever 
influence they can exercise on the coun- 
try, with the assistance of the Govern- 
ment or without it, to enforce the pay- 
ment of rents which the tenants, looking 
to their own interests, regard as exces- 
sive. Now, the combination exists at 
the present time; but during the whole 
course of this debate—I do not mean 
this evening only, but the whoie course 
of the discussion on this Bill—while they 
have over and over again denounced the 
combinations of tenants, they have never 
in any single instance attempted to cast 
any suspicion upon the combinations of 
landlords in Ireland. Now, the object 
of the combination of landlords in Ire- 
land is, as I have said, identical with 
that of the combination of tenants. 
There is, unfortunately, a depreciation 
in the value of land in Ireland. The 
landlords, on the one hand, have in- 
herited not only their estates, but all the 
circumstances that surround the holding 
of property in Ireland at the present 
time. In the same way; the tenants 
have inherited the tenancies, and the 
aim and object of all these associations 
and combinations is to see how much 
money can be got on the one hand, or 
saved on the other, So far asI can see, 
looking at the matter fairly and calmly, 
there is no difference between the com- 
binations on the part of the landlords 
and the combinations on the part of the 
tenants, which exist at the present time. 
Both are trying to get that unfortunate 
difference—the rent—a difference which 
is equally necessary both to the one and 
to the other. In the observations of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General to- 
night there is one remark which struck 
me very forcibly. He spoke vehemently, 
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and made all the appearance of giving 


the fullest possible information upon the 
subject. So far as I understood him, he 
gave no interpretation at all of the ob- 
jects of this Bill or the real intentions 
of the Government. Towards the close 
of his remarks he stated that the Govern- 
ment never did intend to coerce or inter- 
fere with—that is, so far as I understood 
him—the combinations of tenants for 
the purpose of bringing about reductions 
of rent in cases where tenants are un- 
able to pay it. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General vehemently said— 
[ Cries of “No, no!”"] Am I wrong in 
the interpretation I put on the hon. and 
learned Attorney General’s speech? 
Sir Rrcuarp Wesster : Yes, certainly. | 

f course, if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman says that, I am bound to accept 
his statement, and I do accept it. But 
I did not understand him in the least 
degree to say that when he spoke. But 
when you put in your proviso as to 
giving up the holding you alter the 
whole question. You make a difference 
that is impossible, because the giving 
up of the holding means the giving up, 
on the part of the tenant, of an absolute 
interest. ‘Therefore, this was one of the 
provisos attached to the explanation of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
with which I am endeavouring to find 
fault. If you say to tenants having a 
large interest, by Act of Parliament, in 
the land, when they have combined not 
to pay the full rent demanded by the 
landlord, but who are willing, on the 
other hand, to give up the land to the 
landlord, that it is not conspiracy— 
why, it is not worth the while of 
the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral to get up and make such a 
statement in this House. If that is 
the explanation he wishes to give to the 
Committee, it seems to me that the ex- 
ai ape is futile in the last degree. 

ut I will take it in the sense in 
which I understood it, for the purpose 
ofargument. I maintain there is no law 
against the combination of tenants for 
the purpose of obtaining a reduction 
of rent from the landlord—that I main- 
tain, notwithstanding anything that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman may have 
said on the subject—though, no doubt, 
it may be presumptuous in me to do so. 
The landlord has always his claim at law 
against his tenants. But the tenants, 
we say, are rack-rented and unjustly 
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rented, and to say that they have no right 
to combine in order to secure a fair re- 
duction of rent, and to say that such a 
combination is a conspiracy—to adopt 
the new language of the Government on 
this matter—is a doctrine that I, for one, 
cannot for a moment accept; for if you 
start by saying that such an act on the 
part of a number of tenants would in- 
volve them in the penalties of your 
criminal conspiracies, you are bound, on 
the other hand, to apply the same law to 
the landlords. The landlord has his 
interest, and the tenant has also his share 
of interest in the law; and, therefore, if 
it is wrong on the part of the tenant to 
combine fur the purpose of securing a 
reduction of rent, is it not equally wrong, 
on the part of the landlord, to continue to 
force from the tenants the payment of 
rent which the land has never yielded ? 
But the hon. and learned Attorney 
General went on to say that there was a 
great difference between a number of 
tenants capable of paying their rents, 
combining to refuse to pay them, and a 
combination on the part of tenants who 
had no money to pay. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman does not deny the 
correctness of the report I give of his 
two points. But what earthly difference 
can it make in the case of a number of 
tenants declining to pay their rent if 
some of these have money and some have 
not? If you said that the money had 
been earned out of the land I could 
understand your contention ; but it often 
happens in Ireland that the money with 
which the tenant has to pay a rack-rent 
is not money which has been gained 
from the land, but is money which has 
been obtained from other sources, and it 
seems to me that if you draw a dis- 
tinction between the two classes, it is 
not a fair distinction in any sense, be- 
cause in most cases the money which 
tenants may have in their pockets is 
money that never came out of the land, 
but which came from America. Since 
1848 the sum of £50,000,000 has been 
sent by Irish people in America to their 
unfortunate relatives in Ireland, and 
the greater portion of that £50,000,000 
has gone into the pockets of the 
landlords in rack-rents; so that the 
doctrine that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman lays down in making a difference 
between combinations of tenants who 
may have money in their pockets where- 
with to pay their rents and combinations 
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of those who have no money amounts to 
this—that if the law is unable to produce 
such a result as will enable the tenant to 
pay the landlord’s claim in full, what- 
ever his case might be in the eye of the 
law if he had no money, it is altered by 
the fact that money has been sent him 
by his relatives in America. So far as 
the explanation of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman went to-night, it really 
amounted to nothing; and if, as I have 
said, his speech were taken down ver- 
batim, and were printed, there are no 
two Judges or magistrates who would 
agree upon any single decision, if based 
upon the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. This is a Bill which has 
not been introduced for the purpose of 
suppressing crime. It has been practi- 
cally admitted by the Government that 
there is no crime in Ireland. This Bill 
is introduced for the purpose of uphold- 
ing one section of the people against 
another. It is a Bill introduced—as is 
shown by the refusal of this Amendment 
—for the purpose of maintaining the 
rack-rents of the landlords in Ireland, 
and for the purpose of giving landlords 
the power of enforcing the law in order 
to drag out of these unfortunate people 
not only the money that the land may 
have earned, but the money they may 
have obtained from other sources. The 
discussion to-night also shows what is 
nothing new to me—for it was my 
opinion from the very first—that the 
second object of this Bill, now scarcely 
denied, but almost openly avowed, is to 
put down political opponents of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland. As the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has said, it scarcely 
seems worth while to argue at all. We 
shall all say that—not merely those who 
represent Irish constituencies on this 
side of the House, but you who repre- 
sent English constituencies—when you 
pass this Bill, however you may torture 
the law to give it an outward appear- 
ance, your difficulties will not be at an 
end. Your real difficulties will begin the 
moment this Bill becomes law. You 
will go to Ireland and endeavour to put 
into operation the iniquitous clauses of 
this measure; but I feel perfectly con- 
vinced that you will fail. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): If any 
doubt remained in the mind of any hon. 
Gentleman in our portion of the House 
as to the real intentions of this Act, it 
would be removed by the reception 
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which the Government have given to 
the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee. Why, the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government have over and over 
again sought to assure the Committee 
that there is no intention under this 
Act, or under any portion of it, to 
attack political parties, or crush political 
assemblies which meet for lawful pur- 
poses. Now, Sir, that being so, I can- 
not see, reading this Amendment, what 

ossible objection the Government can 
ave to its acceptance. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour), to my mind, 
devoted the larger portion of his speech 
to the manner in which this Amendment 
was drafted; but he did not once at- 
tempt to grapple with the very great 
— that is involved in it. He 
passed some very pleasant criticism on 
the manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) drafted this Amend- 
ment. He referred to ‘‘ the looseness” 
of it, and to the fact that, if adopted 
and embodied in the clause, it would 
utterly nullify various other portions 
of the section which have already been 
passed through Committee. But even 
if this were so—if we could allow for 
a moment that this is the case—it would 
still be quite within the province of Her 
Majesty’s Government to accept the 
spirit of the Amendment—to accept 
its scope, and and move the Com- 
mittee to alter certain words in it. But it 
is quite evident, from the attitude of the 
right hon. Gentleman and others who 
have spoken on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that the intention of the Govern- 
ment is to strike at political opponents 
and crush political associations, so as to 
render impossible the lawful combination 
of tenants, or other bodies of people in 
Ireland seeking to do that which is at 
present lawful and just. I do not see 
how the powerful arguments brought 
forward by the hon. Gentleman the 
junior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) can be met by hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House. 
He has proved to demonstration to- 
night that in the eyes of the law 
there has never been a distinction be- 
tween combinations of two or more per- 
sons for unlawful purposes and com- 
binations for a lawful purpose; and, 
therefore, the Conspiracy Clauses of this 
Bill contain provisions of the greatest 
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possible danger to the people of Ireland. 


As far as I understand the language of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for England and of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, they both main- 
tained this evening that there is no de- 
sire whatever on the part of the Govern- 
ment to — any combination of the 
tenantry of Ireland seeking for a reduction 
of rack-rents. But, Sir, when this law 
comes to be interpreted, the Resident 
Magistrates who will get the parties 
brought before them are the Resident 
Magistrates who will hold the private 
inquiries. They will not turn up the 
pages of Hansard to see what right hon. 
Gentlemen have said—if, indeed, they 
should take any cognizance whatever 
of anything which has been uttered in 
this Committee. Whatthey will look to 
are the words of the Statute which they 
will have before them. I would ask the 
attention of hon. Members to this fact 
—that all the knowledge and experience 
we have of magistrates and officials in 
Ireland emboldens us to say that they 
will give the widest possible interpreta- 
tion to this Act in their own interest ; 
that they will make the net as wide as 
possible so as to bring in every possible 
case or offence ; and that they will make 
its meshes so small that not the most 
innocent man will be able to escape. 
We know the spirit which actuates the 
men who will have the administration of 
this Act, and I join with the hon. Member 
for Mid Tyrone (Mr. M. J. Kenny) in 
saying that if this Ist clause passes un- 
amended, if the Government do not 
accept such an Amendment as this 
brought forward by theright hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby, the duty 
will be cast on every Irishman of spirit, 
upon every man of honour in the 
country, to treat this clause of the Bill 
with utter contempt—in his own person 
if it should become necessary, and in the 
— of those over whom his advice 

as any influence. The Irish people must 
treat withcontempt, and refuse to appear 
before, a Court of Inquiry instituted in 
such a manner, and empowered to deal 
in such an infamous way with the lives 
and liberties of the Irish people. 

Mr. H. J. GILL (Limerick) : We, on 
this side of the House, have made various 
appeals to the Government to agree to 
thisAmendment. If they will not agree 
to the whole of the Amendment, let 
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them, at least, indicate their willingness 
to agree to a portion of it. Let us, at 
any rate, distinctly know what the clause 
deals with. The only concession which 
has been made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and which has also been announced by 
the right hon. Gentleman, was that im- 
prisonment under this clause might be 
subject to appeal. Well, we all know of 
the “‘law’s delays,” and if an innocent 
man, on account of not answering cer- 
tain really illegal questions, is sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment with hard 
labour and a plank bed, what consola- 
tion will it be to him if at the end of 
the month, after he has gone through 
his punishment, it is decided that he is 
really not guilty of what he has been 
imprisoned for? I think we ought to 
ask the Government to adopt some 
alteration whereby it will be immedi- 
ately heard, so that a prisoner will not 
be obliged to put in his imprisonment 
before his case can be decided. We all 
know, asI have said, of the law’s delay, 
and with the law of Ireland adminis- 
tered, as at present, altogether in favour 
of the landlords and against the tenants, 
we can very well form an idea as to what 
will happen. It has been said that there 
is no analogy at all between Trades 
Unions in this country and combinations 
of tenant farmers in Ireland. An hon. 
Member said that when labourers or 
workmen in England struck they only 
withheld their own, whereas when the 
tenant farmers of Ireland struck they 
retained the land belonging to the land- 
lord; but this I believe to be a vague 
and fallacious point of view. In a 
great number of handicrafts in England, 
we all know that the men supply and own 
their own tools, and when they strike in 
a factory or workshop they take their 
tools with them. Well, what are the 
tools of the tenant farmers of Ireland ? 
They are the barns in which they keep 
their grain, the stables and stalls in 
which they keep their cattle, and the 
places in which they keep their hay and 
straw. These are their tools, and they 
are their own just as much as the tools 
of the artizans in this country are their 
own individual property. The artizans 
of this country can take away their tools 
when they strike; but, unfortunately for 
the poor tenants in Ireland, their tools 
are fixtures, and they cannot take them 
away, although, as I have said, they are 
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as much theirs as the tools of the artizan 
are his property, and they have just as 
much right to retain them—I do not say 
legally, according to the English law, 
but morally—they have just as much 
right to retain their tools as have the 
artizans to keep possession of theirs. 
I would give an instance in point from 
the Woodford evictions. The first three 
or four tenants against whom writs of 
eviction were issued owed the landlord 
something like £150; but it turned out 
that they had property in the shape of 
farm buildings and other fixtures, which 
had been erected by themselves or their 
predecessors, and these were calculated 
to be of the value of about £600. Still, 
the landlord could evict them to get the 
£150 which he claimed as due to him, 
and on this plea he could actually rob 
these poor people of £600 worth of 
property that belonged to them. I 
think here is an exact parallel between 
the two cases—the case of the tradesmen 
in England, and the case of the tenant 
farmers in Ireland. In both cases the 
men only tried to raise their wages. The 
workmen tried to raise their wages 
directly by getting higher pay; on the 
other hand, the farmer, ekeing out a 
miserable livelihood, and making 30 or 
40 or 50 per cent out of his farm, tried 
to raise his wages indirectly by getting 
his rent reduced, and obtaining more to 
live on than he had hitherto possessed. 
We want this clause to be explicit—a re- 
sult to be attained by the acceptance of 
this Amendment—-so thatit will beknown 
exactly what is to be dealt with. We 
know the great latitude thatis taken even 
by Judges in deciding upon legal points, 
and if even Judges experience this great 
difficulty, what must be the danger of a 
strained or wrong interpretation in the 
case of magistrates who, in a great number 
of cases, have nolegal knowledgeor train- 
ing whatever? A case in point, illus- 
trating very forcibly what I am saying, 
occurred with regard to the Land Act of 
1851, when the late Lord Chancellor 
Law, who actually saw that Bill through 
this House, and who was perfectly 
intimate with all the intentions of the 
Government in passing it, sat on the 
Bench with two other Judges when 
a case under it came on for trial. It 
was the celebrated case coming under 
what was known as ‘‘ the Healy Clause.” 
The contention was that the tenants 
were not entitled to have their rents 
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raised on account of their own improve- 
ments or the improvements of their 

redecessors. I say that, although 
rom Chancellor Law was on the 
Bench, the other two Judges actually 
decided against what they knew to be 
the exact object of the Bill; and by 
doing that they inflicted great hard- 
ship on a great number of tenants in 
I se] There, I say, is a case in 
point—one of them, a Lord Chancellor, 
could not agree upon the point of law. 
How, then, can it be expected that on 
all these points with regard to conspi- 
racies oa public meetings which are 
touched upon by this clause the Resi- 
dent Magistrates can come to a reliable 
opinion, unless everything is laid down 
in a clear, and distinct, and emphatic 
manner? Consequently, I think we are 
within our right in endeavouring to in- 
duce Her Majesty’s Government to ex- 
press their object definitely, and to lay 
down the law as they wish it carried 
out, so that the Act may not become an 
instrument of tyranny against the Irish 
people. At least let them take precau- 
tions to see that this tyrannous measure 
shall not press too heavily upon the 
people. I thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby for trying 
to insist on the Government’s accept- 
ance of this Amendment, so that the 
section may not press with undue seve- 
rity on the people of Ireland. 

Mr. J. O; CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
We have heard a great deal this even- 
ing about Boycotting and conspiracy. 
Well, I think we have had some con- 
spiracy here this evening—I will not 
call it a criminal conspiracy. At any 
rate, there would seem to be an agree- 
ment on the other side of the House to 
Boycott this side. The Benches oppo- 
site were empty for the most part of 
this discussion—I suppose it is that the 
discussion is not sufficiently exciting for 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. According to 
the law laid down this evening, conspi- 
racy is an agreement to do something, 
but when there is no criminality at- 
tached to it it becomes a combination ; 
herefore, I would say that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are a combination, and 
not a conspiracy. But you see what a 
wide field the interpretation of this Act 
has opened up—the interpretation of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General. It has opened up a 
wide field of speculation as to what 
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conspiracy is and what combination 
means. ow, this Amendment seems 
to me to be a very admirable one, be- 
cause I find in the Ist clause of the Act 
and the 5th sub-section these words— 
‘‘ The offences to which this section applies 
are any felony or misdemeanour, or any offence 
punishable under this Act.” 
Now what does ‘any offence punish- 
able under this Act’? mean? What 
are these offences? They are stated in 
the next clause. In the Ist sub-section 
we see that it is to be applied to ‘“‘an 
offence which is calculated to interfere 
with the administration of the law.” 
This is a very flexible sentence, and 
may be applied to anything. Why, 
Sir, in our experience we have found 
very wide interpretations put upon what 
is called “ interference with the adminis- 
tration of the law.” Let us suppose 
a number of tenants are asking for a 
reduction in their rents. Let us suppose 
that they are not able to pay the rents, 
and are being evicted. Why, Sir, if any 
charitably-disposed person, or any cha- 
ritable association, attempts to erect a 
hut, in order to shelter the evicted 
tenants, he or they may at once be de- 
scribed by the Resident Magistrate as 
‘‘ interfering with the administration of 
the law.” It will, perhaps, be said by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side that 
this is a purely imaginary instance on 
my part. No, Sir; it is not imaginary. 
Sir, that interpretation has already been 
placed upon the ordinary law of the 
land. I can remember very well—in 
the year 1881 I think it was—when the 
tenants of Lord Cloncurry were being 
evicted, that an association—I believe 
it was the Ladies’ Land League—sent 
down a number of huts to shelter the 
people; but one of the magistrates— 
whose name is pretty familiar to the 
House, Mr. Clifford Lloyd—decided, in 
his great wisdom, that the erection of 
these huts, in order to shelter these 
people, would be interfering with the 
administration of the law, and would be, 
in itself, an act of intimidation. The 
huts were sent down, and they remained 
on the side of the road, whilst the people 
were shivering with cold; and it was 
not until a brave lady seized the reins of 
the Lord Lieutenant’s horse in Dublin 
that the whole state of things was al- 
tered, and the huts allowed to be erected, 
and that Mr. Clifford Lloyd was censured 
for his over-officiousness. Well, we go 
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on to see what are the other offences to 
which this section is to apply, and which 
may be considered an ‘‘ interference with 
the administration of the law.” We 
see in Sub-section (a) of Section 2 of the 
2nd clause that it is laid down as an 
illegal act— 

**To cause any person or persons either to 
do any act which such person or persons has or 
have a legal right to abetain from doing, or to 
abstain from doing any act which such person 
or persons has or have a legal right to do.” 


Now, how is this likely to apply in 
practice? We will suppose another 
case. I will put a case in point that 
came under my own notice, and within 
my own experience, lately—the caso of 
the tenants on the Kingston estate in 
the County Cork, who combined for the 
purpose of obtaining a reduction in their 
rents. In this case the Land Court de- 
clared, in 1881, the rents of these people 
to be 30 per cent over what was a just 
rent, and since that time a Royal Com- 
mission has declared that the value of 
land in Ireland has decreased by about 
20 per cent, and consequently these 
people are rack-rented to the extent of 
50 per cent. They combined to ask for 
a reduction of 20 per cent, but before 
that combination took place they were 
visited by certain Members of this House. 
These Members visited the tenants in 
order to inquire into the justice of their 
demands before the Plan of Campaign 
would be put into operation, and they 
had to encounter the hostile activity of 
the police of the district. They were 
hunted from pillar to post; they had to 
travel over mountain and moor land 
pursued by constabulary. Well, if this 
Act had been in operation, and if this 
clause in its present form had applied, 
no doubt the powers they contain would 
have been exercised in order to deal 
with the action of the Members of this 
House to whom I have referred, and to 
deal also with the tenants on the estate 
seeking for a reduction of their rent. 
The investigation would take place under 
the 1st clause of the Bill, and I have 
no doubt these Members of Parliament 
would be now suffering the pains and 
penalties which they would have in- 
curred as having offended against this 
Act. But, Sir, we have contended 
all along that it is for the purpose of 
keeping up the standard of rent that 
this Act has been conceived, and is about 
to be put into operation. But have not 
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the landlords already sufficient guaran- 
tees for the collection of the rents? 
Have they not the power of eviction ? 
Cannot they exercise all the legal power 
that they shia possess for subjecting 
the tenantry of Ireland to all the pains 
and penalties which are to be incurred 
by combining together in order to get 
their rents reduced? Now, there is 
another offence which must be con- 
sidered as interfering with the adminis- 
tration of the law to which I would 
refer. Sub-section 3 brings under the 
operation of the Act any person ‘‘ who 
shall take part in any riot or unlawful 
assembly.” What is an unlawful as- 
sembly in Ireland? Who is to decide 
what itis? Why, Sir, according to the 
ractice of the last few weeks, two 
Resident Magistrates can decide what is 
an unlawful assembly. We have seen, 
for the first time in our experience—for 
the first time in the history of the great 
movement in which we are engaged— 
we have seen that it is practically in the 
hands of two Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland to declare what an unlawful 
meeting is. Well, I can quite conceive 
these Resident Magistrates prohibiting 
every meeting that could be held for 
any conceivable purpose in Ireland. 
It is only a short time ago—in the 
course of last winter, I think — that 
we held meetings in Cork that were 
rudely invaded by the police, and scat- 
tered with bayonets and batons without 
any proclamation at all, without any 
declaration on the part of a single Re- 
sident Magistrate even, but simply upon 
the word of command of some petty officer 
of police. I have no doubt, from the man- 
ner in which these men have been treated 
since—the way they have been singled 
out for promotion by their superiors— 
that though this action was condemned 
by the tribunals of the country, I have 
no doubt, I say, that these Resident 
Magistrates would have exonerated them 
from all blame, or that their superior 
officers, who have promoted them, would 
have no hesitation, under similar circum- 
stances, in proclaiming the meeting in 
the first instance which led to their 
attack upon the people, although those 
meetings would be perfectly legal in 
their object. I have no doubt that, 
under the circumstances, the meeting 
would be dispersed, and that those who 
took part in them would be subjected to 
all the indignities and the punishments 
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legalized in the 1st clause of this Act. 
Now, we have also had it stated that 
this Act can be applied to the system 
known as Boycotting in Ireland. But 
Boycotting is the outcome of the land 
movement in Ireland, and so long as the 
land movement lasts you will have Boy- 
cotting. I hold with the statement made 
by Lord Salisbury in his Newport speech. 
I hold that as the Crimes Act failed to 
suppress Boycotting so also will this 
Act. Boycotting will continue in some 
shape or other, and this measure will 
prove quite as futile for the purpose of 
suppressing it. Now, the combination 
by landlords has been dwelt on by many 
speakers in the course of the evening. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary said that this Act would 
apply to combinations of all kinds. But 
who is to determine what is an illegal 
combination of landlords? Who will 
say that a combination of landlords is 
illegal? Is it the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland who will have to settle the 
matter? Is it the Attorney General for 
Ireland? Is it the landlords’ friends at 
Dublin Castle? Who will tell me that 
any of these authorities will say that 
the Cork Defence Union is an illegal 
association? And yet it interferes with 
the administration of the law. I stand 
under the correction of the hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald) 
when I say that the quarrel which exists 
at the present time between the tenants 
on the Ponsonby estate and their land- 
lord would have been settled long ago 
if it had not been for the interference of 
that nefarious institution, the Cork De- 
fence Union, the president of which 
association sat in this House and listened 
to the speeches of his distinguished 
Leaders to-night, and a distinguished 
Member of which sits behind the Front 
Bench opposite. No, Sir; the Govern- 
ment will not say that the landlords’ 
combinations are illegal, and I take it 
that while this Act will be put into 
operation against combinations of ten- 
ants, combinations of landlords will be 
allowed to take place under the Act. I 
have no doubt that, no matter how de- 
fective and ridiculous may be the means 
resorted to in order to suppress tenants’ 
combinations, the landlords’ combina- 
tions will be allowed to go scot-free. I 
believe the operation of this Act, unless 
it be prevented by the acceptance of an 
Amendment such as that before the 
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Committee, will have a most detrimental 
effect on the condition of the country. 
It will simply, as Lord Cowper said 
before, drive discontent beneath the 
surface. You are by this Act about to 
sow the storm, and I have no hesitation 
in predicting that the Government, if 
they live long enough, will reap the 
whirlwind. I believe, however, that the 
Committee will see the wisdom of at- 
taching considerable importance to the 
Amendment that is now before us. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): I rise for the purpose of 
addressing some few observations to the 
Committee. I shall not intrude for any 
length of time on the attention of Mem- 
bers, and I think it is not the intention 
of my hon. Friends to prolong the de- 
bate. We have some reason to complain 
that the interpretation of Amendments 
of this kind are given by English Law 
Officers in this House in such a manner 
that they cannot be availed of by us after- 
wards in Ireland. It is a very signifi- 
cant fact that while an Act of this kind is 
passing through Parliament we have an 
interpretation of the law from English 
officials which gives, and very fairly, 
the interpretation of the law as it is 
rendered by English Judges; but we 
have no expression of opinion from the 
Irish Law Officers, who will have to take 
part in the administration of this Act in 
Ireland, and whose words we should be 
able to quote in the future if we saw 
that an undue or illegal use was being 
made of the powers contained in this 
clause. Probably it is not very wise to 
try to floga dead horse, and it is hardly 
worth while endeavouring to draw a 
nice distinction as to some of these 
Amendments. What I believe of the 
Crimes Act is this—that it will be in Ire- 
land whatever the Government like to 
makeit; andnomatter what Amendments 
we may succeed in getting adopted, the 
Government will still be able to pervert 
the measure to any use they may desire. 
If the Government put this clause in 
force as it at present stands, you will 
have a state of confusion and disorder in 
Ireland in regard to associations, organi- 
zations, and pubiic meetings; and if there 
is any Amendment better calculated 
than another to raise an issue upon this 
matter fairly before the Committee, it is 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court). It fairly raises the question as 
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to whether there is an honest desire on 
the part of the Government to grapple 
with serious crime, or whether there is 
not. Ifthere is a serious and honest 
desire on the part of the Government to 
with grave crime, then they 
will be careful not to pass this measure 
in such a way that the provisions which 
are meant to deal with serious crime 
will be used against offences which, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, cannot 
be regarded as crime. Everyone knows 
that a provision such as this in the Ist 
clause is an exceptional and extra- 
ordinary provision, and one which the 
Government could not attempt to justify 
under the ordinary circumstances in any 
country, Yet it is proposed that this 
extraordinary power, which amounts to 
a revival of the Star Chamber, which the 
Government have brought in, and which 
they have pretended before the public is 
meant to deal with serious crime—it is 
now proposed by the Government that 
it is to extend to every petty offence—for 
that I gather from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland—that whatever can 
be punished under this Act is also 
worthy of being inquired into, and 
being inquired into under the extra- 
ordinary provisions which are contained 
in this measure. Well, I wish to state 
to the Committee what the inevitable re- 
sult of that will be. We have every desire 
to assist the Government, if it is their 
intention to extirpate serious crime from 
Ireland. It is our interest to do so more 
than it is the interest of the Government, 
and we have always strived to act as 
far as we could honestly in the endea- 
vour to stamp out serious crime in the 
country; but the Government, while 
professing to aim at serious crime, brings 
into the secret inquiries which will be 
held all sorts of questions that arise, and 
all the relations between landlords and 
tenants; and they bring in, at the same 
time, a provision which will set the 
whole of their machinery out of gear. 
You will have the same machinery to deal 
with serious crime as you will have to deal 
with petty offences, and a feeling will grow 
up in the country that the men who givo 
evidence before your secret inquiries with 
regard to petty and political offences, 
which the people of the country do 
not recognize as crimes, will be re- 
garded as traitors; and in course of 
time you will be unable to draw a 
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distinction between the man who re- 
fuses to allow himself to be exa- 
mined as to his own or his friends’ 
litical action, and the man who re- 
uses to allow himself to be examined 
where the subject of the examination is 
a serious and heinous offence against 
which the whole public opinion of the 
country mightrevolt. The Amendment, if 
adopted, would have the effect of protect- 
ing a man who refused to be examined 
with reference to his political organiza- 
tion, while it would not shelter in the 
public feeling anyone suspected of being 
concerned with serious crime. It may 
not be the intention of the Government to 
make extensive use of this provision at 
all. If it is not their intention to do so, 
I think they will see the desirability of 
modifying some of its provisions. I 
would point out to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that the moment powers like this are put 
in the Bill and handed over to Resident 
Magistrates foradministration the whole 
machinery will act in spite of his best 
efforts to restrain it. Once the machinery 
is set in motion, once the Irish officials, 
who have used instruments of this kind 
before, and who have brought about by 
their use a state of confusion and disorder 
in the country which has done greater 
discredit to the British Government inthe 
country than it has done to the Irish 
people—once, I say, the machinery is set 
in motion, no one in the position of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
will be able to restrain its action. Now, 
I do not intend to occupy the time of 
the Committee any longer. I will only 
say that I believe the intention of the 
Government in introducing this Bill was 
merely the intention of putting before 
the country some policy which would 
enable them to retain Office, and to 
keep up appearances before the country. 
There was never a time in my recollec. 
tion of Ireland—and I think I know the 
country much more intimately than any 
hon. or right hon. Gentleman sitting on 
the Front Ministerial Bench—whenit was 
more peaceable than it is at the present 
moment. I know very well the argu- 
ment founded on that circumstance. We 
know the argument the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) used the 
other day as to the condition of our un- 
fortunate ary: Even when it is peace- 
able and quiet, the fact is used as a taunt 
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against us. The other day, in the speech 
which he delivered, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that the condition of peace 
in Ireland—and I put it to any man 
who seriously loves his own country 
whether he thinks it proper to apply such 
language to another country in whose 

rosperity he feels some interest—was 
brought about by the shadow of the Bill 
which is now passing through this 
House. Sir, we deny that the peaceable 
condition of Ireland is brought about by 
the shadow of this Bill, and I warn the 
Government that as surely as this Bill 
will pass, so surely will its provisions be 
put in force; and, if that is the case, as 
surely as an absolute state of peace 
reigns there at this moment, so surely 
will there follow from the administration 
of this Act a hopeless state of con- 
fusion. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
wish merely to point out—I will not de- 
tain the Committee for more than one 
moment—that under the Indian law con- 
spiracy is never punished unless it is fol- 
lowed by an overt act, and has for its ob- 
ject acriminal offence. According to the 
law laid down in the case of ‘‘ The Queen 
v. Parnell,”’ an act which would be legal 
if committed by one person, when com- 
mitted by two or more persons becomes 
criminal. It is for the purpose of main- 
taining that definition of the law, and 
not for the purpose of enabling magis- 
trates to find out criminals, that this 
Amendment is rejected. It would 
appear, therefore, that Her Majesty’s 
Government are desirous of having one 
law for India and another for Ireland. 
I would point out, in this connection also, 
that in India they celebrate the Jubilee 
by releasing a number of prisoners; but 
in Ireland they propose to celebrate it 
by sending a large number of Irish 
citizens innocent of crime to gaol, and 
by rendering it easy for the Irish land- 
lords to turn their tenantry out into the 
world homeless, and without the means 
of obtaining a livelihood. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I cannot agree with the statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, or the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, as to the Law 
of Conspiracy not being laid down as in- 
juriously to the tenants in Ireland in 
reference to their holdings as ever was 
done in reference to the labourers in 
England with reference to their employ- 
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ment. I was fully under that conviction 
from what [ recollect, especially asregards 


the law laid down by Judges in Ireland. 
There was nothing, I venture to say, in 
the most extreme times of the Law of 
Conspiracy—I was going to say the worst 
times, but I do not like to use that ex- 
pression—as laid down by Judges in 
England which within the most recent 
period has not been exceeded by the Irish 
Judges. I hold in my hand ajudgment 
of Judge Fitzgerald, and will read a 
sentence from it, and it certainly seems to 
me to be more “ fossil” than anything 
that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General has referred to to-night as ex- 
ploded and impossible of revival, and it 
is probably that fact which has led to 
the remarkable silence of the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Holmes) during this debate. 
He is describing the various points that 
arose in the case of “The Queen v. Truitt,” 
which case led to the Act of 1875—it was 
to reverse that decision that the Act of 
1875 was passed. But the case of ‘‘ The 
Queen v. Truitt ” was taken as the stand- 
point and starting point of this decision 
in the Irish Courts. This is the law as 
laid down by Judge Fitzgerald—‘‘ Where 
two or more agree to do an injury to a 
third party”—that, of course, is con- 
structive combination because ‘‘ The 
Queen v. Truitt’ is the illustration for 
it, the point there being that no act 
which results in an injury to a third 
party, though innocent, if done by one, 

ecomes criminal if done by several— 
he says— 


“ Where two or more agree to do an injury 
to a third party, though that injury if done by 
one alone of his own motion would not be in 
him a crime or offence; it would be simply an 
injury carrying with it a right to a civil 
remedy.” 
That is the very doctrine which, so far as 
it interferes with the case of labourers 
in England, is overruled by the Act of 
1875. That is the very doctrine intro- 
duced as against tenants in Ireland in 
respect to agricultural holdings. Then, 
really, the ground upon which the Go- 
vernment have resisted this Amendment 
is entirely cut away from under them. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
has not remembered, I suppose, what 
has been the ruling on these very sub- 
jects; and I should like very much to 

now from the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland, before we 
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divide, whether that is actually the doc- 
trine which is maintained in the Irish 
Courts—whetherthey are still proceeding 
in cases of conspiracy on the “ fossil 

doctrine repudiated, and very properly 
repudiated, by the hon. and learned 





Attorney General ? 
Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 180 ; 
Noes 242: Majority 62. 


AYES. 

Abraham, W. (Glam.) Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- ry, <. 

rick, W.) Fuller, G. P, 
Acland, A. H. D. Gane, J. L. 
Anderson, C. H. Gardner, H. 
Asquith, H. H, Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Austin, J. Gilhooly, J. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Gill, H. J. 
Barry, J. Gill, T. P. 
Biggar, J. G. Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E. 
Blake, J. A. Gladstone, H. J. 
Blake, T. Graham, R. C. 
Blane, A. Gray, E. D. 
Bolton, J. C. Gully, W. C. 


Bradlaugh, C. 
Bright, Jacob 


Harcourt, rt. hn. Sir W. 
G. V. V. 


Buchanan, T. R. Harrington, E. 
Burt, T. Harrington, T. C. 
Byrne, G. M. Harris, M 
Cameron, C. Hayden, L. P. 
Cameron, J. M. Hayne, C. Seale- 
Campbell, Sir G. Healy, M. 
Campbell, H. Healy, T. M. 
Carew, J. L. Holden, I. 
Chance, P. A. Hooper, J. 
Channing, F. A. Howell, G, 
Clancy, J. J. Jacoby, J. A. 
Cobb, H. P. James, hon. W. H. 
Cohen, A. James, C. H. 
Coleridge, hon. B. Joicey, J. 
Colman, J. J. Jordan, J. 
Condon, T. J. Kennedy, E. J. 
Connolly, L. Kenny, C. 58. 
Conway, M. Kenny, J. E. 
Corbet, W. J. Kenny, M. J. 
Cossham, H. Lacaita, C. C. 
Cox, J. R. Lalor, R. 
Cozens-Hardy, H. Hl, Lawson, Sir W. 
Craig, J. Leahy, J. 
Crawford, D. Lefevre, right hon. G. 
Crawford, W. J.8. 

Davies, W. Lewis, T. P. 
Dillon, J. Lyell, L. 
Dillwyn, L. L. Macdonald, W. A. 
Dodds, J. M‘Arthur, A. 
Duff, R. W. M ‘Cartan, M. 
Ellis, J. M‘Carthy, J. 
Ellis, J. E. M‘Donald, P. 
Ellis, T. E. M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
Esslemont, P. M‘Laren, W.S. B. 
Evershed, S. Mahony, P. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. Marum, E. M. 
Ferguson, R.C.Munro- Mason, 8. 
Finucane, J. Menzies, R. 8. 
Flower, C. Molloy, B. C. 
Flynn, J. C. Montagu, 8. 
Foley, P. J. Morgan, O. V. 
Foster, Sir W. B. Morley, rt. hon. J. 
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Russell, E. R. 
Maxp a W. M. Sexton, T. 
N seg Golonel J.P. Shaw, T. 
Nolan, J. Sheehan, J. D. 
O’Brien, J. F. X Sheehy, D. 
O’Brien, P Sheil, E. 
O'Brien, P. J. Smith, S. 
O'Connor, J. (Kerry) Stack, J. 
O'Connor, J. (Tippry.) Stanho , hon. P. J. 
O'Connor, Stansfeld ‘right hon. J. 
O’Doherty, J. E. Storey, S. 
O’Hanlon, T Sullivan, D. 
O’ Hea, P. Summers, W. 
O’ Kelly, J. Tanner, OC. K. 
Paulton, J. M. Thomas, A. 
Pease, Sir J. W. Tuite, J. 
Pease, A. E. Waddy, S. D. 
Pickard, B. Wardle, H. 
Pickersgill, E. H. Warmington, C. M. 
Pinkerton, J. Wayman, T. 
Plowden, Sir W. C. Whitbread, S. 
Powell, W. R. H. Will, J. 8. 
Power, P. J. Williams, A. J. 
Power, R. Williamson, J. 
Price, T. P. Williamson, S. 
Priestley, B Wilson, C. H. 
Pugh, D. Wilson, I. 
Pyne, J. D. Woodall, W. 
Redmond, W. H. K. Woodhead, J. 
Reed, Sir E. J. Wright, C. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, 8. TELLERS. 
Roberts, J. Marjoribanks, rt. hon. 
Roberts, J. B. E. 
Roscoe, 'Sir H. E. Morley, A 
Rowlands, W. B. 
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Addison, J. E. W. 
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Allsopp, hon. G. 
Allsopp, hon. P. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
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H. L. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baggallay, E. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Barnes, A. 
Barry, A. H. Smith- 
Bartley, G. C. T. 
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Bass, H. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
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Beadel, W. J. 
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Biddulph, M. 

Bigwood, J. 
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Blundell, Colonel H. 
B. 
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Boord, T. W. 
Bristowe, T. L. 
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Brookfield, A. M. 
Brooks, Sir W. C. 
Brown, A. H 


Burdett-Coutts, W.L. 
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Burghley, Lord 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chamberlain, R. 
Charrington, 8. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Cochrane- Baillie, hon. 
C. W. ALN. 
Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Compton, ; 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, J. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cross, H. 8. 


Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 


Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Currie, Sir D. 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 


Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 


Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
L. P 


De Cobain, E. S. W. 
—— 
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De Worms, Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Duncombe, A. 
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Bawerds. Moss, T. C. 

Egerton, hon, A. J. F. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elton, C. I. 

Ewart, W. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Farquharson, H. R. 

Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J, 

Fellowes, W. H. 
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Field, Admiral E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Finch- —" hon. M. 


Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 
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Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Fulton, J. F. 
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A. E. 
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Gibson, J. G. 
Gilliat, J. S. 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. 
Gray, C. W. 
Green, Sir E. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grove, Sir T. F. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hall, A. W. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, Lord E. 
Hamilton, Col. C. E. 
Hamley, Gen. Sir E. 
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Hanbury, R. W. 

Hankey, F. A. 

Hardcastle, F 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 
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Hervey, Lord F. 

Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
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Houldsworth, W. H. 
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Hulse, E. H. 
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Isaacs, L. H. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Jarvis, A. W. 
Jennings, L. J. 
Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenrick, W. 

Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
— - Slaney, Col. 


Ker, R. W. B. 
Kerans, F. H. 
King, H. 8. 

King - Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. R. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 

H. T. 


Knightley, Sir R. 

ok L. 

Lafone, A 
Lambert, C. 


Lewis, Sir C. E. 

Llewellyn, E. H. 

Long, W. H. 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

Macdonald, right hon. 
J. H.A. 


Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure; J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
March, Earl of 
Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 
Matthews, rt. hn. H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mills, hon. C. W. 
More, R. J. 
Morgan, hon. F, 
Morrison, W. 
een W. G. 
owbray, right hon. 
Sir J. RB. ys 
Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Noble, W. 
Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. H. 8. 
Norton, R. 
O’ Neill, hon. R. T. 
Pearce, W. 
Penton, Captain F, T, 
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Planket, rt. hn. D. hk. 

Plunkett, hon. J. W. 

Pomfret, W. P. 

Powell, F. S. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 

Rankin, J. 

Rasch, ay F. C. 

Reed, H. B. 

Richardson, T. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 

Robertson, J. P. B. 

Robertson, W. T. 

Rollit, Sir A. K. 

Ross, A. H. 

Rothschild, Baron F. 
J. de 

Round, J. 

Royden, T. B. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 

Salt, T. 

Sandys, Lt.-Col. T. M. 

Sellar, A. C. 

Selwyn, Captain C. W. 

Sidebotham, J. W. 

Sidebottom, W. 

Sinclair, W. P. 

Smith, right hon. W. 
H. 


Smith, A. 


Criminal Law 


Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stewart, M. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, F. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F. 
Trotter, H. J. 

Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Verdin, R. 

Waring, Colonel T. 
Watson, J. 


Whitley, E. 
Wiggin, H. 
Winn, hon. R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 
Wortley, ©. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 





Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amendment, 
No. 123, standing in the name of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Elgin, &c. (Mr. Asher) has 
been decided. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I do not think it necessary to detain the 
Committee any great length of time 
upon the Amendment which stands in 
my name. We have heard a great deal 
of the Criminal Law of Scotland, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Scotland (Mr. 
J. P. B. Robertson), who explained the 
Scotch Law, informed the Committee 
that the Government had no wish to 
treat Ireland in respect to Criminal Law 
in any exceptional manner. I claim for 
my Amendment the vote of the Liberal 
Unionists, especially those who hail 
from Scotland. If the Government are 
sincere in their declaration that they do 
not intend to treat Ireland with any 
more severity than Scotland is treated, 
they can have no objection to my 
Amendment. Our Friends below the 
Gangway may also accept this Amend- 
ment, and Scotch Members may safely 
agree that no proceedings shall be taken 
under this section which would be in- 
competent under the Scotch Criminal 
Law, This Amendment is so reasonable 
in itself, and I am sure so thoroughly in 
accordance with the views which have 
been expressed by the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr.'A.J. Balfour),and the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes), in respect to criminal pro- 
ceedings under the Bill now before the 
Committee, that I shall not, in intro- 
ducing it, trespass upon the attention of 
the Committee at any greater length. 


Anendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 12, at end, add, “ Provided 
always that no proceedings shall be taken 
under this section which would be incompetent 
under the Criminal Law as administered in 
Scotland.” —( Mr. Esslemont.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That these words 
be there added.” 


No Member of the Government rising— 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 


It is a monstrous thing that the Govern- 
ment, who boast of their anxiety to 
apply the principles of the Scotch Crimi- 
nal Law to Ireland—[ An hon. Memser: 
*““Oh!”] Who is it that cries ‘Oh ?” 
I suppose he is some Scotch Gentleman. 
[The Cuarrman: Order, order!] I am 
only sorry we do not recognize the Gen- 
tleman. I say it is a monstrous thing 
that the Government, who have been 
boasting of their anxiety to apply the 
principles of the Scotch Criminal Law 
to Ireland, should attempt to allow this 
Amendment to be negatived simply on 
the declaration of the Chairman. If 
there is any Amendment upon which we 
should have a reply it is the one now 
before the Committee. The Government 
profess to be anxious to apply the Scotch 
Law to Ireland, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for In- 
verness (Mr. Finlay), who I am sorry 
not to see in his place, in a speech 
which was commented upon so admirably 
by Sir George Trevelyan, declared that 
he was not opposed to this Bill, because, 
in the main, it only applied the Scotch 
Law to Ireland. I never read a more 
weighty speech than that of Sir George 
Trevelyan, exposing, as it did, the 
hollowness of this pretence. And now, 
when a Scotch Member proposes that 
no proceedings shall be taken under 
this section which are inconsistent with 
the Scotch Criminal Law, the Govern- 
ment remain silent, in order, I suppose, 
that it may not go before the country what 
their exact position is in regard to this 
matter. Under these circumstances, I 
can only point out the curious fact that, 
whereas in the country the Govern- 
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ment’s main defence of the Bill is that 
the Bill merely extends the Scotch Law 
to Ireland, in the House of Commons, 
when an Amendment is proposed pro- 
viding that only the Scotch Law should 
prevail in Ireland, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who has so little to do, according to the 
statements which appear in the news- 
papers that yesterday he had 16 hours 
sleep out of the 24, and who only comes 
down to the House at 5 or 6 o’clock in 
the evening when‘all the work is over, 
cannot find a single word to say on the 
subject. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr, A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): It was with no wish to be dis- 
courteous to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Esslemont) that I did not get up earlier 
to reply to him. The truth is my reply 
is very short. In the first place, the 
accusation largely made against this 
Bill is that the Resident Magistrates 
who have to use the Bill are gentlemen 
unacquainted with the English Law. If 
this Amendment were carried, the Resi- 
dent Magistrates would not only be re- 
quired to know English Law, but Scotch 
Law too. If that reply is not sufficient 
there is another one—it is that no Eng- 
lish Judge can take any cognizance of 
anything but English Law. Under this 
Amendment, Resident Magistrates in 
Treland would have to have regard to 
Scotch Law. Under these circumstances, 
the hon. Gentleman can hardly expect 
us to accept his Amendment. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid), 
who was received with cries of ‘‘ Divide!” 
—If hon. Gentlemen opposite do not 
care to hear some remarks from me on 
the Amendment, they may hear some 
remarks from me on a Motion of my 
own. If the only difficulty in the way 
of the acceptance of this Amendment is 
that Resident Magistrates would have 
to have some knowledge of the Scotch 
Law, it would be very easy to get over 
the difficulty. I am not aware that the 
Irish Resident Magistrates have any 
particular knowledge of English or 
Trish law. Now, the Government might 
send over to Ireland the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald), who I believe is the dis- 
tinguished author of a distinguished 
book on the Criminal Law of Scotland, 
to instruct the Resident Magistrates 
there in Scotch Law. I have no doubt 
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that in a very short time he could make 
them adepts in the law of his country. 
But if the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman does not care to go across to Ire- 
land he might send over a few copies of 
his book for the use of the Resident 
Magistrates. The objection to the Amend- 
ment advanced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) is like most of the objections ad- 
vanced from the Treasury Bench against 
Amendments proposed from this side of 
the House. As far as I can understand 
it, it is absolutely invalid. Not only the 
Chief Secretary, but all the principal 
supporters of the Government have been 
going through the country during the 
last two months and preaching what is 
not the fact—namely, that there is no- 
thing in this 1st clause which is not al- 
ready contained in the law of Scotland. 
Some of them have drawn the moral 
that under the existing law the Scotch 
people have managed to be pretty free 
from crime, why should not the Irish 
people be equally free from crime under 
it? If that is the bond fide contention of 
the Government, let them accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Aberdeen (Mr. Essle- 
mont), which merely compels the acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that nothing can 
be done under this clause which cannot 
be done under the law of Scotland. We 
could not do better than Divide, in 
order to make it clear that the asser- 
tions which have been made by Ministers 
and their supporters have been quite 
erroneous, 

Me. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I must say that the Goverament’s reply 
upon this subject, coming from a Scotch 
Gentleman, as the Irish Secretary gene- 
rally is, is most surprising. I had 
thought that if there was anything which 
would invite acceptance, it was an 
Amendment appealing to the Scotch soul 
of the right co Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. It cannot be too 
much emphasized that this is a proposi- 
tion taken, so to speak, from the very 
bowels of the Scotch law. We have had 
from the Government a distinct declara- 
tion, and one upon which the Primrose- 
Orchid Party has, to a large extent, 
founded its position—namely, that this 
Bill contains nothing but what is to be 
found in the law of Scotland. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Aber- 
deen (Mr. Esslemont) has proposed an 
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Government. What is the reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland? It is an appeal to 
ignorance. He says that if the Irish 
magistrates cannot be expected to know 
Irish Law, how much less can they be 
expected to know Scotch Law. All the 
Government need to do is to present each 
Resident Magistrate with a bound and 
gilt copy of Macdonald on the Scotch Law ; 
they would thus confer a favour upon 
adistinguished servant of their own, and, 
at the same time, give great assistance 
to the Irish Resident Magistrates. From 
the start the Government have pretended 
that it is only the law of Scotland that 
is to he applied to Ireland. Under these 
circumstances, I should have thought the 
Government would have hailed with 
pleasure this Amendment, Instead of 
that they say that the Irish magistrates 
cannot be expected to understand Scotch 
law. They certainly donot understand 
Irish law. Apparently, the idea of the 
Government is that they shall not know 
any law at all. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
Iam sure the Committee will not be 
surprised that I feel great disappoint- 
ment at the way this Amendment has 
been received. We have been blamed 
for consuming too much time in an op- 
position to this Bill. [ Ministerial cheers. | 
Mr. Courtney, you see how unreasonably 
one istreated. I have not spoken on the 
Irish Question in this House before this. 
I have not occupied a minute of the 
time of the House. But I have heard 
in my country, and out of it, that we 
aro making a criminal law for Ireland 
exactly similar to that which has pre- 
vailed in Scotland for generations. We 
are told that it is in consequence of the 
excellence of the Scotch Criminal Law 
that the Scotch people are the quietest 
and best conducted people in the world. 
We have been told by every Tory 
lecturer on this question that if we only 
apply the Criminal Law of Scotland to Ire- 
land we shall make the Irish people as 
happy and as prosperous as ourselves. 
I wish to settle the point by putting Ire- 
land in the matter of procedure upon 
exactly the same criminal code as Scot- 
land. I have been exceedingly modest 
in thisdemand. I have not asked you to 
make the crimes in Ireland the same 
as the crimes in Scotland. We have 
been told that new crimes are to be 
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created in Ireland; but I am content, 
whatever the crimes are, that the pro- 
ceedings shall be conducted in the same 
way as they are in Scotland. It has 
been my dyty for 20 years to have 
something to do with the administration 
of the Criminal Law in Scotland, and I 
am bound to say that I was very much 
astonished at the description of that law 
which was given by hon. Gentlemen on 
the Government Bench. Certainly, I 
was never allowed to take such proceed - 
ings as are proposed in this section. 
I hope that the | stadia will either 
declare that there is no reference to the 
criminal code of Scotland here, that 
henceforth the pretence that the Criminal 
Law as laid down in this Bill is similar 
to that in Scotland will be given up, or 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) will give us his powerful 
elucidation of this subject and show 
wherein the provisions of this Bill do 
resemble the provisions of the law of 
Scotland. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I think the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is somewhat 
encouraging, and marks a step in ad- 
vance, for it seems to indicate that now 
he has come to the conclusion that some 
knowledge of law on the part of those 
who are to administer this Act is neces- 
sary. An Amendment providing that 
the Resident Magistrates in Ireland, to 
whom the administration of this Act is 
to be entrusted, should be gentlemen 
with some knowledge of the Irish Law, 
was most bitterly opposed by the Go- 
vernment, and by no Member of the Go- 
vernment more strenuously than by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary. Ishould like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman on which leg he means to 
stand? Formerly he seemed to be of 
opinion that no knowledge of law on the 
part of the magistrates was necessary ; 
now he seems to be of opinion that it is 
necessary that the magistrates should 
have a knowledge of law. I should like 
him to select on which leg he will stand. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman must seriously address the Com- 
mittee. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: The point con- 


tained in the Amendment 123b was de- 
cided upon the Amendment of the hon. 
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and learned Member for York (Mr. 
Lockwood). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to submit, Mr. Courtney, that the 
hon. and learned Member’s Amendment 
related to offences committed after the 
passing of the Act, while my Amend- 
ment refers to offences committed prior 
to the passing of the Act. I think that 
is a very substantial difference. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
The Amendment is also governed by 
the Amendment standing in my name, 
accepted early in the evening. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That isso. The 
Amendment adopted at the beginning 
of the evening provided for offences 
committed before the passing of the 
Act. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I submit 
to you, Sir, that the Amendment moved 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
no wise affects my Amendment. The 
Amendment of the Attorney General 
exempts from the operation of the Act 
a certain class of offences committed 
prior to the passing of the Act. My 
Amendment proposes to exclude certain 
other classes of offences. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: It was decided 
early in the discussion that there should 
be no universal exemption of offences, 
whether committed before or subsequent 
to the passing of the Act. Then it was 
decided, on the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral, that there should be a partial 
exemption in the case of offences com- 
mitted before the passing of the Act. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
give Notice, that I shall move my 
Amendment on Report. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment which can be taken is No. 124. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn): 
I desire to move 123f. 

Tue CHAIRMAN; I think that has 
been decided already. However, as I 
fail to discover the Amendment which 
governs the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s, perhaps he had better move it. 

Mr. ANDERSON : The Amendment 
123f is one to which I attach very con- 
siderable importance. It is that to in- 
sert— 

“Tn case of its being intended to call any 
witness examined under this section in —_ 
of a criminal charge, notice thereof shall be 
given to the accused ten days before the trial or 
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tor, shall be entitled to see and examine such 
witness, and for this purpose shall be entitled 
to call for the production of such witness at any 
time and place in the proclaimed district.”’ 

Troe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
consider the question was decided by 
the adoption of the Proviso— 

‘* Provided also, that upon any person being 
accused of a crime respecting which an inquiry 
under this section has been held, such accused 
person, or his solicitor, upon being returned for 
trial, shall forthwith be supplied with copies of 
all depositions taken at any inquiry under this 
section of any witness to be called against 
him.”’ 

Mr. ANDERSON : I beg to point out 
that the distinction between the words 
you have read and my Amendment is 
obvious. The Proviso which you have 
read enables the accused person to have 
a copy of the shorthand notes. The 
giving of the shorthand notes is quite 
another thing to what is referred to 
here. My Amendment provides that the 
prisoner shall have the means of seeing 
the witness and take his statement from 
him. I have in mind a case where a 
witness in Edinburgh was actually im- 
prisoned, and the Crown refused to let 
the prisoner’s counsel or agent see the 
witness. The result was that when the 
trial came on objection was taken to the 
evidence of the witness, and the Court 
said that application ought to have been 
made to enable the prisoner’s counsel 
to see the witness. It is laid down in 
the Scotch law books that a prisoner’s 
counsel is entitled to see at any time any 
witness, who has been called privately 
and examined, and to take his state- 
ment. I think you will see, Mr. Court- 
ney, that this Amendment is quite dis- 
tinct from the Proviso you have read. 
Now, to my mind, this is a matter of 
great importance, because the Crown 
establish, by the provisions of this 
clause, that they are entitled to exa- 
mine, secretly and privately, a witness. 
I maintain it is only fair, if that is so, 
that before the trial comes on the pri- 
soner ought to have an opportunity of 
seeing the witness, and of hearing from 
the lips of the witness what he has to 
say. The principle embodied in my 
Amendment is clearly laid down in 
Alison’s work on the Scotch Criminal 
Law, a work which was quoted the 
other day by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the late Solicitor General for 
Scotland (Mr. Asher). After showing 
that a prisoner is entitled to see a wit- 
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ness, the writer goes on to point outa 
case in which a man was imprisoned in 
the Castle at Edinburgh in 1819, access 
to the witness was refused by the 
Crown, the witness’s precognition had 
been taken, and the prisoner's counsel, 
or agent, did not know what the wit- 
ness had to say. Objection was taken 
at the trial that his evidence had not 
been received, and the Court pointed 
out that an application ought to have 
been made for an order to produce the 
witness to the agent of the accused. 
Now, I cannot help thinking that this 
is a matter of great importance, because 
what the Government may possibly do 
under this Act is to put a whole coun- 
try side into prison, and evidence against 
the prisoners be kept secret until the 
day of the trial. Surely it is only fair 
that the agent of a prisoner should be 
able to see every witness, inasmuch as 
this principle has been laid down and 
emphasized by the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) on his excellent work on 
the Criminal Law of Scotland. I hope 
the Government will embody some part 
of the law of Scotland in this Bill. Hon. 
Members cheered loudly just now when 
they threw over the whole law of Scot- 
land upon the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Aberdeen (Mr. 
Esslemont) ; but let me ask the Govern- 
ment to accept some small part of the 
law of Scotland, the part of it which is 
fair and just, and which ought to be in- 
troduced in this section. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 12, at end, add—“ In case of 
its being intended to call any witness examined 
under this section in support of a criminal 
charge, notice thereof shall be given to the 
accused ten days before the trial or hearing. 
The accused, by himself or his solicitor, shall 
be entitled to see and examine such witness, 
and for this purpose shall be entitled to call for 
the production of such witness at any time 
and place in the proclaimed district.””-—(Mr. 
Anderson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I assure the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Anderson) that it is no 
light matter for me to discuss the law of 
Scotland. He, no doubt, has given that 
law a great deal of study; but I ask him 
to look intothe English law, and acquaint 
himself with the elementary principles 
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of that law which are known to every 
Justice of the Peace and Clerk of Petty 
Sessions. If he were acquainted with 
that law he would know this—that when 
a prisoner is returned for trial the wit- 
nesses are produced and examined in 
his presence; that he has a right of 
cross-examination by himself, or solicitor, 
or counsel ; and that the depositions are 
read to the witnesses afterwards, and 
signed by them; and after all that is 
done the man is returned for trial, and 
they are the witnesses on whose evi- 
dence he is returned for trial. The 
object of this clause is to obtain evi- 
dence in the first place, which is not 
procurable without the holding of some 
such inquiry as is provided for under 
this section; but after we have got evi- 
dence it will be seen by the clause itself 
that we contemplate that the ordinary 
procedure in criminal cases must follow. 
The witnesses will then be produced, 
the prisoner will have an opportunity of 
examining them, and will be returned 
for trial in the ordinary way. In addi- 
tion to that we have undertaken to give 
a prisoner shorthand writers’ notes, so 
that he will not merely hear what the 
witness has to say, but he will have in 
his possession all the information the 
Crown will have on the subject. We 
certainly cannot, if the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman means any- 
thing more than that—or if the law of 
Scotland contains any other provision 
than that —accept the Amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON : I am exceedingly 
indebted tothe right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes) for giving me instruction in 
what he is pleased to call the elementary 
Criminal Law of this country. I assure 
him that I shall take that lesson to 
heart and study the law; but I may 
also assure him that it is about time that 
he should study his own Bill. He does 
not appear to know that all the cases 
under this Bill which are liable to pre- 
liminary examination are cases in which 
the magistrate may summarily convict, 
and he is probably aware—I see by his 
manner he is aware now—that in those 
cases there is no preliminary examina- 
tion before a magistrate. At present 
you will have your private inquiries, and 
then you will have your summary pro- 
cedure and commit a man for six months, 
possibly. What I want to provide is 
that the accused shall have the means 
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of access to, and take the statements of, 
those persons you have privately exa- 
mined. In future, before the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman gives lessons in 
English law, I hope he will get up his 
own task a little bit better. With re- 
gard to the second point, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is entirely wrong. 
I am quite aware that it is part of the 
elementary procedure of the Criminal 
Law of this country that, before a man 
is committed for trial for an indictable 
offence to be tried by a jury, there is a 
preliminary investigation before a magis- 
trate. That is what the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman referred to; but it 
has been known in the history of the 
Criminal Law of this country that with- 
out a preliminary examination witnesses 
have been obtained, and obtained 
secretly, by the prosecution. There 
have been cases in which, after pre- 
liminary examination before a magis- 
trate, after the cross-examination to 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman referred, you have found two or 
three witnesses, you have taken their 
precognition in a secret manner, and you 
have immediately locked them up in 
prison, and then there is no examination 
after that. I know you give notice; but 
I want more than that. From what I 
have seen of them in this Bill I am 
entirely distrustful of the Government. 
Mr. Courtney, every safeguard ought to 
be put on the operation of this infamous 
clause; and unless there is some more 
clear explanation from my right hon. 
and learned Instructor on the Govern- 
ment Bench I shall press my Amend- 
ment to a Division. 

Mr. HOLMES: I think I must give 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Anderson) a little more instruction on 
the subject. Upon what authority does 
he suppose that prisoners or witnesses 
are to be locked up in prison? I think 
that if there was anything of which the 
Committee was satisfied it was this—that 
a magistrate had no power whatever, 
after the evidence was taken, to do other 
than dismiss the men to their homes. 
What does the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man mean by locking up in prison ; what 
does he mean by saying we can put a 
whole country side in prison? Certainly 
he does distrust the Government of Ire- 
land very much if he thinks there is a 
wish in this country to lock up men in 
prison without any law, when the result 
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would be that every man so locked up 
must inevitably get the very heaviest 
damages. It seems to me that when 
the hon. and learned Member talks 
about persons being locked up in prison 
without lawful authority he is simply 
trifling with the Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I am beginning 
to feel that I must assume the position 
of tutor, instead of that of pupil. I never 
suggested for a moment that a witness 
was to be locked up because of his 
evidence. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!”] Cer- 
tainly not. I am suggesting that, by 
the course of proceeding you are going 
to adopt, you will take up a great num- 
ber of people, and obtain evidence from 
them which a prisoner will not be able 
to see. It is perfectly evident that men 
will be taken out of their cells and exa- 
mined at these private inquiries. That 
is the kind of examination I was re- 
ferring to. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I am 
sorry I cannot congratulate the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland upon the success of the method 
he has adopted in dealing with this 
Amendment. I do not think that 
method of controversy will at all tend to 
advance the progress of Business. Now, 
the Amendment which is before us pro- 
vides that every witness for the Crown 
shall, if the accused so desire it, be sub- 
jected to examination by the accused 

erson, and that, in case of its being 
intended to call a witness, 10 days’ 
notice shall be given to the accused. 
Now, the answer of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland is 
thatthe proposition is wholly unnecessary. 
Unnecessary, because the witnesses were 
produced at the preliminary proceedings 
in open Court previous to the committal 
for trial, and that on that occasion the 
prisoner was entitled to cross-examine. 
Does he mean to say that every witness 
who is examined at a trial for a criminal 
offence is produced at the preliminary 
examination before a man is committed 
for trial? Woe know perfectly well that 
such is not the case. We know that the 
process in Ireland very often is this—that 
one of the Resident Magistrates, or 
Orange land agents, bring forward one 
or two flimsy witnesses whose evidence is 
quite enough to get a man sent to trial, 
and that at the trial a whole body of 
really substantial witnesses are sprung 
upon the accused. This is what we desire 
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to prevent. We wish to prevent you, after 
a man has been committed for trial, 
taking privately other witnesses, be- 
cause it is perfectly obvious that the 
prisoner will have no opportunity what- 
ever to examine or cross-examine those 
witnesses until he stands in the dock 
and takes his trial, possibly before a 
Northern Orange jury. I suppose this 
Committee assumes that the accused, by 
himself or solicitor, is entitled to see 
and examine witnesses. I recollect a 
civil case in which the plaintiff was a 
gentleman of very infamous name and 
character—Mr. George Bolton. He not 
only robbed his wife of a large sum of 
money, but he also had the distinguished 
record of having seduced her servant 
girl of 20 years of age. His conduct 
was severely reported upon by an Eng- 
lish Judge; but, in spite of his pecca- 
dilloes, he retained three Government 
offices—I recollect a case in which this 
gentleman was plaintiff, and Mr. W. 
O’Brien defendant ; the case was sent by 
the Queen’s Bench to be tried before an 
Orange jury in Antrim. I wished to 
examine one of the witnesses for the 
defence ; but this witness, however, I 
found guarded by a number of police- 
men. In attempting to take the evidene 
of this witness I was arrested and 
brought to gaol. Now, this was a civil 
proceeding; Mr. W. O’Brien was charged 
with no offence except the offence of 
having said the truth as to this infamous 
blackguard, who still retained three Go- 
vernment offices. I wonder whether 
the Committee really knows in what 
manner Crown witnesses are dealt with 
in Ireland. A Crown witness—especially 
if he is an informer—is taken outside 
Dublin and kept there, provided with 
pocket money. The Crown officials go 
out from time to time to teach him the 
story he is to tell in the witness-box, and 
no one sees that witness until he is pro- 
duced in Court under escort. These are 
the reasons why we think the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Anderson) should be adopted, and 
I must say that the reply of the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland was not, to say the least of it, 
very ingenuous. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
think the Committee would be well ad- 
vised to refer again to the second Pro- 
viso inserted. The language of that 
Proviso only means the case of a person 
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returned for trial, and I think we are very 
much obliged to the hon. and learned 
Member who moved this Amendment 
(Mr. Anderson) for calling attention to 
the utterly unprotected state of a person 
accused of crime and tried summarily 
for what is not an indictable offence. 
Now, in that Proviso, if a man is sent 
forward to be defended by an able 
counsel, before a Judge who would be 
certain, or who it is presumed would be 
certain, to see that the man got fair play, 
copies of the depositions taken in secret 
would be handed to the counsel; but 
where he is to be tried summarily, pre- 
sumably without the advice of counsel— 
where he is to be tried having only such 
legal assistance as may be at hand at 
very distant parts of the country—no 
provision is made for handing the depo- 
sitions over. I would now, at this stage 
even, ask the Government whether they 
intend that a person should be charged, 
tried, and sentenced for what is really an 
indictable offence without having at his 
trial every means of defending himself 
properly ? The Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman isone which ought 
to appeal with double force to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland; for he said, when 
we asked that prisoners should be sup- 
plied with copies of the depositions—‘“‘ Re- 
member, if you do get them, that we also 
will have the right to use them for the 
purpose of cross-examining the witness 
if he goes back on his statement.’”’ He 
did not exactly put it in these words, 
but he meant what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce forthe gander. I ask the Repre- 
sentatives of the Crown whether they 
will, on report even, agree to give a pri 

soner tried summarily an opportunity of 
seeing the depositions? r think that 
would go a long way to meet the case 
which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Anderson) has put forward. 
I think the Committee will agree that 
a prisoner tried summarily should have 
the same rights as if he were tried at 
Assize before a Judge and jury, and his 
counsel was provided for his defence. 
There are cases—and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman very properly mentioned them 
—in which witnesses are brought forward 
against the accused whose depositions 
have not been taken in his presence, of 
whose statements he knows nothing, and 
whom he has had no opportunity of ex- 
amining. There are cases frequently 
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happening in which, in consequence 
of some charge against the witnesses 
themselves, they are not accessible or 
are actually kept in custody, very often 
for the purpose of preventing them ge, 
spoken to by others upon the case. 
submit that for all these reasons some 
assurance should be given us that the 
Government will, at least, accept the 
spirit of the hon. and learned Gentle 
man’s Amendment. 

Cotone, NOLAN (Galway, N.): Up 


to the present time the debate upon this 
Amendment has been conducted exclu- 
sively by legal Gentlemen. I think it 


will be acknowledged that we have been 
treated to some pretty fencing by the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Holmes). Certainly 
that right hon. and learned Gentleman 
confused me, and I have no doubt he 
confused a great many hon. Members on 
his own side of the House. The ordinary 
spirit of all English law, even of a court 
martial, is that the defence should be 
placed, at least, on an equality with the 
age ong ; that the defence should 

ave the same power of knowing what 
is going on as the prosecution. That 
is obviously fair. In a good many cases, 
certainly in most murder cases, counsel 
for the prosecution even go further, they 
even show their brief to the defence, and 
do not expect the defence to show their 
brief to them. Under this clause the 
Government will be able to see all the 
witnesses they want and examine them 
secretly; but the defence will not know 
witnesses have been examined. ln this way 
the prosecution will possess an enormous 
advantage over the defence. Now, my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Elgin 
and Nairn (Mr. Anderson) proposes an 
Amendment which will put the defence 
again upon an equality with the prose- 
cution. In reply tothe Amendment the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland made a very clever speech, 
but I think it was more ingenious than 
clever. He said—‘‘ Oh, yes; you are on 
an equality. Under the present circum- 
stances, witnesses are taken up before 
magistrates before trial, and the defence 
can cross-examine the witnesses.” But, 
as was very properly pointed out by the 
hon. and learned Member for Elgin and 
Nairn, the case is quite changed, be- 
cause the whole object of this Bill is to 
hand over the trial from a jury to a 
magistrate. What we contend, and what 
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no doubt is the fact, is that, besides 
transferring these cases from a jury to a 
magistrate, you are obtaining a most un- 
fair advantage in getting hold of witnesses 
beforehand, and having an opportunity 
of taking down their evidence, while tho 
defence are in utter ignorance as to the 
evidence of which you are possessed. I 
can certainly see what the custom in 
Ireland will be. A great many witnesses, 
after being examined, will say no more 
about their examination, and the defence 
will never know that these witnesses 
have been examined at all until they are 
brought up in Court, unless some safe- 
guard such as this Amendment provides 
is adopted. Now, I think that in com- 
mon fairness the Government ought to 
introduce some provision by which the 
defence will be once more restored to an 
equality with the prosecution, and will 
be able to know before the trial what 
are the depositions of the witnesses, and 
will have an opportunity of calling the 
witnesses and cross-examining them. I 
support this Amendment, because I think 
that without it you are departing from 
the ordinary principles of English law 
in not allowing the defence the same 
advantages which you allow to the 
prosecution. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
What we want to have done, Mr. 
Courtney, is this—in the case of all wit- 
nesses examined for the prosecution the 
solicitor for the defence ought, some 
time before the trial takes place, to have 
an opportunity of cross-examining them 
and ascertaining what they have to say. 
But, as soon as this is proposed, the right 
hon.and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land, with a great air of triumph, pounces 
on my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. An- 
derson), and charges him with knowing 
nothing at all about what he is speaking 
of, and the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman goes on to say that the existing 
law gives the solicitor to the prisoner all 
the rights and powers which the Amend- 
ment asks for. But what is the fact ? 
We proposed, in an earlier Amendment 
to this Bill, that the power of holdin 
secret inquiries under this clause shoul 
cease the moment any man was made 
amenable— that once a prisoner had 
been arrested ani charged with the 
offence, there and then any further ex- 
amination of witnesses should take place 
in the ordinary way in the presence of 
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the prisoner, and that once the prisoner 
was arrested, all power of secret inquiry 
under this clause should cease. The 
Government refused that Amendment. 
They insisted on keeping in their hands 
the power of holding a secret inquiry 
at any moment down to the trial of the 
prisoner; and now we may have this 
state of affairs arise, that this secret 
inquiry may be held long after the pri- 
soner has been returned for trial. Fresh 
witnesses may be obtained whom he may 
have no opportunity of cross-examining 
at all. The Government have delibe- 
rately reserved to themselves this power 
of getting fresh witnesses, and the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland has the audacity—for I can de- 
scribe his conduct in no other terms—to 
get up and tell the House that the pri- 
soner would under the existing law 
have this power which it is proposed 
to confer by the present Amend- 
ment. Now, Mr. Courtney, let there 
be no mistake about this matter. It 
is quite conceivable that sufficient evi- 
dence might be obtained against a 
prisoner to return him for trial. It is 
quite possible that on the evidence so 
obtained the prisoner might be returned 
for trial, and that after he had been so 
returned for trial the Government might, 
by means of the machinery of this clause, 
find it in their power to get fresh evi- 
dence, and to have fresh witnesses 
whose evidence might be of the most 
vital and material nature, and the 
swag dy solicitor and counsel might not 

ave the smallest opportunity of cross- 
examination. That being so, is it not 
monstrous that when we propose that, 
should this clause be oppressive and 
effective in that manner, the prisoner’s 
solicitor should have the right of having 
these witnesses before him and of cross- 
examining them, so as to know exactly 
what they have got to say—is it not 
monstrous, I ask, that when we propose 
this the Irish Attorney General should 
get up and say we have such a power 
already? I tell him we have no such 
power. Like the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself, I have been con- 
cerned in a number of cases in which, 
subsequently to the prisoner being re- 
turned for trial, most important witnesses 
have been obtained, and under the ex- 
isting law there is no machinery what- 
ever for enabling the evidence to be 
sifted by any cross-examination on the 
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art of the solicitor of the prisoner- 

was defending a prisoner on a charge 
of murder, and almost on the eve of the 
trial, three months after the prisoner had 
been returned for trial, evidence of the 
most vital and important nature was 
a ea by a fresh witness never examined 

efore, and the prisoner had to go to the 
trial on this awful charge without his 
solicitor having had the smallest op- 
portunity of testing the value of that 
evidence and sifting it in the manner in 
which cross-examination alone would 
enable us to siftit. Is it fair that when 
we get up and make this most reason- 
able demand, that in cases where the 
action of this clause allows—after the 
prisoner has been returned for trial—the 
acquisition of some fresh evidence by 
means of this secret inquiry—is it fair 
that when we ask that these new 
witnesses shall be offered for cross- 
examination we should be met, first, by 
a really uncandid statement of what the 
existing law is, and secondly by a direct 
negative of the Amendment? It isa 
most unfair proceeding, and I challenge 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland to get 
up and say that the state of things I 
have suggested is not possible, and to 
say whether in fact if the clause be 
passed in its present shape it is not 
merely possible but probable, Whatis 
the value of this secret inquiry unless it 
tends to get fresh witnesses? Why do 
the Government retain the power of 
continuing these secret inquiries after 
the prisoner has been returned for trial, 
and up to the very moment of trial, un- 
less in the meantime they hope to be 
enabled to get fresh witnesses not ex- 
amimed before, and whom, therefore, 
the prisouer’s solicitor has had no op- 
portunity of cross-examining? I quite 
grant that in an ordinary case, where 
all the witnesses are known to the Crown 
at the time of the examination before a 
magistrate—I quite grant that what 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General says is right, because, of course, 
in that case the prisoner’s solicitor might 
have an opportunity of cross-exami- 
nation. But the point is, that, under this 
clause, a fresh machinery is provided for 
finding fresh witnesses, even up to tho 
moment of the trial. Let us have a 
clear understanding on this matter. Do 


the Government insist that the prisoner 
will have to go into Court without any 
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opportunity of cross-examination? Do 
they insist that in cases of the very 
— kind where a man’s life and 
iberty are concerned in the most serious 
manner, the prisoner shall take his trial 
and place himself on his countrymen 
without any opportunity of sifting the 
witnesses who are sworn to give fresh 
evidence? Such a proceeding is unfair 
in the highest degree. The Amendment 
is most necessary and most cogent, and 
I do trust that some further concession 
will be made by the Government. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I have 
not heretofore intervened in these dis- 
cussions, Mr. Courtney, but I wish to 
say a word on this point to the hon. and 
learned Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster), who, I am sorry to say, has 
not been in the House fora while. I 
have been a good deal absent from the 
House of late myself, having been un- 
well; but I sat in the country puzzling 
myself as to how it was that the Go- 
vernment got on so slowly with their 
Bill. But I have now discovered the 
reason, and itis this—that when a blot 
in the Bill is pointed out to them, they 
do not in a common-sense English way 
admit the blot, and try to get rid of it ; 
but they leave it to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) to utter the 
most disingenuous observations. I see 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
for England present, and he does not 
seem to agree with my criticism upon 
his Irish Colleague. Well, I am an 
Englishman myself, and so is he, and I 
will put to the hon. and learned At- 
torney General for England the case 
which has been made out. I do not 
quite agree with my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Elgin and Nairn 
(Mr. Anderson). He seemed to argue, 
at first, that all prisoners under this 
clause would not have the opportunity 
of seeing the depositions; but he after- 
wards, on consideration, came to the 
conclusion that in cases that were sent 
for trial the prisoner and his solicitor 
would see the depositions. Well, the 
point I want to put is—that under this 
Bill you are going to try a number of 
prisoners summarily, who, under the 
general law, would be tried in a Superior 
Court. Now, before a trial in a Su- 
perior Court there would be a prelimi- 
nary examination before a magistrate, 


and a cross-examination by the prisoner’s 
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representative. Well, now, Mr Court- 
ney, I have sat in a Court myself and 
taken a good many of these depositions, 
and I have noticed one thing, that the 
deposition as set out by the witness upon 
his examination in chief is one thing; 
but the deposition when it finally took 
shape after cross-examination by the 
prisoner’s solicitor, and after re-exami- 
nation, was entirely a different thing. 
Well, now you say that the deposition 
would be handed to the accused. What 
deposition? A deposition without cross- 
examination ? What is cross-examina- 
tion for? Why, I have known 20 cases 
where, by cross-examination, most valu- 
able hints have been given to the 
prisoner for use at the trial. But here 
is aman not going to have two chances 
—he is going to have only one chance. 
He is to be tried before two magistrates, 
perhaps not very much to be ) acer 
upon for justice to him. He is to be 
tried before them, and he is to be con- 
fronted by witnesses whom he has never 
before had the opportunity of cross- 
examining, and from whom therefore he 
could not get the valuable hints which 
he might have used at his trial. He is 
therefore to be worse off than under the 
ordinary law. Isthe hon. and learned 
Attorney General for England going to 
make these men worse off? That is not 
fair. I will make a suggestion to the 
Government. I hope that they will in 
some degree accept the Amendment 
proposed. I want to get this Bill out of 
the way. I am not an Irish Member; I 
am an English Member, and I am utterly 
sick of this Bill, and of the Government 
which is proposing it. Ido not know 
whether they have noticed it or not, but 
I have never taken the trouble to come 
and oppose them. I want them to get 
their Bill, and use it from my point of 
view. I am not opposing them now, 
but I suggest that they should put these 
people in the same position that they 
would be in if they were going to be 
tried in a Superior Court. For that 
purpose they might give them the right 
to see and cross-examine the witnesses 
before the trial, so that they might get 
the same valuable hints for their guid- 
ance which they would under the ordi- 
nary law. My suggestion is, that they 
should take the Amendment, and, after 
the word ‘charge,’ should insert the 
words ‘where the case is to be 
dealt with summarily.” Limit the 
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Amendment to that. Then I would 
alter the 16 days. I think my 
hon. and learned Friend would admit 
that it is not possible in all cases to keep 
to that. The prosecution might get im- 
portant evidence three days before the 
trial, and would be precluded from 
bringing it in, or else would have to 
adjourn the trial, and would suggest that 
he limits the number of days to three. 
I would ask the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General if in England that would not 
bereckoned a fairthing? Ifso,I beg him, 
as an Englishman, proud of English Law, 
to do the same thing in Ireland. I beg 
to move as an Amendment to the 
Amendment, the insertion of the words 
“where the case is to be dealt with 
summarily,” after the word “ charge.” 
If that is carried, I will move to strike 
out ‘‘ten,” and insert ‘‘ three.” 


Amendment proposed to the said 
proposed Amendment, after the word 
“charge,” to insert the words ‘‘ where 
the case is to be dealt with summarily.” 
—(Mr. Storey.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
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be there inserted in the proposed 
Amendment.” 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): This 


Amendment is exceedingly important, 
Mr. Courtney. Inthe important speech of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Storey), he almost understated 
the strength of our case, and has not yet 
fully appreciated the injustice which is 
to be done. He seemed to think the 
only injustice to be done to the prisoner 
would be that he would be denied the 
opportunity of cross-examining the wit- 
nesses before his trial. But that is not 
at all what is complained of. What we 
complain of is this, that under the 
action of this clause, in a case where a 
prisoner would be tried before a Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction, and who 
would otherwise be brought before a 
Judge and a jury under an indictment, 
he would be brought face to face in 
Court with the witnesses, and would 
have no opportunity of knowing what 
evidence they were going to give at all. 
Not only would he have no opportunity 
of cross-examining them and altering 
their depositions, but he would not know 
until they were produeed what the class 
of evidence was—he would not have the 
least inkling or idea of it. That is a 
much stronger case than even the hon. 
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Member for Sunderland has submitted. 
And not only is that the case, but the 
prisoner would, by the operation of these 
clauses, be deprived at one and the same 
time of the protection of a jury, and also 
of certain rights which he would have 
had if he was going before a jury. He 
would not only be committed to the 
tender mercies of a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, but he would be handed 
over deprived of certain facilities for de- 
fence which he would have had before a 
jury. A stronger case of injustice cannot 
possibly be made out. What we cannot 
understand is, what is the motive of the 
Government in refusing an Amendment 
of this kind? Do they want it to go 
farther than that in these cases of sum- 
mary jurisdiction? So great is their 
greed to get convictions that they will 
not allow a man the common ordinary 
means of defence. Do they not know 
perfectly well that in many cases a poor 
man may not be able to get the assist- 
ance of counsel? Iam not at all sure 
that even another and more serious dis- 
ability will not be placed on them. 
We know that in the case of some of 
these poor people it is the custom of the 
Judge to rule that they shall have 
assigned to them professional assistance 
at the expense of the Crown, where they 
cannot themselves pay for it. So far as 
we have gone in the Bill, we do not 
know but what the prisoner is to be 
handed over to to this Court deprived of 
the protection of a jury, deprived of the 
knowledge he would have before a jury 
of the character of the evidence against 
him, and deprived also, if a poor man, 
of the assistance which it is the universal 
custom of Criminal Courts to afford to 
poor men brought for trial. I want to 
ask, is the attitude of the Government 
in this a fair and reasonable one ? What 
do they want to do? Do they want to 
convict inpocent or guilty men? If 
they do not want to convict innocent 
men, why do they deny us a simple, 
reasonable, and unobjectionable means of 
placing men in the same position and 
giving them the same advantages to get 
up their defence that they would have if 
the ordinary course of law had been 
followed ? Now, Sir, I wish to point out 
also that here we have been for nearly 
an hour debating a most important 
Amendment, and during the whole 
course of that hour not one single at- 
tempt at an argument has been used 
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from the Benches opposite to show why 
the Amendment should not be adopted. 
We have heard the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
getting up and making a most prepos- 
terous sneer at the legal knowledge of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Elgin and Nairn, who 
moved the Amendment, and who knows 
just as much of the law as the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ireland. 
That may be very amusing to the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland ; but such a line of conduct, ac- 
cording to my experience, invariably and 
inevitably leads to waste of time, because 
where one side think that an Amend- 
ment is important, and the Government 
treat their arguments with absolute con- 
tempt, and do not even take the trouble 
of endeavouring to reply to them, it is 
not to be wondered at that supporters of 
the Amendment should try whether they 
cannot compel some concession. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
I wish only to say, Mr. Courtney, that I 
hope the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey) will not press his Amend- 
ment, for I think it would spoil the 
effect of my Amendment, the purpose of 
which is most important, not only with 
regard to summary convictions, but also 
with regard to trials. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I see the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
on the pounce; but I think it would be 
unfit to have this discussion closed by 
the cléture, though the right hon. Gen- 
tleman looks like it. We have had from 
the Government, I may say, not one 
single word of argument in this discus- 
sion; but I do think, with regard to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey), that we are 
entitled to some answer. I will say no 
more than that; and if the Government 
like they can now move the cloture. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
I think, Mr. Courtney, the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
would have the effect of injuring the 
original Amendment; because, while 
the original Amendment, as it stands, 
applies not only to cases of summary 
jurisdiction, but to cases for trial at the 
Assizes and at the Quarter Sessions as 
well, the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland would confine the 
protection proposed to be afforded to 
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cases of summary jurisdiction alone. 
Now, Sir, I think it is quite necessary 
to protect persons who are returned for 
trial at the Assizes from having wit- 
nesses brought up against them at the 
trial without previous notice. There- 
fore, Sir, I would respectfully suggest 
to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland that he would allow the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. 
Anderson) to go as it stands, and to be 
decided on its merits; and I hope, Sir, 
that even now, after this discussion, the 
Government will see their way to accept 
the reasonableness of that Amendment, 
which is really brought forward for the 
purpose of providing that persons shall 
not have evidence which has been taken 
in secret produced against them with- 
out any previous notice. I am sure the 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
England would not think of tolerating 
any injustice of that kind in this coun- 
try; and that being so, why should he 
allow the possibility of its being carried 
on in Ireland? The hon. and learned 
Attorney General should come to our 
protection in this case, and save us from 
the cock-sparrow intellect of the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Treland. 

Mr. STOREY: I moved my Amend- 
ment, Mr. Courtney, for this reason. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
assured us that in all cases sent for 
trial the prisoner, or his representatives, 
would have the opportunity of seeing 
the witnesses beforehand. I therefore 
proposed my Amendment limiting the 
original Amendment to cases dealt with 
summarily. Of course, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General cannot deny 
it, or he would have done so, but in 
these cases the prisoner who, under the 
ordinary law, would have a chance of 
seeing the depositions beforehand, will 
not have such an opportunity. Under 
this new summary jurisdiction he will 
not have the chance of examining the 
witnesses beforehand. To that proposi- 
tion of mine, and to the speech I made 
in support of it, the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
does not do me the compliment of say- 
ing a single word. I thank him for his 
courtesy, and I can assure him that if 
that is the way in which the Government 
propose to treat independent Members, 
when once in a way they think fit to make 
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a suggestion, there is a strange lack of 
the old courtesies of Parliament. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I think, Mr. Courtney, I can 
suggest a compromise, which 1 would 
advise my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. Ander- 
son) to accept. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General knows very well that, 
according to the Proviso of the Ist sub- 
section of this Bill, the prisoner is en- 
titled to a copy of the depositions when 
returned for trial. Does the hon. and 
learned Attorney General see any ob- 
jection to the prisoner getting the same 
thing in cases of summary jurisdiction ? 
[No reply.] I really think that the 
conduct of the Government is going be- 
yond all bounds. I spoke for about 30 
seconds, and asked a Question, I hope 
in courteous language; but the Govern- 
ment are absolutely silent. Under 
these cireumstances we certainly must 
continue the discussion. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): The con- 
duct of the Government makes it neces- 
sary that we should take some course of 
a stronger character. I therefore beg to 
move, Sir, that you do report Progress. 


Motion made, aud Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Dr. Kenny.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I must appeal to hon. 
Members opposite. There was a dis- 
tinct understanding on Friday night, 
when we consented to report Progress, 
that we should really make progress to- 
night. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Hear, hear! We 
will give you the clause to-night. We are 
quite agreeable. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Questions are 
answered in this House, but they re- 
quire to be answered again and again, 
and again. |Mr. T. M. Heaty: No.] 
The fact has been that, during the course 
of the debate, every Question raised has 
been disposed of over and over again. 
I am aware that hon. Gentlemen oppose 
this Bill with all their might. [Mr. 
T. M. Hearty: Not a bit.] But it is 
necessary that we should come to a de- 
cision on these questions, and we do not 
want to answer over and over again 
matters which have already been an- 
swered. We cannot accept the Amend- 
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ment, and I trust that hon. Members 
will now be content to go to a Division. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: Weare quite 
willing to act up to the arrangement 
that we entered into, in letter and spirit. 
We are prepared to give the Govern- 
ment the clausethis evening. Knowing 
that that is to be the ultimate issue, the 
right hon. Gentleman knows that we are 
as much interested as he is in bringing 
the debate to as early a close as possible. 
It is no pleasure to us to sit up till 2 or 
3 o’clock in the morning. The reason 
we insist in worrying the Government 
with this Amendment, is that we think 
we have a substantial grievance, and we 
make a demand for a reasonable com- 
promise upon it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not been so much in the 
Committee as I have, and I quite agree 
with him, that one of the points raised 
has been discussed before; that in my 
remarks I altogether excluded any refe- 
rence to the point already discussed— 
and raised an entirely new point. Will 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
consent to apply to cases which are to be 
tried summarily the same privilege of a 
deposition which has been given in 
cases to be tried before a superior 
Court ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight): It 
is impossible that we should make this 
concession in the matter of summary 
convictions, and for the reason that it is 
entirely foreign to the law of both Eng- 
land and Ireland. The reason why the 
concession was made with regard to 
trials by jury was that there would be a 
hearing before committal, and it was 
thought right that the previous state- 
ments made by the witnesses should be 
in the hands of those who defended as 
well as those who prosecuted at the 
trial, in order, that if those witnesses 
went back from the statements they had 
made, counsel would have an oppor- 
tunity of cross-examining them. That 
has no application, however, and is en- 
tirely foreign to cases of summary con- 
viction. 

Mr. ANDERSON: No reason has 
been given by the hon. and learned At- 
torney General for opposing this Amend- 
ment. He talks about something being 
entirely foreign to summary jurisdiction, 
but he forgets that the Government are 
introducing a foreign inquisition. [ Cries 
of “Divide!”) You may out 
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“« Divide,” but I shall continue this dis- 
cussion —— 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The Question now 
before the Committee is the Question of 
reporting Progress. 

rn. T. P. O'CONNOR: I would 
suggest to my hon. Friend (Dr. Kenny) 
that he should withdraw the Motion to 
report Progress, so that we can continue 
the discussion. 

Dr. KENNY: I beg leave to with- 
draw my Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
I will not detain the Committee long, 
but I must say that it is irritating to be 
told that we have been occupying time 
about a frivolous Amendment. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General tells us 
that we are introducing into this discus- 
sion a foreign question. Well, I pro- 
test, and I hope we shall all protest to 
the last against the introduction of the 
foreign and hateful provisions of this 
clause. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be in- 
serted in the proposed Amendment,” 
put, and xegatived. 


Question put, 

“That the words, ‘In case of its being 
intended to call any witness examined under 
this section in support of a criminal charge, 
notice thereof shall be given to the accused 
ten days before the trial or hearing. The 
accused, by himself or his solicitor, shall be en- 
titled to see and examine such witness, and for 
this purpose shall be entitled to call for the pro- 
duction of such witness at any time and place 
in the proclaimed district, be there added.’ ’’— 
(Mr. Anderson ) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 124; 
Noes 219: Majority 95.—(Div. List, 
No. 146.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I do not know whether the Government 
have any objection to the next Amend- 
ment that stands in my name. I beg to 
move it. This is obstruction. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, at end, add—‘ Depositions taken 
under this section may be used at any time dur- 
ing the trial of an accused person by the accused 
or his advisers for the purpose of cross-examina- 
tion or comment upon discrepancies or contra- 
dictions, and whether such cross-examination or 
comment relate to the evidence of a witness 
examined at such inquiry, or otherwise.’’— 
(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Hr. Anderson 
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Mr. HOLMES refused to accept the 
Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to move 
the next Amendment standing in my 
name—namely, to add at end of 
page 2— 

‘‘The provisions of the Magistrates Protec- 
tion Act shall not apply to any magistrate exer- 
cising powers under this section.”’ 

The Government have been telling us 
all along that if the magistrates act out 
of their jurisdiction, or improperly, an 
action can always lie against them. The 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) has waxed 
eloquent upon the actions that may be 
brought against magistrates if they act 
improperly, or out of their jurisdiction. 
Now, I wish to call the attention of the 
Committee to the provisions of the Magis- 
trates’ Protection Act. The measure 
was passed in 1849, in rather a dark 
period of British law in regard to cri- 
minal matters. The Ist section of the 
Act provides that any action against a 
magistrate must be brought as a test. 
That is a beautiful provision. And then 
you must allege that the act of the magis- 
trate of which you complain was done 
maliciously and without reasonable cause. 
I should like to put the matter to the hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Eng- 
land, who certainly—without any disre- 
spect to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland— 
whose ability and courtesy I am glad to ac- 
knowledge—has shown us great courtesy. 
I would ask him how he would like to 
appear in an action in which it would 
have to be shown that the act was done 
maliciously and without reasonable and 
probable cause? It is an absurdity to 
throw on a man the necessity of proving 
that. It could not be proved. Nobody 
could show malice on the part of the ma- 
gistrate, aud nobody could show that his 
act was done without reasonable and pro- 
per cause. The right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland will soon 
be in the Queen’s Bench, and what an 
amusing thing it would be for me to 
argue before him that Captain Plunkett 
had done a thing without reasonable or 
probable cause. Why, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would sling his 
wig at me at such an extravagant pro- 
position. He would assume—as a matter 
of law—that every magistrate did act 
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with reasonable and proper cause. 
Another section of the Act provides that 
the proceedings shall not be taken in 
respect of a conviction, or order, until 
after the conviction or order has been 
quashed. Then the action must be 
started within six months, and notice of 
the action must be given within one 
month. I do not see why this Magis- 
trates’ Protection Act, which is 38 years 
old, should apply. As the Government 
have been going on all along on the 
pretence that a person who has been 
wronged will have his action, and as 
they have provided to have the question 
which the witness refuses to answer 
stated in the warrant, it seems to me 
that the whole question of whether the 
magistrate has done an illegal act or 
not might fairly be allowed to go to the 
jury. 1 do trust that, under the circum- 
stances, the Government will say that 
the Magistrates’ Protection Act shall 
not apply. As all the men who will be 
committed under this section will pro- 
bably be very poor, I hope the Govern- 
ment will see their way to denude the 
magistrates of this unfair protection, 
which was created before such legisla- 
tion as that now before us was ever 
dreamt of. English Members must re- 
member that the cost of defending these 
actions will be paid by the State. It is 
not like an ordinary case, where the de- 
fendant has to defray the cost out of his 
own pocket. If an action is brought 
against a magistrate or the police in Ire- 
land, the Government pay for it. Seeing, 
therefore, that the Government have the 
purse of the British Treasury at their 
disposal, and that the magistrates prac- 
tically cannot suffer for any tortious act 
they may commit, I think that some- 
thing like fair play should be granted to 
those who claim that they have been 
unjustly treated. I hope that the Go- 
vernment will see their way to accept 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, at end, to add—‘‘ The provisions 
of the Magistrates’ Protection Act shall not 
apply to any magistrate exercising powers 
under this section.” —(Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): I 
have listened with great attention to the 
arguments of the hon. and learned 
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Member(Mr.T. M. Healy), andI am will- 
ing, I am sure, to follow the example of 
my right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes), 
and to answer any arguments that are put 
before me. I cannot admit, however, that 
the hon. and learned Member has given 
any reason why an exception should be 
made in this case, I am sure it was 
quite unintentional on the hon. and 
learned Member’s part, but I do not 
think he has quite clearly brought be- 
fore the House the distinction between 
the two cases to which he has referred. 
If the magistrate has exercised his dis- 
cretion in a perfectly bond fide way, 
acting, at the same time, within his 
jurisdiction, the Act provides that he 
shall not be held liable. If he has 
made a mistake, malice has to be 
proved against him. If, however, the 
magistrate has acted beyond his juris- 
diction, no such allegation as that of 
reasonable and probable cause is neces- 
sary. This was not an Act passed for 
the first time in what the hon. and 
learned Member calls the dark ages of 
the Criminal Law. It was a measure 
amending a series of Acts, which went 
as far back as 10 Charles I., and 
43 Geo. III., whereby protection was 
given to the magistrates. The Act 
has been on the Statute Book since 
1849, and a similar Act in regard to 
England has been on the Statute Book 
since 1848. I need not remind the hon. 
and learned Member that there has been 
a series of Coercion Acts in which the 
jurisdiction of magistrates has been ex- 
tended. I do not think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is able to produce a 
single case in which injustice has been 
done by a magistrate acting maliciously, 
or outside his jurisdiction, and there has 
been a failure to get damages or justice. 
If the hon. and learned Member can 
show us any case in respect of which 
there is a reason why magistrates acting 
bond fide should be made liable, and why 
magistrates exceeding their jurisdiction 
should not be subjected to the same 
liability as under the existing law, I 
shall be glad to hear it. But I think 
that no such case has been, or can ba, 
produced. I do not see why we should 
make any alteration in the law in the 
manner proposed. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): Iam 
afraid that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General (Sir Richard 
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Webster) has not quite accurately 
grasped the position in which the 

mendment places the clause in the 
face of the existing law. Now, as re- 
on either condition of magistrates— 

e, on the one hand, who acts within his 
jurisdiction, and he, on the other hand, 
who acts without his jurisdictiun—which 
comes under the influence of the Jus- 
tices’ Protection Act, I think I can show 
that the Government have either not 
understood the Amendment of my hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
or they have blindly taken an altogether 
and totally wrong view of the matter. As 
regards the first section of the Act, I 
may point out to right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that the bulk of the Repre- 
sentatives from Ireland has kept urging 
the Government that the section should 
be administered by trained lawyers only, 
and not by every person incapable and 
partially capable who might have the 
good fortune to get appointed. When 
trained lawyers are appointed, it will be 
quite obvious to the Government that 
these gentlemen will be able, because 
they know the law, to act within their 
jurisdiction, and thus a great number of 
what might turn out to be very serious 
mistakes indeed, committed by incom- 
petent persons, would be altogether 
avoided. It is my opinion that when 
the Government can take upon them- 
selves the serious responsibility of giving 
the enormous powers under this section 
to a body of untrained men, the Govern- 
ment ought to be prepared to provide 
that, at the very least, the men who 
accept the powers should take the con- 
sequences of their own ignorance. Hon. 
Members on this side of the House have 
kept asking the Government that the 
men upon whom this authority is to 
devolve should be lawyers, and they 
have proposed Amendment after Amend- 
ment in that direction without apparent 
effect. But the Government have thought 
fit to take another view than that the 
enormous and tremendous machinery of 
this clause should not be exercised ex- 
cept by some persons who were ac- 
quainted in a skilled manner with the 
law, and they have steadily refused all 
our Amendments designed to destroy 
this evil-bearing blot. The Government 
see perfectly well the liabilities of the 
risks which will be run, the clause 
passing in its present shape, in the 
working of the machinery of the new 
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law, and yet they have assurance enough 
to coolly tell us now that, notwithstand- 
ing those adverse facts, they are quite 
prepared and willing to protect the in- 
capable inquisitors, so long as they are 
such, whether they distinguish them- 
selves by making mistakes or not. When 
a man suffers imprisonment through the 
incompetency of some of these darlings of 
the Government, it will be comical con- 
solation to him to be told that the 
Government consider the erring magis- 
trate has acted within his jurisdic- 
tion, because, practically, the ignoring 
of the error amounts to that. I must 
repeat most strongly that it is a 
monstrous thing that the Government 
should get up and tell this House and 
the country, that if the captains and 
colonels of Militia, and other persons of 
that character, in Ireland, who happen 
to be the agents of the Government for 
administering coercion commit serious 
and far-reaching errors of judgment 
under the plain law, by reason of their 
incompetency, and cause to be improperly 
imprisoned innocent persons, those errors 
will be hoodwinked, and the men who 
are guilty of them will have thrown 
around them the defending shield pro- 
vided by this Magistrates’ Protection 
Act, I say that this is most unfair. I 
would urge on the Government that if 
they are determined that this clause is to 
be worked by untrained persons—by men 
ignorant of the law, instead of by skilled 
lawyers—let us have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the gentlemen exercising 
the power will be compelled to take the 
consequences of their own ignorance and 
malpractice, and will be liable to the 
same consequences as other persons who 
make similar mistakes. It will be a 
most unjust thing if any person, who 
by the command of these magistrates, 
wielding their authority wrengfully and 
ignorantly, having been improperly im- 
prisoned, is prevented, at any rate, from 
taking advantage and consolation for 
gross injury from whatever poor remedy 
he may have in an action at law. As to 
the second branch of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General’s argument, I 
think he is somewhat incorrect in his 
notions as to the application of the pro- 
visions of the Magistrates’ Protection 
Act. The Government, in this case, also 
have committed the mistake of allowing 
after-evils to spring up as a result of 
not destroying or removing or modify- 
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ing root-evils. The Government have 
refused the Party that sits on these 
Benches Amendments aiming at enabling 
any accused persons to go behind the 
warrant, in order that the true facts 
might be reached and taken advantage 
of—that is to say, as a matter of fact 
the Government will not allow any Court 
which has jurisdiction in these matters 
to go into exactly the facts and circum- 
stances of the case and what exactly 
occurred. I ask hon. Gentlemen on the 
Government Bench, is it at all a fair 
thing to throw on a man, placed at 
enormous disadvantages, the burdens 
which the Magistrates’ Protection Act 
casts upon him. First of all, the party 
conflicting with the incompetent adminis- 
trator will have to show cause why he will 
have to set aside the order upon which 
he is committed before he can take 
action according to the ordinary law of 
the land. Any magistrate of ordinary 
capacity and knowledge can draw a 
warrant which, on the face of it, leaves 
him always within jurisdiction. We 
had an example in point, the other day 
in Ireland, of how abuses and friction 
will arise under this clause if the Go- 
verament allow it to remain unaltered. 
In the case of the Rev. Father Keller, 
the Court of Bankruptcy, through Judge 
Boyd, committed the witness (the Rev. 
Father Keller) to prison for refusing to 
answer certain questions. Now, the Act 
under which the learned Judge com- 
mitted the defendant for that contumacy 
required that no question should be put 
to a witness, except such questions as re- 
lated to the property of the bankrupt 
whose case was under the consideration 
of the Court. If anything could be 
plain, it was plain, from the warrant, 
that the questions put to the Rev. 
Father Keller had no relation to the 
property of the bankrupt at all, but was 
simply a question of this character— 
‘‘ Whom did you meet in the town hall 
at Youghal on such a day?” Thus the 
Court decided that it would not go 
behind the warrant, and held that it lay 
on the person being questioned to show 
that by any possibility the question could 
be relevant. But then, any Court will 
throw on the defendant the onus of 
showing that the questions refused to be 
answered are questions which could not 
possibly be relevant. I need not say 
that it would be practically impossible 
in connection with a circumstance in a 
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case like this, which is remote and pré- 
posterous, to-—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must say tothe 
hon. Member that I am unable to see 
the relevancy of what he is saying to the 
subject under debate. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Sir, I will 
point out how I regard what I have said 
as relevant. I am now arguing that 
under the Magistrates’ Protection Act 
before any person can bring an action in 
respect of any committal to prison under 
this section, the warrant of imprisonment 
should first be set aside. Now, having 
regard to the form of the warrant it 
would be practically impossible to get 
any Court to doany such thing. I think, 
Sir, this is relevant. To me it does not 
appear to be at all fair that any person 
sent to prison under this section should 
be called upon first to set aside the war- 
rant under which he has been committed, 
because in practice I am confidently of 
opinion that any such thing would be 
absolutely impossible. In a word, Sir, 
I would ask the Government seriously to 
consider the whole bearing of this 
matter. In either aspect whether on the 
one hand in the case where the magi- 
strate acts within his jurisdiction, or on 
the other hand in the case where the 
magistrate acts without his jurisdiction 
I would contend that the Amendment of 
my hon. and learned Friend is a fair and 
reasonable one. It would be quite ob- 
vious to every unbiased person, that 
where a magistrate exercises such enor- 
mous powers of authority as the Govern- 
ment propose to extend to the Irish 
magistrates, the shortcomings and errors 
and offences of those magistrates should 
not be palliated or defended on the plea 
that the offenders not being trained per- 
sons in the law, are not responsible for 
what they do. All we want is that 
these men shall be responsible for what 
they do. It will be for the Govera- 
ment to appoint capable persons, but if 
it should happen that serious mistakes 
occur, it will be decidedly monstrous that 
all persons concerned shall be enabled 
to escape responsibility for their wrong- 
doing. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg, Sir, 
to move that you do now report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. As a matter 
of fact, we are all more than tired, and 
if we do not get home we shall not be 
in a very fit state for our duties to- 
morrow. We were here to about 3. 
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o’clock this morning, and now it is a 
quarter past 1. We are to meet to- 
morrow at 12, and as I understand the 
Government intend to take other Business 
to-night, I hope the Government will see 
their way to drop this debate and to 
allow us to proceed with the remaining 
Business on the Paper. If we get away 
by 2 o’clock this morning we will have 
then only 10 hours between this and the 
meeting of the House to-morrow, to go 
home, sleep, eat, and get back again. I 
would earnestly point out to the Govern- 
ment that there is no use of coercing the 
House of Commons after the manner in 
which Ireland is coerced. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I must say to the hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) at once 
that the Government cannot assent to the 
proposal to report Progress. There is 
an understanding that this clause shall 
be disposed of to-night, and I hope that 
there will be little longer delay in bring- 
ing the discussion to an end. As to the 
few remaining Amendments, we will 
strive to get through them as quickly as 

ssible; and I ask hon. Gentleman 
Selew the Gangway to assist us in that 
purpose. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I said early in 
the evening that, so far as I was con- 
cerned, I was quite willing to goon with 
these Amendments. 

Dr. CLARK: Sir, I see that there are 
about seven Amendments, and it is the 
most likely thing in the world that we 
may be here until 3 or 4 o’clock to- 
morrow morning in discussing them. 
[ Ministerial cheers.| Perhaps hon. Gen- 
tlemen desire to remain here through 
the night. I have no objection to remain 
myself, but besides the hon. Members it 
must be recollected that there are the 
servants and officers on duty to be con- 
sidered. If you want to get this clause 
done with, I think that hon. Members 
from Ireland might very well withdraw 
such Amendments as have small chance 
of acceptance from an unwilling Govern- 
ment. If the House has come to an 
understanding about finishing thisclause, 
what on earth is the use of wasting 
time in talking about it—the one side 
trying to convince the other of some- 
thing of which they will not be con- 
vinced. I hope that hon. Members will 
see their way, either to go home at some- 
thing like an early hour, or to cease 
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talking about a matter which has already 
been decided. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member for Caithness withdraw his 
Motion to report Progress 

Dr. CLARK: Yes. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: T have been in 
the habit of sitting here and moving 
Amendments for years, without cheers 
from either Party in the House; and I 
intend, so long as I remain in the House, 
to do my duty to those whom I repre- 
sent, irrespective of the opinion of any- 
body above, below, behind, or alongside 
of the Gangway. I feel considerable 
sympathy with the officers of the House 
on duty, and especially with you, Sir 
(Mr. Courtney), who always do your 
work satisfactorily and fairly. In order 
that the clause may be got through 
speedily, perhaps the Government will 
be willing to do something of the nature 
of a compromise. Mr. Courtney, per- 
haps you will allow me to say that, 
simply out of deference to yourself 
and the officers of the House, that I 
would be quite willing to agree with 
any reasonable suggestion from the Go- 
vernment which will be anything of the 
character of a settlement in regard to 
the remaining Amendments on this 
clause. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): As to the few remaining 
Amendments, there are some to which 
the Government, of course, cannot as- 
sent. As to No. 130, the House will 
not take that. It will be recollected 
that we promised some modification of 
it. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: You did not say 
a word about that before. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: “hen I think 
Nos. 127, 128, 129, 130 may go. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I put it to the 
Government, if that is a reasonable way 
of meeting hon. Members on these 
Benches? You may talk about Obstruc- 
tion so long as you like; but I, for my 
part, have never spoken a word since 
this Committee commenced which could 
be construed into Obstruction. Now, 
however, I will withdraw the Amend- 
ment under the consideration of the 
House, and proceed to discuss my next 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, at end, to add—‘‘ At the trial of 
any accused person, the Crown shall, if required 
by the accused, produce, for cross-examination, 
every person examined at any inquiry under 
this section in the same way as they are now 
bound to produce for examination by the ac- 
cused all witnesses examined before a Grand 
Jury.” —(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The inquiry 
under the Act is meant to be serious or 
not serious. Any inquiry, to be efficient, 
must be substantial, accurate, pains- 
taking, and close; and every witness to 
the inquiry should have something to 
say which would throw light, in some 
way, upon the subject under investiga- 
tion. The Government cannot think it 
likely that, if I was defending a 
prisoner, I would ask to have produced 
at the trial any witness who had not 
said anything in his depositions which 
would entitle him to be called by me in 
Court. The witness’s name would be 
on the top of the indictment, and the 
Crown would have to produce him. The 
Government would put the accused to 
the trouble of calling and paying for 
witnesses, whether they were needful or 
not. The Treasury does not advance 
money for the payment or producing of 
witnesses, Thus, in the case of the 
Maamtrasna trials, the Crown com- 
pelled the accused to bring up their 
witnesses. I will be willing to com- 
promise with the Government, by sug- 
gesting that the clause should apply to 
cases where 10 days’ notice have been 
given. I make arule not to speak on 
anybody else’s Amendments, because I 
think I talk long enough on my own; 
but I expect to be fairly met when I 
make a fair offer. I cannot be accused 
of obstructing, because I do not talk till 
I know what I am talking about. Under 
all the circumstances, I would ask the 
Government to accede to my Amend- 
ment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I do not think that there is 
any great—if any at all—necessity for 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for North Long- 
ford. The ordinary procedure meets 
every difficulty. I think, indeed, that 
there are many cases in which the wit- 
ness’s answer toany question put with the 
view of detecting a crime would be that he 
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knew nothing whatever about the matter. 
I certainly am of opinion that it would 
be very hard on the taxpayers of the 
country, and on the witnesses them- 
selves, if all the witnesses should be 
brought forward at large expense to the 
public, and detained upon the chance 
of the prisoner’s counsel calling them. 
The Crown know the witnesses they 
rely on, and they accordingly put them 
on the back of their bill, and I think 
that it is not too much to presume that 
the prisoner’s counsel should know the 
witnesses upon which his case relies. 
There is certainly no need of the Amend- 
ment, and it is not of such a sort that 
the Government can entertain it. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
am afraid, Sir, that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland scarcely speaks with accuracy 
in this matter. There is one thing which 
is keenly impressed on the minds of 
witnesses in the process of taking de- 
positions, and that is that everything 
said or urged on behalf of the prisoner 
shall go into the depositions and be 
sent forward, so that they shall be avail- 
able for the prisoner as well as for the 
Crown. Some of these are not in favour 
of the Crown at all, but strongly in 
favour of the prisoner, and this very fact 
is one of the brightest parts of the 
criminal procedure in Ireland, and is 
strongly upborne by the Judges. Now, 
here is a case in exact analogy, as I 
think, although the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman cannot see the 
analogy. You have obtained by private 
inquiry certain information, avd the 
prisoner, or his counsel or solicitor, dis- 
covers that this information would be 
rather favourable to the prisoner’s case, 
and surely if he gives a few days’ notice 
that he will require the attendance of 
certain persons at the trial, it is not too 
much to ask that they shall be in attend- 
ance. Thenthe right hon. and learned 
Gentleman brings in his appeal on 
behalf of the British taxpayer. But 
during the whole time the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has been prac- 
tising at the Bar the British taxpayer 
has been paying for the attendance of 
witnesses for the defence at trials, and 
justice has been administered fairly well 
upon that plan. Altogether, I think it 
must be admitted the Amendment is 
consonant with what has been the prac- 
tice, and might well be accepted. 


02 [Eighth Night.] 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is a little 
saddening to think that the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General has given 
so little consideration to this matter. 
He has dealt with the Amendment all 
along as if these witnesses were to be 
brought up at Assizes; but the Govern- 
ment have abandoned that altogether, 
they will try all these people by sum- 
mary jurisdiction. At Assizes we know 
the Government are bound to give notice 
of the witnesses they will produce to 
support their indictment, but here there 
will be no indictment, and the Govern- 
ment can bring up anybody, and are we 
to be told that the Government will only 
bring up their own men, throwing upon 
the unfortunate accused the expense of 
bringing up theother material witnesses? 
The Government talk as if these cases 
are to be tried at Assizes, but however 
difficult it may be to reach Tory under- 
standing, I should have thought my 
Amendment was clear when I added at 
the end of it— 

** In the same way as ~g ! are now bound to 
produce for examination by the accused all 
witnesses examined before a Grand Jury.” 
This clearly points to my view that the 
Government will not treat these cases 
as matters for indictment at all, but will 

roceed by summary jurisdiction. Now, 
will not appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland— 
“‘ He giveth his beloved sleep”—but I 
will ask the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland to remember 
that this is an Amendment dealing with 
summary jurisdiction. If this were a 
case dealt with as an indictable offence, 
you would be compelled to bring up 
every man who made a deposition ; but 
here you wish to make a choice of the 
men selecting your own witnesses, and 
throwing upon the prisoner the duty 
never cast on him hitherto of bringing 
up a number of persons who in the case 
of an indictable offence he would not be 
bound to bring upatall. I suppose you 
will only take depositions. I presume 
so—though I seek enlightenment on this 
point—I presume you will not make 
formal depositions in any case where 
there is going to be summary jurisdic- 
tion? That being so, you will use 
quo ad summary trials all the deposi- 
tions taken at the private inquiry, and 
you put the accused in a position of dis- 
advantage he would not be in if it were 
atrial by jury. I put it to the right 
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hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland as a reasonable man, can he 
not really see his way to make this con- 
cession in common fairness? He must 
see it is a substantial point, and that it 
is a totally different thing from a trial 
at Assizes. 

Mr. HOLMES: I can assure hon. 
Members we have given this Amend- 
ment consideration, and that we have 
no foregone intention to refuse conces- 
sions; but, as I have said, this Amend- 
ment would be introducing an altogether 
anomalous procedure, and I do not see 
the analogy that hon. Members have 
sought to establish. It is only in the 
case of indictment that the Crown is re- 
quired to produce witnesses. In cases 
of summary jurisdiction the Crown pro- 
duces persons to give the necessary 
evidence, and, on the other hand, the 
evidence necessary for the defence is 
produced by the accused; and I do not 
see that the preliminary inquiry can 
affect that position. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): A 
most discreditable fact in connection 
with the administration of the Criminal 
Law in Ireland is the way in which the 
Crown Officials habitually treat persons 
required by prisoners to be produced as 
witnesses. It is the duty of the Crown 
to pay the expenses of prisoner’s wit- 
nesses; but the Crown Officials delay to 
pay the witnesses anything until the 
trial is over, and sometimes the Assizes 
last for weeks. I have known an Assize 
to last for nearly a month. During the 
whole of this time the Crown keeps the 
witnesses hanging about the Court, not 
fixing any time for the trial, not giving 
any information as to the time within 
which the trial has no chanve of coming 
on, and compelling the prisoner to ad- 
vance the expenses of his witnesses 
during the whole of the time. The ob- 
ject of the Amendment is that where the 
Crown exercises power under this sec- 
tion, and holds an inquiry for the pur- 
pose of getting evidence, and having 
done that supplies depositions, that it 
shall be the duty of the Crown to produce 
at the trial any of the witnesses the pri- 
soner shall call on them to produce. Is 
there anything unreasonable in that? 
Let us consider the matter. The Crown 
has at its disposal the funds of the 
State, and is unfettered by the want of 
pecuniary resources; but the unfortunate 
man under accusation will be in many 
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cases absolutely penniless, and to put 
upon him the task of keeping witnesses 
hanging around the Court until they are 
required, is to impose a burden for which 
he is quite unequal. I respectfully sub- 
mit it is not a fair proceeding. I have 
known cases in which a prisoner’s wit- 
nesses have had to go to the poor-house 
night after night while waiting for a 
case to come on, they not having the 
means to support themselves meanwhile 
in the Assize town. Surely it would be 
a grave scandal to have that sort of thing 
taking place under this section. The 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
says it would be unreasonable to put 
on the Crown the duty of bringing up to 
Petty Sessions, Quarter Sessions, or As- 
sizes, as the case may be, witnesses there 
is no intention of examining; and, fol- 
lowing his usual practice, he gave an 
illustration, but about as improbable a 
case as could be imagined. He imagines 
a case in which the Crown makes an ex- 
perimental inquiry, and under this drag- 
net procedure summonses a number of 
witnesses to the inquiry. It may hap- 
pen, he says, that a number of witnesses 
may reply that they know nothing about 
the circumstances upon which they are 
questioned, and that it would be hard to 
compel the Crown to produce such per- 
sons as witnesses at the trial. But I may 
ask what object would a prisoner have in 
asking the Crown to produce such wit- 
nesses? The prisoner will be supplied 
with a copy of the depositions, and is it 
conceivable, after he has had that copy, 
that he will require the attendance of a 
number of persons whose appearance 
would be of no value to support his case ? 
With all respect, I cannot but say the 
reply of the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General is likely to mislead the 
Committee. Is it not only fair, that if 
the Crown chooses to examine witnesses 
under the powers of this section, that 
they should, at any rate, produce these 
witnesses for cross-examination, if the 
risoner’s defence requires that ?—— 
Interruptions. | 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The understand- 
ing was that the Government should en- 
deavour to keep their Followers behind 
them quiet. The hon. Member for South 
Kensington (Sir Algernon Borthwick) 
and others near him are somewhat de- 
monstrative, and I fear we shall be forced 
to make a Motion which, for my own 
part, I should be reluctant todo. The 
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Government do not seem to have grasped 
the importance of this Amendment. I 
have known prisoners compelled to plead 
guilty, simply because they were unable 
to keep their witnesses hanging about 
the Court waiting for the trial for days. 
I have known this, and Judges have 
known it. The Crown have nothing 
like law and order in their arrangements 
for the trials of prisoners; a man never 
knows when the case in which he is con- 
cerned will come on. I saw myself, 
during Cork Assizes in 1880, 300 wit- 
nesses waiting about the Court, not one 
of them knowing when he would be 
wanted. All these 300 persons were de- 
tained at the expense of the prisoners, 
and many of them were compelled to go 
to the poor-house for shelter and food, 
because prisoners were unable to sup- 
ort them. I have known an Assize to 
ast a month, with an adjournment over 
Christmas, and witnesses having to go 
to the poor-house for their Christmas 
dinner. Even before the trial was 
reached, after weeks of delay, I have 
known witnesses compelled to go away, 
something at their farm or home requir- 
ing them to return, and prisoners have 
had to plead guilty. I am quite sure 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland knows nothing about 
this, nor can it be expected that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Eng- 
land has the knowledge, and I am quite 
sure the mind of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury is a 
blank on the subject, but to the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland I would say he really should 
not—when he gets a conviction, as he 
will, from his Resident Magistrates in 
these matters—he really should not in- 
flict this fine, in addition to the convic- 
tion, on the unfortunate prisoner, by 
compelling him to keep his witnesses 
waiting. I have yet to learn if the wit- 
nesses are to be paid by the Crown. Is. 
it likely that a prisoner would call wit- 
nesses who would be of no use to him ? 
If the Government fear that, surely they 
can meet that by words requiring 10 
days’ notice to be given. I am willing 
to accept that Amendment of my Amend- 
ment. But to say, when youcan gather 


to the Winter Assizes at Cork from 
that county, from Limerick, and Kerry 
witnesses by the hundred, poor, wretched, 
spiritless creatures, who hang round the 

urt, some of them smelling of their 
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poverty, when you have collected them 
and driven them to the poor-house for 
shelter, keeping them waiting in uncer- 
tainty because you will not take the 
cases in alphabetical or any other order, 
‘then I say, under such circumstances, it 
is only reasonable that we should press 
upon the attention of the Government 
the justice of requiring that the Crown 
shall pay the expenses of witnesses in 
any case where the attendance of such 
is required by the prisoner for his de- 
fence. Let the Crown proceed to recover 
afterwards if a witness is not called, and 
it is shown that the expense incurred 
was wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I only wish to make a 
suggestion which might be considered 
reasonable. Let a list be supplied tothe 
accused of all the witnesses examined 
before the secret investigation, and from 
that list let the accused have the right 
to impose on the Crown the duty of 
producing at the trial those persons 
whose evidence is required. That, I 
think, would meet the object my hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
desires to attain. I am disposed to 
think that the Amendment, as it stands, 
is rather sweeping, because it might in- 
volve the bringing up of a whole country 
side because they were summoned to a 
secret investigation. Something in the 
nature of the provision I describe would, 
I think, meet the case where a prisoner 
is unable to provide for his witnesses. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I think that 
an unanswerable case has been made out 
for the Amendment. Iam nota lawyer, 
and have nothing to do with legal pro- 
cedure; but I am familiar with the state 
of things in an Assize town which has 
been described, and I know, from expe- 
rience as a workhouse officer, that the 
people summoned as witnesses have 
sought shelter in the workhouse. You 
have in the latter part of the Bill a 
clause for changing the venue. Does not 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
consider it a fair thing, under this clause, 
this very oppressive clause, not inaptly 
called the ‘‘ Star Chamber ’”’ Clause, that 
a number of witnesses shall be examined 
and evidence collected, of which the 
enter should not be allowed to avail 

imself, he not having the means of 
compelling the attendance of witnesses 
on his behalf? The Government are 
anxious to get this clause passed to- 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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night; and would it not be wiser—more 
conducive to that end—to accept this 
small concession so cogently, so strongly 
urged, than to refuse and lead to unneces- 
sary prolongation of debate? In some 
way, I think, the Government might 
promise a concession that would meet 
the point so strongly urged. 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I have not 
spoken before in this Committee, and do 
so now to make a suggestion that the 
Government might meet the object of 
the Amendment, if the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy), instead of requiring the attend- 
ance of every person examined at the 
preliminary inquiry, would amend his 
Amendment by substituting the words 
after ‘‘ cross-examination ’’— 

“ Such of the persons examined at the pre- 

liminary inquiry ander this section as the 
accused person considers necessary for the pur- 
poses of his defence.” 
I think, with an alteration of that 
kind, the Government might accept the 
Amendment. They have pleaded the 
cost to the British taxpayer ; but surely, 
when a man is accused under a new 
mode of procedure never heard of before 
in this country—surely every facility 
should be given him to defend himself 
by the attendance of witnesses. It has 
been pointed out how difficult it is for a 
prisoner to keep his witnesses in attend- 
ance owing to poverty ; and, under the 
circumstances, I do think an accused 
person has a right to demand this as 
only justice, not from the Government, 
but from the British taxpayer. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I shall be happy 
to accept this suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Stockton, and I am quite 
ready to strike out the words after 
‘* cross-examination,’? and the Amend- 
ment might ran—‘‘ Such persuns with 
regard to whom notice shall have been 
given by the accused ;”’ and, if you like, 
insert ‘‘ ten days ”’ before “ notice.” 

Mr. HOLMES: The practical effect 
of this would be to introduce a practice 
that is unknown to Irish or English law. 
I am not qualified to speak about Scotch 
law. In exceptional cases, as I have 
shown, the Crown is charged with the 
expenses of witnesses for the defence; 
but in this particular suggestion of the 
hon. Member, the Crown is to pay for 
all witnesses of the prisoner at the Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction, as well as at 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions. 
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Mr. DODDS: No; my suggestion 
was that the Crown should produce in 
examination before Resident Magis- 
trates, such of the persons who had been 
examined in the preliminary inquiry as 
the prisoner, or his counsel, think neces- 
sary forthedefence. To pursue, in fact, 
in this examination the same course as 
would be followed had an indictment 
been brought, except in that case the 
names of the witnesses would be on the 
back of the indictment. 

Mr. HOLMES: These are the wit- 
nesses upon whom the Crown relies to 
support the indictment. But in cases of 
summary jurisdiction the Crown does not 
produce the witnesses for the defence. 
How can you refuse, if you grant this 
to make the same concession to prisoners 
in England ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There is no 
preliminary inquiry. 

Mr. HOLMES: The inquiry makes 
no difference in the world. I think the 
matter has now been fully discussed, 
and we might make another step to- 
wards reaching the end of the clause. 

Mr, O’HEA (Donegal, W.): I think 
the importance of this Amendment has 
been fully shown. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General has informed the 
Committee that the Crown will call those 
witnesses upon whom they rely. But 
out of 15 or 20 persons examined at 
the preliminary inquiry there may be 
only five or six examined at the trial of 
the accused. We know also, for ex- 
perience has not been wanting, that 
evidence may be fabricated in Ireland 
by informers. The evidence relied 
upon by the Crown may be such as to 
satisfy gentlemen of the calibre and 
unscrupulousness of Mr. George Bolton. 
But there may be a number of persons 
called before the inquiry whose evidence 
is worthless to the oly but might be 
material for the defence. If a list of 
these witnesses were supplied to the 
accused, and he had reason to believe 
that the attendance of some of them 
would be material to his defence, I think 
he has a right to the advantage of their 
testimony. There are a number of de- 
fences—that of an alibi, would, I sup- 
pose, be a very common one—in regard 
to which the evidence of such persons 
might be material, and the Amendment 
appears to me a most reasonable one. 

r. T. M. HEALY: The argument 
of the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
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ral, that the same practice might be de- 
manded in England, is wholly beside the 
question, for in England it is not the 
Crown usually that prosecutes, it is an 
individual ; except in a very few cases 
in England the Crown does not take up 
the prosecution, while in Ireland it is 
usually the Queen who is the prosecutor. 
There is no argument to be founded 
on the procedure in the two countries. 
I shall certainly press my Amendment. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterfurd, E.): 
I fail to see why this reasonable Amend- 
ment should be refused. It is bad 
enough to deprive the Irish people of 
trial by jury, without depriving them of 
theright they undoubtedly would possess 
if they went before a jury upon indict- 
ment. It is vain to attempt to draw the 
parallel between England and Ireland 
in reference to the law it is proposed to 
establish in Ireland. If you are going 
to send men before two Stipendiary 
Magistrates, depriving them of the 
right of trial by a jury of their fellow- 
countrymen, it is only right that they 
should have the means of producing the 
witnesses in the one case as in the other, 
that their case may be properly investi- 
gated. On the ground of unnecessary 
expense, I see no objection to the Amend- 
ment, because my hon. Friend has agreed 
to accept an Amendment by which the 
Crown shall receive 10 days’ notice 
of the witnesses the accused proposes 
to call, and the Crown could object 
to any if they were unnecessary. ‘The 
reasonable character of the Amendment 
has been brought out by the discussion 
we have had, limited as it has been by 
the conspiracy of silence on the Go- 
vernment Bench, of which evidence has 
been given on so many former occasions. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 86; 
Noes 191: Majority 105.—(Div. List, 
No. 147.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, at end, add—“ There’ shall be 
laid before Parliament, at the beginning 
of every Session, a Return showing the num- 
ber of inquiries held since the preceding 
Session, the number of summonses issued, 
the number of witnesses examined, the names 
of, and the sentences on, the persons committed 
for contempt, and the result, if any, of each 
inquiry.”—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


[Eiyhth Nigh*.] 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wenssrer) (Isle of Wight): I 
dare say I shall save the time of the 
House if I now say the Government are 
prepared, in accordance with their 
pledge given the other night, to accept 
words to this effect— 


“That there shall be published quarterly in 
The Dublin Gazette a Return showing the num- 
ber of inquiries held during the preceding 
quarter, the hours during which such inquiries 
were held, the number of summonses issued, 
the number of witnesses examined, and the 
names and calling of personscommitted for con- 
tempt of Court.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: There is one 
point omitted. I should like the Re- 
turn to indicate the number of days 
each inquiry occupied. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER : Very 
well; that shall be added. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St.Patrick’s): 
Will the hon. and learned Gentleman also 
give the names of persons committed for 
contempt and who are still detained in 
prison at the end of each quarter ? 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER: Cer- 
tainly. The Return will give the names 
of the persons committed, and the sen- 
tences imposed on them. 

Mr. MURPHY: But there may be 
cases in which no sentence has been 
passed, and where after mere detention 
the persons may have been released. 
The object of my suggestion is to enable 
it to be seen who are actually in prison 
at the time of the publication of the 
Return. 

Ste RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
information will be included in the Re- 
turn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment (Sir Richard Webster) 


agreed to. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I am 
happy to say we are getting to the end 
of the Amendments on this clause. I 
beg to move, as an Amendment, the 
addition of a Proviso at the end of the 
clause. This Proviso is, I may explain, 
intended to provide against the deposi- 
tions at the private inquiry being modi- 
fied and contracted before production in 
open Court. I need hardly point out 
that the original notes would certainly 
be better evidence than a résumé of the 
witness’s examination drawn out by a 
Resident Magistrate. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, at end, add—‘“The original short- 
hand notes of the shorthand writer shall be pre- 
served in the office of the Clerk of the Crown forthe 
county in which such inquiry as aforesaid shall 
be held, and so much thereof as relates to the 
examination of a witness shall be annexed to 
the deposition or depositions of such witness, 
and in all legal proceedings, civil or criminal, 
be produced therewith, and may be used in such 
proceeding to contradict or modify the state- 
ments made in such deposition or depositions, 
or to discredit the same.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I ought briefly to explain our 
objection to this proposal. It is already 
practically provided that the witness’s 
statement shall be taken down by the 
Resident Magistrate, and afterwards 
read over to the witness and signed 
by him. When we consented that 
shorthand notes should be taken, 
a discussion turned on whether the 
word should be deposition or state- 
ment, and we propose to restore the 
word deposition. There is no objec- 
tion that the shorthand writer’s note 
should be attached to the deposition on 
every occasion on which it is brought 
into Court, and the Government will 
take the best means of providing that 
this shall be done. But I submit that 
if these words are introduced into this 
clause it will lead to confusion between 
depositions and statements. 

Mr. CHANCE: On the understand- 
ing that my object shali be otherwise 
attained I will withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

New Amendment proposed. 

Mr. O’ DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): In 
the original sub-section it is provided 
that the witness shall be brought up to 
the inquiry by process solely confined to 
indictable offences. I pointed that out 
to the Law Officers, and they agreed that 
the enactment relating to ordinary sum- 
mary offences should also be included. 
Accordingly, we altered the words as 
follows :— 

“The enactment of the Petty Sessions Act 
concerning matters of information for indict- 
able offences, or concerning matters for sum- 
mary conviction, shall apply for the purposes of 
the section.”’ 


That arrangement was made because 
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we pointed out that if the summary 
process alone were used, it would operate 
very harshly. But there was another 
difficulty—that an offence punishable as 
a summary offence may also be tried by 
indictment, and, therefore, the Resident 
Magistrate at an inquiry might use 
whatever machinery he pleased. I 
would, therefore, propose an Amend- 
ment to the effect that the Attorney 
General, on being informed of the na- 
ture of the offence, shall inquire in the 
direction pointed out in these words 
whether it shall be tried summarily or 
by indictment, and he shall indicate the 
same to the Resident Magistrate, and 
show him what machinery he shall 
apply in bringing witnesses before him. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
Ido not think the point as to this can 
be settled until the remaining clauses 
have been gone through. It does not 
seem at present possible to accept the 
Amendment in the form which the hon. 
Member proposes. Suppose, for in- 
stance, there was an offence committed, 
say, the houghing of cattle, there might 
be some minor offences involved, and 
we cannot tell beforehand what it may 
be necessary to do in such a case. I am 
quite willing to undertake to consider 
the suggestion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. CHANCE: I would like to point 
out that before an inquiry can be held 
there must be a sworn information that 
au offence has been committed. There- 
fore, before the Attorney General can 
set the clause in motion, he must know 
precisely the technical description of the 
alleged offence. I do not see that his 
observations are very much to the 
point. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY: I am satisfied 
that, having called the attention of the 
Law Officers to the matter, they will 
make it all right on Report. I will, 
therefore, withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
New Amendment proposed. 


Mr. CHANCE: I think this is only 
reasonable. The Crown possesses enor- 
mous powers, and, they having obtained 
their evidence, I do not see why the 
whole of it should not be available for 
the trial. 

Tre CHAIRMAN: If it is intended 
simply for the information of the ac- 
cused, then it is already provided for in 
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the Proviso at the end of the sub-sec- 
tion, which requires that, in the event 
of any person being accused of crime, 
copies of the depositions taken in the 
inquiry shall be sent to him. 

Mr. CHANCE: On a point of Order, 
Sir, Amendment 127, which has practi- 
cally been passed, refers to the trial of 
an accused person before a Court and 
jury. My present Amendment deals 
also with the proceedings before a magis- 
trate. In addition, it will be necessary 
to produce the witnesses to the Grand 
Jury ; under Amendment 127 it is not 
necessary to do so. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
is one which cannot now be taken, in- 
asmuch as another practically applying 
to both cases has been rejected. The 
Committee has already decided the ques- 
tion of principle thus raised. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
Now, Mr. Courtney, the hour has ar- 
rived when I think we may give the 
clause a parting kick, as the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) said of the Land 
Bill. That the discussion of the clause 
has not been profitless is shown by the 
result that, whereas, as originally drawn, 
it contained only 33 lines, it now con- 
sists of 110 lines, irrespective of Amend- 
ments to the body of the clause, but not 
adding to its length. The Government 
have realized how rude was its structure, 
how crudely drawn it was. I say this, 
not for the purpose of casting discredit 
upon the Law Officers of the Govern- 
ment who have charge of the Bill, it 
only shows that they were not acquainted 
with facts we had collected from a care- 
ful watching of a similar clause in the 
Bill of the right hon. Member for Derby. 
The clause in that former Bill passed in 
one night. I remember that we, in Ire- 
land, at the time were in ignorance of 
the scope of this secret inquiry clause ; 
but it is in consequence of our observa- 
tion of the manner in which it could be 
used that we felt obliged to move 
Amendments, and that we have been 
enabled to do so with so much success, 
often at very late hours of the night. If 
we have in. some cases restricted and 
even abandoned our Amendments, let 
that not be taken in any sense—it is not 
so far as my Amendments are con- 
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cerned—an indication that we did not 
believe that a substantial point was 
raised ; it was in deference to the con- 
venience of the Committee, which has, 
barring some little ebullitions of feeling 
from hon.Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite—excusable, under the circum- 
stances, and nobody objects less to a 
‘row ” than myself—addressed itself to 
the discussion with considerable patience. 
At the same time, it is only right to say 
that in the discussions which have some- 
times been carried to some length, and 
not without benefit, we have, on the 
whole, no complaint of the way in which 
we have been met by the Law Officers 
of England and Ireland, although we 
have been obliged to attack the Attorney 
General for Ireland, and have received 
much more attention and concession 
from the Attorney General for England. 
All round, I think, now that the clause 
is finished, we can give the parting 
kick in good humour. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 171; 
Noes 79: Majority 92.—(Div. List, 
No. 148.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions {16th May] reported. 
First Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
There are some very important questions 
that come up under the Motion for Sup- 

ly, and this is too late an hour for their 
iscussion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Dr. Clark.) 


Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson) (Leeds, N.): The 
Resolution which is now before the 
House has relation to the Army Votes, 
and upon these I think the hon. Gentle- 
man has no question to raise. I would 
appeal to him to allow this Resolution 
to pass, and whatever question he desires 
to raise can come later. 

Dr. CLARK: I withdraw my Motion, 
so far as the Army Votes are concerned. 


Mr. T. U. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Second Resolution read a second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 

Dr. CLARK: There were questions 
left over for discussion upon this Vote 
early yesterday morning, and I trust the 
Government will not refuse an oppor- 
tunity for bringing them forward. I 
now beg to move the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Dr. Clark.) 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber will not persevere with this Motion. 
We must resist it, and if, instead of 
occupying time in a Division, the hon. 
Member will bring forward the questions 
he desires to raise, we are quite ready 
to answer them forthwith. 

Mx. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I think it is highly inconvenient 
to discuss questions relating to large 
expenditure at this hour of the morn- 
ing. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
105: Majority 47.—(Div. List No, 149.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM: I beg, 
Sir, to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member cannot do that. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to move 
the adjournment of the House. 

Dra. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to second that. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Cox.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I must, Sir, appeal to 
hon. Members to have regard to the 
necessities of Supply. It is, of course, 
quite open to them to do as they are 
doing ; But I would point out that we 
are prepared to answer any questions 
they may put relative to these Votes. 
These Motions are not creditable to hon, 
Members. If it is desired by hon. 
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Gentlemen to go home, and if it is de- 
sired that you, Sir, and the officers of 
the House shall have the rest which I 
am sure the Government admit you 
need, that object can best be attained 
by proceeding with the Business, rather 
than by making dilatory Motions which 
the Government are bound to oppose. 

Dr. CLARK: I rose last night, 
about 11 o’clock, to move the reduction 
of the salary of the Scotch Lord Advo- 
cate; but another hon, Member caught 
the eye of the Chairman, and a jum 
was made from the 14th to the 29t 
Vote. I called attention to the fact 
later on, and was told that I could not 
then raise my Motion, but that I could 
do it on the Report stage. At a quarter- 
past 1 I moved to report Progress, in 
order that the Committee might have 
time to consider these questions ; but the 
right hon, Gentleman the Leader of the 
House refused to agree to it. Now, at 
3 o’clock in the morning, he offers us 
time to discuss these matters. But why 
not take them on Thursday night at 1 
o'clock, instead of now? It is the ob- 
stinacy of the right hon. Gentleman that 
refuses it. We wanta fair time to bring 
before the House a serious grievance, 
and we contend that after 3 o’clock in 
the morning is not a fair time. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I want to point 
out that the hon. Member can attain 
his object much more efficiently by 
moving on the Vote itself. That will 
give him the opportunity he desires. 

Dr. CLARK: That will be at the 
end of the Session. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope it will 
be very much before that. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): 
Ican assure the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House that last night 
a great many Members, and myself 
among others, were desirous of bringing 
forward questions on the Vote of Sup- 
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ply in which we took the very greatest : 
, creditable to the House. 


interest ; but at the instance of the Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who, 
though he would hardly get credit for 
it, urged his colleagues on these Benches 
not to speak, so that the Vote might be 
got through last night, we refrained from 
doing so. I hoped in complying with 
my hon. Friend’s request that I should 
have an opportunity of speaking on the 
Report stage. I might point out, in 


support of our right to a discussion on 
Report of Supply, that the Government, 
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having taken the whole time of the 
House, give private Members no oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward any question 
whatever affecting their Constituencies. 
I asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland, a short time ago, 
if he would give the House an opportu- 
nity of discussing a certain question with 
reference to Irish affairs before he took 
any action on the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman answered by saying that 
he had no doubt my ingenuity would 
find an opportunity for discussing the 
matter. Well, my ingenuity has not up 
to this been able to find a single occasion 
for bringing forward the special matter 
to which I wished to call attention, and 
this is the first and only opportunity 
which has been afforded to me, but which 
I certainly decline to avail of at 3 o’clock 
in the morning, as I could not ade- 
quately deal with the matter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I intended to-night, on the Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House, to rise 
and call attention to a matter which 
occurred earlier in the day with regard 
to a matter of Procedure. I may as 
well do it now. You will remember, 
Mr. Speaker, that you allowed the First 
Lord of the Treasury to make a Mo- 
tion—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It 
is not competent to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to raise that question on this 
Motion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I understood 
that, on a Motion for Adjournment, any 
question could be raised. Do you still 
rule, Sir, that I cannot raise this now. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not a question 
of Order that can now be raised. The 
matter before the House is the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then, with re- 
gard to the Motion now before the 
House, the First Lord of the Treasury 
has said that these Motions are not 
But I will 

oint out that it is not creditable to the 

ouse to take money by means of this 
kind of Vote on Account, and it is not 
creditable to thus try and get £3,000,000 
granted at this hour in the morning, 
and to refuse us a reasonable time to 
raise questions of importance on the 
Report stage. I had intended to raise 
a question with regard to Ireland; but 
there is, so far as I can see, no Irish 
Officer in his place. Is it to be supposed 
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we can have an effective discussion on 
Irish topics under those circumstances ? 
Nobody has the duties of the Depart- 
ment more at his fingers’ end than the 
Chief Secretary. I do not see him here ; 
but, certainly, his Assistant the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Thanet is true to the 
death. I think the Chief Secretary 
ought to be in his place, especially as 
he is paid a large salary. It does seem 
unfair, on the part of the Government, 
to expect us to go on with the Business 
at this hour, and at a time when the 
responsible Officer for Ireland is not in 
his place. If we raise Irish questions 
the right hon. Gentleman should be on 
the spot to answer us. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question before the House is one of 
adjournment. The hon. and learned 
Member must confine himself to that. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I dothink, under 
the circumstances, we must persevere 
with this Motion as the Chief Secretary 
is absent. On aprevious occasion, some 
trouble was experienced in getting him 
here. Will the Government undertake 
to send for him, if we raise the Irish 
question now ? 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether or 
not he is reasonable in objecting to this 
adjournment ? This is not a reasonable 
hour to go on with the discussion on 
these Votes. The offer just made by 
the right hon. Gentleman is simply illu- 
sory. Ho says we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of raising the questions we wish 
to when tie Votes are taken serialim in 
Committee. That simply means some 
time in the remote future, and if an 
hon. Member were anxious now to raise 
a matter of an urgent nature, he might 
by waiting as suggested destroy all his 
chances of securing a remedy. These 
Votes are seldom taken before the 1st of 
July. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will agree to the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. Hon. Members on this side are 
not extravagant in theirdemands. They 
say they will be satisfied if Report is 
taken at 1 o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
would conform to our wishes in these 
small matters, and would not fight about 
trifles, he would get on very much better. 
It would only be a judicious thing to 
accede to the Motion, and let us wind 


Mr. T: M. Healy 
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up the Business of the night and go 
home. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): [ 
would draw attention to the fact that if 
we pass this Vote, the Government will 
have obtained rather more than three 
months’ Supply. I notice that Supply 
commences on the 31st March, and, 
therefore, they will have got — to 
carry them on till the Ist July. I do not 
intend to go into the matters they hope 
to get through before that day; but I 
have no doubt they expect, by that time, 
an alteration in the position of the Irish 
Members; that they trust by means to 
be taken outside the House to deal 
effectually with them. We have good 
reason for discussing these matters fully 
now. When this Vote came on last 
night, it was after a long debate in 
which the Military Members had wearied 
the House, and having spoken one way, 
voted the other; and we had little or no 
opportunity of raising the questions we 
wanted to. There are several matters 
of great importance to us. For instance, 
there is the Registrar General’s Vote. 
There is a certain scheme for altering 
the status of the clerks in his office. It 
was smuggled through the Law Depart- 
ment at the Castle, but we were promised 
an opportunity of discussing it here. It 
would, however, be impossible for us to 
do it at this hour in the morning. There 
are many other Votes of a similar cha- 
racter, and it is simply indecent to take 
them at this period of the Sitting. We 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury to 
act reasonably in this matter, and not 
rush this Vote of £3,000,000 through 
the House now without discussion. Wo 
may never have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it, if we do not take it at this 
stage. You may have got rid of all of 
us before the Votes are taken in detail, 
for we may by that time all be locked 
up in Irish gaols. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I appeal to 
the Government to consent to this, and 
to give us the opportunity we ask of 
raising questions of importance to us. 
The right hon. Gentleman promises us a 
discussion on a future occasion; but, 
probably, by that time many of us will 
not be here. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
join in the protest against taking the 
Vote at this inconvenient hour, and ona 
Motion of this character I had intended 
to move the reduction of the salary of 
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the Attorney General for Ireland, on 
account of his action in a prosecution in 
which it was alleged that the Irish 
police had very seriously misconducted 
themselves. Thereis, too, another matter 
to which I wished to direct the attention 
of theGovernmert. But itis practically 
impossible to do it at the time at which 
the First Lord of the Treasury wishes to 
discuss these matters. I refer, Sir, to 
the failure of the Government to ap- 
point a Judge to the Common Pleas 
Division, although two months ago they 
urged it was of great importance to do 
so. This is a very important matter. 
It is ridiculous to ask us to go into 
these discussions at half-past 3 in the 
morning. The Government should re- 
member that a very short ago they came 
down to this House, with proposals to 
enact a permanent Rule prohibiting this 
House sitting after midnight, and 
having thus expressed their view as 
to the hour at which discussions should 
take place. I do think it is a little 
audacious on their part to expect us to 
vote enormous sums on account at this 
hour in the morning. I trust that the 
Government will not persist in their in- 
tention of insisting on this Vote. There 
are important points on which we want 
information, and we ought to have some 
opportunity of discussing them. The 
Government should take into considera- 
tion the fact that they have had all the 
time of the House since the beginning 
of the Session, and have prevented 
private Members from bringing before 
the House various subjects. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I am surprised at the 
attitude of the Government in trying to 
foree us to grant £3,000,000 of money 
at this hourin the morning. They seem 
to altogether ignore appeals from this 
side of the House, and when I say 
appeals, I only mean the word in the 
sense that we are claiming our right to 
an opportunity of discussing these ques- 
tions. It is all very well to get up and 
say you can talk now, and we will an- 
swer you. But that is not enough. 
Hon. Members below me want to bring 
before the House some grievances which 
might or might not occupy a few 
minutes ; but hon. Members, when they 
do that, are anxious to do it at a time 
when their remarks will get into the 
public Press. We have no personal 
advantage in that; but we do hold that 
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the discussion should take place at an 
hour at which it is possible for our 
grievances, and the Minister’s reply to 
us, to be reported. We cannot hope to ° 
do much against the majority in this 
House, but we do wish to try and exer- 
cise some moral influence on public opi- 
nion outside. I do think it unreason- 
able, after the many hours we have been 
in attendance in this House, to ask us, 
at half-past 3 in the morning, to go on 
with this Vote, especially as we have to 
meet here again at 12 o’clock to-day. 
The right hon. Gentleman might as well 
be graceful for once—I do not mean for 
once in his lifetime, but graceful for 
once towards the Irish Members—and 
give up his stubborn attitude. 

Mr. O’H ANLON (Cavan, E.): I rise 
to join in the appeal to the First Lord 
of the Treasury. There are many sub- 
jects for discussion arising out of this 
£3,000,000 Vote, and, surely, this is not 
an hour at which we can be expected to 
transact Business of such importance. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman look at 
his own supporters, and see if his lieu- 
tenants are in a fit condition to onter 
into these matters. It would be a dis- 
grace if, in the present state of the 
House, we voted away £3,000,000 of 
money. I think most of the Members 
of the House have already gone to their 
homes, and those left are quite ready for 
their beds; and I confess I do not think 
we are prepared now to give sufficient 
consideration to a Vote of this sort. It 
is time the House adjourned. 

Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 55; Noes 
103: Majority 48.—( Div. List, No. 150.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Will the Government now send for the 
Chief Secretary, in order that we may 
resume the debate upon Irish matters? 
It will, no doubt, be easy to find him; 
and if. the Government will assure us 
that the right hon. Gentleman will shortly 
be in his place, prepared, as we are, to 
go on with Business, I will withdraw the 
Motion, which I now make, that this 
debate be adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Tue FIRST LORD or rar TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): It is not my intention to 
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prolong this contest. Sir, I have some 
consideration for your health, and for 
the officers of the House. But I must 
make an emphatic protest against this 
deliberate waste of the time of the 
House. Reference has been made to 
the opinion of the country upon the 
conduct of Business. Yes, Sir, the 
country will form its judgment upon the 
action of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, when we protest against this con- 
stant delay in the conduct of the Busi- 
ness of the House, to the detriment of 
every interest in the country. I consent 
to the adjournment. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us the public 
will judge. I do not knowif he realizes 
the issue which is placed before the 
country. It is, whether a discussion of 
a Vote of nearly £4,000,000 can be 
properly carried on between 3 and 4 in 
the morning. I think, upon that ques- 
tion, the country will decide that the 
Opposition is right, and the Government 
wrong. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


EAST INDIA STOCK CONVERSION 
BILL.—[Bux 263.] 
(Sir John Gorst, Mr. Jackson.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
must really ask the Government not to 
go on with this Bill now. The Bill was 

laced on the Notice Paper only the day 
Salen yesterday, and is being shoved on 
in the most unreasonable way. The 
Government may think this is a proper 
way of getting on with Business, and of 
getting the public money; but we are 
here to prevent the public money being 
unduly spent, and I sincerely hope some 
more time may be allowed us for con- 
sideration of this Bill. I will now move 
that Progress be reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(Dr. 
Tanner.) 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham): Of course, if hon. Members 
are determined to oppose Progress, I 
shall not persist. I may just mention 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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that, so far from this being a Bill for 
spending public money, it is a Bill for 
saving money; and if hon. Members 
were as anxious for the benefit of our 
Indian fellow-subjects as they profess to 
be, they would not attempt to stop the 
Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I appeal to my hon. Friend (Dr. Tanner) 
to withdraw his Motion. 

Dr. TANNER: Of course, I will 
defer to the wish of my hon. and learned 
Friend, and will withdraw the Motion; 
but I must protest most strongly against 
the way in which Government measures 
are brought on at a very late hour, and 
pushed through Committee at the close 
of a prolonged Sitting. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Power of trustees, &c. in 
relation to exchange of stock). 


Amendment proposed.—( Mr. Salt.) 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gonrsr) 
(Chatham): I may explain that this is 
a technical Amendment, which, with 
others, is proposed to enable holders of 
4 per cent Stock, who are trustees for 
minors or persons of unsound mind, to 
exchange such Stock for 3} per cent 
Stock. The Amendments are suggested 
by the Bank of England and gentlemen 
who are aware of Stock standing in small 
amounts in the name of trustees, and 
they have been submitted to the Attorney 
General, and approved by him, from the 
point of view of a protector of the 
rights of minors and persons of unsound 
mind. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
understand that the power is permis- 
sive; and, if so, will it not be somewhat 
expensive for a trustee to make applica- 
tion for the consent of a Judge of the 
High Court ? Isit not desirable that the 
conversion should be made compulsory, 
at once protecting a guardian who has 
not the power of varying the terms of 
his trust, and saving the expense of 
going through the formalities of get- 
ting the consent of the Judge to the 
transfer ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: It will give the 
power to a guardian to effect the con- 
version at a trifling cost. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Further Amendment proposed, 
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Dr. CLARK (Caithness): We do not 
hear a word of the Amendments as they 
are proposed, or when put from the 
Chair, and we are passing clauses we 
really know nothing about. 

Mr. CHANCE: I would appeal to 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
would it not be better to make the con- 
version of the Stock held by trustees 
compulsory? Will not the form pre- 
scribed imply considerable expense to 
holders of Stock of small amounts? 
Would it not be better to make the 
conversion of the Stock compulsory at 
once ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstER) (Isle of Wight) : 
There will be no great expense incurred, 
and the conversion is optional, and 
alternative to the redemption of the 
Stock at par. The guardian may with- 
hold his consent to the exchange. 

Mr. CHANCE: As I understand the 
clause, it is introducing an entirely new 
principle into lunacy practice. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: It 
may be as the hon. Member says; but, 
at this late hour, I will not enter upon 
an argument. I can only say that it is, 
in our opinion, a proper course in the 
interest of those concerned. Of course, 
the hon. Member will have the oppor- 
tunity of looking into the matter and 
raising any specific point later. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think the 
Government will recognize the reason- 
ableness of reporting Progress. 

Sir JOHN GORST: Of course, if 
such a Motion is pressed, I cannot resist 
it; but I would remind the Committee 
of the importance of time in the matter. 
If we pass the Bill through Committee 
to-night, it can be printed and set down 
for Report on Thursday, and we shall 
then have an opportunity of consider- 
ing it. 

Mr. CHANCE: Very well; I agree 
to that. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 267. ] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House do now adjourn.” 
«—( Mr. Jackson.) 


{May 18, 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
Upon this Motion, Sir, I rise to a point 
of Order. It will be within your 
recollection that I raised the question 
earlier in the day, in regard to a Motion 
made by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
to which neither I nor anyone else 
offered any opposition. The point on 
which I asked your ruling was in refer- 
ence to the Resolution passed by the 
House that the several stages of the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill 
should have precedence as the first 
Business of the day whenever it was set 
down. Now, what I have to submit for 
your ruling, Sir, is—and I do so only 
because it is a thing that may occur 
again—the fact that the first Business 
of the day was the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It 
is not competent for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to dispute my ruling; but I 
may tell him, for his information, that 
Motions at half-past 4 are not included 
in the ordinary Motions for the day; 
they stand in a category by themselves. 
In that sense I gave my ruling, which I 
shall not permit the hon. Gentleman to 
dispute. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Of course, Sir, 
I know I must not attempt to do that 
without Notice of a distinct Motion; but 
what I want to point out is—and I ask 
the question, because it may occur again 
in another case—that the discussion of 
such a Motion as we had early in the 
day might last an entire night, and 
would it not, therefore, be the first 
Business of the day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The duration of a 
debate on a Motion brought on at half- 
past 4 does not affect the principle at 
all. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 18th May, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Puvusuic Birts—Committee—Cri- 
minal Law Amendment (Ireland) [217] 
[Ninth Night}—n.r. 

ProvisionaL Orper Bris — Ordered — First 
Reading—Local Government (No. 3) * | 268), 

Second Reading—Tramways (No. 1) * [257], 
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MOTIONS. 


—_—9 — 


COMMITTEES (ASCENSION DAY). 


Ordered, That Committees shall not sit To- 
morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two of 
the clock, and have leave to sit until Six of the 
clock, notwithstanding the sitting of the House. 
—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(xo. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
District of Alverstoke, the Boroughs of Dews- 
bury, Great Torrington, Halifax, and Notting- 
ham, and the Rural Sanitary District of the St. 
Thomas Union, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 268.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 

—— 

CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—{Bmu 217.) 

(Mr, A. J. Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. | Progress 17th May. } 
| NINTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Summary JvurispIcrTIon. 
Clause 2 (Extension of summary juris- 
diction). 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I beg 

to move the omission in page 2, line 14, 

of the words— 


** Any person who shall commit any of the 
following offences in a proclaimed district.” 
I believe that there exists some mys- 
terious person termed a ‘‘ draftsman ” in 
the Irish Office. Who he is I do not 
know, but he receives annually about 
£2,000; and I think that for £2,000 
a-year we might expect something like 
English grammar, although we may not 
expect decent drafting. In moving the 
Amendment, which stands first on the 
Paper, I will read the few lines of the 





second clause. They commence by 
stating— 
** Any person who shall commit any of the 


following offences in a proclaimed district,”’ 

and one would imagine that the clause 
would go on to describe the offences in 
question. It does no such thing. It 
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goes on to describe the offenders in a 
seriesof sub-sections, but not the offences. 
I also wish to call the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that a most ex. 
traordinary method has been used in 
framing the first line in this clause, be- 
cause it assumes that every person sent 
to this special tribunal shall, as a pre- 
liminary condition, have committed an 
offence within the knowledge of some 
person, and, therefore, must be found 
guilty as a matter of course. I can con- 
ceive no drafting more bad or more 
grossly careless than to say—‘‘Any per- 
son who shall commit an offence shall 
be tried for it.” The whole essence of 
law is to discover whether a person has 
committed an offence or not. It is ridi- 
culous to provide that a person shall 
have committed an offence. It is for 
these reasons that I move the first 
Amendment that stands in my name; 
but I may eaplain that it is intended to 
transpose the words of the clause. The 
clause will read— 

‘Any person may be prosecuted before a 

Court of Summary Jurisdiction under this Act 
who shall have taken part in any criminal con- 
spiracy to compel or induce any person or per- 
sons either not to fulfil his or their legal obliga. 
tions,”’ &c. 
That will, at least, make the clause 
English, and it will not alter the prin- 
ciple of the clause in the slightest degree. 
What I object to is the bad grammar 
and the bad drafting of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
14, leave out from ‘‘ who ” to “ district” 
in line 15 inclusive.—(Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to Me left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CHANCE: Before the Attorney 
General for Ireland rises may I ask, as 
a point of Order, whether, if this 
Amendment is passed, it will be com- 
petent to move the substitution of the 
word “shall” for ‘‘ may” ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. Member complains 
of the drafting of the Bill, and he has 
made a direct attack upon the draftsman. 
Now, I am not the draftsman myself, 
but I have found no difficulty in under- 
etanding what the clause means, and I 
do not Believe that any tribunal or any 
Member of the House, on reading over 
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the clause, if he brings his reason to 
bear on it, will have any difficulty in 
understanding it. The Government are 
asked now to recast the entire clause, 
not for the purpose of altering the sense 
of the clause, but to meet the views of 
hon. Members below the Gang way oppo- 
site as to mere terms of expression. The 
Government are not disposed to comply 
with the request of the hon. Member. 
If it can be shown that the clause is not 
intelligible, we will be ready to listen 
to any suggestion to alter it which may 
be made. Nothing, however, of the 
kind has been done, and the clause, as 
it stands, is perfectly intelligible. I 
may tell the hon. Member that however 
wide his knowledge of the Statutes may 
be, and whatever may be the faults of 
the draftsman employed in drawing up 
this clause, the precedents of other Acts 
which are now on the Statute Book have 
been followed. The sentence specially 
pointed to by the hon. Member is one 
which will be thoroughly understood by 
the Court, and will undoubtedly have 
the proper construction put upon it. I 
contend that it is perfectly clear as it 
stands, and that it is altogether un- 
necessary to alter it. 

Mr. CHANCE: I am sorry that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman should 
have exhibited such warmth in defend- 
ing the absent draftsman. Considering 
the warmth which he has displayed, 
I think it may be rightly assumed that 
the employment of this individual has 
been a job to oblige one of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s political confréres. 

Mr. HOLMES: I certainly did feel it 
necessary to defend the draftsman, seeing 
that he has actually followed the prece- 
dents of other Statutes in drawing up 
the clause. 

Mr. CHANCE: Who is he ? 

Mr. HOLMES: That has nothing to 
do with the matter. 

Mr. CHANCE: What is his name ? 

Mr. HOLMES: He has been in the 
Irish Office for years—long before I 
came to the Office I now hold. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member for Kilkenny that 
he is introducing into the Question 
an element which is totally unneces- 


sary. 

Mn. CHANCE: Of course I bow to 
your ruling, Sir ; but I retain my silent 
opinion upon the matter. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman made an 
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attack upon me, and I think I had a 
right to know what was the motive which 
actuated him in doing so. I never claimed 
to be a judge of the technicalities of the 
Statutes at large; but I have pointed 
out to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that if he would apply his mind 
to this section he would see that it is 
ungrammatical and nonsensical. I do not 
think any parallel can be found for it 
except in a Game Act which was 
passed by the Tory Party. One page 
in that Act contains 13 mistakes in 
grammar and English. The first line 
of this clause says—‘‘ Any person who 
shall commit any of the following of- 
fences,” and then Ist sub-section goes on 
to describe the offenders—namely, ‘‘any 
person who shall take part in any crimi- 
nal conspiracy,” &e. According to this a 
—_ is an offence and not an offender. 

ean assure the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that in raising the question I 
was only anxious to maintain the repu- 
tation of the Tory Bench, represented so 
brilliantly by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, in matters of grammar. I only ask 
them to make this clause at least in- 
telligible and decent grammar, and, in 
reply, the Attorney General for Ireland 
launches out into personalities and accu- 
sations that I not only know the whole 
of the Statutes, but wish to pose as an 
authority upon grammar. Now, I know 
nothing of the kind; but I do know 
what grammar is, and I ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to say whether the 
words of this clause are either decent 
grammar or common sense ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I do not see why, when my hon. Friend 
points out that the language of the 
clause is indefensible, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman should commence to 
jeer. I think it the statutable right, if 
the Irish people are to be sent to prison, 
that they should be committed to gaol 
with all the pomp of the English lan- 
guage grammatically expressed. Here we 
have a clause which will be intelligible 
only to the understanding of a Resident 
Magistrate. My contention is that it 
should be inteiligible to the meanest in- 
telligence. We are not informed who 
the person is who has drawn up the 
clause. Is it some superhuman indi- 
vidual who has no existence either in 
this House or anywhere else? The 
clause says— 
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“ Any person who shall commit any of the 

ollowing offences in a proclaimed district may 

be prosecuted before a Court of Summary Ju- 
risdiction under this Act,’’ &c. 


And the first of the offences specified is, 
‘ Any person who shall take part in any 
criminal conspiracy.” Therefore, one of 
the offences is a person, Now, a person 
is no offence, and if he is to get six 
months imprisonment, let him get it by 
virtue of a provision grammatically ex- 
pressed in an Act of Parliament. I 
resume that the First Lord of the 
Gccony has a proper knowledge of 
grammar, and I would respectfully ask 
him how he would construe this clause ? 
1 defy even his intelligence to put the 
clause into anything like decent form. 
The Irish —e- do not pretend to speak 
the English language with a cockney 
accent; but they have some idea of 
English grammar, and I hope the Go- 
vernment will give this Bill to them in a 
reasonable shape. I see that the Govern- 
ment is now reinforced by the presence 
of the Irish Solicitor General, who is 
well known in the Law Courts as a 
master of diction. I trust that he will 
get up and explain the language of the 
clause. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) : 
There can be no doubt that the words of 
the clause are imperfect so far as their 
grammetical construction is concerned, 
and perhaps it may not be easy to 
remedy them. Probably the best course 
would be to omit in line 17 the words 
‘* any person who shall take part in any 
criminal conspiracy,” &c., and then de- 
fine the offences instead of the offenders. 

Mr. CHANCE: That would get rid 
of one objection, but another still re- 
mains—namely, the words ‘‘ who shall 
commit any of the following offences.” 
I think it is ridiculous in an Act of 
Parliament to lay down a condition pre- 
cedent to the trial of a person that that 
person shall commit an offence. 

Tae CHiEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Gentleman has appealed 
to me on a question of legal style. 

Mr. CHANCE: No; upon a question 
of grammar. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
question upon which I am less competent 
to give an opinion than legal style. I 
must confess that I am not an admirer 
of the language of an Act of Parliament. 
It appears to me, however, that the 
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clause comes up to the standard of legal 
English. It has the advantage of being 
perfectly intelligible at the first glance. 
The Bill has been carefully drawn up, 
and will have to pass the rigid scrutiny 
of both Houses of Parliament. I hope 
the time of the Committee is not to be 
wasted in discussing at length questions 
of improving the mere style of the 
clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. CHANCE: English grammar. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Bill is 
quite good enough English and good 
enough grammar for an Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is, at all events, what every 
Act of Parliament is not—namely, un- 
commonly good sense. I quite admit 
that every precaution should be taken in 
the Bill to make its meaning perfectly 
clear, so that on the face of the Bill 
itself, everybody may know what we 
intend to adopt, and what we shall 
adopt. Butif hon. Gentlemen ask us to 
consider all these emendations in order 
to improve the legal style of the Bill, by 
what time do they think the deliberations 
of this Committee are likely to end ? 

Mr. CHANCE: Next year. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
Committee ought to confine the discus- 
sion to questions of substance, and that 
we should not be called upon to waste 
our time in discussing questions of 
grammar and parsing. Are we to spend 
hour after hour in discussing Amend- 
ments merely to satisfy the fastidious 
tastes of hon. Members opposite? I am 
sorry that in discussing the clause the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny should have 
considered it necessary to attack a gen- 
tleman who is not a Member of this 
House. Even if the Bill was open to 
adverse criticism as to its drafting, 
which I believe is not the case, I would 
ask the hon. Gentleman to recollect the 
great amount of labour that has been 
thrown upon the draftsman of the Irish 
Office during the last few months, not 
only in regard to this Bill, but the Bill 
now before the House of Lords, and also 
other Bills. I think there should be 
ample excuse for errors even far greater 
than any that can be found within the 
four corners of this Bill. I feel that I 
should not be in Order in pursuing that 
matter at length; but I feel bound to 
stand up for this gentleman who was not 
appointed by the present Government, 
but who has long held this Office and 
has long carried out the important 
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functions which he now discharges so 
well in the Irish Office, and to the satis- 
faction of successive Chief Secretaries. 

Mr. CHANCE: You ought to give 
his name. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is no busi- 
ness of mine to give the name. Tho 
hon. Member will have no difficulty in 
finding it out if he desires, and if there 
is any hon. Gentleman who wishes to 
impugn the character of this gentleman, 
the proper time for doing so will be when 
the Vote for the payment of his salary 
comes before the House. [ hope that 
hon. Gentlemen will understand the 
principles which the Government have 
laid down for themselves in this matter. 
They are ready to accept any Amend- 
ment which may be required to make 
the meaning of the Bill, if possible, 
more clear, but they are not ready, 
and they will not consent, as far 
as they can avoid it, to waste the time 
of the Committee in discussing Amend- 
ments which, at the best, are mere 
Amendments for the improvement of 
style. 

Mn. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The point we take up in regard to the 
Bill is this. We say it is quite bad 
enough that the measure is to take away 
the liberties of the Irish people, but, at 
any rate, we are entitled to interfere 
when we find that it is making ducks 
and drakes with the Quwen’s English. 
We are not able to agree to the provi- 
sions of the Bill, but, at any rate, let us 
be able to parse it, and I respectfully 
submit that we are not in a position to 
do that now. The House has been en- 
gaged during the past fortnight in dis- 
cussing points of law, and we have now 
arrived at a moment when it has become 
necessary to discuss points of grammar. 
I think the time has come when some 
strong steps should be taken. Wiil the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland get up and 
tell us what the word ‘ person” in all 
the later sub-sections is, and what is the 
nominative ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I rise to Order. Is the 
hon. Member in Order in debating any- 
thing but the Amendment before the 
Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The observations 
of the hon. Member are connected with 
the Amendment; but I think the dis- 
cussion has degenerated into a matter 
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which is of infinitely little importance, 
and [ hope the hon. Member will con- 
fine himself, as much as possible, to the 
point at issue. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I think 
we are entitled to complain of the un- 
reasonable view the Government take 
of the Amendments we submit to the 
Committee. I will not, however, pursue 
further the line of observations which 
you, Sir, have commented on; but I 
will say this, that when we point out a 
blot in any of these sections, whether it 
isa blot in respect of substance or of 
grammar, the Government, with pig- 
headed obstinacy, as if in some way 
their character was involved, refuse to 
listen to our complaints. I fail to see 
that we are in any way concerned with 
the character of the draftsman of this 
Bill. Let us take the section as it 
stands, and see whether it is good or 
bad, right or wrong, without regard 
to the character of the man who drew it 
up. On that ground I put it to the Go- 
vernment whether, in regard to their 
own character for knowledge of the 
English language, they do not think it 
will be compromised before the public 
if this section is passed into law in its 
present form ? 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.): Her 
Majesty’s Government are so much in 
the habit of swallowing camels that it 
is only natural for them to strain at a 
gnat. Anything more clumsy or more 
ungrammatical than this clause could 
not be included in any section of an Act 
of Parliament. The Attorney General 
for Ireland has defended the Govern- 
ment draftsman, and the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland has chimed in with the 
same line of argument. Of course, the 
draftsman may be good enough for Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the con- 
struction of this particular section of an 
Act of Parliament may be good enough 
for the intellect and capacity of the Re- 
sident Magistrates in Ireland. But I 
think we have a perfect right to point 
out blunders and stupidity wherever we 
find them. Everyone must see, upon 
reading the section, that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Kilkenny was perfectly 
right in the observations he made. 

Mr. CHANCE: No doubt, this is a 
very small point, and I am sorry that 
the Government have taken up such an 
unreasonable attitude on the matter. I 
appealed to the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
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and as anauthority on English grammar, 
but he declined to respond to the appeal. 
The Irish Members must act accordingly, 
and I shall press for a Division. The 
sooner, therefore, we take a Division the 
better. 

Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 101; 
Noes 81: Majority 20.—(Div. List, 
No. 151.) 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 


move in line 14, after “ shall,” to insert 
“after the passing of this Act.” I hope 
that the Government will be prepared to 
accept that Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
14, after ‘‘shall,” insert ‘after the 
passing, of this Act."—(Ir. Maurice 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: According to 
the principle I have just laid down, Ido 
not think the Government ought to ac- 
cept this Amendment, which certainly 
does not make the clause more clear. 
The meaning of the clause is perfectly 
plain, and nothing will be gained by 
accepting the Amendment. I, therefore, 
ask the Committee to reject it. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I fail to 
gather from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks what his reason is for opposing 
the Amendment. Do I understand him 
to say, after what has occurred in refer- 
ence to the Amendment moved by my 
hon. Friend just now, that the Govern- 
ment are so exceedingly nice in regard 
to the phraseology of this clause that 
they wili not accept the words “ after 
the passing of this Act,”’ because there 
may be tautology? We were told afew 
minutes ago that the capacity of the 
Irish Resident Magistrates is such that 
it is necessary for the Government to 
put their clause into bad English in 
order to enable those gentlemen to 
understand it. But in regard to this 
Amendment the position of the Govern- 
ment is this—that these gentlemen—the 
Resident Magistrates—are so nice upon 
the question of grammar, that their 
feelings will be shocked if the clause 
contains a single superfluous word. I 
will only point out that the words 
‘‘after the passing of this Act” are 
usually employed in Acts of Parliament. 


Mr. Chance 
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No doubt, the words “ under this Act” 
appear in the clause; but it does not 
necessarily follow that the word ‘shall ” 
involves the future tense. The Govern- 
ment intend, and we intend, that these 
clauses sha]l not be retrospective in 
their operation, but that they shall only 
apply to crimes committed after the 
passing of the Act; aud, therefore, I do 
not see that the innocent Amendment I 
have proposed does more than put in 
clearer language that intention. Why 
not insert ‘‘after the passing of the 
Act” if they really mean after the 
passing of the Act ? 

Mr. CHANCE: The first words of 
the 1st clause are— 

“ Where a sworn information has been made 


that any offence to which this section applies 
has been committed in a proclaimed district.” 


The 2nd clause contains the words “ in 
a proclaimed district.” But the district 
cannot be proclaimed until after the Act 
has been passed, and, therefore, the 
section must apply to the future. The 
same point arose on the Ist clause, in 
reference to the power to enable the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland to put the clause in force; 
and in that discussion we discovered, to 
our surprise and alarm, and certainly 
much to the surprise of the English 
language, that a proclaimed district 
meant a district not proclaimed, but 
which may be proclaimed. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland tells us the mean- 
ing of the clause is perfectly clear; but 
we know that bad grammar often has 
some hidden and subtle meaning, and I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will tell 
us how it is perfectly clear, and that it 
is not to deal with an offeace committed 
before the drafting of the Act. If it is 
desired to prevent a prosecution for 
offences committed before the passing of 
the Act, then I insist that the Amend- 
ment is necessary. We do not now 
want the Government to be grammatical ; 
we have given up that point; but we do 
want them to make the clause intelli- 
gible, and they can only do that by 
accepting the Amendment, and clearly 
showing what they mean. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Take the case 
of conspiracy. Are your inquiries to 
extend over several counties and over a 
long period of time? If not, how are 
you to control the Resident Magistrates, 
unless these words are inserted in the 
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clause ? on that the Act passes 


on the Ist of August, and that an offence 
committed on the 2nd of August has to 
be proved hy some publication in a news- 

aper which took place on the Ist of 
5 diy. Are we to be told that the Resi- 
dent Magistrate may allow evidence to 
be given of a publication in a newspaper 
before the passing of the Act? Imain- 
tain that, as the clause stands, he would 
be so allowed; and if that is the inten- 
tion of the Government, why not make 
it perfectly plain? We know what 
took place in regard to the case of Mr. 
William O’Brien and Mr. John Dillon. 
In order to provide absolute proof of the 
connection of Mr. William O’Brien with 
United Ireland in 1887, a letter was pro- 
duced which was written by Mr Wil- 
liam O’Brien in 188i, in order to show 
that he was still the editor of United 
Ireland, five or six years after having 
written the letter. That was the only 
prim4 facie evidence before the Resident 
Magistrate to prove that Mr. William 
O’Brien was the editor of that paper 
now. Suppose the Government put the 
editor of United Ireland under this clause, 
and subject him to a preliminary in- 
quiry, are we to have this letter of 1881 
trotted out again as primd facie evi- 
dence? Unless the words ‘after the 
passing of this Act” are inserted in this 
clause, the Resident Magistrate would 
undoubtedly admit this letter as proof, 
and would allow a case to go to the 
jury, being himself both jury and Judge 
at the same time. I put it to the At- 
torney General for Ireland whether, 
proof being tendered of something done 
before the passing of the Act, the Resi- 
dent Magistrate would not admit that 
proof? I think the clause, as it stands, 
is most unreasonable, and I am of opi- 
nion that the attitude the Government 
are taking is unfair. If they really in- 
tend that the Act is only to date from 
the time it receives the Sign Manual of 
the Queen, itis not reasonable for them 
to refuse the Amendment. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 100; 
Noes 123: Majority 23.—(Div. List, 
No. 152.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have now to 
move, in the first line of the clause, to 
leave out the word “commit,” in order 
to substitute the words ‘“‘ be proved, on 
the complaint of any injured person, to 
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have committed.” The clause would 
then read— 

“Any person who shall be proved, on the 

complaint of any injured person, to have com- 
mitted any of the following offences.” 
The object of the Amendment is to 
decide in whom the initiation of the 
prosecution shall rest. The Government 
will now be tested as to the reality of 
their desire to put down crime by the 
way in which they treat this Amend- 
ment. In Ireland, hitherto, no indi- 
vidual was ever prosecuted personally, 
and there has grown up a practice which 
Mr. George Waters, the County Court 
Judge for Waterford, has happily 
termed ‘‘ intimidation in the air,” when 
a crime is alleged to have been com- 
mitted the police always prosecute. No 
person alleged to have been intimidated 
ever prosecutes. Mr. Waters had before 
him a case in which a man was alleged 
to have said— 

‘*T advise the Irish people to have nothing 
to do with evicted farms, and I say further 
that a person who takes an evicted farm is a 
person who is unworthy of social amenities.”’ 
This language was not directed against 
any individual; but the man who made 
use of it was prosecuted by the police 
on the ground that he had intimidated 
some person unknown. Now, I wish 
by this Amendment to get rid of the 
possibility of prosecuting any man for 
intimidating some person or persons un- 
known. In the case to which I have 
referred, Mr. George Waters decided 
that there is no such offence as what he 
called ‘intimidation in theair.”” I may 
add, that Mr. Waters came to that con- 
clusion, after a Resident Magistrate had 
convicted the man and sentenced him 
to two or three months’ imprisonment. 
Therefore, I think the Government ought 
to say at once whether ‘‘ intimidation in 
the air’ is their view in passing this 
Act, or whether it ought not to be 
necessary to produce the corpus of some 
individual who alleges that his mind or 
body has been injured by the acts or 
words of some other individual. I hope 
the Government will see their way to 
accept so reasonable a proposition. I 
think it is a monstrous thing that the 
police force in Ireland shouid have 
nothing to do except to spend their time 
in getting up these offences in the inte- 
rests of the landlords, and that, in addi- 
tion to that, they should be allowed to 
act as prosecutors, taking out both sum- 
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mons and warrant, without putting the | ago 


injured person to any trouble whatever. 
I have no doubt that the Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland would say that the 
intimidation is so great that it is im- 
possible to get anybody in Ireland to 
prosecute. But let me remind him that 
this Bill is to put an end to intimida- 
tion, and we are told by the First Lord 
of the Treasury that it will make Ire- 
land happy, contented, and prosperous. 
The right hon. Gentleman says—‘‘ Once 
pass this Bill, and the intimidation, 
which is now going about like a foul 
spectre, will be laid,” and, therefore, 
no person need be in the least degree 
afraid of intimidation, because law and 
order will be in such splendid working 
order that everyone will be able to go 
about, what has been called in euphe- 
mistic terms, his ‘‘ lawful business ’’— 
that is, the business of the landlords, 
and resort to land-grabbing and other 
occupations of the same kind. I main- 
tain that the person aggrieved ought to 
be the person who makes the complaint. 
In regard to the most serious crimes the 
individual is never the prosecutor, but 
you have the Crown Prosecutor, the 
Crown Solicitor, and everything ema- 
nating from the Crown. We are told 
that there is no necessity for individual 
initiation, but that we must rely on the 
State for everything. We are read a 
lesson every day upon that point by 
The Times. What we want is a little 
local option in the matter and not to 
have policemen “ nosing” and scenting 
opportunities for prosecution. When 
once they get a quarry before them they 
hunt it down until it gets before the 
Resident Magistrate, who is himself an 
ex-policeman, or a disbanded soldier. 
If my Amendment is accepted it will 
remove a most irritating blister from 
the body politic in Ireland. In civil 
actions the Government do not interfere. 
If a Member of the Government made a 
bargain with me and did not observe 
that bargain I should not apply to the 
State for my remedy. Then why, ia 
offences which concern quasi civil rights, 
am I not entitled to take the same course 
in a civil action? The Government wiil 
not be prepared to provide the money 
for payment of the expenses unless, 
perhaps, it is a civil action against Zhe 
Times. A man goes along a road and 
he is grinned at or whistled at. In a 
famous case which occurred some time 
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a man was accused of whistling at 
a landlord as he went along the road, 
in what the police called a “ derisive 
manner,” and he got six months for it. 
Now, I think, the landlord ought to 
have been left to his own remedy. It 
was not a criminal act, and ought only 
to have been the subject of a civil action 
for damages, although I very much 
doubt whether, under the circumstunces, 
any prosecutor would have obtained civil 
damagesatall. In cases of this kind the 
aggrieved person should bring his own 
prosecution, and if such prosecutions 
were initiated by individuals they would 
come into Court without the pomp, 
circumstance, and panoply of a great 
State trial. Under the Act of 1882, 
there was in no instance a private prose- 
cution, but in every instance the prose- 
cution was the act of the State, and 
consequently the Resident Magistrate 
had a mental stimulous administered to 
him as Crown prosecutor. I venture to 
think that if individuals who conceive 
themselves to have been wronged were 
left to prosecute at their own expense, 
they would appraise the inquiries re- 
ceived at their real value, and very few 
cases would find their way into Court. 
Under these circumstances, I hope the 
Government will see their way to remove 
this course of itritation from the Bill, 
and allow every injured individual to 
take his own remedy as he would be re- 
quired to do in a civil case. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 14, leave out ‘‘ commit,” and 
insert “‘be proved on the complaint of any in- 
jured person, to have committed.”—( Mr. 7. M. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘commit’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HOLMES : The hon. and learned 
Member in moving the Amendment has 
referred to the analogy between civil 
actions and criminal prosecutions. Now, 
there is no analogy whatever between 
the two; and, I think, it is generally 
accepted by lawyers that there is an 
essential distinction as to the foundations 
on which a civil action reposes. A civil 
action is brought to vindicate the right 
of a particular individual, and not for 
the purpose of redressing a public 
wrong. But when a prisoner is prose- 
cuted in a Criminal Court, whether a 
Superior Court, or a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, it is for the purpose of 
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vindicating public justice. Accordingly, 
the law provides, and it is the law of 
England and Scotland, as well as Ire- 
land, that criminal prosecutions may 
be brought forward in one of two ways. 
Even in England the Queen is always 
nominally the prosecutor, although an 
individual frequently sets the law in 
motion. In England there have been 
many instances in which an individual 
has taken upon himself the responsibility 
of dealing with a criminal prosecution ; 
but in Ireland public prosecutions have 
been almost universal for a long time 
past, and I see no reason why the usual 
practice should be deviated from. A 
Royal Commission was appointed a good 
many years ago to inquire into the 
question, and in their Report the Com- 
missioners spoke highly of the system 
which exists in Ireland and Scotland, 
and recommended that it should be ex- 
tended to England. In Ireland the 
principle of setting the law in motion 
by the Public Prosecutor is the principle 
which underlies the Criminal Law. In 
the case of this clause there are a con- 
siderable number of offences mentioned 
inthe second and subsequent sections, 
and it is not for the sake of the indi- 
vidual aggrieved, but for the sake of 
the public and public justice that there 
should be some one to put the law in 
motion. Prosecutions are instituted not 
for the redress primarily or solely of a 
wrong to an individual, but for the good 
of the public. It may not be sate or 
expedient for the individual to prosecute, 
and he may frequently prefer to ac- 
quiesce in the wrong. That would be an 
injury to the public, and, therefore, it 
is necessary to have some machinery for 
putting the lawin motion. Accordingly 
we have framed the clause in this way, 
and, I may add, that itis in accordance 
with the provisions of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act. The hon. and learned 
Member has spoken of some public 
official who used the phrase ‘‘intimidation 
in the air.” Ido not quite understand 
what the hon. and learned Member 
means by that. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It was not my 
expression. It was a judicial expres- 
sion. 

Mr. HOLMES: It may be a judicial 
expression, but I do not understand it. 
What I do understand is, that in a case 
such as he has mentioned a prosecution 
ought not to be undertaken. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman have any 
objection to make that decision binding ? 

Mr. HOLMES: As I have already 
stated, I know nothing whatever about 
the decision; but what I do say is that 
it has been decided in such a case as 
that referred to by the hon. and learned 
- sumac that a prosecution would not 
ie. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the Go- 
vernment provide a record of decisions 
so that we may have a continuity of 
proceedings? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman does not seem to treat the de- 
cision of one of the Government officials 
with any great respect. Here, in this 
section, you are inaugurating a machinery 
for the punishment of a large class of 
offences; and what I want to know is 
whether care will be taken that a de- 
cission given at one moment shall not 
be practically overriden by the decision 
of another Resident Magistrate in another 
case, because what I fear is that—‘*‘ What 
in the captain is but a cholerie word 
may in the soldier be rank blasphemy.” 
‘Lhe right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
not met one of my points at all—namely, 
that there should be some individual 
concerned in the prosecution who has 
been damnified. Itis no answer for the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to say 
that the State has been damnified. In 
this case, the Resident Magistrate is the 
State; he is appointed by the State; 
appointed at the pleasure of the State ; 
and his salary may be raised or lowered 
at the will of the State. Therefore, the 
Resident Magistrate and the State are 
convertible terms, and it is not what the 
State thinks, but what the Resident 
Magistrate thinks. We are told that 
this is an Act passed for securing 
national liberty and for the prevention of 
crime. We are also told, in the lan- 
guage of the Primrose League, that it 
is an Act passed to put down crime, Boy- 
cotting, Moonlighting, and intimidation. 
There must be some intimidation, and 
there must be crime committed against 
some individual, and yet the Govern- 
ment meet my Amendment by saying 
that the initiation of a prosecution must 
rest with the police. ‘There is another 
point which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has not touched at all— 
namely, that in any prosecution it is 
necessary to show that some person has 
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with both points, because under it it 
would not only be necessary to show that 
some person had been injured, but to 
leave the prosecution to that particular 
individual. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has told me that in such a 
ease as that which I refer to a pro- 
secution would not lie, and he says that 
he does not understand the words used 
by the learned Judge at Waterford as to 
‘‘intimidation in the air.’’ In that case 
the prosecution was initiated by the 
Crown Prosecutor. I think there was 
great force in what the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said about the 
necessity of vindicating a certain class of 
offences by the State. But surely it is 
only reasonable to provide that when an 
offence has been committed it should 
have been committed upon somebody, 
and that the person on whom it has been 
committed should prosecute. 

Mr. HOLMES: I have no desire to 
enter into the points which have been 
raised by the hon. and learned Member. 
My contention is that the clause is 
perfectly clear as it stands. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
There is a fallacy in the argument of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in re- 
ference to the system of public prose- 
cutions in Ireland. The system recom- 
mended by the Commission to which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
referred, was the system of having both 
in the Superior and Infertor Courts 
some local person charged with the pro- 
secution of offences. But that principle 
has been largely extended by successive 
Governments during the last 13 or 14 
years, and a very considerable number 
of offences have been dealt with. Lat- 
terly a sessional solicitor attends and 
prosecutes at Petty Sessions ; but it was 
never part of the recommendation of the 
Commission, and could not have been 
part of the immemorial usage of Ireland 
into which that Commission inquired, 
that the constabulary established by Sir 
Robert Peel should be part and parcel 
of the system to which the Commission 
referred. If this principle were adopted 
in England and Scotland, instead of a 
police force of 30,000 men it would be 
necessary to increase it to at least 85,000, 
in order that there should be the same 
proportion to the population as that 
which exists in regard to the population 
of Ireland. In my opinion, nothing has 
done so much to bring the law into con- 
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tempt in Ireland as the necessity for 
keeping in action some 14,000 persons, 
who are always on the look out for 
something to justify their very existence. 
It is a serious blunder in the Bill, and a 
serious mistake for any Government to 
think that by putting upon the police 
duties which they ought not to discharge, 
and by putting them in the odious position 
of being prosecutors and litigants, any 
advantage is to derived. That was not 
part of the recommendation of the Com- 
mission to which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has referred. But 
what they did recommend, and what 
this Amendment in no way interferes 
with, was that the system of the re- 
presentation of the Crown by some local 
person in a prosecution in its various 
stages should be institutedin thiscountry, 
as is the case in Ireland and Scotland 
now. No Englishman would stand such 
a harassing system as that to which we 
have been subjected for years. What 
would the English people think if they 
were subjected for five years to some 
hundred-thousand police constables going 
through the country, and justifying their 
existence by constant prosecutions? My 
opinion is that there would be universal 
discontent just as there is in Ireland. 
I believe that is one of the reasons why 
the law has been made so very unpopular 
in Ireland. I come now to the more 
immediate point involved in the Amend- 
ment, from which I have diverted away 
to the reference made by the Attorney 
General for Ireland to the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. How do 
the Government justify the interference 
of the police with the tenure of farms, 
and the forcible possession of houses? 
After making repeated local inquiries, I 
have come to the conclusion that a great 
mistake has been made. Attention has 
been called to a case tried before Chief 
Baron Pallas, in which, at Gweedore, 
certain houses had been left by the land- 
lord without a caretaker. In that case 
the police imagined that the old circular 
issued under the Act of 1882 in reference 
to Crimes was still actually in force, and 
they occupied themselves in watching as 
bailiffsthe houses from which the tenants 
had been evicted—houses which were 
not only never re-entered, but which had 
never been closed. It was the inter- 
pretation of that circular which substan- 
tially gave rise to the prosecution before 
the Lord Chief Baron. In that case the 
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Lord Chief Baron asked for the circular, 
and an objection was raised that it was 
a privileged document, that could not be 
gone into. I have only quoted this case 
in order to show that the interference of 
the police in regard to transactions under 
the Land Bill, and in reference to pro- 
perty, has been excessive, that they have 
pushed themselves unnecessarily into 
private matters, and that they make 
themselves the bailiffs’ agents, and par- 
tizans of the landlords of the district. I 
entertain very strong feelings in the 
matter, and I think it is one which ought 
to be brought again and again under the 
notice of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
so that the Government may make up 
their mind before this Bill passes that 
the police shall not convert themselves 
into mere partizans upon either side in 
any locality. I think the provisions of 
this measure ought to be restricted to 
criminal offences, and not enter into dis- 
putes about the possession of property, 
and breaches of the law, or riots, or un- 
lawful assembly, which are matters that 
can be made the subject of civil proceed- 
ings. As the law is at present adminis- 
tered in Ireland, and as the police are 
constituted, I know that they are con- 
stantly employed in connection with 
offences against property, in which 
scarcely any injury whatever has been 
committed. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is perfectly correct when he 
says that there may be cases of public 
policy which would require the inter- 
ference of the Public Prosecutor; but 
there are heaps of cases which may arise 
under this Act in which the initiation 
should be left in the hands of the indi- 
vidual injured, who ought to be the 
person to make the complaint to the 
magistrates. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): This Amendment raises two 
questions, each of which is of great im- 
portance. We acknowledge that there 
are cases which may arise where the 
initiative may be left to the authorities ; 
but, on the other hand, there are many 
cases where we think the initiative of the 
police would be most injurious to the 
public peace and tranquillity. That is 
the first point raised by the Amendment, 
and the second point, equally important, 
is this-—-whether, in order to bring this 
clause into operation, there should be an 
individual distinctly indicated. I think 
the Attorney General for Ireland is 
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distinctly proved that an individual has 
sustained injury. I believe I am right 
in saying that my hon. and learned 
Friend who drew up the Amendment 
will have no objection to amend the 
Amendment, so as to cover that case. It 
is a case in which, I think, the police 
have a right to take the initiative ; but 
they have no right to take the initiative 
in a class of cases referred to by my hon. 
and learned Friend—that is to say, 
where the injury is not physical injury, 
is not injury to person, or a distinct in- 
jury to property, but a case in which a 
civil action would be brought. It is only 
right, in my opinion, that the Committee 
should establish a clear distinction be- 
tween the initiative in the two cases. 
The second point of the Amendment is 
even more important than the first; and 
the Attorney General for Ireland seemed 
to me rather to confirm than to weaken 
our case by the statements he made upon 
it. What did the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman do? He referred to the lan- 
guage of the clause by way of proving 
that there is no necessity for the Amend- 
ment. Now, I contend that the language 
of the clause carries out and confirms the 
contention of my hon. and learned Friend 
instead of disposing ofit. The Attorney 
General for Ireland says that this Bill 
follows the same lines as the Crimes Act 
of 1882. Let me take the last point 
first. Our experience of the Crimes Act 
of 1832 is the very reason why we object 
to the phraseology of the present clause. 
None of us would raise any objection to 
the clause if it were directed against vio- 
lence orintimidation, against a particular 
individual. What we object to is that 
the clause does not pre-suppose injury to 
an individual at all, but would enable 
a Resident Magistrate to exercise the 
powers of the Act against a class or 
classes. How did that operate under 
the Act of 1882? We raised the very 
same question when that Bill was be- 
fore the House. Of course, our argu- 
ments were treated in the manner in 
which they usually are when a Bill like 
this is before the House, and our fears 
were regarded as entirely imaginary. 
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But what took place? Let me give an 
instance to show how the Act will work 
—one of the worst episodes of the régime 
of the Crimes Act of 1882. My hon. 
Friend who now represents the College 
Green Division of Dublin (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan) went down to Westmeath. 
He made a speech, urging upon the 
farmers of Westmeath the duty of 
giving a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
labour to the labourers of Westmeath. 
No advice, as I think, could be more 
advisable or more necessary. What 
happened? My hon. Friend’s language 
was not accompanied by intimidation of 
any kind whatever. It was simply ex- 
hortation and advice, but in no stronger 
language than was necessary by the 
state of the case. My hon. Friend was 
brought up before the magistrates—the 
very class of gentlemen who are to have 
the power of putting this clause into 
operation; and they held him to have 
been guilty of intimidation, not towards 
a particular individual, not towards a 
certain number of persons in the dis- 
trict who were specified, but to the 
farmers of Westmeath at large. Now, 
the farmers of Westmeath, I may say, 
are about as robust a class of men as 
any that exists in the whole of the 
country. Yet the proposition was 
gravely laid down and carried into force 
by the Resident Magistrate, and after- 
wards by the County Court Judge, that 
the speech of my hon. Friend came 
within the purview of a clause like this, 
because it was calculated to intimidate 
a class consisting of 10,000, 20,000, or 
30,000 farmers of the county. Imme- 
diately after my hon. Friend was im- 
prisoned on the accusation that he had 
attempted to intimidate the farmers of 
Westmeath, a vacancy arose in the Re- 
presentation of Westmeath, and the 
very men he was accused of intimidating 
returned him on several nomination 
papers, and there was not the ghost of 
an opposition to his election. As a 
matter of fact, the class he was said to 
have intimidated made their intimidator 
their honoured Representative in this 
House; and not only did they do that, 
but they paid his election expenses, 
and subscribed a handsome testimonial 
to him. There you had a man charged 
with intimidating a class who sent him 
to Parliament, and, to his and their 
honour, generously and liberally re- 
warded him for his services to them. 
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Therefore, our fears are not imaginary ; 
but I am dealing with a well-known 
precedent, in which my hon. Friend was 
subjected to gross outrages at the hands 
of political opponents, was condemned 
to the plank bed, to wear the prison 
garb, and to clean out his cell. Further 
than that, the governor of the gaol en- 
deavoured to impose on him various 
things which were not included in the 
prison discipline, merely to degrade 
him; and at one time my hon. Friend 
was confined to his cell for two or three 
days without enjoying a moment of 
fresh air; and it was while he was 
being so treated that it was announced 
to him that those he was accused of in- 
timidating had elected him as their Re- 
presentative. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland knows all these facts as well, 
and possibly better, than I do; and yet 
he appeals to the precedent of the Act of 
1882, not as a strong argument in favour 
of our proposition, but as an argument 
against it. Again, if we compare the 
words of the clause with those of any 
corresponding enactment for England, 
we shall find that in the latter case, 
as my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. 
Reid) has pointed out, there must 
be alleged intimidation against some 
definite person, his wife or child, or 
injury to his property, whereas the whole 
purpose of the phraseology of this 
clause shows that it has been left studi- 
ously and intentionally vague, so as to 
include acts which, in the opinion of the 
Resident Magistrates, are calculated to 
intimidate a specified individual or indi- 
viduals of aclass consisting of many 
thousand persons. In the English law 
a crime must have been directed against 
a particular individual, and you must be 
able to bring up this particular indi- 
vidual, and to prove injury to his person 
or property. Let me turn from the 
limited scope of the phraseology of the 
English Act to the equally studied 
phraseology of the Irish Bill—namely, 
that— 

(1) Any person who shall take part in any 
criminal conspiracy to compel or induce any 
person or persons, either not to fulfil his or 
their legal obligations, or not to let, hire, use, or 
occupy any land, or not to deal with, work for, 
or hire any person or persons in the ordinary 
course of trade, business, or occupation ; or to 
interfere with the administration of the law. 
Any person who shall wrongfully, and without 
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legal authority, use violence or intimidation (a) 


to or towards any person or persons, with a 
view to cause any person or persons either to 
do any act which such person or persons has or 
have a legal right to abstain from doing, or to 
abstain from doing any act which such nD 
or persons has or have a legal right to do; or 
(b) to or towards any person or persons, in con- 
sequence either of his or their having done any 
act which he or they had a legal right to do, or 
of his or their having abstained from doing 
any act which he or they had a legal right to 
abstain from doing.” 


Let me take the plural number, with its 
intentional vagueness, as it appears in 
the Bill. In the first place, in the Eng- 
lish Act, there must have been force and 
intimidation or violence used to a par- 
ticular individual. But, here, all you 
have to do is to use words in the mildest 
form ; and bythe Definition Clause of the 
Bill it is declared that— 

‘The expression ‘ intimidation’ includes any 
words or acts intended and calculated to put 
any person in fear of any injury or danger 
to himself, or to any member of his family, or 
to any person in his employment, or in fear of 
any injury to or loss of property, business, em- 
ployment, or means of living.” 


So that the words used may not be in- 
tended to intimidate even a class, so 
long as, in the opinion, not of the class 
itself, but of the Resident Magistrate, 
they are calculated to intimidate that 
class. In every way I look at this clause 
it appears to be framed in the most 
objectionable manner. In the first 
place, the initiative is not to come from 
the person injured, but from the police- 
man and the State. In the second 
place, the injury is not defined as against 
a particular individual, but it may be 
against a class consisting of many 
thousands of persons. In the third 
place, even the class itself is not allowed 
the initiative, or, indeed, any opinion in 
the matter. The words which are used 
may not be words which the class against 
whom they are used regard as intimida- 
tion, but they are to be words which, in 
the opinion of another person—the 
Resident Magistrate—are calculated to 
intimidate. That is the way in which 
the clause is to be worked. In other 
words, the Resident Magistrate is to 
meet for and work for the people of the 
country. This Amendment, therefore, 
goes to the very heart and core of the 
Bill, and nothing shows more clearly 
than the speech of the Attorney General 
for Ireland the desperate and evil 
purposes to which the clause will be 
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applied: if it is to remain in its pre- 
sent shape. The Amendment, there- 
fore, is one which we must press upon the 
Government to the utmost of our power. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I think 
this is an exceedingly important Amend- 
ment, and I wish once more, at this Jate 
hour, to protest against the habit of 
quoting the provisions of the Bill of 
1882 as a sufficient justification of the 
present measure. We find that some of 
the Amendments which we are now 
moving were moved on that Bill, and 
when we have fully justified them by the 
arguments we have used, are we to be 
told, when experience shows that gross 
and serious mistakes have been made in 
the Irish Administration, that it is suffi- 
cient to say that so-and-so was in a Bill 
so many years ago? Are we to be told, 
for instance, if we wish to admit Irish 
leaseholders to the benefit of the Land 
Act, that they cannot be admitted be- 
cause they are not in the Act of 1881? 
I hope the Committee will see the ab- 
surdity of carrying on sucha modeofargu- 
ment as that, and that it will see that, 
except in the case of legislation of an 
unprecedented character, no one ever 
thinks of basing his case upon such a 
contention. We complain now, as we 
complained in 1882, that this clause is 
so worded that it may be used by the 
officials of the Executive in Ireland ia 
cases where no real grievance exists, 
and in cases where individuals, although 
by the Executive they may be alleged 
to have been Boycotted or intimidated, 
would not desire the law to be put in 
force at all. I say that our experience 
shows most clearly that this is by no 
means an imaginary fear on our part; 
it has been done continually. We have 
in Ireland the most multitudinous police 
in the whole world; we have four times 
as many as are necessary for the main- 
tenance of law and order, and not only 
are the police so numerous, but there is 
an elaborate system of promotion going 
on in the ranks of the polico—namely, 
a system based on the practice of giving 
marks for good conduct, the result of 
which is that you have every police con- 
stable from the Ist of January to the 
3lst of December in a state of intense 
eagerness to discover some crime or 
other. The men who get the best 
record and the most marks are those who 
get up the most cases, and thus we have 
the policemen outstepping the ordinary 
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functions of the police; instead of con- 
fining themselves to protecting the rights 
of property they are ferreting about from 
morning till night trying to discover some- 
thing that will justify their existence 
and abnormal pay, and manufacturing 
something when they cannot discover 
any real case. I will mention one in- 
stance within my own knowledge to show 
how this is done. I am not quite cer- 
tain whether the Solicitor General for 
Ireland will consider this a case of very 
great hardship, but I contend that it is 
so. In many districts in Ireland where 
public feeling is excited, as it always is 
by evictions on a large scale, where the 
police know that places of entertainment 
and shops will be greatly injured in their 
trade by supplying the police and agents 
of the emergency association, and where 
there is no difficulty of getting food or 
what is required in the town, they have 
gone round to demand of traders that 
they should supply them and the other 
serge I have referred to; and this has 

een done for the purpose of putting 
them between Scylla and Charybdis. 
Can anything be more cruel than that ? 
The police know that all the legislation 
you pass cannot compel the shopkeepers 
in Ireland to deal with persons they do 
not want to deal with ; and deliberately, 
in order to punish these men because 
they are Nationalists and have taken 
part in the Nationalist movement, they 
go round to the shopkeepers and say 
they must supply them and the bailiffs 
and emergency men whom they take 
round with them. In this way the shop- 
keepers are put in a dangerous position, 
for they will either have their licences 
opposed at the next Sessions or lose 
their trade. The Attorney General 
for Ireland pointed out that one 
sub-section of this clause makes it an 
offence to use intimidation towards any 
person. Of course, the act which I have 
described will be held to be intimidation 
towards emergency men and agents; the 
whole business will be manufactured 
from beginning to end, and made the 
means of most grievous and outrageous 
persecution against men who have com- 
mitted no real crime. There can be no 
doubt that the clause will be used in 
that way; but this is only one instance 
out of a great number where it may be 
used by the police for prosecuting per- 
sons for their own ends. I find that in 
1882 an Amendment exactly similar to 
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the present was moved, and cases were 


‘quoted showing the gross persecution 


which could be carried on under the 
clause. It was shown clearly at that 
time that over and over again repre- 
sentations were made to the House, on 
the authority of Resident Magistrates 
and the police, of cases of intimidation 
in which the people alleged to be inti- 
midated signed of their own free will 
statements that they had not been inti- 
midated, and that there was no founda- 
tion for the charge. Of course we were 
met with the answer that theso state- 
ments were wrung out of the persons 
who made them by fresh intimidation. 
I put it to hon. Members whether the 
business of any country can go on when 
its citizens are so weak in the legs that 
they want policemen to stand by and 
protect them? I ask where is the 
matter to end? Is this House to carry 
on the system for ever? Surely a justi- 
fication of our present attitude is to be 
found in the fact that, although you 
would not listen to our arguments in 
1882, now, after five years, we are told 
that the state of things is worse than 
ever. Itis an evil principle from be- 
ginning to end. You have taught the 
people of Ireland, by proceedings of 
this kind, to be utterly and absolutely 
unreliant on themselves, and to rely en- 
tirely on the interference of the police. 
It is a curse which every Chief Secre- 
tary you have sent to Ireland, and every 
Lord Lieutenant has been continually 
complaining of, that these people are 
perpetually running like whipped chil- 
dren to Dublin Castle, and begging to 
be protected. They say that they are 
so afraid of the Nationalists that they 
want the Government to protect them 
without anyone knowing it or whisper- 
ing a single word about the matter. I 
say that such a system is as destructive 
to the people on whose behalf it is in- 
voked as it is to the rest of the popu- 
lation. If it were true that such an 
elaborate system of intimidation existed 
in Ireland as you represent, I say that 
no one would dare to invoke the tremen- 
dous machinery of the law which you 
have provided. I say that it would be 
the duty of the Government to declare 
that such a class of people as I have 
referred to do not deserve protection. 
You are acting very foolishly in not 
telling these people that they must 
show themselves to be something more 
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than women or little cowardly school- 
boys, and that if they have a Coercion 
Act passed on their behalf, at least they 
shall show that they have the courage 
to come forward and say that they have 
been injured. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
should like the Committee to understand 
what is my opinion of the working of 
this Act. As soon as the Act ‘is passed, 
a printed form will be made out con- 
taining a list of the offences punishable 
under it; this form will be sent to the 
police barracks to be filled up week by 
week, and then a regular competition 
will commence among the police as to 
who shall put the greatest number of 
offences on the list. That is not a mere 
speculation or theory of my own, be- 
cause, at the present moment, some- 
thing very like this system is in exist- 
ence in the City of Dublin and other 
parts of Ireland. On one side of the 
form is placed a list of the arrest cases, 
and on the other side a list of summons 
cases, and these forms are handed round 
the police barracks, and have, as I have 
said, to be filled up week after week. 
The result of this is that there is a 
struggle among the police to get the 
largest number of cases opposite their 
names, and those who do not show a 
favourable record, run a great risk of 
punishment by degradation. Within 
the last few months, a sergeant in the 
Dublin police has been put on half-pay 
for three months, the superintendent of 
his division having reported that he was 
an inefficient officer because he had not 
sent in a sufficient number of complaints 
against the publicans of Dublin and his 
fellow constables. Now, that is a very 
remarkable instance ; but there is a case 
of another sergeant in the same division 
of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, who 
has been refused promotion on the same 
grounds—namely, that he had not made 
a sufficient number of complaints weekly 
and instituted a sufficient number of 
prosecutions. The result of this was 
that, as everyone knows, his juniors 
were promoted over his head. There are 
many of these frivolous prosecutions 
commenced by policemen. It was only 
the other day that a member of the 
Town Council of the City of Dublin was 
summoned before a Police Court, and 
fined for an offence which it was after- 
wards found he had never committed. 
Again, persons have been finedin Dublin 
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for the alleged offence of hooting at the 
Lord Lieutenant, but, upon investiga- 
tion, it was found that there was no 
truth in the charge, and the fines were 
remitted. What has happened in Dublin 
nas happened all overthe country, and will 
again happen all over the country when 
this Act is passed. The first step of some 
subordinate in Dublin Castle will be to 
make out a list of offences and circulate 
forms to the police in Ireland, intimating 
to the constables that they had better be 
active in working the Act, and the re- 
sult will be wide spread injustice and 
false accusations against innocent men. 
I do not know whether the Govern- 
ment think that this will conduce to the 
peace of Ireland, and to the restoration 
of that social order which they have so 
much at heart; but my opinion is that 
it will have a directly opposite effect, 
and that in a short time you will have 
the whole ofthe country in a state of social 
chaos and disorder, compared with which 
the present state of things is peace and 
quietness. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): This Amend- 
ment is, I find, of such importance that 
I have no hesitation in saying that we 
must press it to the fullest extent on the 
attention of the Government. Many 
cases have occurred in Ireland, which 
enable us to understand the probable 
injustice that will be done to a large 
number of persons if the Amendment is 
not accepted. The Amendment recites 
that for a prosecution before a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction, it is necessary 
that the offence should be proved on the 
complaint on the injured person. I know 
an instance in which a Town Councillor 
in Cork was brought up and charged 
with making a speech, in which he had 
uttered words of an intimidatory cha- 
racter, by which certain persons in the 
locality were deterred from doing what 
they had a legal right to do, and the 
opinion was obtained from the presiding 
County Court Judge that the Act of Par- 
liament was such that no public speaker 
ought to speak from a platform without 
there was a lawyer at his elbow. The 
gentleman I refer to made use of 
language of a perfectly legitimate cha- 
racter ; he said it was the bounden duty 
of the tenant farmers in that district to 
combine for protection against rack-rent- 
ing; but he had no desire in his mind, 
nor would any fair reading of his speech 
lead anyone to believe that any person 
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had been intimidated. This gentleman, 
however, got two months in gaol, and 
had to sleep on a plank bed. I say, 
therefore, that the Government ought to 
accept this Amendment, which is a most 
reasonable one, and is only intended to 
prevent the recurrence in future of mis- 
takes that have happened in the past. 
The Government say that they have no 
desire that the Bill should be used 
against their political opponents, or the 
rights of free speech; but that it will be 
used against crime and criminals, al- 
though every step we have taken in these 
discussions shows that it is intended for 
nothing of the kind. The more we pro- 
gress through the clauses of the Bill the 
more do we discover the real intentions 
of the Government, and the more clearly 
do we perceive the way in which the Act 
will be worked in Ireland. We do not 
intend to continue the discussion of the 
Amendment any longer, and we are will- 
ing to take the Division at the earliest 
possible moment; but we must certainly 
express our Mera mere ree that this, 
and recent Amendments of this cha- 
racter, which guard against the abuse 
of the Act, without in any way diminish- 
ing its force as against crime and cri- 
minals, have not been accepted by the 
Government. We trust that the Go- 
vernment will deal more reasonably with 
the other Amendments which we shall 
have to propose, or we may be compelled 
to discuss them at even greater length 
than the present. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 184; 
Noes 131: Majority 53. — (Div. List, 
No. 153.) 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
The Amendment which I am about to 
propose has for its object to provide that 
the offences mentioned in the 3rd sub- 
section and committed in any part of 
Treland ; that is to say, the offence to 
taking part in any riot or unlawful as- 
sembly, and the other offences named, 
may be tried summarily. I think the 
Amendment sets out in the plainest and 
briefest terms the object I have in view. 
This is an extension of the Crimes Act 
to all Ireland, and it exempts the Go- 
vernment from the necessity of pro- 
claiming any part of the country in 
order to punish offences against public 
order, and, stated in those terms, I can- 
not see why the Government should have 
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the slightest objection to my proposal. 
I recommend the Amendment to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland on the ground that it 
will save him from the necessity of pro- 
claiming the district, because he will be 
able to send to the Resident Magistrates 
at Belfast at once, and they will then try 
summarily those cases of public disorder 
which so frequently disgrace that part 
of Ireland. Coming from the North of 
Ireland, where I have lived all my days, 
and representing the district in which I 
was born, I would appeal to the Com- 
mittee to consider for a moment the 
position of the majority of the people of 
Ulster, who are said to possess all the 
franchises and rights of British subjects. 
By the process of historical events in 
Ulster, all the large farms are in the 
hands of Protestants, the old race being 
in the occupation of farms of small size 
and value only. It is well known that 
when riots occur in the district the trials 
which afterwards take place are of such 
a character that, after 15 years’ experi- 
ence as a lawyer, I am able to say that 
it is only in cases where it would be per- 
fectly scandalous, if it were not done, 
that justice is obtained, It is idle to 
talk about justice not being done, and 
the disagreement of juries in the West of 
Treland, because whatever has been done 
there in that respect has been initiated 
by Orange juries in Ulster. What I 
want the Government to do is to state 
that when this particular offence of hold- 
ing unlawful assemblies and rioting 
occurs, that the offenders may be tried in 
a summary way, without the stigma of 
proclamation being put on the district. 
I know that some hon. Members think 
that the Amendment will have a preju- 
dicial effect on meetings held in the 
South of Ireland; but to this I answer 
that the distinction between a pro- 
claimed district and an unproclaimed 
one is the difference between tweedledee 
and tweedledum. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 14, after ‘‘ commit,’’ insert 
‘*an offence mentioned in sub-section (3) of this 
Clause anywhere in Ireland, or shall.’’—( Mr. 
O’ Doherty.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, K.): The Amendment which the 
hon. Member has moved, and still more 
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that which he put on the Paper, is no 
doubt a large extension of the Bill as 
originally drafted, and we ourselves 
would have been unwilling to depart 
from the wording of the Bill as laid 
down. But we are willing to admit 
that there are some reasons on the side 
of the Amendment, and with certain 
qualifications, we shall be prepared to 
accept it. The hon. Member in moving 
the Amendment has somewhat altered 
its scope, but I think that in so doing 
he has not improved it. As it originally 
stood, it referred to all classes of offences 
analogous in their kind to that men- 
tioned under sub-section (a). By the 
Act of 1885, passed to amend the Pre- 
vention of Crimes Act, 1871, it was made 
an offence in England to obstruct a con- 
stable or peace officer in the execution 
of his duty; and, under these circum- 
stances, I should prefer, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman has no objection, that he should 
move his Amendment in its original form, 
and the Government, with the qualifica- 
tion I have alluded to, will be willing to 
accept it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): We cannot at all accept the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
inasmuch as the form in which my hon. 
Friend placed his Amendment on the 
Paper was entirely owing to a clerical 
mistake. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will accept the Amendment in the form 
in which my hon. Friend proposed it, 
the matter is settled; but certainly we 
shall oppose any extension of it beyond 
the limits which he proposes, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman does not feel in a 
position to accept it as proposed, I would 
strongly advise my hon. Friend to pro- 
ceed with it. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): I think it isclear that there has 
been a misapprehension on the part of 
the hon. Member, and I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will alter his position 
with regard to the Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We do not, of 
course, wish to take advantage of a mis- 
understanding on the part of the hon. 
Member; and I will not press the view 
which I first laid before the Committee. 
Weare willing to accept the Amendment 
as moved by the hon. Member. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : In 
the absence of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Kilkenny (Mr. Chance), I rise 
to move that the fiat of the Attorney 
General for Ireland upon sworn infor- 
mation shall be obtained before any 
prosecution is instituted under this sec- 
tion. Ido not think that the Govern- 
ment will allege that if the fiat of the 
Attorney General for Ireland is neces- 
sary in the case of the offences under 
the Ist clause it is not equally necessary 
under the 2nd clause. It would be a 
monstrous thing if this Bill were to be 
put in operation by any irresponsible 
person in Ireland; and, therefore, in 
order to prevent any improper use of 
this’sub-section by the Legal Authorities, 
I think it should be incumbent on them 
to do what they will have to do under 
the lst section—namely, obtain the fiat 
of the Attorney General for Ireland be- 
fore proceedings are instituted. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 15, after “‘ may ’’ insert “ tho 
Jiat of the Attorney General for Ireland upon 
sworn information being first obtained.” —(Mr. 
Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormgs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity: The effect of this Amendment 
would be to require the fiat of the At- 
torney General for Ireland for a num- 
ber of proceedings which could be 
otherwise instituted by the individuals 
themselves, and entail an excessive and 
unnecessary amount of work upon him. 
This proposal would have the effect of 
introducing an anomaly into the clause 
which is a thing that from the first we 
have endeavoured to avoid. The Amend- 
ment is, therefore, objectionable on every 
ground, and the Government are unable 
to agree to it. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Ican- 
not follow the argument of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman that the cases 
under the clause are cases usually dealt 
with summarily; because this is a new 
and extraordinary jurisdiction, the appli- 
cation of which depends on the proclama- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant. I admit 
that it would be undesirable to prevent 
any private prosecutor from exercising 
his right of bringing his case forward. 
I would, therefore, ask whether the Go- 
vernment will accept the Amendment in 
an amended form so as to limit its opera- 
tion to prosecutions instituted by con- 
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stables and Crown officials? We desire 
to prevent constables and others hatch- 
ing up bogus cases by providing that 
the Attorney General for Ireland shall 
satisfy himself that there are grounds 
for the institution of proceedings under 
this clause. 

Mr. HOLMES: It would not be pos- 
sible for the Attorney General to exer- 
cise direct control over all the prosecu- 
tions which may take place; but I 
point out that we should be responsible 
to Parliament for those undertaken by 
the Crown officials. The Government 
are unable to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member; but he would, of 
course, be within his right in taking the 
sense of the Committee upon it. 

Mr. CHANCE: I understand that 
the Attorney General for Ireland claims 
to exercise a negative control in these 
cases, on the ground that it would be 
impossible for anyone to exercise a di- 
rect control over them. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman admits that it is 
his duty to exercise control, and what we 
propose is to make that control effective. 
I hope the Government will allow us to 
take a Division, not upon this Amend- 
ment, which I admit is informal, but 
upon the Amendment in the altered form 
which we think desirable. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the 
words “sworn information.” — (Mr. 
Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
stand part of the ae Amendment,” 
put, and negatived. 

Further Amendment proposed to the 
said proposed Amendment, to add at the 
end, ‘‘in all prosecutions initiated by 
constables or Crown officials.” —(J/r. 
Chance. ) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 

Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘the fiat of the Attorney 
General for Ireland being first obtained in all 


prosecutions initiated by constables or Crown 
officials’ be there inserted.” 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): The 
objection to the argument of the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland is, that he is ap- 
plying to this question the principles of 
ordinary law, as if the ordinary law ap- 
plied to the whole of Great Britain. He 
said that the fiat of the Attorney General 
for Ireland could not be obtained, be- 
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cause it is the function of every indi- 
vidual to be at liberty to prosecute , but 
our argument is that the House of 
Commons has entrusted to the Govern- 
ment abnormal powers which would not 
be entrusted to a Government anywhere 
else. We say, if you have this power 
given to you, do not let any private in- 
dividual put the machinery of the Act 
in motion. The Government have asked 
for these powers; they have said we 
cannot govern Ireland without them. 
For my own part, I do not think those 
powers should be given, but we are 
giving them, and we contend that they 
ought not to be exercised by ignorant 
and prejudiced persons in Ireland; and 
there are many ill-tempered persons 
there who will be only too ready to make 
use of the Act for vindictive and re- 
vengeful purposes. Thus much with 
regard to the general principle of the 
Amendment; but we have now to con- 
sider it as amended. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny asks that, in cases 
where the Crown officials prosecute in 
Ireland, the Attorney General for Ire- 
land shall take the direct responsibility 
for the proceedings. Certainly, if what 
the Attorney General for Ireland has 
stated be true, this Act is much more 
dangerous than we anticipated. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman now 
declares that the Act will be put in 
force so often that no one individual 
will be able to be responsible for all the 
prosecutions which will take place under 
it. That is a statement which we must 
read by the light of common-sense; we 
must recollect that he has the assist- 
ance of a very able lawyer, whose only 
misfortune is that he sits for no Irish 
constituency. But I am perfectly aware 
that, if the Government will give fees 
to Irish barristers, they can always 
command a large amount of legal talent 
in Ireland. There is, in fact, no diffi- 
culty in the way of the Law Officers 
obtaining any amount of legal assist- 
ance in that country. Now, if this Act 
is to be putin force to such an extent 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
cannot be responsible, and that the 
Solicitor General cannot be responsible 
for the prosecutions which are to take 
place; if they are not in a position to 
control the working of this Act, then I 
ask the Committee to consider whether 
it is safe to allow every constable in the 
country to assume a responsibility which 
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the Law Officers of the Crown shrink 
from. This is an abnormal Act which 
is against the liberty of the subject; 
but if the Government are to have it, at 
least let them be responsible for its ad- 
ministration. Iam aware that the At- 
torney General for Ireland is not a 
responsible Minister in the highest sense 
of the word, and that he is not directly 
responsible for his own acts in con- 
nection with this Bill; but he is, 
at any rate, a far more responsible 
person than an ordinary constable 
would be, and if we had this Amend- 
ment inserted in the Bill we should be 
able to attack the Government and get 
any particular case investigated much 
better than if we had to go against an 
ordinary constable. That is one view of 
the case. It isa Party view no doubt ; 
but it is in accordance with the practice 
of making the highest officials respon- 
sible. I will take a case in my own dis- 
trict. We occasionally have there a 
constable who wants to come into colli- 
sion with the National League—I will not 
mention his name—but you are going 
to give that man an enormously in- 
creased power, which will enable him 
to institute prosecution after prosecu- 
tion, and to be pera in a position to 
cause a great and unnecessary amount of 
annoyance to decent people. Of course, 
the Attorney General for Ireland can 
step in and quash his action at any mo- 
ment he pleases; but it is one thing for 
the Attorney General for Ireland to 
make himself responsible for a prosecu- 
tion in the first instance; and it is alto- 
gether a different thing for him to step 
in afterwards and put an end to a pro- 
secution that has been begun. I believe 
that if you were to introduce this Amend- 
ment you will reduce greatly the num- 
ber of prosecutions which would other- 
wise take place, and not only that, 
but you will reduce the amount of 
irritation which exists in Ireland. For 
my part, I cannot see why the Amend- 
ment should not be accepted. We, how- 
ever, who are advocating it, are in an 
unfortunate position, because, at the 

resent moment, there is no one on the 
Sretaee Bench but the Law Officers, 
and, therefore, I think this point should 
be referred to again a little later when the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) and other Members of the Cabinet 
are here, for it isan Amendment of such 
importance that it should be considered 
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fully by the responsible Members of the 
Government before it is rejected. The 
only reason given against the Amend- 
ment by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land is that by rejecting the Amend- 
ment he will be saved a great deal of 
trouble. I think at least we should con- 
tinue to debate this matter until some 
Member of the Government comes in to 
overrule the opinion of the Attorney 
General for Ireland. With regard to 
the contention of the Attorney General 
for Ireland that it would be impossible 
for him to deal with all the prosecutions 
that will take place under the Act, I 
venture to say that it would be a posi- 
tive benefit to the country if we were to 
raise the remuneration of the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown to meet the increased 
amount of work that would result from 
the Attorney General for Ireland having 
to issue his fiat before any prosecution 
is instituted ; because, by the means we 
have suggested, the country would be 
spared the cost of many useless prosecu- 
tions. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
There have always been two classes of 
criminal prosecutions ; first, that of in- 
dictable offences, which are tried before 
a jury; and, secondly, those offences 
which are summarily disposed of by the 
local magistrates. In the first case, the 
public have always had the protection, 
that, before any prosecution is in- 
stituted or carried on by the Crown, 
the fiat of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land should be obtained. In the case 
of all indictable offences, which are tried 
at Quarter Sessions or at the Assizes, 
before the Crown prosecutes informa- 
tions are submitted to the Attorney 
General for Ireland, and he endorses 
them either for prosecution or no pro- 
secution, In the second class of cases, 
which are tried summarily, the public 
have no such protection. Then comes in 
this Act which makes indictable a num- 
ber of offences which were not so be- 
fore ; and the Government say that they 
ought not to be tried by jury, but trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the Resident 
Magistrates. Well and good; if that 
be so, the question we ask you is this— 
having transferred the jurisdiction in 
these cases to the Resident Magistrates, 
why should you not preserve to the 
public the protection which they have 
always had? We say that if you allow 
these cases to be dealt with summarily, 
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you should, at any rate, provide that 
those who institute the prosecutions 
should, first and foremost, get the fiat 
of the Attorney General for Ireland. I 
cannot imagine anything more reason- 
able than that, and I am amazed at the 
ground on which it has been refused. 
The Attorney General for Ireland has 
admitted our case. He has admitted 
that in the case of indictable offences 
for which there are prosecutions the 
public hitherto have had the protection 
which I have pointed out—namely, the 
protection that, before the resources of 
the Crown are placed in the hands of 
any private individual to institute a pro- 
secution, the fiat of the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland has always been neces- 
sary, that the informations in the case 
are submitted to him, and that it is for 
him to say whether the Crown should in- 
stitute prosecutions. Is there any reason, 
especially when you hand over these 
enormous and important classes of cases 
to the jurisdiction of Resident Magis- 
trates, why that protection should not 
be preserved to the public? I respect- 
fullysubmit that there is no reason. What 
does the Attorney General for Ireland 
say? He says that if you do this you will 
deprive private individuals of all right of 
initiative. My hon. Friend (Mr. Chance) 
has met that argument by offering to 
alter his Amendment so that it shall not 
apply to the cases of private individuals. 
But, at any rate, apply it to the cases in 
which prosecutions are set in motion, 
not by private individuals, but by police 
constables and other local officials, who, 
although they may act with the best 
motives, are more or less officious, and 
have the strongest inducements to be 
officious. I do not think anything more 
reasonable than that which is asked in 
this Amendment could be proposed. 
Surely the Government ought to do 
something to prevent the misuse of the 
powers conferred by this section. I have 
already drawn attention to the fact that 
there are classes of cases of a non- 
agrarian and non-political character, 
in which it would be monstrous to set 
these powers in motion. Granted that 
the powers of this section are necessary 
in the case of agrarian or political con- 
spiracies; but these are conspiracies of 
a totally different character. I know 
that in the city which I represent, 
charges of conspiracy have frequently 
been made in connection with the Cork 
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butter trade. Would it not be monstrous 
if a prosecution of this kind were insti- 
tuted in a matter of no conceivable poli- 
tical or agrarian tinge? In cases of that 
kind, it would be in the power of the 
local Resident Magistrate or police con- 
stable to take away the trial of any case 
from the constitutional tribunal, from 
the petty jury in which jurisdiction has 
always hitherto been vested, and hand 
it over to the Resident Magistrates, 
though not the smallest reason of a 
valid character could be urged. We do 
ask that we shall not be absolutely at 
the mercy of the local tyrants to whom 
the Government will hand over the ad- 
ministration of this Act; we do ask that 
we shall have some protection against 
the action of constables or officious local 
Resident Magistrates. Let us have 
some authority in whom we can place 
some reliance. Goodness knows, the 
Attorney General for Ireland is not the 
official exactly whom we would ourselves 
choose if we had absolute discretion in 
this matter, and could set up our own 
authority; but, at any rate, he is the 
best we can propose in a matter of this 
kind, and it is a monstrous thing, when 
we propose that the authority to set the 
powers contained in this great section in 
motion should be the Irish Attorney 
General, the Government should say— 
“Oh! the Irish Attorney General has 
too much to do; his great mind is so 
much occupied by questions of State, he 
cannot condescend to these petty trans- 
actions. He has too much to do to 
bother himself with the question whe- 
ther or not a prosecution shall be insti- 
tuted under this section.” That, I say, 
is a monstrous attitude to takeup. We 
are all aware that there has been a con- 
troversy latterly about the salary of the 
Irish Attorney General, and we know 
the Irish Executive has been in great 
conflict with the English Treasury on 
the subject. I understand they have 
stopped the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s fees in cases of a non-conten- 
tious character; the Attorney General 
for Ireland, therefore, would not be paid 
for anything of this kind; but it is im- 
possible to suppose he would be affected 
by such a sordid consideration as that. 
I regret the attitude the Government 
have taken up upon this clause—that 
they should attempt to run the clause 
through Committee without any Amend- 
ment at all, is a most unreasonable posi- 
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tion to take up; and if it is persisted 
in, I am fully persuaded it will not tend 
to facilitate the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
The Irish Attorney General, in the 
course of his me stated that there 
was no necessity for this Amendment, 
because, in the case of any of these 
prosecutions, he would always have the 
power to interfere and put an end to the 
prosecution if he thought that the prose- 
cution was an unfair one. Now, that 
assumes on the part of the Attorney 
General for Ireland that he will have to 
look into the details of all prosecutions 
under this Bill; and, if that assumption 
be a correct one, surely it would be less 
trouble, and it would be a saving of 
time, if he were to intervene previous to 
the institution of the prosecution, instead 
of in the course of the prosecution. Now, 
Sir, the argument of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy) 
seems an exceedingly strong one — 
namely, that the fiat of the Attorney 
General for Ireland has been necessary 
in these cases up to the present time, 
and that by this clause you are de- 
priving the public of the protection 
which they have hitherto had. The 
main object of this Amendment is 
not so much that the Attorney General 
for Ireland shall grant his fiat for all 
these prosecutions, but in regard to those 
initiated by the police. The initiation 
of prosecutions by the police of Ireland 
has always been a danger to good Go- 
vernment in Ireland. You put a prize 
before the police in order to induce them 
to accumulate prosecutions on their own 
initiative; it is in proportion to their 
activity in getting up prosecutions that 
they look to reward. I can give an 
example which will show both sides of 
the question. A policeman in my own 
district admitted, in the course of a con- 
versation with me, that an inducement 
was held out to him to support these 
prosecutions. He told me that if he 
were not active in the course of his duties 
he would not get the promotion that 
others who were active in the initiation 
of prosecutions would get. There are a 
number of policemen in Ireland who take 
a different view—who have, more or less, 
sympathy with the people. One of them 
actually apologized to me for having to 

out work which was put before 
him. He felt that the work that he had 
to do was unfair and unjust work; yet 
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that, if he did not work in an active 
spirit, as the authorities called it, he 
would be deprived of the position he 
held. Now, this inducement to the 
— to initiate prosecutions is, as I 
ave said, one of the dangers of the 
present time, and it would be a still 
greater danger under the operation of 
this Bill. If the Attorney General for 
Ireland is to interfere with prosecutions 
during their progress, what difficulty 
can there be in his looking into a case 
before a prosecution is started ? 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I am sure 
that if the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
had considered this Amendment in all 
its bearings, he would not have put his 
foot down in so determined a manner 
against the Amendment. What is the 
meaning of this Amendment? It is to 
step in, as a buffer, between the people 
of Ireland and that which is admittedly 
the curse of all administration whatever 
—namely, the meddlesome official. If the 
Atto.ney General for Ireland could only 
be brought to believe that this Amend- 
ment would keep him out of a great 
deal of hot water in the House of Com- 
mons, he would accept it. There is no 
doubt in the world that the spirit which 
actuates subordinate officials in Ireland 
is to make themselves as obnoxious to 
their neighbours as possible. Every 
time an official interferes under this 
clause, and mekes himself obnoxious, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
will hear of it in this House. He him- 
self admits his responsibility for all the 
prosecutions, and yet he rejects an 
Amendment which, if accepted, would 
prevent him considerable annoyance. 
Now, the Attorney General for Ireland 
says it would be impossible for him to 
exercise such control as this Amend- 
ment asks him to, and yet in the same 
breath he leads the Committee to be- 
lieve that he is going to exercise an 
effective control over every prosecution 
as soon as it is initiated. Why not step 
in in the beginning and stop the mis- 
chief before it has commenced ait all. 
Surely prevention is better than cure. I 
should like to know on what argument 
he is going to rely. Is it that he has 
not time to attend to this matter, or is it 
that he is going to attend to it? Local 
officials will be sure to interpret this Act 
as being an Act placed in their hands to 
be worked with as much officiousness as 
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possible. Most frivolous excuses they 
will give for bringing charges against 
people; and, therefore, we want the 
Attorney General for Ireland to say 
that these officials shall not on their 
own motion enter into prosecutions, 
unless he, or some of his legal assist- 
ants, shall have first inquired into the 
facts and given his fat. If subordi- 
nate officials, like police constables, are 
allowed to initiate prosecutions under 
this clause, you will have the very thing 
which this Act is designed to stop— 
namely, disorder and crime. Wherever 
you have popular irritation you will 
have popular retaliation in some form 
or other. My hon. Friend the Member 
for South Kilkenny (Mr. Chance) has 
very properly withdrawn that portion of 
the Amendment which would seem to 
prevent private individuals initiating 
prosecutions. He does not quarrel with 
the right of private individuals in this 
direction ; all he wants to do is to take 
away the right of initiating prosecutions 
from subordinate officials. I think that 
the Attorney General for Ireland must 
upon reflection admit the justice of our 
case. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): Lhope the Government will agree 
to this Amendment, because it is simply 
to prevent the Irish people being placed 
at the mercy, not of the Castle Authori- 
ties, but of the police of the country. The 
provisions of this Act will be harsh enough 
if it is to be enforced by the proclama- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant, by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland, and by other high 
officials in Dublin Castle; but harsh as 
these provisions will be, the action of 
the local constabulary under this mea- 
sure will be at least ten times as objec- 
tionable, because what does it mean if 
this Amendment is rejected? It simply 
means that the power is handed over to 
the constabulary in the different dis- 
tricts proclaimed to take proceedings 
against people for having committed 
offences named in the Bill. I cannot 
conceive why the Attorney General for 
Treland refuses to look into these cases 
before proceedings are taken, and I can 
only judge his refusal to mean that it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to encourage the police in Ireland 
to commence all sorts of obnoxious pro- 
ceedings without any reason whatever. 
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“wpe Coercion Acts the constabulary 
ave iustituted proceedings against the 
public, and have been the means of 
getting people imprisoned who had done 
nothing at all. I remember very well 
that, under the Coercion Act of 1881, 
police constables, in a part of Ireland I 
know very well, went about openly 
boasting that they would have, sooner 
or later, certain men put in prison 
against whom they had some ill-feeling 
or spite. A number of men were im- 
prisoned under the Coercion Act of 1881, 
who were imprisoned simply on the ini- 
tiation of a police constable in the dis- 
trict who had some ill-feeling against 
them. So, I say, unless some check, 
such as is provided by the Amendment 
now under discussion, be put upon the 
police in the different localities of Ire- 
land, you will have instituted all 
sorts of prosecutions against people 
simply out of pure personal ill-feeling 
or spite. We know very well that the 
police are not at all a popular body of 
men in Ireland. To some extent the 
police have been Boycotted. The police 
have been in the habit of attending 
evictions and carrying out other dirty 
work, and, therefore, the people regard 
them with feelings of dislike. The 
police in return cherish towards the 
people, to a great extent, feelings of 
spite and of temper; and, therefore, I 
say that when they get this power in 
their hands we shall find them paying 
off what they consider to be old scores. 
Now, Sir, I am perfectly «ertain that 
the effect of the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Chance) would be to lessen, 
to a very great extent, the prosecutions 
which will take place in Treland in pro- 
claimed districts under this Act. Surely, 
Sir, whatever the intentions of the 
Government may be, it cannot be their 
deliberate intention to have these pro- 
secutions gv all over the country. 
They cannot desire to see the police 
institute prosecutions without proper 
reasons and without proper motives, 
and yet the refusal of the Attorney 
General for Ireland to give an under- 
taking that he himself will inquire into 
prosecutions before they are commenced 
would lead one tosuppose that thatistheir 
wish. I cannot conceive a more reason- 
able request to make to the Government 
than that where they are determined to 
proceed by summary jurisdiction against 
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until the Attorney General for Ireland, 
or, if not the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, until some other high authority in 
Ireland, shall have satisfied himself that 
the proceedings are just, and that the 
person ought to be proceeded against. 
I consider this is a most important 
Amendment, and I do think that it is a 
very bad sign indeed that no Member of 
the Cabinet thinks it worth his while to 
attend in his place to listen to the argu- 
ments which we bring forward upon mat- 
ters such as these. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland has in a sort of way replied 
to this Amendment; but he has not 
given any good or sufficient reason for 
his refusal to inquire into these cases 
before they are proceeded with by the 
local police. We know very well, and 
even the Attorney General for Ireland 
himself must admit, that in very many 
cases the police are very ignorant men, 
and in a great many other cases are men 
filled with prejudice and bigotry. All 
we ask, therefore, is that the people 
should be protected against wanton pro- 
ceedings by the police under this section, 
and I ask Liberal Members above the 
Gangway, is it an unreasonable thing 
for Irish Members to ask that if, under 
this section, summary jurisdiction is to 
be put in force, it shall not be put in 
force upon the sole authority of local 
constables, but that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, or some such authority, shall 
satisfy himself as to the justice of the 
proceedings before they are initiated ? 
I think we have a right to get, if not 
from the Attorney General for Ireland, 
from the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), or some other 
Member of the Cabinet, an answer to 
this demand we are making. I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury what possi- 
ble objection the Government can have 
to such an Amendment asthis, which does 
not interfere with the just working of the 
Bill, which cannot at all interfere with 
the intentions of the Government under 
the Bill, but which will simply provide 
that the people shall be protected against 
wanton proceedings, that the people 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that before proceedings are taken under 
this clause the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland has inquired into the matter, 
and that they are not being proceeded 
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against simply and solely upon the 
authority of the local constable. I can 
assure the Committee that if there is 
ground for the feeling in Ireland that 
this Coercion Bill is to be administered, 
not merely by the high authorities of 
Dublin Castle, but by the prejudiced 
and bigoted policemen of the country, 
the difficulty of the task which you pro- 
fess to have before you—namely, to 
make the country peaceable, will be 
rendered all the greater. I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury to say what 
objection the Government have to give 
the undertaking that before proceedings 
are taken under this clause the Attorney 
General for Ireland, or some high official 
of the law in Ireland, shall satisfy him- 
self that the proceedings are just, and 
so protect the people from the wanton 
action of the police. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I believe my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland gave a full answer to 
this Amendment, and it therefore be- 
comes my duty, Mr. Chairman, to claim 
to move ‘‘That the Question be now 
put.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put,” put accordingly, and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 1453 
Noes 219: Majority 74.—(Div. List» 
No. 154.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I consider that 
the decision just come to by the Com- 
mittee practically disposes of the next 
Amendment. The same remark applies 
to Amendments No. 7 and No. 8. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Will you allow me to say, 
Mr. Courtney, that I did not intend 
to move No. 7; but I may raise the 
question embedied in the Amendment 
when Clause 3 is disposed of. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: In respect to 
Amendment No. 8, it appears to be open 
to the remark that nothing is provided 
to finish the sentence. I do not see that 


there is any supplementary Amendment ; 
therefore I can hardly conceive that this 
can be accepted as a reasonable proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
Did I understand you, Mr. Courtney, to 
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rule out of Order Amendments No. 10 
and 11? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes; I think 
they are open to the same remark as 
the Amendments immediately preceding 
them. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I beg to move, 
page 2, lines 15 and 16, to leave out ‘‘a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction under 
this Act,’’ and insert— 

“A Special Commission Court consisting of 
three Judges of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture in Ireland (other than the Lord Chancellor) 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant to try offences 
under this Act in any proclaimed district.’’ 
This Amendmont is to omit from 
Clause 2 the tribunal which the Go- 
vernment propose to decide upon the 
very important questions which are to 
be submitted to it under this Bill. It 
will be observed that Clause 2 says— 
“may be prosecuted before a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction under this Act.” 
Now, that Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion is defined by Sub-section 6 of Clause 
11, which states that— 

**The Court of Summary Jurisdiction shall 
within the police district of Dublin metropolis, 
be a Divisional Justice of that district, and else- 
where by two Resident Magistrates in Petty 
Sessions, one of whom should be a person of the 
sufficiency of whose legal knowledge the Lord 
Lieutenant shall be satistied, and the expression 
* Resident Magistrate’ means a magistrate ap- 
pointed in pursuance of the Act of the Session 
of the Sixth and Seventh year of the reign of 
King William the Fourth, chap. thirteen, in- 
tituled ‘An Act to consolidate the laws relat- 
ing to the Constabulary Force in Ireland.’ ”’ 
Well, bearing in mind the very import- 
ant offences—which it is not necessary 
for me to refer to—that are dealt with in 
this 2nd clause, offences of great im- 
portance, involving, as they do, the 
power of this Court of Summary Juris- 
diction to inflict punishment of six 
months’ hard labour, I think it might be 
expected that we should have, under this 
Bill, a Court of similiar importance to 
Courts in other parts of the United 
Kingdom which deal with cases of a 
similar kind. It will be understood 
that there are Courts in England to deal 
summarily with offences; but itis known 
to the Committee that the Sheriffs of 
England are men of trained experience. 
They are practically trained lawyers, 
and many of them are perfectly qualified, 
from their education and experience— 
and I want to impress upon the Com- 
mittee their practical knowledge in deal- 
ing with matters of this kind—to deal, 
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not only with these summary cases, but 
with much more important legal matters. 
In England you have nothing of the 
kind which is suggested in this clause 
of the Bill. Well, everybody knows 
that where you give powers of this kind 
you have a Court far superior to any- 
thing of the kind suggested in this Bill. 
I wish to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to a Return which has been pre- 
sented to the House of the Irish Resi- 
dent Magistrates who are to dispose of 
these cases. I would give the Committee 
one or two instances of the kind of Court 
that will have to deal with these import- 
ant subjects, as appears by this Return. 
I take the first case. I suppose a Court 
composed of Mr. S. F. Carew, a magis- 
trate of Tipperary, receiving £675 
a-year, whose qualification is that he 
has served—— 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror [IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): I rise, Sir, to a point of 
Order. I understand, Sir, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is not disputing 
the Court, or discussing the question 
whether the Court to try the offences 
under this measure should or should not 
be a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 
What he is discussing is whether the 
Court shall consist of two Resident 
Magistrates or of three Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in Ire- 
land. Well, Sir, it seems to me that it 
would be more in Order to discuss that 
question when we come to the 6th sub- 
section of Clause 11. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No doubt, the 
constitution of the clause can be dis- 
cussed under Sub-section B of Clause 11, 
which deals with the constitution of the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction ; but it 
seems to me perfectly competent for the 
hon. and learned Member to move to 
amend this clause, which says that per- 
sons guilty of certain offences, which 
are specified, may be prosecuted before 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. Under 
this Act, it seems open to him to move 
to substitute that Court he suggests for 
the Court of Summary Jurisdiction pro- 
vided for in the section. 

Mr. ANDERSON : I understand from 
your ruling, Sir, that I am entitled to 
proceed. I do not know how I can put 
before the Committee the object of my 
Amendment unless I show that the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction provided 
under this section is incompetent to try 
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these cases. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite will bear with me for a 
few moments, I will be very brief. For 
the purpose of illustrating my case, I 
will take a Court composed of two per- 
sons in this Return as an instance of 
what may happen. Here you have Mr. 
8. F. Carew, who, as I say, is in receipt 
of a salary of £675 a-year, and whose 
previous avocation is stated to be this— 
‘has served in the 8th Hussars, and 
afterwards in the Militia.’”’ Well, I as- 
sume he will be put as presiding Judge 
or senior Judge of these two, the other 
being Mr. Buckle, whose previous avoca- 
tion was ‘‘resident country gentleman 
and honorary secretary of the Tipperary 
Agricultural Society.”’ Now, do let the 
Committee for one moment, in all 
seriousness, consider the character of a 
Court composed of these two gentlemen, 
which ot lets to dispose of these 
serious offenees. Why, even with re- 
gard to cases which are subject to sum- 
mary conviction in this country, where 
the powers are much less than are given 
here, nothing so absurd as that which 
you now propose takes place, because 
upon the ordinary English bench of ma- 
gistrates, though, no doubt, you have 
gentlemen who belong to agricultural 
societies, you have, at the same time, to 
keep them right with regard to law and 
criminal practice, a magistrate’s clerk. 
But in the Court you propose you have 
nothing of the kind. You have a re- 
tired officer of Hussars assisted in his 
judgment upon these important matters 
by a gentleman whose sole experience, 
or whose principal experience, has been 
in connection with some agricultural 
society. Let me take another case for 
the purpose of illustration. Lower down 
in the list we have the name of the Hon. 
W. F. Forbes, and he appears to have 
served in the Grenadier Guards, and to 
have been in the Commission of the 
Peace for eight years. He, of course, is 
a person of some small training; but I 
cannot think that his best coadjutor 
on the bench will be Mr. Preston, 
who appears to have been an Army 
tutor in receipt of £425 a-year. You 
have a retired officer of the Grenadier 
Guards and an Army tutor forming a 
Court which is to deal with these mat- 
ters. So much for the qualitication of 
these persons mentioned in this Return, 
who I maintain are wholly unfit to dis- 
charge the duty, in spite of the clause 
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that I understand the Government are 
willing to put in the Bill, declaring that 
one of the magistrates taking part in 
these proceedings is to have a certain 
legal qualification. But there is this 
still more important matter which, to 
my mind, goes to the whole root of the 
question—namely, that these magis- 
trates are to deal with what are practi- 
cally political offences. There is no 
doubt of that. Questions connected 
with Boycotting and connected with the 
agrarian agitation will come within their 
jurisdiction, and those questions are of 
a political nature. It will be observed 
by the Committee that all those magis- 
trates hold their office during pleasure ; 
and it must be borne in mind that one 
of the most dangerous engines which a 
Government has for dealing with poli- 
tical offences are magistrates or Judges 
who hold office during pleasure, because 
these magistrates and Judges, of course, 
know perfectly well that it is to their 
interest to deal with political offences in 
the direction and in the way that the 
Crown desires, because, if they do not, 
the Crown may at once dismiss them. 
The Members of the Committee may 
probably know that this very question 
led to one of the greatest Constitutional 
struggles that ever took place in this 
country —namely, that upon the question 
of the appointment of the Judges. As 
the Committee knows, the Judges under 
the Act of Settlement were appointed 
and retained in office in the manner I 
have referred to, and the result was that 
the Crown did not hesitate to use the 
Judges of the Superior Courts as in- 
struments for political oppression. I 
will read two or three lines from Hallam 
on this subject. [‘Oh, oh!”| Hon. 
Members opposite, I am sure, have not 
read J/allam for many years, and one 
passage of his, a very short one, will, I 
am sure, do them a deal of good— 

“Tt has been the practice of the Stuarts, 
especially in the last years of their dynasty, to 
dismiss Judges, without seeking any other pre- 
tence, who showed any disposition to thwart 
the Government in political prosecutions. The 
general behaviour of the Bench had covered it 
with infamy. Though the real security for an 
honest Court of Justice should be found in its 
responsibility to Parliament and to public 
opinion, it is evident that their tenure of office 
must, in the first place, have ceased to be pre- 
carious, and their integrity be rescued from the 
severe trial of forfeiting the emoluments upon 
which they existed.’’ 

That is the exact position of these 
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magistrates. I desire to point out that 
it is most dangerous for this Committee 
to adopt the proceedings which were 
followed in the reign of William ITI. in 
appointing officers at pleasure to under- 
take these duties. So much for that. 
Now I wish to say a word as to what I 
wish to propose to introduce into this 
Bill. I do not know whether the Go- 
vernment look with any sort of favour 
upon my Amendment. I cannot help 
hoping that, inasmuch as they have all 
cited the Act of 1882, they will look with 
favour upon this Amendment, because 
it was the very provision inserted in 
that Act for the purpose of providing 
for the trial of offences created by that 
measure. The tribunal which I pro- 
pose is a tribunal of three Judges of the 
Supreme Court in Ireland, who are not 
ex-Lord Chancellors. Well, we shall 
have some excuse for the Government— 
I hope not, but I fear we shall—to the 
effect that that would be too important 
a tribunal to try the cases; but 1 do say 
this, that when you are dealing with 
offences of this character, involving, as 
they do, political questions, one of our 
first acts ought to be to select a tribunal 
which, if possible, should possess the 
confidence of the country. 1 do not say 
that there are often to be found tribunals 
such as I suggest. Perhaps the tribunal 
is too large, and that two Judges will 
do. Perhaps some might like to have 
an English Judge. By all means, if 
you like to have an English Judge upon 
the tribunal, have one. I donot think 
any expense ought to be spared by the 
Government for the purpose of giving 
these people who are to be prosecuted 
for what they do in proclaimed districts 
a tribunal in which they have confidence. 
That is my first contention. Now, three 
Judges—or perhaps two, for two would 
do, and I should be glad to hear what 
the Government have to say upon that 
point—will be able to bring to bear 
upon the matters submitted to them 
extensive experience and great legal 
knowledge, and from the nature of their 
positions and their independence, will 
be able to decide the cases submitted to 
them without fear or favour. We may 
depend upon their being thoroughly im- 
partial—at any rate, if we cannot depend 
upon getting such a body asI propose 
in Ireland, we can send over English 
Judges or Scotch Judges for the purpose. 
You have iately had an instance of an 
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English Judge going to Ireland and 
doing admirable justice. I cannot help 
thinking that that is a precedent that 
should be followed, and I venture to 
suggest that my proposal is one that 
deserves the very serious consideration 
of the Committee. I bring it forward, 
not as an idle Amendment, but as a 
serious one, which goes to the root of 
the clause; and I ask Her Majesty’s 
Government to give it serious considera- 
tion. I trust they will accept it. I beg 
to move the Amendment standing in my 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, lines 15 and 16, leave out, “a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction under this Act,” 
and insert ‘‘ a Special Commission Court, con- 
sisting of three Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Ireland (other than the Lord 
Chancellor) appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, 
to try offences under this Act in any proclaimed 
district.” —(Mr. Anderson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovur) (Manchester, 
E.): I confess that one sentence in the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech 
surprised me very much. There were 
many things which surprised me in his 
speech, but that which surprised me 
most was his telling us that he brought 
forward his Amendment seriously. I 
ean hardly believe, in spite of his as- 
surance, that that was the case. His 
speech consisted entirely of two parts, 
in one of which he criticized the sugges- 
tion of the Government, and in the 
other of which he proposed his alterna- 
tive suggestion. Now, with regard to 
his alternative suggestion, it is sufficient 
to say that to construct a special tribunal 
of three Judges, even if they were Irish 
Judges, to go about from place to place 
trying these cases would not only be 
extremely cumbersome and costly, but 
would absolutely prevent that rapidity 
of action which is one of the chief points 
we hope to gain by introducing the pro- 
vision for summary jurisdiction. So 
much for the actual substantive sugges- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
I will now devote a few words to the 
consideration of his criticism upon our 
proposal. He has to-night attacked, 
not for the first time in these debates, 
the Resident Magistrates to whom are 
to be entrusted the summary jurisdiction 
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under this Bill, and his chief reason ap- 
pears to be—now the well-worn one— 
that many of these Resident Magistrates 
have been soldiers. Now, I have al- 
ready told the Committee, and I again 
repeat, that though we are anxious, and 
have shown our anxiety in the Bill, to 
take precautions that one of the two 
Resident Magistrates who have got to 
decide these summary cases shall be a 
person of competent legal knowledge, 
we are not prepared to admit that the 
best class from which: to choose the 
greater number of these magistrates is 
that of lawyers. We are not of opinion 
that you get the pick of the legal pro- 
fession at the salary which Parliament 
allows a Resident Magistrate; but we 
do believe that you will get most com- 
petent and efficient men to 4ll these 
posts from other classes at the salaries 
you are prepared to pay, and in that 
contention we are supported by expe- 
rience. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has brought out stores of ancient 
learning as to the English judica- 
ture—— 

Mr. ANDERSON : No, no. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman read out some com- 
mon-places from //allam; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, if he had ap- 
pealed more to experience and less to 
maxim, would have found that Ireland 
owes a great deal to the Resident 
Magistrates. They have for many years 
administered, impartially and effectually, 
summary jurisdiction, and whoever has 
been responsible for the government of 
Ireland will acknowledge that these 
gentlemen are well worthy of the con- 
fidence of this House. 

An hon. Memper: Worthy of the 
confidence of the landlords. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Now, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has sug- 
gested that, as these magistrates are re- 
movable at pleasure, therefore they will 
be willing slaves of the Executive in 
dealing with these offences. 

Mr. ANDERSON : No; may be. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Now, there 
are two answers to that argument, and 
the first is, that political offences are not 
punishable under this Bill; and the 
second is, that no example can be pro- 
duced where even a suspicion, or even 
the first breath of a suspicion, has ex- 
isted in the mind of any competent or 
impartial Judge that the Executive of 
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this country has ever for one moment 
dared to interfere with the action of one 
single Resident Magistrate acting in his 
judicial capacity. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] Well, 
I challenge the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. John Morley), who was 
himself connected with the Irish Go- 
vernment, to get up in this House and 
contradict that statement. He did not 
serve under Lord Spencer; but he will 
 peaagy join with other Leaders in this 

ouse, not the least with Gentlemen 
who now sit below the Gangway, in 
saying that Lord Spencer’s management 
of Ireland during his Viceroyalty was, 
not only a courageous management, but 
an impartial one. Well, by far the 
majority of those whom Lord Spencer 
appointed to be Resident Magistrates 
were not lawyers, but belonged to the 
class upon which so much contempt has 
been poured by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I think that Lord Spencer 
would join with me in regard to the 
character I have given of the Resident 
Magistrates ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite will also, I believe, join 
with me in saying that, whatever other 
charges may be brought against these 
gentlemen, it cannot be said of them 
that they have ever shown themselves 
slaves to the Executive Government 
when they have been called upon to 
exercise the duties of Judges. We, 
taking advantage of experience, and 
following the example of previous Go- 
vernments, have entrusted the duty of 
judges to the Resident Magistrates, and 
we feel confident that we can do so 
safely. Under the circumstances, it is 
impossible for us to accept either the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman or any other Amendment of 
a similar character, which would have 
the effect of displacing the Resident 
Magistrates from the position I have 
pointed out. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): By 
the very words of the Statute these Re- 
sident Magistrates are under the orders 
and the control of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just resumed his seat. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has chal- 
lenged us to give any example where the 
Executive has interfered with the con- 
duct of Resident Magistrates in their 
judicial duties. Well, I can give him 
such an example. I can give an example 
of a Resident Magistrate who was dis- 
missed from hisappointment for declining, 
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first, to discover evidence against pri- 
soners, and then to send them to trial. I 
can supply the right hon. Gentleman 
with the name of the gentleman I refer 
to on his undertaking that he will not 
use the information against that person. 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I must 
confess I was perfectly astounded to 
hear the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
make the statement he did as to the 
Resident Magistrates not being under 
the control of the Executive. Can it be 
— that the right hon. Gentleman 
as so soon forgotten the letter pub- 
lished in the newspapers by that very 
experienced Resident Magistrate, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, who gave a most graphic 
description of the work at the Castle, 
and spoke of the telegrams which 
oured in from magistrates, asking for 
instructions as to what they were to do? 
It will be said that in the most of these 
cases the applications were to know what 
they were to do in their administrative 
capacity as servants of the Executive; 
but there is no doubt in the world that a 
great deal of the instructions issued to 
them had regard to what they were to do 
in their judicial capacity. The difficulty 
in the matter is that it is preposterous 
and absurd to say that you can get men to 
separate in their own minds when they 
are acting, on the same day, in a judicial 
and in an executive capacity, the influ- 
ence which the Government has a right 
to exercise upon them in the one case, 
and the independence they are to exer- 
cise in the other. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
threw out a challenge to us to mention 
individual instances in which the Execu- 
tive had interfered with the action of a 
magistrate. If I had had notice of the 
challenge I could have given dozens and 
dozens of such instances; but on the 
spur of the moment I will recall a few 
instances which recur to my mind without 
taking the trouble to refresh my recol- 
lection. There is the case of Father 
Fahy. The magistrate sitting in a 
judicial capacity, or the Crown Solicitor 
acting for the Crown in that case, stated 
either that instructions had come, or in- 
structions were expected to come, from 
the Castle ordering the magistrate to re- 
fuse to put the defendant under rule of 
bail. Whatdidthatamountto? Why, 
that instructions had come, or were 
coming, from the Castle ordering the 
magistrate to commit this gentleman to 
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rison, which he accordingly did, Father 

ahy being committed to prison for 
three months. There is another instance 
which I will give in order to show the 
confusion which arises in the minds of 
magistrates—a very natural confusion— 
between their duty as police officers of 
the Executive Government and their 
duty as Judges. A case occurred in 
which I was partly interested a short 
time ago in the County of Cavan. It 
was a case in which two or three men 
were brought before Captain McTiernan, 
of Enniskillen, by no means a bad speci- 
men of his class, a reasonable and fair 
minded man, the sort of magistrate of 
which we have unfortunately too few in 
Ireland. Well, the men were seutenced 
to a month’s imprisonment. They ap- 
pealed to the County Court Judge at 
Cavan, and when the appeal came up 
for hearing Captain McTiernan sat on 
the Bench beside the Judge, Mr. George 
Walters—a thing which it is customary 
for such gentlemen to do when they have 
occasion to attend the County Court. I 
have the account of this from some one 
who was sitting in the Court when it 
occurred, and saw the whole thing. 
Captain McTiernan was sitting on the 
Bench beside the Judge ; some one said 
it was not right or decent that he should 
take his seat on the Bench to hear an 
appeal from his own judgment, and 
Captain McTiernan at once said that he 
thought that remonstrance very fair, 
and left the Bench. But. what did he 
do? He went down and sat beside the 
Crown Prosecutor, and prompted him in 
the case against the prisoners. Well, I 
put it to the Committee whether that is 
the kind of man—and I have pointed 
eut that he is an admirable specimen of 
his class, and one of the fairest minded 
Resident Magistrates we have—I put it 
to the Committee whether he isa gentle- 
man to which cases under this clause 
should be brought, and whether he is a 
gentleman who is likely to discriminate 
very fairly between the influence the 
Government exercise upon him in his 
administrative capacity, and that they 
seek to bring to bear upon him in his 
judicial capacity. In view of all the 
people in Court whose confidence in the 
law it was so desirable to maintain, this 
gentleman quitted the Bench, and went 
down and sat by the Crown Prosecutor, 
and gave him suggestions and prompt- 
ings in the conduct of a case which was 
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an appeal against his own decision. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
magistrates do seek for guidance and 
advice from the Executive as to their 
action as magistrates sitting in Court, 
and that they are led by that guidance 
and act slavishly upon it. They are 
guided by the Executive as to the 
severity of their sentences, and as to 
their general behaviour as magistrates. 
I endorse the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, that many of the best magistrates 
in Ireland are not lawyers. I have one 
man in my mind at the present moment, 
a man promoted by Lord Spencer to the 
head of the Metropolitan Police in Ire- 
land. He was in the district of East 
Mayo when I was there, and a more 
excellent magistrate, and one in whose 
knowledge and justice one could more 
thoroughly rely, does not exist in the 
United Kingdom. I would not hesitate 
to trust him, but this gentleman is a rare 
exception amongst the Irish magistrates, 
and what I would suggest is this. Of 
course, there are considerable objections 
which naturally occur to the sending of 
Judges of the High Court round the 
country as Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion ; but what objection could there be 
to sending round for this purpose the 
County Court Judgesof Ireland? Why 
not make these Courts Courts where two 
County Court Judges could sit? I ask 
hon. Members is that not a fair offer of 
compromise? These Irish County Court 
Judges are gentlemen who are largely 
paid for their services. They are gen- 
tlemen whose time is by no means 
fully occupied—that is notorious in 
Ireland. There are, therefore, a num- 
ber of them at nearly all times of 
the year with leisure. They are 
acquainted with the localities. They 
enjoy, to a much greater extent, the con- 
fidence of the people in their impartiality 
than do the magistrates, and they are 
not under the direct control of the Castle. 
They bear much more than the magis- 
trates the character of Judges, and, as 
I have said, they are in the habit of 
visiting the localities and they know the 
local circumstances. I ask, therefore, 
what reasonable objection can be taken 
to constituting the Court of County Court 
Judges in place of the proposed Court of 
Resident Magistrates? Such a Court 
would command more respect, and would 
certainly have a better knowledge of the 
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law than the one proposed. I think that, 
under all the circumstances, if this de- 
testable clause is to be passed, the best 
Court we could get in Ireland, taking 
everything into consideration, would be 
a Court of two County Court Judges to 
be nominated by the Lord Lieutenant 
according to the circumstances of the 
time. Surely that is not an unreason- 
able request. The powers asked for 
under this section are of a most extra- 
ordinary and extreme character, and it 
is not an unreasonable request to ask 
that the men who are to administer the 
great powers given by this section should 
be men who, in the minds of the people, 
are divorced from police duties, and will 
have some of the characteristics of 
Judges of the land, and who will not 
be men liable to be removed, or liable 
to be promoted, or liable to have pro- 
motion refused them, according as they 
serve the purposes of the Executive. 
They will not be men, the very best of 
whom think it right and proper to go 
down from the Bench when an appeal 
from their decision is being heard, 
sit beside the prosecuting counsel, and 
prompt him in the management of the 
prosecution. They will not be men 
whose minds will be confused between 
the ideas of their duty as executive offi- 
cers and judicial functionaries, as oc- 
curred in the case I have mentioned. 
These Resident Magistrates are not the 
class of men who ought to have the 
powers which will be conferred by this 
clause, especially when we have men in 
Ireland ready to our hand—a class of 
Judges who, at least, know the law and 
cannot be removed at the will and plea- 
sure of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. A. J. Balfour) has called me to 
witness, not, I think, with any particular 
relevancy, because he himself admitted 
that I was not responsible for the Go- 
vernment of Ireland under Lord Spencer. 
The short time I was at the Irish Office 
there was no summary jurisdiction of 
this kind in operation. My experionce 
in the matter must, therefore, be tho- 
roughly valueless. So far as my opinion 
goes as to the expediency of entrusting 
this summary jurisdiction to Resident 
Magistrates, the right hon. Gentleman 
could not have done me the honour to 
listen to what I have said on two occa- 
tions on previous stages of this Bill, be- 
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cause I then referred to the very passage 
from Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s letters which 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo has drawn attention to. Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd pointed out that during the 
administration of the Crimes Act of 1882, 
there was constant communication be- 
tween Dublin Castle and the Resident 
Magistrates, not only upon their execu- 
tive and police duties, but, to use Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s own expression, on mat- 
ters ‘‘ relating to the maintenance and 
execution of the law.” I cannot doubt 
for a moment that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland will 
not dream of putting direct pressure 
upon the Resident Magistrates in the 
execution of their judicial work. I 
ventured, in some remarks that I made 
earlier, to say that I would not so readily 
trust the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Assistant Secretary (Colonel 
King-Harman). With his strong pre- 
judices, and his strong views about 
Irish administration, he would be very 
likely to misapprehend the limits of 
his position ; but that is not the point. 
The point is not whether a direct pres- 
sure will be put upon the Resident Ma- 
gistrates by the right hon. Gentleman. 
What we submitted and urged was that 
there would be inevitably present in the 
minds of the Resident Magistrates the 
complexion which their actions would 
wear in the minds of their official supe- 
riors, who have in their hands their pro- 
motion, their removal, and their whole 
material prospects. On those grounds, 
therefore, I agree with much, not with 
every word, but with the spirit of what 
has been said as to the impropriety of 
entrusting these powers to the Resident 
Magistrates. I do not know that the 
right hon. Gentleman was very judicious 
in enlarging upon that particular aspect 
of the case. On the particular point 
now before the Committee, I regret 
that I cannot agree with my hon. and 
learned Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment. It seems to me that this 
Amendment is an utterly impracticable 
one. I cannot see how you are to 
have three Judges moving up and 
down Ireland dealing with every case 
that every constable may think fit for 
this summary jurisdiction to be exer- 
cised upon. I think it would not work, 
and the remark made by the hon. 
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Member for East Mayo showed that he 
equally with his Friends sees the objec- 
tions which are to be made to this pro- 
posal. The hon. Member for East Mayo 
suggests, as I understand him, that there 
should be two County Court Judges to 
whom you should entrust the exercise 
of this summary jurisdiction. But this 
is not the place for discussing that pro- 
posal, because there is upon the Paper 
an Amendment in the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), 
to the effect that these cases shall be 
heard before two Resident Magistrates, 
a County Court Judge, and a Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions. You will find that 
Amendment on page 27 of the Paper of 
Amendments. The suggestion of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo can, there- 
fore, be very well discussed when we 
come to Clause 11. In the meantime, I 
only wish to say that I, for one, should 
not be able to support the Amendment 
of my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Anderson), and I am sure he would not 
be ill-advised if he were to withdraw it. 

Mr. T.. P. O°;CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I rise for the purpose of 
suggesting to my hon. and learned 
Friend that he should be satisfied with 
the discussion which has taken place 
upon his Amendment. It is an Amend- 
ment for which we should be willing to 
vote; but we see the objections pointed 
out by the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken, and I would, therefore, 
suggest to my hon. and learned Friend 
that the question mentioned by him 
would be more fitly raised on the 
Amendment to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has just alluded. I would 
suggest that he should withdraw his 
Amendment just now, and raise it at 
perhaps a more practical and opportune 
moment. 

Mr. ANDERSON : I certainly desire, 
after what has fallen from hon. Members 
on this side of the House, to withdraw 
this Amendment. In withdrawing it, I 
would express a hope that, before the 
question comes on again for discussion, 
Her Majesty’s Government will have 
carefully considered whether it would 
not be possible for them to give way 
upon the point upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said at the outset the Govern- 
ment would not be prepared to accept 
“any” Amendment. In requesting 
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leave to withdraw my proposal, I would 
urge the Government, in the meantime, 
to consider the question seriously. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I now rise for the purpose of 
moving the rejection of Sub-section 1 of 
Clause 2 in the following terms :— 

“ Any person who shall take part in any 
criminal conspiracy to compel or induce any 
person or persons either not to fulfil his or their 
legal obligations, or not to let, hire, use, or 
occupy any land, or not to deal with, work for, 
or hire any person or persons in the ordinary 
course of trade, business, or occupation ; or to 
interfere with the administration of the law.” 
The discussion this evening has been, to 
some extent, anticipated bythe discussion 
that took place last night on the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court). At the same time, I think there 
are many considerations which it was 
impossible then to bring before the Com- 
mittee, and I will, therefore, venture 
to raise the question somewhat more 
broadly, at the same time avoiding going 
over the ground my right hon. Friend 
has so fully and ably explored—namely, 
the whole question of the Law of Con- 
spiracy. In the statement I shall make 
on this sub-section, I fully accept the 
statement made by the English Attorney 
General—namely, that the section as 
now drawn is not intended to create 
any new crime. What it does is this— 
it proposes to withdraw a large class 
of the most important cases from the 
superior tribunals of Ireland—namely, 
the Judges of the land—and to submit 
them to the lowest tribunals in Ireland 
—namely, the Resident Magistrates—a 
tribunal which, I venture to say, is 
wholly incompetent, whether from legal 
knowledge or otherwise, to deal with 
these important subjects. At present, 
as the hon. Member for East Mayo said 
last night, the jury stands between the 
tenants of Ireland and the Law of Con- 
spiracy which it is proposed to deal with 
under this section. That is really their 
protection from the Law of Conspiracy 
as laid down in the section, and as it 
would be administered by the tribunal 
to which it is proposed to refer these 
questions. Now, it is absolutely certain 
that if this section passes in its present 
form, it will be impossible for the ten- 
ants to combine together to resist unfair 

rents. That, I take it, will be abso- 
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lutely certain under the clause as it now 
stands, and that object is undoubtedly 
the object of the section, for we 
have been told by Lord Salisbury in 
“another place” that the object of 
the Bill is to prevent combinations 
of tenants, and this is the section 
of the Bill in which it is proposed to 
effect that purpose. I have no doubt, 
for my part, that this is the most im- 
portant section of the whole Bill; and I 
have no doubt that if the landlords of 
Ireland should obtain this section, they 
would willingly abandon almost all the 
other sections. As a matter of fact, the 
section is for enabling the collection of 
rents by a new process—namely, by the 
enforcement of the Criminal Law—by a 
process indicated in the section—before 
the inferior tribunals of Ireland. I 
would venture, in the first place, to 
point out that this is an entirely new 
provision. It has not been included 
in any other Coercion Act that I 
know of since the beginning of the 
century. I have searched through 86 
Acts, and I do not find a single one 
of them that contains a clause at all 
analogous to the one now under con- 
sideration. It cannot be said that the 
circumstances are different, and that, 
therefore, a new kind of remedy is re- 
quired, for it has been very usual, in 
past years, whenever periods of great 
agricultural distress and depression have 
occurred, or whenever there has been 
great want arising from bad harvests, 
or whenever the prices of agricultural 
produce have fallen, it has been very 
usual for combinations of tenants to 
take place with the view of obtaining 
reductions of rent. And the same com- 
binations have taken place in respect of 
other legal obligations, such as tithes. I 
find that in the year 1832-3 there was a 
general combination against the pay- 
ment of tithes and of rent, yet in one of 
the most severe Acts ever passed through 
this House, the House inserted an 
Amendment to the effect that no dis- 
trict should be proclaimed under that 
Act by reason of tenants refusing to pay 
tithes, showing how unwilling the House 
of Commons was at that time to allow a 
Coercion Act to be used for the purpose 
of enforcing contracts and civil obliga- 
tions. I find that in 1846-7—when, as 


all hon. Members must be aware, there 
was very great distress throughout Ire- 
land, and when there were almost uni- 
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versal combinations amongst tenants for 
the purpose of obtaining reductions of 
rent, the Coercion Act introduced by 
Sir Robert Peel—and which was the 
cause of his fall—contained no clause of 
this nature for endeavouring to enforce 
the payment of rent by coercive mea- 
sures. And the Act of the following 
year, passed by the Government that 
succeeded Sir Robert Peel, likewise 
contained no provision of this kind. 
But, perhaps, the most interesting in- 
stance is that of the Coercion Act of 
1881, because hon. Members will per- 
fectly recollect that there were then 
combinations against rent very similar 
to those which have occurred recently ; 
and there had been a prosecution in- 
stituted against Mr. Parnell and five 
other Members of Parliament under a 
Conspiracy Law similar to that it is 
sought to enforce in the section before 
the Committee. The jury had refused 
to find a verdict in that case, and, there- 
fore, the whole question was fully under 
the cognizance of Parliament at that 
time. But yet the Act of 1881 con- 
tained no provision at all analogous to 
that we are called on to pass—no pro- 
vision for the purpose of enforcing the 
payment ofrent. Therefore, I say that 
all precedent is against a clause of this 
character. For my part, I think it an 
extremely dangerous precedent that we 
should endeavour to enforce the pay- 
ment of legal obligations or the collec- 
tion of rent by a penal process such as 
is now proposed under this sub-section. 
As to the law as it applies to this section, 
I will venture to say only a few words. 
I do not propose to delay the Committee 
at any length by going once more into 
the question of the introduction of the 
word ‘‘criminal.”” For my part, with 
such legal knowledge as I am able to 
bring to bear on the subject, I do not 
think that the introduction of the 
word at all affects the question. It 
does not modify the meaning of the 
word ‘ conspiracy.” But I would 
venture to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether he can produce any case 
of conspiracy now punishable by law 
which will be excluded if this clause 
passes with the introduction of the word 
‘‘ criminal ?” If he can do that, I will 
give up the case. Butif he cannot pro- 
duce any such case, he must agree that 
the word is surplusage. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
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land endeavoured to draw a distinction 
between conspiracy as applied to con- 
tracts of labour, and conspiracy as ap- 
plied to contracts for the payment of 
rent ; and, if we look solely to the Eng- 
lish Law on the subject, I think there is 
a great deal to be said for that distine- 
tion, for I find it laid down by very high 
authority—by no less an authority than 
Mr. Wright, who was quoted by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General last night, who is, perhaps, 
the highest authority in the country 
on the subject of conspiracy, and who 
now occupies the position of the Attorney 
General’s devil; and, therefore, I pre- 
sume, is consulted. [Cries of ‘‘ Order, 
order!’’}| I believed the post is a very 
well recognized one, and a very impor- 
tant ono, and that it generally leads to 
promotion to the Bench at an early date. 
I think that the fact that this Gentleman 
holds that high position is some sanction 
for the statement that he is an authority 
on these matters. His book is well 
recognized as being the highest autho- 
rity on the subject of conspiracy. I find 
that in that book on conspiracy, Mr. 
Wright drew a very great distinction 
between cases of conspiracy under the 
labour laws in respect to contracts for 
labour, and combinations, and other 
kinds, andespecially of tenants in respect 
of rent. After summing up all the 
authorities on the subject, Mr. Wright 
says that on the whole he strongly 
favours the view that combinations to 
injure a private person, otherwise than 
by fraud are not, as a rule, criminal, un- 
less criminal means are used ; and, he 
goes on to say, that in none of the cases 
are there decisions to be found anta- 
gonistic to this proposition. Through- 
out the whole of this part of his book he 
practically lays down the conclusion that 
although before the Act of 1875 com- 
binations of workmen to break contracts 
of hiring were criminal, and under the 
Criminal Law ; yet that other combina- 
tions such as those which the Committee 
are now considering are not criminal, and 
are not conspiracies. That, according to 
the best opinions I have been able to ascer- 
tain, is the state of the case with regard 
to English Law. But I am bound to 
say that the Irish Law is very different 
on the subject; and I must say I am 
surprised that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland should have coached up on Eng- 
lish Law without reference at all to Irish 
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authorities on the subject. I am sur- 
prised that the Irish Attorney General 
did not answer the appeal made to him 
last night, and say whether he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for Ireland, and with the 
proposition laid down, that combinations 
of tenants to break contracts for rent, as 
held by the Law Courts in Ireland, are 
not conspiracies within the Criminal 
Law. Now, the whole matter was gone 
into at very great length in the very well- 
known case of the Queen against Par- 
nell, to which I have already adverted, 
and the decision of Judge Fitzgerald, 
now Lord Fitzgerald, goes far beyond 
anything that has been held in the 
English Courts in recent times. It lays 
down this proposition, which goes to the 
very fullest extent of the proposition 
laid down by the Judges in respect of 
combinations of labour in the cases I 
have already referred to. Theruling of 
the Judge, or rather the charge of Judge 
Fitzgerald, goes the fullest length in 
saying that any combinations of tenants 
for the purpose of breaking their con- 
tracts and endeavouring to obtain a 
reduction of rent, are conspiracies ac- 
cording to the law in Ireland; and, 
therefore, are indictable and punishable 
as such. The clause under consideration 
appears to me to have been framed 
almost identically upon the words used 
by Judge Fitzgerald in the case I have 
referred to. In that ruling Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald said— 

“Tf the tenant withholds his rent that isa 
violation of the right of the landlord to receive 
it, but it would not be a criminal act in the 
tenant though it would be a violation ofa right; 
but if two or more persons incite him to do that 
act, then their agreement is by law an offence.” 


That appears to me to frankly admit the 
whole of the proposition I have been 
contending for—namely, that under the 
Irish law, if not under the English 
law—and, I admit, that in theory there 
is no distinction between the law of the 
two countries—practically a combination 
of tenants to obtain a reduction of rent 
from their landlord, and, in the mean- 
time, not to pay rent is a conspiracy and 
indictable as such. And, accordingly, 
by this clause all these cases would be 
dealt with under the section now pro- 
posed, and the tenants would be liable 
to be summoned before the Resident 
Magistrates and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for six months with hard labour. 
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Now, I would venture to put this case 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland. Sup- 
pose a number of small tenants in Ire- 
land, say 100, found themselves in great 
difficulty with regard to their rents in 
consequence of severe agricultural de- 
pression or failure of crops, or great 
fall in prices. Suppose they are unable 
to pay their full rents. I will not say 
they have no property whatever out of 
which to pay, but I will assume for a 
moment that they could not pay their 
full rents without selling off their stock 
on the farm, and supposing a number 
of these tenants go to the landlord and 
ask him for a reduction of rent and he 
refuses to make a reduction, and sup- 
pose four or five of the leading men 
amongst them summon a meeting of the 
smaller tenants and ask them to make 
common cause together, and say to the 
landlord they will not pay their rents 
unless some reduction—say of 25 per 
cent—is made, I want to ask the At- 
torney General for Ireland whether, 
under the ruling of Judge Fitzgerald, 
such a case as this would not be held to 
be conspiracy and punishable under the 
law as it now stands? I ask him whe- 
ther it would not come within the mean- 
ing of this section in spite of the intro- 
duction of the word ‘‘criminal.” It 
seems to me that under the ruling of 
Judge Fitzgerald there cannot be a 
doubt that combinations of tenants of 
this kind, thoroughly spontaneous com- 
binations, and not combinations forced 
upon them from outside, which may not 
have taken place under the Plan of 
Campaign, but which may have occurred 
on the motion of ,the tenants themselves 
to obtain reductions of rent, are now in- 
dictable under the law as laid down by 
Judge Fitzgerald—indictable as con- 
spiracy, and as such, coming within the 
section now before the Committee. If 
itis not so, I hope the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland or the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Eng- 
land will state distinctly that such a 
case will not be included within the 
section, and how it is that it will not 
come within the section. It appears to 
me that if that be the state of things, 
and that if it is intended that cases of 
that kind can be dealt with summarily 
under the section now proposed, such a 
proceeding will be most monstrous. In 
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my opinion, the only way in which small 
Irish tenants of this kind can really pro- 
tect themselves under agricultural pres- 
sure, and the conditions which now exist 
in Ireland, is by combination of that 
character, and that they are just as 
much entitled to protect themselves by 
combination in this way as labourers in 
England are entitled to protect them- 
selves against unfair dealing on the 
part of their masters. The Act of 1875 
expressly met the case of breaches of 
contract, and in my opinion, breach of 
contract as regards labour is on the same 
footing as a breach of contract to pay 
rent. The payment of rent is not 
sanctioned upon any higher basis 
than contracts for labour in England. 
Now, Sir, what is proposed under the 
section which is now before us is not, as 
I have already said, to alter the law, but 
to alter the procedure of the law, to 
take the cases away from the jury and 
the Judges who are now the protection 
of the tenants of Ireland, and submit 
them to this inferior tribunal of magis- 
trates. It is not only in Ireland that 
juries are a protection to people in this 
position, but it is the same in England. 
If the law, as laid down by Lord Fitz- 
gerald, be sound, the Welsh farmers 
who are protesting against the full pay- 
ment of tithes are just as much guilty of a 
conspiracy—of a combination, which is 
an illegal conspiracy under the Con- 
spiracy Law—as tenants in Ireland, and 
the only thing that saves them from 
being prosecuted is the fact that no jury 
in England or Wales would by any 
possibility convict. I would ask, would 
any human being suggest that a case of 
this kind should be dealt with by an 
ordinary magistrate — would anyone 
justify the withdrawal of cases of this 
importance from the tribunals of the 
country and submitting them to the 
ordinary tribunals of magistrates ? That 
is what you are proposing to do in Ire- 
land—to draw these complex cases from 
the Judges of the land and to submit 
them to the ordinary and most inferior 
magisterial tribunals in Ireland—to men 
who, in my opinion, are totally incom- 
petent to deal with the really difficult 
and dangerous questions that would 
come before them. There is one other 
point I wish to bring under the atten- 
tion of the Committee, and that is the 
question of the evidence that would come 
before these magistrates in these cases. 
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These cases of criminal conspiracy in- 
volve the most difficult description of 
evidence that can well be conceived, 
Lord Fitzgerald, in the charge in the 
Parnell case, pointed out the extremely 
vague manner in which the ch 
might be substantiated ; he showed that 
it was not necessary that you should 
bring before the Judge evidence to show 
that the persons charged with conspiracy 
were actually concerned, man to man, 
for the purpose of making it a con- 
spiracy; but he said you might infer 
there was a conspiracy, though the par- 
ties had never seen or communicated 
with one another. I advert to that in 
order to show how extremely dangerous 
and loose this law is, and to put the 
jurisdiction of these cases into the hands 
of men such as the Resident Magistrates 
in Ireland, appears to me to be, not 
only dangerous, but wholly unjustifiable. 
I venture to say, therefore, that this 
clause which is now before the Com- 
mittee is one that ought not to be al- 
lowed to pass. By rejecting this clause 
the Committee would not in any way be 
altering the law of the land. Under 
the law as it stands, these cases would 
go before the Superior Courts; but 
under this clause it would be trans- 
ferred to Resident Magistrates. Now, I 
want to ask the Government why they 
cannot be satisfied with allowing these 
cases to remain with the Superior Courts 
with the protection they have in other 
parts of the Bill as to the change of 
juries and the change of veiue? Surely 
it is wiser that cases of this difficulty 
should be dealt with by the Superior 
Courts. It seems to me to be fraught 
with the utmost danger to commit such 
cases to the tribunal of Resident Magis- 
trates. There is only one other point I 
would note, and that is that when the 
Indian Code was under consideration, it 
was decided by the Commissioners who 
framed it that nothing should be in- 
serted with regard to conspiracies of 
this kind, and the Indian Code at this 
moment does not make it a penal matter 
that there should be a combination of 
tenants not to pay their rents. I am 
informed by the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) that, not 
long ago, a strike occurred in Bengal, 
and the question then arose whether the 
Government should not pass a law to 
enalize combinations of this kind, to 
impose penalties against the persons 
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Criminal Law 
offending, and after great consideration 
the Government came to the conclusion 
that it would not be right to enforce 
contracts of the kind by resorting to 
penal law, and nothing was done in the 
matter; the two parties were left to 
fight it out, and r am told that they 
were able to settle the matter amicably. 
And, further, when the Criminal Law of 
this country was under consideration in 
1878, I find there was no provision in the 
Code then proposed to Parliament similar 
to the clause now before us; combina- 
tions and conspiracies were not dealt 
with by that Code at all. The framers 
of that Code came to the conclusion that 
it was not wise or right to enforce civil 
contracts by penal laws of this kind. 
The fact is that this branch of the 
law—Judge-made law—has never come 
under the review of Parliament at all. 
When it has come before Parliament, as 
in the case of the Labour Laws, it has 
been condemned. I have now only to 
conclude by saying that, in my opinion, 
any attempt to enforce civil contract by 
penal law, as inthe Law of Conspiracy, 
and which is proposed to be enforced by 
the clause before us, is unwise and un- 
just in the highest degree, and I believe 
that the full right of combination is 
equally as important to the small ten- 
ants of Ireland as to any other class of 
people in this country. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, to leave out sub-section (1).—(Jr. 
Shaw Lefevre.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘any pe»son who shall’ stand part of 
the Cle~s;.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The right hon. Gentleman, in 
commencing his observations, said this 
question had been substantially dis- 
cussed very fully last night, and he went 
on to say that he would, as far as pos- 
sible, endeavour to avoid reiterating the 
arguments used on that occasion; but 
he did not carry out that intention. I 
have not heard any new argument or 
any new statement in the whole of his 
speech, although I followed as closely 
as I could all his arguments. I do not 
intend te follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man in all he has said, and I would not 
have intervened in the debate but for 
the circumstance that he appealed to me 
and referred to another appeal made to 
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me yesterday evening. I may at once 
explain that my view agrees with that 
of the Attorney General for England ; 
we discussed the matter together, and 
my view of the law agreed with his. If 
I was asked for any further statement 
of what the Law of Conspiracy is, I would 
quote a passage from the speech de- 
livered by my hon. and learned Friend 
last night. In my opinion, the right 
hon. Gentleman is under a misappre- 
hension if he thinks there is any differ- 
ence between the law of Ireland and 
that of England on this point. I can 
assure him, from my knowledge of the 
matter, that the law is the same both in 
Ireland and England. It may be pos- 
sible, in the course of along Charge de- 
livered by Lord Fitzgerald in the case 
of Parnell, to quote a sentence here and 
there which might support some other 
proposition; but the real point in the 
charge was that the circumstances 
proved in the case supported the indict - 
ment, and that will be plainly seen if you 
look at the nature of the case. It was 
the case of a criminal conspiracy, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman looks into the 
evidence he will see the conspiracy was, 
by a combination of persons by fraud 
and illegal means, a condition of things 
which we wish to touch by this clause. 
As I have stated, I entirely concur in 
what the hon. and learned Attorney 
General has said, and, so faras I am 
aware, there is no difference between 
the law in England and Ireland upon 
this point. We wish for a speedy 
remedy when the combination is cri- 
minal; and, therefore, the Government 
ask the Committee to pass this clause. 
One argument that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman brought forward was that this 
particular clause was a novel one. It 
is not a novelty in law, but we introduce 
a new procedure, because we believe the 
circumstances of the time require that 
there should be a new procedure, whichis 
avery different thing. As we have had 
such a long discussion upon this ques- 
tion, not only last night, but on previous 
occasions, the Committee will excuse me 
from saying more than to reiterate again 
that I entirely agree with what has been 
said from this Bench, and that, so far 
as we are concerned, we consider that 
the matter has been fully discussed. 
Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): Ido not intend to follow the 
Attorney General for Ireland through 
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this matter, but I wish to approach, for 
a moment or so, the consideration of 
what is really proposed by this clause— 
namely, for the first time legislating for 
the people of Ireland in regard to com- 
binations. Now, Sir, my contention is 
this—that this is an extremely dangerous 
power to leave in the hands of magis- 
trates. Itis a power which has hitherto 
been reserved hy the law of this coun- 
try, and by the law of Ireland, for the 
cognizance ofthe SuperiorCourts. What 
is conspiracy? I must confess, in the 
first place, I am entirely at a loss to 
understand what the meaning of the 
words are ‘any criminal conspiracy ;”’ 
and I respectfully invite the Attorney 
General for England to define, as I 
think it is his duty to do, what the 
meaning of those words ‘criminal con- 
spiracy” may be—that is to say, what 
is the meaning for the purpose of giving 
them effect in thisclause? I understand 
the Law of Conspiracy to be that it is the 
endeavour to compass any illegal object 
by what may be perfectly legal means, 
or to compass some legal object by 
illegal means; and what those illegal 
means may be, and what the object may 
be, has hitherto been, and still is by the 
law of this country, a matter entirely for 
the arbitrament of the learned Judge 
before whom it is taken. [Cries of 
“‘Divide!’’] I really think this is a 
matter of too much importance to be 
dismissed in such a cavalier manner. I 
am not trespassing upon the Committee 
unduly; and, as a matter of courtesy, 
I think I may ask the Committee to 
listen to what I have to say. I wish 
to point out, as briefly as I can, that 
this clause really proposes to enact 
something that is entirely foreign to the 
law of England. It proposes that— 

‘* Any person who shall take part in any 
criminal ”’— 
combination, because ‘‘criminal conspi- 
racy” is meaningless— 
“conspiracy to compel or induce any person 
or persons either not to fulfil his or their 
legal obligations, or not to let, hire, use, or 
occupy any land.” 
Now, I say it would be absolutely im- 
ee al I challenge the Attorney 

eneral for England on this point—to 
invent any indictment in which it would 
be possible for any verdict of guilty to 
be found whereby a person was charged 
for the purpose of combination with an- 
other for the purpose of letting land, 
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unless, indeed, it could be shown— 
[ Cries of ‘‘Divide!”] I do not wish 
to speak for the purpose of throwing 
the discussion over to-day, although, 
under any circumstances, it would be 
so, as itis too important a matter to be 
disposed of now, but what I wish to 
point out is that hitherto the whole 
force of the law of the country, as it 
has been interpreted by the Judges, has 
been to limit the Law of Conspiracy, and 
there is no case throughout the whole 
of the recorded decisions in our Law 
Courts where any persons have been 
found guiltyof such a conspiracy as that 
which is proposed under this section. 
Very much was said upon this subject 
in the debate which took place on the 
Trades Union Act of 1875, and in 1875 
the late Mr. Forster, in supporting that 
Act, pointed out how extremely unde- 
sirable it was to have any legislation by 
which a person could be punished for 
combining for the protection of his own 
trade interests, and pointed out, with 
regard to combinations, that where it 
was in order to obtain an increase of 
their wages they were perfectly legiti- 
mate combinations to enter into, and 
that it would be highly improper for 
the Legislature to interfere. I wish to 
put it precisely on the same grounds 
whether this is not in an identical posi- 
tion, that it would be equally within their 
rights, in the view of Mr. Forster, that 
persons should combine for the purpose 
of reducing their rents? There was a 
case reported many years ago where 
two men were prosecuted for a conspi- 
racy in favour of exclusive dealing. In 
that case the men were tried and con- 
victed. That is a subject with which 
this clause deals. In a later case Lord 
Ellenborough pointed out that that case 
could not, as it ought not, have been 
decided upon that ground, but it was 
decided entirely upon the ground of the 
action against the trade, and, therefore, 
against combinations. [ Cries of ‘ Di- 
vide!”"] I will stop before the quarter 
to 6 o’clock is reached, if that is what 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are anxious 
about. This clause constitutes not 
merely a criminal offence which has 
hitherto been known to the law, but 
it provides a particular measure—a 
particular means—by which this cri- 
minal offence should be dealt with; it 
a that it should be dealt with 
y two magistrates, and I submit that 
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is a tribunal absolutely unfitted for 
dealing with the delicate question of 
deciding whether or no some proceed- 

ing—it may be innocent or otherwise— 
is, in the eyes of these particular magis- 
trates, a conspiracy. That should be 
left to the Constitutional authority of 
this country, and I venture to say it is 
inexpedient and unconstitutional to pro- 
vide such a course of procedure. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I claim to move, “‘That 
the Question be now put.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Last night I 
pointed out that the discussion of the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby was rather 
anticipating the discussion which would 
come on under this particular clause, 
and could only be permitted on the 
understanding that it would have some 
effect on the discussion upon this clause. 
Having regard to this fact, and the cir- 
cumstance that the characteristics of the 
combinations to be dealt with will be 
discussed upon the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned member for Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell), I think it right 
to put the Question. The Question is, 
“That the Question be now put.” 


Question put accordingly. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 230 ; 
Noes 143: Majority 87. 


AYES. 
Addison, J, E. W. Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Allsopp, hon. G. Blundell, 3 H.B. H. 
Allsopp, hon. P. Boord, T. W 


Borthwick, Sir A. 


Amherst, W. A. T. 
Bridgeman, Col. -hon. 


Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead- Bartlett, E. 
Atkinson, H. J. 
Baden- Powell, G. S. 


Baggallay, E. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 


mA T. L. 
— hon. W, St. 


Brooks, Sir W. C. 


Baird, J. G. A. Bruce, Lord H. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A.J. Burghley, Lord 
Banes, Major G. E. Campbell, J. A. 
Barclay, J. W. Campbell, R. F. F. 
Baring, Viscount Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
Bass, H. Cc. W. ALN. 
Bates, Sir E. Coghill, D. H. 
Baumann,SA. A. Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Beach, W. W. B. Compton, F 
Beckett, E. W. Cooke, C. W. R. 
Bective, Earl of Corbett, J. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G.C. Corry, Sir J. P. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. Cotton, i> E. T. D. 
oan, Commander G. Cross, H. 

Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Bidiiulph, M. Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Bigwood, J. Davenport, H. T. 
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De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
Dendelend Sir J. E. 
Du e, J.8. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. 4H. 


Eaton, H. W. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Edwards- Moss, T. C 

Egerton, hon. A, J. F. 

Elliot, Sir G. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Ellis, Sir J. W. 

Elton, C. I. 

Evelyn, W. J. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

—- Lieut.-Gen. 
R. J. 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Fergusson, right hon. 
ir 

Finch, G. H. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
J.W 


Fitz-Wygram, General 
Sir F. W. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Fulton, J. F. 

er ee -Hardy, hon. 


Gathorne- -Hardy, hon, 
.8. 


Gedge, 8. 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Gibson, J. G. 

Gilliat, J. S. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gray, C. W. 

Green, Sir E. 

Grenall, Sir G. 

Greene, E. 

Grove, Sir T. F. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hall, A. W. 

Hall, C. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 

Hamley, Gen. Sir E. B. 

Hankey, F. A. 

Hardcastle, F. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 

Heneage, right hon. E. 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Hervey, Lord F, 
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Hill, Colonel E. 8. 

Hill, A. S 

Hoare, 8. 

Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
H. T 


Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howard, J. 


Hughes, Colonel E. 

Hunt, F. 8. 

Hunter, Sir G. 

Isaacson, F. W. 

Jackson, W. L, 

Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Kenyon, hon, G. T. 

Ker, R. W. B. 

Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 

King- Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. R. 

Knowles, L, 

Lafone, A 

Lambert, C. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 

Lawrance, J. C. 

Lea, T. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H,. 

Legh, T. W. 

Leighton, S 

Lewis, Sir C. E. 

Llewellyn, E. H. 

Long, W. H. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

Macdonald, rt. hon. J, 
H. A. 

Mackintosh, C. F. 

Maclean, F. W. 

Maclure, J. W. 

M‘Calmont, Captain J 

Makins, Colonel W. T. 

Malcolm, Col. J. W 

Mallock, R. 

March, Earl of 

Marriott, right hon. 


Maskelyne, M. H. N, 
Story- 

Matthews, rt. hon. H. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Milvain, T. 

More, R. J. 

Morrison, W. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Newark, Viscount 
Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. H. 8, 
Norton, R. 

O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon, F. 
Pearce, W. 


(Ninth Night} 
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Plunket, right hon. Stanley, E. J. Marum, E. M. Robertson, E. 

D. R. Stewart, M. J. Mason, 8. Roe, T. 
Plunkett, hon. J.W. Sykes, C. Molloy, B. C. Russell, E. R 
Powell, F. S. Talbot, J. G. Morgan, O. V. Sexton, T 
Raikes, rt. hon. H.C. Temple, Sir R. Morley, rt. hon. J. Shaw, T. 
Rankin, J. Thorburn, W. Murphy, W. M. Sheehan, J. D. 
Richardson, T. Tomlinson, W. E. M. | Nolan, Colonel J. P. Sheehy, D. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. Townsend, F Nolan, J. Sheil, E. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. Tyler, Sir H. W. O’Brien, J. F. X. Smith, S. 
Robertson, J. P. B. Yerdin, R. O'Brien, P. Stack, J. 
Ross, A. H. Watkin, Sir E. W. O’Brien, P. J. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J, 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. Watson, J. O’Connor, A. Stevenson, J. C 
Salt, Webster, Sir R. E. O’Connor, J. (Kerry) Stuart, J. 

Webster, R. G. ¢o’Connor, FT. P. Sullivan, D. 


7 
Sandy 8s, Lieut-Col. T. 
M. 


Saunderson, Col. E. J. 
Sclater - Booth, right 


hon. G. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 
hon. Sir H. J. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 


West, Colonel W. C. 
Wharton, J. L. 
White, J. B. 

Whitley, E. 

Wood, N. 

Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. S. 
Wroughton, P. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B 


TELLERS, 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W.H. 


NOES. 

Abraham, W : om ) Flynn, J. C. 
Acland, C. T Fox, Dr. J. F 
Anderson, C. na Fuller, G. P. 
Asher, A. Gilhooly, J 
Atherley-Jones, L. Gill, H. J. 
Austin, J. Gill, T. P. 
Balfour, Sir G. Gourley, E. T. 
Barbour, W. B. Gray, E. D 


Barran, J. 

Biggar, J. G. 

Blake, J. A. 

Blake, T. 

Blane, A. 

Bolton, J. C. 

Broadhurst, H. 

Buchanan, T. R. 

Byrne, G. M. 

Cameron, C. 

Campbell, Sir G. 

Campbell, H. 

Campbell-Bannerman, 
right hon. H 

Carew, J. L. 

Chance, P. A. 

Channing, F. A. 

Childers, rt. hon. H, 


Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Cohen, A. 
Connolly, L. 
Conway, M. 
Cossham,* H. 
Crawford, W. 
Crilly, D. 
Crossley, E 
Davies, W. 
Dillon, J. 


Ellis, T. E. 
Esslemont, P. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Finucane, J. 


Gully, W. C. 
Harrington, E. 
Hayden, L. P. 
Hayne, C. Seale- 
Healy, M. 
Healy, T. M. 
Holden, I. 
Hooper, J. 
Howell, G. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
James, hon. W. H 
James, C. H 
Jordan, J. 
Kennedy, E. J. 
Kenny, C.S 
Kenny, J. E. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Kilooursie, right hon. 
Viscount 
Lacaita, C. C. 
Lalor, R. 
Lawson, Sir W. 


Lyell, y 
Macdonald, W. A. 
M‘Arthur, "A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Carthy, J 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘Donald, Dr.§R. 
M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M* + ae 
M‘Laren, Ww. S. B. 
Maitland, W. F. 


O’ Doherty, J. E. 


Tanner, C. K. 


O’ Hanlon, T. Tuite, J. 

O’ Hea, P. Vivian, Sir H. H. 
O’ Kelly, J. Wallace, R. 
Paulton, J. M. Wayman, T. 
Pease, Sir J. W. Whitbread, 8. 
Pickard, B. Will, J. S. 


Pickersgill, E. H. 
Playfair, 


right hon. 


Williamson, J. 
Williamson, 8. 





Sir L. Wilson, I. 
Plowden, Sir W. C. Winterbotham, A. B. 
Potter, T. B. Woodall, W. 
Powell, W. R. H. Woodhead, J. 
Power, P. J Wright, C. 
Priestley, B. 
Pyne, J. D TELLERS. 
Rendel, S. Lefevre, rt. hn.G. J. 8. 
Roberts, J. Morley, A 
Roberts, J. B. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Since the last 
Division a quarter to 6 o’clock has been 
reached; and the Question is that the 
words “‘any person who shall” stand 
part of the clause. The construction of 
the Standing Orders is not without diffi- 
culty; but, on the best consideration I 
can give them, I am of opinion the 
Question must now be put. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland), (seated, and with his hat on) 
said: On a point of Order I wish to 
draw your attention to the words of the 
Standing Order, No. 4— 

« At a quarter before Six o’clock on Wednes- 
day the debate on any Business then under dis- 
cussion shall stand adjourned to the next day 
on which the House shall sit; after which no 
Opposed Business shall be proceeded with.” 
Now, I would respectfully call your at- 
tention to the fact that the Division 
which you are now about to put is a 
Division put in spite of the protest of 
143 Members of the House; and, there- 
fore, Mr. Courtney, I respectfully submit 
that comes under the head of Opposed 
Business. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is no debate 
under discussion; the debate is closed, 


| and this is part of the Business that must 


be completed. 
Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.) (seated, 


and with his hat on): Mr. Courtney—— 
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Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman cannot speak unless 
he has something to add. 

Coronet NOLAN: I have something 
toadd. My contention is that no op- 
posed Bills should be taken after a 
quarter to 6 o’clock, and that this House 
cannot suspend the Standing Orders un- 
less we are unanimous. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman is not 
adding anything to the matter. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
(seated, and with his hat on): Mr. 
Courtney, on a point of Order I wish 
to ask if this Division lasts over 6 
o’clock, and the House stands adjourned 
by the Standing Order at 6 o’clock, how 
will it be competent for Mr. Speaker to 
take the Chair and adjourn the House? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We have not 
reached that point. 

The Committee divided. 

The Tellers having come to the Table, 
to report the numbers to the Chair- 
man— 

Mr. T. P. O°; CONNOR (seated, with 
his hat on as before): Mr. Courtney, are 
you now entitled to take the numbers, in 
view of the Standing Orders No. 1 and 
No. 2 of the House? The first is— 

“That the House do meet every Wednesday 
at 12 o’clock at noon for Private Business, Peti- 
tions, Orders of the Day, and Notices of Motion, 
and do continue to sit until 6 o’clock, unless 
previously adjourned.” 

The second one is— 

“ That when such Business has been disposed 

of, or at 6 o’clock precisely, notwithstanding 
there may be Business under discussion, Mr. 
Speaker do adjourn the House without putting 
any Question.” 
Now, Mr. Courtney, I call attention to the 
fact thatit is seven minutesafter6 o'clock, 
and accordingly, Sir, it is a breach of 
the Standing Orders of the House that 
any Business should be taken now. 

fsz CHAIRMAN: I am informed 
that upon many previous occasions Di- 
visions have begun before a quarter to 
6 o’clock, and have not been reported 
until after 6 o’clock. 

The Tellers then reported the num- 
bers :— Ayes 223; Noes 143: Majority 
80.—(Div. List, No. 156.) 

Committee report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Committee do sit again To- 
morrow.” —(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to a point of Order, and ask if it is 
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competent for the right hon. Gentleman 
to fix the Committee on this Bill at seven 
minutes past 6 o’clock, in face of the 
Standing Order that Business should 
finish at 6 o’clock? I may say, Mr. 
Speaker, a point has been raised which 
I submit is not the same. I raised the 
point when the Chairman of Committees 
was in the Chair, that it was not com- 
petent to take the Division; but the 
hon. Gentleman ruled there were seve- 
ral precedents in favour of the result 
of the Division, which began before a 
quarter to 6 o’clock, being taken after 
6 o’clock. I submit we are now dealing 
with an entirely different matter, which 
is not the result of a Division, but the 
fixing of a Committee of a Bill, and with 
great respect I state that it would be an 
utter violation, and without precedent, 
of the Standing Orders. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, I have to say the Business 
of the House has been protracted beyond 
6 o’clock in consequence of proceedings 
before a quarter to 6 o’clock, and the 
proceedings afterwards have been con- 
sequential upon that action. My pre- 
sence here, after 6 o’clock, is in conse- 
quence of that protracted Sitting. At 
the termination of the day’s proceedings 
it is quite competent for the right hon. 
Gentleman to move that the Committee 
sit to-morrow. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
If it would be competent for the House 
to make an Order now, after 6 o’clock, it 
would on a point of Order be competent 
for us to debate it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No point of Order 
arises upon the Question put by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman; therefore I 
leave the Chair. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


And it being after Six of the clock, 
Mr. Speaker adjourned the House 
without Question put. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 19th May, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Supprty—considered in Committee 
Resolutions [May 16) reported. 

Private Bru (by Order) —Considered as amended 
—Over Darwen Corporation. 

Pusric Bitts — Committee — Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) [217] [Tenth Night}- 
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r.P. ; Municipal Corporations Acts (Ireland) 
Amendment (No. 2) * [176]—n.r. 
Re-committed—Committee— Report — East India 
Stock Conversion * [263}. 
ProvistionaL Orrver Bitts — Report — Com- 
mons Regulation (Ewer) * [237] ; Commons 
Regulation (Laindon) <t2as} 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
——— Fa 
MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
OF IRELAND BILL. 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Dodds.) 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I wish to ask 
for the indulgence of the House while I 
call attention to a matter of Privilege in 
connection with this Bill. At any rate, 
if it is not actually a question of Privi- 
lege, it is, at least, a matter which ought 
to be brought under the notice of the 
House as something which may be con- 
sidered gross misconduct. This Bill, 
about a fortnight ago, was before a 
Committee of this House, of which the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
St. Pancras (Sir Julian Goldsmid) was 
Chairman. The other Members of the 
Committee were the hon. Member for 
the Totnes Division of Devon (Mr. 
Mildmay), the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Lewes Division of Sussex 
(Sir Henry Fletcher), and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dublin. The 
Bill was promoted by the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company of Ireland, 
and among the opponents of it were 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
Company, of which Mr. Spaight is 
Chairman. Ata meeting of the Limerick 
Harbour Board, of which Mr. Spaight is 
also Chairman, he is reported to have 
made some observations attacking the 
conduct of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and the Committee itself, which I 
wish to bring under your notice, Sir, and 
that of the House, because I believe 
thatthe remarksmade by Mr. Spaight, as 
Chairman of a meeting of shareholders, 
really amount toa Breach of the Privileges 
ofthis House. The remarks Mr. Spaight 
is reported to have made were to the 
following effect :— 

‘*Mr, Grierson, the Manager of the Great 
Western Railway, gave important evidence, 
but he was not listened to. The Chairman (Sir 
Julian Goldsmid) absolutely turned aside, put 
his arms over the back of his chair, and affected | 
to go to sleep. From the very commencement of 
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the inquiry the Chairman seemed to have 
made up his mind on the question. He knew 
from the start that they had no chance, owing 
to the apparent bias of the Chairman.”’ 

The following statement is contained in 
a letter which has been published :— 

‘““We complain that the Chairman of the 
Committee held and expressed such a strong 
feeling in favour of the promoters and against 
the petitioners, from the opening of the case, 
that everyone who listened to the proceedings 
was quite satisfied from the first day what 
the decision would be. Our opponents will, 
I think, admit that such was the general im- 
pression.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not entitled, in discuss- 
ing a Private Bill of this character, to 
bring forward a matter of Privilege. A 
question of Privilege must be raised 
separately after this Bill has been 
disposed of, and not at the time of 
Private Business. I would ask, how- 
ever, when the statements were made 
or published ? 

Mr. COX: The speech was delivered 
on Monday, and the letter was published 
on the 9th of May. It was only last 
night that the paragraph in the news- 
paper article was brought under my 
notice, and therefore I have had no 
opportunity of consulting with you, Sir, 
as to the proper course of action to be 
taken. When the Order for the Third 
Reading of the Bill was read, I thought 
that would be the proper time for bring- 
ing the conduct of this gentleman under 
the notice of the House. . 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should have been 
happy, if I had not been otherwise en- 
gaged at the moment, to give the hon. 
Member any advice on the subject. 
Perhaps the hon. Member will consult 
me after the Bill has been disposed of. 
The remarks of the hon. Member relate 
to a question of Privilege, and have no 
connection with the Question before the 
House, which is the Third Reading of 
this Bill; nor do they affect the passing 
of the Bill. 

Mr. COX: No, Sir ; they do not affect 
the passing of the Bill. On the con- 
trary, I am anxious that the Bill should 


ass. 
: Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I beg 
to move that the debate be adjourned 
until to-morrow. Hon. Members will 
then be able to have the Bill before 
them, and the question can be properly 
discussed. I think that abe, be the 
most convenient course to take. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As a point of Order, 
I have stated that it is not proper to 
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debate a question of Privilege upon a 
Private Bill. Nor is it necessary to 
move the adjournment of the debate, 
because, if the hon. Member objects to 
the Bill, the matter must, in accordance 
with the Standing Orders, stand over. 

Mr. CHANCE: Then I do object. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
And I also. 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton): Then the 
Motion must stand over until to- 
morrow. 


Bill to be read the third time Z- 
morrow. 


OVER DARWEN CORPORATION BILL 


(sy Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.” —(Mr. Dodds.) 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green,N.E.): 
1 beg to move the omission of Clause 
112, and, in doing so, I desire to call the 
attention of the House to a matter which 
has been placed before us in the Report 
of the Committee which sat upon this Bill. 
The Bill originally gave power to the Cor- 
poration of Darwen to establish sanitary 
regulations in excess of the provisions of 
the generallaw. In 1885a Special Com- 
mittee of this House was appointed to 
consider the Police and Sanitary Regu- 
lations contained in certain Private Bills 
which had been introduced into this 
House; and the decision which that Com- 
mittee arrived at was that, unless strong 
reasons could be assigned, no deviation 
should be allowed from the provisions of 
the ordinary law of the land. In regard 
to the present Bill, the Local Govern- 
ment Board have reported very strongly 
on some of the provisions contained in 
it, and asked that they should be 
amended. I believe that they have been 
amended accordingly, and, therefore, I 
do not propose to press the Motion which 
stood in my name originally—namely, 
that the Bill be re-committed to the 
former Committee with respect to Clauses 
96 to 131, inclusive, which the former 
Committee have reported as containing 
Police and Sanitary Regulations in ex- 
cess of the provisions of the general law; 
but I ask the permission of the House 
to move that Clause 112 be omitted from 
the Bill. Is it in Order for me to do 
that ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yos. 
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Mr. HOWELL: Then I ask leave to 
withdraw the Motion for the re-com- 
mittal of the Bill, and to move the omis- 
sion of Clause 112. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to explain that this clause is 
directed against processions of the Sal- 
vation Army. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I believe that the promoters have agreed 
to omit the clause to which my hon. 
Friend objects. 

Mr. HOWELL: I will only say that 
the powers contained in this clause are 
of a very exceptional nature; and, al- 
though they are intended to prohibit 
Sunday processions, and are specially 
directed in this case, I am told, against 
the Salvation Army, they may have a 
much wider application. I think it is a 
most undesirable thing that processions 
should take place on Sunday, and I am 
not in favour of them myself; but I 
think that if it is considered desirable 
by this House to put a stop to meetings 
and processions on Sunday it should be 
done by a Public Bill, and not by a 
clause inserted in a Private Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Clause 112 (Processions on Sun- 
days) be left out.” —( Mr. Howell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL ( Wigan): I hope 
I may be allowed to say a few words in 
regard to this Bill, and I promise that 
they shall be confined within the nar- 
rowest compass. I only wish to say, on 
behalf of the promoters, that they have 
no objection to withdraw this clause. I 
should not have said a word if my hon. 
Friend the Member for Worcester, 
who was Chairman of the Committee 
which inquired into the Bill, and upon 
which I had the honour to serve, had 
been present. This clause was carefully 
considered by the Committee, and we 
followed the precedent which has been 
set by former Committees of reporting 
to the House that the Bill contained 
clauses in contravention of the general 
provisions of the law, and in inserting 
in the Bill the clause to which exception 
is now taken. The House has itself 
created a precedent by sanctioning the 
same clause on the recommendation of 
the Committee in former years. I feel 
it right to say, however, both on the part 
of the Committee and on the part of the 
promoters, that there is no objection to 
the withdrawal of this clause on this 
occasion. 
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Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put and agreed to. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Amendment made. 

Bill to be read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_o—— 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 

ACT, SECTION 8—FINE ON AN HOTEL 

KEEPER FOR EXHIBITING A POLI- 

TICAL BANNER. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
Mr. Murphy, landlord of the Crown 
Hotel, Castleisland, County Kerry, was 
recently fined £2, in consequence of there 
having been, on the 24th April, on the 
balcony of his hotel a piece of calico with 
the words “ God save Ireland ”’ thereon ; 
whether such prosecution was at the in- 
stance of the Irish Government; whe- 
ther such prosecution was made in virtue 
of s. 8 of c. 38, 6& 7 Will. IV., which 
enacts (inter alia) that on no occasion or 
pretence shall any flag, symbol, colour, 
or decoration be hung out of licensed 
premises, except the accustomed sign; 
and, whether this law has been, or is to 
be, universally enforced throughout Ire- 
land? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) said: 
‘This publican appears to have been fined 
as stated. He had positively refused to 
remove the banner when directed to do 
so, and said that he would take the con- 
sequences. The prosecution was at the 
instance of the police, and under the 
provisions of the Statute quoted. This 
law has been enforced, and no doubt 
will continue to be so wherever and 
whenever the preservation of the peace 
demands it. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—VIOLENT CON- 
DUCT OF AN “EMERGENCY MAN” 
AT MINKSTON, CO. CORK. 

Mr. HOOPER (Uork, 8.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, at a 
recent eviction of a tenant named 
Barrett at Shanbally, near Minkston, 
County Cork, an Emergency man named 
Denis Lynch presented a revolver at a 
number of women in Barrett’s house 
though no resistance was being offered 
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whether reports have reached him that 
Lynch was under the influence of drink ; 
whether any Report has been received 
on the subject from the Constabulary ; 
and, whether the authorities will order 
an inquiry into the case? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixe-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: It appears that Barrett was put 
out of a house in which he had acted as 
caretaker; and while the furniture was 
being removed, his daughter, a young 
girl, ran out and stated that Lynch had 
presented a revolver at her. The police 
who were on duty on the spot inquired 
into the case, and could find no grounds 


for the allegation. They also state that 


Lynch was not under the influence of 
liquor, and the authorities see no ground 
for ordering any further inquiry. 

Mr. HOOPER: May I ask the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, if these alle- 
gations in my Question are substantiated 
on an affidavit, will he take any further 
action in the matter ? 

Cotone. KING-HARMAN: I did 
not gather the allegations were founded 
on an affidavit. If they are, of course I 
will make inquiries. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—THE VACANT SEAT. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether any 
steps have been taken to fill up the 
vacancy at the National Board of Edu- 
cation caused by the death of the Duke 
of Leinster ; whether repeated represen- 
tations have been made to the Govern- 
ment, complaining of the inadequate re- 
presentation of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church on this and other public Boards ; 
and, if the Government intend to avail 
themselves of the present opportunity to 
bring the Presbyterian representation at 
the Board of Education more in harmony 
with that of other Churches ? 

Tux PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Yes, Sir; the Government are 
taking steps to fill up the vacancy caused 
by the death of the Duke of Leinster on 
the National Board of Education. The 
Government aro of opinion that the Irish 
Presbyterian Church is not adequately 
represented on the Board; and they 
will take the present opportunity of in- 
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creasing the representation of that Body, 

if possible. 

POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, BANTRY UNION. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether complaints 
have reached him that Constable Kava- 
nagh, of Durras, at the recent election 
of a Guardian for the Glenlough Elec- 
toral Division of the Bantry Union, left 
avoting paper at the house of Timothy 
M‘Carthy, Glenlough ; whether he called 
for same voting paper, and, if not, why 
not; whether he left one voting paper 
each at the house of Ellen Kingston and 
Cornelius Brien; and, whether he re- 
turned two voting papers for each of 
these persons to the Returning Officer of 
the Bantry Union, to which their names 
were attached ; and, if true, whether, at 
future elections of Guardians in the 
Bantry Union, the Government will see 
that the policemen entrusted with the 
distribution and collection of voting 
papers will act impartially ? 

Tne PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kive-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The constable stated that he 
called for the voting paper at M‘Carthy’s 
house, but it was in the possession of 
Patrick Arundel, one of the candidates 
for the election, who refused to give it 
up. With regard to the other part of 
the Question, I have already replied to 
that in answer to an inquiry put by the 
hon. Member on the 3rd instant. The 
Irish Government have no reason to 
believe that the constables did not act 
with impartiality. 

Mr. GILHOOLY: Can the right hon. 
and gallant Member say howit was he 
returned two voting papers for these 
houses ? 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, two 
papers were returned ; but there were 
grounds for believing they were for- 
geries. 


LAND ACT (IRELAND)—APPOINTMENT 
OF SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If Messrs. Gregory 
and Wilson, and Colonel Davys, have 
been appointed Sub-Commissioners under 
the Land Act; whether there are other 
ex-Sub-Commissioners whose past ser- 
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vice has been longer than that of these 
gentlemen; upon whose recommenda- 
tion Colonel Davys was appointed ; and, 
whether the Land Commission has been 
consulted in these appointments, or its 
opinion obtained ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Ktxc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Sir, I am aware that the three 
gentlemen named have been appointed, 
and it is quite possible that there are 
other gentlemen whose past services 
have been longer than theirs. In one 
instance this certainly is the case; but 
seniority cannot be regarded as the sole 
ground for consideration in making these 
appointments. The Government, how- 
ever, cannot discuss the grounds on 
which they make their appointments, 
which are made with a full sense of 
their responsibility in the matter, and 
they endeavour to secure the services of 
the best available men. I may remind 
the hon. Gentleman that Mr. Wilson was 
one of a list of nine persons specially 
recommended by himself. 

Mr. LEA said, he did not send in any 
such list. He would remind the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that he had 
not answered the latter part of the 
Question. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: No, Sir; 
the Land Commission is not directly 
consulted upor these appointments. 

Mr. MAYNE (Tipperary, Mid): Is 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
aware that Colonel Davys has had a 
serious dispute with his tenants, who 
have, within the last week, obtained 
large reductions in the Land Courts at 
Roscommon ? : 

CoroneL KING-HARMAN: I am 
not aware, nor do I think it my duty to 
inquire into this matter. 


Writers. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS—THE TREA- 
SURY MINUTE. 


Mr. T. OC. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, When the clause in the re- 
cent Treasury Minute respecting writers, 
which provides in special cases for the 
promotion of writers on the recommen- 
dation of the Heads of their Depart- 
ments to the Lower Division, will be 
given effect to; whether the various 
Heads of Departments have already sent 
in their Reports, with the names of those 
writers whom they recommend for pro- 
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motion ; and, whether, in view of the | 


fact that it is now nearly six months 
since the Minute was first issued, he can 
explain the delay in giving effect to the 
clause referred to ? 

Tue SECRETARY to raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: In answer to the hon. 
Member, the Treasury Minute laid down 
that a limited number of copyists of 
admitted merit might be promoted to 
the Lower Division. It was not in- 
tended that any large number would be 
thus promoted ; but the Heads of De- 
partments have been asked and have 
sent in lists of names, which are being 
considered, and I anticipate that pro- 
motion will shortly be made of a limited 
number. It is not intended to increase 
the total number of Lower Division 
clerks. 


DUNDRUM CRIMINAL LUNATIC 
ASYLUM—THE RESIDENT 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, How many special 
inquiries into charges made against the 
Resident Medical Officer of the Dundrum 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum have been held 
within the last five years; and, whether 
there is any objection to lay the several 
Reports relating to such inquiries upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: No special inquiries of the nature 
indicated have been held. There was a 
Departmental Inquiry held by order of 
the Government towards the close of 
1881, and in the beginning of 1882, into 
a number of matters connected with the 
administration of the asylum, as to 
which the hon. Member was informed 
in reply to a Question put by him to the 
then Chief Secretary, on May 3, 1883. 
In 1885 there was an inquiry on the 
general operation of this asylum, and as 
to the advisability of structural additions 
and re-arrangement of buildings. As 
the hon. Member has been already in- 
formed, in reply to his former Question 
on this subject above referred to, Re- 
ports of this nature are regarded as con- 
fidential, and the Government cannot 
undertake to lay them upon the Table 
of the House. 


Mr. T. C. Harrington 
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Police Force. 500 
WAR OFFICE—ARMY MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he can state why Army 
Medical Officers are placed on a footing 
with Departmental or non-combatant 
officers, and disqualified from reckoning 
time on half-pay towards promotion or 
retirement, in view of the fact that they 
are required by the Regulations to go 
under fire, and in time of war, do so? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
There are several reasons why medical 
officers do not count time on half-pay 
towards promotion and retirement, as 
combatant officers do. In the first place, 
the early voluntary retirement of a com- 
batant officer is often an economy to the 
public, and the means of saving another 
officer from compulsory retirement at a 
comparatively early age. This does not 
apply in the Medical Staff, where there 
is no compulsory retirement before the 
age of 55, and it is desirable to retain 
trained medical officers as long as they 
continue efficient. Moreover, the retired 
pay of medical officers is on a more 
liberal scale than that of combatant 
officers. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE—RE- 
TURN OF CONSTABLES DISMISSED 
AND REDUCED. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a Re- 
turn showing the number of the Police 
Constables dismissed, and also the 
number reduced in class, and for what 
offences, during the time that Sir Charles 
Warren has been Chief Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police Force ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srcartr-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
Secretary of State has no objection to 
lay on the Table a Return. showing the 
number of police constables dismissed, 
and also the number reduced in class, 
since Sir Charles Warren has been 
Chief Commissioner. That number has 
been below the average of former years. 
The Secretary of State does not think it 
will be expedient, in the public interest, 
to give a Return of offences for which 
constables have been dismissed or re- 
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duced. The Commissioner has, by 
Statute, the power to dismiss constables 
without assigning any cause. The Se- 
cretary of State will, however, be happy 
to give the hon. Member privately any 
information as to any particular case in 
which he takes an interest. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the hon. 
Gentleman make the Return divisional ? 

Mr. STUART-WORULEY: I will 
consider that point. 


WAR OFFICE—REGIMENTAL BANDS- 
MEN AT POLITICAL MEETINGS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that six bandsmen of Her 
Majesty’s Hussar Regiment, quartered 
at Colchester, took park in uniform at a 
concert given by the Conservative Club 
in that town on Monday, 9th May ; and, 
whether this was not contrary to the 
Regulations that are in force with 
regard to the presence of regimental 
bandsmen at political gatherings ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
It appears that the officer commanding 
did allow some of his bandsmen to play 
at a workmen’s Conservative Club in 
uniform, as the meeting was merely 
social, and without any political signi- 
ficance. But he has been instructed not 
to allow the bandsman to take part in 
any concert without the permission of 
the General Officer commanding. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ANNEXATIONS IN 
ZULULAND. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, What 
is the geographical limit of the Zululand 
that has been annexed, and does it in- 
clude any part of Tongoland; is the an- 
nexation approved of by Dinizulu, Unda- 
buka, Umnyamana, and the principal 
Chiefs of the Zulu people; and, will 
Zululand become a portion of Natal, or 
a separate Crown Colony ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hoiitanp) (Hampstead): The 
Zululand which has been annexed in- 
cludes all the Kingdom of Cetewayo, 
excepting what has been assigned to the 
new Republic. It does not include any 
partof Tongoland. The areasof the parts 
of Zululand are :—New Republic, 2,854 
square miles; British Zululand, com- 
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ae yo snpenaesergar | and Eastern 
ululand, 8,220 square miles. The new 
Republic is, therefore, little more than a 
fourth of the total area, whereas under 
the Agreement of August, 1884, the 
Zulus had practically ceded 4,234 square 
miles to the Boers; the difference, 1,380 
square miles, has been secured to them 
by the friendly intervention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Dinizulu, Unda- 

uka, Umnyamana, and the other prin- 
cipal Chiefs of Zululand, received favour- 
ably the intimation that Her Majesty’s 
supreme authority and protection would 
be extended to their country. It is pro- 
posed to grant them pensions during 
their lives. Zululand will not be an- 
nexed to Natal—at all events at present 
—and will be administered as a separate 
Crown Colony for the benefit of the 
Natives. 

Dr. CLARK asked the right hon. 
Gentleman if he could inform the House 
as to the estimated cost to the Imperial 
Treasury of the new Crown Colony of 
Zululand ? 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, the 
increase in the cost of administration 
was estimated at £6,037 a-year. The 
Government hoped to meet this in future 
years by a native hut tax, and by licences 
and imposts such as were now levied in 
the Zulu Reserve; but for the £5,000 of 
the current year it was not proposed to 
ask the British taxpayer to pay anything, 
because it would be met out of the Cash 
Reserve Fund, which had accumulated 
under the careful management of the 
Reserve. That territory would now be- 
come part of Zululand ; and, therefore, 
it was fair to use the balance this year. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) asked whether a map of 
the country would be published ? 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
a map would be published with the 
Papers. 


to Tennessee. 


UNITED STATES—EMIGRANTS TO 
TENNESSEE. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether com- 
plaints have reached Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with regard to the position of 
emigrants who recently went out to Ten- 
nessee in connection with the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company; 
whether inquiry is being made into the 
circumstances; and, if so, whether the 
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results of such inquiry will be made 
public ; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will take any action in the 
matter, should the complaints prove to 
be well-founded ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Frercvsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Inquiries on this subject 
are being made through the Home Office. 
Any further action will depend upon the 
result of those inquiries. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—BOROUGH OF HANLEY. 
Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is true that it is 
intended to increase the number of 
magistrates acting in and for the borough 
of Hanley; whether the selection of the 
gentlemen nominated has been made 
without the knowledge, consent, or ap- 
probation of the Town Council of that 
borough; and, whether, in view of the 
fact that the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses, under the corporate seal, 
have memorialized Her Majesty and 
petitioned the House of Commons to the 
effect that the suggested appointments 
would not conduce to the respect in which 
the Bench should be held by the in- 
habitants, he will advise the Lord Chan- 
cellor to take steps to obtain the con- 
currence in any selection for these im- 
portant posts of the governing body most 
competent to advise as to the gentlemen 
best qualified in the esteem and con- 
fidence of those among whom they will 
have to administer justice? The hon. 
Gentleman said, he was informed that 
since the Notice was put on the Paper 
and subsequently to the presentation of 
the Memorials referred to, in spite of the 
protest of the Corporation, the names of 
six gentlemen had been added to the 
Commission of the Peace. Such being 
the case, he would not trouble the Secre- 
tary of State to reply to the Question. 
Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
hon. Member appears to have been under 
some misapprehension. On the 28th of 
April the Lord Chancellor gave the 
necessary directions for the insertion of 
additional names in the Commission of 
the Peace for the borough of Hanley. 
Before that time a letter was sent to the 
Town Council by the Lord Chancellor, 
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such cases, inviting observation as to the 
fitness of the gentlemen proposed. The 
Council raised objections to certain of 
those gentlemen; but the Lord Chan- 
cellor, after considering the objections, 
made the appointments. It is not in- 
tended to make any further addition to 
this Bench at the present time. The 
Secretary of State does not conceive it to 
be a part of his duty to interfere with the 
discretion which the Lord Chancellor 
thinks right to exercise in the selection 
of persons to be Justices of the Peace. 


LAND ACT (IRELAND)—FAIR RENTS-- 
CASE OF T. R. WHITNEY. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
Jeremiah Connolly, of the townland of 
Derrylugga, Barony of East Division of 
West Carberry, County Cork, a tenant 
of Thomas R. Whitney, Blackrock, 
County Cork, served an originating 
notice to have a fair rent fixed on the 
11th November, 1881; whether his rent 
was £17, and valuation £12 5s.; whether 
his case was not adjudicated on till 
June, 1883, when the old rent of £17 
was confirmed without reduction by 
the Sub-Commission presided over by 
Messrs. M‘Devitt and Walpole; whether 
Connolly appealed from this decision on 
15th July, 1883, and whether said appeal 
is still unheard ; whether, ifthe facts are 
as above stated, he will explain the 
delay that has occurred in -the hearing 
of this poor man’s appeal, whereby he is 
still condemned to pay what may be 
ultimately decided to be an unjust and 
exorbitant rent; and, whether he can 
hold out any hope that the Chief Com- 
mission will soon hold a sitting in Cork 
to hear appeals so long pending ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel K1ina-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the facts of the case were sub- 
stantially as stated in the Question. 
The delay, which was a serious matter, 
had arisen through inadvertence on the 
part of the Land Commission. The 
Commissioners reported that a sitting 
would be held in West Cork in October 
or November next, when the case would 
be tried. 

Dr. KENNY asked, whether, con- 
sidering the fact that this man’s case had 
been so long delayed, he would not get 
the benefit of any reduction which might 
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be made in the rent from the time he 
served his notice ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
had rather anticipated this Question ; and 
he was prepared to say that, considering 
the gross negligence which had been 
shown on the part of some of the officials 
of the Land Commission, the circum- 
stances mentioned would be taken into 
consideration. 
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POST OFFICE — AUXILIARY LETTER 
CARRIERS--CASE OF HENRY GOOD- 
CHILD. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
an application has recently been made, 
by Henry Goodchild, for an appointment 
as auxiliary letter carrier in the Metro- 
politan District, to supplement his 
present income, which he has been in 
receipt of for the past two and a-half 
years, as verger in a Church of England, 
and that such application was refused ; 
whether the said applicant was a police 
constable in the Metropolitan Police 
Force, and took a leading part in a 
movement for an increase of pay and a 
reduction in the hours of duty, which 
was conceded by the then Chief Com- 
missioner of Police, in consequence of 
which Goodchild was dismissed ; and, 
whether the refusal to appoint him an 
auxiliary letter carrier was owing to 
such dismissal from the Police Force ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): Henry 
Goodchild did, in August last, apply for 
employment as an auxiliary letter carrier 
in London; but, as it was ascertained 
that he had been dismissed from the 
Metropolitan Police Force, it was not 
deemed expedient to comply with his 
request. Even in the absence of such 
objection I should, of course, exercise 
my discretion in making the selections 
for such employment from among the 
very numerous applicants. 


SCOTLAND—THE TWEED ACTS. 

Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether the Government intend to 
bring forward this Session the promised 
reform of the Tweed Acts; and, if not, 
whether they will take steps to satisfy 
the strongly-expressed wish of the 
people living in Berwick and the adjoin- 
ing part of the Tweed District, to have 
an extension of the time for net fishing 
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for salmon on that River beyond the 
gat for its closing by the present 
aw 

Str WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the Lord Advocate, whe- 
ther, before introducing any Bill regu- 
lating the fisheries in the River Tweed, 
he would give an opportunity to the 
Tweed Commissioners to express their 
views ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpoyatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Her Majesty’s 
Government adhere to their intention of 
dealing with the Salmon Fishery Laws in 
Scotland ; but the state of Public Busi- 
ness renders it most unlikely that this 
can be accomplished during the present 
Session. It is not thought advisable to 
deal by separate Bill with any special 
matter relating to salmon fisheries. In 
reply to the supplementary Question, the 
Government would be glad to receive 
any representations from the Tweed 
Commissioners on the matter. 


Commissioners. 


RATLWAYS — INSPECTORS’ REPORTS 
UPON ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Board of Trade will 
consider the advisability of instructing 
their Inspectors, in making their Reports 
upon accidents, in all cases to append to 
such Reports a reference or references to 
Reports, if any, of the Inspectors of the 
Board of Trade upon previous accidents 
of a similar character on the same lines 
of railway, where the Inspectors of the 
Board of Trade have drawn attention to 
similar defects of plant or working, and 
have had occasion to makesimilar recom- 
mendations to the same Railway Com- 
pany? 

Ture SECRETARY (Baron Henry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): It 
has been the practice of the Inspecting 
Officers generally to refer to recom- 
mendations previously made by them 
upon other accidents where similar re- 
commendations had been made. Atten- 
tion will be paid to the suggestion con- 
tained in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber ; but it would be difficult to make an 
absolute rule in the matter. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—THE JUDD 
FOUNDATION, TONBRIDGE. 

Str JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan-- 

cras, 8.) asked the Vice President of 
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the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether the Charity Commissioners 
have received from the Local Board of 
Tonbridge a Memorial praying that a 
scheme may be prepared for the establish- 
ment of a Second Grade School at Ton- 
bridge, in connection with the Judd 
Foundation ; and, whether the Com- 
missioners will accede to the prayer of 
that Memorial ? 

Taz VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wiz- 
traM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford) : 
The Charity Commissioners have re- 
ceived the Memorial mentioned in the 
Question; they have, in consequence, 
had under their consideration the pre- 
sent application of this wealthy endow- 
ment, and propose shortly to communi- 
cate with the Skinners’ Company, as the 
Governors of the School, with a view to 
the furtherance of the proposal made by 
the Memorialists. 


DISTURNPIKED ROADS—ANNUAL RE- 
CEIPTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether, in view of the fact that the 
annual receipts from disturnpiked roads 
to the Imperial Exchequer is £215,000, 
and the contribution to the local expen- 
diture in regard to those roads is given 
in proportion to their mileage a 
and not in reference to the previous in- 
crement from the tolls, nor to the pre- 
sent cost of the wear and tear, the Bx 
chequer contribute a sum of only £1,000 
annually in aid of the previously dis- 
turnpiked roads within the Metropolitan 
area ; and, if such be the case, whether 
the road made through the Park by the 
First Commissioner of Works at Hyde 
Park Corner might be maintained out 
of the receipts received from the pre- 
viously referred to disturnpiked roads 
generally ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Puiunxet) (Dublin University): There 
are no receipts to the Imperial Exche- 
quer from disturnpiked roads, and ‘‘ the 
contribution to the local expenditure in 
regard to those roads”’ is not given ‘‘in 
proportion to their mileage alone ;” but 
is based, in the case of the Metropolis, 
on the estimated annual cost of main- 
taining the roads as turnpike roads. 
The amount contributed by the Exche- 
quer last year in respect of disturnpiked 
roads in the Metropolis was £1,759. As 
to the new streets at Hyde Park Corner, 
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the expense of maintaining them has 
now for four years been borne by the 
Exchequer without local contribution of 
any kind; and it is to put a stop to this 
state of affairs that I have asked Par- 
liament to pass the Hyde Park Corner 
(New Streets) Bill. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked, whether 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
attention had been directed to the great 
necessity of a crossing between West- 
minster Abbey and the House ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am afraid that 
question does not spring very directly 
from the last one. 

Mr. COX gave Notice that he would 
put down a Question on the subject. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—BRAD- 
FORD SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether he is aware that, in the 
borough of Bradford, the actual rate 
paid for School Board purposes much 
exceeds the rate nominally levied; and, 
if so, whether he would submit a State- 
ment to the House of the amount of 
School Board rate in the £1 nominally 
levied, and that actually collected from 
the ratepayers ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wrt- 
uiaM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford) : 
The actual rate paid for School Board 
purposes may, in many cases, exceed the 
amount in the £1 nominally levied, as 
the Return submitted to Parliament is 
based upon the gross rateable value 
from which considerable deductions have 
to be made in the process of rating. I 
believe this to be the true explanation of 
the discrepancy; but I have no means 
of furnishing the information asked for 
in the latter part of the Question. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ANNEXATIONS IN 
ZULULAND. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If he will state whether the 
Zulu people have given their sanction 
to the annexation of their territory to 
the British Empire; and, whether in- 
formation has reached him that the 
Cape Colonists are very much averse to 
the extension of the British Possessions 
in South Africa ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotztanp) (Hampstead): The 
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first Question has been, I think, suffi- 
ciently answered by my replies to the 
hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) 
to-day, and to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Evesham (Sir Richard 
Temple) on the 17th. With regard to 
the second Question, my reply is that, 
so far as Zululand is concerned, the 
Cape Government and people have for a 
long time desired that, in the interests 
of peace and public safety in South 
Africa, Zululand should be brought 
under the Queen’s Sovereignty; and 
Her Majesty’s Government have no 
reason to believe that there is any body 
of opinion in South Africa averse to the 
recent extension of the British Posses- 
sions. I may call the attention of the 
hon. Member to a speech made on Tues- 
day by Mr. Robinson, the Natal Dele- 
gate to the Colonial Conference, and a 
man of high intelligence and political 
experience, He expressed his belief 
that the Proclamation of the annexation 
of Zululand will be hailed with great 
satisfaction both by the European and 
Native populations of South Africa. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, he wanted 
to know, were any steps taken to ascer- 
tain what the views of the people of 
Zululand were with regard to the an- 
nexation ? 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND replied 
that some time ago, in answer to a 
Question, he stated that he had been 
informed that the Zulus themselves had 
asked us to come in and protect them 
from the Boers. He also said he had 
telegraphed for information when it was 
decided to take further steps, and that 
Mr. Osborne and Sir Arthur Havelock 
informed the Colonial Office that the 
majority, inclusive of the people and the 
Chiefs, would gladly accede; that the 
people would be specially glad of British 
rule; and that that was the opinion of 
the Chiefs and those skilled in the go- 
vernment and knowledge of the people. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): What is the date of that 
telegram ? 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND: That tele- 
gram I have already read? It is dated 
the 13th, and was received on the 14th 
February last. 


EGYPT — SIR HENRY DRUMMOND 
WOLFF’S MISSION—REPORTED 
EVACUATION. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
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for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true, 
as stated in Zhe Standard of the 17th in- 
stant, that England and Turkey have 
agreed to the evacuation of Egypt in 
three years, on certain conditions; and, 
if so, what are these conditions, and 
when will the Government inform Par- 
liament as to the instructions given by 
the Cabinet to Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I am unable to give the 
hon. Member any information on the 
subject. 

r. W. REDMOND: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to conceal all information from 
Parliament ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


RIVERS POLLUTION ACT—THE RIVER 
WEAR. 

Mr. W.CRAWFORD (Durham, Mid) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that in the 
rural parish of Crossgate, in Durham, a 
rate of 2s. 6d. in the £1 was levied by 
the Durham Rural Sanitary Authority 
to construct a sewer discharging unfil- 
tered sewage into the River Wear; that 
the Auditor, having decided the con- 
struction of such sewer to be illegal and 
in contravention of the Rivers Pollution 
Act,thereupon disallowed and surcharged 
the members of the Board the amounts 
paid in respect thereof; that the Local 
Government Board, when appealed to 
by the Durham Rural Board, confirmed 
the Auditor’s decision, but remitted the 
surcharge, thus depriving the ratepayers 
of any redress, although they admitted 
the rate of 2s. 6d. in the £1 wrongfully 
and illegally levied for such a purpose ; 
and, if the circumstances are as stated, 
will the Government say whether the 
ratepayers of Crossgate have any means 
of recovering the rate of 2s. 6d. thus 
illegally levied on them ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Sums 
amounting to about £130, which had 
been expended by the Durham Rural 
Sanitary Authority in providing a sewer 
for the contributory place of Crossgate, 
were disallowed by the Auditor on the 
ground that unpurified sewage was dis- 
charged through the sewer into the 
River Wear in contravention of the 
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Rivers Pollution Prevention Act. On 
an appeal by the members of the Sani- 
tary Authority who were surcharged, the 
Local Government Board confirmed the 
Auditor’s decision. It appeared, how- 
ever, that the river was largely polluted 
from other sources, and that, in fact, the 
new sewer had not occasioned any ma- 
terial increase in the pollution. It did 
not seem to the Board necessary to 
require that the members surcharged 
should personally bear the cost of the 
works, and they, therefore, remitted the 
disallowance and surcharge. I am not 
aware of any means by which the rate- 
payers of Crossgate can be recouped the 
amount in question. 


’ Emigration 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY—MR. E. M. 
LANGWORTHY — PRIVATE EXAMI- 
NATION. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that on Saturday last 
an examination in Bankruptcy in pro- 
ceedings against Mr. E. M. Langworthy 
was conducted in private, and the Press 
prevented from reporting what took 
place ; if he will state under what pro- 
vision of the Bankruptcy Acts the pro- 
ceedings were kept secret ; and, whether 
he will consider the advisability, if neces- 
sary, of amending the Law so as to 
secure publicity in cases where, as in 
the one referred to, the question at issue 
is an alleged fictitious transfer of pro- 
perty by a debtor with a view to defraud 

is creditors ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
An examination of certain persons is 
taking place in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings against Mr. E. M. Langworthy at the 
instance of the Chief Official Receiver. 
The proceedings are carried on under 
Section 27 of the Bankruptcy Act for 
the purposes of discovery, and the mode 
in which they are conducted is a matter 
within the province of the Bankruptcy 
Court itself. Such an examination is, 
however, as a matter of fact, conducted 
in private, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the Court, and the ends of justice 
might be entirely defeated if that were 
otherwise. But the ulterior proceedings 
to which the result of the examination 
may give rise will have the usual pub- 
icity. 

Hr. Ritchie 
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FREE CHURCH OF {SCOTLAND—MIS. 
SION STATION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether kis attention 
had been called to the Memorial from a 
Committee of the Free Church of Scot- 
land with regard to certain property be- 
longing to their Mission Station at Con- 
stantinople, dated 4th May, 1887; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will, in view of the statement of facts 
therein set forth, and considering that no 
pecuniary liability will be cast upon the 
Treasury, reconsider the instructions 
recently issued to Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at the Porte, and allow the 
property in question to be vested in the 
Embassy on trust for the Mission, in ac- 
cordance with precedent and the prayer 
of the Memorialists ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Memorial in ques- 
tion has been communicated to the Trea- 
sury, who have decided that, under the 
circumstances set forth in it, the property 
may be held in trust by the Embassy, 
on the condition that it shall entail 
no pecuniary liability on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the alarming increase in the number 
of emigrants from Ireland during the 
month of April of thepresent year; and, 
whether he can give the House any idea 
as to the cause of the increase ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: My attention has been directed to 
the considerable increase of emigration 
referred to in the Question. The hon. 
Gentleman might have gathered from 
the numbers which I stated a few days 
ago that my attention has been directed 
to the subject. In addition to the usual 
causes operating towards emigration, at 
present there is a considerable want of 
employment in the country, and there is 
a fear on the part of many as to the con- 
sequences likely to ensue from their past 
misconduct. There is likewise a disin- 
clination on the part of many others to 
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join Secret Societies, which, if they re- 
mained in the country, they would most 
probably be compelled to join. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD asked, 
whether the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman did not think the increase 
was due, at least in part, tothe intro- 
duction of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill into this House, and 
to the conviction on the part of the 

eople of Ireland—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! that 
isa matter of opinion, and not the sub- 
ject of the Question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, in answering the Question, 
had used the words, ‘‘ My attention has 
been directed.” The Question on the 
Paper was, whether the attention of 
the Chief Secretary had been directed to 
the subject ? 


INLAND REVENUE—THE INCOME TAX 
—CHARGE ON THE WIVES OF CIVIL 
AND MILITARY OFFICERS IN INDIA: 
AND OTHERS ABROAD. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the following General Instruction to the 
Surveyor of Taxes has been altered or 
cancelled :— 

‘“‘A wife receiving an allowance or remit- 
tances from her husband abroad is to be charged 
for the same as his agent, under the second 
proviso to s. 45 of Act 5 & 6 Vict., c. 35, when 
the remittances are derived from any kind of 
property out of the United Kingdom, whether 
real or personal, movable or immovable. But 
remittances derived from trade profits, salary, 
&c., are not chargeable ;’’ 


whether the portion of the pay of Civil 
or Military officers in India, remitted to 
their wives at home, comes under the 
word “salary,” and is not exempt from 
Income Tax, Income Tax having been 
already paid in India; whether he is 
aware that wives of Indian officers have 
been charged Income Tax in England on 
home remittances from their husband’s 
pay; and whether this is in accordance 
with the law ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, that the 
Instruction referred to had not been al- 
tered or cancelled. In answer to the 
second Question, he had to say that remit- 
tances such as the hon. Member had de- 
scribed were not liableto Income Tax pro- 
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vided the husband had not been at any 
time resident in this country during the 
year of assessment. But the exemption 
was not granted in connection with the 
payment of Income Tax in India. He 
was not aware that the wives of Indian 
officers were charged Income Tax under 
the circumstances mentioned ; but if the 
hon. Gentleman brought to his notice any 
case in which that had been done it would 
receive attention. 


IMMIGRATION OF DESTITUTE 
FOREIGNERS. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been called to the alleged immigra- 
tion into this country of a large number 
of foreigners in a destitute condition ; 
and, whether, if the statement is correct, 
the Government will endeavour to make 
such representations to Foreign Govern- 
ments as will put a check upon so heavy 
an addition to the burdens of the rate- 
payers of this country ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): There has been a con- 
siderable increase of foreigners in the 
East End of London who have become 
chargeable to the public, and complaints 
are also made of the impoverishment of 
wages caused by the competition of 
foreign labour in certain industries. If 
it were determined to take any steps to 
check the immigration of persons not 
in a condition to maintain themselves 
the matter would be one of domestic 
legislation, rather than for representa- 
tion to Foreign Governments. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) inquired, 
whether foreigners who entered English 
workhouses were sent back to their own 
country in the same way as Irish people 
were? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON replied 
that it was notorious that they could not 
send foreigners abroad in the same way 
that destitute people were sent to their 
own parishes. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT — DEATHS 
FROM STARVATION AND PRIVA- 
TION. 

Mr, J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a Return, re- 
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cently presented to this House, of 
deaths from starvation and privation 
in the Metropolitan District, whereby 
it appears that in the case of George 
Hicks, on whom an inquest was held 
on 12th March, 1886, the verdict of the 
jury was to the effect that— 

“ Death was accelerated by exposure to cold 
in the wood shed of Paddington Workhouse ;”’ 
and that in the case of Thomas Turner, 
on whom an inquest was held on the 8th 
December, 1886, the deceased— 

‘Had been deterred from asking further 
parochial relief by letters demanding repay- 
ment for a loan’ 
from the Edmonton Union; and, whe- 
ther any official inquiry has been made 
into these cases; and, if not, whether 
he will cause inquiry to be made? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
ecen the Return referred to. The at- 
tention of the Local Government Board 
was drawn to the case of Hicks at the 
time when it occurred, and they ascer- 
tained that a committee of the Padding- 
ton Guardians had inquired into the 
matter, and had come to the conclusion 
to make provision for warming the wood 
shed at the Workhouse. This report 
was adopted by the Guardians. I am 
inquiring whether the necessary altera- 
tions have been carried out. As regards 
the case of Turner, I am informed that 
when in June, 1886, he made applica- 
tion to the Edmonton Guardians for 
relief he applied for it on loan. He re- 
ceived relief in the months of June and 
July, but did not afterwards apply ; and 
it was not until November that applica- 
tion was made to him to commence the 
repayment of the value of the relief 
granted him. Whether this application 
deterred him from asking for further 
relief I am not at present able to say; 
but I am making further inquiries on 
the subject. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT) — DEFECTIVE WEAPONS — 
THE TESTS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
as all the bayonets in the hands of the 
Regular Tateatey have now been re- 
tested, he can state what was the test to 
which they were submitted, and when 
it was introduced, how many were so 
— and how many failed to pass the 
test 


Mr, J, G. Talbot 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
SrannorPe) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The long triangular Martini-Henry 
bayonets and the sword bayonets in 
the United Kingdom have been re- 
tested. The former were sprung on 
all three faces round a curved block 
2} inches high in the centre—struck 
twice on each flat, and gauged; also 
a large percentage were twisted from 
point tc socket through a quarter of 
a circle; 40,180 in the hands of the 
troops, and 123,400 in store were thus 
tested ; 43 per cent of those with the 
troops and 3 per’cent of those in store 
broke ; 4} per cent with the troops and 
1} per cent in store were under gauge ; 
214 per cent with the troops and 11 per 
cent in store were found to be soft ; and 
69 per ceut of those with the troops and 
84} per cent of those in store passed the 
re-testing. Of the sword bayonets, 12,800 
in the hands of troops and 22,000 in 
store were re-tested by being sprung 
round a curved block 2} inches high, or 
over a bridge giving the same bend, 
struck on an oak block on back and 
edge and on each flat, troughed, and 
gauged; 90 per cent of those with 
troops and 89} per cent of those in store 
passed the test. Of the remainder, in 
each case 9 per cent were soft, and 1 per 
cent of those with the troops and 1} per 
cent of those in store broke. Of the 
weapons which were returned as “ soft,” 
50 per cent of the sword bayonets 
passed, after being re-hardened and 
tempered ; and of the triangular bayo- 
nets, 75 per cent of those from the 
troops and 86 per cent of those in store 
passed under similar circumstances. As 
a much larger proportion of the weapons 
in the hands of the troops failed to pass 
the test than of those in store, it is evi- 
dent that the bayonets have seriously 
deteriorated since their issue to the 
troops. Troops at home are, of course, 
all armed with re-tested bayonets. Sup- 
plies have been sent to the Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt, and South Africa, and 
those in the hands of the troops at those 
stations have been recalled for the pur- 
pose of being re-tested. Those only that 
pass the re-test will be placed in store. 
As previously stated, the bayonets in 
possession of the Militia will be re- 
tested during the present year, and re- 
placed as necessary. I will now, with 
the permission of the House, refer to 
two Questions as to imperfect arms 
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which my hon. Friend has previously 


Superannuation and 


addressed to me. He inquired as to an 
alleged testing, with very bad results, of 
the swords of the Royal Horse Guards 
in October last; but the officer com- 
manding the regiment reports that no 
such test took place. Then, as regards 
the shovels which broke in the hands of 
men of the East Kent Regiment at 
Dover, I have to say that they were of 
a pattern introduced in 1871 from 
America as reserve intrenching tools. 
It was soon found that they were too 
light for ordinary unskilled work, and 
in 1875 a heavier and stronger pattern 
was introduced for general service; but 
the store of the light pattern was re- 
tained to be used gradually up. The 
tool is really a shovel, and answers 
fairly well at Chatham in the hands of 
the Sappers ; but it is not fit for use as 
a spade thrust into heavy soil. The 
central store of these shovels at Wool- 
wich is exhausted. Those at out-stations 
will be recalled, and replaced by proper 
spades. Steps are in progress to tho- 
roughly overhaul all intrenching tools, 
and to reject from store all as to the 
utility of which there can be any serious 
doubt. There remains the question of 
the sword bayonets of the City of London 
Artillery Volunteers. After repeated 
applications, since my hon. Friend’s 
Question, I have only this afternoon 
received Colonel Hope’s Report as to the 
tests to which they were subjected. I 
should, therefore, prefer to reply on this 
point to-morrow. 

Mr. HANBURY asked, whether the 
test to which the sword bayonets had been 
recently subjected was the same as that 
to which they were subjected when they 
were first issued ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; it isa 
much more severe test. Of course, the 
original testing took placsa long timeago. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) inquired, whether the 
new test would be applied to the in- 
trenchment shovels in the possession of 
the Infantry ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he under- 
stood that the arms and tools of all 
troops would be overhauled. 


SUPERANNUATION AND RETIRED 
ALLOWANCES—PENSION TO A CUS- 
TOM HOUSE OFFICER — FRAUDU- 
LENT DRAWING. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 

Secretary to the Treasury, Whether his 
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attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the annual pension of £40 of a 
Custom House official, named Leckey, 
who retired at the age of 67 in 1845, 
and died in 1852, was drawn by his wife 
for 23 years after his death, and for a 
further 12 years by his daughter, up to 
March of this year; whether he has 
reason to believe that similar cases are 
not uncommon; what precautions are 
taken to prevent imposition of this kind ; 
and, who are the officials to whose 
neglect the waste of public money in 
this instance was due? 

Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
S.W., Leigh) also asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether any step 
will be taken to inquire into the abuses 
recently expused of persons receiving 
pensions for many years after the lawful 
recipient has died; and whether during 
the present Session the Government 
intend to ask the House to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
Pension List ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Perhaps the hon. Member 
for the Leigh Division of Lancashire 
will allow me to deal with the Question 
which he has addressed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at the same time as 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Preston. As the House is, no doubt, 
aware, the offender in this case was 
prosecuted by the Board of Customs, 
was convicted of felony, and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment. I have made 
inquiries of the Offices that pay pensions, 
and I am informed that no similar case 
has been discovered in any of the Civil 
Departments, though in military pen- 
sions attempts at personation appear not 
to be uncommon. The Regulations for 
the payment of pensions require the 
production of a certificate, attested by a 
Justice of the Peace, notary public, or a 
member of certain specified classes of the 
community, of the continued existence 
of the person claiming to be entitled to 
the pension, and a false declaration, of 
course, exposes the offender to legal 
penalties. In addition to this, though 
not prescribed by the Regulations, it 
has been the practice in, I believe, all 
paying Departments, except the Cus- 
toms, to check the age of all claimants 
at certain intervals, and to exercise ex- 
treme care whenever the lapse of time 
since the grant of the pension or the age 
of a pensioner gave cause for exer- 
cising caution. I am considering whe- 
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ther this practice, or some development 
of it, should not be embodied in the 
Regulations. In the meantime, a general 
and careful scrutiny of pensioners is in 
rogress. The method appears to me to 
be one entirely for Departmental regu- 
lation, and in no way to call for inquiry 
by a Select Committee of this House. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is nobody respon- 
sible in this matter? 

Mr. JACKSON: Obviously the per- 
sons responsible are the officials in the 
Custom House. 

Mr. HANBURY: Will the hon. 
Gentleman endeavour to trace the per- 
sons who are responsible ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Is the hon. Gentleman aware that until 
a few years ago there was a person who 
appeared in the Pension List as receiv- 
ing a pension for services rendered in 
the American War of Independence ? 


[No reply. ] 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION OF 1889. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a copy of any communica- 
tions that have passed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government on the subject of the French 
Exhibition ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I shall be happy to lay 
upon the Table a copy of those commu- 
nications. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—HOURS OF 
UNLOADING. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
hours of 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., during which 
goods may be landed out of vessels ar- 
riving from beyond the seas in four 
months of the year without payment of 
charges for overtime for the officials at- 
tending, are not suitable for the present 
state of navigation, which has changed so 
greatly from sailing vessels to steamers, 
and to ask if the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury will exercise their 
option of appointing ‘ other hours,”’ by 
making the time 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. ? 

Tar SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): My attention has been 
called to this subject by Memorial from 
certain Chambers of Shipping. I will 


Mr. Jackson 
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consider the question in concert with the 
Customs authorities, and see whether 
any extension of the hours can be ob- 
tained without any serious increase of 
expense to the Customs Department. 


IMMIGRATION OF FOREIGNERS. 

Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether, in view of the Memoran- 
dum issued on the Immigration of 
Foreigners into the United Kingdom, he 
will consider the advisability of framing 
some such Regulations with regard to 
this immigration as are in force at 
New York? 

Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dez Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The matter to which the hon. Member 
refers is one of great intricacy; but I 
can assure him it is engaging the atten- 
tion of the Board of Trade. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — POWERS OF 
SHERIFF. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
If a Sheriff and those policemen who 
accompany him are entitled, whilst on 
eviction duty, to force their way through 
the lands of any farmer who objects, 
and says he will treat them as tres- 

assers; if they should refuse to leave, 
is the owner of the land empowered to 
use as much force as is necessary to re- 
move them; and, if so, will the Go- 
vernment, in order to prevent collisions 
between the policemen and the people, 
direct that, for the future, the evicting 
force shall go to the house to be evicted, 
by the ordinary road; and, is it a fact 
that the Sheriff and police have often 
forced their way through the lands of 
farmers who have objected ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRBLAND (Mr. Hormes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, that the Sheriff 
was not under the control of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. No complaint of 
the police had hitherto been made on 
the subject ; but if any case, in which it 
was alleged the police acted improperly, 
was brought under his notice, he would 
cause inquiries to be made into it. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — THE 
ROYAL TITLES. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 

Central) asked the First Lord of the 
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Treasury, If Her Majesty’s Government 
will consider, in connection with the 
forthcoming Jubilee rejoicings, and in 
concert with Colonial Governments, the 
desirability of advising the Crown to 
recognise the progress made during the 
50 years of Her Majesty’s reign by 
Canada, Australasia, South Africa, and 
many of the Colonies founded by the 
British people, by such further ex- 
tension of the Royal titles as may place 
other portions of the Empire on an 
equality in this respect with Great 
Britain, Ireland, and India ? 

Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) also asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether any action had 
been taken in consequence of the agree- 
ment unanimously come to at the Co- 
lonial Conference that, subject to Her 
Majesty’s pleasure, there should be an 
extension of the present title of Her 
Majesty, so as to include a distinct 
reference to the Colonies ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminister): My 
answer to this Question will also be an 
answer to a Question of which I have 
received private Notice from the hon. 
member for the Kirkdale Division of 
Liverpool. The Question of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield was brought under 
the consideration of the Colonial Dele- 
gates at the Conference ; and after some 
discussion they expressed themselves in 
favour of an extension of title, which 
would include the Colonies by special 
and distinct reference. Upon receiving 
an intimation of the opinion of the 
Delegates, Her Majesty’s Government 
instructed the Governors of the respon- 
sible Government Colonies to ascertain 
the views of their respective Ministers 
upon this question. To this inquiry full 
replies have not yet been received ; and 
there seems some little difference of 
opinion on the subject. It will, how- 
ever, receive careful consideration from 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


§21 


DOMINION OF CANADA—IMPORT 
DUTIES ON IRON. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON (Liver- 
pool, West Derby) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any official 
information in regard to the proposals, 
as reported by cable, of the Dominion 
Government to increase the import duties 
on pig iron by 100 per cent, on bar iron 
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by 150 per cent, and on puddled bars 
by 350 per cent; and, if these reports 
are correet, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will use their good offices with 
the Dominion Government to procure 
a modification of proposals, which, if 
carried into effect, would prove ‘highly 
detrimental to the iron trade of this 
country ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminister): Her 
Majesty’s Government have not received 
any official information in regard to any 
such proposals as these mentioned by 
my noble Friend ; but the Government 
would not be justified in making any 
official representation on the subject to 
the Government of the Dominion, even 
if such information had been received. 
Any representations should be addressed 
to the Dominion Government by parties 
who may be affected by the fiscal policy 
of Canada. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, What business the Government 
intended to take on Monday and Tues- 
day, and on Monday the 6th June ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suitn) (Strand, Westminister): The 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill will be proceeded with on Monday. 
I will on Monday state what Business 
will be taken on June 6. On Tuesday 
there will be the usual Motion for 
Adjournment, and perhaps oneor two 
small measures. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND)—PRO- 
CLAMATION OF THE DUNGANNON 
MEETING. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a Question of 
which I gave him Notice yesterday, but 
which I was not in my place to ask. 
The Question is this—Whether the Go- 
vernment have proclaimed the anti- 
coercion meeting at Dungannon ; and, if 
so, on what grounds; and perhaps the 
Chief Secretary would take this oppor- 
tunity of stating to the House, as he 
promised to do, what the policy of the 
Government in Ireland is to be in refer- 
ence to anti-coercion meetings ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): With re- 
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gard to the meeting at Dungannon, it 
has been proclaimed. The ground for 
the Proclamation is that, in the opinion 
of those responsible for the peace of the 
district, the meeting could not be held 
without endangerivg the public safety. 
The reasons for that opinion will not 
surprise hon. Gentlemen, and it is that 
party feeling runs very high in the dis- 
trict. It was found that even if the 
second meeting were prohibited, the 
chance of disturbance would have been 
very great, as those who had intended 
to hold the second meeting would have 
attended the first meeting, with the 
wane 5 result of great disturbance and 
oss of life. Under the circumstances, 
I am of opinion that the local magis- 
trates did their duty in proclaiming both 
meetings. : 

Mr. DILLON: The Chief Secretary 
promised, the other day, that the whole 
of this subject would be taken into the 
serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment ; and I would ask him a further 
Question on this matter—Whether, in 
the first place, it is not now the delibe- 
rate and avowed policy in the Province 
of Ulster to call rival meetings in every 
instance where an anti-coercion meeting 
is called; whether, Sir, that policy 
was not previously adopted and put 
down by force by Earl Spencer; and, 
whether the Irish Government will 
not follow the policy adopted by Earl 
Spencer under precisely similar circum- 
stances ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment propose to take any measures they 
think desirable and necessary to pre- 
serve the public peace; but 1 am per- 
fectly ready to give a pledge that I will 
do what I can to frustrate any intention 
on the part of any party, whatever that 
party may be, in Ireland, to stop the 
right of public meeting by calling bogus 
meetings at the same place and on the 
same day. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I am 
very thankful to hear this declaration 
by the Chief Secretary. Will he show 
us that he means it in this very case 
at Dungannon by permitting the first 
meeting ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not asking a Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STOREY: Excuse me, I am 
asking a Question. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is arguing the Question. 

Mr. STOREY: I will ask this Ques- 
tion. Will the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the case of Dungannon, or in the 
next similar case, allow the first meet- 
ing and probibit the second, and put 
down the men who interfere with the 
first ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; in 
any case similar to Dungannon [ should 
act exactly as I have acted in that case. 
Hon. Gentlemen must allow me to follow 
the example of Earl Spencer in reserving 
full discretion to the Government. I 
have stated the general lines of policy 
that we shall pursue; and I think hon. 
Gentlemen must allow me to act on my 
own judgment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
in the case of the very Dungannon 
meeting in 1884 Earl Spencer allowed 
the Nationalist meeting to be held, al- 
though a rival meeting was held and 
addressed by Colonel King - Harman, 
who expressed his regret that the Na- 
tionalist meeting was protected and al- 
lowed to be held by Earl Spencer? I 
wish to ask him whether the Orange 
meeting attended by Colonel King- 
Harman, and the Nationalist meeting 
addressed by myself and others, went 
off without any breach of the peace 
whatever ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is anxious to 
know what happened in 1884, and will 
give me Notice of the Question, either I 
or the Under Secretary will answer it. 
With regard to the inference he draws 
from the statement he makes, I must 
inform him that each case must be con- 
sidered on its own merits; and the fact 
that a certain policy was right in 1884 
is no proof, or even a presumption, that 
it is right in 1887. 


WAR OFFICE— ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT— REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
SION. 

In reply to Sir Watrer B. Barrreror 
(Sussex, N.W.), 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, the Report of the 
Commission would, in all probability, be 
circulated on Monday next. 
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MOTION. 
—_90—— 


PARLIAMENT — THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE (1882) — RULE 2.— AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 

ANNEXATIONS IN ZULULAND. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, Member for 
Northampton, rose in his place and 
asked leave to move the Adjournment 
of the House, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a definite matter of urgent pub- 
lic importance—namely, the recent An- 
nexation of portions of the Zuluterritory, 
without the consent or knowledge of this 
House. 


The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified— 

Mr. SPEAKER called on those Mem- 
bers who supported the Motion to rise in 
their places, and not less than 40 Mem- 
bers having accordingly risen :— 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was not 
surprised that so large a number of 
Members approved the course he had 
taken, because no man of independent 
mind could deny that this was a matter 
of urgent public importance, and because 
the news of this annexation had come 
upon the public unofficially through the 
newspapers, and with great suddenness 
and surprise, When he asked for a day 
to consider the subject, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) stated that the 
Zulu Question might be discussed on the 
Colonial Estimates. But as the Govern- 
ment already had Supply to take them 
to July, he did not know when that could 
be, and the right hon. Gentleman might 
as well have offered them the Ides of 
March; and even when they had the 
opportunity the subject could only be 
raised by moving the reduction of the 
salary of the Secretary for the Colonies. 
Besides which the Chairman of Com- 
mittees would probably rule out of Order 
a full discussion of the Question. He 
was, therefore, justified in bringing for- 
ward the Question at once and in the 
manner he had done. It must be ad- 
mitted that our policy in South Africa 
had for many years been a most costly 
one. The wars that took place before 
the Transvaal difficulty arose had cost 
this country from +£25,000,000 to 


£30,000,000 sterling, on whiva we had 
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still to pay a large sum annually for in- 
terest. Since then the Transvaal and 
Zulu Wars and annexation had entailed 
a public expenditure of some £12,000,000 
more. With reference to our relations 
with South Africa, and with Zululand in 
particular, from 1877 to the present year, 
he might remark that by the Zulu War 
and the measures by which it was im- 
mediately succeeded, we reduced a once 
flourishing nation to a state of almost 
absolute anarchy, and brought the people 
to a condition of starvation. Zebebu wasa 
rival chief of Cetewayo. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Sir Robert Fowler) laughs. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
That is not the way to pronounce the 
name. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
pretend to pronounce these names cor- 
rectly. He was not an Alderman of the 
City of London. His name was spelt 
Z-e-b-e-b-u, and he called that Zeb-ee- 
boo. Cetewayo was destroyed by Ze- 
bebu, who became master of Zululand. 
They were told by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) that Zulu- 
land had been practically annexed since 
1879. But, if so, why was it that we 
had simply acted as arbitrators between 
the Zulus and the Boers in settling the 
frontier line of the new Republic? That 
did not look like an act of sovereignty. 
The real condition of things at the com- 
mencement of the present year was that 
one-third of Zululand belonged to us, 
about one-half of it was independent, 
and the rest of it had become the new 
Boer Republic. All that could be ga- 
thered of what had transpired since then 
was only to be found in the vague state- 
ments of newspaper correspondents, andin 
ananswerof the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, given 
on Tuesday last, in which he gave an ac- 
count of how this annexation took place. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that on 
the 8th of February the chiefs were in- 
formed by Mr. Osborn that British pro- 
tection, carrying with it the supreme 
authority of Her Majesty’s Government, 
was to be extended to Eastern Zululand. 
Four days later, that was on the 12thof 
February, he telegraphed for information 
as to the feeling of the Zulus on the sub- 
ject, and received an answer on the 14th, 
giving it as Mr. Osborn’s opinion that 
the majority of the chiefs would gladly 
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accede. On the 15th the right hon. 
Gentleman said he recived a tele- 

am to the same effect from Sir 
Arthur Havelock. Now, this only began 
on the 8th of February, and by the 16th 
Her Majesty’s Government had decided 
to carry out this annexation. He did 
not know whether it was sprung upon 
the Zulus; but it seems to have been 
sprung upon Her Majesty’s Government 
by Mr. Osborn, and still more had it 
been sprung upon the House by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Speaking last 
night at a banquet given to Mr. John 
Robinson, Lord Onslow had said that 
the annexation was necessary to secure 
peace and quiet on the Northern Fron- 
tier of Natal, to prevent internecine 
war, by regulating the relations of the 
Boers with the Zulus, and to preserve 
the existence of the latter people. That 
was but the ordinary trash put forward 
by every Government that effected an 
annexation. The Conservatives in this 
respect were worse than the Liberals, 
but the Liberals were badenough. But 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for State perceived that a little more 
than that would be required by the 
House to explain this extraordinary an- 
nexation of territory. He therefore told 
the House, in answer to a Question, 
that the Zulus came under the perma- 
nent authority of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meut at the end of the warof 1879. He 
could not understand what was meant 
by the word ‘‘ permanent.” It was true 
that we occupied the country with troops, 
but afterwards withdrew and put up in- 
dependent kinglets. It would be re- 
membered that in 1880 the Natal Go- 
vernment was very anxious for the 
annexation, and there was a minute of 
Lord Wolseley’s protesting against it. 
There was another point. Was this new 
Republic part of the British Empire? 
The Government did not in any way 
interfere when the Boers sought to 
establish their new Republic. Instead 
of stepping in and saying—‘ How has 
this been done?” they stepped in as 
arbitrators, and assisted in settling the 
frontier. The fact had to be faced that 
suddenly a huge territory as large as 
Ireland—[{An hon. Memper: Not so 
large. |—well, say half as large—had 
been annexed, while Parliament had 
had no information, and there had 
been no discussion. They had had 
a very great experience of annexa- 
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tion in South Africa and elsewhere on 
the part of the Conservatives. They 
wanted to draw a trail over their con- 
duct in Great Britain by some swagger 
abroad, so that they might say—‘‘ Look 
what a Government we are—we have 
increased the area of the British Em- 
pire.” As he had said, there was no 
information on the subject forthcoming, 
and there had been no discussion, and 
they were told that perhaps there would 
be an opportunity of discussing it on 
the Colonial Estimates whenever they 
might come on. It was said in support 
of the annexativn that it would prove 
a very remunerative speculation. The 
same thing was said of the annexation 
of Burmah. It was not known what 
Burmah had cost at present; but it 
must be a very wealthy country if it 
could afford an equivalent to that Bill. 
In all probability the Zulus hated us, 
and they would be very silly if they did 
not; for we had been a persistent curse 
to the country. The probability was that 
just as the Zulus objected to the Boers 
taking their country, so they objected to 
us doing the same, and anyone who went 
into their country to make war upon 
them or annex them was their enemy, 
and justly so. In fact, they wanted to 
be independent both of Boers and Eng- 
lishmen. If Zululand were taken, Ton- 
galand must also be taken. That wasa 
very rich country, and he already saw a 
greedy look in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s eye. But if we annexed the ter- 
ritory, what should we do with Amaton- 
galand ? and when we had swallowed 
up Zululand and Amatongaland, what 
should we do with Swaziland? He was 
perfectly certain that if we got med- 
diing with Swaziland we should get 
into difficulties. In Africa they were 
reverting to the grand schemo of 
Lord Salisbury; they wanted annexa- 
tion to this country, and they wanted 
unity, as it was called. He was not 
surprised that the English merchants 
connected with Southern Africa should 
be in favour of this annexation; they 
were always wanting this country to do 
something which would end in war, in 
order that a portion of the money should 
go into their pockets. They made their 
livings out of our small wars, and the 
very fact of their being in favour of the 
annexation was the best reason why they 
should be against it. He was opposed 
to all these Tory annexations. The Go- 
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vernment professed to have shaken off 
their Jingo policy. He believed they 
were Jingoes still, and would remain 
Jingoes to the end of the chapter. He 
had moved the adjournment as a pro- 
test against this annexation. He be- 
lieved a large number of hon. Members 
were of opinion that our policy in South 
Africa had been not only a most expen- 
sive one, but a most injurious one to the 
honour of the country. We were, with- 
out exception, the greatest robbers and 
marauders in regard to these annexa- 
tions that had ever existed upon the face 
of the globe. If Russia took some little 
territory for the benefit of their frontier 
we said it was scandalous on the part of 
Russia. We were worse than other 
countries, because we were hypocrites 
also, for we plundered and always pre- 
tended that we did so for other people’s 
good. Slave-cwners said they took 
slaves from Africa for their benefit ; but 
whether this annexation proved bene- 
ficial to the Zulus or not, he was certain 
it would be by no means beneficial to 
the British taxpayers, and, therefore, he 
thought they ought to protest from the 
very first against the Government re- 
commencing that career of crime and 
annexation which distinguished them in 
1878. He knew that in protesting 
against this annexation they would be 
told that they were obstructionists— 
[ Cries of “Hear, hear!” ] He thought 
so. Hon. Members opposite had such 
confidence in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to allow them to do whatever 
they pleased without let, hindrance, or 
explanation. He perfectly understood 
their desire to coerce Ireland, but Ire- 
land was not the only part of the British 
Empire. Hon. Members on the Opposi- 
tion side, on the other hand, thought 
that on the present occasion they ought 
to take advant»ge of the Rule which 
allowed them to move the adjournment 
of the House, in order that the Minister 
might give some clear and definite ex- 
planation of what had been done. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Sir Henry Hottanp) 
(Hampstead) said, he would in the first 
o enter a protest, which the hon. 

ember evidently expected would be 
entered, and which he (Sir Henry 
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Holland) thought might most justly be 
entered against the course which the 
hon. Member had taken. He protested 
against this Motion for adjournment 
being made during the discussion of the 
Irish Criminal Procedure Bill, and solely 
for the purpose of delaying the discus- 
sion on that Bill. Entertaining that view, 
he should endeavour, as shortly as pos- 
sible, to answer the argument put for- 
ward by the hon. Member. In the first 
place, he must remark that when the 
hon. Gentleman said this matter had 
been sprung upon the House, he must 
have carefully refrained from reading 
the Blue Book which was presented not 
long ago, and in which the question of 
the protection of Zululand and of its 
annexation was raised over and over 
again. To understand this question 
properly it was necessary to go back to 
the end of the war of 1879. At that 
time, Zululand came under the para- 
mount authority of Her Majesty. She 
might, without doubt, have exercised 
that authority, and annexed the whole 
territory. That authority, although 
not fully exercised by us, had always 
existed, and had been fully recognized 
over and over again by the Zulus. It 
was recognized when we parcelled out 
Zululand among the Chiefs, and again 
when Cetewayo was restored. The 
conditions which specified that para- 
mount authority were read out publicly 
when Cetewayo was restored to his 
monarchy. Cetewayo, ill-advised and 
ill-counselled, broke his pledges to Her 
Majesty’s Government, fought Usibebu, 
was defeated and died. His son Dini- 
zulu and the Usutu Chiefs then, in 1884, 
called in the Boers to assist them 
against Usibebu, and by the agreement 
of August, 1884, the Zulus practically 
ceded 4,234 square miles of country to 
the Boers, being a larger portion of land 
than is now recognized as the New Re- 
public. Afterwards, the Chiefs became 
alarmed at the rapid encroachment of 
the Boers, which threatened their entire 
absorption, and they appealed to Her 
Majesty as the paramount authority to 
defend them. He would not take up 
the time of the House by reading the 
passages, but would refer them to pag: s 
74 and 92 of [C. 4,645.] There were 
interviews with Sir Arthur Havelock in 
March and May, 1886, when in answer 
to appeals to save them from utter ruin 
the Chiefs were told that it was not pos- 
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sible to withhold recognition of the New 
Republic, but that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, although it was impossible to 
save all, or nearly all, for them, would 
endeavour to save as much they could. 
They then expressed their thanks, and 
said that, if the Government would take 
charge of them they would be taken care 
of, and freed from their troubles. The 
New Republic was recognized by Lord 
Granville in March, 1886, and Sir 
Arthur Havelock was then authorized 
to negotiate for a demarcation of bound- 
ary between the Republic and Eastern 
Zululand. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
found no fault with that policy of the 
late Government. On the contrary, he 
was inclined to think that it was the best 
policy in the interest of the Zulus. 
After some troublesome negotiations 
and troubles an agreement was signed on 
22nd October, 1886, by which Commis- 
sioners wereto be appointed to settle the 
Boundary. The Commission was com- 
posed of English, Boer, and Zulu Com- 
missioners ; but the latter did not attend. 
His presence might have been useful, 
but it wasclearly not indispensable, as 
the Zulus had placed themselves in our 
hands. Thedemarcation was completed 
on the 25th of January, 1887, and al- 
though there was no doubt that some 
of the Zulu Chiefs had protested against 
the boundary agreed upon with the 
Boers, the ground of their protest was 
cut away from their feet by the fact 
that they had themselves invited in the 
Boers, and given them a much larger 
piece of territory than they had under 
this agreement and demarcation; and, 
also, because they had placed them- 
selves unreservedly in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and agreed 
to abide by what we did for them. 
Nor was there, in truth, any ground for 
complaint or protest. British Zululand 
will contain about 8,220 square miles— 
the Reserve Territory containing about 
2,567 square miles, and Eastern Zulu- 
land 5,653 square miles—and this is 
irrespective of the St. Lucia Lake dis- 
trict, about 680 square miles. The area 
of the New Republic is 2,854 square 
miles, not much more than one-fourth 
of the total area. Again, by the agree- 
ment of August, 1884, the Zulus had 
practically ceded to the Boers some 
4,234 square miles, and, therefore, the 
difference of 1,380 square miles had 
been secured to the Zulus by the inter- 
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vention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
On the 8th February, 1887, Mr. Osborn 
informed the Zulus that protection, 
carrying with it the supreme authority of 
Her Majesty’s Government, was to be 
extended to Eastern Zululand, ‘and 
Chiefs and people therein.” The ques- 
tion of protecting or annexing Zululand 
had for some time occupied the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and as 
far back as September, 1886, Mr. Stan- 
hope had informed Sir Arthur Havelock 
that the question of a general protec- 
torate over Zululand was reserved for 
consideration, and called upon him for 
his views on the proposal contained in 
his recent despatches for annexing that 
country to Natal. He (Sir Henry 
Holland) telegraphed to Sir Arthur 
Havelock on the 12th February to learn 
what was the then attitude of the Zulus, 
and whether there was any more general 
favourable feeling towards British pro- 
tection. On the 14th he received a 
telegram in reply stating as follows :— 

** Views as to general favourable feelings of 
Zulus strengthened by subsequent information 
received. Cardew recently returned from 
Zululand expresses opinion that people are pre- 
pared to accept British Government. Osborn 
says only obstacle is opposition of Ndabuko, 
other Chiefs do not offer any opposition to; 
thinks that majority, inclusive of Umnyamana, 
will gladly accede. People will be specially 
glad of British rule.” 

And again on the 14th February he 
received another telegram containing 
the following words :— 

‘Announcement received favourably by 
Umnyamana, who promised to send informa- 
tion to all headsmen thereof. Dinuzulu and 
Undabuko did not reply.” 

Then on the 15th he received another 
telegram, which showed that Dinuzulu, 
Undabuko, and other Chiefs had given 
a favourable answer. In these circum- 
stances he approved of Mr. Osborn’s 
action, but that approval was not given 
until it appeared from those best quali- 
fied to offer an opinion, that the Chiefs 
and people assented to British rule. 
The only point that then remained for 
the decision of the Government was 
whether we should exercise sovereignty 
and annex Zululand or only establish a 
protectorate. Both Sir Arthur Havelock 
and Mr. Osborn strongly advocated an- 
nexation, and there were strong and 
weighty reasons for annexation as 
against a protectorate. Under a pro- 
tectorate Her Majesty had no power of 
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legislation, and the Government had 
been advised that she could not, under 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts, 1848 to 
1878—which define Her authority in 
foreign countries—obtain legal jurisdic- 
tion over foreigners without the consent 
of their Governments, although she 
might establish Courts for her own 
subjects, and, if so conceded by the 
authorities of the country, over persons 
actually subject to Her protection. 
Again, in a protectorate Her Majesty 
could not issue titles to land, a matter 
of importance in Zululand, where in- 
dividual ownership is practically un- 
known. These difficulties were all felt 
in Bechuanaland. There we began 
with a protectorate, and it broke down 
as soon as ever Europeans of different 
nationalities came into the country, and 
like difficulties had been experienced in 
governing the Reserve as a protectorate. 
He believed the Governmentacted wisely 
in abandoning a protectorate in favour 
of annexation. The situation, from a 
financial point of view, was satisfactory. 
He had already shown, in an answer to 
the hon. Member for Caithness, that the 
management of the Reserve under Sir 
Arthur Havelock had been most suc- 
cessful; £1,500 out of £6,000 advanced 
out of the Imperial Treasury had been 
repaid, and Sir Arthur Havelock had a 
cash balance of £6,736. The Revenue 
of the Reserve for the current year was 
estimated at about £11,980, and the ex- 
penditure at £9,748, so that there would 
be a balance of about £2,200, in addi- 
tion to the Reserve balance of £6,736. 
The increase in the cost of the adminis- 
tration of Zululand was calculated at 
about £6,000 a-year, and about £5,000 
would be due this year. Looking to the 
disturbed state of the country, the 
struggles through which the Zulus had 
been going, and their impoverished con- 
dition, it had not been thought wise to 
levy a Native Hut Tax this year. It 
was proposed to take £5,000 from the 
balance of the Reserve and apply it to 
the purposes of the Government. It 
was calculated that in future years Hut 
Taxes, licenses, and imposts, such as 
were levied in the Reserve, would cover 
the expenses of administration. He 
felt that he had not done justice to the 
case, because he thought the question 
ought not to have been brought on now, 
and he had, therefore, contented himself 
with simply stating the v:ow ofthe Govern- 
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ment and the grounds for their decision. 
| Her Majesty’s Government had been 
throughout actuated bya desire to do the 
best for the Zulus, and to maintain not 
only their liberty, but as large a part as 
— of theirterritory. The task had 

een full of difficulty, and he could not 
close his remarks without bearing testi- 
mony to the zeal, ability, and judgment 
displayed by Sir Arthur Havelock and 
Mr. Osborn in dealing with these difficult 
questions. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he entirely agreed with 
the action of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) in bring- 
ing this matter forward, and in his 
statement of facts, but he did not agree 
with the conclusion at which he had 
arrived. If we had to begin all over 
again it would be better to have nothing 
to do with Zululand. We committed a 
blunder and a crime in taking Zululand, 
But we had done these unfortunate per- 
sons so much injury that we were bound 
to do something for them. The hon. 
Member for Northampton had greatly 
exaggerated the geographical aspect of 
the question. The whole of Zululand was 
only about one-quarter of the area 
of Ireland. Whatever happened, he 
earnestly hoped that the country would 
not be treated like Basutoland, and 
handed over to Natal. The Zulus had a 
great deal to complain of in our having 
allowed the Boers to take part of their 
territory. The Boers were called in by 
discontented Zulus because they wanted 
to get possession of lands which did not 
belong to them. Having done them this 
wrong, it was the more incumbent on us 
not to hand the Zulus over to the ten- 
der mercies of the oligarchy in Natal. 
He would approve of the action of the 
Government if it would lead to a bond 
Jide protectorate of the natives; but 
what he feared and apprehended was 
that the country would at a later period 
be handed over to Natal, which would 
be a most objectionable step, and it ap- 
peared to him to be contemplated as 
possible by the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. He 
again said, that if the Government would 
give them some pledge that they meant 
to administer this territory, and not leave 
it to a few Europeans in South Africa, 
then he thought the right thing had 
been done. If not, he believed an in- 
justice would be done. 
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Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Labouchere) had not adopted a 
very convenient mode of bringing that 
important question before the House ; 
but, seeing how few opportunities the 
Session presented for doing so, he (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) could hardly blame 
him for the course he had taken. As he 
had been Under Secretary of State for 
the Colony while the negotiations which 
culminated in this settlement were 
going on, he should be glad to be 
allowed to say a few words on the 
subject. It was but fair to his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) to 
say that he had to make the best of a 
bad business. They must bear in mind 
that the Zulus, though a very brave 
people by nature, and once possessed of 
a splendid military organization, had 
like most semi-savage nations, utterly 
collapsed when conquered. They had 
lost not only their spirit of independence 
and self-reliance, but their very sense 
of nationality. He referred shortly to 
the events which had followed on the 
Zulu War, to which all the evils of the 
country were to be traced, and especi- 
ally to the agreement of August, 1884, 
under which the Zulu Chiefs had prac- 
tically ceded to the Boers nearly the 
whole of their territory. The existence 
of that agreement made it impossible for 
Lord Granville—whose views would be 
found expressed in the despatch of March 
11, 1885—altogether to ignore the claims 
of the Boers. The present Secretary of 
State for the Colonies had, in fact, taken 
up the negotiations for a settlement of 
the question where the late Government 
left them, and after listening attentively 
to the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
could not say that his statement was un- 
satisfactory. The settlement was, on the 
whole, more favourable to the Zulus 
than had been anticipated ; nor could it 
be said that it had been sprung upon 
them. He was as much opposed to an- 
nexation asanyone; but, unfortunately, 
we had got ourselves so entangled in 
this matter that we must either throw 
the Zulus over entirely, in which case 
they would be ‘‘eaten up” by the Boers— 
who were a most voracious race—or we 
must take them in some way or other 
under our charge. Of the two, he pre- 
ferred an annexation to a protectorate, 
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which meant responsibility without con- 
trol. The really important question 
was would this arrangement last? He 
was not afraid of the Zulus, who were 
utterly broken and dispirited; but he 
did fear the Boers, and he could only 
approve the settlement upon the under- 
standing that every care would be taken 
to secure their loyal and scrupulous ob- 
servance of the Treaty. 


Dr. Crank and Mr. W. H. Swmira 
rose at the same time to address the 
House—— 


Mr. SPEAKER called upon Mr. W. 
H. Surrna—— 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I claim, Sir, to 
move that the Question be now put. 
[Loud cries of assent and dissent. | 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question is that the Question be now 
put. 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘That the 
Question be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 278 ; Noes 
156: Majority 122. 


AYES. 


Agg-Gardner, J. T. Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
Ainslie, W. G. F.C 

Allsopp, hon. G. 
Antherst, W. A. T. 


Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H. L 


Bristowe, T. L. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J. F. 


LL. Brookfield, A. M. 
Anstruther, H. T. Brooks, Sir W. C. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Brown, A. H. 


Atkinson, H. J. Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Baden- Powell, G. S. Ash.-B. 

Baggallay, E. Burghley, Lord 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Caine, W. 8S. 

Baird, J. G. A. Caldweii, J. 


Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Campbell, J. A. 
Banes, Major G. E. Campbell, R. F. F. 
Baring, Viscount Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Bartley, G. C. T. Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Charrington, 8. 


Bates, Sir E. Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 
Baumann, A. A. R. H. 8. 

Beach, W. W. B. Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Beadel, W. J. Cochrane- Baillie, hon. 
Beckett, E. W. C. W. A. N. 
Beckett, W. Coddington, W. 


Bective, Earl of Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G.C. Commerell, Adml. Sir 
Bentinck, W. G. C. J. E. 

— Commander Compton, F. 


G. R. Cooke, C. W. R. 
Bickford-Smith, W. Corbett, J. 
Biddulph, M. Corry, Sir J. P. 
Bigwood, J. Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 
Blundell, Colonel H. Cross, H. 8. 

B. H. Crossley, E. 
Bond, G. H. Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Bonsor, H. C. O. 


Currie, Sir D. 
Boord, T. W. Curzon, Viscount 
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Curzon, og N. 

Dalrymple, C. 

Davenport, H. T. 

De Worms, Baron H. 

Dimsdale, Baron R. 

Dorington, Sir J. E. 

Dugdale, 

Duncan, Colonel F. 

erage : 

Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. H 


Eaton, H. W. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Edwards- Moss, T. C. 

Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Elliot, hon. H, F, H 

Elliot, G. W. 

Elton, C. I. 

Evelyn, W. J. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Fielden, T 

Finch, G. H. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
JI.W 


Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 


A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
J.8. 
Gedge, S. 
Gent-Davis, R. 
Gibson, J. G. 
Giles, A. 
Gilliat, J.S8. 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Goldsworthy, 
General 
Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. 
Gray, C. W. 
Green, Sir E. 
Greene, E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grotrian, F. B. 
Grove, Sir T. F. 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Hall, C 


Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 


Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
et Gen. Sir E. 


Major- 


Hanbury, R. W. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardcastle, F, 


Annexations 


Hartington, Marq. of 
Havelock - Allan, Sir 


H. M. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 
Heaton, J. H. 
Heneage, right hon. E. 


Herbert, hon, 8. 
Hill, » Fight hon. Lord 


A. W. 
Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Hill, A. S. 
Holland, right hon. 
Sir H. T. 
Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howard, J. 
Howard, J. M. 
Howorth, H. H. 


“—e- ’ Hallett, Col. 


Hale E. H. 

Hunt, F. 8. 

Hunter, Sir W. G. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Jennings, L. J. 
Johnston, W. 
Kelly, J. R. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenrick, 

Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
~~ - Slaney, Col. 


Ker, R. W. B. 

Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 

King - Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. R. 

en 


Knowles, L. 

Lafone, A 

Lambert, C. 

Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 

Lawrence, W. F. 

Lea, T. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Leighton, 8. 

Lethbridge, Sir R. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Llewellyn, E. H. 

Long, W. H. 

Low, M. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Lowther, J. W. 

Lubbock, Sir J. 

Lymington, Viscount 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

Macdonald, right hon. 
J.H.A. 


Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
M‘ + Hogg, Sir J: 


M'Lagan, P 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 
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March, Earl of 

Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 

Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 

Matthews, rt. hn. H. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. C. 

Milvain, T. 

More, R. J 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Morrison, W. 

Mowbray, right hon. 
Sir J. B. 

Mowbray, R. G. ©. 

Mulholland, H. L. 

Murdoch, C. T. 

Newark, Viscount 

Noble, W. 

Northcote, hon. H. 8. 

Norton, R. 

O’ Neill, hon. R. T. 

Paget, Sir R. H. 

Parker, C. 8. 

Parker, hon. F. 

Pearce, W 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 

Pitt- Lewis, G. 

— right hon. D. 


Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. OC. 
Rankin, J 
Richardson, T. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. OC. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robertson, W. T. 
Ross, A. H. 

Round, J. 

Russell, T. W. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Salt, T. 
Sclater-Booth, rt. hn. 
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Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 
hon. Sir H. J. 
Selwyn, Captain C. W. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Shirley, W. 8. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, W 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J 
Stewart, M. J. 
Sutherland, T. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Taylor, F 
Temple, Sir R. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Trotter, H. J. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Verdin, R 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Watson, J. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
West, Colonel W. CO. 
Wharton, J. L. 
Whitley, E. 
Williams, J. Powell- 
Wilson, Sir 8. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
ood, N. 


WwW 

Wortley, © . B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


NOES. 


G. 
Sellar, A. C. 
Abraham, W. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 
Anderson, C. H. 


Atherley-Jones, L: 

Balfour, Sir G 

Barbour, W. B. 

Barclay, J. W. 
arry, 

Beaumont, -— B. 
i J 

Blake, T. 

Blane, A. 

Bolton, J. C. 

Bradlaugh, C. 

Bright, Jacob 

Bright, W. L. 

Broadhurst, H. 

Brown, A. L. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. 


. (Glam.) Cameron, J. M. 


Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, H. 
Carew, J. L. 
Chance, P. A. 
Channing, F. A. 


Coleridge, hon. B. 
Connolly, L, 

Conway, M. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Cossham, H 

Cox, J. R. 

Craig, J. 

Crawford, W. 
Cremer, W. R. 


T. E. 
Esmonde, Sir'T. H. G- 
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Esslemont, P. Palmer, Sir C. M. 
Farquharson, Dr. R, Paulton, J. M. 
Finucane, J. Pease, Sir J. W. 
Flynn, J. C. Pickersgill, E. H. 
Foley, P. J. Picton, J. A. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. Pinkerton, J. 
Fuller, G. P, Powell, W. R. H. 
Gardner, H. Power, P. J. 
Gilhooly, J. Power, R. 

Gill, H. J. Price, T. P. 
Graham, R. C. Priestley, B. 
Gully, W. C. Pyne, J. D. 
Harrington, E. Rathbone, W. 
Harris, M. Redmond, W. H. K. 
Hayden, L. P. Reed, Sir E. J. 
Healy, M. Richard, H. 
Healy, T. M. Roberts, J. 
Holden, I. Robertson, E. 
Hooper, J. Roe, T. 


Howell, G. 
Hunter, W. A. 
Illingworth, A. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
James, C. H. 
Joicey, J. 

Jordan, J. 
Kennedy, E. J. 
Kenny, C. 8. 
Kenny, J. E. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Lacaita, C. C. 
Lalor, R. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leahy, J. 

Lewis, T. P. 
Macdonald, W. A. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Laren, W. S. B. 
Marum, E. M. 
Montagu, S. 
Morgan, O. V. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Nolan, J. 
O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O’Brien, P. 
O'Brien, P. J. 
©’Connor, A. 


Rowlands, J. 
Rowlands, W. B. 
Rowntree, J. 
Schwann, C. E. 
Sexton, T. 

Shaw, T. 
Sheehan, J. D. 
Sheehy, D. 

Sheil, E. 

Stack, J. 
Stevenson, F. S. 
Storey, S. 

Stuart, J. 
Sullivan, D. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Swinburne, Sir J. 
Thomas, A. 
Tuite, J. 

Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Wallace, R. 
Wardle, H. 
Warmington, C. M. 
Will, J. 8. 
Williams, A. J. 
Williamson, J. 
Williamson, 8S. 
Wilson, H. J. 
Wilson, I. 
Winterbotham, A. B. 
Woodall, W. 
Wright, C. 

Yeo, F. A. 


O'Connor, J. (‘Tippry.) 


O’Connor, T. P. 
O’ Hanlon, T. 
O’ Hea, P. 

O’ Kelly, J. 


TELLERS. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Labouchere, H. 


Question put, “That this House do 


now adjourn.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 142; Noes 
280: Majority 138.—(Div. List, No. 


158.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
give Notice, Sir, that on as early an 


opportunity as 
attention of the 


ssible I will call the 
ouse to your action and 


the action of the Leader of the House in 
proposing the closure on this occasion, 
and move a Resolution. 
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ORDERS OF TiAE DAY. 
— — — 

CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 

LAND) BILL.—[Bux 217.] 


(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 18th May. | 
| TENTH NIGHT. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Summary JURISDICTION. 


Clause 2 (Extension of summary juris- 
diction). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
have to wove as an Amendment after 
the word “shall,” in the first line of the 
sub-section, the words ‘wilfully and 
knowingly.” Iam compelled to move 
this Amendment owing to the peculiar 
form in which the Government have 
worded their clause. They appear de- 
sirous of creating new crimes which have 
never before been heard of. We know 
very well what the crime of conspiracy 
is, and in the enactments dealing with 
that crime the offence has been specifi- 
cally named. But for the purposes of 
this Act the Government describe the 
offencenot as ‘‘conspiracy,”’ but as taking 
part in any criminal conspiracy. The 
point I wish to make is—that no man 
ean criminally conspire without being 
guilty of conspiracy, but that any man 
may innocently take part in a criminal 
conspiracy, and itis to protect a person 
in that position, who may be affected by 
the peculiar phraseology of the clause, 
that I move this Amendment. I do not 
know what attitude the Government may 
be disposed to assume towards it ; but I 
presume they are not anxious to commit 
anybody under the clause unless he has 
been guilty of some offence. Ifa man 
participates in a criminal conspiracy, no 
doubt he ought to be punished; but 
there are a number of acts which a man 
may do innocently, but which would, 
nevertheless, make him liable under this 
clause. For instance, let me suppose 
that one of the overt acts of conspiracy 
was the holding of a meeting, and that 
the conveners of the meeting employed 
a bill-poster who was utterly innocent, 
who did not know what the meeting was 
called for, and who might even be unable 
to read the placard. As the Bill stands, 
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the posting of the placard convening the 
meeting may be held to be an overt act 
of conspiracy, and the bill-poster would 
have rendered himself liable to punish- 
ment under the peculiar phraseology of 
this section, which punishes a man not 
for conspiring, but for taking part know- 
ingly or not in a criminal conspiracy. I 
trust the Government will see that, as 
the clause is drawn at present, there is a 
distinct difficulty which ought to be re- 
moved in some way or other. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, after the word ‘‘ shall,” to insert the 
words ‘ wilfully and knowingly.” —( Mr. 
Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): As far as I understand the 
words proposed by the hon. Member, 
they would neither add clearness to the 
wording of the Bill, nor improve its 
substance. In those circumstances, and 
according to the canon I laid down 
yesterday, it is impossible for the Go- 
vernment to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I protest 
against this mode of dealing with an 
Amendment on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He will not even conde- 
scend to give us his reasons for refusing 
the Amendment. We have seen some 
strange proceedings already this even- 
ing; but the right hon. Gentleman is 
presuming a little too far. I ask, and I 
ask respectfully, that we shall have some 
reasons given to us for any decision the 
Government come to. We cannot be 
expected to be content with the simple 
declaration of a Minister that he will 
not accept the Amendments we put for- 
ward. I protest against the attitude the 
right hon. Gentleman has assumed, 
and I ask him to observe the ordinary 
courtesy of giving the reasons of the 
Government for not accepting an Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I meant no 
discourtesy, and with due respect to the 
hon. Member, I did give a reason. I 
said the reason why we refuse the 
Amendment is that according as I read 
the words they neither make the Bill 
clearer nor in any way better. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman think he 
has added to his former statement ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I do 
not. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then, if he has 
added nothing to his former statement, 
he has been wasting the time of the 
Committee. There is such a thing as 
tedious and irrelevant repetition, Mr. 
Courtney, and when that is committed 
by a Minister it becomes specially offen- 
sive. I will tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man this—that if the Government sup- 
pose they will shorten the discussion by 
giving such answers, they are greatly 
mistaken. A reply by the Government 
having been refused, I beg to move, Mr. 
Courtney, that you do report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Jr. 
T. M. Healy.) 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 114; 
Noes 253: Majority 139,—(Div. List, 
No. 159.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I maintain that 
the Government ought to provide some 
safeguard for innocent persons, and not 
leave the matter to the Resident Magis- 
trates. Language so vague as this 
section, as it now stands, has never been 
employed in an Act of Parliament. The 
terms of the Amendment, however, are 
the common phraseology of an Act of 
Parliament, so that the Irish Chief 
Secretary is altogether mistaken when he 
says that the Amendment will not im- 
prove the clause. It improves it in a 
most distinct manner. Take the case of 
a carman, who has driven persons to a 
meeting. The persons who are on the 
car may be attending the meeting for 
the purpose of taking part in a so-called 
criminal conspiracy, which the Lord 
Lieutenant has proclaimed. An election 
may be going on, or it may bea National 
League meeting that is about to be held ; 
but the carman will have taken these 
men on his car quite innocently. Never- 
theless, under this clause, he may be 
proceeded against for having taken part 
in a criminal conspiracy. Then, again, 
take the case of a man who has addressed 
envelopes. There may be to-morrow, 
in the City of London, men addressing 
envelopes by the thousand, but the con- 
tents of the letters enclosed in such 
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- envelopes may be altogether unknown 
to those who address them, and yet the 
mere fact of addressing them may in- 
volve a criminal conspiracy. In this 
case we throw the burden of proof on 
the individual. If this were an English 
Bill, it would be said that this is a very 
grave and important matter, and that a 
conspirator so-called should act with 
knowledge. The Bill does not say that 
any criminal conspirator should be 
punished, nor does it deal with a con- 
spiracy ; but it uses a much wider net, 
and says that “‘any person who takes 
part in a criminal conspiracy” —a vague 
term, never used hitherto in an Act of 
Parliament—shall be punishable under 
the clause. We are, therefore, driven to 
ask that it shall be ‘“‘any person who 
knowingly takes part in a criminal con- 
spiracy.” We think the Government 
are bound to employ some saving phrase 
in the case of these men. The Chief 
Secretary refuses even to put in the 
words “criminally conspires,”’ which 
would be a sufficient safeguard, because 
even the most far-reaching Resident 
Magistrate would not be able to say that 
the mere fact of driving a man upon a 
car was proof that the carman had 
criminally conspired. Let me give, as 
an illustration, what actually did take 
place in the County of Kerry a short 
time ago. A carman was unfortunately 
engaged to drive some men who were 
drunk, or rather, he gave them what is 
called a “‘lift.” One of them fired off a 
revolver for mere swagger—a practice 
which the hon. Member for South Bel- 
fast (Mr. Johnston) is, no doubt, very 
familiar with in the region he repre- 
sents. The police not only arrested the 
unfortunate driver of the car, but kept 
him in gaol for four months, when a 
nolle prosequi was entered, and the case 
was laughed out of Court. There was 
no pretence for saying that the car driver 
had anything to do with the transaction; 
yet he was detained in prison for four 
months, without bail, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench having refused bail 
simply because he happened to be 
driving a man on a car who committed 
an indiscreet act. I wish the Committee 
to bear in mind that this was done under 
the ordinary law, which is not nearly so 
harsh as the provisions of the present 
Bill. We have no desire that persons 
who are guilty should not be brought 
within the meshes of the law; but we 
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remember the old prov rb, ‘“ That it is 
better that ninety-nine guilty men should 
escape than that one innocent man 
should suffer.” The very reverse of that 
proposition is provided in this sub- 
section. It says virtually that ten men 
may be guilty of a criminal conspiracy, 
and 1,000 may take part in it innocently, 
but that all ought to suffer-alike. I 
have pointed out that in this case the 
Court of Queen’s Bench refused bail, and 
yet in the end the case was never brought 
to trial at all, but a nolle prosequi was 
taken. When you were discussing the 
English Law asit affects English Trades 
Unions, and persons who may conspire 
together in that way, you took very good 
care to provide that those who were to 
be punished should have taken part 
wilfully and knowingly in the con- 
spiracy. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
The words which my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) proposes to insert very 
frequently occur in Acts of Parliament 
which deal with crime. I think this 
clause undoubtedly requires it to be 
specified that before a person can be 
punished for taking part in a criminal 
conspiracy, he should wilfully and 
knowingly have participated in it. In 
offences proceeded against under the 
Excise Acts, it is always necessary to 
prove that the offender wilfully and 
knowingly broke the law, before any 
penalties can be recovered, and in that 
case proof is exceedingly difficult, be- 
cause questions of law and fact are 
inextricably mixed up. The highest 
lawyers have held that ‘persons may 
take part in a conspiracy, and yet be 
perfectly innocent of conspiring. How, 
then, is an Irish peasant to determine 
for himself whether any combination he 
may enter into is to be raised up to the 
standard of aconspiracy or not? Surely 
that would depend on his knowledge of 
the facts and the means to be employed, 
together with an accurate knowledge of 
the object tu be attained. The means 
might be the means of rendering a com- 
bination criminal, or the object to be 
attained might import criminality into 
it. Under those circumstances, whether 
the Government accept the words pro- 
posed by the hon. Member, or the words 
which appear on the Paper lower down, 
‘* knowing the same to be criminal,” I 
maintain that the clause should not be 
allowed to stand as it does. I cannot 
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see that the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment, in drawing a distinction between 
what is criminal and what is not criminal, 
can in any way injure the efficiency of 
the Bill. Certainly some words of this 
kind are needed in order to protect an 
innocent person. Men may enter into a 
conspiracy to secure what they believe 
to be a laudable object ; but means may 
be resorted to afterwards which may 
render the conspiracy criminal, but 
which were totally unknown to these 
men at the time they joined it. I think 
it ought to be made perfectly plain to 
the Resident Magistrate that the person 
brought before him knew that the con- 
spiracy in which he had been engaged 
was criminal, and this Amendment would 
enable even a Resident Magistrate to 
discriminate between an innocent and a 
criminal conspiracy. I think the Com- 
mittee will do well to press on the Go- 
vernment the necessity of importing 
some words into the clause—I do not 
say the exact words proposed here—so 
that persons who may enter into com- 
binations quite as innocent as trade 
combinations, may not find themselves 
afterwards within the meshes of the 
law. 

Mr. EDWARD TITARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): In framing the Bill the 
Government have put in words where 
they ought not to be, and have left them 
out where they ought to be. If they will 
look at Sub-section 2, they will find the 
words are — 

“ Any person who shall wrongfully and 
without legal authority use violence or intimi- 
dation ;”’ 
and further on— 


“To cause any person or persons either to do 
any act which such person or persons has or 
have a legal right to abstain from doing, or 
to abstain from doing any act which such 
— or persons has or have a legal right to 

0; or to or towards any person or persons in 
consequence either of his or their having done 
any act which he or they had a legal right 
to do, or of his or their having abstained 
from doing any act which he or they hada legal 
right to abstain from doing.” 

Now, if a person has a legal right to 
abstain from doing an act, no person 
has a legal right to compel him to do it. 
Therefore, the words of the Govern- 
ment in this case are altogether super- 
fluous. What we require in the clause 
is protection for those who have no in- 
tention or desire to break the law. We 
know that any person who takes part in 
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a riotous assembly, for instance, is re- 
sponsible for the acts committed by any 
individual in that assembly; but, in that 
case, the person taking part must do so 
knowingly; because the Riot Act will 
have been read first as a warning. I 
do not know the legal meaning to be 
attached to these words; but, to my 
mind, it seems to be a plain, common- 
sense matter, to provide that no man 
shall be punished for anything he has 
not wilfully or knowingly done.. For 
instance, the man may not have tho- 
roughly understood the full extent of 
his act when he entered into the so-called 
conspiracy; he may have been merely 
performing a perfunctory part in con- 
nection with such conspiracy, such as 
writing letters, or driving a man to a 
meeting. I think the Government ought 
not to punish such persons. If they in 
tend to do so, they ought at least to get 
up and tell us what their object is. 
From their present silence we can only 
conclude that they intend to make an 
indiscriminate use of the Act in regard 
to the innocent and the guilty alike. 
Mr. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, Atter- 
cliffe): I think we ought to have from 
the Government an indication of what 
they mean by the words ‘‘ who shall 
take part in any criminal conspiracy.” 
Do the Government mean, or not, that 
it shall be the same as if it read “any 
person who shall conspire?” If so, 
those words are much higher, very much 
more simple, and very much more clear 
to the unlearned understanding. If the 
words do mean “any person who shall 
conspire to compel or induce any person 
or persons either not to fulfil his or their 
obligations,” &c., let them sayso, and put 
the languageas briefly and plainly as they 
can. But if they mean something more, 
and wish to bring within the meshes cf 
this clause something above and beyond 
criminal conspiracy by introducing words 
which seem to be much wider than the 
mere inclusions of persons who are con- 
spiring—namely, ‘‘ persons who shall 
take part in any criminal conspiracy,” I 
think the Government should tell us 
why they use these words, and what 
their object is. If their object is to 
bring persons within the meshes of the 
Criminal Law, who are naturally not 
conspirators themselves, then I ask them 
to say what sort of persons they mean to 
get at. I am sure any lawyer would say 
that the addition of the words “ wilfully 
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or knowingly,” to the word ‘‘ conspire ” 
would be surplusage; but if they were 
surplusage, they would do no harm. It 
must not be forgotten that the provisions 
of this measure are not to be interpreted 
by lawyers, but that the Act is to be 
administered by persons who are not 
lawyers primd facie, and have not had 
experience in construing Acts of Parlia- 
ment. I think the Government may 
reasonably say, whether or not they 
mean. in this first sub-section ‘‘ any per- 
son who shall conspire” or something 
further and beyond that, and if so, what 
is it they mean by the words “ any per- 
son who shall take part in a criminal 
conspiracy.” 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I do 
not think that these three words “ wil- 
fully and knowingly,” are by any means 
surplusage, but they point out very 
clearly what the meaning of the pro- 
vision is. Undoubtedly, there are in 
conspiracies acts which may be done 
without being punishable as criminal 
A and B may conspire together to 
do a certain thing which, if done by A 
separately, or by B separately would be 
perfectly lawful, and which only becomes 
a conspiracy when it is done by two or 
more persons. The offence is in the 
agreement, and not in the act. The 
Government propose to take a number 
of acts which are in themselves innocent, 
and make them crimes. In point of 
fact, they are making a new crime of 
certain things which are perfectly inno- 
cent as the law now stands, and at least 
they ought to insert words in the clause 
to require that an Act which is now 
innocent shall, if it isto be made criminal, 
have been done “ wilfullyand knowingly.” 
The magistrate should have power to 
say—‘‘ This is an act which in itself isa 
perfectly innocent act, and it is desirable 
that I should have evidence that the 
person who did it did it knowingly and 
wilfully in furtherance of a conspiracy. 
Unless that is proved, I do not see how 
I am to commit him.” I know the Go- 
vernment do not intend that, but that 
they wish to catch any person who takes 
part in any conspiracy. Let me put a 
ease which may be considered far- 
fetched, but which is perfectly possible. 
I remember a case in which a Resident 
Magistrate sent a boy of 12 to gaol fora 
month, because he whistled at a police- 
man in Limerick. Suppose a cabman 
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railway station on the Great Western 
Railway in Ireland, is it to be held that 
that cabman has taken part in any conspi- 
racy in which Mr. William O’Brien may 
have been engaged ? { Mr. T. M. Hzaty: 
Or the engine driver.} Yes, or the 
engine driver. If you add these words 
‘wilfully and knowingly” the person 
accused would be able to say—‘“‘I did 
not know that Mr. William O’Brien was 
going down to the place to which I 
drove him for the purpose of instituting 
the Plan of Campaign.” As the clause 
now stands, all the Resident Magistrate 
would say is this—‘‘ What I want to 
know is, whether you took part in the 
matter. Your guilty knowledge is 
nothing to me, and therefore you must 
go to prison for six months.” I defy 
any lawyer sitting on the Treasury 
Bench to point to any code of law, whe- 
ther European, or Indian, or even 
Chinese, which establishes such an 
offence as taking part in a criminal con- 
spiracy. The whole thing isa farrago 
of nonsense in order to enable the Resi- 
dent Magistrate to do anything he 
likes. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I must express my astonishment at 
the reiterated answer on the part of the 
Government, that these words will not 
improve the clause. I do not think that 
they can be regarded as mere surplusage. 
If they are, how is it that you find them 
used so frequently in the English Acts? 
I may point out that in the Act of 1875, 
dealing with contracts of service between 
masters and workmen, the words are 
‘wilfully and maliciously breaking a 
contract of service, or breaking a con- 
tract involving injury to person and 
property.” In the fifth section of that 
Act, the words are any person who 
shall ‘ wilfully and maliciously break a 
contract.’”?’ Why should that be proper 
in an Act relating to England, and 
be pure surplusage and altogether 
useless in a Bill which is to apply 
to Ireland? Why should words be 
reasonable in one Act, and unreason- 
able in another? With regard to our 
present proceedings, we are engaged in 
making criminal now that which has not 
been criminal before. It is a well-estab- 
lished rule that in taking proceedings 
against a man for crime, the offence he 
is accused of should be exhaustibly set 
forth in full detail, and there is nothing 
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has been done wilfully. Here you pro- 
pose that a man is to be held guilty of 
criminal conduct when you admit, by 
implication at least, that you are not 
prepared to prove that his intent was 
criminal. Let me take this case, in 
order to enable tenants to get rid of their 
cattle before they could be seized by 
their landlords. Men have been em- 
loyed in posting notices announcing the 

+ that a fair or auction for the sale of 
eattle would be held at a particular 
place, on a particular day. That 
sale is held for the express purpose of 
enabling the tenants to defeat the 
object of the landlord. Under this 
section, as it is at present worded, every 
innocent bill poster who posts the notice 
may be held to have taken part in a 
eriminal conspiracy, and, not oulyso, but 
every newspaper which advertises the 
sale, or the book-stalls of W. H. Smith 
and Co., who sell the newspapers in 
which such advertisement appears—all 
of them, under this clause, may be held 
to have taken part in a criminal con- 
spiracy. Under these circumstances, 
having regard to the great laxity of 
language in which the section is drafted, 
and the extremely harsh and cruel 
character of the section itself, I think 
it is not unreasonable to ask the Go- 
vernment, at any rate, so to modify the 
wording of the section that no one shall 
be liable to be sent to prison for six 
months’ hard labour against whom it 
has not been clearly established that 
he was not only guilty of the act im- 
puted to him, but that he did it with a 
guilty knowledge. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.): A suggestion has been made by 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Attercliffe Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Coleridge) to substitute the words 
“‘shall conspire.” I have an Amend- 
ment lower down on the Paper to leave 
out “ take part in any criminal con- 
spiracy,” and to insert “‘conspire by 
violence or intimidation.” 1 quite 
agree with my hon. and learned Friend 
that if the word used is “conspire,” 
then the words ‘‘knowingly and wil- 
fully ” would be surplusage. I do not 
intend to say that they may not be sur- 
plusage as they stand ; but, certainly, 
they would get rid of any ambiguity 
which might be entertained in regard to 
the meaning of the section in its present 
shape. I think it would be much more 
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intelligible to say ‘‘ shall conspire” in- 
stead of saying ‘‘ any person who shall 
take part in a criminal conspiracy.” 
Those are words which, as far as I am 
aware, do not occur in any other Act of 
Parliament. I think the Committee 
would be satisfied if the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant would say that 
he will omit the words “take part in a 
ctiminal conspiracy’ in order to adopt 
the words ‘shall conspire.” 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): That is a matter which will 
come on later in a subsequent Amend- 
ment. I have already put down an 
Amendment myself to provide that the 
criminal conspiracy shall be one now 
punishable bylaw. I cannot regard the 
words which have been proposed as 
anything but surplusage, if attached to 
the words in the clause “ take part in a 
criminal conspiracy,” or to the word 
‘* conspire,”’ which it is proposed to sub- 
stitute. .The hon. Member for East 
Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) has re- 
ferred to an Act of Parliament passed in 
1875, in which the words ‘ wilfully and 
maliciously’ occur, and he asks why 
they do not occur here. He seems to 
forget that that Act dealt with contracts, 
and the essence of the offence in that 
case is that the contract should be “ wil- 
fully and maliciously broken ”’ or other- 
wise the breaking would be quite inno- 
cent. [Mr. T. M. Heaty: That is 
exactly our case here.} By using the 
words ‘‘criminal conspiracy’’ you are 
referring to a thing which, in the very 
nature of it, must have been done 
‘‘ wilfully and knowingly,” and, there- 
fore, the addition of these words would 
be mere surplusage, and even worse 
than surplusage, because they might in- 
troduce an element of doubt. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I can congratu- 
late the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on being, at all events, able to 
argue the matter; because that was not 
the course taken by the Chief Secretary, 
and every Amendment proposed on any 
subject whatever may be met by saying 
it does not make the matter more clear 
or better. I wish to point out to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
his argument exactly makes out our 
case, because he says the words “ wil- 
fully and maliciously” have been ap- 
plied to the breaking of a contract. 
Surely a contract and an agreement are 
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very much the same thing. Why is a 
man to be aconspirator in the case of 
breaking an agreement, and not to be a 
conspirator if he takes part in the 
breaking of a contract? Why in the 
one case should you insist that it must 
be done ‘wilfully and maliciously,” 
and not in the other? Therefore, the 
argument of the right hon. and jearned 
Gentleman triumphantly substantiates 
our case for the Amendment. We only 
ask the Government to follow the prece- 
dent stated in the Act of 1875, intro- 
duced by an eminent Conservative 
authority from his own point of view— 
Sir Richard Cross. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has accurately stated 
the purport of that Act. The words 
“ wilfully and maliciously’? occur both 
in the 4th and 5th clauses of the Act. 
The 4th section runs in this way— 

** Any person who wilfully and maliciously 

breaks a contract of service, knowing the con- 
sequences of breaking it.” 
That is exactly our case. Am I to be 
told that a man can break a contract 
without knowing it? Section 5 says— 
‘‘Where any person maliciously and 
wilfully breaks a contract.’”” That Act 
was passed in 1875. Ido not see any 
Gentlemen now present on the Treasury 
Bench who assisted in passing that 
Act; but there are Gentlemen on that 
Bench who took part in amending it, 
and who considered that it was for the 
interests of the British artizans to insert 
the words ‘wilfully and maliciously.” 
Why, then, should we not follow that 
precedent, and take good Conservative 
words—some good Primrose language ? 
I fail to see what objection can be taken 
to them, and especially by the Conserva- 
tive Party, under the circumstances. I 
think it is a little too bad for the Con- 
servative Irish Chief Secretary to say 
that the words of his own Statute do not 
make the matter more clear. 

Mr. A. COHEN (Southwark, W.): 
According to the highest authorities, 
conspiracy is nothing else than a crimi- 
nal agreement. The Attorney General 
for England will assent to that. Then 
how can you speak of taking part in an 
agreement? Is not that an absurdity ? 
You can be parties to an agreement; 
but it is absurd to talk of taking part in 
an agreement. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I wish to 
emphasize the fact that I have been 
compelled to draw up and move this 
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Amendment by the use, on the part of 
the Government, of language of a novel 
and untechnical character. When you 
use language in a Bill which is not in 
accordance with the rules of grammar, 
you tell us it is technical language that 
is clearly understood. Now, I maintain 
that if the crime is murder, you should 
say murder; if it is arson, you should 
say arson—and not taking part in mur- 
der, or taking part in arson. In the 
4th section, there are some half-a-dozen 
crimes described in proper and technical 
language—namely, 

‘* Murder or manslaughter; attempt to mur- 

der; aggravated crime of violence against, the 
person; arson by statute or common law; 
breaking into, firing at or into, or otherwise 
assaulting or injuring a dwelling-house.” 
I fail to see why, in this section, the 
Government should have departed from 
the use of ordinary and well-established 
legal language, and say that the words 
I propose to insert are surplusage. Now, 
I think it would have been surplusage 
if I had used the word ‘ conspire,” be- 
cause every lawyer knows that to con- 
spire implies ‘‘ wilfully and knowingly.” 
The Government have gone out of their 
way in using words of a novel character 
—namely, ‘* any person who shall take 
part in a criminal conspiracy ;”’ and I 
think we are compelled to step in and 
see that words so wide in their character 
are not to be wrested from the meaning 
it is intended by the Government they 
should bear. I consider that this is an 
important Amendment, and that it is not 
surplusage. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I must 
say that the silence of the Government 
is exceedingly ominous. The hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark (Mr. A. 
Cohen) has pointed out the extraordi- 
nary character of these words, and, as 
the Government remain silent, we are 
naturally led to suppose that they have 
some purpose in retaining words so pe- 
culiar, and that they will not condescend 
to give any expression of their views to 
the Committee. The words are—‘ any 
person who shall take part in a criminal 
conspiracy ;"’ and as the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark has 
pointed out, those words are simply ab- 
surd, unless it is intended to use the 
clause in an operative way, and in some 
way which would not have been possible 
if ordinary language had been used. 
Let me give this illustration. The Par- 
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liamentary Party to which I belong con- 
sists of 86 Members. If one of us were 
brought up, and the charge were brought 
home to him of having taken part in a 
criminal conspiracy, every one of those 
86 Members of the Irish Party would be 
liable to prosecution ; and so those who 
have voted with us would be held to be 
parties to everything that has been 
going on in Ireland. There is another 
matter which occurs to my mind— 
namely, the fact that everybody con- 
nected with a newspaper who may ad- 
vertise a sale of stock in Ireland under 
the Plan of Campaign, any person en- 
gaged in printing or selling that news- 
paper, or in working the press in the 
office, may be held to have taken part in 
a criminal conspiracy. All we want is 
that the Government should confine the 
clause to these who may be actually en- 
gaged in a conspiracy. Before we pro- 
ceed to a Division, I hope I may be 
allowed to say that the Government are 
themselves to blame for the length to 
which this discussion has extended. The 
discussion of the Amendment has taken 
quite three times the length it would 
have taken if the Government had met 
us, in the first instance, with ordinary 
courtesy. 

Original Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 114; 
Noes 155: Majority 41.—(Div. List, 
No. 160.) 

Mr. CHANCE: An Amendment in 
my name stands next on the Paper; but 
I do not feel inclined to stand in the way 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell), 
and, therefore, I will not move it. 

Sire CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.): In rising to move that the words 
“take part in any criminal conspiracy ”’ 
be omitted, for the purpose of inserting 
the words ‘‘conspire by violence or in- 
timidation,” I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land will be good enough to apply 
his mind to the reasons I am about to 
give in favour of the Amendment. I 
fully recognize the position in which the 
matter now stands—namely, that cer- 
tain points have been determined by the 
Committee in the Votes which have al- 
ready been taken on this part of the 
Bill. I am, of course, ready to recog- 
nize the fact that the Committee have 
settled that-the inquiry into offences in 
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Section 2 is to take place under Sec- 
tion 1; and also, that on the Amend- 
ment of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) it 
was decided yesterday, that conspiracy 
is one of the offences and crimes in re- 
gard to which summary jurisdiction may 
be exercised by the Resident Magis- 
trates. Fully bearing that in mind, I 
believe that my Amendment is quite in 
harmony with the decisions which have 
been arrived at. Considering who the 
magistrates will be by whom the Bill will 
have to be administered when it becomes 
law, it is necessary, for their guidance, 
to lay down clearly and distinctly, that 
the conspiracy with which they will 
have to deal is one of a defined crimi- 
nal character. I think it is impossible 
—and I say so with all deference to my 
hon. and learned Friends on the other 
side of the Table—it is impossible to 
defend this clause as it now stands. 
The first observation I make upon it 
is, although the discussion has to 
some extent been anticipated—and I 
shall avoid as far asI can repeating it 
—these words—‘‘ take part in a crimi- 
nal conspiracy,” are not words, as far as 
I know, which can be found in any 
Statute. In dealing with a criminal 
question, I think we are entitled to 
know—and the reasonableness of the 
demand will be recognized—what the 
Government mean by these words, ‘‘ take 
part in a criminal conspiracy,” and why 
they have departed from the use of the 
usual language in such cases—namely, 
‘shall conspire.” In other words, we 
are entitled to know what is meant to be 
covered by the words, ‘‘take part in a 
criminal conspiracy,” which would not 
be covered by the words ‘‘shall con- 
spire,” and if anything is left to be 
covered by the words ‘‘take part in a 
criminal conspiracy’ which would not 
be covered by the words ‘shall con- 
spire.” Why have they adopted these 
unusual words? Itis not at all an exag- 
geration to say that undoubtedly these 
words, “take part in a criminal con- 
spiracy,’’ may, in their construction, be 
stretched beyond what the Government 
honestly desire in the legitimate admi- 
nistration of the Act. Is it intended 


by the use of these unusual words to 
include not only the offences directly 
dealt with under this section, but some- 
thing which does not amount to con- 
spiracy? Ifthe man who ‘ takes part 
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in a criminal conspiracy” is to be the 
conspirator who conspires, why not say 
that the section is to apply to persons 
who “shall conspire.’ Cases have al- 
ready been pointed out, and they may 
be multiplied indefinitely, in which by 
the use of this language, persons may 
be said to have taken part in a con- 
spiracy, although in no sense have they 
really been conspirators. Let me assume 
a combination among tenants to pay a 
reduced rent, and that the persons who 
are combining hold a meeting, and the 
proeeedings at such meeting are reported 
in the columns of the newspapers. Is 
it to be said that reporting the meeting 
is ‘taking part in a criminal con- 
spiracy,” so as to make the newspaper 
proprietor an accomplice in a conspiracy 
under this clause. Is it to be said that 
anybody who takes part in anything 
which may lead up to a conspiracy is 
necessarily a conspirator? It is essen- 
tial that there should be no ambiguity 
on this point, and we are entitled to 
have a clear explanation from the Go- 
vernment of the reason which has in- 
duced them to depart from the usual 
language of an Act of Parliament. To 
illustrate what I mean, let me refer the 
Committee to the 5th sub-section of this 
clause— 

“Any person who, by words or acts, shall 
incite, solicit, encourage, or persuade any other 

rson to commit any of the offences hereinbe- 

‘ore mentioned.” 
So that under that sub-section any per- 
son who might incite, solicit, encourage, 
or persuade, A and B to take part in a 
criminal conspiracy with C and D, to 
compel or induce the rest of the letters 
of the alphabet to do any of the offences 
mentioned in the Act would be a 
criminal offender. It is absolutely 
necessary, if there is to be any real safe- 
guard for the working of the Act, that 
the words should be much more closely 
drawn, and the offences proposed to be 
dealt with more clearly defined than is 
the case in the clauée as it now stands. 
I wish, however, to make my position 
clear upon another ground. The Home 
Secretary, speaking in the debate on the 
12th of April, said— 

‘This Bill is not directed at combinations 
among tenants to pay only a reduced rent, 
provided they do not have recourse to violence 
er unlawful means.”’—(3 Hansard, [313] 784.) ; 
and later he interrupted the right hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr, Stansfeld), 
and said— 

Sir Charl-s Russell 
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‘* Any combination of tenants in which they 
agree between themselves to pay a lower 
rent, without using any means of coercion on 
the landlord, would be a lawful, and not a 
criminal combination.’’—(Ibid, 798.) 


If the Government really means that 
these combinations are only criminal 
when criminal means are used they 
ought to alter the first line of this sub- 
section, so as to put the matter beyond 
doubt. Having called attention to the 
language of the Home Secretary, let 
me refer also to a letter written by Lord 
Bramwell to one of the newspapers, in 
which he declares that it is not con- 
spiracy for tenants to agree to act to- 
gether; that there is no such crime as 
inciting to do a lawful, and not an illegal 
act. Yet this Bill is making it a crime 
to solicit anyone to do what is admitted 
not to be unlawful in itself. We have 
had long and learned discussions on the 
Law of Conspiracy, and I think the 
conclusion to be derived from those dis- 
cussions is, that the Law of Conspiracy 
which exists in this country is of an ex- 
ceedingly vague and indefinite character. 
It is hardly too much to say that at one 
time, according to the current of judicial 
opinion, anything might have been 
called a criminal conspiracy which any 
Judge chose to regard as morally, 
socially, or politically wrong. The 
safeguard was that it did not depend 
upon the Judge to determine whether 
or not there was guilt under a charge of 
conspiracy, because in the administration 
of the Law of Conspiracy the functions 
of the jury always came in as a protec- 
tion and a defence against Judge-made 
law on the subject. But that is a pro- 
tection and a defence which the Govern- 
ment, by their present scheme, are 
taking away, and they are leaving the 
Law of Conspiracy, admittedly vague, 
to be dealt with by a tribunal in which 
we have had ample proof, in the course 
of this discussion, no great amount of 
faith can be reposed, and which will be 
crawn mainly from a class adverse to 
the class against which the provisions 
of the Bill are to be directed, and a class 
of men who have no right to be consi- 
dered lawyers equal to the task of dis- 
criminating nice questions of law. There- 
fore, we ought to make the law clear 
and plain, and that is the object of the 
Amendment I am about to propose. It 
is no answer to my Amendment for the 
Government to say that they do not pro- 
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pose in this Bill to codify the Law of 
Conspiracy. I donot ask them to codify 
the Law of Conspiracy; I leave the 
general Law of Conspiracy to be dealt 
with by the ordinary law and the ordi- 
nary tribunals. Ail I ask by the Amend- 
ment is to restrict the exercise of this 
summary jurisdiction which you are 
giving to this tribunal to cases of con- 
spiracy which are clear, unmistakable, 
and criminal in their character. There- 
fore, [ am not answered by the objection 
urged the other night by my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral, that Iam asking the Government to 
codify the Law of Conspiracy. There 
is another matter in regard to the 
vagueness of this clause of the Bill— 
namely, the use of the word “ criminal ”’ 
as itis used in the context. I submit, 
with great confidence, that the word 
‘‘criminal”’ as it stands in the section 
has no force whatever greater than the 
section would have if that word had 
been omitted. The section begins by 
saying—‘‘ Any person who shall commit 
any of the following offences,” and 
omitting the word “criminal,” it pro- 
ceeds to say—‘‘ Any person who shall 
take part in any conspiracy,” and so on. 
If the word ‘“‘criminal” were not used, 
the Legislature would show that it in- 
tends to treat as offences under this sec- 
tion the doing of the particular matters 
which are specified, and the matter is 
notsubstantially improved by the Amend- 
ment of the Attorney General—No. 25 
—by which he seeks to introduce the 
words ‘any criminal conspiracy now 
punishable by law.”” What guide would 
that be to the uninformed tribunal which 
is to administer this section as to mat- 
ters upon which there may be a serious 
difference of opinion? In my opinion, 
it is not possible to formulate any judg- 
ment on the Law of Conspiracy much 
closer than that which I have ventured 
to suggest, and the interpretation of the 
law will depend very much upon the 
mind of the Judges of the particular 
tribunals who will have to administer 
it. But I will point out to the Com- 
mittee some further reasons why it 
seems to me to be important in the mat- 
ter whether there ought to be this dis- 
tinction. The whole tendency of the 
legislative efforts of successive Govern- 
ments has been to get rid of the present 
vague and indefinite state of the law 
which goes under the general designa- 
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tion of the Common Law of Conspiracy ; 
and my hon. and learned Friends will 
remember that upon the Commission on 
which some of the most distinguished 
Judges sat, including Mr. Justice 
Stephen, Lord Blackburn, Lord Justice 
Barry, and Mr. Justice Lush, the Com- 
mission sought to limit the Law of Con- 
spiracy to certain definite subject-matter 
which they specified under various heads, 
and to remove entirely from the law 
that reference to the Common Law of 
Conspiracy which is now, under general 
words, introduced again in so insidious 
and dangerousa form. In their Report, 
the Commissioners go the length of say- 
ing— 

“‘ We have taken upon ourselves the responsi- 
bility of recommending that conspiracy (amongst 
other crimes) should no longer be indictable at 


Common Law, and the principal statutory con- 
spiracies provided for were ”— 


I direct the attention of the Committee 
to this hecause it gives an exhaustive 
enumeration of criminal conspiracies— 


“ treasonable seditions to bring false accusations 
to defraud and to commit indictable offences.” 


When Sir John Holker brought in his 
Bill it was framed on the lines of the 
recommendations of the Criminal Code 
Commission ; but I do not find in the 
Code which he proposed any such pro- 
vision as this— 


‘* To compel or induce any person or persons 
either not to fulfil his or their legal obligations, 
or not to let, hire, use, or occupy any land, or 
not to deal with, work for, or hire any person 
or persons in the ordinary course of trade, busi- 
ness, or occupation, or to interfere with the 
administration of the law.” 


There is no such category contained in 
Sir John Holker’s Code under the head 
of ‘“‘Conspiracy.” The Amendment I 
now propose to the Committee will, if 
adopted, make the clause read—‘‘ Any 
person who, shall conspire by violence or 
intimidation to compel or induce any of 
the things specified in the clause to be 
done.” I wish to know what reason- 
able objection ‘can be urged to that 
Amendment? What is the offence that 
is criminal in its character which is not 
covered by those words? Whatcriminal 
conspiracy is not included in the words 
‘any person who shall conspire by vio- 
lence or intimidation” to do certain 
things. I had not the pleasure of bear- 
ing the speech of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General the other 
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day, but I have read it. It was de- 
livered in connection with another 
clause, in regard to which I conceive 
that the discussion was a little prema- 
ture. I believe that you, Mr. Courtney, 
gave an intimation to that effect, and, 
if I may say so, I quite agree with 
you. My hon. and learned Friend 
was pressed to say if the object of the 
clause was not covered by my words. 
What was his answer? He made this 
strained suggestion—that there might 
be a case of putting pressure upon a 
man to compel him to do or not to doa 
thing—such as a combination to injure 
and defame. Is my hon. and learned 
Friend able to say that that is a com- 
mon offence? Certainly, we have no 
evidence of its existence in Ireland. I 
do not recollect a single case in my life 
in which a charge of conspiring to in- 
jure and defame has ever been tried. 
Therefore, if my hon. and learned 
Friend has nothing further to say than 
that, I think he has given no answer at 
all to my Amendment. I submit thatif 
any such cases should arise, it would be 
only right and proper to leave them to 
be dealt with by the ordinary law, and 
not to be dealt with by a tribunal with 
summary jurisdiction. I again wish to 
impress on the Committee that I am not 
seeking to have anything declared to be 
no offence, which according to law is 
an offence ; but I wish to have it shown 
in unmistakable language that what the 
Legislature means in giving this power 
to the Irish Resident Magistrates is to 
give them power to deal with conspi- 
racies which are conspiracies by violence 
or intimidation to coerce persons to do or 
not;to do certain things. These are the 
reasons which induce me to think that the 
Amendment is one which ought to be 
accepted by the Government, and all the 
more, because of the character of the 
tribunal to which this jurisdiction is re- 
mitted, and because the Government have 
professed to the House that they intend to 
put down real crime only. I say that the 
clause, as it stands, goes far beyond 
that ; that the language in which it is 
couched is imperfect, indefinite, incom- 
plete, and objectionable; that it gives 
power to the Resident Magistrates which 
they ought not to have, and it makes 
use of language which is easily capable 
of being misconstrued. I beg to move 
the Amendment of which I have given 
Notice. 


Sir Charles Russell 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 17, leave out the words “ take 
part in any criminal conspiracy,” and insert 
the words ‘‘conspire by violence or intimida- 
tion.’’—(Sir Charles Russell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tnx ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarpD Wesster) (Isle of Wight): My 
hon. and learned Friend complains of 
the words “take part in any criminal 
conspiracy.” Ido not agree with him 
that this language is untechnical. The 
reason why that language is adopted is 
because the Government are of opinion, 
rightly or wrongly, that it correctly ex- 
presses what is the legal effect of the 
acts which constitute conspiracy. I 
pointed out the other night that it was 
not only the conspiracy or agreeing which 
was important in relation to this matter, 
but that it was the intent, purpose, and 
means by which it was proposed to carry 
out the agreement, and that some of 
these matters will have to be considered 
as questions of fact, and not as ques- 
tions of law, when you are dealing with 
the question of criminal conspiracy. My 
hon. and learned Friend says that the 
word ‘‘criminal,’’ inserted in the Bill, 
means nothing, and he says, also, that 
I mean nothing by the Amendment 
which I have proposed, the words of 
which are ‘‘any criminal conspiracy 
now punishable by law.” [Sir Cuartzes 

tusseLL: I said it was too vague.| If 
my hon. Friend had waited, I think I 
should have, in another instant, have 
made my meaning clear. I will point 
out again to the Committee why these 
words were inserted. We have argued 
over and over again that there are 
combinations or conspiracies which are 
not unnecessarily unlawfil or crimi- 
nal; and we consider it desirable that 
on the face of the section, especially 
when we are transferring the jurisdic- 
tion to a new tribunal, we should indi- 
cate that we do mean conspifacies of a 
criminal character, and not combina- 
tions which, although they might be 
objectionable — such, for instance, as 
that to which I referred the other night— 
are still not criminal in their character. 


| Therefore, we thought, and still think, 


that the word ‘‘criminal”’ is operative 
and effective. What I propose to do is 
this. It is suggested that you would 


|be able to treat things as conspiracies 
\ 
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which would not now be regarded as 
conspiracies, owing to altered circum- 
stances. It was for the purpose of 
meeting that objection that the words 
are to be introduced ‘“ punishable by 
law.”” I am surprised that it should be 
imagined that the words in Sub-section 5 
can be construed as inciting to do a 
lawful thing; the simple object of the 
words is to enable an accessory to be 
dealt with, and it was in no way with 
the object of making anything unlawful 
which was otherwise lawful that these 
words are introduced. There is a fur- 
ther argument of my hon. and learned 
Friend which I wish to deal with. He 
said you ought to lay down some strict 
definition of conspiracy, because you are 
going to transfer the jurisdiction from 
the jury to the magistrate, and because 
you are taking away the safeguard of 
the jury. I am aware that this is an 
important matter; but will the Com- 
mittee for a moment consider what the 
real safeguard ofthe juryis? The oniy 
ground on which this could be suggested 
is that the Resident Magistrates would 
not be as good judges of facts as the 
jury are; but it is not that the jury are 
competent lawyers, but that they are 
considered to be good judges of facts, 
and of the intent or purpose with which 
an actisdone. That, I think, might be 
left to the Resident Magistrate, because 
you say we are taking it out of the 
region of inference of law. I assume that 
the Resident Magistrates do their duty, 
and that they are not corrupt or partial, 
but honest men. Then, I say, that they 
are as good judges of fact, and even 
better, than the highest skilled and 
trained lawyers, although they do not 
know so much of the law. I submit 
that the very criticism against the re- 
moval from juries which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has brought forward 
is an urgument in favour of the transfer 
to the jurisdiction of the Resident 
Magistrates. My hon. and learned 
Friend says you will find nothing in the 
Criminal Code which contemplates such 
a distinction as this with regard to con- 
spiracy. My hon. and learned Friend 
read out somewhat hurriedly an enu- 
meration of the different kinds of con- 
spiracy, but I think I caught the words 
“conspiracy to commit an indictable 
offence.” I believe those words were 
there, and if so, I say that is not a nar- 
row definition of the Law of Conspiracy ; 
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it is a net spread as wide as it can 
be spread. My objection to the Amend- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend is 
not an argument drawn from any Act of 
Parliament; it is that it narrows the 
offence to a degree to which it ought 
not to be narrowed. I want to know 
why aconspiracy “‘ by fraud” to compel 
people to do these acts should not be an 
indictable offence? If I put in “ by 
fraud,” it might immediately be said that 
we are endeavouring, for the purposes 
of this Bill, to codify what is criminal 
conspiracy ; and I protest that it would 
be unwise to insert in this Bill the 
particular acts which are to constitute 
criminal conspiracy. There are a great 
variety of cases outside the words ‘“‘ vio- 
lence or intimidation’’ which may have 
to be dealt with under this section; and 
to accept the Amendment would be to 
let go free many conspiracies which we 
are endeavouring to put an end to. For 
these reasons, it is impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&e.): It is, I think, impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of this ques- 
tion, although it may, perhaps, appear 
dry and technical. We are now upon 4 
clause dealing with the matter of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, and the proposal is 
to umend it by the substitution of 
certain words. With regard to what 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
said on the subject of conspiracy to de- 
fraud, I believe that all such cases in 
Scotland have been dealt with by the 
ordinary law and the ordinary tribunals ; 
and I am quite sure that it is not for the 
purpose of striking at any such thing 
that this Bill is brought in, or that it is 
proposed to establish summary jurisdic- 
tion. I think the Attorney General ad- 
mitted that, to take part in a conspiracy, 
was simply to conspire, and that to con- 
spire was to agree to do an unlawful 
thing. If that is so, why do not the 
Government accept the Amendment of 
my hon. and learned Friend, and say 
‘‘conspire.” I think that if the words 
proposed by my hon. and learned Friend 
were introduced, no one would suppose 
that something wider was intended ; but 
if the Bill is allowed to remain as it now 
stands, the Resident Magistrates might 
be persuaded that a person who had 
been concerned otherwise than as an 
agreeing party should be got at under 
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this clause. If the words ‘take part 
in” are intended in the proper sense 
of take part as a party, then, I 
say, use the word “conspire.” It 
is the danger I have referred to, and 
which we think exists in the Bill, that 
makes it right that the words in ques- 
tion should be struck out; and even if 
the Attorney General is satisfied that 
nothing more than the words “take 
part in” should be struck out, the Go- 
vernment ought, I think, to accept the 
word “conspire.” Now, that is the 
first point which is involved in the 
Amendment. The next point is the 
use of the word “ criminal.” This has 
been made the subject of discussion al- 
ready, and I do not propose to go 
farther into it; but if the word ‘‘cri- 
minal” is intended to have any efficacy, 
it should be made clear what that effi- 
cacy is, because I apprehend that nothing 
can be more dangerous than to put be- 
fore an unskilled tribunal such a word 
as ‘‘criminal” to characterize things 
which are not in themselves crimes. It is 
customary in Scotch indictments to use 
the words ‘‘ wickedly and feloniously ; ”’ 
but it is held that these are words of 
style, and that the use of them does not 
make the thing described by them a 
‘‘crime,”’ unless it is so apart from 
the use of these words. If the word 
which we are considering is only a word 
of style, and not intended to make a 
thing criminal which is not in itself 
criminal, then it ought to: be struck 
out; but if it is meant to charac- 
terize as criminal something that was 
not so before, then, I say, there ought 
to be some definition of what makes it 
criminal. If things are to be made 
crimes which are not in their essence 
criminal, then you should say so; but, 
in that case, the words ought not to be 
used. Again, if what is meant is only 
to characterize the thing as criminal, if 
done by criminal means, we ought to 
know what these means are, and what 
my hon. and learned Friend’s Amend- 
ment proposes is that the clause should 
tell us the means, so that a magistrate 
may know whether an act is done by 
means which are illegal or not. This is 
a matter of great importance, and it is 
particularly so in view of the kind of 
tribunal by which the Bill will be ad- 
ministered. The hon. and learned At- 
torney General, in answer to my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for South 
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Hackney (Sir Charles Russell), endea- 
voured to deal with the argument that 
an Act which might be safely admi- 
nistered by a higher tribunal, and a 
jury, might not be so safe if admuinis- 
tered by Resident Magistrates. I under- 
stand the Attorney General to say that 
the value ofa jury consists in this—that 
the jury is a good judge of fact, although 
it might not be a good judge of law, and 
that the Resident Magistrates of Ireland 
are to be assimilated to a jury on ac- 
count of their ability to judge of facts, 
although not of law. I do not suppose 
that anyone would say that an average 
jury is so good a judge of fact, pure and 
simple, as aJudge; but then ajury brings 
in other elements, one of which is a 
common-sense way of looking at things. 
The great complaint with reference to 
Resident Magistrates is that they 
would not introduce into the administra- 
tion of the Criminal Law the mitigating 
and common-sense elements which the 
jury introduce; but, on the contrary, they 
would add a new terror to it. I say, there- 
fore, when you are confiding a novel 
jurisdiction to novel administrators, you 
ought to give these administrators the 
clearest instructions as to what they have 
todo. I believe there is no offence known 
to the Criminal Law surrounded by so 
much difficulty and delicacy as that which 
is called conspiracy. If the question is 
whether a man has picked a pocket or 
committed an assault, there is no deli- 
cacy about that; but when you are con- 
sidering whether he is guilty of con- 
spiracy, that is to say, whether he has 
conspired to do something unlawful, you 
get into a very delicate region. There- 
fore, when you have to deal with so 
subtle a matter as you may have to deal 
with under this clause, there-ought to be 
no doubt left either as to tae character 
of the acts intended to be struck at, or 
as to the means by which they are to be 
reached. For these reasons, I shall sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Hackney, as the 
only available safeguard in this very 
special and difficult matter. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): The 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney involves two dis- 
tinct points; first, there is the point, 
which has been to some extent already 
discussed, as to what is the effect of 
using the words ‘‘take part in,” as dis- 
tinguished from the technical term 
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*‘conspire;”’ and the second point is, 
what is the meaning to be attached to 
the word ‘“‘criminal.’’ If the Govern- 
ment mean that to ‘‘take part in a cri- 
minal conspiracy ” is the same as “ con- 
spiracy,” I ask whether they should 
not put that meaning into the Bill? If 
they really mean that these words are to 
be read in this way, that they only apply 
to persons who are parties to a criminal 
conspiracy, then there is no great differ- 
ence between and ‘criminally con- 
spiring.” The terms are practically 
synonymous, and, therefore, there can 
be no reason why the Amendment 
should not be adopted. But I do urge 
upon the Government not to leave the 
clause in its present form. It is all 
very well for hon. and learned Gentle- 
men to get up and say what they intend 
todo; but there is the greatest reason 
to suppose that the Resident Magis- 
trates will be very far from accepting 
the view of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite. My opinion is, that 
the clause, as at present constructed, 
will allow innocent persons to be con- 
victed. The Government say that they 
have no desire to have the clause con- 
strued so as to affect innocent persons ; 
but where you have a Resident Magis- 
trate administering the clause, he may 
come to the conclusion that, in certain 
cases, he might convict persons who 
have no guilty knowledge in the matter. 
It was that which I had in view when I 
moved an Amendment to a former sub- 
section; but, of course, I do not wish 
to go back to that. I say that if the 
Government intend that the section 
should be limited in the manner pointed 
out by the Attorney General for Eng- 
land, I think they should not confine 
their intentions to mere expressions in 
this House, but embody them in unam- 
biguous words in the clause itself. We 
then come to the argument turning on 
the word “criminal,” and it appears to 
me that on this point the contention of 
the late Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour) is simply unanswerable. He 
said that the word “criminal” is used 
in one of two ways; it is used either 
with the object of making acts criminal 
which have been regarded hitherto as 
innocent, or it is used as a definition. If 
the word is used in the first sense, I 
cannot imagine any more serious act on 
the part of the Government than to 
come down to the House and seek to 
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introduce so great a change by this 
means. If the Government wished to 
make certain combinations illegal, and 
to make it illegal to combine under any 
circumstances, then I say that they are 
bound to express their intention by dis- 
tinct and express enactment, and should 
not attempt to make so great a change 
in the law by the mere introduction of 
an adjective into this Bill. I say it is 
clear that by the use of this word the 
Government intend to effect a great 
change in the law. I am content to 
believe they do not mean to do anything 
with regard to the Bill in an equivocal 
sense; but then we are driven on to the 
second horn of the dilemma of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Lord Advocate. If the word is used as 
a definition, then I can imagine no 
worse mode of drafting a Bill, and the 
remedy for that loose draftsmanship is 
that pointed out by the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell). If the Government 
mean to draw a distinction between 
criminal conspiracies and conspiracies 
that are not criminal, they should select 
the form of combination which they 
wish to strike at, and expressly define 
what that form of combination is. Let 
them tell us what is the particular species 
of conspiracy which they consider cri- 
minal, and then we shall be prepared 
to discuss the matter on more equal 
terms. The Amendment before the 
Committee attempts a definition of this 
kind ; it limits the species of criminal 
conspiracies which can be struck at 
under this clause to the overt acts 
pointed at in this clause. Now, if the 
definition of threats and intimidation is 
not sufficiently wide, let them tell us 
what it is they mean to strike at. This 
is a perfectly clear demand, and I think 
it is one to which we should have some 
answer further than that which has 
been given by the Attorney General. 
The Attorney General for England has 
suggested the word “ fraud,” and if the 
Government want to introduce that, I 
do not suppose there will be any strong 
objection to their doing so. At any 
rate, if they wish the wording of the 
clause extended, let them extend it, 
provided that they, in some manner, 
define what is the class of conspiracies 
at which they want to strike. There 
has been a considerable amount of ar- 
gument on this word “criminal,” and 
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if the Irish Resident Magistrates are in 
the same state of doubt and difficulty on 
the subject as has hitherto prevailed on 
the two Front Benches, I imagine they 
will have rather a distressing time of 
it. But, for my part, I think there 
has been some confusion in this matter. 
It has been put forward that the words 
“criminal conspiracy” has no more 
meaning than the words ‘“ criminal 
arson’’ or ‘criminal burglary,” and the 
Attorney General replied to that by re- 
ferring to a book on the subject. My 
view is that there ought to be no differ- 
ence of opinion about the matter. It is 
true that in speaking of conspiracy 
lawyers have more or less used the 
phrase “criminal conspiracy” instead 
of stating what the criminality is; but 
it does not follow that the superfluous 
words have no meaning. Lawyers have 
used the words “criminal conspiracy,” 
but, so far as I am able to judge, the 
word ‘‘conspiracy’”’ is never used to 
apply to innocent combinations; and if 
the word ‘criminal conspiracy” are 
only used where conspiracy is meant, I 
say that the words have, in my judg- 
ment, no force in themselves. There 
are no such offences as criminal and 
uncriminal conspiracy in practice, what- 
ever the theory may be. The term 
‘‘ criminal conspiracy’ does not enable 
anyone to discriminate between certain 
classes of combinations, and say this is 
criminal and this is not criminal; and, 
therefore, unless the Government wish 
to introduce an enormous difficulty in 
the construing of this clause, they are 
bound to define to what class of con- 
spiracy they refer, and not content 
themselves with standing on the words 
of the Bill. That brings us to the con- 
sideration of the question as to what 
classes of conspiracies are to be included 
in this clause ; and on that point it seems 
to me that the Government, on their own 
case, are not entitled to any larger scope 
in the section than that pointed out in 
the Amendment. Their case ig that 
intimidation prevails in Ireland, and 
that the tenants are compelled to enter 
into conspiracy to Boycott people in 
order to induce them not to pay rent. 
That is their whole case as stated in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who said 
that such a state of intimidation pre- 
vailed that persons in Ireland are com- 
pelled to go into conspiracies to induce 
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others by Boycotting not to hire or take 
land. That being the mischief which 
they say is struck at by this clause, I 
am of opinion that the House of Com- 
mons will be doing wisely in limiting 
the remedy proposed to be applied to 
the particular mischief of the section. 
Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): I 
do not expect to be able to make any 
impression on the Government, because 
I am afraid that in respect of all the 
clauses of the Bill they will decline to 
listen to any Amendment; but I rise to 
express my adherence to the views of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell), 
and to say that I regard this as a very 
dangerous clause, and one which ought 
to be amended. The first objection I 
have is that the words are used—“ any 
person who shall take part in any cri- 
minal conspiracy.” Now, the argument 
has already been put forward by my 
hon. and learned Friend; but I observed 
that the Attorney General, in answering 
him, did not attempt to deny the accu- 
racy of his statements. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman pointed out that 
taking part in a criminal conspiracy 
might be the same thing as conspiring. 
The Attorney General said it was the 
same thing, but he declined to go fur- 
ther and say why, if the two things are 
similar, the Government decline to leave 
out the words “ take part in.” I should 
lke to ask the hon. and learned Attorney 
General why he insists upon using those 
words instead of the simple word ‘“‘ con- 
spire?” And again, to repeat what 
was said by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for South Hackney, will he give us 
any authority to show that those words 
have been used before? There might 
be a conspiracy—for example, a com- 
bination to commit murder iike the Ku 
Klux conspiracy—and there might be 
many degrees of guilt or innocence 
in those who took part in it. A man 
who conspires would have been one of 
the persons actually taking part in a 
combination for the commission of mur- 
der; but a man who takes part in a 
criminal conspiracy may be one who 
takes part in something quite different. 
There are, as I have said, many degrees 
of guilt, and using language of this 
kind, which is not legal language, might 
lead the Resident Magistrate to say that, 
although that man had not conspired, 
he, nevertheless, took part in that which 
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Criminal Law 
is conspiracy for the commission of an 
offence; and therefore I hope the At- 
torney General will explain why it is we 
are not to have the word “conspire,” 
instead of the words “‘ taking part in a 
criminal conspiracy.” I will now turn 
to another point mentioned by my hon. 
and learned Friend which was not met 
by the Attorney General for England. 
My hon. and learned Friend pointed out 
that it was exceedingly important to 
define the particular kind of conspiracies 
which were to be determined by the 
Resident Magistrate, and the Attorney 
General said that the Law of Conspiracy 
is very difficult of definition. It is so 
difficult that I believe those on the two 
Front Benches will not be able to define 
in what conspiracy consists. If that is 
so, I think the Government should deter- 
mine what is the nature of the offence 
aimed at by this section, and curiously 
enough they have attempted to do so— 
it is not persons who conspire not to 
perform their legal obligations, but 
those who conspire to make others not 
perform their legal obligations. He 
would be a bold man indeed who should 
endeavour to codify the law with respect 
to conspiracy, and I should be sorry to 
take any part in an attempt to do so. 
The answer of the Attorney General for 
England to this Amendment is a very 
short one. He said it is quite true you 
are asking us to define conspiracy; but 
what are the reasons why you ask us to 
do that? The reason you put forward 
is that the safeguard of the jury is with- 
drawn, and it is perfectly true that the 
safeguard of the jury is of exceeding 
great importance, because whether the 
offence is punishable or not, it is a mixed 
question of law and fact. But the At- 
torney General seems to think that we 
have an excellent substitute for the jury 
in the Resident Magistrates, who, he 
says, are excellent judges of fact. I 
ask why, if they are excellent judges of 
fact in the delicate case of conspiracy, 
they should not be made judges of fact 
in England, Scotland, and Wales? But 
the truth is, a safeguard is required, not 
because we are disposed to impeach the 
integrity of those gentlemen, but be- 
cause we do not think they are in touch 
with the people of the country, which is 
that which makes trial by jury so valu- 
able elsewhere. If it is true that the 
words “take part incriminal conspiracy” 
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removed by the Attorney General placing 
on the Paper an Amendment to say that 
the conspiracy contemplated here must 
be a conspiracy now punishable by law, 
because, in the vase of innocent agents, 
thero is no protection, unless you extend 
to them that protection which you refuse 
to extend to them, by inserting such 
words as “‘ wilful,” or “knowingly.” It 
is that which makes this clause so for- 
midable. Therefore, I say, do let us 
try to get rid of the danger of employing 
empty, vague, and general language in 
thisclause. The last part of the Amend- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend has 
the words ‘conspire by violence and 
intimidation.”” No doubt violence and 
intimidation are two really formidable 
methods by which conspiracy is carried 
out. But conspiracy might be carried 
out by persuasion, and that is not the 
sort of thing which ought to be struck at 
by exceptional legislation, nor the kind 
ot thing which is dangerous to anyone. 
Therefore, I ask that there may be a 
definition here, and it would be almost 
better to have any definition than to 
havenone. Ifthe words which the hon. 
and learned Member for South Hackney 
proposes are not sufficiently wide, let the 
Government suggest others if they will, 
but do not leave the clause undefined 
and doubtful in character in reference to 
an offence which is difficult and im- 
possible of definition. I ask the At- 
torney General again why the words 
“‘ taking part in a criminal conspiracy ”’ 
are put into this clause, and why he will 
not define those particular phases of 
offence which it appears are to be sub- 
mitted to summary jurisdiction. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The first point of the hon. 
Member opposite is that we have used 
the words ‘‘ take part in a criminal con- 
spiracy’’ instead of the word “‘conspire ;”’ 
and in the next place, he asks me to de- 
fine the nature of the conspiracies 
which are to be submitted to summary 
jurisdiction. I do not regard the words 
used as contrasted with the word “ con- 
spire” as anything more than a choice 
of expression. I am aware that the 
words ‘unlawful combination” some- 
times occur; but with a large experience 
in the administration of the Criminal 
Law, I am of opinion that an indictment 
would be perfectly good in the words we 
have made use of. AsI have said, the 
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words in the clause “take part in a cri- 
minal conspiracy”’ and the word “con- 
spire’ mean precisely the same thing ; 
and as far as our knowledge of the law 
goes, make no difference whatever. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has argued 
that a conspiracy is a thing criminal in 
itself, and that it was absurd to speak of 
‘* criminal conspiracy,’’ as it would be to 
speak of criminal burglary or criminal 
arson. I do not agree with that. I find 
that the words “‘ conspiracy ” and ‘‘ com- 
bination ” are interchangeable in Acts of 
Parliament. We all know very well that 
there are innocent combinations and 
criminal combinations—innocent con- 
spiracies and criminal conspiracies. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have charged us 
sometimes with taking part in a con- 
spiracy of silence, and in doing so, I 
presume the charge made against us is 
not of an indictable character ; and wo, 
on the other hand, have sometimes re- 
torted that there was on their side a 
conspiracy to talk, but I would not mean 
by that they were engaged in a criminal 
act. It is for the purpose of removing 
the doubt which might exist in some 
minds, that the Attorney General for 
England has put down the words 
‘‘punishabie by law.” The hon. and 
learned Member asks us to define the 
offence which is to be submitted to sum- 
mary jurisdiction; but the subject is too 
wide for definition, and were we to at- 
tempt to do so, we should fall into the 
very vice which the hon. and learned 
Member has referred to. The intention 
of the Government is that where there is 
an unlawful object aimed at by con- 
spiracy, the conspiracy to get that object 
will be the offence dealt with summarily 
under this Act. 

Mr. J. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, 
&c.): The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
has, I venture to think, not given us any 
further information upon the point which 
we say must, if possible, be cleared up 
before these powers are entrusted to 
Resident Magistrates. Now, a great 
difficulty is felt over the word “ criminal.” 
What is the answer the Attorney General 
for Ireland, in his able argument, has 
given? His answer is that it is necessary 
to have that word, and the reason which 
he assigns is this—in order that all con- 
spiracies that are now punishable should 
be punishable under this clause. Unfor- 
tunately, this power is to be given to a 
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tribunal the most unfitted in the world for 
defining conspiracy. Surely, according to 
the conviction of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, these offences have gone on long 
enough in Ireland to enable them to 
make up their minds what are the con- 
spiracies which are being committed in 
Ireland. It is said it is difficult to define 
or codify the Law of Conspiracy. Iagree, 
I do not think it is so impossible, but 
I agree it is difficult. But the particular 
kinds of conspiracies and offences which 
have been occurring, and are said to be 
now occurring in Ireland, are surely by 
this time known, and can be defined. 
Well, why is it that the definition is 
avoided ? Surely it is not at all desirable 
that these gentlemen—whom I will not 
again describe, because, however honour- 
able they may be, it is already- shown 
they are totally unfit for finding out the 
niceties and intricacies of so refined a 
law as the Law of Conspiracy, a law 
which puzzles Judges, counsel, and 
juries, and which, even now, accord- 
ing to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, it is impossible to accu- 
rately and definitely explain — surely 
it is very undesirable that these gentle- 
men should be left to construe an Act of 
Parliament of this kind—I mean without 
any guide being given to them as to 
what it is that you desire to draw within 
the purview of this clause. Well now, 
under this clause, some of these gentle- 
men who are not lawyers may take the 
view pointed out by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
R. T. Reid), that is, that if a man simply 
posts a letter which contains a conspiracy 
he takes part part in the conspiracy. 
It is quite possible that these learned or 
unlearned ex-Majors and Captains of 
the Army will be guided by policemen, 
who may say to them—‘‘Sir, I assure 
you that the prisoner did take part in 
this conspiracy, for he carried the con- 
spiracy to the Post Office.” Evidently 
that is not intended. Now, let us see 
what is intended. Suppose that there 
should be an eviction, or a series of 
evictions, in a particular district. Ex- 
amples of the cruelty of evictions have 
been often in the course of this Session 
brought before the House. Well, Sir, 
suppose that where some of these 
evictions occurred, the people are so 
shocked at what has taken place that 
they agree with one accord that no man 
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ought to tender for or hire a certain 
piece of land. Will that of itself be 
conspiracy ; will it be sufficient to be a 
criminal conspiracy, if it comes into a 
Criminal Court ? All thie vagueness is 
left to the gentlemen who are to decide 
upon this clause. Now, let us go one 
step further, and see whether it is 
absolutely necessary this crime should be 
strictly defined. Ido not say that con- 
spiracy should be absolutely codified, 
but that it should be more defined. By 
this Amendment it is proposed to take 
out the words “take part in any crimi- 
nal conspiracy,”’ and insert ‘‘ conspire by 
violence or intimidation.” Now, it is 
clear, except to those who will not see, 
that if a man conspires by violence and 
if he conspires by intimidation, that is 
unlawful ; but do Gentlemen opposite say 
that you may unlawfully conspire with- 
out using any violence or any intimi- 
dation ? | “ Yes!”] Then how—we want 
to know how? Over and over again we 
find that ordinary Acts of Parliament 
are passed without proper definitions, 
and with an imperfect laying down of 
what the intention of the Legislature is. 
What is the consequence? Infinite 
delay, very great expense, over and over 
again clients are nearly ruined, and over 
and over again learned Judges complain 
that the Legislature has been lax in not 
strictly defining theirintention. If that 
be so in civil matters, surely, when you 
are creating crime, creating punishment 
for crime, and over and above this, giving 
the power of summary jurisdiction to 
such men as the Irish Resident Magis- 
trates, it is essentially necessary that some 
more careful definition should be at- 
tempted. Now, Sir, the difficulty of de- 
fining conspiracy under the Common 
Law is that the Common Law is a thing 
which has grown up under the adminis- 
tration of learned Judges for a long 
time, and that learned Judges have 
applied to new circumstances what they 
conceive to be old principles of law. But 
they are just as liable to be wrong in 
that application as to be wrong in any 
decision which they may honestly and 
ably give every day of their lives, and 
upon which they are every day corrected 
by Courts of Appeal and by the House of 
Lords. Therefore, without, in any de- 
gree, impugning the ability or the 
wisdom of the learned Judges, mistakes 
are inevitably liable to occur ; and when 
this Legislature is asked to recognize this 
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fine Judge-made and Judge-explained 
Law of Conspiracy—which has gone the 
length of saying some things which man 

of us think contrary to sense—I thin 

it is time to pause and adopt the course 
which my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell) has suggested. Forinstance, it is 
held that each of two men may do a thing 
singly and their action may be perfectly 
lawful, yet if they co-operate to do the 
same thing their action will be held to 
be a criminal conspiracy. When such a 
doctrine is laid down, and the Legis- 
lature is asked to confirm such a doctrine, 
and at the same time to set aside the 
ordinary law and the ordinary tribunal, 
which is a jury, and to relegate matters 
to persons unlearned and unversed in 
the law, I think it is time to consider 
seriously the proposal of my hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir Charles Russell). 
Now, let us see how fair this proposition 
is. My hon. and learned Friend does 
not propose to interfere in any respect 
with any Judge-made law, or any Law 
of Conspiracy which stands. Whatever 
law there is at present in this country, or 
in Ireland or Scotland, that law will con- 
tinue. A man will have to be indicted— 
he will have to be tried before a learned 
Judge, and he will have to be tried 
before a jury. It isimpossible to blink 
the fact that juries over and over again 
will not accept from learned Judges any 
law which is contrary to their feelings of 
justice and common sense. Over and 
over again they have, contrary to 
judicial guidance, strained a point in 
favour of a prisoner in order to bring 
him in not guilty, because from their 
view the law, as laid down by the Judge, 
has been contrary to their sense of right 
and justice. That safeguard is to be 
taken away, and therefore it is ex- 
tremely advisable that the definition 
proposed by my hon. and learned 
Friend should be made. Now, ifit bea 
matter so plain to my hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke), let him tell us this—if there be 
any conspiracy in Ireland known among 
the Irish nation proper to be put down 
under this Bill which does not come 
within the scope of the words ‘‘con- 
spiracy by violence or conspiracy by in- 
timidation ” let him tell us what it is. 
It will not do to tell us it is conspiracy 
not to hire a man’s land—or for two or 
more to interchange their purpose not 
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to hire the land, and their opinion that 
ti ought not to be hired—because, that 
by itself, is no offence. If my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General had 
ever so many fine estates, and I and those 
who sit around me declined to take any 
of them, he surely would not construe our 
action into a breach of the law. Surely 
it would not be contended that it is an 
offence for a man to say—‘‘I will not 
deal with So-and-so and I will not work 
with So-and-so,”’ and for his neighbour 
to say, ‘‘ That is my own view too.” 
I want to know what are the circum- 
stances and the nature of the violence 
or intimidation which will make per- 
fectly lawful acts unlawful. I trust 
that some responsible person on the Go- 
vernment Bench should say why it is 
that, short of codifying the law, some 
attempt cannot be made to define what 
they mean and intend by conspiracy 
under the particular circumstances of 
this Bill. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
J. Shiress Will) and other hon. Gen- 
tlemen above the Gangway who have 
spoken on this Amendment have very 
greatly relieved Irish Members. Only 
one of my Colleagues (Mr. Maurice 
Healy) has as yet spoken upon this 
Amendment, and he spoke at a time 
when very few hon. Members were pre- 
sent. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. J. Shiress Will) has referred to the 
character of conspiracy. We on these 
Benches have never heard of any com- 
plaint in Ireland except against con- 
spiracy accompanied by violence and in- 
timidation—the warmest newspaper op- 
posed to us has never mentioned any 
other kind of criminal conspiracy. It is 
quite impossible to apply to many of 
the combinations which now exist the 
definitions of conspiracy which have 
come down from times when other and 
very different combinations were in the 
minds of the men who made the defini- 
tions. The habit of men combining 
together or working together in various 
forms has become an acknowledged fact 
in these days; but it is impossible to 
conceive the application of the old defini- 
tions of conspiracy to such combinations. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
what the Government really desire is to 
secure to the landlords of Ireland their 
rents. They aim at the combinations 
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the excessive rents ; but why not attempt 
to put down conspiracies on the part of 
landlords to make men take their farms 
and to work with persons they have an 
objection to work with? Why shoulda 
man pay his rent before he pays any 
other debt he owes? We have got at 
the naked truth, and got it out of the 
mouth of a responsible Member of the 
Irish Executive, that the object of this 
clause is not to deal with conspiracy as 
conspiracy, but to deal with tenants as 
against landlords. At one moment [ 
thought the Attorney General for Ire. 
land was going to say he did not agree 
with the Attorney General for England 
in his definition or explanation of the 
words “take part in.” The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said these words 
mean “engage in;’’ but the Attorney 
General for England said they mean 
‘* party to an agreement.” Any person 
who is acquainted with the English lan- 
guage must admit that the words ‘any 
person who shall take part in” mean 
that a person must take an active or 
principal part in an act. ‘The effect of 
the unanswerable arguments of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) has been 
to make it clear that the Government 
mean ‘* toconspire;”’ but they will not 
say so. Why are we so anxious to call 
attention to the words “ take part in?” 
Because it is now plain that it is the 
means or the weapons used in the alleged 
conspiracy which are to be left to the 
discretion of the magistrate—this func- 
tionary is to declare whether the means 
are legal or illegal. A man may agree 
with the object and disagree with the 
means, or he may agree with part of one 
and part of the other, and yet he may be 
held to “take part in” the conspiracy. 
These words, I am sure, have not been 
framed by a lawyer, but huve been sent 
over from Ireland by men who have a 
distinct object in framing the clause in 
this way. Now, if proof is given to a 
Resident Magistrate that the tenants on 
a certain estate are backward with their 
rent, and one man is suspected to be the 
leader of the tenants in the revolt against 
exorbitant rents, that man will un- 
doubtedly have the torture of the first 
section applied to him. He will say—‘‘I 
did not pay my rent.’’ And then it will 
be said—‘‘ You are taking part in a con- 
spiracy.”” He will be punished for a 
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perfectly legal act—an act he is quite at 
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liberty to do. Let me cite another case. 


It is well known that in Ulster many 
farms have been for 12 and 15 years left 
vacant, rather than that the Ulster 
Tenant Right Custom should be broken. 
The farm next to mine may be vacant. 
It may be a very desirable farm to have ; 
but Ido not care to take it; and it is 
not taken by anyone else. It is very 
likely to be held that there is a con- 
spiracy not to take the farm, and thatI am 
taking part in it. If tenants do not do 
exactly as landlords wish them, they will 
assuredly be held to be guilty of con- 
spiracy. It is quite evident that the 
Government are bringing in this Bill for 
the purpose of compelling men to pay in 
full rents which it is impossibie for them 
to pay, consistently with the times that 
we live in. I think the Committee has 
a right to insist upon some further ex- 
planation why these very extraordinary 
words are used, and why we are not to 
revert to the ordinary technical words 
which have been always used in criminal 
Statutes to define offences. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) stated, in reply to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid), that this is 
a mere question of choice of words— 
a mere question of the choice between 
the words ‘‘ take part in a criminal con- 
spiracy” and ‘‘conspire.” We often 
hear complaints about our debates 
being prolonged for useless purposes; 
but I never heard a more singular 
example of the prolongation of debate 
than that afforded by the speech of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. ‘Lhis de- 
bate has now proceeded for an hour and 
a-half over what the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman calls a mere choice 
of expression. [ Ministerial cries of 
“ Hear, hear!” ] Yes; prolonged by 
the Members of the Government. They 
admit that the words, ‘‘take part in a 
criminal conspiracy,” are precisely the 
same in meaning and intent as ‘“con- 
spire;’’ but they are prepared to pro- 
long the debate rather than to consent 
to substitute for the words, ‘‘ take part 
in a criminal conspiracy,” the simple 
word “ conspire.’”’ I suppose that they 
are quite prepared to debate the question 
for another hour and a-half, rather than 
to give in to the Opposition. They have 
refused to answer the question put to 
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them by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. 
T. Reid). The Attorney General for 
Ireland rose with the express intention 
of answering the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman frankly ; but the Committee will 
bear in mind that from the beginning to 
the end of his speech he never gave a - 
trace of an answer to the question why 
he prefers the words ‘‘ take part in a 
criminal conspiracy” to ‘‘ conspire.” 
We know the reason perfectly well. We 
know perfectly well that it is in order 
to include, under the section, several 
offences which are not offences according 
to law, but are simply offences in the 
eyes of the landlord or the minions of 
Dublin Castle—to include offences which 
regular Courts of Law would not tolerate 
being brought before them. The Go- 
vernment are asked why they do not 
define the word ‘‘ conspiracy ”—they are 
ready enough to define other terms 
under the section. At the end of the 
Bill they indulge in several definitions ; 
they define the words ‘Lord Lieu- 
tenant ;”’ they define the most simple 
expressions that can possibly be thought 
of. They define, as I say, the words 
“Lord Lieutenant;” they define 
“county;” they define the words 
‘Court of Assizé;” they define the 
expression ‘‘ Attorney General ;” they 
define the words ‘‘ writ of possession ;”’ 
they define what is an aggravated crime 
of violence against a person ; they define 
the word ‘‘intimidation;” and they 
define the words ‘‘the Whiteboy Acts.” 
But one thing at which they stop is a 
definition of the very elastic word ‘‘ con- 
spiracy ;”’ that is a very suspicious cir- 
cumstance. The explanation is that 
hitherto the Government and the land- 
lords have been saying things have been 
done in Ireland by intimidation which 
were not done by intimidation at all, and 
that if they were compelled to go into 
Court to prove that things had been done 
by intimidation it would soon be found 
that the charge was unfounded. The 
result is that they bring in a Bill 
framed in such a manner that they need 
not prove a legal offence at all, but 
simply leave it to the discretion of ma- 
gistrates, who are neither learned nor 
fair, to define whether offences have been 
committed or not. It seems to me that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
gave up the whole case, because he said 
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in his speech—‘‘ If we assume that the 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland are 
unfit to discharge these delicate duties 
I admit this clause is badly framed.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman as- 
sumed that the Resident Magistrates 
of Ireland are fit to discharge these 
duties. Our assumption is that they 
are utterly unfit—our assumption is that 
they are not only incapacitated from dis- 
charging these duties from want of legal 
knowledge, but that they are a set of 
partizans; and my personal conviction 
is, judging from all I have heard of 
them, that not only are they partizans, 
but they are corrupt. Our belief, 
founded on experience, is that these 
Resident Magistrates are capable of 
being bribed, and have been bribed. 
No kind of bribery is more common 
than rewards for special services. The 
Resident Magistrates who, in the past, 
have been most active in the oppres- 
sion of the people are precisely the 
Resident Magistrates who have been 
promoted; and there is not the least 
doubt in the world that under this Act 
the Resident Magistrate who shows him- 
self most zealous in giving the widest 
possible interpretation to this Act, and 
in gathering into his net the greatest 
possible number of Nationalists, will re- 
ceive the greatest bribe in the shape of 
reward and promotion. Sir, we have 
now had several successive illustrations 
of the real meaning of this Act. The 
real intention of the promoters of this 
Act is not to put down crime and out- 
rage, but to put down political and social 
combination ; and that, I am sure, the 
English people are begining to under- 
stand. It is impossible any longer to 
conceive that the object aimed at in this 
Act is simply and solely to put down 
crime and punish criminals, an object 
we do not object to, an object we would 
help them in accomplishing, because 
crime is not an advantage to us, as has 
been clearly shown at various elections. 
The Home Rule majority at the election 
yesterday would probably have been 
much greater if these charges of crime 
and outrage had not been repeated by 
Liberal Unionists and others. This Bill 
is not brought in to put down crime and 
punish criminals, but to put down poli- 
tical combination. That is the evident 
object of this Bill. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I donot rise for the purpose of prolong- 
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ing this debate, but, as far as I can, of 
contributing to the conclusion of it. I 
think the opinion that we entertain upon 
this side of the House is that, as far as 
argument has gone,we have not had the 
worst of it. We are very willing that 
the judgment should be taken upon that 
argument. . Now, there is one point in 
this discussion which, I think, ought to 
be made perfectly clear. The Govern- 
ment, from the earliest time when this 
matter was brought into debate, have 
rested upon their phrase “‘ criminal con- 
spiracy.” Now, at the very earliest 
period, I challenged the Law Officers of 
the Government to show any example 
in which, in any Statute or in any indict- 
ment, the words “‘ criminal conspiracy ” 
appear. They have failed to meet that 
challenge. They cannot show that the 
words “ criminal conspiracy” is a phrase 
known to the law, to which any definite 
meaning can be attached according to 
any interpretation which has been given 
to it by legal decisions. Well, then, 
what is the conclusion from that ? It is 
that they are introducing a new phrase 
which will carry with it a new offence, 
and which must be subjected to a new 
interpretation. Now, that cannot be 
denied, and unless they are prepared to 
meet my challenge that is a thing which 
must go uncontradicted. They admit 
that if it were not for the word “ crimi- 
nal”’ they could not defend this clause. 
According to their allegation, they are 
not ome to defend the clause if the 
word ‘conspiracy ”’ stands alone. Then 
they say—‘‘ Oh, the introduction of the 
word ‘criminal’ alters the whole thing, 
and that is the thing upon which we are 
prepared to stand.” Therefore, they 
have introduced a new legal phrase. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour) ‘Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman has over- 
looked Amendment No. 25. 

Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Oh, 
the offences are to be “ now punishable 
by law.” That means a conspiracy ac- 
cording to the existing interpretation of 
Common Law. If that is what you 
mean, why introduce the word “ crimi- 
nal?” For what reason is this new 
phrase introduced? But I will take you 
upon your own ground. What you 
stand upon is the Common Law of Con- 
spiracy now punishable by the Common 
Law. That is the very thing against 
which Parliament legislated in 1875. 
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It was conspiracy punishable by law as 
interpreted by the Judges, which was 
condemned in the year 1875 as applied 
to the labourers of England. We say 
that to apply the Common Law of Con- 
spiracy, as interpreted by the Judges, 
to the tenants of Ireland, would be 
equally unjust, and against that we pro- 
test. But, whenever we use that argu- 
ment, you say—‘‘ Oh, no; that cannot be 
so, because we say criminal cunspiracy, 
and that means something different.” 
Well, if it means something different, 
tell us what it means? If you intro- 
duce a new phrase into the law of the 
country you are bound to define it, and 
if you do not attempt to do so we have a 
right to attempt in the Interpretation 
Clause to say what a “criminal con- 
spiracy’’? means. We have a right to 
challenge a new phrase introduced by 
you into the law, and say what “ crimi- 
nal conspiracy” shall mean and what it 
shall not mean. If it means the Common 
Law of Conspiracy now punishable bylaw, 
we say that would be a most unjust law 
to apply to the combinations of tenants in 
Ireland. The question we have a right 
to put to the Government is this— what 
do you mean by conspiracy which is not 
criminal? If you say that criminal con- 
spiracy is the thing you are aiming at, 
tell us what is a conspiracy which is not 
criminal? I shall like very much to 
hear a definition of conspiracy from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General (Sir Edward Clarke). The word 
“conspiracy” in the law is a very old 
word ; you find it in the works of Lord 
Coke referring to legislation of a much 
earlier period. The phrase ‘‘conspiracy”’ 
is to be found in the Statutes passed in 
the time of the Plantagenets, but no 
such phrase as ‘criminal conspiracy ”’ 
is to be found in any Statutes. It is very 
difficult to assert a negative, but I invite 
the Government to cite a positive and to 
give us proof; I confess my ignorance. 
If they are able to produce Statutes, or 
to produce an indictment which contains 
this phrase ‘‘ criminal conspiracy ” upon 
which they rest, something may be said 
for the clause. I do not at all agree that 
the title of a book is sufficient ground 
for the introduction of this phrase in 
legislation ; you cannot import titles of 
books into indictments; therefore, I 
challenge you to say what you mean by 
this phrase ‘criminal conspiracy.” 

have challenged you three or four times, 
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and you havo never ventured to answer 
me. If that be so, and if you can give 
no example from Statute, indictment, or 
judgment of Courts, we have a right to 
demand that upon the face of this Statute 
you shall give a meaning to this phrase 
which you, for the first time, import, and 
which you say is the significance of your 
Bill. I again ask the question, if 
‘‘eriminal conspiracy” are the patent 
words, explain to me what that conspi- 
racy is which is not criminal? That is 
a very plain and clear question, and I 
should like to have an answer to it. Let 
the Solicitor General (Sir Edward Clarke), 
or let any of the numerous Law Officers 
who sit upon the Government Bench, 
give us an example of conspiracy which 
is not criminal in English law. If you 
mean by conspiracy unlawful combina- 
tion, why do you not say so? Thatisa 
very plain and clear issue. This Amend- 
ment is moved in order to make it clear 
what is meant by conspiracy against 
which you are directing this Act. It is 
very necessary that the people who are 
to be affected by this Act should have a 
clear understanding what they may and 
what they may not do; and we say it is 
most unfair that people in the position 
of the tenants of Ireland should be ex- 
posed to the penalties provided for in 
this Act unless some definite information 
is vouchsafed to them as to the meaning 
of the Act. It is quite clear you are not 
prepared to say what are the things you 
will allow and what are the things which 
you will not allow. What are the com- 
binations which the tenants of Ireland 
may enter into in reference to land—in 
reference to the occupation of land and 
the owners of land—which the Govern- 
ment assert are lawful, and what are 
those which the Government assert 
to be unlawful and criminal? In the 
absence of any answer to that we have 
a right to claim that this proposal of 
yours is an unfair proposal, and that 
it is a proposal made against the tenants 
of Ireland, and made in the interests of 
thelandlords of Ireland ; thatitis spread- 
ing a net which is intended to be cast 
round the tenants of Ireland, which is 
intended to operate exclusively in favour 
of the landlords of Ireland; that itis a 
law made by the landlords for the land- 
lords, and that it will be administered 
by the agents of the landlords. That is 
our distinct declaration upon this clause, 
and your failure to give any instance of 
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what you regard as lawful combination, 
and what you are prepared to treat as 
criminal conspiracy, is a proof to us that 
we are right in the interpretation we 
have placed upon this clause. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): Sir, I rise now instead of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General (Sir Edward Clarke), because 
I really think the argument has got 
beyond the phase of any technical legal 
discussion. This is the third time we 
have discussed the same question. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) prides 
himself that he has got much the best of 
the argument. I will not dispute that 
now; but I will only call the fact to the 
mind of the Committee that the right 
hon. Gentleman is hardly in a position 
to say whether his side has got the best 
of the argument or not, because, unless 
I am very much mistaken, he has not 
been in the House during the time the 
argument has been going on, and he 
neither heard the most able and tem- 
perate speech of my hon, and learned 
Friend the late Attorney General (Sir 
Charles Russell), a speech to which I 
listened with the greatest admiration, 
nor the reply, on which we rest our case, 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Web- 
ster). Not having heard either the case 
for the prosecution or the case for the 
defence, he is, I venture to think, hardly 
in a position to say that he has got the 
best of the argument. Iam not going 
to discuss whether we ought or ought 
not to introduce into this clause the ex- 
pression ‘‘criminal conspiracy.” That 
the expression is not a foolish expres- 
sion from a legal point of view is shown 
by the fact that the greatest legal autho- 
rity on this subject uses it in the title 
and uses it on every page of his book. 
Whether there is or is not precedent in 
any Statute for the use of the phrase, 
the fact that an eminent legal writer 
has distinguished criminal conspiracy 
from conspiracy which presumably is 
not criminal is a proof, at all events, 
that the phrase is not nonsense. But, 
apart from that, the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir William Harcourt) has argued 
the whole case as if my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes) had not put down 
upon the Paper Amendment No. 25. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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If there was any ambiguity before as 
to what we meant was criminal conspi- 
racy that ambiguity is wholly removed, 
or will be removed when my right hon. 
and learned Friend has introduced into 
the Bill the Amendment of which he 
has given Notice. Therefore, I think 
that any argument founded upon any 
supposed or presumed doubt as to what 
class of offences is aimed at by this 
clause is entirely out of place. Is it 
too much to ask that we should now 
proceed to a Division? The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dublin County 
(Mr. Clancy) told us that we have been 
talking for two hours upon an Amend- 
ment respecting a mere choice of expres- 
sion. Well, Sir, two hours are surely 
enough to decide the choice of an ex- 
pression; and, therefore, I respectfully 
ask that we should now come to a deci- 
sion upon the point. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 237 ; 
Noes 165: Majority 72.—(Div. List, 
No. 161.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The decision 
come to by the Committee disposes of 
Amendment 21, ‘‘ page 2, line 17, after 
‘take’ insert ‘active;’’? Amendment 
23, “page 2, line 17, leave out ‘ cri- 
minal ;’”” and 24, ‘‘ page 2, line 17, 
leave out ‘criminal conspiracy,’ and 
insert ‘conspiracy by acts in themselves 
criminal.’”” I am unable to attribute 
any meaning to Amendment 22, “ page 
2, line 17, after ‘ part’ insert ‘in con- 
junction with other persons;’” and, 
therefore, the Committee will proceed 
to Amendment No. 25. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, after ‘‘ conspiracy,” insert ‘‘ now 
punishable by Law.”—(Mr. Attorney 
General.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I rise, 
Sir, for the purpose of pointing out and 
placing beyond all doubt the conspi- 
racies which are to be punishable by 
the Summary Jurisdiction Courts under 
this clause. I intend to give all the 
opposition in my power to this Amend- 
ment, and the reason why I propose 
to do so will be very easily seen. I do 
it on two grounds—in the first place, 
because I think it is an illusory conces- 
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sion to this side of the House—in fact, 
that it is no concession at all; and, se- 
condly, because it defines more clearly 
the conspiracies at which the Govern- 
ment are aiming by this clause. It has 
already been pointed out, very often in 
the course of these debates, what an 
enormous change has been made in the 
administration of the Criminal Law of 
Ireland by removing from the people of 
Ireland the protection of Judge and jury 
in cases of ‘‘criminal conspiracy.” In 
spite of all that has been said against 
removing from the people of Ireland 
this protection, and in spite of all that 
has been said about the tremendous 
change that this clause will make in 
the position of everybody engaged in 
political work in Ireland, all the con- 
cession that the Government is prepared 
to offer is contained in the words— 
‘That no conspiracy shall be dealt with 
under this section of the Act that is not already 
punishable by Law.” 
Now, Sir, we have only to return to the 
Charge of Judge Fitzgerald, and the 
Charges of Judge Murphy and Judge 
O’Brien, in order to know what are the 
conspiracies which are now punishable 
by law in Ireland. Of course, this sub- 
section, as amended by the Attorney 
General’s Amendment, would be inter- 
preted not as looking towards such con- 
spiracy as is practically punishable in 
Ireland—that is to say, such conspiracy 
as it has been found practicable or pos- 
sible to get punished by the machinery 
of Judge and jury; but it applies to 
such conspiracies as, according to the 
law laid down by the Irish Judges, 
the juries ought to convict for, and 
which ought to be punished by law. 
And we have laid down, as has been said 
more than once in the most clear and 
unmistakable language, what the cha- 
racter of these conspiracies is; and in 
order to bring home as forcibly and 
clearly as possible to hon. Members the 
character of the legislation they are en- 
gaged in, I will read once more the 
language of Judge Fitzgerald on this 
point. Before I do so, however, I desire 
to point out that the language of Judge 
Fitzgerald, so often quoted in this House, 
is clearly and unmistakably different, 
and different in most important par- 
ticulars, from the language of the At- 
torney General for England when lay- 
ing down the law in this House the 
other day. I listened with the utmost 
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attention to the Attorney General for 
England when he was laying down 
what he considered to be the Law of 
Conspiracy as professed or laid down in 
this country ; and I am perfectly certain 
that the law, as laid down by him, was 
clearly and distinctly different from the 
law as laid down by the Irish Judges. 
Judge Fitzgerald, in laying that down, 
as we know, said that it was conspiracy 
for two or more individuals to join 
together to do an act which, if done by 
one individual, would be nothing more 
than a civil wrong; and he instanced 
the fact that for one tenant to withhold 
his rent was not in any degree criminal, 
but only a civil trespass; while for two 
or more tenants in concert to withhold 
their rents was conspiracy. Judge Fitz- 
gerald did not use the words ‘‘ criminal 
conspiracy ;” but he said it was a con- 
spiracy punishable at Common Law. 

ow, what does that entail? It entails 
that this concession of the Government 
leaves it open to these Courts of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction in Ireland to hold it 
to be conspiracy—or, if they will have 
it, “criminal conspiracy ’’—for two or 
more tenants to combine and confede- 
rate together for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a reduction of rents. There 
can be no doubt that the Government 
have in their minds the using of this 
Act for that purpose, and to punish as 
guilty of criminal conspiracy tenants 
who withhold their rents, or men who 
advise tenants to withhold their rents, 
for that case also was dealt with in 
Judge Fitzgerald’s Charge. I invite the 
Attorney General to tell the Committee 
whether such offences are not ‘now 
punishable by law,”’ as the law stands at 
the present time, and whether it will not 
be punishable by these Summary Juris- 
diction Courts? I would ask the At- 
torney General to say whether, if two or 
more tenants withhold their rents, or if 
anyone advises them to do so, such con- 
spiracy would not be conspiracy punish- 
able by the Common Law in Ireland? 
Let us consider, for one moment, how 
this clause would work in Ireland. Com- 
binations of tenants to withhold their 
rents, with the object of getting their 
rents reduced, you must recollect are by 
no means confined to the National Party 
in Ireland. You must remember that com- 
binations of tenants to withhold their 
rents for the purpose of bringing about 
reductions are looked upon all over Ire- 
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land, by men of all religions and by 
men of all politics, as perfectly legiti- 
mate. Such combinations have been 
entered into by persons belonging to 
the Loyal and Patriotic Association— 
to which the hon. Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston) belongs—on the 
estates of the Marquess of Downshire, of 
the Duke of Abercorn, of the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and on numberless 
other estates, like Wallace’s estate in the 
North of Ireland, where the tenants are 
opposed to us in politics. Meetings were 
held, and resolutions passed at these 
meetings, frequently moved by Protes- 
tant clergymen, the purport of which 
was that rents should be withheld, in the 
hope that, by so doing, the landlords 
would be induced to give reductions. 
It is true that, in this case, the agitators 
stopped short in their operations—that 
is tosay, they do not go the length, and 
did not adopt the courses, that we ad- 
vised the tenants in the South and West 
of Ireland to adopt. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] 
Yes; that isso; they did not go so far 
as we did; but that fact does not affect 
my argument in the slightest degree. 
The action of these persons in the 
North of Ireland—on the estate of the 
Duke of Abercorn, for instance—was 
just as much a conspiracy under the 
words of this Act as it was for ten- 
ants elsewhere to adopt the Plan of 
Campaign. According to the Charge 
of Judge Fitzgerald, to combine together 
to withhold rents, with the object of 
obtaining a reduction, is conspiracy 
at Common Law; and whether the con- 
spiracy stops at passing resolutions at 
public meetings, and whether they stop, 
as they did, on the Duke of Abercorn’s 
estate—on which, be it said, they suc- 
ceeded in their object, for after they had 
withheld their rents for two or three 
months the tenants got considerable re- 
ductions—whether they are content to 
stop after receiving advantages such as 
those, or whether they go on to further 
measures, such as the tenantry who have 
adopted our advice have taken, I hold 
that they are guilty of the same con- 
spiracy according to the dicta of the 
Irish Judges ; and what I want to bring 
home to the Committee is that, by re- 
fusing to give us any definition of the 
crimes and offences that are punishable 
under this section, they leave it open to 
the Executive in Ireland, should they so 
desire to do, to absolute prohibit all 
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public meetings in Ireland called to- 
gether to consider the subject of the 
payment of rent. It cannot be denied, 
if this Amendment is all the limit the 
Government is prepared to insert in this 
section, that, from the day the clause 
passes into law, no meeting of Irish ten- 
ants can be held for the purpose of get- 
ting reductions of rent without those who 
take part in it being guilty of cri- 
minal conspiracy under this Act, and 
it will be simply and solely at the dis- 
cretion of the Castle and the Resident 
Magistrates whether they shall be 
punished or not. It may be that men 
like the Lord Lieutenaut of Ireland, 
from motives of decency, not wishing to 
have their tenants dragged into the 
Courts, may desire to spare them; but, 
however they may cherish that desire, 
this clause will be able to strike these 
people. Even if such tenants are not 
affected, we shall have in Ireland what 
has been done with so much mischief in 
the past—namely, the tenantry of such 
and such a Lord spared, whilst the ten- 
antry of other persons, for the same of- 
fences, are committed to prison. Where, 
I ask, are the lines to be drawn which 
will satisfy anyone’s mind as to the dif- 
ference there will be between a combina- 
tion on the Marquess of Lansdowne’s 
estate and those on other estates in Ire- 
land? On the Marquess of Lansdowne’s 
estate the tenantry adopted our policy, 
and the Marquess of Lansdowne had all 
his legal remedies. When the law came 
to the doors of the tenants they were 
put out of their holdings. The tenantry 
of the Duke of Abercorn did not go so 
far as we did—they got terms; and will 
any lawyer point out to me the differ- 
ence, from a legal point of view, batween 
the combination in the one case and that 
in the other? I want this clear—that 
this limitation proposed by the Attorney 
General is absolutely illusory. It gives 
us nothing whatever, and as it gives us 
nothing I shall certainly oppose it to tho 
best of my ability. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I entirely agree with the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down. [ Jronical Minis- 
terial cheers.] Well, I do not see at all 
why I should not agree with the hon. 
Member. I know that hon. Members 
opposite have laid it down, as a funda- 
mental principle, that on every Irish 
question it is absolutely necessary to 
differ from every Representative of Ire- 
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land. That is according to their system 
of government in Ireland. They do not 
attempt to govern that country according 
to the opinion of the Irish people. They 
govern it by the English sword. They 
do not agree with any representations 
from the Irish Representatives as to their 
claim upon the English House of Com- 
mons. That is the Tory doctrine, and 
the principle upon which the present 
Government propose to govern Ireland. 
I quite understand that that is not the 
principle that we adopt. We desire to 
govern Ireland in accordance with the 
wishes of the Irish people. You think 
that a monstrous proposition ; but we 
regard it as a fundamental principle, 
certainly of the Liberal Party, and I 
think you yourselves will one of these 
days find it a necessary principle for the 
English Government to adopt. That 
time will most assuredly come. Well, 
now, with reference to the Amendment 
of the Attorney General, though I cer- 
tainly agree, and I repeat it, with the 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
that it gives no security at all, we are 
not here to oppose its introduction. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose 
that this Amendment really alters the 
matter the least in the world. Why it 
was not originally introduced, and why 
it is left to this period to be inserted, it 
is idle, perhaps, now to speculate. It is 
a curious thing that upon this, one of 
the most important features of the Bill, 
the Government have absolutely failed to 
secure one single word of support from 
Unionist Liberals in this House. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury, one of the greatest 
authorities upon the Law of Conspiracy, 
with whom I have fought the battle for 
many a year in this House, has been 
silent upon this question. He has not 
supported the views of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for England or the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland. He could not have done so 
without having contradicted every word 
that he said in the year 1873. [ Cries of 
‘“No, no!” |] Hon. Gentlemen who are 
erying ‘“‘ No, no!” never heard the de- 
bates in 1873, and know nothing about 
the Law of Conspiracy, or about the 
great contests that went on in this 
House. I say that it would have been 
impossible for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury to 
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have supported this clause in accord- 
ance with the principle he maintained 
at that time on the subject of Trades 
Unions. What is it that the Attorney 
General’s Amendment does? It throws 
open the whole Law of Conspiracy as 
expounded by the interpretation of 
Judges under the Common Law. That 
was the very thing which worked the 
whole injustice against the Trades 
Unions. That which was punishable 
at Common Law as conspiracy was the 
very thing complained of, the very thing 
condemned, and the very thing legis- 
lated against in 1873. Then the whole 
of that law in its injustice is now to be 
applied to the tenants of Ireland in their 
combinations without any of that pro- 
tection which has been given to the 
English labourer. The Government 
have refused that protection, and they 
say that the law which was so applied 
to the English labourer shall be now 
applied to the Irish tenant. Well, we 
have protested against that as best we 
could; we have laid our arguments be- 
fore the House and the country; and I 
do not think there will be any advan- 
tage in continuing the discussion fur- 
ther. But I think that hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway may be certain of 
this—that if in the administration of this 
law the magistrates or Judges of Ireland 
should ever practically apply to the ten- 
ants of Ireland the Common Law of 
Conspiracy in the way that it was 
applied to the labourers of England 
they will find that the public opinion 
of Great Britain will be arrayed on the 
side of the tenants of Ireland, and that 
they will inevitably have the voice of the 
Legislature brought to bear to reverse 
their decision, as it was brought to bear 
to reverse the decision of the Judges as 
to the Law of Conspiracy in this country. 
We have made this issue perfectly clear. 
You have opened up the whole of this 
loose, mischievous, and oppressive Com- 
mon Law of Conspiracy which the people 
of England, after long debates, over- 
ruled in favour of the English labourers. 
You are now going to place that law in 
the hands of the Resident Magistrates 
of Ireland, under the influence of the 
landlords, to apply it to the tenants of 
Ireland. We cannot, in the present 
state of the House of Commons, get any 
remedy here to-day; but so surely as 
his law is applied, and as soon as in- 
justice in its application is observed in 
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Treland in the case of the tenants as it 
was observed in England in the case of 
the working men, so surely will that 
remedy be applied, and I think we may 
be perfectly content to look forward to 
that time. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, K.): I will not follow the right 
hon. Gentleman in his disquisition on 
Home Rule with which he began his 
observations upon this Amendment. 
That did not seem to me to be at all re- 
levant, and I will not occupy the time of 
the Committee by replying to it. Neither 
will I again go into the question of the 
Law of Conspiracy, upon which the 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken now, 
I believe, about six times. It will suffice 
if I again repeat to the Committee that 
the intentions which are accredited to 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
framers of this Bill and the Irish Exe- 
cutive, of levelling it not against crime, 
but against legitimate combinations of 
Irish tenants, is wholly and absolutely 
unfounded. It finds no justification 
either in any utterance of any Member 
of the Government, or of any Gentleman 
who adheres to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, nor in any provision which we 
have introduced into this Bill. Now, I 
hope the Committee will allow this 
Amendment to be introduced into the 
Bill without a Division. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) has told 
us he means to divide against it. I 
think that surely, from his own point of 
view, he will be ill-advised to do that. 
He may think that tho limitation or the 
explanations we have given are inade- 
quate. He may desire further restriction 
introduced into the Bill; but the Com- 
mittee have already decided that point. 
They have decided against further re- 
striction; and that being so, would the 
hon. Gentleman not be well advised if 
he allowed us to put the words in the 
clause which, whether necessary or un- 
necessary, at all events make it perfectly 
and absolutely clear what is the view 
of the Government in framing this 
clause ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): I also am of the same opi- 
nion as the hon. Member for East Mayo. 
But I go beyond the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
and I think that we should oppose the 


introduction of these words. It appears 
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to me that the words are mere tautology. 
We have in the clause the words “ cri- 
minal conspiracy,” and what, [ ask, is 
‘‘criminal conspiracy ”’ but a conspiracy 
punishable by law? [Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour: Hear, hear!] This Amendment 
is clearly tautology. Well, if these 
words are tautology and unnecessary, 
on the other hand, they accentuate that 
which we ought to object to—namely, 
the introduction into this Bill of the 
vague and indefinite Law of Conspiracy, 
instead of giving us what we have pressed 
the Government for—namely, some de- 
finition of the conspiracy to which this 
measure is to apply. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary denies 
that the Government desire to put down 
legitimate combination. That is the 
point. I want to know what is a legiti- 
mate combination. Is a combination of 
tenants not to pay rents until they can 
come to terms with their landlords a 
conspiracy? That is what we want the 
Government to tell us. That is what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian have 
pressed the Government again and again 
to tell us; but they have not told us and 
they will not tell us; and that being so, 
we, having been denied any definition 
or explanation of what is a criminal con- 
spiracy, it does seem to me that we 
should be wrong in allowing the Govern- 
ment to introduce words which strengthen 
the Law of Conspiracy, but do not, in 
any degree, define that law. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
do not intend to make any lengthened 
observations on the question before the 
Committee, but I should like toask some 
of the lawyers in the House what 
change in the effect of the section will 
be brought about by the introduction of 
these words? In the early part of the 
evening the Government opposed two 
Amendments of mine, on the ground 
that the words I proposed to add were 
surplusage ; and, that being so, I am 
not sure that the Amendment that they 
now move is not open to the same ob- 
jection. It is only right that those who 
introduce these words should be able to 
give some meaning to them—should be 
able to point out that they make some 
modification of the section, and should 
rise in their place for the purpose of 
doing so at once. I notice that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
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General did not rise in his place for the 
er of moving the Amendment. 

rn. DILLON: I object to this 

Amendment, because it really is no 
limitation of the clause. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General know that 
perfectly well. Itis put into this Bill 
for the same purpose, as the measure is 
entitled ‘‘ A Bill for the Amendment of 
the Criminal Law of Ireland.” It is 
put in in order to throw dust in the eyes 
of the people of England, and to lead 
them to believe that what is punished 
under the Criminal Law of England will 
be punished under this Act in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has just stated, for 
the third or fourth time, that the accusa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby, when he accused the 
Government of the intention of using 
this section against legitimate organiza- 
tions in Ireland, are entirely unfounded. 
If that be so, why do not the Govern- 
ment accept limitations that will put it 
out of their power to use this section 
against legitimate organizations? We 
all remember the declaration of the poet 
—I do not know whether I recollect 
the words accurately, but I think they 
were— 

“So glorious is the privilege to kill, 

All court the power, but none avow the will.” 
The Government want the power to put 
down our organizations, but they deny 
that they have the will todoso. Why, 
I ask, if they have not the will, do they 
not propose a limitation that will take 
the power out of their hands? We 
reserve to ourselves the right to enter- 
tain our own opinion as to that. What- 
ever the intentivn of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary may be, I 
know perfectly well what his action will 
be when he gets this Bill passed into 
law. If I held to my own inclinations 
I should certainly divide the Committee 
against this Amendment; but as some 
of my Colleagues would prefer not to 
have a Division I shall not persist in 
the matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: [should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, whe- 
ther the Government are prepared to 
divide the House on this Amendment ? 
They have not been able to give a single 
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argument in support of it, or to show 
that it will make the Bill better; and 
when the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Kirkcaldy pointed out that the words 
‘* criminal conspiracy ” conveyed just as 
much as the words “ criminal conspiracy 
now punishable by law,” the Chief 
Secretary readily intimated his assent to 
that proposition. Under these circum- 
stances, where is the justification for the 
introduction of these words? At any 
rate, what would be the justification of 
detaining the Committee during the 
time which would be necessary for 
taking a Division in order to get the 
words introduced, seeing that they are 
unnecessary, and will not improve or 
elucidate the Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

The CuHarrman called on Mr. R. T. 
Rew ; and there being no response— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Does the hon. and 
learned Member intend to move his 
Amendment ? 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) : I did 
not intend, Sir, to move my Amendment, 
because I understood that an hon. Mem- 
ber who has put down an exactly 
similar Amendment intended to move it 
instead ; but if he does not I will move 
mine. My proposal is in page 2, line 
18, to leave out the words “‘ or induce.” 
The object of my Amendment is very 
simple, and I will state it in two or three 
words. The grounds upon which 1 
think these words should be omitted 
are because, if there has been any kind 
of moral suasion, even good advice, or 
advice thought to be good, it may be tho 
means of rendering a man liable to 
punishment for crime. What I take to be 
an improper operation on the mind of 
another man is to put pressure on him 
against his will; but using suasion or 
argument such as I refer to does not 
seem to me to be an element of criminal 
offence. I desire to limit the harshness 
of this section, and that is the reason 
why I move to omit these words <“ or 
induce.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
18, to leave out the words “or induce.” 
—(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 


versity): I do not see how we can accept 
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this Amendment after the discussion we 
have already had and the alterations 
we have introduced into the clause. The 
clause deals with an agreement to com- 
mit an offence under the section, and it 
would seem necessary to include in the 
provision any persons who might induce 
others to become guilty. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
wish to point out very briefly to the 
Committee the position in which we are. 
The case of the Government was that a 
conspiracy meant an agreement which 
might be either lawful or illegal, and 
that it was necessary to put the word 
‘‘ criminal” before it in order to show 
that a criminal association or agreement 
was meant. Now, conspiracy is a mere 
act of agreement, and what makes it 
criminal or lawful is the object of those 
who conspire. It is the means em- 

loyed or the act agreed on that makes 
it lawful or illegal. The clause defines 
the means, and the object of the so- 
called conspiracy, the ‘position we are 
in is this—that an agreement to 
compel or induce any person or persons 
not to do so and so is declared by the 
clause to be criminal. What would be 
the effect of it if we leave the word ‘‘ in- 
duce” in? Why we shall have a statu- 
tory declaration that it is criminal to 
agree to induce any person to do so and 
so. That is a most undesirable position. 
We cannot exclude the question of 
the objects of an agreement. The ob- 
jects are defined in the Bill, and the 
only question which will be left is 
whether an agreement has been come to 
or not. To leave out of sight the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the agreement 
has been come to for specific unlawful ob- 
jects, and to make it criminal merely to 
combine to induce any person not to fulfil 
a lawful obligation, would be introducing 
an entirely new change into the law. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): The word ‘‘induce’’is governed 
by the word “‘criminal,’”’ the Attorney 
General says. If that were so, I should 
not object to it. It would then mean that 
the inducement must be by criminal or 
fraudulent means; but that is not the 
meaning of the clause. The word ‘‘cri- 
minal” does not apply to the word “ in- 
duce,”’ but to the word ‘‘ conspiracy ;”’ it 
has no effect on the word “induce.” If 
it were otherwise I should not object, 
and should not support the Amendment 
of my hon. and learned Friend. 
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Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
I have tried to find out where this 
phrase comes from, and I think we shall 
discover it has been borrowed. This is 
the precise term found all through the 
Whiteboy Acts, which go so far as re- 
gards this compelling and inducing as 
to say that it is to be an offence against 
the law to use ‘threats, promises, per- 
suasion, or other undue means.” So that 
promises are undue means, and per- 
suasion is an undue means, and now we 
are to link together persuasion as an 
undue means with criminal conspiracy 
to persuade, and you are to get into the 
clause the whole of the Whiteboy 
Acts that we are to consider after- 
wards. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary said just now that this Bill was 
not intended to be used against legiti- 
mate combinations on the part of the 
tenantry or any other class in Ireland. 
After that declaration I cannot, for the 
life of me, see any good grounds for the 
Government’s refusal to accept this very 
moderate Amendment. Sir, the object 
of the Amendment is to protect people 
from the operation of this Act who may 
influence the actions of their friends and 
neighbours by legitimate advice. The 
Bill is supposed to be framed to be used 
against people who practise intimidation 
and violence to compel others to adopt 
their views with regard to the holding 
of land, and with regard to other affairs 
in Ireland. Well, Sir, by all means, if 
you wish to apply this Act to check in- 
timidation, and to prevent people from 
compelling other people by violence from 
mer eng which they consider they have 
a right to do, you may do it. Do that 
by all means; but do not bring people 
under this Bill for merely giving advice 
to their friends. Now, unless this Amend- 
ment is accepted, it will be thought that 
no two or three people will be at liberty 
to go to a friend and give advice about 
the taking of a farm, or the buying of 
cattle at a fair, without laying themselves 
open to be branded under this section for 
conspiracy. Sir, it has been over and 
over again pointed out that the law with 
regard to conspiracy is extremely vague, 
and it has been stated, without contra- 
diction, that almost every agreement 
arrived at upon any matter by more 
than two persons might be called a crimi- 
nal conspiracy. So that if two or three 
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men were to advise a neighbour not to 
take a particular farm because they 
thought it would not be to his ultimate 
advantage, these people, though they 
might only have given friendly advice, 
without any illegal intent whatever, 
merely with a view of helping the man, 
might be proceeded against for criminal 
conspiracy. I cannot see on what 
grounds the Government refuse the 
Amendment, since it does not hamper 
the administration of the Bill against 
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Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
The reason these words are retained b 
the Government in opposition to our wis 
is not only that they may enable the Go- 
vernment to lay its hands upon associa- 
tions or conspiracies that may be crimi- 
nal, but that it may bring before the 
summary tribunals words which may be 
used on public platforms. I maintain 
that the Government insist upon these 
words in order that they may connect 
persons who speak on public platforms 


persons who may use violence or intimi- | with conspiracies—that is to say, that 


dation to enforce their views; but only 
provides that men who use legitimate 
persuasion or advice to induce their 
friends not to take a certain course of 
action shall be exempted from the opera- 
tion of this Bill. 1 do not think that 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land gave any satisfactory reason to the 
Committee why this Amendment should 
not be accepted; and I should like to 
hear the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man say why it is that the Government, 
if they are anxious to prove their sin- 
cerity—in stating that they do not wish 
this Bill to be used against legitimate 
combinations—will not accept this. Why 
will they not give us this security, and 
guarantee that the measure is not to in- 
terfere with legitimate combinations of 
tenantry in Ireland? It is perfectly 
evident that under this clause, if they 
do not accept the Amendment, that no 
one in Ireland will be able to give advice 
or to use legitimate means of persuasion 
there on any earthly subject. You will 
shut the mouths of those who are friendly 
to the people, and practically give the 
landlords complete power over their ten- 
antry; you will stand between the ten- 
ants and those unjust and unreasonable 
bargains which the landlords might wish 
to make them take. I think the Attorney 
General for Ireland should give us some 
good reason why the Government will 
not accept this Amendment to drop out 
these two words “or induce,’’? which 
alteration will by no means interfere 
with the stringency of the Act against 
persons who use violence or intimida- 
tion, but which will give a guarantee 
that persons will not be taken up and 
put in prison for conspiracy when they 
only gave such advice to their friends as 
is given every day, not only in Ireland, 
but in Great Britain also. 
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they may charge them with conspiring 
with the tenants not to pay rent. Assum- 
ing that you can connect the National 
League, we will say, in any part of Ire- 
land, with a movement upon any par- 
ticular estate to withhold the payment 
of an excessive rent, you immediately 
connect with that so-called conspiracy 
every branch of the League, and take 
in every meeting that is being held under 
its auspices. You could make people 
speaking 200 miles away from the estate 
upon which the tenants were advised to 
withhold the payment of excessive rents 
liable to criminal proceedings under this 
Act. These words ‘or induce” will 
enable the Government to strike at 
every man who dares to open his mouth 
on a public platform in Ireland. There 
is no word that a man could utter on a 
public platform in Ireland in respect of 
which this section, framed as it is, will 
not lay him open to a criminal prosecu- 
tion, and so long as public men are pre- 
vented from using platforms in order to 
induce people to adopt certain political 
views, there is an end of freedom of 
speech in Ireland. If sucha law as this 
could possibly come into operation in Eng- 
land, the most conspicuous of the Tory 
orators of the day would have exposed 
themselves to incarceration in the cells 
of the prisons of this country. It would 
have been possible to have convicted 
and imprisoned them under this section. 
Let us suppose that two ordinary cattle 
dealers are looking over, criticizing, and 
estimating the value of a lot of cattle. 
Suppose a third person comes up and 
asks them their opinion of the cattle, as 
he thinks of buying them; if they say 
“These cattle are not very good, and 
you ought not to buy them,” this man 
may communicate that to the landlord 
or his agent, or the agent may overhear 
it, an information may be sworn to the 
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effect that these two cattle dealers con- 
spired to prevent the sale of the land- 
lord’s cattle, and there will be at once a 
er ose | inquiry and a prosecution 

efore two Resident Magistrates. In that 
way really harmless words spoken at a 
fair between ordinary friends, and with 
no criminal intent whatever, may lead 
to the punishment of perfectly honest 
people. We know that the value of the 
word ‘‘criminal” before ‘conspiracy ”’ 
is absolutely ni7. It means absolutely 
nothing, and its omission would leave 
the clause exactly as it is. That has 
been maintained to-night from the Go- 
vernment Bench, and maintained with 
truth. The words ‘criminal conspiracy” 
will be no protection, for the criminality 
will not be criminality in the view of 
Judges of England or Ireland, but 
simply in the opinion of the Irish 
Resident Magistrates. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): If 
you take these words “or induce” in 
connection with the words which follow, 
such as “‘ not to fulfil his or their legal 
obligations,” or “‘ not to let, hire, use, 
or occupy any land, or not to deal with, 
work for, or hire any person or persons,” 
it will give the Government the power 
of indicting a person for the most petty 
offence under the name of “criminal 
conspiracy.” Not only will the Go- 
vernment be able to indict people for 
anything, no matter how petty, but the 
Irish Attorney General has pointed out 
that the whole machinery of this Act 
may be put in force by any person. I 
do not say that the Government will 
necessarily draw the line where the Act 
may be put in operation in the wrong 
place; but I do not like giving over to 
the Government, and to any person in 
the whole of Ireland, the power of 
drawing the line at any offence. To 
say that every person shall have the 
power of saying that every trivial act a 
man may do is a criminal offence is a 
reductio ad absurdum. I do not suppose 
that the Government would punish these 
things as a criminal conspiracy; but, 
supposing that two or three persons 
should combine to leave their pigs on 
the road, that, no doubt, would be 
very wrong; but the offenders should 
hardly be indicted for a criminal con- 
spiracy in respect of it, and yet, under 
this Act, if one ‘“‘induces ”’ others to do 
such a thing, anyone may indict them, 
and have them punished for a criminal 
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conspiracy. But take another case which 
is often attended with a certain amount 
of violence—a case which is very well 
known in England—where a number of 
persons lay claim to a right of way. A 
man may wish to maintain a right of 
way, or the owner of land may wish to 
close a right of way, and a person may 
‘induce ”’ others to assist him in attain- 
ing his object. If the Government 
choose, or the person supposed to be in 
possession of the right of way cares to 
exercise the power, they or he can have 
those persons indicted for criminal con- 
spiracy. Such an offence, however, 
ought not to be punished by imprison- 
ment, or as a criminal proceeding; but 
where the case is established a fine of 
£10, £20, or £30 ought to be inflicted. 
Then I would take another case—the 
case of the Guardians of a Poor Law 
Union. I myself have often “induced” 
other Guardians to put certain ma- 
chinery in motion; that machinery 
may be legal or illegal, for it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to know what is really 
the law which governs Poor Law 
Unions, and what are really the duties 
of Guardians—I go further, and say that 
in Ireland it is very often extremely diffi- 
cult for Guardians of the Poor to comply 
with the law and their legal obligations. 
Well, if we do not comply with the law 
and our legal obligations we are subject 
to certain punishments, either as a 
union, or in our individual capacities ; 
but I do not think we ought to be in- 
dicted for criminal conspiracy even if we 
fail to comply with our legal obliga- 
tions, and yet, if this Bill passes in its 
present shape, we should be constantly 
liable to such indictment. Politically 
speaking, in my own case,I am afraid 
it would be perfectly impossible for me 
to make a single speech to my con- 
stituents without laying myself open to 
indictment for criminal conspiracy. Even 
if I told the electors not to vote for the 
Conservative candidate I should be 
brought, in some way, under this Bill. 
I quite admit that the whole case is very 
different so far as the word “‘ compel ”’ is 
concerned. If you ‘‘ compel” a person 
to do any of the things mentioned in 
this section—that is to say— 


“Not to fulfil his or their legal obligations, 
or not to let, hire, use, or occupy any land, or 
not to deal with, work for, or hire any person or 
persons in the ordinary course of trade, busi- 
ness, or occupation,” 
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there is a strong primd facie reason that 
you are liable to punishment; but 
merely for “inducing” a combination 
amongst individuals for a certain pur- 
pose, unless the combination is itself 
criminal, not even the tremendous 
powers of this Act should be put in 
force. [ Jnterruption.] If the hon. Mem- 
ber who is now sitting amongst the 
Conservative ranks would allow me to 
explain, I would point out that the chief 
objection I have to the proposal of the 
Government is that it leaves it to almost 
every policeman to draw the line; it 
enables them to draw the line at an 
offence infinitesimally small, and to in- 
dict us for the most ordinary acts. If 
this section becomes law as it is framed, 
it will enable a policeman to indict a 
person for an offence of such a small 
and ordinary character that it would be 
better punished by a fine of 5s. and the 
infliction of costs than by putting the 
powers of this Act into force. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): We are, to my mind, at 
the turning point of the whole matter. 
It is argued in this House that the 
present political situation in Ireland, and 
the representation of the country in this 
House, has been produced by intimida- 
tion. Well, we challenge the Govern- 
ment, and those who make this asser- 
tion, to make good their words, and to 
stand, in this clause, by the words 
“compel” or “‘ terrorize.” But they in- 
sist upon the word ‘‘ induce.” What will 
be the result of adopting this word ? 
Why, I hold in my hand a Petition, which 
I have been asked to present to this 
Tlouse, from an elected body of Guar- 
dians, trying to “‘ induce” Her Majesty’s 
Government to improve the Land Act, 
and to have a general re-valuation, so 
as to bring about a reduction of rates. 
It seems to me that that is trying to 
“induce” Her Majesty’s Government 
not to do an act which they have a legal 
right to do. Am I to be told that 
because a newspaper writer tells the 
people of Ireland how best to combine 
in order to secure for themselves a just 
and fair rent, that because he writes 
what he thinks in the open light of day, 
and is prepared to take the consequences 
of his action, he is to be prosecuted for 
criminal conspiracy ? Why, if this clause 
is carried, there is not a single speech 
that can be made, there is not a single 
expression that can be used, on the part 
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of the tenants in Ireland, which may not 
bring the person who utters it under an 
indictment for a criminal conspiracy. 
[Laughter.| I tell the Government, 
whether they laugh at us or not—I tell 
them plainly and flatly that, whatever 
meaning they attach to this word 
“ induce,” so long as the present state 
of things is maintained in Ireland, so 
long as we see exorbitant rents ex- 
tracted from the pockets of the miserable 
tenantry, and the roof-trees burned over 
the heads of people who cannot pay 
their rents, so long shall we stand up 
and speak and use every effort to induce 
these people to combine against the pay- 
ment of unfair rents. And what I say 
here I will say elsewhere, where it will 
be more useful to say it than here, and 
where I shall get a more sympathetic 
audience. My words will not be an in- 
centive to violence—they never have 
been. I challenge anyone to point to a 
single word of mine, written or spoken, 
which has incited to violence, or has 
been calculated to incite to violence. I 
shall use every endeavour to get the 
people to combine against rack-renting 
and gg age and I sincerely hope 
I shall be the means of inducing 
them to combine. I say that in abso- 
lute defiance of what the Government 
maydo. But there may be many people 
less physically capable than myself of 
facing the consequences of such a course. 
We challenge the Government upon 
their own declaration, whick was that 
their Bill was directed against terrorism. 
Why do they not direct it against 
terrorism ? [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who cheers that 
observation does not seem to appreciate 
the point we are now on. Surely it is 
too much to say in the case of a man 
with the instincts of humanity in his 
breast that he should abstain from 
advising people to resist tyranny, and 
that if he does so and is successful you 
punish him. Do you declare that any 
man who should advise his felluw- 
countrymen in this way shall be brought 
up under this clause? There would be 
some sense in that, but the word you 
use is “‘ induce.” It appears, then, that 
if a man advises another to resist 
tyranny he is not to be prosecuted at 
all; but if a man induces another to re- 
sist it he is to be sent to gaol. That is 
an old policy which is not calculated to 
soothe, but to sow strife among all 
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classes of people. You will allow 
advice to be given to the tenants; but if 
men, in the earnestness of truth, stand 
up for a certain class in Ireland, and in- 
duce them to combine, then Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are very ready to 
prosecute. I will show why the Purchase 
Bill of the Government itself should 
come under the operation of this clause. 
At the present time a tenant in Ireland 
agrees at the point of the bayonet to 
purchase his land at a certain exorbitant 
price. I give an instance where the 
landlord has asked his tenants to agree 
to purchase all their holdings at an 
exorbitant figure; the landlord evicts 
these people, because they do not agree 
to his proposal. I know an instance 
where a Sheriff has gone to a tenant 
with a writ of ejection in the one hand 
and a written agreement to purchase 
the land in the other. It is said you 
have a legal right to make these agree- 
ments; but we interpose and say we 
will not allow the purchase to take 
place. I myself know an instance in 
which land has been bought at 18 or 20 
years’ purchase which the Land Com- 
missioners would not ratify, because the 
land was not worth the price. There- 
fore, I say that the Land Commission, 
in refusing to allow the land to be pur- 
chased in that way, would come under 
the operation of the clause. Suppose 
that we, having the interest of our 
people as much at heart as ever you have 
had it, go amongst the tenants and 
advise them to stand together and con- 
sult among themselves as to what is 
reasonable. I ask is it because we in- 
duce them to do this that we are to be 
made the victims of this enactment? I 
do not, of course, expect to induce any 
hon. Members below the Gangway oppo- 
site to do anything of the kind. I 
would as soon go into a cabbage garden 
and expect the cabbages to listen to me. 
I say if the Government would consider 
for a moment that we have at heart the 
interest of the country in which we were 
born, and which we represent in this 
House, and if they would in some way 
shape their Act in the direction which 
we indicate, it is quite possible that we 
should stand off and give it a fair trial 
to see whether it would be of any use 
for the purpose of putting down crimi- 
nality in Ireland. But if I find that 
this is to be an Act to perpetrate injus- 
tice in Ireland I shall ever speak of 
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the Act as it appears to ne—| Jnterrup- 
tion|—and as little as [ care for the 
interruptions of hon. Members opposite 
so little shall I hesitate to state my view 
of the case in Ireland. You have put 
us in a position in which we are forced 
to be opponents of every word and line 
ofthe measure in this House, and we 
shall not hesitate to take up the same 
position in regard to it when the time 
comes, if it ever does come, for its 
application in Ireland. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I think we might now go to a Division 
on this subject. I am sorry that the 
Government have not accepted the 
Amendment, because the contrast be- 
tween the word sought to be introduced 
and that which is in the Bill is so clear 
that there can be no misunderstanding 
about the matter. The Government, by 
their action, show that the clause is dis- 
tinctly to be used against innocent com- 
bination. If there was ever any doubt 
about that these words make it perfectly 
clear. The introduction of the word 
‘induce’? makes it evident that the ob- 
ject of the clause is that every combina- 
tion shall be attacked, though it may be 
a combination entirely devoid of any 
criminal intention. In taking this Divi- 
sion—[ Laughter, and cries of “ Divide!” ] 
—TI cannot but admire the manners of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I am doing 
what I can to facilitate the conclusion of 
this discussion, and I am endeavouring 
in the briefest terms to indicate the true 
character of this clause before we take a 
Division upon the Amendment; and, 
having done so, I think the sooner we 
take the Division the better. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I wish to draw 
attention to the fact that throughout the 
discussion on this Amendment Irish 
Members have been most persistently 
interrupted by hon. Members opposite. 
I would submit very respectfully that, to 
say the least of it, it is not decent, when 
Irish Members are endeavouring to do 
what, in their opinion, is their duty to 
their constituents, that they should be in- 
terrupted thus by hon. Members opposite 
who are opposed to their views; and I 
appeal to you, Mr. Chairman, to ask 
hon. Members who have no interest in 
the details of this discussion, and who 
desire to engage in conversation, to 
leave the House and allow us to proceed 
with that which to us is a matter of the 
greatest moment, 














Criminal Law 
Tuz CHAIRMAN: I regret that 
there should be any ground for com- 
plaint, but I am forced to confess that 
there is. 
Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 265; 
Noes 180: Majority 85.—(Div. List, 
No. 162.) 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
The Amendment which I am about to 
move is one which the Government can 
use for strengthening the Land Bill, 
when it comes into operation in Ireland. 
Suppose when large numbers of the 
tenants avail themselves of the Land 
Bill, they find that their action brings 
them within this clause. I ask how they 
are in that case to get the benefit of the 
Land Bill? Surely, to give the Resident 
Magistrates power to say whether they 
shall do so or not is pushing the matter 
to absurdity. Whether you appeal to a 
man’s fears or passions, whether you 
use force or terror, or whether you use 
reason, you have no right to tell him 
you repudiate his liability. Unquestion- 
ably, it will many a time be the duty of 
a man towards his family, or towards 
the State or local government, to insist 
upon withholding certain payments. It 
will be a tremendous thing if men are 
not left to the ordinary freedom of a 
country to combine to determine in what 
priority they shall discharge their legal 
obligations. There are some Amend- 
ments which, I believe, will not be 
moved. [Ministerial cries of ** Hear, 
hear!”] I trust that on that account 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will be all the 
more inclined to accept my Amendment. 
There are some Amendments upon the 
Paper which plainly show in what way 
even a landlord, by compelling men to 
fulfil their legal obligations to him, 
would thereby take from the men the 
means of fulfilling their other obliga- 
tions. I deny that in Ireland rent is so 
sacred an obligation, and one of such 
supreme importance that it should be 
paid before any other debt. I beg to 
propose the Amendment which stands in 
my name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
18, to leave out the words “not to fulfil,” 
in order to insert the words ‘‘ to repu- 
diate.”—( Mr. O’ Doherty.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘not to fulfil’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I presume that the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. O’Doherty) means, by the 
insertion of the word “‘ repudiate,” that 
there should be some action done by the 
tenant to inform his creditor, whoever 
he may be, that he repudiates the matter 
altogether. I certainly cannot consent 
to that, and I think, having regard to 
what the Committee has already done, 
it must be admitted that for persons to 
conspire together to induce a person to 
repudiate his obligations is an offence, 
and it must be admitted that it is equally 
an offence if they compel or induce a 
person to keep his money in his pocket, 
and not to fulfil his obligations. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
think my hon. Friend (Mr. O’ Doherty) 
explained with sufficient clearness what 
the distinction was. Repudiation would 
be a total denial of an obligation, but 
it could not be said that a tenant repu- 
diated his obligation to his landlord if 
he offered his rent at a 20 per cent re- 
duction. That is the distinction, I think, 
which my hon. Friend made, and which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland has 
not made. Now, Mr. Courtney, let me 
puta particular case. Five years ago 
this Parliament passed an Act, which 
was called the Arrears Act. By virtue 
of that Act tenants in Ireland were 
enabled to apply to the Land Com- 
mission, and the Land Commission was 
authorized, in certain cases, to remit a 
portion of the arrears due by tenants. 
Now, you can imagine that Act being in 
force at the time this Bill became law. 
It would be actually a criminal offence 
if any Member sitting in this quarter of 
the House or if any public man in Ire- 
land went among the tenants for whose 
benefit the Arrears Act was passed, and 
advised them to take advantage of the 
provisions of the Act, and go to the 
Land Commission and ask for a reduction 
of their rents. The Arrears Act lapsed 
some years ago,and my hon. Friend (Mr. 
O’Doherty) pointed out very properly 
that the Government have themselves 
in contemplation, and have introduced 
in “‘ another place,” a measure which is 
intended to enable tenants in Ireland, in 
certain cases, to retain a remission of 
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their rents, and which will enable those 
tenants to discharge their obligations as 
regards their arrears of rent by the 
payment of a b srry: of the sums due 
from them, and that if this Bill passed 
in its present shape any Member of 
Parliament or any public man who goes 
among the Irish tenantry, and takes it 
upon himself to recommend them to take 
advantage of the provisions of that other 
Bill which the Government profess them- 
selves anxious to pass, will make him- 
self liable to the provisionsof this clause, 
and subject himself to the penalties pro- 
vided. That Bill provides—I do not 
want to discuss it, but I may refer to 
one of its provisions by way of illus- 
tration—that Bill provides that, in 
certain cases, the tenants can gv into 
the County Court and say that they are 
unable to pay their arrears of rent, that 
the rent is exorbitant, and that they 
should be released from their obligation 
to pay the rent in full, on offering or 
tendering a certain portion of it. Now, 
Mr. Courtney, if this Bill ‘passes, it 
appears to me that to recommend the 
tenants to take advantage of that pro- 
vision would be a criminal offence. 
What does this Bill provide? It pro- 
vides that any person who shall take 
part in any criminal conspiracy—and it 
is now agreed that the word ‘ conspi- 
racy’ means nothing more in the opinion 
of the Government than an agreement 
—any person, therefore, who shall take 
part in any agreement to induce any 
person or persons not to fulfil his or their 
legal obligations shall be subjected to the 
penalties of this Act. Because a man 
recommends the tenants to go into Court 
and obtain the benefits of the Govern- 
ment Bill, he recommends those tenants 
not to fulfil their legal obligations. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland may say 
this case is governed by the word 
‘criminal ;”? but the word “criminal,” 
we have it over and over again—and we 
have it from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour)—would not 
govern a case of this kind, because acts 
done by an individual, innocent in 
themselves, became criminal if done 
by a number of persons. Consequently 
‘* criminal” does not help us in the least. 
It amounts to this—that if a number of 
persons agree to induce tenants to take 
advantage of the Bill which the Go- 
verament are passing in ‘another 
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lace,”’ they will be lia'sle to be hauled 

efore two Resident Magistrates, and 
to be imprisoned for six months. The 
distinction given by my hon. Friend is 
perfectly plain. If you accept his 
Amendment, the clause of the Govern- 
ment will not apply to a case of that 
kind, because the tenants who acted on 
the advice given to them, although they 
would not be fulfilling their obligations, 
they would not be repudiating them. 


‘Let us remember, in this connection, 


the famous dictum of Lord Fitzgerald, 
in the case of ‘‘ the Queen v. Parnell.” In 
that case Lord Fitzgerald laid it down 
that a landlord’s right was to his full 
rent and not to a part of it; and any- 
body, or any body of persons, who re- 
commended or advised tenants not to 
fulfil their legal obligations to pay land- 
lords their full rent, were guilty of 
taking part in a criminal conspiracy, 
and could be punished for it. Now, that 
is the point my hon. Friend raised. If 
you use in this section the words “ not 
to fulfil” you will place on the tenant 
the obligation of paying their rent to 
the very last penny; if,on theother hand, 
you accept the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, and substitute forthe words ‘‘ not 
to fulfil” the word “repudiate” you will 
enable the tenants to make the best 
terms they can, and either to induce the 
landlords to give them a reduction, or 
to take advantage of the Bill the Go- 
vernment are passing in ‘ another 
place,” and which, we are told, is in- 
tended to confer a great many benefits 
on the Irish tenants. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Mr. Courtney, judging from past ex- 
perience, there can be no question that 
we shall be accused of engaging in 
criminal conspiracy. It must be re- 
membered that that distinguished states- 
man (Mr. John Bright)—I speak of him 
in his general capacity, not as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament—always refers to the 
Irish Party as a rebel conspiracy. [Mr. 
Jounston : Hear, hear!] Fortu- 
nately the hon. Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston) is not a Resident 
Magistrate. We are always referred to 
as a rebel conspiracy, or as a conspiracy 
to induce the tenants of Ireland to do 
certain unlawful things. This Bill is 
brought in, and the question at issue is 
a question of rent pure and simple. 
Now, our contention has been that the 
rents of Ireland are too high; we say 
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to the tenants of Ireland that Lord 
Cowper’s Commission recommends you 
a reduction of 18 per cent, and, under 
these circumstances, you are entitled to 
a reduction which English landlords are 
giving to their tenants. We are met by 
this Bill, in which it goes without saying 
that we shall be considered a criminal 
conspiracy. Eighty-five Members of 
the House of Commons have been de- 
scribed by Mr. Bright—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I only speak of 
him in his general capacity. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The distinction 
the hon. and learned Gentleman dwells 
upon is not real. The fact that a present 
Member of the House makes a speech 
out of the House is not sufficient to 
entitle the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to speak of him by name. It is only in 
referring to the past, that names of 
Gentlemen are used in the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I heard Mr. 
William O’Brien referred to to-night by 
name without protest. Anyhow, Mr. 
Courtney, the senior Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) always 
refers to this Party as a criminal con- 
spiracy. Now, if we recommend the 
tenants in consequence of the state of 
the crops, or the state of trade, or any- 
thing else to insist upon reductions which 
English landlords give their tenants, 
we shall of course, in the judgment of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, be sharers in 
a criminal conspiracy, and Resident 
Magistrates in their pay and at their 
back will at once find us guilty of 
criminal conspiracy. We have said, 
and I trust we shall continue to say, to 
the tenants of Ireland, if you are unable 
by reason of the season to pay your 
rents without defrauding your other 
creditors, youmustnotdoso. Wecontend 
that in equity the tenants have more 
claim to their rents than the landlords, 
and therefore we advise tenants to pay the 
shopkeepers with whom they deal, be- 
fore they pay the landlord. That will 
be considered an incitement under this 
Act to people to engage in a criminal 
conspiracy not to pay a particular per- 
son, whereas itis nothing of the kind. 
I submit it is giving a preference to no 
particular creditor, but treating ail men 
on the same scale. We have never 
advised the tenants to repudiate their 
obligations, and therefore, we claim the 
protection that the word “repudiate” 
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will give. I think itis only a reasonable 
thing that the Government should accept 
this Amendment. ’ 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 259; 
Noes 137: Majority 122.—(Div. List, 
No. 163.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
move, Sir, that you report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. I have to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury to assent to this Motion, 
in order that we may go on with 
Report of Supply and consider several 
important questions that arise therein. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Dr. 
Clark.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I understand there are 
several Amendments on the Paper that 
will not be pressed, and some that will 
not be moved, and under the circum- 
stances, I think it would be better that 
we should run through these and go on 
with the Committee until we come to 
some substantive Amendment upon 
which there is opposition. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The right hon. Gentleman should re- 
member that some hon. Members have 
been waiting here all night in order to 
bring questions forward on Report of 
Supply. It is intended, I believe, to 
raise a discussion in reference to the 
Scotch Crofters Act, and seeing that 
private Members, owing to the action of 
the Government in taking the whole of 
the time of the House for the Coercion 
Bill, have been unabie to bring matters 
under the notice of the House on private 
Members’ days, I think the least the Go- 
vernment can do is to allow us some time 
on Report of Supply to take such dis- 
cussions. We on these Benches desire 
to raise attention to the question of the 
suppression of meetings in Ireland, and 
we shall certainly do it at some hour of 
the night or morning. As we are to 
have an Autumn Session the Govern- 
ment have plenty of time on their hands, 
and I do think, therefore, it would only 
be reasonable on their part to let Pro- 
gress be reported. If you will appoint 
6 o’clock to-morrow for the meeting of 
the House, it will be reasonable, per- 
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haps, to go on with the Committee; but 
it certainly is not reasonable to expect 
us to sit here all night discussing Amend- 
ments, and then to proceed to consider 
questions on Report of Supply after- 
wards, and to come here at the ordinary 
time this evening. At this hour (1.5 
a.m.), it is only reasonable that Progress 
should be reported. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman must have 
misunderstood me. I said it was under- 
stood that a number of the Amendments 
next on the Paper will not be moved, or 
if moved, will not be pressed, and that 
under the circumstances I thought it 
would be better to proceed with those 
Amendments. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): If the 
hon. Gentleman (Dr. Clark) withdraws 
his Motion, it will be competent to make 
a similar Motion at any time. 

Dr. CLARK: I withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Ihave 
been asked by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Hull (Mr. King) to 
move the Amendment standing in his 
name—that is to say, in page 2, line 19, 
after ‘‘or,”’ to insert ‘‘to compel any 
person or persons, by means of threats, 
intimidation, or violence.” Since this is 
a very substantial Amendment, and as it 
comes from the Tory part of the House, 
I think it should be properly discussed. 
I would, therefore, ask that Progress 
should be reported. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 19, after “or,” insert ‘to 
compel any person or persons, by means of 


threats, intimidation, or violence.” — (Mr. 
Chance.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg to move 
that you, Sir, do now report Progress. 


Motion made and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith,)—put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [17th May], ‘‘That 
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Report. 
this House doth agree with the Commit. 
tee in the said Resolution.” 

2. “That a further sum, not exceeding 
£3,830,300, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charge 
for the following Civil Services and Revenue 


Departments for the year ending on the 3ist 
day of March 1888.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Dr. Crarx (Caithness) rose to speak, 
when—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: I would remind the 
hon. Member that he has already spoken 
in the debate, and is precluded from 
taking further part in the discussion 
before the House. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
wish to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
for some information as to when they 
intend to fill the vacancy at present 
existing in the Court of Common Pleas 
in Ireland. I presume I am in Order 
in going into this matter under the Vote 
for the Irish Law Courts. It is about 
six weeks since the Government suc- 
ceeded in passing a measure which was 
considered so urgent that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary got up 
in this House and said it was necessary 
to pass it without discussion or debate. 
On that representation, Sir, several 
blocks which stood against the Bill were 
withdrawn, and the Government suc- 
ceeded in passing the measure through 
this House post-haste, and through 
‘another place,” and it is now the law 
of the land. Seeing that the Bill passed 
through both Chambers six weeks ago, 
it is rather surprising that the Govern- 
ment have not availed themselves of the 
opportunity which the previsions of that 
Bill offers for filling up the vacancy I 
have referred to. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary declared, 
when the Bill was under discussion, 
that it was quite impossible that the 
Common Pleas Division could continue 
to discharge its functions unless this ap- 
pointment was made; but, in the face of 
that fact, we have seen six weeks elapse, 
and yet have heard no hint even of the 
likelihood of the appointment being 
made. I would press the Government 
to give us some information on this sub- 
ject. Ido not think they have treated 
us fairly. They first induced us to take 
our blocks off the measure, by represent- 
ing that the matter was of the utmost 
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urgency, and now that they have had 
the Bill six weeks, they make not the 
smallest use of it. I ask them if they 
will give us some information as to what 
they mean todo? The Chief Secretary 
is, as usual, not present; but I would 
express a hope that some other official 
representing the Government would be 
able to give us some information on this 
oint. 
. Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): The hon. Gentleman 
seems excessively anxious to know what 
is going to be done under a Bill which 
has not yet received the Royal Assent, 
and which, therefore, is not yet law. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Six weeks ago I was refused by the Go- 
vernment a single night’s discussion of 
this Bill, on their assurance that it made 
all the difference of a cataclysm of a 
Parliamentary character in the ordinary 
conduct of debate whether the Bill was 
taken on a Thursday or a Friday. The 
Government could not wait for the Bill 
one day; they were in a terrible hurry; 
the people of Ireland were gasping for 
the appointment of a new Judge. The 
measure has passed the House of Lords, 
and there would have been no difficulty 
in getting the Royal Assent to it; in- 
deed, since the Bill passed both Houses 
we have several times seen Black Rod 
walk up to this Table. The anxiety of 
the Government to appoint a new Judge 
is so slight that, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary pressure they put upon 
us to pass the Bill, now that they have 
got it they have not taken the smallest 
trouble to get the Royal Assent to it. I 
quite appreciate the object of the delay 
on the part of the Government, and I 
must say it is a high compliment you 
pay to the Law Officer who has been 
extremely vilified by Zhe Times. You 
have not given the Bill the Royal Assent, 
in order that, for the present, you may 
not lose the services of the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland. If at first you had 
said frankly what you meant to do, the 
position would have been a reasonable 
one to take up; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary told us that 
the Bill was so necessary that you could 
not wait a single day for it, and we had 
it on his assurance that some very fright- 
ful thing would happen if the Bill did 
not pass atonce. ‘‘ Unless you pass this 
Bill,” he said, “‘ we shall be obliged to 
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fill up the Chief Justiceship of the Com- 
mon Pleas.” Such pressure did the Go- 
vernment put on the House that the 
third reading of the measure was al- 
lowed to be taken on the same night 
that the Committee stage was disposed 
of. The Bill went up to the House of 
Lords at once, and it passed there ever 
so long ago. The Government have been 
keeping it up their sleeve, so to speak, 
ever since. This shows their precious 
way of doing business. They find their 
Irish Attorney General so extremely 
useful here that they cannot allow him 
to be made a Judge. I only hope that 
when they can spare him, and when he 
retires to the Bench, he will be found as 
useful a Judge as he has been an At- 
torney General. But it was not my in- 
tention in rising to discuss that sub- 
ject; I desired to call attention to a 
different matter altogether. I rise to 
refer to the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government in reference to the Ulster 
meeting. Things in Ireland have been 
brought to this pass—that when a cer- 
tain class of people determine to hold a 
cage meeting, and a placard is issued 

y someone announcing a counter 
meeting, then the first meeting is 
not to be held. I would ask Mem- 
bers of the Orange Party whether 
that is reasonable? I put it to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston) whether, when 
the Orange Party hold their meetings in 
Dublin, atthe Rotunda, in splendid style, 
with all their regalia, they are never in- 
terfered with at all? We do not dream of 
interfering with them—in fact, they 
rather amuse us. They build their 
Orange Hall in Dublin next to the Palace 
of the Catholic Archbishop, and no one 
objects to their mummery. We consider 
them harmless, aud their meetings never 
give rise to anything in the slightest de- 
gree in the nature of a panic. But what 
is the last act of the Government in re- 
gard to freedom of public meeting in 
Ireland? [An hon. Memvzr: Speak 
up!| An hon. Member says ‘‘ Speak 
up!” I always use my natural voice in 
speaking, and I have always succeeded 
in making myself heard. I think if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would stop 
their conversation, no one would have 
any difficulty in hearing me. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Goverument, when it suits their 
purpose, are fond of appealing to the 
example of Lord Spencer. They refer 
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to his course of action as a precedent. 
Well, in Lord Spencer's time, there was 
a meeting held in Dungannon in no de- 
gree differing from that which is now 
proclaimed. I travelled down to it with 
the Parliamentary Under Secretary for 
Ireland (Colonel King-Harman). We 
sat in the same train, and in the same 
carriage, and the only thing he said dis- 
respectful to me was that I smoked 
eigars as long as his arm. Seeing that 
I do not smoke at all, I think that 
was rather hard. He also said he was 
sorry Her Majesty’s Government had 
lent me their protection to prevent the 
Orangemen breaking my head. Well, 
what happened on the occasion of that 
meeting? Why, what happened shows 
how completely the peace can be pre- 
served in Dungannon. I went into the 
gathering with nothing but a stick in 
my hand, and the Rev. Roaring Kane 
shouted out — ‘‘There is So-and-so; 
show him how you can cheer for the 
Queen ;’’ and they showed me how they 
could cheer for the Queen by raising 
their shillelaghs in the air, and directing 
them at my head. There was atroop of 
dragoons present, fortunately, so that 
notwithstanding the excitement of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, and 
of the Rev. Roaring Kane, nothing 
serious took place. The Under Secre- 
tary declared, on that occasion, that he 
was extremely sorry that the “ protec- 
tion,” as he called it, of the Queen’s 
troops had been given to me—in other 
words, he was extremely sorry that I 
had not been killed by his Orange 
friends. But I did not feel in the least 
aggrieved by the expressions of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman. He 
is a military man, and we must take 
these things from him with certain 
qualifications. But what I want to point 
out is, that at a meeting at Dungannon 
similar to that which has been pro- 
claimed, Lord Spencer was able to keep 
the peace, notwithstanding the incite- 
ment of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman and others like him. This incite- 
ment went on to an enormous extent 
at that time, and yet without breaking 
the peace. A lot of Tories came over 
to Ireland especially, and addressed a 
meeting of the Orange Party in the 
Rotunda—a meeting presided over by 
the Orange Grand Master. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury was there, and he heard the 
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incitements addressed to the Orangemen 
of Ulster to break up our meetings and 
break our heads. He sat and listened 
to his present Attorney General for Ire- 
land, when he declared that the blood 
of Giffen was on the head of Lord 
Spencer ; he heard the Under Secretary 
for Ireland tell the people to keep the 
cartridge in the rifle, and use other 
expressions of the same kind. And 
yet, notwithstanding these meetings of 
Orangemen, and notwithstanding the 
death of a man which occurred through 
the riotous proceedings of the mob, who 
broke the windows of the convent in 
which the Lady lay sick—a circumstance 
which was so inconvenient to the Tory 
Party at the time, that Sir Stafford 
Northcote had to write a letter regretting 
its occurrence—Ear] Spencer was able to 
keeporderin Ulster. The noble Earl could 
allow meetings to take place and yet 
keep order, and that notwithstanding 
the Orange Party were led on by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, by the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
forIreland. [ Cries of‘ Divide!” ] Per- 
haps the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite who cries ‘‘ Divide! ””—[ An 
hon. Memser: Not gallant.] Then I 
will say nothing about him. Though 
these incitements were addressed to the 
Orange Party by Gentlemen so dis- 
tinguished, and though the Orange Party 
were roused to fury by those incitements, 
and by the fact that the Franchise Act 
was being passed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—for they knew it would give 
us a majority of the Ulster Representa- 
tion—notwithstanding all that, I say, 
Lord Spencer preserved the peace so 
thoroughly that, with the sole exception 
of the lad Giffen, who was brought 100 
miles, and paid 2s. 6d., in order to attend 
a meeting in a county and a district he 
did not belong te, no one suffered in- 
jury. That was the state of things 
under Lord Spencer; but what is the 
state of things now? A Protestant 
Association, called The Protestant Home 
Rule Association, which has no connec- 
tion with the National League, a modest, 
hum-drum Association, not in any way 
associated with ‘conspirators’ like 
ourselves—an Association led by Mr. 
Shillington, Mr. Thomas Dixon, and 
other gentlemen who are Northern Pres- 
byterians, in a quiet, family manner, 
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byterians, propose to hold a meeting to 
protest against the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Now, I must say that whatever 
we have had to say about Lord Spencer, 
we never complained that he did not 
allow us to talk against his policy. But 
now, when a body of men threaten to 
hold counter demonstrations, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government say that we shall 
not hold our meetings, because the 
Orange Party will not keep the peace. 
This is exactly the case of the Salvation 
Army and the Skeleton Army riots, 
which were the subject of a decision in 
the Courtsof Law. The Skeleton Army 
said that the Salvationists should not be 
allowed to parade in one of your English 
towns. [Jnterruption.| I would advise 
the hon. Member opposite to take some 
soda water. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Gentleman is not here 
to keep order. That is my duty. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I quite recognize 
that that is your duty, Mr. Speaker, and 
I regret that I was betrayed into making 


the remark I did by the disorder on the ! 


other side of the House. The Govern- 
ment must, I think, recognize that the 
case with which we are dealing is 
governed by the law as it was laid 
down in the case of the Sittingbourne 
riots, when the Skeleton Army endea- 
voured to break up a meeting or pro- 
cession of the Salvation Army. ‘The 
Skeleton Army said that they would not 
allow a procession of the Salvation Army 
to take place. A sworn information 
that a breach of the peace was likely to 
take place was then laid before the 
magistrates by some of the people of the 
town, and the magistrates proclaimed 
the meetings of both the Skeleton and 
the Salvation Armies. The Salva- 
tionists, however, persisted in holding 
their meeting, in spite of the proclama- 
tion of the magistrates, and the case 
was then taken to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, which decided that they had a 
right todo so. That Court said, that if 
a man were walking peacefully down 
Oxford Street, and another man said 
that he would not allow him to do so, 
that would not entitle the magistrates, 
or the Government, to say that they 
would not allow either of them to 
walk down Oxford Street. Now that is 
exactly the case of the disturbances in 
Ulster. The Protestant Home Rulers 
said—‘‘ We will hold meetings, and will 
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protest against the policy of eS 
vernment.” Thereupon, th range 
Party threaten a counter 









tion, and the Government 6% 
will not allow either meeting?’ <Now, ., 
I contend that the Governmehfare not * 


entitled to take that course, But ‘that 
they are bound to give protection to 
lawful meetings. They are, in point of 
law, as much bourd to do that as they 
are bound to protect a process-server. 
They are bound to protect every man in 
the exercise of his lawful rights, whether 
he is a process-server or not. The Pro- 
testant Home Rulers of Ulster have as 
much right to have their rights regarded 
and protected in the North of Ireland as 
the landlords and these process-servers 
have in the South of Ireland. If the 
Government say that they cannot allow 
the Home Rule meetings in Ulster, be- 
cause they will lead to disorder, then 
they are bound to put down process- 
serving and evictions in the South, be- 
cause those things lead to disorder. 
But the fact that they do so does not 
prevent evictions taking place; and then, 
as to them, the Government say that 
they will protect every man in the ex- 
ercise of his legal rights; and so evic- 
tions are not only allowed to be carried 
out, but are protected. I think that in 
regard to this matter, the Government 
might learn a lesson from what has 
just happened in Canada. In spite of 
threatened turbulence, the Member for 
North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) has 
been allowed to hold meetings in 
Canada, though the Governor General 
was keenly opposed to him. A meeting 
was ovon allowed to be held in Toront», 
although there the majority of the in- 
habitants were said to be adverse to the 
views of the hon. Member. Yet in Ire- 
land, where you have %5,000 troops, 
and an unlimited force of all kinds, you 
say you will not allow these meetings. 
[A ery of *‘ Divide!” and “ Order!’’] I 
appeal, Sir, for your protection against 
these disorderly interruptions from the 
other side of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
interruptions of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman are most un-Parliamentary. A 
single cry of ‘‘Order”’ or ‘‘ Divide” is 
not disorderly. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself gives rise to these 
interruptions. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I was not 
aware that there was only a single cry 
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of “Order.” I thought there were 
several cries of ‘‘ Divide.” If I am out 
of Order, it is for you, and not for Gen- 
tlemen opposite to call me to Order. I 
say, and I repeat it, that in Ireland we 
have as much right to hold these meet- 
ings—and every man and every Party 
have the same right to hold them—as 
the landlords have to carry out their 
evictions. These rights depend on the 
common law of the country, and the 
Government have no right to prevent 
their exercise. Let me tell the Govern- 
ment what will come to pass if these 
meetings are disallowed. If one set of 
people, holding a particular political 
opinion, are allowed to say that people 
of another political opinion shall not 
hold their meetings, you will go from 
politics to religion. And what will 
happen if the people in the South of 
Ireland say to the Protestants in that 
part of the country-—‘‘ We will make a 
protest against your celebrations. We 
will get up such a manifestation of force 
as will threaten a breach of the peace, 
and we will then appeal to the Govern- 
ment to put a stop to both demonstra- 
tions.” Such a thing would strike at 
the root of civil government in the 
country. The Orangemen of Dublin 
now meet in peace and order, and no 
one endeavours to interfere with them. 
Under existing circumstances, you can 
meet indoors or out-of-doors, as you 
please. An Orange meeting was called 
only the other day, and, although it was 
countermanded, that was no fault of 
ours; if it had been held in public, it 
would not have been interfered with. I 
call on the Government to make a dis- 
tinct declaration of their intentions in 
this matter. If they intend to suppress 
meetings simply because other people 
get up counter demonstrations, all 
I can say is that these counter de- 
monstrations will then be justified by 
all people who consider the first meet- 
ings obnoxious to their opinions. The 
Government is taking a course abso- 
lutely fatal to public peace and public 
liberty, when they say they will protect 
the landlords in the exercise of their 
rights, but will not protect other people 
in the exercise of their rights. We say 
that our civil rights are at least equal 
to, if they are not paramount, to those 
of the other class; and we call on the 
Government to say that they will pro- 
tect the right of public meeting, al- 
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though they might have, as Sir Georgo 
Trevelyan said the other day, that he 
had to get a small army on one occa- 
sion of 1,000 men to doit. Otherwise 
you will justify the assertion that your 
Government is a Government in the in- 
terests of the Orange organization ; and 
if the Orange organization is allowed to 
say that they will put down all meet- 
ings obnoxious to them, or will prevent 
them being held, then it is clear that 
that organization will become the de facto 
Government of the country. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): ‘The hon. and learned 
Member has praised Lord Spencer for 
the course he took in regard to public 
meetings; but Lord Spencer never coun- 
tenanced the doctrine that he has laid 
down to-night. ‘The hon. and learned 
Member has laid down the doctrine that 
it is the duty of the Executive to allow 
any meeting or any number of meetings, 
notwithstanding —— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No; I said that 
the Government are bound to allow the 
original meeting to be held. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He may have 
drawn that conclusion ; but the propos- 
tion from which he drew it was very 
much wider, because he said that it was 
at Common Law the right of everyone 
to hold a meeting when and where he 
wished. Then, in that case, it is the 
right of the Orangemen to hold their 
meeting at the same time and place as 
the Home Rule meeting. I contest the 
whole proposition; but at present I 
only wish to point out that, if the pro- 
position be true, neither Lord Spencer’s 
theory nor his practice bore it out. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has said, 
that whatever he and his Friends had 
to complain of Lord Spencer, they never 
complained that he interfered with 
liberty of speech. But Lord Spencer pro- 
claimed no fewer than nine Nationalist 
demonstrations on the ground that 
Orange demonstrations were about to be 
held at the same place and at the same 
time. Then the hon. and Member al- 
luded to the meeting which was not 
suppressed by Lord Spencer at Dun- 
gannon. He said that the circumstances 
were the same as they are to-day; and 
therefore we should not have proclaimed 
the meeting to-day. I do not recollect 
all the circumstances of the meeting at 
Dungannon in 1884; but the circum- 
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stances of the meeting to-day, as re- 
ported to me, were certainly not pre- 
cisely similar. For I understand that 
the day fixed for the meeting was also 
a Roman Catholic holiday, a market 
day, and a hiring day—all circumstances 
which would naturally create a situation 
unfavourable to keeping of the peace. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that there was a Common Law right to 
hold meetings, and he asked me to give 
a pledge that the Government would 
protect the exercise of that right. It is, 
however, impossible for me, by any 
pledge given in this House, to place 
any ‘restriction on the Government 
beyond that which Lord Spencer was 
willing to place on himself. As to that, 
I will read a short sentence from a letter 
which Lord Spencer caused to be written 
in 1884. In that letter it was said— 

“His Excellency cannot allow any inter- 
ference with the discretion he reserves to him- 
self, of deciding whether a meeting shall, or 
shall not, be allowed to take place.”’ 
I repeat this declaration of Lord Spencer 
on the part of the Government. But I 
will, at the same time, say that the Go- 
vernment will not allow—it is not their 
intention to allow—bogus meetings to 
be called for the sole purpose of inter- 
fering with meetings that are otherwise 
legal. I will only further remind the 
House that neither this Government, 
nor any: Government, ever proposed to 
interfere with indoor meetings on behalf 
of any opinions. It is free to everyone 
to hold meetings anywhere and every- 
where under cover. But there are cir- 
cumstances, and there are times and 
occasions, when a meeting held in the 
open air is a direct provocation to a 
breach of the peace. The local magis- 
trates are bound, under the Common 
Law to prevent that, and the Government 
will certainly back them up. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : May 
I call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the fact that at the 
time Lord Spencer proclaimed the Na- 
tionalist meetings to which he has re- 
ferred, he had a Statute which gave him 
power to limit the Common Law right of 
meeting. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that the magistrates have a 
right to prevent these meetings; but he 
did not tell the House under what con- 
ditions that discretion can be exercised. 
I say that the right to disperse a meet- 
ing only arises when there has been 
illegality or an actual breach of the 
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peace. It has been laid down in the 
most distinct manner by the Courts of 
this country, that there is no right to 
prevent a meeting on the score of ap- 
prehension. If there is illegality—if 
the notice convening the meeting de- 
clares it to be for advocating something 
illegal—there may be a right to pro- 
hibit that meeting. But if the meeting 
is called for a primdé facie legal object, 
I say there is no discretion on the part 
of the magistrates to disperse this meet- 
ing unless there is actual illegality com- 
mitted, or there is a breach of the peace. 
I regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
has called to his assistance the Common 
Law of England which he has—I am 
sure unconsciously—stated in the most 
imperfect manner. 

Tne LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. T. D. Suttrvan) (Dublin, College 
Green): Lord Spencer, I may remind 
the House, took different courses when 
meetings were called in the North of 
Ireland. At first he proclaimed Na- 
tionalist demonstrations on the ground 
that they were illegal, and led to a 
breach of the peace. Subsequently, he 
took the course of protecting both Na- 
tionalist and Orange demonstrations. 
In order to do that, he found it ne- 
cessary on some occasions to send a 
small army to the scene of operations. 
On one occasion on which I was present, 
an Orangeman named Giffen was resist- 
ing the efforts of the military to pre- 
serve the peace, and while doing so, he 
received the wound from the effects of 
which he afterwards died. Neverthe- 
less his death was stigmatized more than 
once by the Parliamentary Under Se- 
cretary for Ireland as an act of foul 
and deliberate murder by Her Majesty’s 
troops. Again and again, the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has stigma- 
tized that act in those terms. Subse- 
quently, Lord Spencer came to a wiser 
determination, and adopted a much 
better course. That was to declare, that 
whichever meeting was called first in 
any locality, he would allow that meet- 
ing to be held, and would not allow a 
counter demonstration at the same 
place on the same day. I have not the 
date of that letter or proclamation of the 
Lord Lieutenant; but I think it will be 
in the recollection of hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House that Lord 
Spencer did take that course, which was 
a wise and a proper course, and led to the 
preservation of peace and order in the 
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North of Ireland. That is the course 
the Government should take; for if they 
carry out the plan of suppressing meet- 
ings because counter demonstrations 
are threatened, they will throw into the 
hands of the Orange Society in the North 
of Ireland the power of suppressing 
the right of public meeting in that part 
of the country. If the Government 
adhere to their present policy, then if a 
Nationalist demonstration were called, 
the Orangemen would only have to send 
out a placard calling a meeting at the 
same place, on the same day, and then 
the Government would come to their aid, 
and would prohibit the original meeting. 
I desire to call the attention of the House 
to the undeniable fact, that the ultimate 
course adopted by Lord Spencer was to 
say that whatever meeting—Nationalist, 
Orange, or Home Rule—was first called 
for a particular day and place, he would 
allow it to be held, would protect it, and 
would not allow a counter demonstration 
at the same time and place. That is the 
course the Government should adopt, 
instead of playing into the hands of the 
Orange Party, by suppressing a meeting 
in any part of Her Majesty’s Dominions 
on the mere issue of an Orange placard. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think that 
this discussion may now terminate. It 
has now lasted nearly three quarters of 
an hour, and it is now nearly 2 o’clock. 
Hon. Members opposite have had an op- 
portunity of making their statement, to 
which a full answer has been given. I 
therefore now claim to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 

Question put accordingly. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Question be now put.” — 
(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 246; Noes 
95: Majority 151.—(Div. List, No. 
164.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 245; Noos 
79: Majority 166.—(Div. List, No. 
165.) 


EAST INDIA STOCK CONVERSION BILL. 
(Sir John Gorst, Mr. Jackson.) 
[BILL 267.] CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 
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Mx. OHANCE (Kilkenny, S.): I beg 
to move, Sir, that, considering the cir- 
cumstances of this measure, the Bill 
should be re-committed. I observe that 
there are on the Notice Paper five very 
substantial Amendments, and it would 
seem, so far as I am able to judge, that 
a great many of them are of very con- 
siderable length. Many of the Amend- 
ments also are new, and will require 
careful consideration. I do think that 
it must appear to the Government a very 
fair thing, after the considerable rapidity 
with which the measure has been ad- 
vanced, to re-commit the Bill, and amend 
it to-night, and report it as amended 
to-morrow night. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be re-committed.”—( Mr. 
Chance. ) 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE rox INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham): I hope the hon. Member 
(Mr. Chance) will not deny that the 
Amendments are of such a character as 
that they may be readily dealt with. I 
do not think that there will be any great 
advantage derived from re-committing 
the Bill, and I would appeal to the hon. 
Member that, in the face of the circum- 
stances, it would be but a quite reason- 
able thing to allow the Bill to proceed. 

Mr. CHANCE: I find, Sir, that it 
will be necessary to make other Amend- 
ments, and I really believe that it would 
not only be easier, but tending to greater 
rapidity in advancing the Pill should it 
be re-committed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I think, Sir, that the Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir John Gorst) will re- 
member that he got us to compromise at 
4 o’clock in the morning, and I believe 
he should now recognize that we have 
some claim on him, after he has got his 
clause. I would appeal to him that he 
should see his way to grant our most 
necessary and most modest request. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill re-committed ; considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Power of trustees, &., in 
relation to exchange of stock). 

Amendment proposed, in- page 1, line 
28, to leave out from ‘the consent of 
such person” to ‘‘Court of Session” in 
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page 2, line 4, and insert ‘‘such con- 
sent.” 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Iam 
afraid, Sir, that if this alteration be 
made, that the clause will not read. I 
commend the fact to the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir John Gorst, the 
following Amendments made :— 


In page 2, line 8, after ‘‘ interested in the 
Stock or,’’ insert ‘‘ when any such person is an 
infant or a person of unsound mind the consent 
of his guardian or guardians or of the com- 
mittee of his estate or curator bonis (as the case 
may be) or the consent ;” in line 11, after “in 
pursuance of this section,” insert “and when 
the holder in a joint account is an infant, or a 
person of unsound mind, or is under any other 
disability, or is beyond the seas, the other 
holders or holder may, with the consent of a 
Judge of the High Court of Justice in England 
and Ireland, or in Scotland of a Judge of the 
Court of Session, exchange in pursuance of this 
section such Stock or any part thereof for India 
Three and a-half Per Cent Stock.” 

“ And when the holder is an infant or person 
of unsound mind his guardian or guardians, or 
the committee of his estate, or the curator bonis 
(as the case may be), may exchange in pursu- 
ance of this section such Stock or any part 
thereof for India Three and a-half Per Cent 
Stock.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


New Clause— 


(Power to exchange stock up to £1,000 value 
standing in name of infant or of person of 
unsound mind.) 

‘* Where the holder of Stock of less than one 
thousand pounds nominal value is an infant or 
a person of unsound mind, and no steps are 
taken on or before the tenth day of October 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven 
for the exchange of such Stock for India Three 
and a-half Per Cent Stock, such exchange shall 
be made notwithstanding that no consent may 
have been given by the guardian or guardians, 
trustee or trustees of such infant, or by the 
committee of the estate or custos bonis (as the 
case may be) of such person of unsound mind,”’ 
—(Mr. Kelly,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Si JOHN GORST: What I have to 
say to this clause is, that though the 
Government would not have presumed 
to move such a clause, yet, if it is the 
general sense of the Committee that it 
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should be inserted, “the Government 
will raise no objection to it. No doubt, 
at the present time, 34 per cent Stock 
and 4 per cent Stock are practically of 
equal value; and by this clause, if the 
House should think fit to add it to the 
Bill, these persons will have the ex- 
change effected without any expense or 
trouble on their part, or on the part of 
those who represent them. Although 
the Government did not think it right 
for them to move the clause, neither do 
they feel called upon to oppose it. 

Mr. CHANCE: A necessity arises for 
the clause, because under the Bill as it 
stands the holder of Stock in whose 
name the Stock stands, as representative 
of an infant or a person of unsound 
mind, is bound to make application to a 
Judge of the High Court, for an order 
that shall entitle the Bank to change 
the 4 per cent Stock into 3} per cent 
Stock. This will be an expensive affair 
for a small income. If such application 
is not made, then, according to the Bill 
as its stands, the Stock will be paid off 
on October 10, 1888, and the guardians 
or trustees will have to make application 
for a re-investment of the capital. No- 
thing could be done previously, and the 
unfortunate holders of the Stock, who 
have not power to vary their investment, 
would lose probably a year’s dividend 
and perhaps more. Now this clause 
says that, unless anybody takes an ob- 
jection, without any expense, the 4 per 
cent Stock shall be converted into 33 per 
cent. It does not compel a guardian to 
take the new Stock because he can take 
measures, if he chooses, to invest the 
capital in another way, but it gives him 
the option of getting the benetit of the 
conversion without going to any expense 
whatever. The clause is limited to 
holders of less than £1,000 Stock, to 
save the smaller incomes of £30 or £40 
a-year from the expense of transfer. 
Larger incomes may be left to bear the 
expense; it is in the interest of poor 
people with incomes of £30 or £40 
a-year this clause is proposed, and who 
without it would lose certainly half-a- 
year’s dividend on the expenses of an 
application to the Court. The clause, I 
a is wholly unobjectionable in prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): [¢ will 
be generally allowed, I think, that 
it is not possible for trustees to obtain 
any safe investment producing more 
than 3} per cent at the present time, 
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and that being so, it appearsto me a 
very reasonable clause to insert. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
wish to know if the Mover of the clause 
draws a distinction between ‘“‘custos 
bonis”’ and ‘‘ curator bonis?” 

Mr. KELLY: It should be printed 
‘curator bonis.’’ 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Preamble. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 13, omit the words “as and 
for,’’ in order to insert the"words “ treated as 
interest so as to make up a sum equal to.””— 
(Sir John Gorst.) 

Question, ‘That the words ‘as and 
for’ stand part of the Preamble,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ treated 
as interest so as to make up asum equal 
to,’ be there inserted, put, and agreed to. 


Preamble, as amended, agreed to 
Bill reported. 


Mr. CHANCE: I do not know whe- 
ther, by general consent, the considera- 
tion of this Bill can be taken now ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It cannot be taken 
now ; it must be taken on another day. 
It is a Money Bill. 


Bill, as amended, tofbe considered 
To-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACTS (IRE- 
LAND) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


(Sir James Corry, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Johnston.) 
[pitt 176.} CoMMITTER. 
[ Progress 12th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 (Short title). 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): This is 
a Bill of considerable importance, and 
a large number of important Amend- 
ments have been given Notice of, some 
of them, I have reason to believe, likely 
to give rise to considerable debate. 
Such a debate could not be satisfac- 
torily taken at this late hour, and no 
report of the proceedings can reach my 
constituents and others in Ireland very 
much interested. I beg, therefore, to 
move, Sir, that you do report Pro- 


gress. 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“« That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask lenve to sit again.” — (Mr, 
Sexton.) 


Srr JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid): 
My reason for pressing forward the Bill 
now is to fulfil a pledge given in the 
House in connection with another mea- 
sure. We pledged ourselves to bring 
forward this measure as quickly as pos- 
sible, and therefore I am anxious to 
proceed with it at once. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I hope the Committee will agree to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton). 
There is one condition upon which we 
might go on now, and that is that the 
hon. Baronet shall not persist in his 
Amendment to exclude the rest of Ire- 
land from the provisions of the Bill, 
applying them only to Belfast. If he 
ean see his way not to press that, then 
I think we can concur, and the Bill can 
go through as a matter of course. We 
are now without the presence of any re- 
sponsible Member of the Government, 
and that is a somewhat astonishing 
thing. Replying to a Question the 
other night, the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland said that, when 
the Bill came on, we should have a state- 
ment of the policy of the Government 
thereon, and when I recalled this to the 
attention of the Patronage Secretary to 
the Treasury, and asked him what the 
Government would do, he unfortunately 
was not able to inform me. Had we 
persisted, we should have beaten the 
Government on the Motion of the 
Attorney General. I understand the 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston) is opposed to the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Mid Armagh, and that the hon. 
Member for East Belfast (Mr. De 
Cobain), and other distinguished Mem- 
bers on the other side, are opposed to 
the exclusion of all Ireland from the 
Bill. It is really an all Ireland Bill, 
and I am sure my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sexton) would not press his present 
Motion if we could pass the Bill with all 
Ireland included in it. The municipal 
franchise which this Bill would extend 
to Ireland exists in England and Scot- 
land, and has done so for 15 or 20 years. 
The Committee will not sanction this 
exceptional treatment of one Munici- 
pality in the face of so many professions 
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to treat all Ireland upon equal terms 
with England. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berland) is not going to exclude all 
Ireland from the provisions of a law 
that exists in England and Scotland, 
confining them strictly to Belfast. Abso- 
lutely, at the present moment, if there 
should be a necessity for a municipal 
election in Limerick, there is one of the 
wards of that borough without sufficient 
electors to have a contest. It would 
take 20 electors to have a contest; you 
must have 10 to fill up the nomination 
papers for A, and 10 more to fill up the 
nominations for B; and in one ward of 
Limerick there are only 18 electors! 
Under such circumstances, is it not 
absolutely absurd to restrict this Bill to 
Belfast? I think it is too absurd for 
anybody to consent to it. Will the 
Solicitor General for England (Sir 
Edward Clarke) vote for a Motion re- 
stricting this Bill to Belfast? If the 
Government are reasonable, I am sure 
my hon. Friend will withdraw this Mo- 
tion. Give us the benefit of this exten- 
sion of the law to the whole of Ireland, 
and you will find it will tend to facili- 
tate the progress of Business. Will you 
refuse us that franchise that England 
has enjoyed for 20 years? When the 
Bill passed the second reading, it was 
applied to the whole of Ireland; it 
passed into Committee with the under- 
standing that the Government would 
make a statement upon it; and now we 
have the Bill with the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Mid 
Armagh (Sir James Corry) confining it 
to Belfast. If you pass a Coercion Bill 
for us, at all events give us the benefit 
of your English Law for the whole of 
Ireland. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.}: I 
hope the hon. Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton) will withdraw his opposi- 
tion, and allow this Bill to goon. As 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) said, I 
am entirely at one with and will vote 
with those who resist the distinction 
being made between Belfast and the 
rest of Ireland; but, at the same time, 
I trust that, whatever may be the result 
of a Division on the question, hon. 
Members will not deprive even one por- 
tion of Ireland of what unquestionably 
is the right of all Municipal Boroughs 
in Ireland—that is, to be placed on the 
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same footing with Municipal Corpora- 
tions in England. I hope the hon. 
Member for West Belfast will not per- 
sist with his Motion; and if there is a 
Division on the question, I shall cer- 
tainly vote for the extension of the Bill 
to all Ireland. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I only 
wish to say that, whether the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Mid Armagh (Sir James Corry) 
passes or does not pass, it will make 
no substantial difference in the borough 
representation, except that it will allow 
a greater number of people to vote. 
The Orange population of the North 
will, for the first time, give a vote in 
the return of an Orange representative, 
and equally the Nationalist Party else- 
where will return their representatives 
by greater numbers. 

Mr. EWART (Belfast, N.): May I 
be allowed to recall the exact position 
in which the promoters stand in regard 
to this Bill? At your suggestion, Mr. 
Courtney, the Belfast Main Drainage 
Bill was postponed to May 20, that is 
to say, our next Sitting. You madethe 
suggestion that in the interval steps 
should be taken to push forward the 
Bill for the extension of the Municipal 
Franchise of Belfast, and my hon. Friend 
has done his best to carry out this com- 
promise—this arrangement. This Bill 
was put down for to-night, to meet the 
convenience of hon. Members opposite ; 
and now we are met with the request 
that it shall be a Bill for the whole of 
Ireland. [ Cries of ‘‘ It is in the Bill!’’] 
While I sympathize with the desire for 
this extension, it must be obvious that it 
is too large a subject to be taken up 
now; and under present circumstances, 
I hope hon. Members will assist us to 
get the measure through, and also the 
Main Drainage Bill that comes on to- 
morrow, for I must say we are doing 
our best to carry out the arrangement 
arrived at. 

Sir JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid): 
I just wish to say that it is utterly im- 
possible to pass this measure through 
for the whole of Ireland. [Cries of 
“Why?” ] The hon. Member himself 
(Mr. Sexton), in making the addition to 
the Belfast Main Drainage Bill, only 
made the extension to Belfast, and I 
have brought in the Bill now as the 
result of the compromise and under- 
taking I gave. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon. Ba- 


ronet is entirely mistaken. The majo- 
rity of the Committee is not on his side; 
it rests here. It rests with the Liberal 
Unionists; but neither the noble Mar- 
quess the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington), nor the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain), could vote for a 
Bill to restrict to Belfast the application 
of a.law that extends to the whole of 
England, and that we say ought to be 
applied to the whole of Ireland. I chal- 
lenge the noble Marquess who holds 
the balance of power in this House 
to vote for the application to Bel- 
fast alone, against the rest of Ireland, 
of a principle that has been the 
Law of England for 20 years. He 
would not do it; the most advanced or 
the most retrograde Unionist would not 
do it. I have several times tried to 
corkscrew the Government as to their 
intentions; but I have failed to get a 
reply. I have asked at Question time, 
and I was told I should get an answer 
when the Bill came on; but when the 
Bill comes on, the Government run away, 
and so this thing goeson. Will English 
Members support this exclusion of all 
Ireland? So faras the South of Ireland 
is concerned, it is wholly Nationalist. 
How will it matter then, except that you 
give a number of people votes who have 
not got them now? When Sir Charles 
Dilke was a Member of this House, he 
visited Ireland, and his Report has shown 
that absolutely in the City of Water- 
ford —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. and learned Member that the 
Motion is to report Progress. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON (Lincolnshire. 
Spalding): The Bill is one to amend the 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Act, 
and it is now proposed to confine its 
operation to Belfast. Why is it neces- 
sary todo that? I should like to know 
the reason ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Still no response 
from the Government Bench. Here we 
have 10 Gentlemen representing the 
Government, and they have not all lost 
the gift of speech. It is a most un- 
reasonable silence. We do not expecta 
voice to be raised in application of 
Scotch Law to the question. I will ask 
the Solicitor General for England, or the 
Attorney General for England, or the 
Patronage Secretary, or the Financial 
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Secretary, or any other Gentleman, to 
rise and say what the Government are 
going to do? It is most unreasonable 
that we should go toa Division without 
this. I scarcely know how to vote my- 
self. Here is a Motion to report Pro- 
gress, and though I support it, I would 
rather see the Bill go through in its 
entirety. Do the Government support 
or oppose it? Let us have a little 
‘light and leading.” 

Str JAMES CORRY: I can only say 
that if there is an attempt to push it 
through as it stands the Bill will be 
dropped. [ Cries of ‘* Why?” ] 

CotoneL NOLAN: The hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Corry) forgets that after the 
second reading, a Bill becomes the pro- 
perty of the House. But really this 
conduct of the Government is most ex- 
traordinary. I remember once Mr. 
Disraeli commented upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) sitting in solemn 
silence, but it was positive loquacity 
compared to the behaviour of the Go- 
vernment Bench now, for in that in- 
stance only one man remained silent, 
but here—my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for North Longford has 
carefully counted them—and there is 
that silence multiplied by 10. Surely 
we may have an opinion expressed whe- 
ther they mean to support, oppose, or 
remain neutral ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
am not authorized to speak on behalf of 
the Government, nor am I able to speak 
as to the intention of the Government; 
but it does appear to me—and in this I 
am expressing my individual: opinion— 
that, under the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves, my hon. Friend (Sir 
James Corry) would do well to accept 
the Motion that Progress should be re- 
ported. It is not a Government mea- 
sure; and there is no one here entitled 
to speak of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. I do not know what course the 
hon. Baronet intends to take, but I hope 
he will accept the Motion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : 
After what has fallen from several hon. 
Members on this side, I would appeal 
to the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Sexton) to withdraw his Motion. For 
myself I desire to see every municipal 
borough in Ireland included in the Bill. 
I do not think we ought to restrict it to 
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any particular class. It does not appear, 
however, there is any hope of getting 
the Bill through in its entirety; and I 
would appeal to hon. Gentlemen who 
desire this extension to acquiesce in this 
limitation, and I am sure they will be 
well supported when they propose to 
extend it to all other Corporations in 
Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The extension 
is in the Bill now. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I quite under- 
stand that; but the Motion for Progress 
stands in the way. 

Mr. DE COBAIN: I have no objec- 
tion to the principle of the Bill as it 
stands; but we have Notice of a great 
number of Amendments, important in 
character, and requiring that careful 
consideration which, at this late hour, I 
do not think they can receive. I think, 
under the circumstances, it would be well 
to report Progress. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 20th May, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Sar First ry PartrAamMent—The 
Lord Meredyth, after the death of his father. 

Puntic Brrts—Second Reading—Accumulations 
(81), discharged ; Lunacy Districts (Scot- 
land) (82); Pluralities Act Amendment Act 
(1885) Amendment (96); Colonial Service 
(Pensions) (98). 

Committee —Report—Crofters Holdings (Scot- 
land) (90); County Courts Consolidation * 
(78). 

Report—Irish Land Law * (106). 

Third Reading—Police Force Enfranchisement* 
(77). 

ProvistonaL Ornper Brtts—Committee—Report 
— Local Government (Highways)* (87) ; 
Local Government (Poor Law) * (88) ; Local 
Government (Poor Law) (No. 2) * (89). 


EGYPT—DURATION OF THE ENGLISH 
OCCUPATION—MISSION OF SIR H. 
DRUMMOND WOLFF. 

POSTPONEMENT OF QUESTION. 

Toe PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquessof Satispury): 
I wish to ask my noble Friend behind 
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me (the Earl of Carnarvon), who has the 
following Notice on the Paper:— 

“To ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is in a position to give any 
explanation relative to Sir H. D. Wolff's nego- 
tiations in regard to the English occupation of 
Egypt,” 
to postpone it, as I am not able to give 
him any information at the present mo- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: As 
my noble Friend desires the postpone- 
ment of the Question, I shall be very 
glad to do as he wishes. I find that the 
Notice Paper on Monday is so crowded, 
that it would be hardly possible to find 
room for the Question; and therefore 
it will be most convenient to postpone it 
till Friday, the 10th of June, when I 
shall move for the Papers on the sub- 
ject. 


CENTRAL ASIA (AFGHANISTAN)—THE 
ANGLO-RUSSIAN DELIMITATION 
COMMISSION. 

QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY asked, 
Whether itis a fact that, in the negotia- 
tions with Russia as to the delimitation 
of Afghanistan, as has been recently 
stated in the newspapers, England and 
Russia have been unable to come to an 
agreement, or that negotiations have 
been broken off and the British Commis- 
sioners ordered to return to England ? 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury): 
It is true that the Commission has not 
yet come to an agreement; but it is not 
true that negotiations have been broken 
off; and it is not true that any orders 
have been sent to the British Commis- 
sioners to return to England. As far as 
it is possible to forecast such matters, I 
think negotiations are more likely to 
last a longer than a shorter time. The 
matter is one that involves considerable 
difficulty, in consequence of its previous 
history, and will involve, I dare say, a 
great deal of discussion between the 
Commissioners. 


LUNACY DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Lothian.) 
(No. 82.) SEOOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lorutan), in moving 
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that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it had not been circulated, and 
thatif their Lordships objected, he would 
postpone the Motion till Monday. The 
object of the Bill was simply to rectify 
a state of matters called into existence 
when the Prisons Act of 1887 was passed. 
By the Lunacy Act of 1857, powers were 
given to the General Board of Lunacy 
sitting in Edinburgh to alter lunacy dis- 
tricts; but the initiative rested in the 
General Prisons Board, which General 
Prisons Board was done away with by 
Section 69 of the Prisons Act of 1877. 
Consequently, there was now no autho- 
rity to take the initiative in altering or 
varying, however desirable it might be, 
a lunacy district in any part of Scotland. 
This Act was simply to give to another 
Rody, or, rather, to other Bodies—to 
the Commissioners of Supply of counties, 
to magistrates of burghs, and to Paro- 
chial; Boards—power to apply to the 
General Board of Lunacy to alter or vary 
existing lunacy districts. Under the 
Act of 1857, the General Board had only 
power to make the districts areas con- 
sisting of not less than of counties, or of 
burghs ; and it was now proposed, where 
the population was greatly increasing, to 
enable the Lunacy Board to make less 
districts than those allowed by the Act 
of 1857. The Bill did not propose any 
alteration of the existing law, and al- 
though it had not yet been printed and cir- 
culated, he hoped that their Lordships 
would now assent to the second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Marquess of Lothian.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
thought it would be establishing a bad 

recedent to allow a Bill which their 
Lordships had not seen to be read a 
second time. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
he would remind the noble Earl that 
when he (the Marquess of Lothian) got 
up to move the second reading, he put 
himself in their Lordships’ hands, and 
offered, if the course he proposed was in- 
convenient, to postpone the second read- 
inguntil Monday. Receiving no answer, 
he concluded he had the consent of the 
House to proceed. 


In reply to The Earl of Wemyss, 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
the Bill had been presented 10 days ago. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*, 
The Marquess of Lothian 





PLURALITIES ACT AMENDMENT ACT 
(1885) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 96.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Bangor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Bisnor or BANGOR, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that its object was to repeal a por- 
tion of Section 2 of the Pluralities Acts 
Amendment Act, 1885, in order to restore 
to the Bishops of St. Asaph, Bangor, 
Landaff, and St. David’s the power 
which was formerly possessed by them 
to require such ministrations in the 
Welsh language as they might think 
necessary in benefices within their re- 
spective dioceses, and which he con- 
tended the Act of 1885 had unduly 
limited. The desire was to enable the 
Bishop to arrange for two Welsh ser- 
vices each Sunday in parishes where 
such supply was necessary, and not to 
be obliged to limit the services to one 
conducted in Welsh and one in English. 
The right rev. Prelate moved the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Bishop of Bangor.) 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘*now’’) and at the end of the Motion 
to add (‘‘ upon this day six months.”)— 
(The Earl of Powis.) 


Tue Bisnor or Sr. ASAPH, in sup- 
porting the Motion for the Second Read- 
ing, said, that he regretted very much 
to be obliged to differ from the noble 
Earl, who was so staunch a friend to 
the Church in Wales; but he did so 
because the existing Act was the cause 
of much discontent among the Welsh- 
speaking population of Wales. It was 
impossible for the Church to maintain 
a hold on the population in Welsh 
parishes with only one service in the 
Welsh language per day. They were 
anxious tu correct the abuse, and the 
Bishops should be allowed freedom to 
arrange for two services in Welsh, 
and they should be trusted to make 
the necessary provision also for the 
English-speaking people. If the Bishops 
were not permitted to give two Welsh 
services each Sunday, the result would 
be that the people would be driven 
more and more into the Dissenting 
chapels. If the present Act were to 
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remain in force without being amended 
as was now proposed, it would do more 


than anything else to promote the pre- 
sent movement for Disestablishment. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON was 
understood to draw the right rev. Pre- 
late’s attention to the wording of the 
section of the Act which the Bill sought 
to amend, and pointed out that under 
the section as it stood there was no com- 

ulsion on the Bishops as the right rev. 
Prelate seemed to contend; but that it 
was optional to him to enforce one ser- 
vice, leaving the other service to be a 
matter of agreement between him and 
the incumbent. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he should like to have some expression 
of opinion from the Government with 
regard to the Bill. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
his impression with respect to the Bill 
was certainly in its favour; but he 
should propose that after the second 
reading some time should be given for 
consideration, in order to see whether 
any and, if so, what Amendments ought 
to be introduced in Committee. 

On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion? Resolved in the 
negative. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


SCOTLAND—HILLHEAD AND KELVIN- 
SIDE (ANNEXATION TO GLASGOW) 
BILL—THE BOTANIC GARDENS AND 
THE UNIVERSITY. 

OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or STAIR, in rising to eall 
attention to the consequences of a recent 
decision of a Committee of that House 
on the Hillhead and Kelvinside (Annexa- 
tion to Glasgow) Bill as regards the 
Botanic Institution of Glasgow and the 
interests of the University of Glasgow 
and the public generally therein; and 
to inquire, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will adopt such action as may 
be necessary to preserve the Gardens 
from being closed and the site appro- 
priated to buildings and other purposes? 
said, the object of the Bill in question, 
which had come up from the Commons, 
the Preamble having been proved, but 
the Bill itself being thrown out by a 
Committee of their Lordships’ House, 
was to annex the two small burghs of 
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Hillhead and Kelvinside, a district which 
embraced the Botanic Gardens, which 
were 25 acres in extent. These Gardens, 
by the Bill, were to be transferred to the 
Corporation of the City of Glasgow, and 
were to be maintained by the Corpora- 
tion in perpetuity asa public park. The 
Botanic Gardens Institution had got 
into financial difficulties recently, so 
much so, indeed, that it was necessary 
to get loans from the Corporation of 
Glasgow on the security of the land. 
These loans amounted, with interest, to 
between £46,000 and £50,000, and the 
Corporation of Glasgow had, in con- 
sequence of the rejection of the Annexa- 
tion Bill, been forced to foreclose, and 
the Gardens passed into their hands on 
Ist April last. These Gardens were 
situated near to the University of Glas- 
gow, connected with which there was a 
medical school attended by a very large 
number of students amounting in 1885 
and 1886 to 694, of whom over 200 
attended the Botanical classes. It was 
incontestable that a Botanic Garden, with 
proper appliances, was a sine gud non to 
the successful study of science. As the 
matter now stood, however, the Corpo- 
ration of Glasgow were unable to con- 
tinue the maintenance of these important 
Gardens, and there seemed to be only 
one course open, which he believed was, 
that the Gardens should be disposed of 
by sale for building purposes. That 
would, unfortunately, involve the de- 
struction of the plant and glass houses 
recently erected at a cost of £20,000, 
and would also involve the dispersion of 
very valuable collections which had 
been accumulated during the pas 

50 years. He need hardly say that 
would be most detrimental to the 
interests of the University of Glasgow. 
He might also say that the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh had Botanic Gardens, which 
were made use of regularly for the 
benefit of their medical students, and 
for which public grants were received 

in the case of Edinburgh, amounting to 
an annual sum of £1,600. For these 
reasons he had put the Question stand- 
ing in his name on the Paper, and would 
appeal to the Government to take the 
case into their favourable consideration. 
He wished to make an acknowledgment 
due to the Corporation of the City of 
Glasgow, by stating that although these 
grounds were not available to the public 
just now, they had kindly made ar- 
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rangements by which the students had 
access to them during the summer 
session. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he was Chairman of the Committee 
before which the Bill referred to had 
been considered. The real object of the 
Bill was to secure the annexation of dis- 
tricts in the West End of Glasgow, which 
included the Botanic Gardens, and the 
Committee had decided that it should 
not proceed. Though his own individual 
opinion was in favour of the Bill pro- 
ceeding, he was bound to say that the 
other Mem! ers of the Lords Committee 
gave the most careful attention to the 
subject, which was one of very great 
difficulty, and one on which a great deal 
might be said on both sides. The par- 
ticular point raised by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Stair) was, as he under- 
stood it, not on the merits of the general 
question raised by the Bill, but on the 
particular question of the Botanic Gar- 
dens. So far as he could gather from 
the noble Earl, it seemed that the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow, having lent money 
to the Botanic Gardens, they now pro- 
posed to sell the Gardens for building 
purposes. He (the Earl of Northbrook) 
could only say he hoped that the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow would not take that 
course. It did not appear to him that 
it was at all necessary; because they 
had already, as stated in the Preamble 
of the Bill, powers, under a previous 
Act, to arrange with the Trustees of the 
Botanic Gardens to take over the Gar- 
dens as a public park, and though it 
might be necessary in order to carry out 
that arrangement that some further 
legislation should take place, he could 
not think that the Corporation of 
Glasgow would find any difficulty in 
getting the sanction of Parliament to 
any such proposal. It might be said, 
certainly, that the district of Hill- 
head which lay between the University 
and the Gardens, not being annexed to 
Glasgow, it would be unfair to put the 
charge of the Botanic Gardens upon the 
City of Glasgow, while the people of 
Hillhead made no contribution towards 
the maintenance of the Garden; but 
the Committee had distinctly before them 
the statement of the Commissioners of 
Hillhead, that they were prepared to 
agree to any reasonable arrangement 
for rating the population of Hillhead in 

upport of the Gardens in question. He 
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did not think, therefore, that the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow wuuld be justified, 
in consequence of the rejection of the 
Bill by their Lordships’ House, in taking 
a step so very detrimental to the public 
interest as to sell the Gardens for build- 
ing purposes. Before the Committee they 
had evidence from most distinguished 
Professors of the University, which en- 
tirely supported the statement of the 
noble Earl, of the great educational 
value of the Gardens, besides their 
value as a place of relaxation. There- 
fore, he trusted that some measure would 
be adopted to prevent so undesirable an 
act as that these Gardens should be 
utilized for building purposes. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, his 
attention had been called some time ago 
to the question how far it was important 
to annex outlying suburbs. His opinion, 
generally speaking, had always been 
that such suburbs, which were really 
part of a city, ought to resist annexation 
to a neighbouring town. Their general 
object was to escape the increased taxa- 
tion involved, and he must say it was a 
legitimate object. But he must also 
say in this case, that two years ago, on 
looking into the facts, he said that 
Glasgow was quite entitled in going in 
for the annexation of those districts 
which were so thoroughly identified with 
the city, and were so thoroughly part of 
the city that annexation was necessary. 
One of the questions involved in the Bill 
was the support of the Botanic Gardens, 
one of the most valuable institutions in 
the district. The Gardens stood adjacent 
to the University, and were extremely 
important to the Medical School of the 
University. The citizens of Glasgow 
ought to think twice before they closed 
these valuable Gardens. He understood 
the people of the district were willing 
to bear a share of the maintenance of 
these Gardens, and he hoped, in the 
meantime, some arrangement might be 
made by which they would continue to 
be supported. 

Tue Marevess or TWEEDDALE 
said, that having taken some interest 
in the Bill referred to by the noble Earl 
who had just put the question (the Earl 
of Stair), perhaps he might be allowed 
to say a few words. He did not pro- 
pose to enter into the question of the 
desirability, or the contrary, of annex- 
ing the outlying burghs to the City of 
Glasgow, for that was not now before 
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the House. Suffice it to say that the 
decision of the Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House had his entire concurrence, 
and was, indeed, in conformity with no 
less than four former decisions on the same 
subject. In regard to the maintenance of 
the Gardens, there was no ground for 
the statement of the noble Earl that 
there was only one course open to the 
Glasgow Corporation. The noble Earl 
who had just spoken (the Earl of North- 
brook) referred to a proposal made by 
the burgh of Hillhead during the time 
the Bill was before the House, and re- 
peated since, that the burghs of Hillhead 
and Kelvinside should contribute to their 
maintenance. The noble Earl did not 
state what that proposal was; and he 
(the Marquess of Tweeddale), therefore, 
begged to state it. The sum required to 
maintain the Gardens and pay the inte- 
rest of 3} per cent on the Glasgow Cor- 
poration’s loan was £3,000 per annum. 
Now, of that it was proposed that the 
burghs of Hillhead and Kelvinside 
should contribute £2,000, and the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow £1,000, In other 
words, a community of 15,000 persons 
were willing to contribute £2,000 a- year, 
as against £1,000 a-year by the 500,000 
inhabitants of Glasgow. He thought 
that would be admitted to be a most 
reasonable proposal ; and it was impos- 
sible, in the face of it, and of the power 
which the Corporation already pow 
under the Act of Parliament before re- 
ferred to, enabling them to purchase the 
Gardens, to contend that they were com- 
pelled to foreclose the mortgage and 
sacrifice the Gardens. It would almost 
eem as if the Corporation feared to 
loose the lever which the mortgage gave 
them wherewith to coerce the small 
burghs into annexation. At any rate, 
there seemed no solfd ground or good 
reason for the extreme step which the 
Corporation appeared inclined to take. 
Tne SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Loruran) said, that 
the Government would view with the 
greatest possible regret the abolition of 
the Botanic Gardens. Unlike the noble 
Duke, he had no personal acquaintance 
with the situation of the Gardens; but, 
from what he had been able to learn 
respecting them, it appeared to him that 
the maintenance of the Gardens was not 
only a question of great importance to 
the City of Glasgow, but also to the 
University. Every facility had been 
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afforded, he believed, to the students of 
the University of Glasgow for making 
use of these Gardens ; and it would be a 
distinct blow to the University, and it 
would handicap it in its relations as re- 
garded the other Universities of Scot- 
land, if these Gardens were abolished. 
Apart from that question, there was 
another which seemed to him to be of 
great importance—namely, this—that 
these Gardens were started about 70 
years ago, and they had been growing 
and increasing in value from that time 
to this. Their area, he believed, was 
only short of Kew; and in extent they 
were, in fact, the second of the kind in 
the United Kingdom. The collection of 
plants they contained was in itself in- 
valuable; but, if sold, it would bring 
nothing like the real value. As regards 
the suggestion of his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Northbrook), he must confess it 
seemed to him it was in the power of the 
City of Glasgow, as he understood, to 
promote some other Act which would 
enable trustees to take over the Gardens 
under the Glasgow Parks Act. In fact, 
by Clause 28 of last year’s Act, the City 
of Glasgow would be able to take over 
the Gardens as a public park, and main- 
tain them in the interests of the district. 
On the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he would say, although they took 
very great interest in the question, he 
was afraid, as the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Stair) had not made any suggestion 
as to what course the Government should 
pursue, he could not make any sugges- 
tion himself. He could only say this— 
that if any practical suggestion could be 
made by the noble Earl, or by anyone 
else, by which these Gardens could be 
maintained, Her Majesty’s Government 
would take it into their serious con- 
sideration, and would be very glad if, 
by any means, that object could be 
attained. 


COLONIAL SERVICE (PENSIONS) BILL. 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 
(No. 98.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Onslow.) 

Lorp LAMINGTON said, he had 
been very glad to see that one result of 
the Colonial Conference had been that a 
step had been taken in the right direc- 
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tion by the Government in connection 
with this matter. It had always been 
a matter of the greatest regret to him, 
taking the interest which he did in the 
Colonial Service, that no class had been 
more neglected than those employed by 
Her Majesty’s Government in the 
Colonies. Twenty years ago it had 
been left to him, as a private Member, 
to introduce a Governors’ Pension Bill; 
until that period no Governor had re- 
ceived any pension at all. The Bill 
which he had introduced had been very 
considerably changed during its pro- 
gress through Parliament, the period of 
service having been altered from six 
years to 18. He would endeavour to 
introduce some Amendment in the 
present Bill; and he trusted that now, 
when the public interest in Colonial 
matters was so great, justice would be 
done to those who served in the Colo- 
nies. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on TZwesday the 14th 
of June next. : 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART— 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON, in rising to call 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the position of the National 
Portrait Gallery, said, he wished to re- 
mind their Lordships that two years 
ago, when Mr. Gladstone had been 
Prime Minister, the Trustees of the 
Gallery had agreed to allow the por- 
traits to be removed from South Ken- 
sington to Bethnal Green, Captain Shaw 
having reported that they were not safe 
in South Kensington. That, however, 
had been done upon the distinct under- 
standing that in two years’ time they 
would be replaced in a proper position. 
The two years had now elapsed, and the 
pictures were still at Bethnal Green; 
nothing had been done, and apparently 
nothing was intended to be done. He 
(Lord Lamington) had objected to the 
step that was taken at the time, as he 
thought that a great injustice was done 
to those families who had given pictures 
to that most interesting and valuable 
Gallery, in which the public took so 
great an interest that 160,000 persons 
had visited it in the year before its re- 
moval from South Kensington. The 
Collection was really lost now in a 
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general Museum, the visitors to which 
took little interest in historical portraits. 
For his own part, he deeply regretted 
the mode in which public works were 
now carried on in this country, and the 
utter lack of public spirit which seemed 
to prevail. Nothing, for instance, had 
yet been done with regard to Parlia- 
ment Street, and the value of the pro- 
perty was increasing year after year. 
Such a method of conducting improve- 
ments, instead of being economical, was 
most expensive. In the case of the 
National Portrait Gallery, however, dis- 
tinct obligations had been entered into 
by the Government two years ago, and 
the present Government were bound to 
carry out the pledges given by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. He trusted, 
therefore, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would give them an assurance that 
something would be immediately done. 

_ Viscount HARDINGE said, he was 
very glad that attention had been 
called to the subject, for he thought 
there seemed to be some probability of 
the Collection remaining at Bethnal 
Green now that it had been removed 
there. The fact was that many neces- 
sary things were left undone that ought 
to be done in consequence of having to 
square a popular Budget. The National 
Portraits had been driven from pillar to 
post in an unaccountable manner. First, 
they were in very bad rooms in Great 
George Street; then they were trans- 
ferred to South Kensington, and placed 
over Spiers and Pond’s refreshment 
establishment; then the fire occurred, 
when they were removed ‘to Bethnal 
Green, on the distinct understanding 
that in two years provision was to be 
made for their reception in a permanent 
and central home. Mr. Plunket was 
most anxious that a permanent site 
should be granted for the Portrait 
Gallery. He had suggested the site 
next the India Office, but was always 
met with difficuities, on the score of ex- 
pense, by the Treasury. The present 
Offices where the Board conducted their 
ordinary business were very small, and 
it was very desirable that some tem- 
porary accommodation should be found 
for exhibiting those pictures which from 
time to time were purchased, and which 
could not be removed to Bethnal Green. 
Under these circumstances, he earnestly 
hoped that the Government would take 
up the matter seriously, and that no 


further delay would take place in pro- 
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viding a suitable receptacle for the 
National Portraits. 

Tne Eart oF ELGIN said, that he 
had stated last year that the difficulty 
arose partly from want of funds, but 
also from the impossibility of dealing 
with sites in possession of the Govern- 
ment until the position of the new Go- 
vernment Offices was determined. He 
would point out, however, that at the 
present time there was a considerable 
plot of vacant land belonging to the 
Government in close proximity to the 
National Gallery, in the new street near 
Charing Cross; and he would suggest 
that it might be used with advantage as 
the site for the National PortraitGallery. 

Lorpv HENNIKER said, the noble 
Lord (Lord Lamington) would, no doubt, 
recollect an answer he gave to a Ques- 
tion on this subject in August, 1885. It 
was then considered that the Gallery 
in which the National Portraits were 
housed were unsafe. Several pro- 
posals were made, such as to place it in 
the West Gallery, to place it in the Na- 
tural History Museum, and so on. No 
place, however, was found to be avail- 
able. It would be remembered that 
some of the Galleries at South Ken- 
sington were the old Galleries of the 
Exhibition of 1862. The South Gallery, 
where the pictures were placed, was 
pronounced unsafe, and so was the West 
Gallery. The East Gallery was devoted 
to the Indian Museum, facing Prince’s 
Gate, and so was not available. Ac- 
cordingly, the Collection was moved to 
Bethnal Green as the safest and best 
place, and where it was not only not 
wasted, but likely to be fully appre- 
ciated. To show that it was appreciated, 
he might say that, taking 10 years, 1876 
to 1885 inclusive, the largest number of 
visitors at South Kensington was, in 
1883, 146,187; while to take the last 
complete year at South Kensington and 
the only complete year at Bethnal Green 
—that was, 1884 and 1886—the num- 
bers were in 1884 120,716, and in 1886 
446,722. It must be recollected that the 
portraits were moved in September, 1885, 
and that the present was the month of 
May, 1887, so he could give no better 
comparison. In 1885 he stated that the 
First Commissioner of Works could give 
no pledge as to finding a permanent 
home for this Collection, but expressed 
his desire that a home should be found 
as soon as possible. He was glad his 
noble Friend had called attention to this 
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question, and he was sure that no one 
was more anxious than his right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner to find 
a permanent home for this valuable 
Collection. The noble Lord would 
recollect that the Office of Works de- 
pended a great deal on the favour 
of the Treasury. At present there 
were large schemes on foot for erecting 
public buildings, which were hung up 
for the time. This altered the circum- 
stances of the case very much. The 
Office of Works could not take too 
many large schemes in hand at a time; 
and all he could say was that when 
an opportunity offered and Parliament 
granted the necessary funds—which he 
hoped they soon would—the plans would 
be ready. No plan had been decided on 
at present. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Elgin) had spoken of the site in 
Hemming’s Row. This had been most 
carefully considered, but there were 
grave objections against it. No doubt 
the suitability of this site would be 
carefully considered again when the 
proper time arrived. He stated in 
1885 that the housing of the pictures 
at Bethnal Green was a temporary loan, 
and he thought that this should be 
distinctly understood—that they were 
oniy there till a permanent home could 
be provided. Meanwhile, they were in 
the safest and best place that could be 
found, and he thought he had clearly 
proved that they were not thrown away 
in their present position. 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE —THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS.—QUESTION. 

In answer to The Earl of Kruserzey, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the House would adjourn on Monday 
next, subject to certain formal Business 
from the House of Commons ; but, prac- 
tically, it would be on Monday ; and it 
was proposed to meet again on Thurs- 
day, the 9th of June. He was aware 
that it was usual to meet on a Friday; 
but as they never dic much on the first 
day except to put down Notices for other 
days, he thought they might utilize the 
9th for that purpose. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 


The Lord Kryrore chosen Speaker in 
the absence of the Lord Chancellor and 
the Lords Commissioners, 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Standing Order No. XXXYV. to be 
considered Zo-morrow in order to its 
being dispensed with for the remainder 
of that day’s Sitting. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 20th May, 1887. 


MINUTES.}—Serecr Commirrezt — Report — 
London Corporation (Charges of Malversa- 
tion) [No. 161]; Forestry, nominated. 

Private Brits (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Great Eastern Railway (re-comm.) 

Third Reading—Midland Great Western Rail- 
way of Ireland, and passed. 

Lords Amendments — Belfast Main Drainage, 
Consideration deferred. 

Punuic Brurs — Ordered — First Reading — 
Conveyancing (Scotland) Acts Amendment ® 
270). 


Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Public Parks and Works (Metropolis) [136]. 

Committee—Criminal Law Amendment( Ireland) 
[217] [Eleventh Night] — n.r.; Deeds of 
Arrangement Registration [231 }j—Rr.p. 

Committee— Report — First Offenders (recomm.) 
[189]; Municipal Corporations Acts (Ireland) 
Amendment (No. 2) [176]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading —Duke of 
Connaught’s Leave oa Truro Bishopric 
and Chapter Acts Amendment * [205], and 
passed. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — East 
India Stock Conversion [267], and passed. 

ProvisionaL OrperR Bitts — Ordered — First 
Reading—Local Government (No. 4) * [269]. 

Considered as amended—Commons Regulation 
Ewer) * [237]. 

Third Reading—Commons Regulation (Lain- 
don) * | 238], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——~——— 


MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
OF IRELAND BILL (by Order). 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.””—( Mr. Dodds.) 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I do not rise 
for the purpose of offering any opposi- 
tion to the third reading of the Bill. I 
did not do so yesterday, and all that I 
wish now is to direct the attention of 
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the hon. Baronet the Member for South 
St. Pancras (Sir Julian Goldsmid) and 
the House to certain grave charges and 
serious imputations which have been 
made upon his character as Chairman 
of a Committee of this House, with 
which I was associated, in dealing with 
the Bill now before the House. I will 
not detain the House for many minutes ; 
but it will be necessary for me to state, 
shortly, how these charges came to be 
made. This Bill, when it was before 
the Committee, was opposed by the 
Limerick and Waterford Railway Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Spaight is Chair- 
man, and the statements of which I 
complain are contained in a speech made 
by that gentleman at a meeting of the 
Limerick Harbour Board, over which 
he presided, and in a letter which Mr. 
Spaight wrote on the 9th of May. The 
importance of these accusations consists 
in the fact that Mr. Spaight occupies a 
very important position in the City of 
Limerick. As I have said, he is not 
only Chairman of the Limerick Harbour 
Board, but also Chairman of the Lime- 
rick and Waterford Railway Company, 
who opposed the Midland Great Western 
of Ireland Railway Bill. Speaking at 
Limerick, Mr. Spaight said— 

“Mr. Grierson, manager of the Great 

Western Railway, gave important evidence; 
but he was not listened to. The Chairman, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, absolutely turned aside, 
put his arms over the back of his chair, and 
affected to go to sleep. From the very com- 
mencement of the inquiry the Chairman 
seemed to have made up his.mind on the 
question. He knew from the start that they 
had no chance owing to the apparent bias of 
the Chairman.” 
Speaking of the evidence, Mr. Spaight 
characterized it as laughable and ab- 
surd; but said that it seemed to have 
considerable weight with the Committee, 
or rather with the Chairman, who ap- 
peared to be the Committee. Later on 
he said— 

“It was the duty of Limerick men to make 
some final effort to get themselves heard before 
the House of Lords’ Committee, where they 
would get a fair and impartial hearing ;” 
implying, in so many words, that they 
had not received an impartial hearing 
at the hands of the Committee presided 
over by the hon. Baronet, and thereby 
casting a serious reflection upon the 
hon. Baronet and the Committee. I 
will now read an extract from a letter 
written on the 9th instant by Mr. 
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Spaight to Zhe Daily Express, contain- 
ing more serious charges against the 
character of the hon. Baronet— 

‘*We complain,” says Mr. Spaight, “that 
the Chairman of the Committee held and ex- 
pressed such a strong feeling in favour of the 
promoters and against the Petitioners from the 
opening of the case, that everyone who listened 
to the proceedings was quite satisfied, from 
the first day, what the decision would be. 
Our opponents will, I think, admit that such 
was the general impression,” 


thereby imputing that the hon. Baronet 
had made up his mind as a partizan of 
the Midland Company. Now, I was an 
opponent of Mr. Spaight on that occa- 
sion; but his evidence was attentively 
listened to. It is not for me to defend 
the character of the hon. Baronet; but, 
having attended the Committee, I am 
decidedly of opinion that the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s conduct was fair and impartial. 
He gave, I think, a very fair and a very 
attentive hearing to the whole case. In 
submitting the case to the House, I do 
not propose to suggest any particular 
line of action. I have considered it my 
duty, as my attention has been directed 
to the subject, to bring it before the 
House. I think it isa great hardship 
and a serious matter that any Committee 
of this House should be liable or open 
to an attack by the promoters or the 
opponents of any Bill that may come 
before the House simply because they 
have happened to be unsuccessful. 

do not propose to make any Motion on 
the matter; but, having brought the 
question under the attention of the 
House and the hon. Baronet, I will 
leave the House to deal with it as it 
thinks best. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.): Copies of the letters written 
by the gentleman referred to were sent 
to me from time to time; but I thought 
they were very little worthy of notice, 
and that the best plan I and the Com- 
mittee could adopt was to ignore them 
altogether. The gentleman who wrote 
them was formerly a Member of this 
House, and, therefore, knows something 
of the duties of the House. I myself 
have served as Chairman of many Com- 
mittees; but I have never maintained 
that Committees are infallible. I am 
free to admit that they sometimes make 
mistakes, and, as far as I am concerned, 
I may sometimes be right and sometimes 
be wrong. In this case, however, I con- 
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sider that the Committee arrived at a 
right decision. This gentleman, Mr. 
Spaight, has no ground of complaint 
whatever. It so happened that he at- 
tacked personally several witnesses who 
came before the Committee on account of 
the evidence he gave, and it became my 
duty as Chairman to call him repeatedly 
to Order. I think he did not like it, and 
the result is that he has amused himself 
by writing these letters. Under these 
circumstances, as far as the Committee 
is concerned, I do not think it necessary 
to take any further notice of the matter. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I wish 
to ask you, Sir, whether—as this ques- 
tion has been raised, and the House is not 
asked to come to a decision upon it on the 
ground that it is scarcely of sufficient im- 
portance—whether you think it is proper 
or right that persons examined either in 
support of or against a Private Bill 
should, after the inquiry was over, go 
away and make at public meetings, or 
in the newspapers, attacks upon the con- 
duct or character of the Gentlemen who 
have been sitting on the Committee? I 
understand that Members serving on a 
Private Bill Committee have the same 
right to the protection of the House as 
they have when discharging their duty 
in the House itself, and that, under such 
circumstances, an attack made upon the 
Members of a Private Bill Committee is 
equivalent to an attack made upon the 
House itself. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In substance the 
view of the hon. Member is perfectly 
correct. An attack made upon the Mem- 
bers of a Committee is equivalent to an 
attack made upon the House itself. No 
witness has a right to go away from a 
Committee Room and then impugn the 
character of the Gentlemen who compose 
the Committee. The hon. Member for 
Clare (Mr. Cox) was good enough to 
show me the grounds of his complaint 
before bringing it under the notice of 
the House. I think he was undoubtedly 
right in bringing it under the attention 
of the House, and having done that I 
am of opinion that the charges are of 
such a nature that I think the House 
may well take no further notice of the 
matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL 
(dy Order). 
LORDS AMENDMENTS. 
DEBATE. | 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [28th April], ‘‘ That 
the Lords Amendments be now taken 
into consideration.” 


Question again proposed. 


[ ADJOURNED 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I find 
it necessary to ask the House to agree 
to the further adjournment of the debate. 
When the question last came up, about 
three weeks ago, on the 28th of April, 
the adjournment of the debate was 
ordered, because the House of Lords had 
struck out of the Bill a clause extending 
the franchise of the town of Belfast. We 
felt in the House that it was necessary 
to give the ratepayers control over the 
execution of this scheme of main drain- 
age, seeing that it involved an expendi- 
ture of £500,000. Theclause struck out 
of the Bill in the House of Lords pro- 
vided the necessary machinery for con- 
ferring this control upon the ratepayers, 
and it was felt that until some steps could 
be taken to extend the local government 
of Belfast so as to give the general body 
of ratepayers, not only control over the 
execution of the works, but also some 
control over the expenditure connected 
with the scheme, it was undesirable to 
pass the measure itself. The object of the 
adjournment was to afford time to both 
Houses of Parliament to consider the 
question of the extension of the fran- 
chise in a more regular manner in re- 
gard to the various boroughs of Ireland. 
1 moved on that occasion the postpone- 
ment of the consideration of this Bill 
until the 20th of July, because I felt that, 
having regard to the state of Public Busi- 
ness, an adjournment for three weeks 
would be insufficient for the purpose. 
But, in deference to the suggestion of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, I 
amended the proposal by moving that 
the debate should be adjourned until 
the present day; but, as I then antici- 
pated, the interval which has elapsed 
has been insufficient for the purpose. 
The Franchise Bill of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Mid Armagh (Sir James 
Corry) has not yet left the House of 
Commons, although it has reached the 
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Committee stage. It came on this morn- 
ing at 3 or 4 o’clock, far too late to en- 
able the House to consider the Bill, and 
in the absence of the Members of the 
Government who were competent to deal 
with the question. If it had not been 
for that circumstance, the Bill might have 
been passed through Committee this 
morning, and have been down for a third 
reading to-day. I hope that it will pass 
through Committee to-night, and go up 
to the House of Lords before the holi- 
days, so that before the date which I 
originally fixed—the 20th of July—it 
may be passed into law. But if we pro- 
ceed to-day to discuss the Lords’ Amend- 
ments, I shall be compelled to move that 
the House disagree with them seriatim, 
and I shall be obliged to make each of 
them the subject of a Division. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I amsorry to inter- 
rupt the hon. Member, but I must point 
out that he has already spoken on the 
Motion befvre the House. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.): I beg 
to move that the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments be postponed until 
the 20th of July. 

Mx. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Upon the point of Order, Sir, may I ask 
whether an hon. Gentleman who moves 
the adjournment is not capable of con- 
tinuing the discussion on another occa- 
sion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No. The hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the adjournment has 
exhausted his right, having already ad- 
dressed the House. May I also point 
out that the date moved by the hon. 
Member for Leitrim is a rather distant 
one? I had, on another occasion, to rule 
that the postponement of a Bill until so 
late a date as that would virtually de- 
feat the measure. I would, therefore, 
ask the hon. Member to propose a nearer 
date, in accordance with the ordinary 
practice of the House. 

Mr. CONWAY: In compliance with 
your suggestion, Sir, I will move that 
the debate be adjourned until the 20th 
of June. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘on Mon- 
day 20th June.” —( dr. Conway.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. EWART (Belfast, N.): I shall 
oppose that Motion. When this Bill 
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was last before the House the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
moved the adjournment until the 20th 
of July, on the ground that the House, 
in the interval which would elapse, would 
pass the Bill for the extension of the 
franchise, whereupon the Chairman of 
Ways and Means proposed that the con- 
sideration of the Lords’ Amendments 
should be postponed until the 20th of 
May—this day—in order that, in the 
interval, steps should be taken to push 
forward the Bill which then stood in the 
name of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Armagh (Sir James Corry). Since 
then my hon. Friend has entered into an 
engagement to limit the provisions of 
that Bill to the borough of Belfast, and 
that engagement has been accepted by 
Members on this side of the House, and 
by certain hon. Gentlemen opposite. In 
the interval which has elapsed my hon. 
Friend has done everything that was 

ossible to carry out that arrangement. 
The Bill has been blocked, and has met 
with opposition in several quarters ; but, 
acting in good faith, with a sincere de- 
sire to carry out the arrangement now 
come to, my hon. Friend succeeded in 
getting the block removed, and the Bill 
came before the House last night. [ Mr. 
Sexton: No; this morning. ] Or, rather, 
this morning. The Bill was again op- 
posed by hon. Gentlemen opposite, on 
the ground that it limited the extension 
of the franchise to the borough of Bel- 
fast. Hon. Members below the Gang- 
way contend that all Ireland should be 
included ; but I may point out that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Armagh 
would not have succeeded in getting the 
block removed, and thereby would not 
have been enabled to bring the Bill on 
at all last night, unless he had entered 
into the understanding that the provi- 
sions of the measure should be limited 
to the borough of Belfast. Unless my 
hon. Friend had done that, it would have 
been simply impossible to bring the mea- 
sure forward; and, under these circum- 
stances, it would be dishonourable on 
our part to give any aid to any measnre 
which goes further than the extension of 
the municipal franchise to the borough 
of Belfast. For these reasons, I feel it 
impossible to accede to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Leitrim. The Bill 
for the extension of the franchise will 
come before the House this evening ; 
and hon. Members, if they are willing 
to carry out the arrangement suggested 
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by the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
will be able to make progress with the 
Franchise Bill to their hearts’ content. 
Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : 
When the question was previously be- 
fore the House I took occasion to point 
out the danger of allowing this Bill to 
leave the House of Commons until such 
time as we had previously secured the 
passage of the Municipal Franchise Bill. 
Now, Sir, since then the Municipal Fran- 
chise Bill has undoubtedly made very 
considerable progress, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it will pass this 
House in the course of a very few_days. 
Under these circumstances, we are bound 
to ask whether the Municipal Franchise 
Bill will receive the same consideration 
in ‘‘another place” as it has received 
at our hands? Therefore, I think it is 
our duty to suspend the Belfast Main 
Drainage Bill until we have satisfied 
ourselves that that Bill has been passed 
in ‘‘ another place.”” We have repeated 
precedents of such a course. We have 
the precedent of the Lords themselves, 
who have frequently suspended a Bill 
in that House pending the passage 
through this House of other Bills. 
Therefore, I think it is a precedent on 
which we may fairly act in this House 
also. It has been proposed by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Leitrim to ad- 


journ the debate upon this Bill until 


the 20th of July ; but you, Sir, said that 
so long a postponement would have the 
effect of killing the Bill, and, acting 
upon your suggestion, my hon. Friend 
withdrew the original Motion, and sub- 
stituted the 20th of June. The House 
is now about to adjourn for a fortnight ; 
it will re-assemble on the 6th of June, 
and there will only be a space of 12 
days, or less than two weeks, left with 
which any progress can be made with 
the Municipal Franchise Bill. I do not 
know whether the Town Council of Bel- 
fast will meet more than once or twice 
during that space of time, and I certainly 
fail to see how any rapid progress is to 
be made with the Bill before that date. 
As a matter of fact, the hon. Member for 
North Belfast (Mr. Ewart) would abso- 
lutely lose nothing by acceding to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend ; because con- 
sidering the time of year we have now 
arrived at, and the Recess which is about 
to take place, I cannot conceive how any 
further progress is to be made with the 
Main Drainage Bill, although it may be 
possible, on the other hand, to make 
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material progress with the Municipal 
Franchise Bill. Under these circum- 
stances, as the hon. Gentleman cannot 
possibly be injured by the Motion of my 
hon. Friend, and seeing that the interests 
of those persons who are connected with 
the Main Drainage Bill cannot be dam- 
nified by a further postponement, I hope 
the hon. Gentleman opposite will have 
the grace to withdraw his opposition to 
the Motion of my hon. Friend, and not 
put the House to the trouble of a Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
also feel it my duty to oppose the 
Motion. It will be in the recollection of 
hon. Members that the influence of the 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Ways 
and Means induced the House to consent 
to the adjournment of the Bill until this 
day. It will be a serious inconvenience 
and a great loss to the town of Belfast 
if there is any further postponement. 
The state of the Lagan River at the pre- 
sent moment is a disgrace to Belfast, and 
is a crying evil. The Belfast Town Com- 
missioners have passed a Resolution 
almost unanimously, for I believe there 
were only two dissentients, calling upon 
this House to consent to this Bill with- 
out any further delay. I hope, there- 
fore, the House will consent to the Bill 
without any further postponement. Not 
only have the Town Commissioners of 
Belfast passed a Resolution in favour of 
the Main Drainage Bill, but another 
influential body has given its support 
to the scheme; and I think that is a 
sufficient proof that the people of Belfast 
want it. The Franchise Question has 
made considerable progress in this 
House, and if it has not made more pro- 
gress hon. Members will be aware that 
that fact has not been owing to any 
action on the part of the promoters of 
the Main Drainage Bill. The municipal 
franchise would have been conferred by 
this House on the people of Belfast but 
for the opposition given to this Bill last 
month by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), who, notwith- 
standing the sympathy he has frequently 
expressed in this House towards the ex- 
tension of the franchise to the people of 
Belfast, took the extraordinary course 
last night of opposing the Franchise Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: I gave no opposition 
whatever to that Bill last night. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: You certainly 
moved to report Progress. 


Ur. UW. J. Kenny 
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Mr. SEXTON: No doubt, but it was 
at 3 o’clock in the morning. | 

Mr. JOHNSTON: If a Motion to 
report Progress is not opposition to a 
Bill I fail to understand what oppo- 
sition is. 1 trust that the promoters of 
the Bill will have the support of the 
House on this occasion, and that no 
further Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate will be acceded to, so that 
the measure will now receive the con- 
sideration it deserves. I trust that the 
Lords’ Amendments will be approved of, 
and that the Bill will be passed through 
its final stages in the interests of the 
people of Belfast. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
hon. Member for South Belfast has, with 
his habitual inaccuracy, taken exception 
to what occurred this morning. Now, I 
gave no opposition to the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Mid Armagh 
(Sir James Corry); but I believe that 
the course I took met with the general 
concurrence of the House. Previous to 
the Bill being reached there had been 
an exhaustive Sitting of 11 hours, and 
there were numerous important Amend- 
ments upon the Paper against the Bill. 
Many Members also had left the House; 
and, therefore, I felt it my duty to move 
that Progress should be reported. Iam 
not an enemy to the Franchise Bill. I 
am a friend of the Bill, and those who 
are the enemies of the Bill, although 
they claim to be its friends, are hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. For some reasons, 
which I have not been able to fathom, 
the provisions of the Bill are now 
limited to the borough of Belfast. I 
wish to assure the House that they will 
make a great mistake, and produce a 
most profound resentment among the 
community of Belfast—a community 
already sufficiently troubled by a variety 
of other causes—if they attempt to pass 
this Bill, and impose a burden of 
£500,000 upon the people, if they do not 
take care that they give the people of 
Belfast some control over the execution 
of the works and the expenditure of the 
money. The hon. Member for South 
Belfast has stated that the people of that 
town are unanimously in favour of the 
main drainage scheme, and he has re- 
ferred to the River Lagan. Why, at 
this moment the Lagan Pollution Com- 
mittee have sent a telegram to me, 
which I have only just received, stating 
that they— 
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“¢ Confidently expect my assistance in securing 
the postponement of the Main Drainage Bill 
pending the settlement of the franchise in 
accordance with the popular desire of the people 
of Belfast.’’ 


Representations of a similar character 
reach me every day, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman knows very well that this scheme 
was prepared by a private Committee of 
the Corporation, and that it has never 
been submitted to the ratepayers at any 
public meeting, although public meet- 
ings have been held against it. Never- 
theless, the hon. Member has the hardi- 
hood in this House—a House sitting in 
London, and not in Dublin—to say that 
the opinion of the community of Belfast 
is in favour of passing this Bill. It was 
at the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Ways and Means that 
on the 28th of April we postponed the 
Bill, and the grounds on which that 
postponement took place have not yet 
been complied with. The object was to 
secure time for the passing of the Fran- 
chise Bill, and will any hon. Gentleman 
opposite say that there has not been 
sufficient time for that purpose? No 
doubt I proposed the adjournment of the 
Franchise Bill for two days for the purpose 
of consulting my Colleagues—namely, 
from Tuesday until Thursday. It must 
be remembered that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Mid Armagh has ma- 
terially altered the scope of the Fran- 
chise Bill. We claim that it should be 
passed for the whole of Ireland; but 
even if it be limited only to the town of 
Belfast, and is passed in that form, we 
shall be satisfied to withdraw our opposi- 
tion tothe Main Drainage Bill. It is 
idle to tell me that the Franchise Bill 
will be passed as soon as we have dis- 
posed of this Bill. I cannot forget that 
the Drainage Bill will place in the hands 
of a small ring in Belfast the power of 
spending £500,000 of the ratepayers, 
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when I was interrupted on a point of 
Order a short time ago, that in discuss- 
ing this matter I should have to raise 
a Constitutional question. The House 
of Lords have, on technical grounds, 
struck out the Franchise Clause, which 
was inserted by the House of Commons, 
the ground being that no Notice of that 
clause was given by the promoters at 
the time the Bill was deposited. Asa 
matter of fact, no such Notice could have 
been given, because the promoters had 
no intention of inserting the clause. If 
the House refuse to consent to the ad- 
journment of the debate it will be my 
duty to go into that question at length, 
ana to put it to the House whether the 
House of Lords are constitutionally en- 
titled, upon a Standing Order intended 
to be used against the promoters of a 
Private Bill, to object to the Constitu- 
tional right of this House to make any 
amendment in a Bill which it is pleased 
to make? I have placed Notices on the 
Paper which I intend to submit for the 
amendment of the Municipal Franchise 
Bill. The object of those clauses is to 
| provide that, at the next annual muni- 
| cipal election for Belfast after the pass- 
ing of the Act, every seat in the Muni- 
cipal Council shall become vacant as if 
|the period of occupancy prescribed by 
law had expired, and that there shall be 
a new election for every seat in the 
Council; and also to provide that until 
the new Council shall have been elected 
no action shall be taken or liability in- 
curred in respect of the main drainage 
scheme. The object of those clauses is 
to afford an opportunity to the people of 
Belfast for obtaining some real control 
over the execution of the works, and the 
|expenditure which may be involved. 
| Without some such provision it will 
take three years before the entire Muni- 
cipal Council can be elected under the 
Franchise Bill. Only one-third of the 
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and by the time the Franchise Bill| Council retire this year, a second third 
passes into law the people of Belfast | next year, and the remaining third the 
may find themselves saddled with the | year after. Therefore, three years will 
payment of £35,000 a-year for 40 years; elapse before the ratepayers will ob- 
tocome. I tell you thatif you pass this| tain any control over the expenditure 
Bill I will go to Belfast and advise the | connected with thescheme. I denounce 
ratepayers of that city, if they will listen | that as a mockery and a sham, and I 
to my voice, not to pay ld. to the muni-' claim the support of the Chairman of 
cipal rates until such arrangements are | Ways and Means to the Motion made by 
made as will enable them to exercise | my hon. Friend, not that I desire any 
control over the expenditure of the rates. | prolonged adjournment which, Sir, in 
If that is done I fail to see how the | your wisdom, as the Head of this House, 
main drainage scheme will be carried you consider would be unreasonable, 
into operation. I was about to say, but a moderate adjournment which will 
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enable the House to prosecute the Bill roll comprising 33,000 householders, 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for/I understand that a statutable enact- 
Mid Armagh, and to send it to the; ment makes it binding in all the towns 
House of Lords, by which means only | of England to call a town’s meeting to 
you will be able to get rid of the con- | approve of all public schemes which in- 
flict which now exists between the two | volve the expenditure of the ratepayers’ 
Houses, and which, if no means of that | money before they are carried into effect. 
nature are taken, will inevitably lead to | Such a provision, unfortunately, does not 
an angry debate. apply to the town of Belfast. If it had 

Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.): I | done so, and the ratepayers had been re- 
confess that I have been taken by sur- | quired to consider the matter before the 
prise at the course which has been | promoters brought their Bill into Par- 
pursued in reference to this Belfast | liament, I believe the people of Belfast 
Main Drainage Bill. When this Bill| would almost unanimously have con- 
was last before the House I was neces- | demned the provisions of the measure. 
sarily absent through a business engage- | I know that it is a painful matter to 
ment in Ireland; and I had hoped under | keep a public question like this dangling 
those circumstances, in deference to the | for so long a time, and that the argu- 
fact that I was unable to be present to | ment against further delay derives some 
represent the views of those who think | ferce from its being postponed more than 
with me in reference to this measure, | once before. At the same time, no one can 
that the promoters of it would have per- | deny the equity and justice of the demand 
mitted it at that time to be adjourned ; | now made that the people who will be 
but they adopted the less chivalrous | required to pay the cost of this main 
course of pressing it on when they knew | drainage scheme should have the right 
I could not be present. The Main Drain- | to say ‘‘ Yea” or ‘“‘ Nay” to it. In de- © 
age Bill now under consideration has the | ference to the opinion already expressed 
support of scarcely anybody outside the |in this House, and the decision lately 
Corporation of Belfast. It is perfectly | come to in regard to the Main Drainage 
true, as the hon. Member for South Bel- | Bill, it is only a matter of equity towards 
fast (Mr. Johnston) has stated, that there | the people of Belfast that the measure 
have been two Resolutions arrived at by | extending the municipal franchise shall 
two Public Bodies in support of the Bill;' come into operation before this Bill 
but one of those Public Bodies — the | finally becomes law. Under these cir- 
Belfast Water Commissioners—passed a | cumstances, I do not see why the pro- 
Resolution approving of a main drainage | moters should not consent to a further 
scheme, but not necessarily of this main | adjournment—that is to say, if they are 
drainage scheme. The Belfast Harbour | sincere, and if they are really honest in 
Commissioners, another important Body, | desiring that the working people of 
came to a decision to support the Bill; | Belfast should have the privilege which 
but the Resolution was brought forward | is already enjoyed by the working people 
at a meeting without due notice having| of Dublin, and by every other great 
been given, and it was not unanimously | community inthe Empire. I do not see 
carried. With regard to the public feel- | why the working people of Belfast are 
ing in relation to the Bill in Belfast, I| not as capable and as fairly entitled to 
may fairly and frankly state that no| enjoy the privilege of the municipal 
public meeting has been held in support | franchise as any other community. I 
of the provisions of the measure, whereas | do not see why a measure of this kind, 
several public meetings, representing, | which proposes to impose a public debt 
among others, persons largely connected | upon the town of Belfast of £500,000, 
with the principalinterestsof Belfast,have | and to increase the municipal taxation 
been held, and have with unanimity con- | to the extent of 20 per cent, should be 
demned it. Ithink that, under such cir- | hurried through the House, especially 
cumstances, to insist upon the House of } when it is perfectly notorious that there 
Commons coming to a decision upon the} is an ample source of revenue in the 
merits of the question to-day would be} hands of the Corporation which would 
exceedingly unfair to the ratepayers of| enable them to carry out this main 
Belfast. We have, at present, a limited | drainage scheme without adding one 
municipal franchise. The municipal| single id. to the rates. In a question 
burgess roll consists of about 6,000 elec- | which will so seriously effect the financial 
tors, whereas we have a Parliamentary | interests of the whole people, I think 
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the fairest course for the promoters to 
adopt would be to say—‘‘ We will sus- 
pend any action in regard tothe passing 
of the Bill until all the ratepaying classes 
of Belfast and all the householders have 
an opportunity of expressing their con- 
currence in this Bill or their disapproval 
of it.” I was sorry to see the Bill for 
the extension of the municipal franchise 
delayed again last night; but I must 
altogether dissent from the opinion 
expressed by the hon. Member for 
South Belfast (Mr. Johnston), that the 


delay was occasioned by the action | 


of the hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast (Mr. Sexton). 
for West Belfast, no doubt, was of opi- 
nion that the hour was too advanced for 
the consideration of the question, and 
of all the Amendments which stood 
upon the Paper. In that opinion I cor- 
dially concurred. The hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy), and others sitting on the other 
side of the House below the Gangway, 
expressed not only an opinion in favour 
of the principle of the Bill, but in favour 
of the extension of the municipal fran- 
chise throughout the whole of the cor- 
porate boroughs of Ireland. From that 
view some hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
this side of the House appear to dissent. 
I myself have no objection to an exten- 
sion of the municipal franchise to all 
the corporate towns of Ireland. But as 
yet we have only got an expression of a 
desire in that direction from the town of 
Belfast, and we are not aware that all 
other corporate towns of Ireland are in 
favour of an extension of the municipal 
franchise. In Belfast itself there have 
been public meetings held in opposition 
to this Bill, and in favour of the exten- 
sion of the municipal franchise, so that 
we know the feeling of Belfast fully and 
clearly on the subject. I think that in 
deference to that feeling the House of 
Commons should permit this Bill to be 
further adjourned until such time as the 
municipal franchise has been extended, 
and we are in a position to recognize the 
fact that all the ratepaying people of 
Belfast will have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their concurrence in the scheme 
of the promoters, or their dissent from it. 

Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 
The House is in a position, I am afraid, 
of considerable embarrassment in re- 
spect of this Bill; and certainly, as far 
as I am myself concerned, I feel not 
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only in a position of some embarrass- 
ment, but also to a certain extent of 
vexation. I cannot help thinking that 
the proposal I made a few weeks ago 
ought to have been more successful in 
securing a satisfactory result than it has 
been. The situation is this. A scheme 
for the drainage of Belfast went last 
year before a Select Committee of this 
House—a Private Bill Committee. The 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) a short time 
ago expressed the greatest confidence in 
the impartiality of Select Committees of 
this House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I said where’ politics were not involved. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes; where poli- 
tics were not involved. But the method 
to be adopted in regard to the drainage 
of the town of Belfast is not a ques- 
tion involving politics; and, therefore, 
I can see no reason why the deci- 
sion of a Private Bill Committee on 


} this Bill should not receive the same 


support of this House which the deci- 
sions of Private Bill Committees usually 
receive. After the Bill came back to 
us from the Committee a clause was 
introduced into it on Report extend- 
ing the municipal franchise in Belfast, 
and in that form it passed this House. 
The Bill then went up to the House of 
Lords, who struck out that clause, re- 
examined in detail the whole of the 
drainage scheme, heard all the opposi- 
tion that could be made to it, and 
affirmed the propriety of the scheme 
generally. The scheme of drainage, 
therefore, which is contained in this Bill 
for the town of Belfast has been 
affirmed and sanctioned by Commit- 
tees of both Houses, and that fact is 
undoubtedly one which deserves our 
consideration. That is the present 
situation. Although the Bill has been 
opposed by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), on the last occasion 
when the subject was before the House 
the hon. Member admitted that he was 
quite willing to allow the measure to go 
on if the municipal franchise were ex- 
tended, so that his opposition was not 
to this scheme as a drainage scheme, 
but he desired to make it compulsory to 
proceed with the Bill for the extension 
of the franchise. What the hon. Mem- 
ber has stated to-day confirms that 
view—namely, that this scheme for 
drainage, whatever may have been said 
about it at any public meeting in Bel- 
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fast, is, on its merits, a drainage scheme 
which ought to receive the support of 
this House. It comes before us with 
the approval and the authority of two 
Committees, and with the implied 
approval of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast. When the question was under 
discussion on the last occasion, there 
was a Bill before the House promoted by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Mid 
Armagh (Sir James Corry) for the exten- 
sion of the franchise in certain boroughs 
in Ireland. {Mr. T.M. Hearty: Eleven in 
all.] I understood that the measure re- 
ceived general assent, not only on this 
side, but upon the otherside of the House; 
and I suggested that if this Bill were 
postponed for three weeks there might 
be a prospect, in the meantime, of push- 
ing ewand the Municipal Franchise 
Bill, and passing it into law. I had no 
idea at that time that the Bill would be 
cut down to a Bill for extending the fran- 
chise in Belfast only. That was no part 
of my idea, although, no doubt, it was 
for the purpose of putting that principle 
in operation in Belfast that the sugges- 
tion was then made. As soon as the 
proposal to postpone the Bill for some 
weeks was made, it was followed by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Antrim (Sir Charles Lewis), who inti- 
mated that if nobody else would block the 
Franchise Bill he would. The hon. Ba- 
ronet did block the Bill; but the block 
was subsequently taken off, and we have 
been informed this afternoon that it 
disappeared in consequence of some 
arrangement that the provisions of the 
Franchise Bill should be confined to the 
town of Belfast. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that the Bill was also 
blocked by the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork (Dr. Tanner). The promoters of 
the Franchise Bill now feel under a 
debt of honour not to go on with it 
unless it is accepted upon those lines. 
I confess that, personally, I am sorry 
that the Bill has been restricted in its 
scope; but, at the same time, I believe 
there is a precedent for extending by a 
Public Bill the municipal franchise in 
one of the boroughs of Ireland. [ Mr. T. 
M. Hearty: Dublin.] Yes; the City of 
Dublin. It is now proposed to proceed 
on the same lines in regard to the City 
of Belfast, leaving out the other 10 
boroughs of Ireland. If the proposal 
to adjourn the present Bill until the 
20th of June were coupled with an 
undertaking not to oppose the modified 
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Bill, I think the House might listen to 
the proposal for the further adjourn- 
ment of the debate; but there would not 
be the slightest use in adjourning the 
debate until the 20th of June if it is 
understood that the progress of the 
Municipal Franchise Bill is to be 
blocked again, so that, in its modified 
shape, it will not be allowed to go on. 
The promoters of the Bill have pretty 
plainly intimated that they will not go 
on with it except in its modified form. 
Therefore, if that Bill cannot go on in 
any other shape than its restricted 
application to Belfast, the House, I 
think, had better come to a decision to- 
day as to whether it will accept this 
scheme of main drainage, approved, as 
it has been, by Private Bill Com- 
mittees of both Houses, or whether it 
will refuse to assent to it in consequence 
of the state of the franchise in Belfast. 
That is the practical question, and I 
hope it will be decided in a practical 
manner. I confess, for my own part, 
that leaving the other 10 boroughs out 
of consideration, if the understanding is 
come to that the Bill for the extension 
of the franchise in Belfast alone will go 
on, it would not be reasonable to hang 
up the Drainage Bill until that measure 
becomes law. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) has a num- 
ber of Amendments on the Paper in 
reference to the Bill for the extension of 
the municipal franchise. I must tell 
him, however, that one of the clauses he 
proposes to insert is of an unusual and 
objectionable character, inasmuch as it 
requires that the operation of this 
particular Bill shall be hung up until 
the Municipal Council has been recon- 
stituted. 

Mr. SEXTON: That was the course 
taken in the case of Dublin, which has 
already been referred to. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The first clause 
which the hon. Member proposes may 
be admissible in an amended form, but 
the second clause which he proposes 
would not be admissible as an Amend- 
ment in the Bill in Committee. It is 
not within the scope of the Bill, and 
could not be introduced in Committee. 
It may be proposed on the Report stage, 
but not in Committee. I only desire 
that the hon. Member for West Belfast 
should not be under any misapprehen- 
sion in that respect. The best way to 
get out of the difficulty in which we are 
now placed will be, I think, to agree 
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that the Municipal Franchise Bill should 
be extended to Belfast only; and if an 
arrangement of that kind is come to, 
then the promoters of the Bill might be 
satisfied to consent to an adjournment 
of the present debate until the 20th of 
June. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
The House will remember that when 
this Bill was under discussion on the 
last occasion I moved the adjournment 
of the debate until to-day. I did so on 
a perfectly distinct and specified ground. 
I stated that I did not know anything 
about the merits of the Bill itself, but 
that I considered it absurd to tax the 
people of Belfast to the extent of 
£500,000, with so limited a franchise in 


the town of Belfast itself. Well, Sir, | 


there is a Bill now before the House for 
extending the franchise. 

Mr. SEXTON: No; for extending it 
generally in all the boroughs of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am in 
favour of extending the franchise gene- 
rally in all the boroughs of Ireland, but 
I am not prepared to prevent Belfast 
from getting it because the majority of 
the House are not willing to confer it 
upon all the other boroughs. The diffi- 
culty which arose this morning in refer- 
ence to the Franchise Bill arose from 
Members below the Gangway, and was 
in no way due to the hon. Baronet in 
charge of the Bill (Sir James Corry) ; 
and as my opposition was limited to the 
question of the franchise, I am bound 
to say that if the Bill goes to a Division 
I shall now support it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
With regard to what has fallen from 
the Chairman of Ways and Means I 
should like to say one or two words. It 
is perfectly correct that I said I had 
faith in the decision of a Committee of 
this House where politics are not con- 
cerned. No doubt, Select Committees 
of both Houses have approved of this 
main drainage scheme; but in this in- 
stance there is a distinct political issue 
raised, and although this House may 
approve, in the abstract, of the drainage 
of Belfast, or the drainage of the water- 
shed of Central Africa, seeing that there 
would be no political question as to where 
the outfall should be, and would be in- 
different as to the cost of it; but when, 
in this particular instance, we have the 
additional fact that the entire Town 
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general body of the ratepayers, although 
they are of the same religion and politi- 
cal principles as themselves, there must 
be something involved in the measure 
far beyond the ordinary engineering 
details of a Private Bill. We are told 
that there has been no town’s meeting 
convened by the Town Council in sup- 
port of the Bill, and I maintain that 
mere engineering matters sink into in- 
significance, and that the opposition to 
the measure arises from much more im- 
portant one: The real question is, 
have the people of Belfast had an op- 
portunity of approving the measure ? 
The Member in charge of the Franchise 
Bill is an expelled Member for one of 
the Divisions of Belfast, having been 
expelled by the present Member for East 
| Belfast (Mr. De Cobain), who had been 
borough cashier to the Corporation of 
Belfast at a salary of £1,000 a-year. 
The Corporation dismissed him from 
‘that position because he had the 
! audacity to oppose the hon. Baronet the 





)Member for Mid Armagh (Sir James 


}Corry). The hon. Gentleman, neverthe- 
phone persisted in his opposition to the 
| hon. Baronet, and, notwithstanding the 
exercise of the entire power of the Town 
Council, succeeded in expelling the hon. 
Baronet from the representation of East 
Belfast. Her Majesty’s Government, 
however, gave the hon. Member for Mid 
Armagh the usual consolation of a 
Baronetcy, and he has been returned 
| since to represent Mid Armagh. That 
fact shows, I think, that a deep feeling 
exists in the town of Belfast upon these 
questions. Perhaps the House will 
allow to me to refer for a moment to the 
argument of inconvenience. I presume 
that Her Majesty’s Government are 
seriously anxious to save the time of the 
House, and if the time of the House is 
wasted the Government have only them- 
selves to thank for the shuffling way in 
which they have treated the matter. 
Ten days ago I asked the Government if 
they were going to support the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet to confine the Fran- 
chise Bill to Belfast alone. The First 
Lord of the Treasury said he could not 
answer the Question; and, therefore, I 
put the same Question to the Under Se- 
cretary for Ireland, and he said that at 
the proper time he would answer the 
Question. Now, ‘‘the proper time” 
occurred very late at night, and neither 
the Attorney General for Ireland, nor 





Council of Belfast are opposed by the 


the Chief Secretary, nor the Under Se- 
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cretary chose to be in his place, although 
they were all in their places a few mo- 
ments before, when a Division was taken 
on the Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- 
land) Bill. The moment the Division 
was taken they skedaddled, well know- 
ing that this Bill was coming on. Now, 
I considered that that was a most unfair 
way in which to treat the House, and I 
said I would not allow the House to go 
into Committee until we had a statement 
from the Government. Upon the distinct 
understanding that the Bill was to ex- 
tend to the whole of Ireland I did not 
oppose the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee. It was not until pressure was put 
on the hon. Member for North Antrim 
(Sir Charles Lewis) from his own side 
that the block he had placed against the 
Bill was withdrawn, and we are now 
told that the block was only withdrawn 
on the distinct understanding with the 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Antrim that the provisions of the Bill 
shall only apply to the borough of Bel- 
fast. But there was another block 
against the Bill, which had been placed 
on the Paper by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner). 
Mr. COURTNEY: It was admitted 
last time that that was an indiscretion. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I believe that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Cork never acts with indiscretion, 
but as a matter of principle. My hon. 
Friend withdrew the block on an appeal 
being made to him from this side of the 
House, and the block of my hon. Friend 
was removed by us, just as the block of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Antrim was removed by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. We made a compact 
with the hon. Member for Mid Cork to 
withdraw his block, hearing that, in that 
case, the hon. Member for North Antrim 
would remove his block also. But we 
were not informed—and I trust the 
Chairman of Ways and Means will see 
that this is a substantial matter—we 


were not informed that any terms what-: 


ever had been made with the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Antrim as to the with- 
drawal of his block. We knew nothing 
whatever of the fact that part of the un- 
derstanding upon which the block was 
to be withdrawn was that the provisions 
of the Bill were to apply to one borough 
only. If I had known of that proposal 
I would have put down a block in my 
own name, because I strongly pro- 
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test against the Bill hing allowed to 
proceed on the understanding that it is 
to apply to one borough only. If that 
understanding was made part of the 
bargain, the withdrawal of the block on 
this side of the House was obtained 
under false pretences. Surely we have 
as much claim to fair treatment in pri- 
vate matters as we have in our public 
capacity, and we were entitled to be 
made acquainted with any private un- 
derstanding which had been arrived at 
between the two hon. Baronets—the 
Member for Mid Armagh and the Mem- 
ber for North Antrim. I now see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary in his place for the first time this 
evening, and I hope it has not dis- 
tressed him to come down ai this early 
hour. I have been pointing out that 
neither the right hon. Gentleman, nor 
the Attorney General for Ireland, nor the 
Under Secretary was in his place when 
we allowed the Municipal Franchise 
Bill of the hon. Member for Mid Armagh 
to go into Committee, on the distinct 
understanding that it was to apply to the 
whole of Ireland. That understanding 
has now been broken. And now let me 
say a word upon the question of con- 
venience. I know that any argument 
as to inconvenience and wasting the 
time of the House has much weight with 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. Should 
the Motion of my hon. Friend for the 
postponement of this Bill be defeated 
there must be a long discussion, which 
will probably occupy the whole of the 
evening, upon the question of the 
action of the House of Lords in 
knocking the Franchise Clause out of 
the Drainage Bill. A long debate on 
the merits of the Bill and on the ex- 
cision of the Franchise Clause will pro- 
bably waste the entire night. On the 
other hand, if the Government assent to 
the Motion for adjourning the debate, 
and will give us an opportunity of placing 
the whole of the boroughs of Ireland 
on the same principle of equality 
which is extended to the boroughs of 
England and Scotland, there will be 
no difficulty in passing the Main Drain- 
age Bill. I am glad to see the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) in his place, and I 
hope we shall not only have his sup- 
port, but that of the noble Marquess 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington)—the real Govern- 
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ment in Office. Are they going to say 
that a municipal franchise which has 
existed in England and Scotland for 25 
years is not to be applied to the corpo- 
rate towns of Ireland ? We are told that 
the Bill will not pass if it is allowed to 
remain intact. At present it is a Bill 
which is to be applied to the whole of 
Ireland ; but it is proposed to restrict 
it to Belfast alone. Let the House 
of Lords restrict it to Belfast alone 
if they like to take that responsi- 
bility into their hands. I would 
appeal to the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham whether he desires 
to see the extension of the municipal 
franchise in Ireland restricted to the 
town of Belfast? There are wards in 
Limerick in which the municipal voters 
are so few that there cannot be a con- 
test. It takes 20 voters to justify a con- 
test, and in one of the wards in Limerick 
there are only 18. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman prepared to support a re- 
stricted franchise of that nature? In 
Waterford there are no rates levied, be- 
cause there is plenty of municipal pro- 
perty ; but there are not more than 100 
voters in the entire municipal borough. 
Are we, with our eyes open, to allow 
these restricted franchises to exist? Is 
it not a duty to our constituents to 
protest against them, and make the 
Franchise Bill general, leaving the 
House of Lords, if they like, to restrict 
its application to the borough of Bel- 
fast? We ought not to allow a Muni- 
cipal Bill dealing with the whole of 
Ireland to be shrunk into such miser- 
able dimensions that it will apply to 
Belfast alone. The hon. Member for East 
Belfast (Mr. De Cobain) said that there 
is no demand for it in the rest of Ireland. 
It may be said that there was no demand 
for itin Belfast until my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
eame forward to oppose the restriction. 
The entire credit is due to my hon. 
Friend for all that has been done since. 
When the rest of the people of Ireland see 
that the Bill has passed a second reading 
and got into Committee, and that they 
have the haven within sight, will they 
be content to see the franchise restricted 
to one borough? I am afraid we are 
asked to do a thing which will be scouted 
by our constituents. Seeing that the 
Government opposite is not a Tory 
Government, but a Unionist Govern- 
ment, and that the House has assented 
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on half-a-dozen previous occasions to 
the principle of extending to Ireland 
the provisions relating to the municipal 
franchise which now exist in England 
and Scotland, I ask the Government to 
see that a way shall be found out of this 
holdfast, and that the provisions of the 
Bill shall not be restricted to Belfast 
alone. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Cork would certainly never have 
taken off his block if he could have 
known that such an understanding had 
been arrived at. 

Sm JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid): 
I can afford to pass by the references 
which have been made to myself by the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy). But 
having the charge of the Municipal 
Franchise Bill I think it right to say 
how the matter stands. Immediately 
after the suggestion of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
I endeavoured to put myself in com- 
munication with the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), and I told 
him that I found it entirely impossible 
to proceed with the Bill as it stood, but 
that if it was confined to Belfast I had 
no doubt that it would pass. He said 
that it was impossible for him at that 
time to give me any reply to the question, 
but that he would consult the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner), and 
would let me know later on what course 
it would be possible to take. A few 
days afterwards the hon. Member in- 
formed me that he had mentioned the 
matter to some Members of his Party, 
and that some were in favour of the 
proposal, while others were not. As far 
as he was concerned, he was prepared, 
when the Bill came before the House, to 
support its restriction to Belfast. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the hon. Ba- 
ronet allow me to say a word in expla- 
nation? What I said was that, even if 
the Bill was passed in its restricted 
form, I should no further oppose the 
Main Drainage Bill. 

Srr JAMES CORRY: I understood 
the hon. Member to say that if the Bill 
was proceeded with, and restricted to 
Belfast, he would not oppose it, but 
would do the best he could to induce 
other hon. Members of the Party to 
which he belongs to accept it. To my 
knowledge, there have been consider- 
able differences of opinion among the 
Nationalists already in refer .ce to this 
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Bill. When I found that a block 
had been attached to it by my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Antrim 
(Sir Charles Lewis) I spoke to him 
upon the matter, and arranged that it 
should be taken off, on the understand- 
ing, however, that the provisions of the 
Bill should be limited to Belfast. The 
result was that, on the second reading, I 
explained to the House my intention to 
move ultimately that the Bill should be 
restricted to Belfast. I did that in per- 
fect good faith, because the clause which 
the hon. Member for West Belfast had 
introduced into the Drainage Bill in this 
House, and which was struck out in the 
House of Lords, only applied to Belfast ; 
and I was very anxious that, as far as I 
was concerned, I should endeavour to 
carry out the understanding with the 
hon. Member for West Belfast, and 
secure the passing of the Municipal 
Franchise Bill. The clause which the 
hon. Member for West Belfast had in- 
troduced into the Drainage Bill was 
entirely contrary to all precedent. There 
is no precedent whatever, as far as 1 
know, for the introduction of a Fran- 
chise Clause into a Bill of that kind. 
When the Bill had been read a second 
time I named Monday last for the Com- 
mittee ; but the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) asked me to name Tuesday, 
which I did. On Tuesday the hon. 
Member for West Belfast asked me to 
postpone the Committee stage still fur- 
ther until Thursday, so that he might be 
able to communicate with his friends. 
I was, therefore, much astonished this 
morning, when the Bill came on, to find 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford declaring that he was prepared 
to reject a Bill which restricted the 
franchise to Belfast, and that he would 
only support a Bill for the whole of Ire- 
land. I had no opportunity of consult- 
ing the members of the Corporation of 
Belfast on the subject; but I had un- 
doubtedly understood that hon. Mem- 
bers belonging to the Nationalist Party 
below the Gangway were prepared to 
accept the restriction of the measure to 
Belfast. I certainly fell in with that 
view; but I cannot consent to the fur- 
ther postponement of the present Bill, 
seeing that the question of the main 
drainage is one of the most urgent im- 
portance. It is an entire mistake to say 
that the majority of the people of Bel- 
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fast are opposed to this scheme; and I 
think I ought to know, from my long 
residence in Belfast, the views of the 
people of that town quite as well as the 
hon. Member for East Belfast (Mr. De 
Cobain). I say, unhesitatingly, that this 
is a Bill approved of by everybody who 
knows anything of the requirements of 
the town, and who have any stake in 
the prosperity of Belfast, and who are 
anxious to see that prosperity going on 
with increased vigour. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Belfast says that if the Bill 
were postponed, or even if the Bill were 
rejected, the corporate funds of the 
borough are quite sufficient for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a scheme of main 
drainage. I quite understand the sug- 
gestion which he makes, and that is 
that the profits of the Gas Works, which 
belong to the town, should be applied to 
this purpose. His suggestion would not 
only relieve the owners of small pro- 
perty from taxation, but it would simply 
remove the burden from one class to 
another. As a matter of fact, I have 
heard many of the opponents of the Bill 
state at various deputations that they 
are not opposed to the main drainage 
scheme, and that it is only because they 
have been disappointed in not getting 
what they want that they now oppose it. 
The fact is that the main drainage 
scheme is one which is very much re- 
quired, and it would be a very great 
mistake if it were farther postponed. I 
shall certainly oppose the Motion which 
the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. Con- 
way) has made, unless there is an agree- 
ment that the Franchise Bill, which I 
have had the honour to bring in, shall 
be restricted to Belfast alone. If such 
an agreement were arrived at, I should 
have no objection to postpone this Bill 
until the 20th of June. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I really should like to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary what is in the mind of the 
Government with reference to the Fran- 
chise Question. It is scarcely fair to the 
House to leave it in the dark as to the 
purpose of the Government in reference 
to the Franchise Bill, and the Govern- 
ment must be aware that whether they 
were going to accept the limited pro- 
posal of the hon. Baronet or the Bill in 
its entirety goes to the root of the 
matter. If the Government will tell us 
what line they are going to take in re- 
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ference to the Bill, it will probably have 
the effect of throwing the responsibility 
on hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
as to the course which may be pursued. 
I would therefore press on the right hon. 
Gentleman to tell us, as shortly as he 
likes, but quite distinctly, what course 
he and his Colleagues are going to take. 

Tut CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND)(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): It appears to me that we are now 
considering the Main Drainage Bill, and 
not the merits of the Franchise Bill. It 
is quite clear that whether it be right or 
wrong to test the merits of a local scheme 
of drainage by the question of an exten- 
sion of the municipal franchise, the 
connection is an unnatural one which 
ought no longer to be allowed to exist, 
and if we cannot come to some agree- 
ment to-night, the opinion of the House 
ought to be taken upon the Drainage 
Bill by itself. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite asks me what course the 
Government intend to take in regard to 
the Franchise Bill. I do not think that 
Iam at this moment called upon to ex- 
press any judgment with regard to the 
abstract merits or demerits of a scheme 
for extending the municipal franchise 
in every borough in Ireland. The pre- 
sent occasion is one on which such a 
measure could not be carried through, 
and I should not support but oppose it 
upon a Bill of this character, without 
expressing any views on the general 
question. Everything connected with 
this Bill has been singular and anoma- 
lous, and I hope that the precedent will 
never be followed again. If we look at 
the question of the municipal franchise 
on its merits it does appear to me that it 
may be discussed on the Bill, limited 
in its scope, which has been framed 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Armagh (Sir James Corry). If the 
Committee, whose duty it is to deal with 
the Bill, will accept the limited scope of 
the measure, confining its operation to 
the City of Belfast, the Government will 
be happy to give any assistance they 
ean. [Mr. T. M. Hearty: Why?] For 
reasons which I have laid before the 
House already. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has asked me what the 
policy of the Government is? I hopel 

ave explained the position of the Go- 
vernment. If I were to state more fully 
the motives which influence them, I 
should probably be ruled out of Order. 
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I have, however, explained the course 
the Government are prepared to take in 
the matter, and I would ask the House 
if an arrangement cannot be come to by 
which the Franchise Bill may be limited 
to Belfast, at all events to finally an- 
nounce whether this Drainage Bill is to 
be passed or not, and bring to an end 
this melancholy contest upon which we 
have already wasted so much time. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City): I believe it is an entire 
mistake on the part of the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant to say 
that this is the only instance of the 
tacking on a Franchise Clause to a 
Private Bill. I believe that it has 
been done over and over again. To 
come to the question more imme- 
diately before the House, I believe we 
are reduced to this position—shall we 
accept or shall we not accept the sug- 
gestion made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Ways and Means. Now, 
as far as I am concerned, I regret, as 
most of my hon. Friends do, the attempt 
to strike out of the Municipal Franchise 
Bill all reference to any place except the 
borough of Belfast. I will go further, 
and say that I regret very much that 
any arrangement has been made which 
seems to support and sanction a pro- 
ceeding of that kind on this side of the 
House. Everyone who will go back into 
the history of this measure will see per- 
fectly well that it is a measure the prin- 
ciple of which has again and again 
been affirmed upon this side of the 
House. The hon. Member for East 
Belfast (Mr. De Cobain) and some other 
hon. Members seem to think that Bel- 
fast is a city peculiarly wanting this in- 
creased and improved franchise, and 
which has expressed a special desire to 
obtain it. I assure him that upon that 
matter he is entirely mistaken. Belfast 
has, no doubt, had peculiar opportunities 
for pressing her wishes upon the House 
in a decisive manner. But I assure him 
that in the City of Derry, which I repre- 
sent, there is quite as great a need for 
an extended franchise. I say with con- 
fidence that a great dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed there against the present fran- 
chise, and that there is as strong and 
popular a desire for a better state of 
things as prevails even in Belfast or in 
any other borough in Ireland. Still we 
have now brought down the question to 
a@ narrow issue—namely, whether we 
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ought to accept the proposal of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means or not. Speak- 
ing now only for myself, I am willing to 
accept that proposal. I think that, at 
any rate, we should gain something for 
Belfast, and that we shall gain nothing, 
even for Belfast, if we reject it. There- 
fore, I cannot take on myself the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting the proposition ; 
and, as far as I am concerned, I shall 
offer no further opposition to the progress 
of the Franchise Bill. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,”’ put, and 
negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘on Mon- 
day 20th June,’ be there added,’ put, 


and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Consideration of Lords Amendments 
deferred till Monday 20th June. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
By way of personal explanation, I wish 
to say that, although I do not oppose 
the Lords’ Amendments, I wish it to be 
clearly understood that I do not consider 
myself in the least bound not to oppose 
the Franchise Bill in its restricted form. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (re-com- 
mitted) BILL (hy Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tae PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I wish 
to explain that it is proposed in the Bill 
to give certain market rights to the 
Great Eastern Railway Company. The 
Company already possess certain markets 
in crowded localities in the East End of 
London, but they have held them with- 
out any market rights, and it is pro- 
posed in this Bill to give them certain 
market rights and legal authority for 
holding these markets. When the Bill 
was before the House on a former occa- 
sion, I considered it my duty to ask the 
House to refer it back to the Committee 
to consider whether or not some pro- 
vision should not be inserted which 
would deprive the Company of any 
vested interests. A clause was inserted 
which it was thought would carry out 
that intention; but I do not think the 
clause is quite clear on the subject, and 
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I now have to propose that the clause 
be omitted, with a view to inserting 
another clause providing that on any 
market authority starting a market in 
the neighbourhood, they may be able to 
call upon the Great Eastern Railway 
Company to close their market without 
compensation. By that means the 
market rights of the Company cannot 
by any possibility come into conflict 
with any power which may be exer. 
cised by a Local Authority. That is 
the short history of the clause which I 
now ask the House to read a second 
time. I beg to move, after Clause 61, 
to insert the following clause :— 


“Tn the event of any public authority exer- 
cising the powers of a market authority for any 
district or borough in which the Bishopsgate 
Market or the Stratford Market is situated, and 
providing adequate market accommodation for 
such district or borough, such authority may 
give notice in writing to the Company that 
such accommodation has been provided ; and, 
at the expiration of three months from the date 
of such notice, or from the date of the order 
hereinafter referred to of the Local Government 
Board certifying that adequate market accom- 
modation within the meaning of this section 
has been provided by the public authority, the 
market rights and powers by this Act vested in 
the Company shall cease and determine as re- 
gards the Bishopsgate Market or the Stratford 
Market, as the case may be, and no compensa- 
tion sha’i be payable to the Company in respect 
of the determination of such rights and powers. 

Provided, hat, if the Company or if any 
person interested shall, within one month from 
the giving to the Company of such notice as 
aforesaid, represent in writing to the Local 
Government Board that adequate market accom- 
modation within the meaning of this section 
has not been provided by the public authority, 
the question of the adequacy or inadequacy of 
such accommodation shall be determined by the 
Local Government Board, who shall by order 
certify whether or not adequate market accom- 
modation within the meaning of this section 
has been provided by the public authority, and 
any such order shall be conclusive as to the 
fact. 

Provided also, That, when tie market rights 
and powers by this Act vested in the Company 
have ceased and determined as regards either 
the Bishopsgate Market or the Stratford Market, 
the Company may retain the site of such market 
as part of their Railway undertaking. 

The Local Government Board may direct any 
inquiries to be held by their inspectors which 
they may deem necessary for the purposes of 
this section, and the inspectors of the Local 
Government Board shall, for the purposes of 
any such inquiry, have all such powers as they 
have for the purposes of inquiries directed by 
that Board under ‘The Public Health Act, 
1875. 

Any expenses incurred by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in relation to any inquiries under 
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nesses summoned by the inspector holding the 
inquiry, and a sum to be fixed by that Board, 
not exceeding three guineas a day, for the ser- 
vices of such inspector shall be paid to that 
Board by the market authority or the Company, 
as the Local Government Board may by order 
determine.” 
New Clause— 


(In the event of adequate market accommo- 
dation being provided by public authorities, 
Company’s market rights under this Act to 
cease without entitling them to compensation, 
&e.,)—(Mr. Ritchie, )\— 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I do not object to the insertion of this 
clause. The points to which I desire to 
draw the attention of the House will, I 
think, be more fittingly raised upon the 
Amendments which stand on the Paper 
in the name of the hon. and gallant 
Member for South-Kast Essex (Major 
Rasch). With that reservation, I offer 
no opposition to the clause. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.): I believe that this clause will 
be useless, because there are several 
clauses of the Bill which the House will 
be asked to reject on account of the 
variety of interests involved in them. 
Therefore, if we accept the clause for the 
moment, I hope it will be thoroughly 
understood that we are not to be pre- 
cluded from offering opposition to other 
clauses. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added. 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster): I beg to move the omission 
from the Preamble of paragraphs 1 and 
2. I have to apologize to the House, 
especially at this late hour, and to ask 
them to give me a patient hearing 
upon this subject. It is a one to which 
I have given some four or five years of 
very close study and even of practical 
work, and although this Bill appears 
before the House as a Private Bill it is 
a measure which introduces questions 
which relate to public policy, and which 
are altogether unprecedented in our 
legislation. This House, Sir, is asked 
to commit itself to a provision which will 
give into the hands of a Railway 
Company an enormous extension of a 
monopoly which they at present enjoy. 
It is asked to give them a monopoly over 
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something, which I submit is the last 
thing in the world in regard to which a 
monopoly should be exercised, and that 
is, the food of this Metropolis. That is 
the real question at issue. In a Paper 
which has been distributed by the Great 
Eastern Railway Company to the Mem- 
bers of this House, this morning, I see 
it stated that the opponents of the Bill 
are monopolists, who wish to retain 
monopolies in their own hands. As far 
as I am personally concerned, everything 
that I have done in regard to this 
market question in London has been 
directed towards breaking down the 
monopoly which now exists in regard to 
the food supply, and in getting rid of the 
ring in connection with which every 
question of the food supply has been 
tied up. I am well aware of the diffi- 
culties I shall have to encounter in op- 
posing a powerful Railway Company— 
a Railway Company which has four of 
its Directors Members of this House, all 
of them sitting on this side of the House. 
That is one of the difficulties I have to 
contend with, and I am also aware of the 
difficulty of attempting to upset the de- 
cision of the Select Committee of this 
House. At the same time, I maintain 
that this is a new departure in the spirit 
and policy of our legislation in regard to 
railways; and, therefore, I wish to take 
the question out of the hands of the 
Committee of four Members and out 
of the hands of the Directors of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, and 
to submit it to the general judgment 
of the House, and of those who are 
unwilling to consent that any act of 
public policy should be passed in this 
House within the covers of a Private 
Bill without having first received the 
full sanction of the House. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to explain that the op- 
position which is raised to this part of 
the Bill will not inconvenience the Great 
Eastern Railway Company with regard 
to the Bill generally. The Bill itself is 
an Omnibus Bill, and my opposition is 
confined to the market clauses which 
are contained within it. I wish, also, 
to impress upon the attention of the 
House, that our opposition to these 
clauses of the measure will not endanger 
or effect the continuation of Stratford 
Market. I am prepared to admit that 
Stratford Market at the present moment 
is doing a useful work; but the Great 
Eastern Railway Company have carried 
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on Stratford Market for eight years with- 
out attempting to apply for Parlia- 
mentary sanction; they are carrying it 
on now with the utmost perseverance, and 
the only person who opposes them is the 
lessee of Spitalfields Market. The agree- 
ment with him under which they carry 
on the market holds good until the year 
1888,and by that time the whole question 
of the markets, which has been referred 
to a Royal Commission, may be expected 
to be settled, and if it should so happen 
that it is not settled there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining a temporary 
renewal of the agreement. Therefore, 
the opposition to these clauses can have 
nothing to do with endangering the ex- 
istence of the existing market at Strat- 
ford. That is a mere bogey raised up in 
order to secure the passing of the Bill. 
My two main points, Sir, are that these 
Market Clauses are contrary to the spirit 
and practice of our railway legislation, 
and that they are injurious and threaten- 
ing to the publicinterest. Sir, I contend 
that there is no precedent for granting a 
market authority to a Railway Company. 
It would have the effect of converting 
them into traders, because although they 
do not themselves sell the goods, they 
have full control over the traders who 
do sell the goods, and in that way they 
have the practical, if indirect, manage- 
ment of the trading. Parliament, I am 
aware, has granted the ownership of 
steamboats and of hotels to Railway 
Companies, but there is no parallel 
between those cases and this, seeing that 
the former are merely a physical con- 
tinuation of the proper business of a 
Railway Company as carriers, and the 
latter are necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of the passengers carried by rail; 
and, at the same time, it must be borne 
in mind that Railway Companies have 
no control over the passengers they 
carry or over the conveyance of the 
goods. The Great Northern Railway 
Company at the present moment have 
a depot at King’s Cross for the sale of 
potatoes; but they have no market au- 
thority, and have never applied for one. 
Indeed, a few years ago they attempted 
to open a market there, but were 
stopped by injunction. In 1883 the Great 
Eastern Railway Company obtained the 
right of opening shops in the Bishops- 
gate Depot; but that is a totally diffe- 
rent thing from a market franchise, be- 
cause in a market the general public 
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have a right, whereas in a shop they 
have noright at all. It is in this aspect 
of the case I submit to the House the 
necessity of opposing the granting toa 
Railway Company of the complete con- 
trol over a market where the public 
should have rights, but where a Railway 
Company has an interest altogether op- 
posed to that of the public—namely, the 
private interest of its traffic rate. This 
has been recognised in the case of Brad- 
ford, where there is a railway market, 
t.e.,a market with the rails running into 
it; but the market itself is in the hands 
of the Corporation, which is right and 
proper, for it is thereby secured that it 
is worked in the interests of the market, 
i.e., in the interests of the public, and 
not in the interests of the Railway. I 
wish to lay stress on the point that a 
railway market is a very different thing 
from a market in the hands of a Rail- 
way. I ask the House to listen for 
a moment to the methods by which a 
Railway Company can exercise these 
powers if Parliament choose to confer 
market powers upon them. One prin- 
ciple ought to underlie the granting of 
every market franchise, and that is that 
it is to be for the public interest. Now, 
Sir, let us go a step further. In order 
that the public interest should be pre- 
served, it is of the essence of a market 
that it should be free. By free, I do not 
mean free from tolls and charges, al- 
though on this point I think nothing 
more than the mere cost of maintaining 
the market should be taxed upon the 
food in the shape of tolls. By free, I 
mean that there should be perfect 
equality, and that there should be no 
differential tolls and charges, but that 
there should be perfect freedom of access 
to the market, and that the consignees, 
who are tenants within the market, 
should be free to bring their goods 
from whatever source they please, and 
by whatever means of communication 
they please, so that there should be 
within the market a perfect competition 
of produce from all sources, and a per- 
fect competition of the charges or cost 
of bringing the produce by road or by 
rail, and if by rail, by different lines of 
rail, into the market. How will these 
conditions, which are the necessary basis 
of a public market, be affected by a 
market in the hands of a Railway Com- 
any? The first interest of a Railway 
ompany is its traffic rate. In the first 
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place, the market authority, if the Rail- 
way Company is the market authority, 
will prefer rail-borne produce to road- 
borne produce. They will get nothing 
out of the road-borne produce, and will 
direct their whole attention to the rail- 
borne produce. In support of this argu- 
ment, I may mention the fact that 
hitherto, in Stratford Market, the deli- 
cate and perishable garden produce 
which is brought there has been in- 
variably left out in the open space, while 
the whole of the covered spaces have 
been monopolized for rail-borne traffic. 
This treatment is destructive of the in- 
dustry of the market gardeners around 
London who bring fresh vegetables into 
London. Compare with this the treat- 
ment which the same produce receives 
in Covent Garden Market, where there 
is no railway interest to serve. In the 
case of Covent Garden, the market- 
garden produce is placed under cover, 
and the heavy rail-borne produce is put 
in the open spaces. There is a second 
thing that a Railway Company, if it 
becomes a market authority, must do— 
it must secure that all goods conveyed 
to the market are conveyed upon its own 
line. Now the Great Eastern Railway 
Company are great carriers of vegetable 
produce from the Eastern Counties ; but, 
in those counties, many of the most im- 
portant districts with which the Great 
Eastern Railway have a connection are 
common also to the Great Northern 
Railway. Then is it to be supposed for 
a moment that the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, having the power they possess over 
their tenants, will not say to their ten- 
ants—‘‘ You must send all your produce 
over the Great Eastern Railway ;”’ and 
the result will be that the competition of 
rates, which is the only safeguard the 
public have, will be completely de- 
stroyed. There is a third thing a Rail- 
way Company must do. It will invari- 
ably give the preference to big con- 
signors over small consignors, and it is 
easy to see why. It gets more out of 
them ; they are saved trouble ; and there 
can be no doubt that the small land- 
holder whom we wish to encourage will, 
under such an arrangement, certainly go 
to the wall. Then, fourthly, it is only 
natural to conclude that the Railway 
Company will incessantly work for the 
‘long lead,’ it... they will prefer to 
obtain the produce for the markets 
they are serving from the greatest 
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possible distance, and the result of that 
will be that growers within 30 or 40 
miles of London will be placed at 
a disadvantage. The Railway COom- 
pany will take very little trouble in 
regard to consignors in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the market itself, their 
principal object being to obtain the 
extra remuneration they will get for the 
carriage of goods over long stretches of 
their own railway. Now, Sir, I have 
by no means exhausted the subject, but 
I have shown four definite ways by 
which a Railway Company, if converted 
into a market authority, will interfere 
with the freedom of access, and the fair 
and full competition which must form 
the basis of a real public market. I am 
afraid that I have entered at too great 
length upon this part of the subject, and 
have left myself little time to point out 
the unreasonableness of this question 
being raised at a moment when the 
whole matter is under the considera- 
tion of a Royal Commission, which 
the House has granted at the in- 
stance of the hon. Member for Nor- 
thampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), and which 
if it means anything at all, means 
this— that all markets are to be in 
the hands of popularly elected repre- 
sentative local authorities. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
has inserted a clause which absolutely 
nullifies this principle, for this Railway 
is to be allowed to keep these markets 
open, and in its own hands, until the 
Local Authorities shall have provided 
ample market accommodation. But so 
far as the Bishopsgate district is con- 
cerned, they never can do this. It would 
cost the ratepayers an enormous sum. 
Therefore if they wait till that day, as 
the clause compels them to do, Bishops- 
gate Market will remain for ever in the 
hands of the railway. Why this tender 
interest, this marked exception for a 
Railway Company? Let me remind the 
House that a Railway Company neces- 
sarily has enormous power over their 
tenants—tenants, whose rents they can 
raise any day from the £15 actually 
paid, to the £50 they take care to put 
in the agreement — monthly tenants 
whom they are able to turn out at 
almost a moment’s notice if they do not 
get their goods by rail instead of road, 
by the Great Eastern rail instead of any 
other, from big consignors instead of 
small, from distant sources instead of 
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nearer ones. I am quite aware that 
there has been introduced into this Bill 
what is called a Protective Clause ; 
but I maintain that that Protec- 
tive Clause is purely illusory. After 
the word “equality”? come the words 
‘*so far as circumstances will allow.” I 
say that those are very suspicious words, 
especially when they are left in the 
hands of a Railway Company. They 
leave a very wide margin indeed for the 
Railway Company to experiment upon, 
and it cannot be supposed that in their 
treatment of their tenants they will 
sacrifice their own interests for those of 
the public. Now, I say that, on all 
these points, and especially in regard to 
the question of road-borne and rail- 
borne produce, there is absolutely no 
protection whatever in this Bill for the 
public, and no protection for the market 
tenants. I maintain that it is unwise 
and unsafe to alter the policy which 
Parliament has for so many years 
adopted in regard to Railway Com- 
panies, and to place the powers of a 
market authority in their hands. I 
maintain, further, that if you grant the 
powers now asked for, you will create a 
monopoly, you will destroy the present 
road-borne produce, and you will leave 
the market at the mercy of a Railway 
Company, whose previous record, with 
regard to all questions of traffic and 
their treatment of the public, is cer- 
tainly most unsatisfactory, and is cer- 
tainly not such as to justify the House 
of Commons in extending a monopoly. 
I thank the House for having granted 
its indulgence to me, and for having 
listened to my remarks so patiently. In 
conclusion, I have only to add one word, 
which is of a personal nature. It may 
be said that I have a personal interest 
in the question, as opposed to the 
Great Eastern Railway. Well, Sir, 
it is quite true that it has devolved 
upon me to be the owner of a market 
at the East End of London, which, for 
some years, I have been endeavour- 
ing, under great difficulties, to main- 
tain, in pursuance of the noble objects 
with which it was built, to afford some 
relief to the congested state of the food 
supply of London, especially in the 
poorest districts. I am ready to admit 
that that enterprise has not been so suc- 
cessful as its promoters desired ; but I 
claim for it that it has done this—that it 
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has been a standing menace to rings and 
monopolists, and hasvery much mitigated 
their evilaction ; because those who exer- 
cise the power of these rings and mono- 
polies know that if they oppress their 
victims too much, in the end they will 
resort to another market where they 
have no power. With regard to the 
question of my own personal interest, 
which may be flung in my face, I may 
say that the market which is now in 
my possession was opened without the 
slightest hope of a return for the capital 
expended upon it, and while I ask the 
pardon of the House for entering into a 
personal matter, I do not hesitate to 
claim that what I have spoken on this 
occasion has been dictated by the same 
motives that have dictated my previous 
action in the matter of the food supply 
of London—viz., the public interest. I 
beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name, and which I may 
explain refers solely to Bishopsgate 
Market, a new market which the Great 
Eastern Railway Company seek to es- 
tablish within 200 or 300 yards of two 
other markets, which are ample for the 
purposes of the locality. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, to 
leave out lines 1 to 14, inclusive.—(Jr. 
Burdett- Coutts.) 


Question a “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I will detain the House as shortiy as I 
possibly can in putting before it the 
points which have induced me to decide 
in favour of the Amendment, although 
I frankly say that my objection applies 
both to Bishopsgate and Stratford Mar- 
kets, and the whole of the clauses 
which affect them. I think that the 
Railway Company are ill-advised, con- 
sidering the beneficial Amendments 
which were made in the Bill when it 
was first brought before the House, in 
insisting upon the Toll Schedules at all; 
because if they did not claim the right 
of levying tolls on pruduce, the oppo- 
sition which is being offered to the Bill 
would have been to a great extent dis- 
armed. It is unfortunate that while 
the House has just decided to ap- 
point a Royal Commission for the 
purpose of investigating the whole 
question, and the opinion has been ex- 
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ressed with unanimity by the House 
that all tolls shall be in the hands of 
market authorities; that even for a 
limited time new market toll rights 
should be granted by Statute by this 
House. I would suggest that the Great 
Eastern Railway Company should make 
their profits in a proper way—namely, 
as common carriers, and not as market 
keepers. There are many disadvantages 
connected with the course taken by the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, and a 
special disadvantage arises in this case 
—namely, that the tolls have in the past 
been of an exorbitant character—that 
they have been imposed under a Charter 
which dates back for some centuries. 
The railway have now very properly 
thrown over the Charter owners—at 
least, as far as this Bill is concerned— 
but I do not know whether the Com- 
pany have any private agreement. If 
they have, they have been keeping it 
to themselves; and I trust that the 
House will not permit them to derive a 
toll profit at all. Unless there is a dis- 
tinct statement from the promoters of 
the Bill as to these tolls, I trust that the 
division may be made a test question on 
the whole of these Market Clauses, and 
that the House will reject them. There 
is another difficulty, how to meet which 
is not clear in my mind. It is a diffi- 
culty which I have raised in the House 
before. In astatement circulated among 
Members to-day, the Great Eastern 
Railway Company express a desire to 
encourage the enterprise of the occupiers 
of small farms and the small growers of 
garden produce. If that is their inten- 
tion, they give no evidence of it in this 
Bill. This Bill gives them powers which 
Railway Companies generally exercise 
in order to obtain the tonnage which 
pays them best on conditions which 
suit them most, and it will suit them 
most to maintain a large and a regular 
through traffic with through rates, and 
if possible, preferential rates to foreign 
growers at the expense of the home 
growers, which is acting directly in the 
teeth of the decision of the House the 
other day. Iunderstand that the object 
of the House in that decision was to 
restrict, as far as possible, the action of 
the middleman between the grower and 
the market. It is impossible to suppose 
that a Railway Company will afford 
facilities to small growers unless there 
is something to impose that obligation 
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upon them. Their disposition is to take 
from the middleman large quantities of 
produce, which are easily received, and 
convey them for long distances, and in 
that way to handicap the smaller 
growers, whom it is the object of the 
House to encourage. There is a diffi- 
culty which I do not understand, unless 
it arises from some desire to consult the 
interest of the Charter owners. By 
Clause 63 of the Bill it is provided that 
road and rail traffic shall, as far as 
Stratford Market is concerned, be treated 
on an equality; but there is no provi- 
sion for the admission of road produce to 
Bishopsgate at all, so that if the House 
passes this Bill, it will drive the un- 
fortunate growers who are near London 
entirely into the hands of the Charter 
owner, whose rights are about to be in- 
quired into, and against all these Char- 
ter rights the House expressed a strong 
opinion upon the Motion which I moved. 
I do not think it would be decent on my 
part to occupy the time of the House 
any further on a Private Bill; but I do 
ask the House not to consent to give to 
this Railway Company a statutory right 
to levy tolls which cannot be necessary 
for them. Their profits ought to be made 
out of the ordinary work which Railway 
Companies undertake to perform as com- 
mon carriers. Although it is perfectly 
true, and I thank the Government for it, 
that we have a clause by which, when 
Local Authority takes over this market, 
there is to be no claim for compensation. 
I regret very much that these Market 
Clauses should appear in the Bill at all. 
I think we ought also to feel indebted 
to the Committee and the Chairman of 
the Committee for the efforts they have 
made to look after the interests of the 
home growers, seeing that it is so much 
to the interest of the Railway Com- 
pany to carry large quantities for the 
middlemen rather than small quantities 
for the producer who consigns them 
straight to the consumer. I entreat the 
House not to give to this Railway Com- 
pany the large powers which they now 
seek, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Although 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. Burdett-Coutts) only 
refers to one market—namely, that at 
Bishopsgate, practically this discussion 
will deal with them as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
has suggested. I admit at once that 
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the question which the hon. Member 
has raised, as to tolls, is a very im- 
portant one indeed. The principle on 
which the Committee went was that the 
tolls levied at these markets should be 
lower than any other tolls at any other 
market in London. I think that that 
was safeguarding the rights of the 
public to a very considerable extent. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH:: Did the Com- 
mittee have any evidence that the tolls 
are lower ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes; there was a 
good deal of evidence to that effect, and I 
believe that the Great Eastern Railway 
Company are willing that the tolls 
levied in these markets should be lower 
than those levied in any other market 
in London. As to foreign produce, I 
sympathize thoroughly with the remarks 
of the hon. Member with respect to 
preferential rates for foreign pro- 
duce; but, unfortunately, it was a 
question of rates with which the Com- 
mittee have no power to dealin a Bill of 
this sort. The same remark applies to 
the encouragement of the small pro- 
ducers. Unfortunately their case also 
was not one for the Committee to deai 
with ; but I should have thought that 
there were sufficient powers in the hands 
of the Railway Commissioners to see 
that the small producers are put on the 
same footing ae the large. Then, as to 
the road-borne traffic, there again the 
hon. Member has raised what at first 
sight may seem to be a grievance ; but 
Bishopsgate Market is in a peculiar 
position. In the first place, there are two 
road-borne markets within 400 yards of 
it on each side, and therefore there is 
not the same necessity for a road-borne 
market as there is for a rail-borne 
market. On the other hand, the Com- 
mittee were most anxious, if it could be 
established, to see a fair road-borne 
market; but in regard to Bishopsgate 
Market we found, that although a large 
market itself, the purchasers are small 
purchasers, and that it is impossible to 
constitute it both a rail-borne and a 
road-borne market at the same time. 
There were some other reasons why it 
was not constituted a road -borne 
market. I would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton to recollect that 
while we had to consider the interests of 
the public, we had also to fight the 
monopolists of the markets at the pre- 
sentmoment. The hon. Member for West- 
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minster, in the beginning of his speech, 
said he was afraid that the Bill was 
practically introducing the new principle 
of allowing a Railway Company to hold 
a market. The hon. Gentleman got a 
Bill passed through this House making 
him the owner of a railroad also. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: I am 
sure the hon. Member would not wish 
to misrepresent me. I got no Bill to 
make myself the owner of a railway 
anywhere. The Bill I got was one to 
make myself the owner of tram lines, 
and put myself in communication with 
the railway ; but the whole point of my 
enterprise was that it was to put me 
in communication with al/ the railroads 
of England, and therefore secure perfect 
competition of rates and charges to the 
market—a very different thing from one 
big railway line controlling a market. 

Mr. HANBURY: It was some- 
thing more than a tramway, for it was 
in actual connection with the line, and 
the trains of the North-Western Rail- 
way ran over it. We have been told 
over and over again that there is not a 
single line which runs into his market 
which cannvt also run into this market 
at Bishopsgate. We talk as if it were 
a new proposal to open a market at 
Bishopsgate at all; but, as a matter of 
fact, in 1883 Parliament allowed a 
market for fish and meat to be estab- 
lished at Bishopsgate, but it was not 
allowed to be a market for vegetables, 
and for this reason—it was because 
there was a very great monopoly at 
Spitalfields Market, where the owner of 
the market was enabled, under an 
old Charter of King James II., when 
the population of London was a hundred 
fold less then it is now, to prevent any- 
body, within six miles, from selling any 
vegetables at all. That was a mon- 
strous monopoly; but it existed. You 
have the fact that the Committee having 
broken down that monopoly there is no 
disposition that Stratford Market should 
be discontinued. Not a man came be- 
fore the Committee to say he wanted the 
market discontinued. But what was the 
whole argument of those who opposed 
the continuance of the market at 
Bishopsgate? Why that Stratford 
Market had been going on for the last 
seven years, and was under no Parlia- 
mentary powers, and therefore was 
illegal, and the salesmen at Stratford, 
and the West Ham Corporation, if the 
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Great Eastern authorities did not do 
their bidding exactly, and carry on the 
market as they wanted, could come 
against them with an injunction and 
say— We will shut up your market al- 
together.” Here, then, you have the 
fact that they wish this market to be 
continued, and the only opposition to 
our powers is on the part of those men 
who wish to have entirely the whip 
hands of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company. I do not believe Parliament 
would wish that the Railway Company 
should be put any longer in this position 
of having a market which anybody could 
close at once by an injunction. It is 
much more straightforward and honest 
to come before this House, and frankly 
ask to have market powers given to 
them. Then, I say, if they are entitled 
to have a market at Bishopsgate for fish 
and meat, how much more necessary is 
it to have a market for vegetables, for 
what is the condition of things at pre- 
sent ? 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: The Great 
Eastern have no market rights at all, 
and never had. They simply have a 
power to open shops. 

Mr. HANBURY: Take the poor 
of the East End; they are dependent 
almost entirely for vegetables on those 
which are brought by road. Well, 
we know how the area of London is 
extending; how great districts, like 
South Kensington for instance, are 
now completely transformed by build- 
ings. It is all the more necessary 
that London should be supplied with 
vegetables from a great distance. A 
great deal of the opposition springs from 
those who bring road-borne produce to 
market; but it is for the interests of the 
public that they should have good, 
sound, healthy vegetables brought for 
them by rail. But that cannot be done 
at present, because there are no markets 
at the railway stations, and the vege- 
tables are much damaged by being trans- 
ferred from the railway trucks to the 
ordinary markets. Therefore, I believe 
the Railway Company are doing good 
to the public and to the poor by this 
proposal, which would enable them to 
get their vegetables without all this 
friction and transference. ‘I'hen, I ask, 
is this a time, when the agricultural 
districts are suffering so severely, 
when the farmers do not know which 
way to turn in order to make both 
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ends meet, to refuse what is asked * 
Surely it would be well for the farmers, 
and those who depend upon them, that 
markets should be open to them in 
London, so that they might send their 
produce there. Mr. Clare Sewell Read, 
who is a great authority on such a sub- 
ject, said, when he was examined before 
the Committee, that it was a matter of 
life or death to the farmers of Norfolk 
and Suffolk that they should have a 
market to send to. As to the Local 
Authorities, and their right to establish 
markets, the Bill was opposed by the 
Local Authorities, who thought that if 
they had powers for markets of their 
own, it would be better. But the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) has settled that matter by 
providing that there shall be no inter- 
ference with the powers of the Local 
Authorities—that if the Bill is passed, 
the Local Authorities shall not have to 
fight the battle over again with the mono- 
polists, and that it will be easier for 
them, and a positive advantage to them, 
that the Bill should have been passed. 
Now, there is one other point to which 
I wish specially to direct attention, and 
it arises out of the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts). If he is the owner of a rival 
market, I do not say that he has not a 
right to attend to his own private inte- 
rests in this House; but I do say this— 
that we must look at Columbia Market 
and the position it occupies. It was ori- 
ginally carried on on purely philan- 
thropic principles; and, I am sorry to say, 
that it was about as dead a failure as 
ever there was in this world. But since 
the hon. Member for Westminster has 
come into connection with that market, 
he has conducted it very wisely indeed 
on purely commercial principles. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: How? 

Mr. HANBURY: Well, in the first 
place, he has power to raise very heavy 
tolls indeed—tolls very much in excess 
of anything to be levied under this 
Bill. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS : I beg to 
say that no tolls of any kind have ever 
been charged in Columbia Market. The 
hon. Member began to describe how I 
am conducting the market at present. 
What have these old latent powers to 
do with that ? 

Mr. HANBURY: No, I dare say not; 
but we have no guarantee that they will 
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not be. The tolls which the hon. Mem- 
ber has power to raise are greater than 
at any other market in London. Now, 
I do not wish to trust to anybody’s 
philanthropy. I look at the fact, and 
the fact is that the tolls which may be 
levied there are much greater than any- 
thing we ask for. Then, again, Columbia 
Market, magnificent as it is—and I am 
bound to say that the people and the 
poor of London owe a vast debt of 
gratitude to the lady who established 
it; but, fine as it is, it is small and 
limited in area, and is not fit for a 
wholesale market in any sense of the 
word. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS : 
large powers of extension. 

Mr. HANBURY: I am talking of it 
as it exists at the present moment. I 
say it is not fit for a wholesale market 
as it stands. The hon. Member for West- 
minster says he is the owner of railway 
communication. Well, if that is the 
case, I do not see how he is entitled to 
oppose another railway which would let 
into another market as many railroads 
as are admitted into Columbia Market. 

Mr. BURDETT - COUTTS: The 
Great Eastern won’t let any other line 
into their market. 

Mr. HANBURY: But how far have 
we met him? We recognize that it 
would be grossly unfair, after all 
he has done for Columbia Market, 
and after he has got powers to estab- 
lish railway communication, to let the 
Great Eastern Railway Company come 
in at once as a rival railway market. 
It was represented to us very fairly, that 
if the Great Eastern Railway Company 
were to establish their market at once it 
would get a monopoly, and the hon. 
Member would start under great diffi- 
culties. But what did wedo? We in- 
serted a clause which provided, that if 
the hon. Member did use the powers he 
obtained in 1885, to establish a railway 
market within a reasonable period, the 
Great Eastern Railway Company should 
not start their market until such period, 
and the two parties should then start on 
absolutely fair terms. We could not 
have done more. I do not think there 
are any other points which it is necessary 
for me to enter into; but I do maintain 
that this is a Bill in the interests of the 
public, and we certainly want to see the 
system at work—there can be no doubt 
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whatever about that. I think the objec. 
tions of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr.Bradlaugh) are very fair and 
just, and should be provided for in the 
Bill, and on the third reading, I will give 
him my support upon them—that is, so 
far as tolls are concerned, and making 
them lower than those of any other 
market in London. Then, I think, this 
Bill and these markets will be distinctly 
in the interests of the public. They are 
in the interests of the Local Authorities 
who wish to become owners of markets. 
They are in the interests of the farmers 
who are served by the Great Eastern 
Railway. Finally, they are essentially 
in the interests of the poor of London, 
who are entitled to have their fresh vege- 
tables where they can get them best and 
cheapest. 

Str JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
eras, 8.): I have listened with great 
attention to the argument of the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), who 
has constituted himself the defender of 
the Railway Company in this House, 
and I undertake, if necessary, to prove 
in a very few words the truth of what I 
say in opposition to his view. Now, I 
have a right to be heard for a few mo- 
ments upon this question. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I{rise to a point of Procedure, Sir. 1 claim 
to move that the Question be now put. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
having made that Motion, I decline to 
put it. 

Sr JULIAN GOLDSMID: I think 
the House ought to know what the Rail- 
way Company have tried to do for years, 
and what it is that they propose to do now. 
Their station at Bishopsgate is within 300 
yards of the Spitalfields Market. It is 
a market which receives a lerge amount 
of produce carried by road, and also a 
large amount carried by the Great 
Eastern Railway Company; and when 
the Great Eastern Railway Company 
tried, on a previous occasion, to start 
this Bishopsgate Market, we opposed it 
for the reason that they would have 
taker away all the railway- borne business 
which we had formed. The Railway 
Company fought the question through 
all the Courts right up to the House of 
Lords, and the House of Lords decided 
that they had no right. The Railway 
Company during the progressof this great 
suit came to the House of Commons, 
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and asked for the powers at Bishopsgate 
which the hon. Member the defender of 
the Railway Company (Mr. Hanbury) 
has just given. The Railway Company 
did not get them, and the Committee of 
that day marked their opinion very 
strongly by giving costs against the 
Railway Company. That is a very rare 
thing to do, and shows the opinion of 
the then Committee. What has hap- 
pened since? At Stratford they have 
carried on their business without having 
a market of their own, and the owners 
of Spitalfields have in no way objected ; 
but they have objected when the Com- 
pany has tried to transfer the business 
of Spitalfields Market to Bishopsgate. 
The Railway Company have prevented 
most of the growers on their line from 
sending their goods to London, because 
they have charged such exorbitant rates. 
They admit that, for they themselves 
say that they propose to reduce their 
rates, and undertake to prove that it is 
owing to the high rates that the produce 
has not come. All that has come has 
been sent to Spitalfields Market, and has 
been sold in fair competition with road- 
borne produce. What does the Chairman 
of the Committee want them to do? 
When this Bill was brought in there 
were no Tolls Clauses in it at all. The 
Tolls Clauses were a subsequent idea, in- 
vented by the very acute solicitor of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company. It 
clearly caused the scheduled agreement 
to be rejected, and gave the Great 
Eastern Railway somebody else’s pro- 
perty without fair compensation. I 
will put it to the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 
whether it is an honest thing on the 
part of the Railway Company to trans- 
fer most of the business of the 
Spitalfields Market to the Great Eastern 
Railway Company without any payment 
of compensation in face of the fact that 
the House of Lords, and every other 
tribunal, have decided that they have 
no right to do so? I ask that question, 
and I should like to have an answer to 
it. When you remember that the Com- 
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mittee have decided to postpone the 
opening of the market for 18 months 
there is no hurry, and the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) will 
probably have his Report before that 
time. I shall support the Motion of the 
hon. Member; but I put it to the Mem- 
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bers of Her Majesty’s Government to 
say whether in fact it is at all likely 
that the public will have any greater 
convenience from the transfer of the 
business done at Columbia and Spital- 
fields Markets to the Railway Company. 
That is the state of the case, and I hope 
the House will not approve of such a 
proceeding. I therefore trust the House 
will not agree to the Bill as it stands. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
should like, Mr. Speaker, to make a 
few remarks on this subject entirely in 
the interests of my constituents, many 
of whom are farmers and market gar- 
deners in the Division of South Essex 
which I have the honour to represent. 
The House has heard the observation of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) to the effect that 
the people of West Ham will be disposed 
to construct a market of their own, and 
that will have the effect of extinguishing 
the market of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company ; but I venture to think it would 
not do us the least good. We have no 
influence whatever with the Corporation 
of West Ham; we cannot oblige them 
to start a market; and we are entirely 
in the hands of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company, as we have been for 
seven and a-half years. Let me give 
the House some reasons why we do not 
wish to be left without a market. As 
things are at present, we complain of 
the undue preference of rates and tolls, 
particularly in the case of what are 
knowr as road-borne goods; and I would 
like to ask hon. Members to look at 
Clause 63 of the Great Eastern Bill, 
which states that no undue preference 
shail be shown to produce borne by rail. 
I venture to submit that that sentence 
entirely invalidates the whole clause and 
makes it a bogus clause. At the end of 
the clause it is suggested that the deci- 
sion of a magistrate—if the parties go to 
law—shall be final. But the magistrate 
would have no power over the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, and it is ab- 
surd to suppose that the gardeners and 
small farmers whom I represent would be 
able to fight a powerful Corporation like 
the Great Eastern. The reason, Sir, why 
the Great Eastern Railway Company 
give preferential rates and charges, and 
favour railway-borne over road-borne 
produce is that it pays them better. My 
constituents are men who have horses 
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and carts, barrows and small trucks, and 
they would bring their produce if they 
could. But they are debarred from that, 
and are almost crushed out of existence. 
Another reason why the Great Eastern 
Company should not have a market is 
that they would be the landlords of the 
Stratford Market, and the salesmen 
there would be their three months ten- 
ants, and they would use their influence 
with these salesmen to induce them to 
bring their produce from distriets fur- 
ther away than the suburban districts. 
The produce from the suburban districts 
would be kept back. At present the subur- 
ban produce which comes at 12 o’clock at 
night is retained until 6 in the morning 
till that coming from the Northern Coun- 
ties of England can also be brought into 
the market. They charge 10s. a-ton on 

otatoes going from a distance short of 
Bouthend to the Stratford Market, while 
at the same time they charge only 9s, 2d. 
per ton on potatoes from Lincolnshire, 
which is four times as far, and only 5s. 
a-ton from Southend, which is 10 miles 
further than the district they charge 10s. 
from. I do not wish to trouble the 
House or take up any more time; but I 
would suggest to hon. Members that the 
Railway Companies are the worst pos- 
sible masters of markets, for they use 
their influence in the interests of their 
shareholders first, and only secondly in 
the interests of producersand consumers. 
I would just allude to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) the other day, in which he 
said that the effect would be to increase 
the price of food and to put land out of 
cultivation. That is what is being done 
in my Division. Land is going out of 
cultivation because these men cannot get 
a market. If this Bill passes as it stands 
this House will have increased the price 
of food, and it will be against the in- 
terests of the people of the East End 
and of the small farmers and labourers. 
The matter is extremely important to 
the men whom I am sent here to 
represent. 

Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON (Liver- 
pool, West Derby): Perhaps, Mr. 
Speaker, I may say a few words in the 
hope of bringing this discussion to a 
speedy close. In the first place, I would 
say a word in reply to the hon. and 

allant Gentleman who has just sat 
own (Major Rasch). He says the 
people of his district are having their 
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land going out of cultivation, and are 
unable to obtain the means of livelihood 
owing, in some indirect manner, to the 
influence of the Stratford Market. The 
House would gather that that market 
was a failure, and had not been appre- 
ciated by the public, but what are the 
facts? That market was established in 
1879, and opened in 1880, and in the 
first year 5,100 tons of agricultural pro- 
duce was brought into the market. The 
amount of produce had increased last 
year from 5,100 tons to 25,724 tons, 
making a total tonnage in six years of 
102,493. These facts speak for them- 
selves. It is idle to contend that the 
market has been a failure in any sense, 
or that it has not been appreciated by 
the consumers of the district when [ 
quote these figures to the House. It 
has been suggested by the hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Burdett-Coutts) 
that we are monopolists. Now, he was 
very careful to avoid bringing any 
evidence in support of that allegation. 
From the very first moment we endea- 
voured to open these markets we have 
been fighting tooth and nail against the 
monopolists of the district. We got 
powers under the Act of 1883, which in 
fact established a market at Bishops- 
gate, and that market would have 
succeeded if it had not been for the 
opposition of one of the monopolists in 
the person of the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras (Sir Julian Goldsmid). He 
obtained under his rights an injunction 
against us as regarded the continuance 
of that market. We fought our case on 
behalf of the public in every Court of 
Law up to the House of Lords, and in 
every instance the decision was against 
us, and in favour of the monopolists. 
They succeeded, and we have had to 
shut up the market which we had 
opened in competition with that of which 
the hon. Member for Westminster is 
part owner. Now, it has been said that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for St. 
Pancras (Sir Julian Goldsmid) is in some 
respect entitled to compensation. We 
made an agreement with the hon. Baro- 
net and his co-owner, which agreement 
we were most anxious to see inserted in 
the Bill. The Committee declined to 
insert any such provision; but, at the 
same time, the Great Eastern Railway 
Company are perfectly willing that the 
decision of the Courts of Law should be 
embodied in the Bill should the House 
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think fit—they are quite willing to in- 
sert a clause which would give the hon. 
Baronet and his co-owner the same ton- 
nage rights they would have possessed 
according to the original agreement be- 
tween us as the owners of Bishopsgate 
Market and themselves as owners of 
Spitalfields Market, so long as the former 
situation continues to be used as a market. 
[Sir Juttan Gotpsmip: It would not give 
them to me.] Give them to the lessee 
of the hon. Baronet. Now, as regards 
Stratford Market we are in a perfectly 
different condition. The market rights 
which it is contended should be exercised 
at Stratford have never been recognized 
by any Court of Law, and, therefore, 
looking to the fact that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
obtained a Royal Commission to inquire 
into Market Rights, we maintain that 
any agreement we were willing to have 
entered into falls to the ground. Now 
that that agreement has been rejected 
by the Committee of this House we have 
nothing further to do withit. The hon. 
Member for Northampton has very fairly 
dealt with the various objections he 
holds with regard tothis measure. One 
is the alleged differential charge be- 
tween rail and road borne traffic. Now 
the Bill provides most carefully against 
any such differential charge in future, 
should any have been made in the past, 
and it also appoints a Stipendiary 
Magistrate, as has been alluded to, as 
the arbiter in cases of difference, and 
the hon. Member for West Ham (Mr. 
Forrest Fulton) proposes, with our con- 
sent, to insert in the Bill a clausé im- 
posing a penalty upon the Company 
when the Stipendiary Magistrate should 
find us guilty of making a differential 
charge. Further, I will myself give a 
pledge on behalf of the Company that 
we will not in any way encourage in the 
Stratford Market rail as against road- 
borne traffic, and I hope that assurance 
will be regarded as sufficient by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Can that assurance be embodied in the 
Bill? I quite accept the noble Lord’s 
assurance; but some future Board of 
Directors might not think themselves 
bound by it. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON : I quite 
agree with the hon. Member that we are 
all mortal; and, therefore, it would be 
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embodied in the Bill, and I am perfectly 
willing to consent to its embodiment in 
the Bill. Well, then, there is the objec- 
tion as regards the small occupiers. I 
can assure the hon. Member that, so far 
as we are concerned, we do not, and 
never have, favoured large producers as 
against small producers. Nothing of the 
kind. We are willing, as common 
carriers, to bring to market all that 
comes within our net; it is not our inte- 
rest, as a Corporation, to do anything 
which will prejudice the small producers 
as against large producers. Now, the 
matter of tolls is a very important one. 
We cannot consent altogether to give up 
the tolls which we ask for in this Bill, 
and for this reason—we have been put 
to very large capital expense in estab- 
lishing this market, and we are going 
to incur still further expense, and there 
is every day the out-goings consequent 
upon keeping the market in repair. But 
I will give this undertaking—that, under 
all circumstances, the tolls charged by 
us shall be less than the tolls charged by 
any other market in London. The tolls 
charged in Columbia Market are the 
highest in London, though I quite admit 
they have not always been exercised. 

Mr. BURDETT -COUTTS (West- 
minster): I pointed out that they had 
never been exercised. I cannot help 
their being in the Act. I cannot take 
them out. But everything I have done 
with respect to Columbia Market has 
been based upon the assumption that 
no tolls would be charged. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON: I quite 
admit the intentions of the hon. Mem- 
ber are very good; but, as I observed 
before, we are all mortal, and that what 
we may wish to do at the present time, 
we may be compelled not to do at another 
time. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Do I understand 
the noble Lord to say he will also take 
care that that undertaking is in some 
formal way recorded in the Bill ? 

Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON: If it 
ean be done. [*‘‘ Oh, oh! t 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : am afraid 
that if I am to withdraw my opposition, 
it must be on the undertaking that some 
means be found for doing it. Lawyers 
are very clever, and, I think, will have 
no difficulty in framing words to cover 
the undertaking. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON: I put 





it in this way—if it can be done, it 
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shall be done. Iam not a lawyer, and 
I cannot speak definitely on the point; 
but I imagine it can be done. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I think I can 
help your legal advisers in the matter. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON: If the 
hon. Member will give us the benefit of 
his assistance, I am sure we shall readily 
accept it. Now, I think I have answered 
the main objections to this Bill. The 
House, I am sure, will understand that 
we possess no monopoly whatever. The 
Bill provides that any other market 
authority may be established next door 
to us, or opposite to us. We have no 
right whatever given by this Bill, which 

revents another market being set up. 

Ve are not monopolists; but we are 
fighting against monopoly, and I trust 
that, under these circumstances, the 
House will assent to the adoption of this 
Bill. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
will not occupy the House very long. I 
think that we on this side of the House 
occupy on this occasion the position of a 
jury so to speak. We have no prejudice 
one way or the other; and, therefore, 
are in a position to give an unbiased 
opinion. As far as I have been able to 
make out, a good deal of extraneous 
matter has been introduced by hon. 
Members—by the noble Lord (Lord 
Claud Hamilton), for instance, when he 
said the exertions of Railway Companies 
are made on behalf of the public; and 
also by some of those who preceded him, 
when they said that they acted on behalf 
of the consumers. I think neither of 
these positions can be fairly taken up by 
Companies in the present day. We must 
admit that most hon. Members who ad- 
dress the House are, in their remarks, 
actuated a good deal by their own self- 
interests, and that we are, as a House, 
to look upon matters from the point of 
view of the public interest, or from the 
point of view of the greatest good. I 
wish also to say distinctly that, so far as 
vested rights, upon which the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Julian Goldsmid) has par- 
ticularly based his speech, are concerned, 
vested interests are capable of indefinite 
extension. Considering that vested rights 
in this case have not been very clearly 
put forward, we can scarcely hold that 
the hon. Baronet has made out a case. 
The great question involved in this mat- 
ter is whether or not market rights can 
safely be entrusted, under the conditions 
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laid down in this Bill, to 2 Railway Com- 
pany. With regard t» the locality in 
question, I am distinctly of opinion that 
the consumers will get no benefit what- 
ever from the establishment of the pro- 
posed market. The consumers will have 
to pay the same, whether they buy in 
this market, or in the market of the hon. 
Member(Mr. Burdett-Coutts) who moved 
the Amendment. The producers will, 
however, obtain some benefit; and, there- 
fore, I think that upon that ground there 
is something to be said in favour of the 
Railway Company. Then, let me regard 
the matter from another point of view 
entirely. We have, unfortunately, very 
large tracts of land in Ireland unsup- 
plied with market accommodation. In 
the absence of Local Authorities capable 


of establishing markets, there is no one . 


but Railway Companies to establish 
markets. There are many railway 
schemes projected, extending into the 
far West. It is impossible to carry a 
line through every village around the 
coast; but it is quite possible to carry a 
line to a district central to a large num- 
ber of villages in the West, which at pre- 
sent are mere places of barter. I shall 
certainly vote in favour of a Railway 
Company having the right to establish a 
market. So far as the debate has gone, 
the question involved seems to be whether 
Railway Companies can be trusted with 
market rights. One Member who op- 
posed this Bill in a very able speech, did 
so upon the ground that this particular 
Railway Company was not to be trusted. 
Now, I understand that this Bill has 
been considered by and approved by a 
Committee of this House; and I think 
that unless a most overwhelming case 
can be made out, it would be a monstrous 
thing for us to overturn the decision of 
our Committee. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SORY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make an appeal to the House. I think 
this question has now been completely 
debated, and that we may well come to a 
decision upon it. I appeal to the House to 
come to a decision without further delay. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Perhaps, by the indulgence of the House, 
I may be permitted to say that I have 
received most satisfactory assurances on 
every point which has been raised, and 
an undertaking to embody these as- 
surances in the Bill when it goes to 
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‘another place.” Therefore I and my 
hon. Friends will offer no further oppo- 
sition to the Bill. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I think it 
is as well to point out to the First Lord 
of the Treasury that when nearly three- 
quarters of an hour ago we moved the 
closure from these Benches, the right 
hon. Gentleman made no sign of assent- 
ing to it. I, therefore, do not see that 
he has much cause to complain of the 
length of the debate. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): As both Bishopsgate and Colum- 
bia Markets are situated in my constitu- 
ency, perhaps, by the kind indulgence 
of the House, I may, even after the ex- 
postulation of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, say a few words on this question. 
I want, in the first place, to meet the 
challenge which was thrown out by the 
noble Lord (Lord Claud Hamilton). The 
noble Lord endeavoured to represent the 
Company with which he is intimately 
connected as fighting against monopolies, 
and he challenged us to bring forward a 
single particle of evidence which would 
exhibit them in a different character. 
Sir, I take up the challenge which the 
noble Lord threw down. As this Bill 
was originally introduced in the House 
there was appended to it an agreement 
between this Company and Mr. Horner, 
the lessee of Spitalfields Market, and in 
that agreement there was one clause 
which particularly struck my attention. 
It was to this effect—that six of the 
tenants of Spitalfields Market should 
always have a prior right of holding in 
the new market to be established at 
Bishopsgate. Now, I ask the House 
whether you could have a provision more 
admirably adapted to form the nucleus 
of one of those food-rings from which 
the population of this Metropolis so 
grievously sufier? One great objection 
to the establishment of a market at 
Bishopsgate consists in this—that land- 
borne produce is absolutely excluded 
from the market. I need not enlarge, 
for other speakers have done so, upon 
the grievous injury which this provision 
would inflict upon the small producers 
whom we are all most anxious to encou- 
rage. But I think I may perhaps be 
permitted to point out what seems to me 
the greatest inconsistency in the conclu- 
sions of the Committee in regard to this 
matter. So far as the Stratford Market 
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is concerned, they have stipulated, and 
rightly stipulated, that land-borne pro- 
duce and rail-borne produce should be’ 
treated upon exactly equal terms; but, 
Sir, what greater inequality can there 
possibly be than the absolute exclusion of 
land-borne produce from the Bishopsgate 
Market. Although I would not say that 
the Committee have strained at a gnat 
with regard to Stratford Market, I main- 
tain they have certainly swallowed the 
camel with regard to Bishopsgate Market. 
I quite admit that Bishopsgate Market 
is, by its nature and its surroundings, 
absolutely disqualified for the admission 
of land-borne produce, but that seems to 
me to be a reason, not for disposing of 
an essential condition, but simply for 
looking elsewhere for the site for your 
market. Of all individuals, or Cor- 
porations, which might be constituted 
market authorities, it seems to me that 
a Railway Company is the worst. Now, 
it has been said that this is not a fa- 
vourable and opportune time for coming 
to this House and asking for new market 
powers. That is obvious. I do not know 
that it has been ever impressed upon the 
House that there is really any occasion 
for hurry. There is no need why we 
should come to a decision upon the point 
at the present time. The hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) dwelt, and I 
thought rather irrelevantly, on the ar- 
gument advanced from this side of the 
House upon the desirability of extend- 
ing market accommodation; but the 
effect of passing this Bill will not be 
immediately to extend the market ac- 
commodation of London. So far as the 
Stratford Market is concerned, you have 
had a market open there for eight years, 
and without Parliamentary powers, and 
there is no doubt that the market will 
continue. So far as Bishopsgate Market 
is concerned, I may point out it is not 
proposed to give to the Great Eastern 
Railway Company power to open the 
market at Bishopsgate at once, but only 
after the expiration of 18 months from 
the passing of the Bill. Well, Sir, 
within 18 months of the passing of the 
Bill it is probable that we shall have 
the Report of the Commissioners who 
have been appointed to consider the 
whole question of market rights; and I 
do therefore ask the House to wait until 
they can decide this question by the 
light of the information which the 
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Commissioners will give them, and by 
the aid of the recommendations which 
the Commissioners will make. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.): As 
I had the honour of serving on the 
Committee, I am anxious to say a few 
words with reference to the Motion now 
before the’ House. The remark has 
been made more than once that the pro- 
ceedings of Committees on Private Bills 
are always fairly and honourably con- 
ducted, inasmuch as politics do not enter 
into the minds of the Members forming 
the Committee. Now, Sir, I can bear 
testimony to the manner in which this 
Committee discharged its duties. I be- 
lieve that no two Members of the Com- 
mittee were perfectly in accord as re- 
gards politics; but I am forced to say 
that we were practically unanimous in 
the decision we came to. I say prac- 
tically, Sir, because it was only on one 
small point that we differed. We de- 
voted something like 21 or 22 days to 
the consideration of the question; we 
examined numberless witnesses, and 
considered the case in all its bearings. 
We had an opportunity of testing the 
value of the evidence given us, and we 
availed ourselves of it more fully, pos- 
sibly, than is generally done. It has 
also been said more than once that 
monopolies should not be allowed to 
exist. Why, the first consideration of 
our Committee was to break down 
monopolies. Two or three monopolies 
were installed before us, and we at 
once resolved that anything that lay 
in our power in the way of breaking 
down monopolies should be done. We 
did, Sir, in one case, endeavour to break 
down a monopoly, and that was the 
monopoly of Spitalfields Market, the 
Charter of which was’ granted, I think, 
in the reign of James II. I myself put 
a question to the present lessee of that 
market. I asked him if a line of carts 
extended six miles from the market, 
would he claim to levy toll on ali the 
carts, and his answer was that he cer- 
tainly should, if the line was unbroken. 
The House will agree with me that it is 
monstrous that the lessee of the market 
should have the right to levy toll over 
an area of six miles radius. Now, the 
considerations we took into account were, 
firstly, the requirements of the poor and 
increasing population of the East End; 
secondly, the agricultural interests of 
the Eastern portion of England—we 
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very anxiously considere| the require- 
ments of the local growe.s around Lon- 
don, particularly in the Eastern Counties, 
so as to give at least equal and full faci- 
jities to the road-borne produce as to 
the rail-borne produce; thirdly, the 
facilities of supplying the large and in- 
creasing population of the Metropolis; 
and fourthly, the desirability of re- 
ducing the price of food, and the rates 
of carriage which the Railway Com- 
pany charge. On all these matters we 
were thoroughly and fully agreed. I 
am pleased that the objections raised by 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) have been readily met by 
the promoters of the Bill. Under the 
circumstances, I think the House will 
agree with me that the Committee came 
to the right conclusion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time. 
QUESTIONS. 


0 —— 
WAR OFFICE—ARMY ABROAD AND IN 
INDIA—AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is a fact that the 
accounts of the Army abroad and India 
are audited every month, while those of 
the Army at home are only audited half 
yearly ; and, in such case, what is the 
reason for the distinction; and, if he 
will consider whether a monthly audit 
would be advantageous to financial con- 
trol in the public interest, as well as 
more satisfactory to the officers of the 
Army Pay Department? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
In reply to this Question, I have to say 
that I am quite of opinion that a monthly 
audit of accounts is preferable on many 
grounds; and I am now ——s 
a scheme by which it may be arriv 
at without causing additional charge 
against the public. 


WAR OFFICE—COMPENSATION TO 
CERTAIN SENIOR MAJORS. 
GenerAL Sin WILLIAMCROSSMAN 
(Portsmouth) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will take 
into consideration the claims for com- 
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pensation, in some way or other, of 
those senior Majors in the Army, very 
few of whom remain, who attained the 
rank of Captain before the abolition of 

urchase, and who, owing to the issue 
of the Royal Warrant of Ist January, 
1887, have lost the chance of early pro- 
motion, and many of whom will pro- 
bably have to retire on account of age 
before attaining the rank of substantive 
Lieutenant Colonel; and, whether it is 
the fact that those few officers who con- 
sequently do not attain the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel will lose at least £50 per 
year pension ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricr) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
A certain number of Majors will have 
their chances of promotion impaired by 
the reduction in regimental establish- 
ments; but I cannot admit any claim to 
compensation arising on such grounds. 
The original Warrant of 1877, which 
brought in compulsory retirement, made 
a liberal provision for compensating 
what were then looked upon, perhaps 
justly, as the vested rights of purchase 
officers; but in the preamble of that 
Warrant, and of every subsequent War- 
rant on Promotion and Retirement, it 
was clearly stipulated that no future 
claim should arise for compensation in 
regard to any promotion or pension 
which might be affected by any Warrant 
or change of regulation issued there- 
after. This I must adhere to as a 
general principle; and, as regards this 

articular case, I may point out that 

efore the changes of establishment 
made in 1881 there was only one Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in a regiment of Cavalry 
or battalion of Infantry, so that the pre- 
sent senior Major would, but for that 
change, have been thesecond Major, with 
— one officer in the rank next above 

im. 
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WAR OFFICE—REGIMENTAL TRANS- 
PORT AT ALDERSHOT — GENERAL 
SERVICE WAGONS. 

Coroner LLOYD ANSTRUTHER 
(Suffolk, Woodbridge) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
the case that the general service wagons, 
just issued to the Regimental Transport 
at Aldershot, have not had their guard- 
irons and foot-boards altered according 
to pattern laid down in War Office 


Order, No. 4741, of -1885; and, if so, 
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| who is responsible for such omission ; 
whether the Order quoted was issued 
on account of some men of the Army 
Service Corps having been killed and 
injured, owing to accidents caused by 
the defective construction of the guard- 
irons and foot-boards, prior to 1885; 
and, whether the reserve of general ser- 
vice wagons in store are all of defective 
pattern ? 

Toe SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: The wagons issued 
lately at Aldershot are only intended for 
use temporarily till others of the altered 
pattern are received from Woolwich. 
No wagons are issued from the reserve 
store at Woolwich until they have been 
altered in accordance with the Order of 
1885. Orders were given to have all 
wagons altered according to the pattern 
specified in the Question; and those at 
Aldershot ought to have been so altered 
locally, as they were in store there when 
the orders were given. I will cause in- 
quiry to be made as to the cause of the 
omission. The Order of 1885 was 
issued in consequence of a fatal accident 
to two men of the Commissariat and 
Transport Corps. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
BROTHERS HOWARD, IMPRISONED 
FOR CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether infor- 
mation has reached him that the two 
brothers named Howard, in Kilmainham 
Gaol since June, 1886, under committal 
by the Vice Chancellor of Ireland for 
contempt of Court, are both men of 
weak intellect, in fact almost imbecile, 
and incapable of understanding the 
reason why they were committed to 
prison, or why they are kept there ; whe- 
ther, ina Return recently presented to 
Parliament, the mental condition of both 
these men is. described as “‘ indifferent ;”’ 
will he make inquiries into those cases, 
and get a full Report from the medical 
officer; and, if the facts are as indicated, 
will he take steps to obtain the release 
of the Howards? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, he under- 
stood the brothers Howard were com- 
mitted not by the Vice Chancellor, but 
by the Judge of the Land Division of 
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the High Court of Justice. The prison 
medical officer had furnished a jms 
as to the mental condition of the men; 
and the Chief Secretary would have that 
Report forwarded to the Judge, with a 
view to his taking such action as he 
thought right. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): May I ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
answer the latter part of the Question ? 

Mr. HOLMES : I have answered it. 

Dr. KENNY: I beg to say that I will 
repeat the latter portion of the Ques- 
tion. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—IM- 
PRISONMENT OF MICHAEL SPIL- 
LANE, 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether Michael 
Spillane has been confined in Kilmain- 
ham Gaol since the 19th January, 1886, 
when he was committed by Judge Boyd 
for unsatisfactory answering in the Bank- 
ruptey Court; whether all his assets 
were subsequently realized, and the en- 
tire proceeds handed over to the Court ; 
whether his wife, a fortnight after her 
confinement, and nine children, the 
eldest under 15 years of age, were turned 
out of their house and obliged to take 
refuge in the Killarney Workhouse, 
where they still remain; whether, in a 
Return recently presented to Parliament, 
the medical officer of the gaol reports 
that this man has a serious cardiac affec- 
tion; and, whether, considering the 
punishment already inflicted on Spillane, 
he will make representations in the 
proper quarter with a view of obtaining 
his release from prison ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, Spillane had 
been committed by Judge Boyd under 
the circumstances stated. He had no 
means of ascertaining whether the state- 
ments in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the 
Question were correct or not. A Report 
had been received from the medical 
officer of the prison that the man was 
suffering from a cardiac affection, and 
that Report had been forwarded to the 
learned Judge. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked, would 
the Government take immediate steps to 
have the man liberated ? 

Mr. HOLMES said, the Report of 
she medical officer had been sent to the 
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learned Judge by that evening’s post, 
and the Government could not do any- 
thing beyond that. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked, were periodical Reports not 
made in regard to prisoners of this de- 
scription ? 

r. HOLMES said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber wanted an answer to that Question 
he should put it on the Paper, as he 
(Mr. Holmes) was not acquainted with 
the procedure of the prison in the matter. 


SCOTLAND—TWEED FISHERIES — 
ALLEGED TRESPASSES. 

Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick, &c.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the case 
of Mr. David Maxwell, journeyman 
saddler, who it is reported on the 30th 
April last was fishing for trout on that 
part of the River Tweed, near Kelso, 
known as the “ Junction Water,” which 
it is alleged has always been open to the 
public for trout fishing, and no intima- 
tion has been made that it is closed; 
whether Mr. J. F. W. Drummond, 
Writer to the Signet, who leases a 
salmon fishing on the Tweed, which 
includes the ‘‘ Junction Water,” ordered 
Mr. Maxwell to desist from fishing, and, 
on his refusing, pushed him from a 
boat, so that Mr. Maxwell was immersed 
in the river; whether this assault was 
reported to the County Fiscal, who re- 
fused to take it up; and, whether he 
will instruct the Fiscal to proceed with 
the case ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): My attention 
has been called to this case. I under- 
stand that Mr. Drummond, who is lessee 
of the fishing at the part of the river in 
question, has always permitted angling 
for trout, and has no intention of pre- 
venting members of the public enjoy- 
ing this sport; but he does object to 
people wading in deep and fishing into 
the salmon casts of which he is tenant, 
On the occasion in question Mr. Drum- 
mond was fishing for salmon, and Mr. 
Maxwell was up to his middle in the 
water fishing for trout in the same 

ool. Mr. Drummond remonstrated with 
im, and told him that, while he did 
not object to his fishing for trout at 
other parts of his water, he objected to 
his wading into his salmon cast, and he 
repeatedly asked him to leave that part of 

















Lighthouses 
the water. Mr. Maxwell, erroneously 
believing that his having fished for 
many years on that water gave him a 
legal right to do so, refused to leave 
the salmon cast; and Mr. Drummond, 
coming up in his fishing boat, insisted 
on his going away, telling him that if 
he would not legal proceedings would 
have to be taken. Mr. Drummond did 
give Mr. Maxwell what the onlookers 
described as a slight push on the 
shoulder with his hand. Mr. Maxwell 
fell. Heat once said he had got what 
he wanted, presumably meaning that 
he had got a legal case. He was not 
injured, and went on fishing for some 
time. On a complaint being made, the 
Procurator Fiscal made an inquiry, and 
was satisfied that there was not ground 
for a criminal prosecution. I have seen 
the note of evidence taken on the in- 
quiry, and also a fuller precognition 
taken since, and I concur in the opinion 
of the Procurator Fiscal. 

Mr. A. L. BROWN: I should like to 
ask the Lord Advocate if a poor man 
may push a rich man into the water ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
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WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—COLONEL MAITLAND, SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF GUN FACTORY, 
WOOLWICH. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
Whether it is the fact that it is in 
contemplation to appoint Colonel Mait- 
land (Superintendent of Gun Factory at 
Woolwich) to a higher post; and, who 
is chiefly responsible for the design 
of the 14 43-ton guns condemned as 
worthless, after the bursting of the 
Collingwood's gun, and which cost about 
£90,000? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) also asked, 
What use it was intended to make of 
the 13 guns which had not burst, and 
which had been condemned as useless ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrucore) (Exeter): The first part 
of the Question is for the Secretary of 
State. I can only say that, as yet, I 
have received no information on the 
subject; and I presume that my right 
hon. Friend is unlikely to consider ques- 
tions of new appointments until he has 
studied the Reports of the Royal Com- 
mission and of the Earl of Morley’s 
Committee on the Manufacturing De- 
partments. With regard to the second 
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part of the Question, Colonel Maitland 
accepts the responsibility for the design 
and submission of the Collingwood gun 
to the Ordnance Committee. So far 
from these guns being condemned as 
worthless, they are being chase-hooped 
and issued for service in the forts, and 
are used with most satisfactory results 
for testing the new steel armour-piercing 
projectiles. As regards the chase, the 
part which failed, the design was in 
conformity with the practice of the best 
Continental makers of ordnance, all of 
whom have been compelled to follow 
the chase-hooping plan which has been 
adopted by us. 


CHARITABLE DONATIONS AND BE- 
QUESTS (IRELAND)—THE EATON 
BEQUEST. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If the Commis- 
sioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests made a Special Report to Go- 
vernment or to the Attorney General for 
Ireland, in reference to the disposal 
of the fund left by the will of Miss 
Catherine Eaton, to establish a woollen 
factory in the town of Wicklow; and, if 
so, will he lay it upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, no such 
Special Report was made to the Go- 
vernment; but the case was laid before 
the late Attorney General for Ireland 
for his opinion. That case could not be 
laid on the Table of the House; but he 
would allow the hon. Member to see it 
if he called at his Office. 


LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPS— 
TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION— 
LORD CRAWFORD’S COMMITTEE— 
TORY ISLAND. 


Lorp ERNEST HAMILTON (Tyrone, 
N.) asked the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, When the Report of Lord 
Crawford’s Committee on the Connection 
of Lighthouses and Lightships with the 
Mainland by Telegraph Communication, 
so far as regards Tory Island, will be 
laid upon the Table ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry Dz 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The 
Board of Trade are informed by the 
Committee that their Report will be 
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sent in with as little delay as possible. 


I am not aware that a special Report |p 


will be made with regard to Tory 
Island. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
CARRICKAWILKIN (CO. ARMAGH) 
VATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether ateacher 
has yet been appointed to fill the vacancy 
created in the Carrickawilkin (County 
Armagh) National School, by the dis- 
missal of Mr. T. A. Irwin; and, if not, 
will he explain the cause of the delay, 
and when it is intended to make the ap- 
pointment ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): A com- 
munication has been received by the 
Board of National Education from the 
management of the school announcing 
the appointment of a new teacher. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS—THE TREA- 
SURY MINUTE. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
How many Civil Service writers have, 
under the terms of the Treasury Minute 
of the 22nd December last, been recom- 
mended for promotion to the Lower Divi- 
sion clerkships; what number of writers 
so recommended have been placed on the 
Lower Division; and, can he also state 
the number of writers who have accepted 
the gratuity offered, and havo left the 
Government service ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who| 
replied) said: The Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer has asked me to answer 
Questions relating to the writers. I 
practically answered this Question in my 
reply to the hon. Member for the Har- 
bour Division of Dublin (Mr. T. C.| 
Harrington) yesterday. The number of 
copyists who have accepted the gratuity 
and left the Government service is 31. 





PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
THE PIER AT CAPE CLEAR ISLAND. 
Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 

the Secretary to the Board of Trade, | 

Whether it is a fact that a pier, which 

was constructed by the Commissioners 

of Irish Public Works at Cape Clear 


Baron Henry De Worms 
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Island 12 years ago, is, for all practical 
urposes, useless to the inhabitants of 
that Island; whether the expenses of 
said pier were partly defrayed by local 
contributions; whether a Memorial pray- 
ing that its defects would be remedied 
was received by the Commissioners of 
Irish Public Works in 1884; and, whe- 
ther, considering the importance of Cape 
Clear as a fishing station, steps will be 
taken to make the pier of some advan- 
tage to the inhabitants of the Island ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The information which 
comes to me does not show that this 
pier is useless for all practical purposes. 
The expense of erection was partly de- 
frayed by local contributions. A Me- 
morial was received on October 29, 1883, 
and was forwarded the next day to the 
Commissioners appointed under the Sea 
Fisheries Act, who, however, did not 
see fit to allocate any sum for the execu- 
tion of works. The Board of Works 
have no funds at their disposal at pre- 
sent which could be applied to improve- 
ments at Cape Clear. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): May 
I ask the hon. Gentleman for what prac- 
tical purposes is the pier useful? I 
know none. 


[No reply. } 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) 
—LOO ROCK. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is a fact that the men em- 
ployed by the Board of Irish Public 
Works at Loo Rock for the past three 
years have recently discontinued work- 
ing; and, if so, when their operations 
will be resumed ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: In consequence of the 
exposed position of this rock—which is 
also little above low water—it is impos- 
sible to execute works on it except in 
very calm weather, and, therefore, the 
works were suspended on October 29 
last. The chief engineer to the Board 
of Works visited the rock on the 12th 
instant, and has called for a tender from 
an experienced contractor, which it is 
expected will be received within the 
present week. 














Trish Land 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE—METHODS OF 

TESTING SPIRITS IN BOTTLES. 

Mr. YOUNG (Christchurch) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther complaints have reached him that 
it is the practice of Her Majesty’s Offi- 
cers of Customs and Excise to open 
bottles taken from cases containing 
spirits, and to withdraw therefrom a 
considerable portion of liquor, in order 
to test the strength of the spirit con- 
tained therein, and then to replace the 
bottles so opened in the case from which 
they were taken without any notification 
of the fact to those to whom such cases 
are consigned, thus entailing a con- 
siderable loss to the consignees on the 
cases so opened; and, whether he will 
take steps to remedy this grievance by 
having the cases so opened specially 
marked and charged with a lower duty ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I have received no 
complaints on this subject, nor have the 
Board of InJand Revenue, and I under- 
stand that the Board of Customs seldom 
receive any. The process of sampling 
and testing the strength of spirits is too 
long for me to explain in answer to a 
Question; but if the hon. Gentleman 
will speak to me I shall be happy to put 
him in communication with the Boards 
of Customs and Inland Revenue, who 
will give him everyinformation. Imay, 
however, say that no bottle is sampled 
without being labelled as such. 
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DEPARTMENT — THE 
THE EDU- 


EDUCATION 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
CATION ACTS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether the 
Royal Commission on the Education 
Acts are expected to report at an early 
date ? 

Tne VICE PRESIDENT (Sir W1:- 
w1aM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford), 
in reply, said, that another volume of 
evidence had been issued by the Royal 
Commission. He feared there was no 
chance of the Report being presented 
before the close of the present Session. 


ADMIRALTY — THE DOCKYARDS — 
GRATUITIES TO DISCHARGED WORK- 
MEN. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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Whether it is a fact that a gratuity of 
one month’s pay was awarded to work- 


men of seven years’ service on being 
discharged from Chatham Dockyard; 
and, whether he will extend a like 
favour to the men under notice to be 
discharged from Haulbowline on the 
Ist June ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
gratuity of a month’s pay which is to be 
awarded to certain classes of workmen 
of Chatham Dockyard will be extended 
to all classes of workmen of similar 
standing and occupation who may be 
discharged this year in consequence of 
the reduction of the Dockyard establish- 
ments. I cannot say now if the men 
under notice to be discharged from 
Haulbowline on the Ist of June will 
come in this category; but my impres- 
sion is that they will not. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS — SIT- 
TING AT CLONMEL. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) (for Mr. J. 
O’Connor) (Tipperary, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that the 
Land Commissioners have not sat in 
Clonmel since February, 1884; whether 
a large number of cases for settlement 
of rent have been listed for hearing 
from the surrounding districts, some of 
the originating notices having been 
served nearly three years ago; and, 
whether he will inquire if the Com- 
missioners can advance the date fixed 
by them for the hearing of these 
cases ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Land 
Commissioners report that the facts are 
in no wise as alleged in the Question. 
The Munster Sub-Commission held 
sittings in the County Tipperary in 
May, 1886, and sat in Court at Clonmel 
towards the end of that month. No 
Tipperary cases in Clonmel Union were 
then left remaining over; and of the 
part of the County Waterford which is 
situate in Clonmel Union there are only 
three cases remaining over from the 
June, 1886, sittings, from which they 
were necessarily adjourned. The hear- 
ing of Tipperary cases will probably be 
again taken up in the usual course to- 
wards the end of July. It would 
not be practicable to advance the 
date. 











INDIA (BENGAL)—MANUFACTURE OF 
SPIRITS. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the announcement that it is in con- 
templation to establish 52 out-stills for 
the manufacture of spirits in the Hugli 
District of Bengal; whether one such 
out-still was opened at Bhastarah, on 
the Ist of April last, with the effect of 
disturbing the peace of the village ; and, 
whether he will communicate with the 
Government of India, with a view to 
suppress these provocations to intem- 
perance ? 

THe UNDER SECTERARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The statements implied in this Question 
would come under the notice of the Go- 
vernment of India in the ordinary course. 
The Secretary of State has no informa- 
tion about them, and he does not think 
it necessary to send a despatch on the 
subject. This Question, and others re- 
cently put by the hon. Member, seem to 
suggest that our policy in India is to 
encourage intemperance for the sake of 
revenue. I am informed that the pre- 
cise contrary is the fact. The consump- 
tion of spirits is checked by a repres- 
sively high duty; and since 1872, in 
consequence of improvements in the 
Abkari Administration, the number of 
liquor shops has steadily and appre- 
ciably decreased, notwithstanding the 
increase of the population during that 
period. 


INDIA—ADMISSION OF NATIVES AND 
EUROPEANS TO THE PUBLIC SER- 
VICE. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Government of India, 
having, since the Commission as consti- 
tuted under Sir Charles Aitchison broke 
up, appointed a limited Sub-Committee to 
inquire into the subject of the admission 
not only of Natives but Europeans to all 
the more important branches of the 
Public Service connected with the Civil 
administration of the country, thus 
largely extending the scope of the in- 
quiry, any arrangements have been made 
to give the Uncovenanted Service a fair 
opportunity of laying its grievances be- 
fore the Committee ; whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the expressions 
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of alarm in the Indian Press and among 
the Anglo-Indian community at the 
course being sursued by the Govern- 
ment of India, vwing to the suspicion 
that very important changes are contem- 
plated in the organization and condition 
of the Services, especially in the direc- 
tion of a large admission of Natives to 
important positions in the Services; 
whether the Under Secretary of State 
has information that the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce has had submitted to 
it a letter strongly deprecating the course 
now being pursued by the Government 
in relation to this question; whether, 
having regard to the grave interests in- 
volved, he can make apy statement with 
regard to the ultimate object of the in- 
quiry, and the time within which it will 
be brought to a conclusion, which may 
have the effect of re-assuring investors 
and others having interests in India that 
no serious changes are about to be made 
in the direction indicated in the above 
letter; and, what object the Govern- 
ment of India has in view in its present 
proceedings ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Public Service Commission has not 
broken up. It was originally appointed 
in consequence of a Despatch of the Earl 
of Kimberley, dated 15th July, 1886, to 
inquire into the admission of Natives of 
India to officers formerly reserved exclu- 
sively for members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. The Resolution of the 
4th October, 1886, appointing the Com- 
mission, and the Resolution of the 8th 
March last, appointing the Sub-Com- 
mittee, referred to by the hon. Member, 
have been laid upon the Table. From 
the former of these Resolutions it will 
be seen that the necessity for appointing 
such a Sub-Committee as that referr 
to was contemplated from the first. The 
latter of the Resolutions states the sub- 
jects referred to the Sub-Committee for 
inquiry, as— 

“ First, the present Regulations of the various 
Departments as to admission to the various 
grades and ranks in each; the conditions of 
service in each Department; and the capacity 
for rendering efficient service therein of the 
various classes who put forward claims to such 
employment.” 


As regards the question of grievances, 
I must refer to the answer which I gave 
on the 12th. It is for the Commission 
and the Sub-Committee to make ar- 
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rangements for obtaining full informa- 
tion on the subjects of the inquiry; and 
I have no reason to suppose that the 
Uncovenanted Service will not be given 
a fair opportunity for stating its griev- 
ances. I hope that this explanation will 
dispel the alarms and suspicions referred 
to in the second and third paragraphs of 
the Question, which have found expres- 
sion in the newspaper articles and the 
letter mentioned. Asregards the action 
to be taken in the future, it is intended 
that the Sub-Committee shall conclude 
its inquiry by the autumn, and that 
then the Commission, as a whole, shall 
be re-constituted, for the purpose of pre- 
paring one single Report, covering the 
whole subject. The Report, it is ex- 
pected, will be submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India in the course of next 
winter. Any changes which the Govern- 
ment of India may have to propose after 
considering the Report of the Commis- 
sion will be submitted, in the ordinary 
course, to the Secretary of State in 
Council, and wiil be considered with the 
care due to the importance of the sub- 
ject before receiving the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 
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PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—THE CON- 
STABLES AT THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS. 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, How many hours is supposed 
to constitute one day’s work for the con- 
stables in and about the House of Com- 
mons; will he recommend that each con- 
stable be paid for any overtime ; and, 
whether he will say the reasons given by 
Sir Charles Warren for refusing to pay 
them for any overtime during the last 
six months? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvuart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
Secretary of State is informed by the 
Commissioner of Police that the average 
number of hours during which police 
constables are employed in the House 
is not greater than that of men employed 
in other public buildings, as although 
they have more hours on certain days 
they have lighter work on Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays. They get 
about 25 per cent more pay than con- 
stables employed at ordinary work, and 
duty in the a of Parliament is 
very eagerly sought after by members 
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of the Force. On ial occasions, 
when the messengers of the House re- 
ceive extra pay, the Commissioner of 
Police recommends a similar allowance 
to the police on duty. He has done so 
within the last six months. The Secre- 
tary of State does not intend to make 
any recommendation to the Chief Com- 
missioner on the subject. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND)—PRO- 
CLAIMED MEETINGS IN ULSTER. 
Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland, Whether information hasreached 

him that an organized attempt to sup- 

press public meetings in Ulster is being 
made at present, by the calling of coun- 
ter meetings at the same time and place, 
with the object of having both meetings 
proclaimed ; and, if so, whether the Go- 
vernment will take steps to secure the 

liberty of public meeting inIreland? I 

wish to ask also, Whether the right hon. 

Gentleman is aware that it is the inten- 

tion of the Orange Society to suppress 

National public meetings in that fashion 

in the North of Treland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The hon. 
Gentleman is probably aware that the 
Question of which he gave me private 
Notice was asked yesterday in the House 
by the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), and that there was a debate late 
at night on the same subject. I do not 
think I can add anything to the state- 
ment of policy which I then made on be- 
half of the Government. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Has 
the right hon. Gentleman received the 
information that the placard, in conse- 
quence of which the Nationalist meeting 
at Dungannon was suppressed, was con- 
cocted by the Earl of Ranfurly, a Justice 
of the Peace, and his agent, also a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, in the shop of Mr. 
Aiker, in the town of Dungannon, and 
if the announcement to hold the Orange 
meeting was the only reason why the 
original meeting was proclaimed ? 

| No reply. } 

PIERS AND HARBOURS ‘(IRELAND)— 

ARKLOW HARBOUR WORKS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he is aware that nothing has 
been done to repair the pier on the north 
side of Arklow Harbour, and that~a 
quantity of old piles and blocks of stone 
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are thrown in the bed of the river, ob- 
structing the entrance to the harbour ; 
and, whether he will direct the Board of 
Works forthwith to complete the work 
in accordance with the original con- 
tract, as set forth in Parliamentary 
Paper | 0. 4775]? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am informed that no re- 
presentations have been made to the 
Board of Works as to débris from the 
old north pier at Arklow obstructing the 
entrance to the harbour, and no obstruc- 
tion is believed to exist. Nothing has 
been done towards repairing the old 
pier; but the new north groyne pro- 
posed to be constructed when the plans 
were approved would occupy the site of 
the old pier, and doubtless improve the 
entrance. As, however, the hon. Mem- 
ber is well aware, no steps can be taken 
for the construction of the new groyne 
until the township of Arklow shall have 
given a guarantee for any excess caused 
in its construction over the sum origi- 
nally provided for the harbour works at 
Arklow. 

Mr. W. J. CORBETT asked, was it 
not the fact that the original sum was 
quite sufficient to cover all the expenses 
of making the harbour according to the 
original plan; and that it was in conse- 
quence of a departure from the plan that 
the additional expenses had become ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the answer to 
that must be that the sum originally 
granted was not sufficient, because it 
had proved insufficient. He had been 
assured that every precaution would be 
taken to make the work complete. 


THE GROUSE DISEASE. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) (for 
Dr. Farquuarson) (Aberdeenshire, W.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Whether his attention has 
been drawn, by announcements in the 
Press and elsewhere, to the outbreak of 
grouse disease in various parts of Scot- 
land, and the North of England; and, 
whether, in consideration of the great 
scientific, pecuniary, and other interests 
involved, he will direct an investigation 
into the nature of the epidemic, to be 
undertaken by the officers of the Veteri- 
nary Department ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) (who re- 


Mr. W. J. Corbet 
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plied) said: Grouse disease cannot be 
dealt with by the veterinary officers of 
the Privy Council, as the Acts under 
which they work are limited to “ four- 
footed beasts,” and the Department have 
no funds at their disposal for under- 
taking such an investigation as that re- 
ferred to in the Question. 


THE EXECUTIVE (IRELAND) —THE PAR. 
LIAMENTARY UNDER SECREARY TO 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When it was in- 
tended to bring in the promised Bill to 
regularize the position of his Under Se- 
cretary; if his attention has been called 
to the speech of Colonel King-Harman, 
M.P., at a meeting held on 10th Janu- 
ary, 1884, in Rathmines Rink, to pro- 
test against Earl Spencer’s action in re- 
moving the Earl of Rossmore from the 
Magistracy, when the present Under Se- 
cretary for Ireland declared he was an 
Orangeman; if he is aware that at the 
meeting called to welcome the Right Hon. 
W. H. Smith, in the Rotunda, Dublin, 
on 24th January, 1884, the Under Se- 
cretary is reported to have said— 

“Tt was easy enough in the North for men to 
stand together. The Orange Association, of 
which he (Colonel King-Harman) was a mem- 
ber, was a strong bond of union for men pro- 
fessing one faith in this country; ”’ 


whether the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of 11th August, 1835, directed 
against the Orange Society, has ever 
been rescinded; whether, on 23rd Feb- 
ruary, 1836, this House presented an 
humble Address to the Crown to— 
‘Take measures for the effectual discourage- 
ment of Orange Lodges and all Societies ex- 
cluding persons of different faiths using signs 
and symbols and acting by associated branches,” 


to which on 25th February, 1836, a gra- 
cious reply was immediately returned 
by the Crown; whether thereupon a 
Treasury Minute, dated 15th March, 
1836, was issued, declaring that any 
Orange Civil Servants should imme- 
diately withdraw from the Order, and 
that no person ‘‘ who servesin whatever 
capacity under the Crown”’ should there- 
after become a member, or be in any 
way connected with, the Orange Body ; 
and, whether the Government have as- 
certained if Colonel King-Harman has 
withdrawn from the Orange Order ? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
Question, may I ask him if he is not 
aware that, in accordance with the Re- 
solution referred to in the Question, the 
Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland was 
totally dissolved in 1836 ; and if in 1845 
the Orange Institution was not re- 
organized upon a new basis, in conse- 
quence of the revolutionary proceedings 
in the agitation for the repeal of the 
Union under O’Connell ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): A Bill 
dealing with the Office of Parliamentary 
Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
will be brought in as soon as practi- 
cable; but it is impossible, in the present 
state of Public Business, to fix a date. 
My attention has not previously been 
drawn to the particular incidents re- 
ferred to in the second and third para- 
graphs of the Question; but I under- 
stand from my right hon. and gallant 
Friend that the statements are substan- 
tially accurate. With regard to the 
matters of history to which the hon. and 
learned Member refers, the House is 
aware that the Orange Society, which 
was the subject of the Resolution and 
Treasury Minute mentioned, was dis- 
solved by its own authorities; and that, 
as explained by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), in reply to a similar 
Question three years ago, the Society 
was subsequently re-constituted on an 
entirely different basis, without secret 
signs or religious ceremonial. Under 
successive Governments since these oc- 
currences membership has not been held 
to be a bar to employment under the 
Crown ; and, in these circumstances, Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers agree with 
the opinion expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
on the occasion I have already referred 
to, that— 

“It would not be discreet or considerate on 
the part of the Government . . . to carry into 
execution a Minute which had remained in 
abeyance for a long time, but which was aimed 
at the provisions of a certain Society, which 
provisions had ceased to exist.”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Is the Bill to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred of such a 
nature as that it will have to be founded 
on a Resolution in Committee ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Inall proba- 
bility that will be the case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the Govern- 
ment made any inquiries to satisfy them- 
selves whether the Orange Society does 
not still remain a Society with secret 
signs and symbols; and as to the point 
of religious faith, has the right hon. 
Gentleman seen books of the Society 
which show that members were expelled 
for marrying a Catholic—such as So- 
and-so for marrying a Papist ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I did not say 
anything about religious faith; but I 
spoke about religious rites. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Government 
of Lord Palmerston, in 1855, did, as a 
matter of fact, issue a Circular to the 
Lord Chancellor not to permit any 
Orangeman to become a magistrate, and 
stating they would not make Orangemen 
magistrates in future ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
it necessary to go behind the declaration 
of policy made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian, to 
which I have referred. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
IMPRISONMENT OF FATHER KELLER. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, What 
official is responsible for the continuation 
of the proceedings in the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy which has caused the imprison- 
ment of Father Keller; and, whether the 
usual course has been followed in these 
proceedings ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, the usual course 
was taken in the case. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): May 
I ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whether there is any other instance 
in which the Official Assignee commenced 
proceedings against the unanimous wish 
of the creditors ? 

| No reply. ] 

WAR OFFICE — THE ORDNANCE COM- 
MITTEE — APPOINTMENT AND CON- 
STITUTION. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Who are the Members of the 
Ordnance Committee; by whom were 
they appointed, and for how long ? 
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Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E.Srannore)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The names of the Ordnance Committee 
will be found in the monthly Army List, 
at page 44. The Military Members are 
appointed by the Secretary of State for 
War; the Naval Members by the Ad- 
miralty, with the Secretary of State’s 
concurrence; and one represents the 
India Office. The usual term of appoint- 
ment is three years, but the Committee 
is at present sitting during pleasure; 
and in the light of the approaching 
changes in the Ordnance Department, 
the whole constitution of the Committee 
will be reconsidered. The Civilian 
Members (Sir Frederick Bramwell and 
Mr. W. H. Barlow) have served since 
the appointment of the Committee in 
1881, and were appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War. 


PUBLIU PETITIONS—PETITION FROM 
BRADFORD — ALLEGED FICTITIOUS 
SIGNATURES. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
asked the Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Petitions, Whether the attention 
of the Committee has been called toa 
Petition, lately presented to the House 
by the hon. Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), purporting to be signed by 
inhabitants of the Eastern Division of 
the Borough of Bradford ; whether he is 
aware that very many of the names 
appearing upon the Petition are those of 
children of tender years; that some of 
the persons whose names appear there- 
upon repudiate the signatures attributed 
to them, and declare their disagreement 
with the opinions expressed by the 
Petition; that, in some instances, children 
have been persuaded to write the names 
of their parents upon the Petition with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the 
parents; and, whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Committee proposes to 
institute a searching inquiry into this 
and similar Petitions ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir Cuartes 
Forster) (Walsall), in reply, said, that 
some of the signatures to the Petition 
referred to by the hon. Member were 
those of children of tender years; but it 
was not proposed to institute an inquiry. 


LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA — REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.) asked 

the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
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Whether it is a fact that the evidence 
before the Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into the Loss of Life at Sea 
was closed already some nine months 
ago; whether any meetings of the Com- 
missioners have since been held; and, 
whether the Report of said Commission 
has been drawn up; and, if so, when it 
will be laid before the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry Dz 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Loss of Life at Sea informs me that their 
proceedings were suspended during the 
winter by the absence abroad of two of 
its most important Members. The Com- 
mission have since met for the con- 
sideration of their Report, which they 
hope may be concluded shortly after 
Whitsuntide. 


VACCINATION ACT—CONVICTIONS BY 
THE LEICESTER COUNTY BENCH. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether Mr. King, of Mere 
Road, New Evington, in the County of 
Leicester, recently wrote to him appeal- 
ing for remission of a fine inflicted by the 
County Magistrates on account of the 
non-vaccination of a child, dead nearly 
12 months before the fine was enforced ; 
and, whether he will state what answer 
has been given to this appeal ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Wortiey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: the 
Secretary of State did receive an ap- 
plication from Mr. King, and, after care- 
fully inquiring into this case, answered 
that he was unable to interfere. King 
had been convicted and fined for not 
complying with the law. The fact that 
the child died before the vaccination 
officer, after repeated applications, pro- 
ceeded to enforce the fine does not alter 
the liability of Mr. King. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—NONCONFORMIST MAGIS- 
TRATES IN FLINTSHIRE. 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Why there 
are no Nonconformist Magistrates in 
Flintshire ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Mr. Sruart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: I 
can only repeat, Sir, the answer which 
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the Secretary of State gave to the hon. 
Baronet on April 4—that the Lord 
Lieutenant was not able to ascertain 
that there were any Nonconformists 
resident in Flintshire with the necessary 
qualifications. 


WAR OFFICE— CORPORATION ROAD 
ROUND THE CITADEL FORT, 
PLYMOUTH. 

Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Corporation of 
Plymouth are making a road round the 
Citadel Fort there in such a way as to 
deprive the troops quartered in it of 
their bathing place, and that there is no 
other place in Plymouth suitable for 
such a purpose; whether he will take 
immediate steps to prevent the men 
being deprived of the only bathing they 
can get in the summer months; and, 
whether it is true that the Government 
have handed over the whole of the ram- 
parts and outworks of the fort to the 
Corporation of Plymouth ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: The road referred 
to does not debar the troops from access 
to their bathing place; but it renders it 
more visible to the public than it for- 
merly was. The General Officer Com- 
manding is considering, in conjunction 
with the Corporation, the arrangements 
to be made for the troops bathing. The 
outworks of the Citadel Fort have been 
leased to the Corporation; but not the 
ramparts. 
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ADMIRALTY—SUPPLY OF WELSH COAL 
TO HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS AT 
QUEENSFERRY. 

Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is the case that Her Majesty’s 
guardship lying at Queensferry (within 
a few miles of the Salamanan Coalfields) 
is supplied with coal from Wales, cost- 
ing avery much higher price; whether 
it is the case that the Admiralty tried 
coal from Scotland in 1876, and reported 
that it was found nearly equal to the 
best Welsh coal; and, whether he will 
take steps to put a stop to this apparent 
waste of public money ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
the case that the guardship in question 
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has been supplied with Welsh coal, 
which cost 13s. per ton alongside. The 
Scotch coal would cost less, but how 
much less cannot be stated, as no actual 
purchase of a large quantity has been 
made. The Admiralty tried coal from 
Scotland, as stated in the Question; but 
it was not found nearly equal to the 
best Welsh coal. The Welsh coal has 
the great advantage of being smokeless, 
and not choking the flues, neither of 
a qualities pertain to the Scotch 
coal. 

Mr. MASON asked, if the 13s. per 
ton included the carriage of the coal 
round from Wales to the Forth? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
it included the carriage. 


BURMAH—LICENSING AND REGULA- 
TION OF IMMORALITY. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If it is true, 
as stated in an American paper, that— 

“ The presence of our soldiers in Burmah is 
made the reason for the licensing and regu- 


lating of vice, under the charge of high 
officials ?’’ 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonny Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: The 
Secretary of State does not concur in 
the expression of opinion extracted from 
the American paper. Certain sanitary 
arrangements were made; but that does 
not constitute a licensing and regula- 
tion of vice. 

Mr. ATKINSON said, he did not put 
it as a matter of opinion, but as a fact. 
He would put the Question again in 
plainer words next Monday. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he is 
in a position to make any statement as 
to the course of Business after the 
Third Reading of the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill, and, more 
particularly, if he can state whether the 
Government intends to adopt any, and, 
if any, what, means to enable the House 
to overtake this year a fair proportion 
of the ordinary Legislative Business of 
the country ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
sure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will understand that I am unable to 
make any statement with regard to the 
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progress of Public Business after the 
Third Reading of the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill. I hope the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will use his 
influence to forward that Bill. Until 
that Bill has reached a stage at which I 
ean really hope for the Third Reading 
I will be quite unable to make any 
statement with regard to the Business, 
It is our desire to push forward Public 
Business, other than the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill, as rapidly as 
possible. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON asked, whe- 
ther the Government intended to regard 
the passing of that Bill as the special 
legislative work of the Session ; or whe- 
ther it was their intention to consider 
some other means whereby the ordinary 
Legislative Business of the country might 
be in part attended to, at whatever date 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill might pass ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Undoubtedly 
the Government do not consider that the 
passing of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill would be a sufficient 
discharge of the duties of Parliament ; 
and it will be their duty to consider 
what course they will recommend to 
Parliament under the circumstances. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN IN 
LONDON. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON (Liver- 
pool, West Derby) (for Mr. Wurrmore) 
(Chelsea) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether it is intended to 
celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee in London 
in any public manner ? 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked, Whether the Government would 
reconsider their decision with regard to 
the display of fireworks in the public 
Parks, considering the pleasure they 
would give to hundreds of thousands of 
the people of the Metropolis ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): In an- 
swer to the last Question, which has 
been put to me without Notice, I can 
only say this—that the Government re- 
gret that any portion of the community 
should be deprived of any pleasure of 
the kind to which the hon. Member re- 
fers; and if funds could be found which 
would not be a charge upon the public 
purse, the Government would be exceed- 
ingly happy to afford any facility for 
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the purpose; but they have not thought 
it right to submit a Vote to Parliament 
in order that the inhabitants of the Me- 
tropolis might be provided with fire- 
works. If we were to make such pro- 
vision for the Metropolis, it would at 
once be asked what are we going to 
do for the large Provincial towns. I 
may be asked what provision we desire 
to make in other respects. That is a 
difficulty which I am sure the House 
will feel could not be easily solved. A 
Proclamation has been issued declaring 
Tuesday, June 21, a public holiday. On 
that day Her Majesty will proceed to the 
Service at Westminster Abbey. Any 
other celebration of the day will be en- 
tirely of a spontaneous and local charac- 
ter, no provision having been proposed 
to Parliament for public rejoicings in 
any other way. 

Mr. DODDS (Stockton): Will hon. 
Members have the opportunity of at- 
tending the Service at the Abbey on 
that day ? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
he will ask the Poet Laureate to pre- 
pare an ode on the Jubilee Coercion Bill 
for the occasion ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is trifling with the 
House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope to make 
arrangements by which Members of 
Parliament who express a wish to be 
present will be able to attend. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
Will that include the Irish Members ? 

Mr. DODDS: Will each Member be 
allowed to take a lady? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Lord 
Chamberlain is the proper officer to ap- 
proach in regard to such matters. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
you what arrangements you propose to 
make with reference to the attendance 
of the House on Sunday at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman, I wish to inform 
the House that I propose to take my 
seat at that (the Clerk’s) Table at a 
quarter to 11 on Sunday, and that I 
shall then go down the House to that 
door (under the clock). I hope that the 
Members of the Government, the Mem- 
bers of the Front Opposition Bench, 
Privy Councillors, and others who hap- 











Dominion 
pen to be in the House will form behind 
me, so as to constitute the head of the 

rocession. The Mace will meet me at 
the folding doors. I shall then proceed 
through the Members’ Lobby to the 
Central Lobby, during which time I 
hope Members will fall in and form 
the rest of the procession. I would 
earnestly entreat hon. Members to 
observe the formation of four abreast. 
The Volunteers will keep a line which 
will admit of that number walking side 
by side. It will be very important that 
order should be kept throughout. From 
the Central Lobby I propose to go down 
St. Stephen’s Hall to the top of the 
stairs in Westminster Hall, and thence 
down the main stairs of Westminster 
Hall to the north door of that Hall. At 
that door I believe that the clergy of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s 
Church will meet the procession and 
form the head of it. I shall then go 
through Palace Yard, through Parlia- 
ment Square, through the central portion 
of that Square, between the two flower 
beds, and on reaching the end of the 
walk I shall take a line diagonally to 
the west door of St. Margaret’s Church. 
I may say, perhaps, that the Queen’s 
Westminster Volunteers have under- 
taken to furnish a guard of honour, and 
to keep the line throughout the whole 
length of the route taken by the pro- 
cession; and I think I may tender to 
that gallant corps, on behalf of the 
House, my thanks for their presence 
on the occasion, and especially to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Central 
Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent), the 
Colonel of that corps. If there is any 
other information which I can impart 
to the House I shall be very happy to 
ive it. 

Str HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth): What arrangements are there 
for meeting our ladies on this occasion ? 
Ladies’ tickets have been issued. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am scarcely re- 
sponsible for all the minor details; but 
to allay the natural anxiety of the hon. 
Member I would, if I may, strongly ad- 
vise the ladies to be present in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church before the procession 
leaves this House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Is it in contemplation to takea 
Resolution of the House in the sense 
which you, Sir, have mentioned, accord- 
ing to the precedent when Mr. Speaker 
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attended on behalf of the House at the 
Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has 
already passed a Resolution. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) asked, what arrangements had 
been made for the attendance of the 
House at the ceremony in Westminster 
Abbey on the 21st of June ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I understand 
that ample provision has been made by 
the Lord Chamberlain for the accommo- 
dation of the House on the 21st of June. 
But it is usual for a Committee of the 
House to be appointed to assist the 
Speaker in making the necessary ar- 
rangements for such an occasion ; and if 
it is the pleasure of the House I will on 
Monday propose the appointment of such 
a Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the House 
sit on the 21st of June ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It will be a 
public holiday, Sir ; and I shall move the 
adjournment of the House over that day. 

Dr. TANNER : If the weather is un- 
satisfactory on Sunday, Mr. Speaker, 
will omnibuses be provided for Mem- 
bers ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will not answer a 
Question which I regard as trivial and 
offensive. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—CANADIAN 
PACIBIC RAILWAY. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON (Liver- 
pool, West Derby) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is true that 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
earnestly solicited by the Government 
of the Dominion to grant a subsidy to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway; and, 
whether, in giving this request their 
consideration, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will bear in mind the action of the 
Government of the Dominion in raising 
the duty upon imported iron, and will 
also endeavour to have an estimate made 
of the loss to those engaged in the iron 
export trade of this country which such 
increase of duty will entail ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smira) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Dominion Government has earnestly 
solicited Her Majesty’s Government to 
grant a subsidy to a line of steamers 
which the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company is willing to establish between 
Vancouver and Hong Kong. It is not 
suggested that such subsidy should be 
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given as an assistance to the railway ; 
but the proposed steamship service is 
being considered on its own merits, the 
question being whether the advantages 
to this country and to the Empire gene- 
rally of maintaining an efficient service 
of powerful vessels in the North Pacific 
will justify an application to Parliament 
for an annual subsidy of not less than 
£45,000. It has not been the practice to 
look upon the high tariffs which Canada 
finds it necessary to adopt as directly 
affecting the consideration of any general 
question in which the point arises whe- 
ther or how far this country should co- 
operate with the Dominion; but Her 
Majesty's Government cannot but feel 
that a change in the Canadian duties, 
such as that alleged, must indirectly 
affect the consideration of the main 
question, which must be ultimately 
decided by Parliament. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
aiid 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—{Brtx 217.) 

(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. | Progress 19th May. } 
| ELEVENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Summary JvuRISDICTION. 


Clause 2 (Extension of summary juris- 
diction). 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
19, after “or,” insert ‘“‘to compel any 
person or persons by means of threats, 
intimidation, or violence.” —( Mr. King.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): In 
supporting the Amendment I desire to 
point out that we have already decided 
that it is a criminal conspiracy for any- 
one “to compel or induce any person or 
persons not to fulfil his or their legal 
obligations.” We now come to a very 
distinct and separate question, whether 
it shall be a criminal conspiracy to 
compel or induce any person or per- 
sons— 

“Not to let, hire, use, or occupy any land, 
or not to deal with, work for, or hire any per- 
son or persons in the ordinary course of trade, 
business, or occupation.”’ 


Mr, W. H. Smith 
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We have to ask ourse] es what a con- 
spiracy is. It consists vf an agreement, 
a means, and an object. No doubt, the 
mere act of an agreement is in itself a 
conspiracy ; but I need hardly point out 
to anybody with a grain of common 
sense that there cannot be criminality in 
an abstract agreement, and that the 
criminality of an agreement must be 
judged of either by its means or by its 
object. In this case the object of the 
agreement is, as I say, to prevent per- 
sons from letting, hiring, using, or occu- 
pying land, or from dealing with, work- 
ing for, or hiring any person or persons. 
That object in itself cannot be criminal, 
because, at the present moment, anyone 
is perfectly entitled to refuse to let, hire, 
use, or occupy land, and so on. That 
being so, we have to consider whether 
the means are such that criminality is 
imported into the matter. What are 
these means? We have adopted the 
word ‘‘ induce.” If that word stands 
part of the clause, an agreement to use 
inducement to effect a lawful and legiti- 
mate object will be declared by the sec- 
tion to be a criminal conspiracy. Now 
I deny that inducement can ever be 
criminal. In strict legal language the 
word ‘‘induce” excludes any idea of 
fear or fraud, and the inducement can- 
not be criminal unless the object imparts 
criminality. But the object is not 
criminal; therefore I am forced to the 
conclusion that if the clause stands in its 
present shape we shall have declared 
that it is criminal for two or three or 
more persons to obtain lawful objects by 
moral suasion. That would be an 
atrocious state of things. Supposing 
several people induce a testator to give 
a legacy of £100,000 to a certain per- 
son, does anyone say that because they 
have agreed to ‘‘induce”’ the testator 
the will will be void? If, under this 
clause, it is not intended, under such 
circumstances, to declare that an ab- 
solute crime is committed by persons 
who induce a testatorto make a will, but 
it is intended to say that it is a crime to 
induce a person not to let, hire, use, or 
occupy land, is not the proposition pre- 
posterous? There is no doubt in the 
world that the object of the clause is to 
protect landlords, and to give them extra- 
ordinary legal remedies against people 
who refuse to let, hire, use, or occupy 
this land. Simple agreements to obtain 
a perfectly lawful! object by means that 
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up to the present moment are legal, are 
to be declared illegal, and persons taking 
part in such agreements are to receive 
six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour at the will of two Resident Magis- 
trates who are under the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Amendment is a different 
one from that which we had under con- 
sideration yesterday; but, at the same 
time, it would seem that the principle 
which governed the Committee in dis- 
posing of the Amendment yesterday 
should influence it now in disposing of 
this Amendment. It seems to the Go- 
vernment that the same arguments that 
were used yesterday are equally appli- 
cable to this Amendment. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell) moved words yes- 
terday to provide that any person who 
should ‘‘ conspire by violence or intimi- 
dation” to do the things specified in 
the sub-section should be liable to the 
penalties of the clause, and another 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. R. T. Reid) moved to leave out the 
word ‘‘induce,” in order to confine the 
section to persons who compelled others 
to do the things specified therein. The 
Committee rejected both those Amend- 
ments yesterday, and the same grounds 
which led the Committee to reject them 
ought to lead it to-day to reject the 
present Amendment, inasmuch as its 
object is to limit the action of the sub- 
section—not in regard to the fulfilment 
of legal obligations, as was the case with 
the Amendment yesterday, but in re- 
gard to letting, hiring, using, or occupy- 
ing land, and so on—to persons who 
compel others by means of “threats, 
intimidation, or violence.”” What we pro- 
pose to do in the section is not to 
alter the law in the smallest degree from 
what it is now, but to enact that those 
means which apply now to the attain- 
ing of an object could be punished under 
indictment as criminal conspiracy shall, 
under this Act, be punished by summary 
jurisdiction. Such a case as that re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member—the case 
of agreeing to induce a person to make 
a will—could not be punished under 
indictment, and will not be touched by 
this measure, 
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Mr. CHANCE: I did not speak of 
the persons being punished; but I 
said would anyone say that the will 
would become void through adopt- 
ing the means employed in this agree- 
ment? 

Mr. HOLMES: No; it would not; 
neither would an agreement to induce a 
pase by moral suasion to refuse to let, 

ire, use, or occupy land be a criminal 
conspiracy. It would not be a criminal 
conspiracy now, neither would it be a 
criminal conspiracy under the Bill, be- 
cause, as I have pointed out, the clause 
only renders punishable by summary 
jurisdiction what is now punishable by 
means of indictment. The hon. Member 
says that if we pass the clause as it now 
stands you will make it a criminal of- 
fence, punishable by summary jurisdic- 
tion, to agree to induce a person to 
attain a lawful object; but that is not 
the fact, for it is not an offence punish- 
able by indictment at the present time 
to combine to effect a legal object by 
legitimate means. 

Mr. CHANCE: There is a great dis- 
tinction between the object of obtaining 
the non-fulfilment of a legal obligation 
and the object of obtaining the non- 
performance of an act that a person is 
perfectly entitled not to do. There is 
no obligation pre-existing as the hiring 
of land. We are told that this clause 
will not make it criminal to do any act 
which is not criminal already; but that 
I altogether deny. A criminal con- 
spiracy is to agree to adopt means to 
attain an object, either one of which 
must be criminal—either the means or 
the object. But, under this clause, to agree 
to attain by legal means—that is to say, 
by inducement—a lawful object may be 
made a criminal conspiracy. No one 
denies that we have these three things 
under the clause— agreement, means, 
and object. Inducement is laid down as 
the means. What question can arise 
outside the limits of these three thin 
I utterly fail to conceive. We are told 
that an Amendment has been intro- 
duced and accepted by the Committee 
which will prevent a new offence being 
created under this Act. But if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) will take the trouble to refer 
to Mr. Justice Stephen on Criminal 
Law Amendment, or to the same autho- 
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rity on Conspiracy, as given in pages 124 | consequence of refusal ‘o recognize the 


and 125 of Roscoe’s Criminal Evidence, 
he will there learn that, in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Stephen, reasons must 
be found by the Judge for declaring it 
to be criminal to combine to do an act 
which, in the opinion of the Judge, is 
politically or socially dangerous. And 
yet you are giving powers to two nomi- 
nees of the Government, and investing 
them with the powers which Mr. Justice 
Stephen says the Judges already possess. 
Any combination which the Judge de- 
clares to be criminal is already punish- 
able by law. By this Bill you are making 
the Resident Magistrates Judges, and 
giving them despotic power to declare an 
agreement criminal, and you point out 
clearly that a combination or an agree- 
ment to induce a person not to let, hire, 
use, or occupy any land is a criminal 
conspiracy. 

Mr. O’ DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): If 
this Amendment had been in principle 
decided, or came close to being decided, 
by the determination which the Com- 
mittee arrived at yesterday, it would not 
be necessary for me to trouble the Com- 
mittee much upon this question, because 
I should not be able to bring myself to 
repeat an argument with reference to it. 
Such repetition only weakens the position 
of a speaker in a case like this. On the 
other hand, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, I think, rather underrated the ar- 
gument of my hon. Friend (Mr. Chance), 
and did not sufficiently appreciate the 
distinction he wishes to point out. But, 
whether there is or not a distinction to 
be drawn between the Ist and 2nd parts 
of the sub-section, I would suggest to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
this clause will have a serious effect 
upon the Ulster Tenant Right Custom 
which has prevailed for the past 100 
years. The Ulster tenants have com- 
bined to refuse to take farms where the 
tenant right was not adequately recog- 
nized by the landlord; and clearly the 
sub-section under discussion, as it now 
stands, would render such combination 
a criminal conspiracy in the view of any 
Resident Magistrate who chose so to 
construe the provision. I cannot allow 
to pass without protest anything which 
would cast upon Ulster the stain that 
its tenants have been living in a crimi- 
nal conspiracy for the past 100 years. 
I have known cases in Ulster in which 
farms have laid vacant for 20 years in 
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tenant-right custom. I have known a 
case where a Protestant has been evicted 
from a farm in a Catholic district, and 
a foot would not be put into it by a 
Catholic farmer; and I have known a 
Catholic evicted in a Protestant district 
with a precisely similar result. I have 
known farms, under these circumstances, 
lie idle for 20 or 30 years, the owner 
merely disposing of the grazing of it. 
But few persons were mad enough to 
refuse the Ulster tenant right in the 
face of such a spirit as that. Then, 
what will happen now when evictions 
take place, and the landlord assumes 
possession of the land, the tenant for- 
feiting for a year’s rent his 15 years’ 
possession? The landlord will have 14 
years of another man’s property, and he 
will probably desire to get the land in 
occupation again to his own advantage. 
Whatever your laws may be, there will 
certainly be a higher law—that of 
honour and respect for another man’s 
property, which will never be broken by 
the people of Ireland. What is the use 
of passing Criminal Laws to make men 
do a certain thing, which, though not 
criminal according to the law, is far 
more criminal in their eyes than that 
which this measure would make crimi- 
nal, and which involves a_ greater 
penalty, from a social point of view, 
than the breaking of the law? I wish 
to draw a clear distinction between the 
decision we arrived at yesterday and 
the point raised to-day. I think the 
hon. Gentleman who put down the pre- 
sent Amendment was well advised. I 
believe I am correct that the hon. 
Member took the advice of those most 
able and experienced in these matters 
before moving the Amendment as to the 
form in which it should be brought for- 
ward. I admire the iugenuity with 
which he tried to reconcile his Conserva- 
tive principles with what I consider his 
kind heart, for he has shown himself 
kind-hearted in this matter—he, at 
least, has been in Ireland and knows 
what we are. It is an extraordinary 
thing that we should now be supporting 
an Amendment moved from the other 
side of the House. I can understand 
the Committee saying that it is a 
conspiracy to induce a man not to 
do a thing which he is under obliga- 
tion to do, and which a third per- 
son has a right to have performed. In 
that case there is a duty on one hand, 
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and a right on the other; and if a con- 
spiracy is got up to break the relations 
of the two men mutually bound to each 
other, there is some argument to be 
offered for making it criminal, because 
the conspirators would be without a 
reasonable excuse. But take the case 
of a farm which is vacant. There is no 
obligation on anyone to take it. A man 
may be induced not to take it, and pres- 
sure may be put upon him to refrain from 
taking it. The farmer primd facie may do 
what he likes with the farm; he may 
accept a person as tenant, or refuse him, 
just as he likes, and no one can com- 
plain; and equally the person sought 
to be induced or persuaded has incurred 
no duty with regard to its acceptance or 
refusal, and the person who induces or 
persuades him clearly should not be held 
criminal. It is a different thing where, 
in the words of the Amendment, a 
person is ‘‘compelled” by means of 
“threats, intimidation, or violence,”’ not 
to take a farm. There is an obvious 
distinction between the Ist and 2nd 
part of the sub-section. In the one case 
a person is prevented from fultilling a 
legal obligation. A man is compelled 
to do that which itis a breach of duty 
to do, and which it is a breach of another 
man’s right to have done ; and there may 
be some ground for calling that a criminal 
conspiracy. In the other case, you sup- 
pose a man who has a farm, which he 
has a right to let in the best way he can, 
but there is no duty on the community 
to take it, nor is there any obligation on 
any individual to do so, therefore there 
is no breach of any right of the landlord. 
But to go further than that, though the 
Amendment deals only with the question 
of land, there are many cases where it is 
the duty and right of a man to induce 
others not to buy at a particular time, or 
sell at a particular time, and to put up 
prices at a particular time. This right 
is recognized in England, and I must 
say I do not believe the commercial 
prosperity of Englaud would have been 
at all what it is to-day if you had put 
shackles on the right of trade combina- 
tions. I only rise, however, to distinguish 
between the two parts of the sub-section 
—namely, the fulfilling of legal obliga- 
tions—which we dealt with yesterday— 
and the taking of land with regard to 
which no legal obligation exists. Tomy 
own knowledge, the Ulster tenant right 
has been preserved by a practice which 
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I firmly believe, if this law had been 
passed years ago, would have been held 
to be criminal, and would have had the 
effect of throwing one-half of the tenant 
farmers of the Province into gaol. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
think that having regard to the quarter 
from which this Amendment comes the 
Government have received it with very 
scant courtesy. It would, indeed, be a 
curious result to see the cloture applied 
to it by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury; but we may 
take it, having regard as I say to the 
quarter whence it come, that the right 
hon. Gentleman will not think it neces- 
sary to take that course. 1 agree with 
my hon. Friends that we are forced to 
support this Amendment by the decision 
of the Committee last night on the pro- 
posal to omit the words ‘‘ or induce.” I 
think it is perfectly plain that there is 
a substantial distinction, not merely of 
form, but of fact, between the present 
Amendment and that moved last night 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell). The Attorney General for 
Ireland tells us that what is intended to 
be struck at by this clause is the use of 
illegal means. He says that this clause 
will not be operative in the case of 
any innocent combination, and that 
unless the means which any body of 
men combining together take to effect 
this object are illegal, this clause will 
not apply. I meet the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman on that ground, and 
I ask, if it is his view that this Bill 
should not apply save in a case where 
illegal means are used to further the 
object of conspiracy, will he consent to 
insert in the sub-section now under dis- 
cussion, after the word “induce,” not, 
perhaps, the words proposed in the 
Amendment, but words which will 
carry out his own expressed intention ? 
Will he accept such words as “ or in- 
duce by illegal means?” He says he 
does not want to limit the clause in the 
manner pointed out in the Amendment 
of one of his supporters. He says he 
does not want to limit it to threats, in- 
timidation, or violence. Let him, at 
any rate, take means to carry out his 
own view, and to make his declaration 
perfectly plain. Let him put something 
in the Act of Parliament by which the 
uninstructed Resident Magistrates, who 
will have the administration of this 
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clause, will see plainly what the Govern- 
ment want. I think we are entitled to 
an answer on that point. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman says it is 
not intended that this Act should strike 
at any combinations to induce any per- 
sons by illegal means to do a legal act; 
and that being so, I ask them to embody 
in the words of this clause sume ex- 
pression which will make their intention 
perfectly plain, and from which the 
Resident Magistrates, who will after- 
wards be the administrators of the new 
law, will have the conclusion of the 
Government forced on them that this 
section is only to be used where there 
has been a conspiracy to induce persons 
to do an illegal act, or to induce persons 
to do a legal act by illegal means. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Gentleman, like his predecessors, is 
travelling rather beyond the permissible 
scope of this Amendment. The Com- 
mittee have already refused to admit 
the words “‘or induce,”’ and also to de- 
fine conspiracy ‘‘ by violence or intimi- 
dation.”” These two principles govern 
nearly the whole of the section, and the 
present Amendment is only admissible 
on the argument that in dealing with 
land there is a special necessity for the 
making of a definition. 

Mr. CHANCE: On the point of 
Order I should like to point out that the 
Amendment to strike out the words ‘‘ or 
induce” had reference to preventing a 
person from fulfilling a legal obligation. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: No; that is not 
so. The words “compel or induce” 
govern the whole section. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I quite 
accept that explanation from you, Sir. 
It is quite evident, however, that the 
words this Amendment proposes to in- 
troduce only seek to govern the words 
of the section which deal with the letting, 
hiring, using, or occupying of land. We 
agree upon that, and I was under the 
impression that what I was saying, 
though general in its character, had a 
particular application to conspiracies as 
affecting dealings with regard to land. 
I come now to the words conspiracy to 
induce a person ‘‘not to let, hire, use, 
or occupy any land.” What is the 
motive of these words—what is the 
meaning of this section which the Go- 
vernment have introduced in the Bill? 
On what ground have they based the 
necessity for this clause? The motive 
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power the Government have used to 
press this Bill through the House is the 
undue intimidation as to the letting, 
hiring, or selling of land which they say 
has prevailed in Ireland. I venture to 
say that without the allegations they 
have made in regard to this undue in- 
timidation a Bill of this kind would 
have been scouted from this House and 
this country. And, that being so, I ask 
is it not monstrous that while their 
whole case is founded on allegations of 
intimidation, they should push this Bill 
a step further than the extent to which 
their case of intimidation would show it 
to be necessary? If their case is that 
it is owing to intimidation that farms 
cannot be let, and that tenants combine 
to obtain reductions of rent, and their 
case is that it is owing to intimidation 
that combinations for these purposes, 
which would not otherwise exist, are so 

werful in Ireland, I say, then, why not 
imit the clause to that particular point? 
I maintain that without the impetus that 
this Bill receives from these allegations 
of intimidation, it would have been im- 
possible for the Government to have 
introduced it in this House, and it 
would be impossible for them to defend 
it before the country. At any rate, 
before they can ask the Committee to 
extend the Bill on the provisions of this 
clause beyond this question of intimida- 
tion, they are bound to make out a 
specific case outside “‘ threats, intimida- 
tion, and violence,” for the necessity of 
such extension. They have not attempted 
to do anything of the kind. They have 
not attempted to show that, apart from 
threats, intimidation, or violence, there 
are things which make such a clause 
reasonable. In all the wildest appeals 
we have heard from the opposite side of 
the House—and we have heard some 
most reckless assertions from that 
quarter as to the condition of Ireland 
—there has not been a single attempt 
to show that, apart from the question of 
intimidation, any case for this clause 
exists. If that is the case, are we not 
justified in asking that the Government, 
who found this Bill on allegations of 
the existence of intimidation — and 
found it on nothing else, for we are 
told that they do not rely on statistics 
of crime-—shall limit it to the particular 
matter they allege as its origin? I do 
not think the Government are treating 
us fairly in this matter. We are not 
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content with their general allegation as 
to the necessity for making this clause 
wide enough to introduce every possible 
class of offence. They do not even prove 
the existence of offences such as this 
Amendment will deal with. It seems to 
me, when such enormous powers are 
given and confirmed by a Bill of this 
kind, the Government are bound to pro- 
duce justification, not merely for every 
clause of it, but for every line, every 
word, and every syllable it contains. 
Liberty should not be restricted, the 
Constitution should not be cut in upon, 
except to the extent for which a case 
been made out for it. If the Govern- 
ment complain that offences of a par- 
ticular character exist, I submit that any 
remedy that Parliament applies should 
be limited to the case they make out. 
It is an old maxim in connection with 
the construction of Acts of Parliament 
that, in order to find out the object of 
an Act, you ought first to learn the 
mischief with which it is intended to 
deal. Now, I maintain that the remedy 
this clause provides is not limited to 
the mischief of which the Govern- 
ment complain. My complaint is that 
they extend the remedy far beyond 
any mischief they allege, and make it 
wide enough to include a vast variety of 
eases in regard to which they have 
shown no necessity for the clause. I 
say, therefore, if the words ‘‘ or induce” 
had been left out of the clause, the sec- 
tion would have beensufiiciently stringent 
to effect the avowed object of the Go- 
vernment. The Government case is 
amply vindicated by the adoption of the 
word ‘‘compel,’”’ and I think, if the 
section were limited to that word, the 
answer given by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland would be complete. But so 
long as they continue to retain in the 
section the use of the words “or in- 
duce,” involving and describing acts 
which are not in themselves criminal, 
we shall be warranted in asking that 
where the object in view is not illegal, 
and where the conspiracy is a mere 
conspiracy to induce persons to do 
or not to do what it is perfectly 
legal for them to do or not to do, 
that then, at any rate, the House 
will step in and provide that some 
illegality shall be pointed to in the 
means taken to effect the object before 
the clause shall pass in its present form. 
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If the Government can make out a case 
for anything beyond what is in this 
Amendment, let them make it out; but 
certainly, up to the present, they have 
not attempted todo so. Until they have 
done so, | hold that we are justified in 
asking the Committee to limit the ap- 
plication of the clause. 

Mr. CHANCE: The Amendment, as 
it stands on the Paper, reads—‘‘ To 
compel any person or persons, by means 
of threats, intimidation, or violence.” I 
fear that if we insist upon this Amend- 
ment, we shall be told that modification 
of this part of the section was refused, 
because we wished to confine it to 
threats, intimidation, or violence. I 
would ask to leave out of the Amend- 
ment the words ‘‘ by means of threats, 
intimidation, or violence.’”” We shall 
have a distinct issue then as to whether 
to compel a person to do or not to do 
what he has a perfectly legal right to 
do or not to do shall be rendered criminal 
or not. I assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the word “induce” in 
this section is distinctly a description of 
method and means, and that the object 
not being in itself criminal, and it being 
necessary that the criminality should be 
found in the means here stated, the 
word “compel,” and not ‘‘ induce,” 
should apply. If the clause is passed 
without this alteration, it will be for the 
first time the erection of a combination 
to induce persons to attain an object 
which is lawful into a criminal con- 
spiracy. I would ask the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land whether it is contended that the 
words ‘‘or induce” do not constitute a 
description of the means and method of 
the object of a conspiracy? I do trust 
the Attorney General for England will 
deal with that question. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member move to omit from the pro- 
posed Amendment the words ‘by 
means of threats, intimidation, or vio- 
lence ?”’ 


Mr. CHANCE: Yes, Sir. 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, after the word “ per- 
sons,” to omit the words “ by means of 
threats, intimidation, or violence.”— 
(Mr. Chance.) 


Question a “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I would ask the Government whether, 
under these circumstances, they cannot 
see their way to accept the proposed 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHANCE: My object in moving 
this is that we may have a clear issue 
before us, and that we may leave no 
loophole of escape to the Government, 
who might say that they were compelled 
to reject it, because it would render the 
magistrates unable to arrive at a convic- 
tion for certain descriptions of unlawful 
combination. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensster) (Isle of Wight) : 
The Committee will understand my rea- 
son for not taking part in this discussion. 
It was that I consider the reasons which 
have been advanced more than once 
against the limitation of this section 
upply equally to the present proposal. I 
quite admit that itis a substantial modi- 
fication which is now proposed, still the 
objections already taken will apply to it. 

Mr. CHANCE: The words have not 
yet been omitted from the Amendment. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would be good enough to permit them 
to be omitted, we should be delighted to 
hear how he can defend the application 
of the word “induce” to the series of 
acts contained in the clause which are 
perfectly legal. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I do not see the use of 
leaving these words out if the Govern- 
ment are not going to accept the Amend- 
ment. If a number of men residing in 
a certain district see in their neighbour- 
hood a man harshly dealt with by his 
landlord, they may say amongst each 
other—‘‘ What a shame it is! See how 
this man has been treated.’”’ Then, one 
may say, ‘‘ I won’t take that farm,” and 
another may say, ‘‘ Neither will I,” and 
in this way there may be a combination 
not to hire, use, or occupy the land. Is 
it not preposterous to call that a criminal 
conspiracy? The inducements to which 
this clause will apply will cover the 
action of members of a Temperance or 
any other society who may say—‘‘ We 
will agree not to have a man in our asso- 
ciation if he does so and so, or if he 
does not do so and so, and we will not 
hire or occupy his land.” If the words 
it is proposed to leave out in the Amend- 
ment were omitted, we should give the 
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these men, and to inflict upon them the 
punishment of law because a man was 
expelled from their ranks for going 
against the principles to which he sub- 
scribed, and which he had before his 
eyes when he entered their society. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have been in 
error in permitting the original Amend- 
ment to be moved at all. I have already 
pointed out that the words ‘‘ compel or 
induce”? have been adopted, and these 
words, I find, govern all the words which 
follow in the section. I had thought 
that a variation might be introduced 
with respect to dealings with land, but 
I see that the words of the section are— 

“To compel or induce any person or persons 
either not to fulfil his or their legal obligations, 
er no not to let, hire, use, or occupy any land,” 
and so on. The words ‘either’ and 
‘‘or” clearly indicate that the word 
“induce” applies to the whole of the 
section. 

Mr. CHANCE: This Amendment is 
not ours. It is on the paper in the name 
of a Tory Member, and we, in his 
absence owing to illness, undertook to 
move it for him. I am not responsible 
for the wording of it, and all I can do 
on behalf of that absent Member is to 
submit to your ruling. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: In the words as 
they originally stood in the Amendment, 
would it not be competent for us to dis- 
cuss whether it shall be an illegal con- 
spiracy to “‘ compel” a person not to do 
certain things, instead of ‘‘ compel or 
induce?” Could we not take out the 
word ‘‘or,” so as not to limit the second 
part of the section ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No; that could 
not be done, inasmuch as the word 
‘‘ either ” governs the section as well as 
the word ‘* or.” 


Original Amendment, and proposed 
Amendment thereto, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O’DOHERTY : I propose, in line 
19, after the word ‘‘ occupy” to insert 
the words— 

“Sell or exercise any customary privilege, 
usage, tenant right, easement, or profit a 
prendre in or over.”” 

I propose this Amendment to meet the 
ease of a combination of landlords in 
Ireland to prevent the tenants exercising 
the rights given by the Irish Land Act, 
and also to meet a case which is very 
common of organized interference with 
receivers of rent in regard to the cus- 
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in various parts of the country. These 
organizations are carried on in a very 
respectable manner, so far as outer eyes 
can see, and by very respectable people; 
but their effect is to injure others, and 
interfere with the rights which are se- 
cured to them by law. These things are 
done openly, so that in their case there is 
no necessity for a Star-Chamber inquiry. 
Tamafraid that,considering thecharacter 
of the Judge who will have to decide the 
cases, even if this Amendment were ac- 
cepted it would be of little use; but I 
move it as a protest against what I see 
will be one of the effects of this clause 
—namely, the destruction of the Ulster 
Tenant Right Association. There will 
be, under this clause, cases of continual 
warfare; but, as a rule, the individual 
landlord can act against the tenant, so 
that the conspiracy will only be on the 
oe of the tenant as against the land- 
lord. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : In order to make 
sense, the hon. Member must move to 
admit the word “or” before the word 
* occupy.” 

‘ Mr. O’DOHERTY: Then I do that, 
ir. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 19, leave out “ or occupy,” 
and insert ‘‘ occupy, sell, or exercise any custo- 
mary privilege, usage, tenant right, easement, 
or profit a prendre in or over.’’—(Mr. O’ Doherty.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
I cannot understand what case the hon. 
Member has made out for this Amend- 
ment. He has stated very fairly and 
frankly that he proposes in some way 
to protect tenants against the operations 
of open associations which are not formed 
by illegal means. I should imagine 
that he wishes to direct his Amendment 
against the Commons Preservation So- 
ciety, whose object is to prevent squat- 
ting; at any rate, ‘I do not think he 
has made out a case for his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY: At any rate, it is 
a great thing to have got from so high 
an authority as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman an expression of opinion that 
there can be combinations of landlords 
for the protection of their rights. 
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Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: No 
doubt that is so, ‘i 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
In my judgment, the Amendment is one 
which, even if it were carried, the tenants 
would not be able to put in operation. 
The landlords have the appointment of 
the Resident Magistrates, practically 
speaking, and naturally the magistrates 
would not put this section into operation 
against their patrons, even if they had 
the power. However, I did think that 
we should have had from Her Majesty’s 
Government some expression of dis- 
approval of the practice on the part of 
some landlords of preventing tenants 
from availing themselves of the right to 
sea-wrack and bog. The difficulty that 
I see with regard to all these Amend- 
ments—though I quite approve of their 
object—is this, that if we passed 50 of 
them we should not derive any benefit, 
because the magistrates in the districts 
will be the landlords’ henchmen, and 
will not carry out the clause against 
them. I do not regret the refusal of the 
Amendment by the Government, because 
even if it had been accepted, it would 
never have been put into operation, but 
would have been wrested in some way 
by the landlords against the tenants, I 
trust my hon. Friend will not persist in 
his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: On behalf of 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Kilkenny (Mr. Chance), I beg to move 
the insertion of the Amendment which 
stands in his name—namely, after 
‘‘Jand,” in line 20, to add “‘ within such 
proclaimed district.” I propose this 
Amendment, because I think the section 
should only apply to the criminal con- 
spiracies specified when they take place 
within the proclaimed districts. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
20, after “land,” insert “ within such 
proclaimed district.” —( Mfr. 7. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I cannot accept this Amend- 
ment, as it would involve the manifest 
absurdity of excepting from the opera- 
tion of the clause a conspiracy in a pro- 
claimed district to commit an offence 
just outside that district. It is neces- 
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sary to retain the clause as drafted in 
order to maintain the efficiency of this 
section. 

Mr. CHANCE: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman says he cannot 
accept the Amendment, because it is 
necessary to protect the efficiency of the 
powers of Section 1. This is the argu- 
ment upon which the Amendment is 
based, that you declare that it is only 
necessary to protect people within cer- 
tain defined limits from illegal acts, or, 
rather, from acts against which by 
singularly unconstitutional methods you 
desire to afford protection. The pre- 
sumption is that you wish to leave per- 
sons outside those proclaimed districts 
to the adequate protection of the 
ordinary law. Itis for that reason why 
I do not see that a conspiracy within a 
proclaimed district to commit acts which 
are not in themselves illegal outside 
that district should be punished as are 
offences specially legislated for in the 
case of proclaimed districts. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY supported 
the Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I maintain that 
the magistrates in Cork should not have 
power to deal with a conspiracy in 
Donegal—that they should not have 
power to bring to Cork a man from 
Donegal, or send to Donegal a man 
from Oork. The Act reads—‘ Any 
person who shall commit any of 
the following offences in a proclaimed 
district, etc.,”” and amongst the offences 
is a criminal conspiracy. Well, a con- 
spiracy may take place in an organiza- 
tion having branches at Cork, at Done- 
gal, andelsewhere. Isit to be permitted 
that a man can be brought from Done- 
gal to Cork simply because he belongs 
to an association which has a branch in 
each place? If the section is allowed to 
stand as framed you might have wit- 
nesses dragged all over the country. 
There is some confidence in the Common 
Law as it exists at present, for in those 
conspiracy cases which were committed 
in Galway, Monaghan, Clare, and Kerry, 
the defendants were tried in Dublin, 
and which, of course, involved consider- 
able expense in railway fares and so on; 
but if you are to have people dragged 
indiscriminately all over the country, 
the effect will be infinitely worse. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY : I am afraid there 
is an idea that there is some virtue in a 
Proclamation; but no earthly good would 
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be gained by carrying this Amendment, 
because the Proclamation would be 
widened so as to include both the con- 
spiracy and the land. I do not see that 
the adoption of this Amendment would 
romote the object for which it is moved. 
king at the matter in the best way 
I can, it seems to me desirable to have 
the Proclamation issued in as limited a 
manner as possible. I think, there- 
fore, that this Amendment should be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. CHANCE: The Proclamation 
must be issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
in a certain manner, and we have yet 
to discuss what the Proclamation shall 
be, and whether or not it shall be under 
the control of Parliament. My hon. 
Friend is prejudging this matter, and 
has taken upon himself to suppose that 
it will be competent for the authorities 
to enlarge the area covered by the Pro- 
clamation as they choose. If we decide 
that the Proclamations are to be under 
the control of Parliament, this will be 
impossible. The case of the Govern- 
ment is that in certain disturbed dis- 
tricts it is necessary to protect people by 
extreme methods. Admitting this case, 
I say that the real danger of conspiracy 
is to be found where the conspiracy can 
become effective for some particular ob- 
ject. If the landin respect of which a con- 
spiracy is on foot is not in a proclaimed 
district, but in a peaceful district, then I 
say that a conspiracy fructifying into 
crime should be tried, not by this extra- 
ordinary summary jurisdiction, but by 
an ordinary Court of Law. I say it is 
reasonable, if we are to have special 
Courts of Inquiry under this Bill, that 
we should only have them to try offences 
that occur in specially proclaimed dis- 
tricts. They should not trench upon the 
ordinary law until the ordinary law has 
been found insufficient. I say that the 
Government should not, under cover of 
protecting people in a disturbed and 
proclaimed district from an offence, 
— offences committed in a peaceful 

istrict where, according to their own 
showing—that is to say, by the absence 
of a Proclamation—the ordinary Courts 
of Law are sufficient for the maintenance 
of law and order. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to move, 


after ‘“‘land,’’ in line 20, to insert ‘‘dealt 
with in the Land Act of 1881.” This 
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Amendment is put down by me, because 
the Government have been saying that 
the character of the trouble in Ireland 
is agrarian, and that if the agrarian 
difficulty were got rid of there would be 
no trouble in Ireland. I propose, there- 
fore, that they should deal with nothing 
that is not agrarian —that the clause 
shall not have a wider application than 
the clauses of the Act of 1881. I cannot 
see that the Government can have any 
difficulty in accepting the Amendment, 
as the Act of 1881 applies to all land 
that is a source of pee and annoyance 
in Ireland. There may be land on which 
houses are built in towns, and common 
lands, to which this section would apply 
without this modification. But I think 
the land subject to the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates should be such land as forms 
a portion of that which you yourselves 
say makes the agrarian difficulty in 
Ireland. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
20, after ‘“‘land,”’ insert ‘dealt with in 
the Land Act of 1881.”—(4Mr. 7. M. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. HOLMES: I cannot agree to 
accept this Amendment, as it would 
leave untouched the Boycotting of 
grazing land taken for the summer 
months. The clause would not be suf- 
ficiently stringent if it were a mere re- 
production of the corresponding clause 
in the Act of 1882. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
move, in page 2, line 20, after ‘‘ land,” 
to leave out from “‘or” to “ occupation” 
in line 21. The words I propose to leave 
out are— 

** Or not to deal with, work for, or hire any 
person or persons in the ordinary course of 
trade, business, or occupation.”’ 

These words deal with a difficulty which 
is shortly expressed in the word ‘“ Boy- 
cotting,” and that is the point to which 
I wish to attract observation. I think 
the offence of Boycotting is sufficiently 
dealt with and met by the second sub- 
section of this clause. The matter is not 
one with which we are dealing for the 
first time. Boycotting has been in ex- 
istence since the year 1879, when the 
word was coined, I think; and in the 
year 1882, when the Government of the 
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day were passing the Crimes Bill, they 
most carefully considered this matter, 
and framed a clause of their Bill which 
they considered amply sufficient to deal 
with it—namely, the Intimidation Clause, 
which Her ory yt Se Government have 
adopted almost in identica] terms in Sub- 
section 2 of this clause. The point I 
make is this—that if the powers taken 
in 1882 were sufficient for the Govern- 
ment of that day to suppress Boycotting, 
the Government of to-day, who profess 
that this Bill is a milder measure than 
the Crimes Act, ought to be content with 
similar powers, neither more nor less. 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
made up their minds as to this question 
of Boycotting. Lord Salisbury told us 
that no legislation could put down Boy- 
cotting ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told us 
on the second reading of this Bill that 
the Crimes Act did put down Boycotting, 
and that three months after the lapse of 
that Act Boycotting was introduced to 
some fabulous extent. I must assume 
that the latter opinion, being the 
more recent, expresses the mature view 
of the Government. If they consider 
that the powers taken in the Crimes Act 
were effective and sufficient for the pur- 
pose of putting down Boycotting, and if 
this is a milder measure than the Bill of 
1882, why are they not content to intro- 
duce into this Bill the same provisions, 
no more and no less, than the Govern- 
ment of the day introduced into the Act 
of 1882? Let me point out that Sub- 
section 2, as it stands at present, is 
amply sufficient to meet any difficulty 
that can be said to arise, and the Go- 
vernment can have no apprehension that 
its scope will be cut down by the tri- 
bunal to which they hand over its ad- 
ministration with such confidence. I 
remember, under.the Act of 1882, de- 
fending a number of persons against 
the charge of intimidation under the 
clause to which I refer; and I remember 
one case where I appealed from two 
Resident Magistrates to the County 
Court Judge, and where we solemnly 
discussed the whole question of Sub- 
section 2 for two days, the Judge re- 
serving his judgment, and telling us on 
the next day that, in his opinion, the 
effect of this sub-section was that no one 
in Ireland could go anywheré and open 
his mouth to deal with any aspect of the 
agrarian difficulty, no matter how mild 
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the language he employed, without 
running himself into the meshes of this 
clause. He told us that while this clause 
was in force every man who spoke on a 
cewmneg in Ireland without having a 
awyer at his elbow ran a great risk of 
making the acquaintance of a plank bed, 
and thereupon he sentenced my client 
to two months’ imprisonment. Now, 
that being so, the wording of this Sub- 
section 2 being of such a searching cha- 
racter, what more can the Government 
possibly want? Is there any possible 
phase of this Boycotting difficulty which 
is not met by either of the portions of 
this Sub-section 2. It makes it illegal, 
with violence or intimidation, to compel 
any person to do any act which he has a 
legal right to do, or a legal right to 
abstain from doing, or to abstain from 
doing any act which he has a legal right 
to do, and it makes it illegal to use 
violence or intimidation towards a per- 
son, in consequence either of his having 
done any act which he had a legal right 
to do, or of his having abstained from 
doing any act which he had a legal 
right to abstain from doing. That 
covers every conceivable case which can 
possibly arise under this offence of in- 
timidation. That being so, I ask can- 
not the Government be content with the 
enormous power which this sub-clause 
gives them? What case have they made 
out for a more stringent enactment deal- 
ing with the subject of Boycotting than 
was made out in 1882 by the late Go- 
vernment when they were passing the 
Crimes Bill? They have not contended 
that the clause in the Crimes Act was 
found inefficient in any way. They have 
not ventured to offer any illustration, or 
give any instances, in which the clause 
contained in that Act was not amply 
sufficient for every purpose in dealing 
with those offences; and, that being so, 
I say that they are exceeding the bounds 
of moderation in not being content with 
this very searching clause of the Act of 
1882, and in taking up, under this 
clause dealing with conspiracy, fresh 
powers to enable them to deal with the 
very same class of offences. I think 
that is the view under which we may 
properly ask the Committee to omit 
these words which I here propose to 
leave out. I cannot expect the Govern- 
ment to agree with the reason that it 
is monstrous to bring up every person 
against whom even a whisper of Boy- 
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cotting is heard, and try them before 
the sort of drum-head tribunal proposed 
in this clause. I, therefore, address to 
the Government a reason drawn from 
their own Bill which they may fairly be 
expected to consider, and attach some 
weight to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
20, after ‘‘land,”’ leave out from “ or,” 
to ‘‘occupation”’ in line 21.—( Mr. I. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I quite 
agree that, if we could assent to the 
argument of the hon. Member—namely, 
that there is no necessity to go beyond 
the Act of 1882; that there will be no 
necessity for the introduction of these 
words. But we have over and over 
again pointed out, and we maintain the 
same ground now, that in our view there 
are important matters which it is essen- 
tial to prevent, with which the Act of 
1882 did not deal. It may be—and this 
is one of the arguments—that there may 
not be individual intimidation; but 
persons may meet together, and, with- 
out performing the acts themselves, may 
provide money or inducements or adopt 
other measures commonly practised by 
associations to compel, or induce others 
to take the steps complained of. I think 
it is desirable to have regard to these 
matters of conspiracy, and therefore I 
hold that the Act of 1882 is not suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): If 
these words in Sub-section 2 did not 
include the cases the hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred to then I could 
quite understand the objection to the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. I think 
the words ‘‘now punishable by law” 
have very little meaning or protection 
as to this clause, because, under the 
judgment of Lord Fitzgerald, we know 
perfectly well that the words ‘‘now 
punishable by law” really amount to 
no protection at all. I would draw the 
attention of the Attorney General to two 
of the words it is proposed to strike out 
—namely, ‘“‘ work for.’”” Now, to compel 
or induce anyone not to “ work for” a 
person goes a great deal further than 
the circumstances of the case would seem 
to require according to the argument of 
the Attorney General. Under the words 
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in this clause if a certain number of 
workmen induce their fellow workmen 
—not by intimidation, not by violence 
or threats, but merely induce—not to 
work for their employer because of 
some legitimate reason, they will be 
punishable under this clause. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman shakes his head. 
I know that, according to his argument, 
that would not be so, andif the word 
“compel” stood alone I should agree 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
but we have here the word “induce,” 
about which there has been a great deal 
of argument, and that makes all the 
difference in the world. Underthe word 
“induce” there may be legitimate 
reasons for one workman trying to in- 
fluence another, and under the clause as 
it stands the magistrates—nay, even 
under the judgment of Lord Fitzgerald 
at the present moment, the magistrates 
will be entitled to say that inducement 
brought to bear upon a body of men not 
to continue working for their employer 
will be subject to the penal consequences 
attached to this clause. Under the Act 
of 1882 Boycotting is dealt with under 
the head of intimidation. Acts which 
are calculated to put any person in fear 
were condemned, and the same result 
night be efficiently attained by adhering 
simply to the word “intimidation” in 
this clause. The definition of the word 
“intimidation ”’ at the end of the Bill 
would be sufficient protection; but as 
you have deliberately refused to put in 
intimidation, and give the protection 
which is conveyed in the definition of 
the word at the end of the Bill, I think 
I am perfectly entitled to say that any 
mere trades unionism, in the legitimate 
sense in which it has been explained in 
this House over and over again, would 
bring those indulging in it under the 
provisions of this Bill. The Govern- 
ment do not want to accept this Amend- 
ment, because they want to go a great 
deal further than is expressed in the 
words of the measure. But, at any rate, 
I am glad that a protest has been made, 
because, if it does nothing else, it will 
enable us to refer to the attitude of the 
Irish Representatives in any action we 
may have to take in the future—it may 
justify usin the position we may have 
to assume before the Resident Magis- 
trates. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would ask 
the Government what is the use of their 
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putting in this sub-section? It is abso- 
lutely useless. You have in a subse- 
quent sub-section the words ‘Any 
person who shall wrongfully and with- 
out legal authority use violence or in- 
timidation.” Your word “intimidation” 
there covers the whole thing. You say 
any person who shall do this to a person 
to make him do an act which he has a 
legal right to abstain from doing, or to 
abstain from doing an act which he has 
a legal right to do shall be summarily 
prosecuted. Well, to intimidate a person 
to abstain from doing that which he has 
a legal right to do covers the words 
that it is proposed to leave out— 
namely— 

‘Not to deal with, work for, or hire any 

person or persons in the ordinary course of 
trade, business, or occupation.” 
T may be told that, in the one case, the 
offence is conspiracy, and in the other it 
is not; but, surely, all you want to do 
is to punish the offender, and why should 
you not effect your object in the easiest 
manner? This drafting is perfectly 
absurd; all the filigree work of your 
draftsmen here is absolutely needless, so 
far as your Resident Magistrates, who 
will have to administer this measure, 
are concerned. Do the Government 
think that they can reach, under the 
words proposed to be left out, persons 
whom they could not reach under the 
2nd sub-section —do they desire to 
punish men under the Conspiracy Clause 
for doing that which, if done by each 
man singly, would be perfectly legal ? 
Suppose a man goes round to a village 
to sell his cow, and he cannot get any- 
one to buy it, is every person who 
refuses to buy it to be punishable under 
this section ?—because there is your 
conspiracy at once. You have all con- 
spired not to buy the cow. That ap- 
pears to me to be perfectly absurd. 
Yet that seems to me to be what the 
clause provides for, for it says— 

“To induce any person or persons not to 
fulfil his or their legal obligations, and not to 
deal with anyone in the ordinary course of 
trade, business, or occupation.” 

That takes in absolutely everything. I 
am entitled to buy my cows from whom 
I like; but under this section I may be 
punished for agreeing not to buy them 
from a certain individual. Am I to be 


told that the Government are to forestal 
the market, so to speak—to rigg the 
market—in the interests of particular 
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persons? Ifa landlord sends his pigs 
into the market and fails to get a pur- 
chaser, are you going to punish every- 
one who refuses to buy except at their 
own price? That is what the clause 
really comes to. The idea in this clause 
that it is to be a criminal act “ not to 
deal with” a person is most grotesque. 
Lord Salisbury’s speeches are stuck up 
in letters of gold, I presume, at your 
firesides. If you read them, you will 
see that he says that you cannot, by 
legislation, interfere with Boycotting. 
He says that you cannot compel people 
to associate with a man—that if a man 
goes into church, and the other people 
present do not desire his society, no Act 
of Parliament that you can pass can 
compel them to pray with him. But 
apply this clause in this way, and you 
will see how iniquitous it is. If a man 
has cattle to sell, under the ordinary law 
= cannot compel people to buy them ; 

ut under this clause you will be able 
to doso. They may refuse to “deal” 
with him, and “deal’’ means “ buy.” 
Do let the Government consider well our 
proposal so far, at least, as ‘‘deal” is 
concerned. This word seems to me a 
repeating-rifle sort of thing—or rather, 
I should say, it is a grape-shot—it hits 
everywhere. To compel a man to sell 
you the necessaries of life is a very dif- 
ferent thing from compelling a man to 
buy them, and yet that is what this 
section effects. It goes up and down— 
it affects buying as well as selling. It 
is absurd to say even that Boycotting 
ever prevented persons from purchasing. 
Even the Primrose League does not pre- 
vent people from —— from their 
own political friends. Youcan always buy 
from people of your own way of think- 
ing ; but compel persons to sell things if 
you like; do not say, however, that I 
must deal with a certain person. I will 
not. I will not buy anything because it 
is the landlord’s—whether it is his pigs 
or potatoes, unless, indeed, I can get 
them at my own price. Why do not 
you pass an Act saying that these things 
shall be sold at such a price, and that if 
that price is not given it will be intimi- 
dation or conspiracy. I say this word 
** deal”’—and you should add “or sell” 
—is a preposterous thing to put into 
this section. You may make a man sell, 
but to compel a man to buy is a thing 
that all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men cannot make him do. 


Mr. T. UM. Healy 
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may have no money—he may plead the 
Bankruptcy Clauses of your Land Bill. 
I do ask the Solicitor General for Eng- 
land to make some statement on this 
matter, to give us his view of the sec- 
tion, and tell us what it means. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): I 
am sorry that my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Hackney (Sir 
Charles Russell) is not here for the pur- 
pose of moving the Amendment in his 
name, to which he attaches, and I think 
many of us attach, great importance. 
In his absence he has asked me to move 
the Amendment on his behalf. I wish 
to say that the object of the Amendment 
is to prevent that which is unquestion- 
ably an evilin Ireland. The object we 
have in view is to enable the tenant- 
farmers in that unhappy country to 
know the landmarks by which they may 
distinguish between lawful combination, 
as far as this Act is concerned, and com- 
bination within its meshes. I know it 
may be said that some forms of com- 
bination may be crime for summary 
punishment ; but we say give us some 
idea of what that crime is, however im- 
perfect, by which the tenants may know 
how they can keep outside the penalties 
of the Bill. This subject has already 
been, to some extent, discussed on an 
Amendment already brought forward, 
and in that which I have to say I shall 
endeavour to avoid going over the old 
ground, although it is impossible abso- 
lutely to avoid going over it. There 
have been several Amendments pro- 
posed tending in this direction. Among 
others an attempt was made to provide 
that no combination should be punish- 
able unless the means used were vio- 
lence and intimidation ; it was also pro- 
posed that the clause should be limited 
to cases of compulsion. ‘These Amend- 
ments have not been accepted. We are, 
therefore, now practically fighting in 
the last ditch, and, perhaps, I may say 
without any great hope of success, but 
still with the view of making clear the 
point at issue between the Government 
and ourselves. I —— that in the 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction that 
one man should not be punished for 
doing a thing which is innocent in the 
eye of the Criminal Law, merely because 
some other person combines with him to 
do the same thing—tkat unless the 
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means employed, or the thing aimed at, 
constitute a crime, persons should not 
be punishable for combining together. 
Now, there are some peculiarities I 
desire shortly to touch upon in the law 
of Ireland, with regard to conspiracy, 
contained in a few sentences in a sum- 
ming up of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, which 
distinguish the law of England from the 
law of Ireland, that is to say, so far as I 
know the law of England. I think no 
Judge in recent times has ever put in 
England the Law of Conspiracy to any- 
thing like the same use as that to which 
it has been put in the case of ‘ The 
Queen v. Parnell.” That learned Judge 
pointed out in that important trial that 
conspiracy consists in an agreement by 
two or more to do an unlawful act, or to 
do an act by unlawful means. I would 
point out that by the term “‘ unlawful” 
it is not intended to confine the mean- 
ing of the term unlawful to what is 
in itself criminal. The learned Judge 
says— 

“ Tf, for instance, a tenant withholds his rent,it 
is a violation of the right of the landlord; but 
it would not be a criminal act in a tenant, though 
it would be a violation of a right ; but if two or 
more agree to do that act there would be a 
criminal act.’’ 


I think it follows, from the law as here 
laid down, that it is possible, according 
to Irish Law, that there should be a 
conspiracy punishable which does not 
in any way involve a criminal object. 
Such a conspiracy might compass an un- 
lawful end; but it is no more criminal 
than my refusal to carry out a bargain 
I may make with a cabdriver. There 
is one other matter referred to in the 
same judgment—namely, the extreme 
ease with which evidence is received in 
cases of this kind. The Judge said— 
**T have to inform you that in the law of 
conspiracy there is no necessity that there 
should be an express act of conspiracy, but that 
the parties might then and there personally at- 
tempt to out the alleged purpose. It 
might be that the conspirators have never seen 
each other, and yet at law they are parties 
in a criminal proceeding.” 
That decision will not, I think, be dis- 
puted to be the Law of Ireland at the 
present time ; and I say it has never been 
equalled and never rivalled by any de- 
cision in England of the like severity. 
It must, however, be remembered that 
this will be the Law of Conspiracy in Ire- 
land before whatever tribunal a case 
arising out of the Act may come. Now let 
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me apply that to the payment of rent. 
There is a land war going on at the 
present time in Ireland. Let me sup- 
pose that 40 or 50 tenants on an estate 
did not pay the rent. Thenif itcan be 
inferred that there was combination 
among them not to pay rent, that would 
be a criminal conspiracy according to 
the law of Ireland ; and, further, it will 
not be necessary to show, in order to in- 
sureconviction according tothe judgment 
of Lord Fitzgerald, that they have = 
their heads together or even that they 
are acquainted with one another; and 
notwithstanding that it is possible they 
may be found guilty because they have 
done acriminal act. This is the conse- 
quence I wish to avoid under this Bill, 
and ifI am right in the view I take— 
namely, that this judgment of Judge 
Fitzgerald is the law, will the Govern- 
ment explain how it is that they can 
contend unless the present Proviso be 
adopted, that tenants, combining for 
the purpose of refusing to pay rent, 
which may be an unjust rent, are free 
from the meshes of this clause, or in 
other words, how this clause will not be 
available for the purpose of imposing 
criminal consequences upon the non- 
discharge of civil liabilities, a policy 
which I believe has been universally 
condemned? Whatever any man may 
think with reference to the propriety of 
refusing to pay rent, and I have never 
defended the non-payment of rent if 
honest and fair, no one can say that the 
non-payment of rent is criminal, and it 
is an abuse of language to speak of it 
as either a crime or an offence of such a 
character as deserves to be treated in an 
exceptional manner. I have referred to 
the fact that there is in Ireland a land 
war. Itis a war, a contest, or conflict 
substantially of the same character as 
that which was waged in England be- 
tween employers of labour and those per- 
sons who work for wages. The difficulty 
which existed in that case was solved 
in 1875 by a clause exactly the same as 
that which I am moving on behalf of 
my hen. and learned Friend. There 
must be Gentlemen in this House who 
recollect a keen, legal, and social con- 
test waged around that question, and 
how it was settled by declaring that 
if there was intimidation, if there 
was violence or undue compulsion, then 
the law might interfere in a criminal 
way; but if there was persuasion or the 
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mere pressure of social exclusion, then 
the law would be prevented from inter- 
fering. In the Act of 1875 the following 
section was introduced to regulate the 
relations between workmen and their 
employers. It was to the effect that an 
agreement or combination beween two 
or more persons to do, or procure to be 
done, any act in furtherance of a trade 
dispute between employers and work- 
men, should not be indictable as con- 
spiracy, if such act committed by one 
person would not be punishable as 
acrime. Now, the similar clause which 
I am about to move, and which, mutatis 
mutandis, will be identical in principle is 
this— 

** Provided that an agreement or combination 
by two or more persons to do or not to do, or 
procure to be done or not to be done, any of the 
matters aforesaid, shall not be punishable 
under this section as a crime if such doing or 
not doing by one person would not be punish- 
able as a crime according to the existing law.” 
The parallel is absolutely complete, so 
far as the principle of the proposed 
clause is concerned, and I desire to 
point out why the parallel of circum- 
stances is substantially identical. It 
has been said by the hon. Member for 
Peckham (Mr. Baumann) and other 
Gentlemen in the course of this debate, 
that there is a great difference between 
the two cases, inasmuch as in the case 
of those who are tenants in Ireland 
they would retain possession of the land, 
which, it is said, belongs to the landlord. 
Now, it is undoubtedly the case that they 
would retain possession of the land ; but 
that does not make any difference at all. 
To begin with, the land is partially the 
property of the tenants, and therefore 
not exclusively the property of the land- 
lords; but to rely upon that is to rely 
on a method of argument which utterly 
destroys all chance of arriving ata satis- 
factory analogy between the two cases. 
What I have heard with regard to trade 
disputes is, that you have a large num- 
ber of poor people who have a struggle 
between themselves on a point in which 
they are mutually interested. That 
being so, I am unable to see what is the 
difference between these two classes. 
Now, in justice to the proposal which I 
present to the Committee, 1 appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and particu- 
larly to those of them who are willing, 
if they can, to prevent this Bill being 
made the means of wresting from the 
tenants of Ireland rents which they can- 
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not pay, that while fighting intimidation, 
fighting violence, still more fighting 
against crime, that they should not 
allow this law of conspiracy to be so 
worked as to impose on the breach of a 
civil obligation the penalties attaching 
to a criminal offence. There is one 
other proposal in the Amendment of my 
hon. and learned Friend on which [ 
wish to address to the Committee a very 
few words. It is the second Proviso of 
the Amendment— 

“That this sub-section shall not be held or 

construed to create any new crime, and no per- 
son shall be punishable for conspiracy there- 
under, unless it be proved that the purpose 
of such conspiracy was either (1) the commis- 
sion of a crime, or (2) the attainment of some 
object by means which are criminal according 
to the existing law.”’ 
Now, as far as the first part of the second 
Proviso is concerned, I dare say it will 
be said that it has already been met by 
the words of the Amendment of the At- 
torney General for England; but I de- 
sire to point out to the Government that 
if they wish to try to meet Members who 
have honest objections to this Biil, they 
should admit such words as are in the 
first line of this Proviso, which make 
clear what we think is doubtful, and 
which, according to their own Law 
Officers, cannot affect the clause. This 
would limit the application of the 
punishment under the clause to every 
conspiracy which either attains, or seeks 
to attain, a criminal end, or seeks to 
attain a lawful end by criminal means. 
If this Bill be a Bill for the suppression 
of these crimes, surely it is never in- 
tended to leave the definition of them to 
the new tribunal. We are not seeking 
to codify the'law in any sense; we are 
only trying to limit that part of the law 
which is to be entrusted to a strange and 
novel jurisdiction. The ground on which 
I press this on the Government finally 
is this, as I have said before, that this 
is a case in which, unless great care be 
taken, it is most likely that the operation 
of the new jurisdiction will be to do that 
which is contrary to the principles of the 
Trades Unions Act, and, as I think, to 
the principles of Common Law generally 
—namely, to interfere by means of the 
Criminal Law between two parties to a 
civil contract, one of whom is alleged to 
have broken his contract. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 22, after the word “ Law,” to 
insert the words—‘ Provided that an agree- 
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ment or combination by two or more persons to 
do or not to do, or to procure to be done or not 
to be done, any of the matters aforesaid, shall 
not be punishable under this section as a crime 
if such doing or not doing by one person would 
not be punishable as a crime according to the 
existing Law. 

“ Provided further, that this sub-section 
shall not be held or construed to create any 
new crime, and no person shall be punish- 
able for conspiracy thereunder, unless it be 
proved that the purpose of such conspiracy 
was either (1) the commission of a crime, or 
(2) the attainment of some object by means 
which are criminal according to the existing 
Law.” —(Mr. Robert Reid.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. and learned Member 
for Dumfries will remember that he has 
in the course of his observations referred 
to the fact that the Law of Conspiracy 
has already been treated of in the pro- 
gress of this Committee. I think we 
have had four or five discussions on the 
subject, and under the circumstances the 
Committee will not, perhaps, be sur- 
prised if the Government do not propose 
to reiterate the arguments they have 
already put forward. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has made an obser- 
vation which has more than once been 
made in the course of this debate— 
namely, that the Law of Conspiracy in 
Ireland seems to differ from the Law of 
Conspiracy in England. NowTI have 
on one or two occasions denied that 
position, and I must deny it again. Of 
course the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must know that the law of the two 
countries is theoretically the same with 
reference to this matter. The Common 
Law of the two countries is the same, 
and any decision given in England would 
be received and quoted in the Courts of 
Law in Ireland. But, as far as I can 
gather from the statement of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the suggestion that 
there is a difference between the laws of 
the two countries is to be deduced from 
some observations taken here and there 
in the charge to the jury by Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald in the case of ‘The Queen v. 
Parnell.” Now I remind the Committee 
that those utterances of the Judge were 
not the final judgment upon any specific 
point of law raised before him. The 
charge was a long one, lasting over some 
hours, and the report which was in the 
paper was, I believe, never corrected by 
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the Judge himself. It is, no doubt, 
quite possible to take two or three sen- 
tences from a charge of that length and 
derive a meaning from them which would 
be entirely different from that which was 
in the mind of the Judge. It is neces- 
sary to look at the whole of the charge, 
and I contend that the instructions given 
to the jury by Mr. Justice Fitzgerald and 
Mr. Justice Barry were precisely similar 
to that which would have been given by 
any Judge in England. And it amounts 
to this—that, if the evidence produced 
in that case is to be accepted, it is quite 
sufficient to constitute a criminal con- 
spiracy according to the law of England; 
and I think if the hon. and learned 
Member would read the evidence he 
would, beyond all doubt, come to the 
conclusion that if that evidence were 
true the crime of conspiracy had been 
committed. He has referred to two 
particular points which were dealt with 
by the learned Judge. The first was the 
proposition that if two or more persons 
combine to do a certain act they might 
be guilty of criminal conspiracy, al- 
though if one person committed the act 
he would be guilty of no offence 
whatever. Now I do not think you can 
find anything in any interpretation of 
the English Law of Conspiracy which 
would show that that is not in harmony 
with the English Law. I am sure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will see 
that if there be a combination among 
men to make property perfectly useless 
to the owner, and they determine to 
carry out the intention so that it shall 
be useless, the combination ought to be 
punishable. Therefore it seems to me 
that the proposition laid down is in 
entire accordance with English Law. 
The other point in which the hon. and 
learned Member found fault with the 
statement of the learned Judge was that 
persons might be held to be engaged in 
a conspiracy with people whose names 
they did not know and whom they had 
never seen. Now, I think that is also a 
proposition for which there will be found 
to be foundation in the law. I gather 
from the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that if the law of 
Ireland was the same as the law of 
England his objection to the clause 
would not exist, or, at all events, not 
exist to such a degree as it does now. 
The hon. and learned Member has 
argued that it was reasonable to insert 
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the clause of the Trades Unions Act of 
1875 into this Bill, and there I differ 
from the hon. and learned Member 
again, and for the reason that it seems 
to me that the conditions are essentially 
different. In a Trade Union dispute the 
workmen merely combine in reference to 
a matter primd facie under their control 
—that is to say, their own labour in the 
future, whereas here the combination is 
with regard to something—namely, the 
land which, as the hon. and learned 
Member himself has admitted, belongs 
partly to the landlord. But even on the 
theory of dual ownership, the tenants’ 
ownership can only exist as long as he 
fulfils a particular obligation. The com- 
binations in Ireland refer to the land, 
which, according to the hon. and learned 
Member’s argument belongs to two 
parties, and the tenants combine to- 
gether for the purpose of retaining the 
whole of it for themselves. That seems 
to make the difference between the two 
cases complete and to leave no analogy 
between the case dealt with by the Act 
of 1875 and the present case. As far as 
I can judge, the first part of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
is already in our Bill by the Amend- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General. As far as the 2nd 
section of the Amendment is concerned, 
we can say no more than that we define 
in the Bill the object of the conspiracy, 
not attempting to codify the means of 
aiming at such object in any way. 
Having given our reasons why we 
cannot admit the Proviso of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, I venture to 
express a hope that the rest of the dis- 
cussion may be taken as quickly as 
ssible. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
The statement, which has been made by 
the Attorney General for Ireland by way 
of answer to my hon. and learned 
Friend, is that this particular section 
applies to land and does not apply to 
work. It must have escaped entirely 
the attention of my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland, that one of the very things pro- 
vided for by the section to which this 
addition is proposed to be made, is ex- 
actly the same as is the subject to which 
reference has been made, both by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. R. T. Reid) and the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland. It is not a question 
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of land alone. The Bill has these words 
‘Cor not to deal with, work for or hire 
any person or persons in the ordinary 
course of trade, business, or occupa- 
tion.” 

Mr. HOLMES: As far as the law 
with regard to Trade Unions is con- 
cerned, there is a special section in the 
Bill with reference to that. 

Mr. WADDY: That is not all the 
question. What I am endeavouring to 
point out is, that in order to make an 
argument against the clause we are told 
that this is only an Act relating to mat- 
ters connected with land. That I deny, 
and say thatdirectly wecome toSection 7 
of the Appendix, wefind it is not to apply 
to land only, but also to matters of trade. 
Therefore, I say that the whole argu- 
ment of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land falls to the ground at once. But 
this is not the real question; the diffi- 
culty we feel, and in respect of which we 
cannot get any answer, is much broader 
and wider. It is that this Law of Conspi- 
racy is one of the most objectionable, 
doubtful, and dangerous branches of our 
law which we have been endeavouring 
for years for the purpose of this coun- 
try and Ireland also to get within due 
limits, as far asit is possible, to define 
it. And now you are proposing to estab- 
lish a new series of offences, and when 
you establish those offences and bring 
them within the reach of this exceed- 
ingly dangerous branch of law you 
refuse to define what they are. Itisa 
principle that every penal Statute shall 
be construed as strictly as possible, and 
when we ask you to do that, we are 
told in almost so many words that you 
really will not do it; that it is not safe, 
and that you decline to codify the law. 
No one wants you to codify the law. If 
you were dealing with the whole law 
you might say that, but you are here 
dealing with only part of it. You are 
now establishing an entirely new set of 
offences, and when we ask fora clear and 
definite statement of what these offences 
are, we cannot get them defined. I wish 
to point out that the real danger arises 
very much from the forum before which 
these matters are to be tried. You have 
quoted one paragraph from the very 
learned work of a learned friend of mine, 
which is cited against us constantly in a 
very learned fashion— 

‘* But let me remind you that it is true there 
may be cases in which acts done by several 
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under agreement ought to be punished, 
although the same acts ought not to be 
punished if done without agreement.” 
We agree; but the paragraph which 
follows is one which you seem to for- 
get. It is to the effect, that these 
offences ought to be specifically and 
carefully defined. Now this is the one 
thing which I want to drive home; 
ou will not define the offence; you 
will not allow these people in Ireland to 
know when they are in danger ; you are 
going to establish a new jurisdiction of 
a novel character before which these 
offences are to be tried, and that is why 
we call upon you to let them know where 
they are going wrong. Weare told that 
it is very difficult to codify the law, and 
yet these extraordinary difficulties are 
thrown in the way of our carrying out 
this improvement. We are told by an 
eminent authority that there is great 
danger in this law and the working of 
it, lest the Judge should be tempted to 
declare it a criminal offence to combine 
to do anything which is opposed to his 
political or social views. When we know 
that this is recognized by trained lawyers 
and Judges, and when we know that 
you are going to leave the clause in the 
hands of Resident Magistrates, then I 
think it is really too bad, seeing that 
time after time we have asked you to 
throw something like a light on the sub- 
ject, that the Government should say— 
‘You have asked for it before, but we 
cannot give it.” But, inasmuch as this 
is a new Statute from beginning to end, 
we shall continue to ask, perhaps in 
vain, for such information as is neces- 
sary for us to understand your Bill, and 
particularly on behalf of those persons 
who are to be ruled by it. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) : This 
is one of the Amendments to the Bill 
which it may be said will divide the 
sheep from the goats; it will distinguish 
between those who are prepared to sup- 
port a measure for putting down crime, 
and those who are prepared to support a 
measure for putting down the tenant 
farmers in Ireland. It is an Amendment 
which raises a principle incontestable in 
itself, and which, I venture to say, is one 
that is not in harmony with the best 
part of English Law. Mr. Wright’s 
book has often been referred to in the 
course of this discussion, and I am sur- 

rised that the Government have not 
earned a lesson from that book. Mr. 
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Wright shows that there is no such 
thing as Common Law conspiracy in the 
sense in which Common Law is generally 
understood ; he shows, also, beyond the 
shadow of doubt, that conspiracy was 
developed by the Star Chamber, and 
that it was not a part of the Common 
Law. This is not the first time that the 
House of Commons has had before it 
the subject of conspiracy. It has been 
before the House on its merits when it 
was raised without any Party feeling or 
any sinister object and viewed purely as 
a question of law. The question was 
raised by the Conservative Government 
in 1880, and what were the provisions 
with regard to conspiracy which the 
Conservative Government proposed as a 
codification of the English Law? This 
will be found in Sections 361-2 of the 
Criminal Code introduced by Sir John 
Holker, the Attorney General for Eng- 
land in 1880. Now, these provisions are 
very remarkable, because they are pro- 
visions which are drawn on the line of 
Mr. Wright’s book ; they are provisions 
which are entirely in harmony with this 
Amendment, and if the Government 
would accept them in substitution for 
their criminal clauses in the present Bill, 
I venture to say there would be very 
little difficulty in carrying the Bill 
through the House. Clause 360 of Sir 
John Holker’s Bill provides that every- 
one is guilty of crime and liable to five 
years’ penal servitude who conspires with 
any persons to commit any crime punish- 
able with penal servitude. The second 
clause provides that conspiracy to do 
what is not punishable with penal servi- 
tude shall be visited with a penalty of 
two years’ imprisonment. Beyond these, 
the only provision was to deal with con- 
spiring to prevent the collection of rates 
or taxes ; everyone was to be guilty of 
crime, and liable to two years’ imprison- 
ment who conspires to prevent the col- 
lection of rates and taxes, the levying or 
collection of which is authorized by law. 
With that provision also we do not 
quarrel. These are the things which the 
Tory Government of 1880 specified in 
brizging before this House in a codified 
form, what they considered to be the 
Law of Conspiracy, and I think they have 
there an example which they will be 
doing well to follow in the present case. 


But they have not done this for a reason 
which we can all understand, a reason 
which I have stated to be, that this Bill 
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is not intended to put down crime, but 
is a Tory measure to aid the landlords in 
extorting exorbitant rents. 

Mr. HENRY EH. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I am sorry to see that the 
Government are disposed to reply to this 
Amendment by silence. I can quite 
understand that there have been Amend- 
ments put forward in the course of the 
Committee stage on this Bill with regard 
to which the Government would be jus- 
tified in at once announcing their deci- 
sion, and asking the Committee to divide 
upon the question; but this, I think, 
perhaps, is the most important Amend- 
ment which has been moved upon this 
clause, and possibly the most important 
Amendment to the clause on the Paper. 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland if he 
would consider this case a little more 
fully than, perhaps, he has hitherto done, 
and not ask the Committee to come to a 
decision simply upon the non possumus of 
the Attorney General for Ireland? Iam 
not going to discuss the Law of Con- 
spiracy, which has, no doubt, been fully 
discussed on recent occasions ; but it was 
hardly fair, on the part of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, to say that this is 
the same question which has been raised 
over and over again. I do not think 
it is. The Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Hackney (Sir 
Charles Russell), which was moved with 
so great ability by him, assumes the law 
to be what the Attorney General for Ire- 
land says it is; it takes it for granted 
that the law is the same in Ireland as 
in England. It is not the argument 
that the law is to be altered; my 
hon. and learned Friend says that in 
England there is a protection afforded 
against the unjust application of the 
law in certain cases, and the pur- 
pose of this Amendment is to ask that 
that protection may be afforded in Ire- 
land. We are agreed with reference to 
the first great principle of the Law of 
Conspiracy—namely, that it is conspiring 
unlawfully to do an unlawful thing; 
that the second is conspiring unlawfully 
to do a lawful thing; and then there is 
the third distinction, of which we have 
heard so much lately—the combination 
of two or more persons to do a thing 
which would not be unlawful if done by 
one singly. We do not dispute the law. I 
will not argue Judge Fitzgerald’s charge; 
but we say that in England, after a long 
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and protracted struggle, a protection has 
been given against an unfair application 
of the Law of Conspiracy to a specific 
class of persons dealing with their own 
industry, and we ask that the same pro- 
tection should be given in Ireland. I 
would put this case before the Chief 
Secretary, because it is one which was 
set up bya great authority on this ques- 
tion. He said, on this question, that the 
sub-section which was then before the 
Committee assumed that to be a crime 
which was not a crime—namely, a com- 
bination to effect a breach of contract. 
Upon that point at the time the whole 
Liberal agitation turned. The work- 
men claimed the right to break their 
contract singly and jointly, and to 
induce others to do the like, subject 
only to proceedings which might be 
taken in a Civil Court. Now that is 
precisely the case of the tenants in Ire- 
land; they claim the right to break 
their contract singly, and induce others 
to do the like. This was the very ques- 
tion afterwards successfully dealt with 
in the House of Commons by the efforts 
of the right hon. and learned Member 
for Bury (Sir Henry James) and the 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt), and others. ‘The prin- 
ciple was accepted by the Conservative 
Government, and the legislation was 
embodied in the Act of 1875. It was 
admitted on all hands, notably by the 
Conservative Government, and parti- 
cularly by Sir Richard Cross, that 
the law which made breach of con- 
tract criminal did not apply as against 
workmen. We say that the principal, 
almost the sole, industry in Ireland is 
the cultivation of land, and that it is 
just as much a staple as the manufacture 
of cotton in Lancashire; and iron in 
Staffordshire, and that the workmen in 
Ireland are entitled to tha same protec- 
tion in Ireland in respect of their com- 
binations to keep up the value of their 
labour as the workmen engaged in Eng- 
land in those industries. An hon. Mem- 
ber opposite said the other night that 
the difference between the two classes 
was, that in Ireland the men were work- 
ing with somebody else’s property, 
whereas in England they were working 
with their own, The Attorney General 
for Ireland said just now that a man had 
a right to make what terms he could 
with reference to his own labour, but 
that it does not apply to the price which 
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aman pays for the use of land. My 
hon. and learned Friend seca to the 
dual ownership of land in Ireland; but I 
do not think that that does much to 
strengthen the case ; I think the argu- 
ment would be as strong without that. I 
think where you have an industry which 
cannot be made valuable without the 
labour of another, it would be right to 
bring it under this clause. But the ques- 
tion in England was not with rega«d to 
the man’s own wages, it was with regard 
to the wages of other people. What was 
done in England was not to establish the 
right to protect their own contracts, but 
the right to induce others to break theirs. 
The principle of strikes is this—the em- 
ployer wants to reduce wages; there are 
always a number of men who are willing 
to goon at the reduced wages; but the 
heads of the industry say no, it is the 
interest of the class that we should not 
have the wages reduced ; and therefore 
they apply strong measures in their own 
interests in order to compel their fellow- 
workmen not to work at the rate of 
wages which the majority judge to be 
inimical to the trade. It was under 
those circumstances that the Legislature 
stepped in and said that the men should 
not be punished for the act of combi- 
nation, Sir James Stephen has well 
put this case. He said that the Act of 
1875 protects all combinations in further- 
ance of trade disputes, and with respect 
to such questions, provided positively 
that no crime should be treated as in- 
dictable conspiracy, unless the Act agreed 
upon would be criminal if done by a 
single person. That is what Sir James 
Stephen sums up as the law of this 
country in reference to trade disputes, 
and that is what we ask shall be the 
law in reference to these land disputes in 
Ireland. If the act is a criminal one 
between men, let it be criminally dealt 
with. We do not say a word against 
that. Thatis not our meaning; but we 
do mean that where it is a case of simple 
combination to break a contract, then 
we say unless that offence is not crimi- 
nal if committed by one man, it is un- 
fair and unjust to make it criminal when 
done by four, five, or 20 men in com- 
bination. Now, I ask the Government 
for a moment to strip this question 
of a good deal of the prejudice which 
has been involved in it. I ask the 
Government to agree that the tenants 
of Ireland, who work with the raw 
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material of land, should have the 
same protection which after a long 
struggle was granted to the workmen 
in England. The Act of 1875 has been 
found to work well in thiscountry. There 
have since that Act was passed been 
fewer strikes, and a better state of feel- 
ing between the employers and work- 
men; and therefore I hope that the 
Government will look at this question 
from a statesmanlike point of view, and 
not strain the Bill into an instrument of 
oppression for the enforcement of civil 
contracts. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): The circumstances which 
the right hon. Member has referred to 
as the reason for the passing of the Act 
of 1875 are not, in my opinion, analogous 
to the present position if Ireland. The 
ground of adoption of the principle of 
the Act was that, by a series of judg- 
ments in Court, and the unfortunate ex- 
tension of the law in England, the Law 
of Conspiracy was made to apply in a 
very harsh manner to the case of the work- 
men ; and what you have to show is that 
there is some corresponding extension 
which has been found to be unfair to 
the tenants of Ireland, and if that were 
proved to have taken place, there would 
be something in the contention of the 
right hon. Gentleman. We say there 
is no such analogy or extension with 
regard to the tenants in Ireland ; and it 
is on that ground that we refuse to make 
this an opportunity for either altering 
or codifying the Law of Conspiracy. If 
it had been shown that the Law of Con- 
spiracy had been interpreted either by 
Irish or English Courts harshly, and was 
of an oppressive character, then as I 
have said, there would have been more 
strength in the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but there has been no 
such attempt. I admit we should be 
most cautious in dealing with the Law 
of Conspiracy at all; but as we do not 
attempt that, the right hon. Member 
must allow us to pursue what we con- 
sider to be the expedient course of 
leaving the Law of Conspiracy as it is, 
because there has been no adequate 
reason for engaging in the Herculean 
task of codification. 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I think the right hon. Gentleman is 
capable of being answered in a single 
sentence. He said if it were a fact that 
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the Irish Law of Conspiracy had been 
proved to be as harsh towards the ten- 
ants in [reland as the English Law has 
been to the workmen in England, that 
then there ought to be protection given. 
I take that to be his proposition. But 
the Law of Conspiracy has not hitherto 
acted harshly towards the tenants in 
Ireland, because they have had the pro- 
tection of trial by jury. Whatever doc- 
trine the Judges may have laid down on 
this subject, it was necessary that when 
a harsh interpretation was placed upon 
the law that it should come before a 
jury. The right hon. Gentleman has 
admitted that English Judges have put 
a harsh interpretation on the law, which 
bore harshly on British artizans. There 
have been cases of unjust interpretation 
by the English Judges; and I myself 
have got those judgments overruled in 
principle and practice. Well, the doc- 
trine is the same in Ireland. The Irish 
tenant, up to this time, has had the pro- 
tection of juries of his own class, which 
has prevented injustice being done. But 
we say, if you remove the protection of 
trial by jury from the Irish tenants, and 
place the law in the hands not of Resi- 
dent Magistrates, but at all events, of 
Judges, without the protection of trial 
by jury, then you are almost certain to 
get the same result as you have had in 
England. That is my answer to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He said— 
**Prove me the danger in the past; ” 
but it is not danger in the past that we 
are dealing with—it is danger in the 
future, arising out of a specific provision 
of this Bill, against which we think ade- 
quate protection should be given. 

Mr. A. COHEN (Southwark, W.): I 
have only one observation to make on 
the argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland. I think the hon. and learned 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Waddy) 
showed that that argument was of a very 
insufficient validity, because the clause 
we are now considering is not limited 
to land at all. If the argument were 
good for anything, the Attorney General 
for Ireland ought to be ready to strike out 
all words except those relating to land. 
But let me give an example, which I think 
the Committee will at once see has a 
most important bearing on the whole 
Trish Question. Suppose 100 tenants 
were to agree together that they would 
uot allow anyone to take land from a 
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landlord who has evicted his tenants for 
non-payment of rent, can any lawyer 
say that such an agreement would be 
indictable for conspiracy? I defy any 
lawyer who has studied the law with 
great care to say that would be so. 
That shows the correctness of the view 
which is stated in Mr. Wright’s book ; 
and I say that if the Government have 
read it, having referred to that book in 
connection with the Ist clause, they 
ought to come to the same conclusion at 
which the author has arrived—that is, 
that the whole Law of Conspiracy is 
Judge-made law. I say that when the 
Legislature is asked to pass a measure 
which we were informed the other night 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland is a 
permanent measure, and if by that mea- 
sure it is intended to give the Resident 
Magistrates in Ireland summary juris- 
diction over a certain class of offences, it 
is the absolute duty of the Legislature 
to take care that those offences are 
clearly defined, or that they are only 
such offences as are known to the Eng- 
lish Law, and clearly as ascertainable 
according to that law. Butit is admitted 
and proved beyond doubt that, according 
to English Law, it is extremely doubtful 
what are and what are not indictable 
conspiracies, and we ask the Govern- 
ment to tell us what they mean. Do 
they mean to make any conspiracies in- 
dictable other than those which are not 
crimes to-day, because they are not cri- 
minally done by individuals? If they say 
that that is their intention, then they 
ought to tell us what other specific 
offences they intend to include; and if 
that is not their intention—and I do not 
believe they have quite made up their 
minds—then they are bound to accept 
our Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I gladly 
accept the challenge of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). 
He said—and I heard him with surprise 
—that if it could be proved that there 
had been in Ireland the same harsh 
exercise of the Law of Conspiracy as was 
admitted to have taken place in regard 
to English artizans, he would admit we 
had a case for this Amendment. I 
gladly accept the challenge, and I am 
perfectly astonished that the right hon. 
Gentleman could make such a challenge 
in the face of the debates that have 
taken place. Such a statement coming 
from the Chief Secretary for Ireland is 
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ample proof of the necessity of repeating 
some of these matters over and over 
again. I do not intend to read at any 
length extracts from the now famous 
charge of Justice Fitzgerald, which has 
been so repeatedly referred to in this 
House; but I must read a couple of 

assages from that charge. What did 
Seutths Fitzgerald say in regard to the 
Law of Conspiracy? He said— 

‘*Now, gentlemen, having dealt thus shortly 
with the information, let me unfold to you 
what the Law of Conspiracy is, and how it 
bears on the case.”’ 


The case at issue was the combination 
of the tenants of Ireland to obtain a re- 
duction of rents. Then Justice Fitzgerald 
gave a definition of conspiracy which 
has been often quoted. He said— 

“Tf, for instance, a tenant withholds his 
rent, that is a violation of the right of his 
landlord to receive it, but it would not be a 
criminal act, though it would be a violation of 
aright; but if two or more incite him to do 
that act, their agreement so to incite him is by 
the law of the land an offence.”’ 


Can anything be more clear or more 
distinct than that? I maintained the 
other day, and I repeat now, that that 
definition of the Law of Conspiracy in- 
cludes within its scope every single 
meeting that has been summoned in 
Ireland, whether in Ulster or Munster, 
for the purpose of getting a reduction of 
rent, because there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that on all those 
Northern estates, where there was no 
question of Nationalist organization, 
the speakers at meetings did incite their 
brother tenants to withhold their rents 
for the purpose of getting a reduction. 
Now, Sir, I noticed that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 
attempted in his speech to explain away 
the charge of Justice Fitzgerald. He 
endeavoured to water it down, for he 
said it was very unfair to fix upon cer- 
tain short extracts from a long charge 
thus, and pin a Judge to them as an 
expression of his opinion. Justice Fitz- 
gerald is a man eminently able to dis- 
tinguish between the different portions 
of his address; and in the first place, 
he laid down what the law was, then 
he proceeded to apply it to the facts of 
the case. But I do not rest myself 
there. It has been my fate to have been 
three times tried in Ireland for criminal 
conspiracy. The first time I was tried 
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by Justice Fitzgerald, and the charge 
from which I have quoted was the 
charge in the case. I was then tried 
before the Queen’s Bench in Dublin by 
Chief Justice O’Brien, and in that trial 
I was convicted because there was no 
jury, and I was sentenced in heavy bail, 
which the Government failed in estreat- 
ing, because they were met by the 
barrier of a jury. But, Sir, in my 
second trial, before the Queen’s Bench, 
I was convicted of criminal conspiracy. 
On what charge? On this charge, and 
no other—that I had incited tenants in 
Ireland to withhold their rents with the 
view of getting a reduction. I tried to 
put in the plea of justification on account 
of intent ; but Chief Justice O’ Brien, and, 
subsequently, Justice Murphy, declared 
they would allow no evidence bearing 
on the intent, as the intent was nothing 
to the point. They precluded me from 
examining witnesses as to my intent. 
Chief Justice O’ Brien took up the charge 
of Justice Fitzgerald and made it the 
basis of his judgment. He said that was 
a definition of the Law of Conspiracy 
laid down by one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Irish Judges; it had 
become classical, and would become an 
authority in all future cases. That was 
my second experience of the Law of 
Conspiracy in Ireland, and I admit I 
approach the consideration of this case 
from a totally different point of view 
from that from which it has been dis- 
cussed for the last half-hour. I am not 
a lawyer, but, I am sorry to say, I am 
learned in the application of the law. 
My third trial was before Justice 
Murphy, so I have the widest experience 
of the views of the Irish Judges. Now, 
what occurred at my third trial? Justice 
Murphy pursued precisely the same 
course as Chief Justice O’Brien—he 
quoted the charge of Justice Fitzgerald, 
said that charge had now become 
classical, and was a definition of the 
law in which all Irish Judges would in 
future go when trying cases of con- 
spiracy. He said that on the one issue 
whether I had incited tenants to with- 
hold their rents with a view of getting 
a reduction, I was guilty of the crime of 
conspiracy, and he distinctly directed 
the jury to convict. What saved me 


was the same thing that has saved many 
men, and nullified the Law of Seditious 
Libel in this country—namely, the moral 
sense of the jury. Although the jury 
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were not farmers, they refused to take 
the definition of the law from the Judge, 
and they decided that I was not guilty 
of any crime. It is monstrous for the 
Government to argue as if they are 
simply leaving the law as it stands. 
What did the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land say? He said he declined to 
attempt to define the Law of Conspiracy. 
‘‘ We think we are justified in leaving 
the law as it stands to be interpreted 
by a competent tribunal.” Those were 
the words of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland—‘‘ to be interpreted by a com- 
petent tribunal.” That is to say, that 
this law, which has exercised the greatest 
Judges of England, which has been 
matter of the highest controversy in this 
House for years, is to be relegated for 
its interpretation to a bench of Irish 
magistrates, and this House, which did 
not hesitate, when called upon in the 
interests of English working men, to 
override and reverse the decisions of the 
most learned lawyers in England, now 
hesitates to place any limit or restriction 
upon the jurisdiction of these competent 
tribunals in Ireland, to whom the un- 
fortunate tenant-farmers are to be 
handed over. Now, Sir, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland dwelt with great 
force on what he considered to be the 
fact—that there is no analogy between 
the case of the Irish tenant farmer and 
the case of the English artizan. Icom- 
pletely and absolutely deny that any man 
has a right to make such a statement. 
No analogy! I fail to see how there 
can be analogy between any two cases 
unless there is between these two. 
Strongly as the case was put by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), 
they failed to put it as strongly as it 
ean be put. Why is it that a demand 
was made in England for the protection 
of men labouring for wages only? Be- 
cause your farmers are capitalists ; they 
employ labour with their capital, and 
therefore the demand for protection for 
their employment came from the labour- 
ing men. What isthe analogy which is 
absolutely strict? It is that four-fifths 
of the farmers of Ireland are absolutely 
working men, earning wages out of the 
land. Well, if they are deprived of 
that land they are reduced to beggary 
and starvation. And allow me to re- 
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mind the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
what this comes to—what the applica- 
tion of such theories comes to. It 
comes to this—that the fact is, men are 
legislating for a country the conditions of 
whose population they are unacquainted 
with. Let the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land come down to East Mayo, where 
there is, practically speaking, no wage- 
earning population, and he will see the 
absurdity of saying that the same pro- 
tection should not be afforded to the 
tenant farmers of Ireland as is afforded 
to the labourers of England. They ac- 
cuse us of exciting these people to hold 
other men’s property while refusing to 
pay for it. Have the landlords not got 
their legal rights? Have we incited, in 
a single instance, the farmers of Ireland 
to resist by force of arms, or by force of 
any kind, the enforcement of legal 
rights? Nothing of the sort. The 
legal remedy is always open to the land- 
lord, and he can, by legal process, 
recover possession of his property ; and, 
therefore, it is monstrously untrue to 
say we incite these people to hold an- 
other man’s property; and in the end 
the landlord, under the law as it stands 
at present, can get a great deal more 
than his just rights. If the tenant 
refuses to pay an exorbitant rent, the 
landlord can not only take back his 
property, but he can also take from the 
tenant the whole of his property, and 
that is what is being done in Ireland 
every day. It is a monstrously illusory 
argument to tell us the tenants of Ire- 
land are holding other men’s property 
because they do not of their own free 
wills walk out of their farms. They 
remain in possession of their holdings, 
but the landlords have a tremendous 
remedy by which they can recover their 
property—a remedy they have shown 
they are not slow to use.. It remains 
for the Government to tell us on what 
real and substantial grounds they deny 
that the tenants of Ireland stand in 
precisely the same position to the gene- 
ral population of Ireland as the artizans 
of this country do to the general popu- 
lation of England. It remains for the 
Government to tell us on what ground 
they refuse to the tenants of Ireland the 
same protection they have given to the 
artizansof England. In myopinion, the 
Irish tenant has a stronger case for pro- 
tection than the artizan of England, 
because the latter is free to go and, 
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labour where he likes—he carries his 
fortune at his fingers’ ends; but the 
poor tenant of Ireland is chained to the 
one spot of earth, not only by senti- 
mental feelings—which are enormously 
strong—but by property, which he must 
leave behind and be robbed of if he 
leaves the spot. His position is much 
more defenceless and weaker than that 
of the artizan of England, and, there- 
fore, I say he deserves greater protec- 
tion under these circumstance. I utterly 
fail to understand on what grounds the 
Government persist in their present posi- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland distinctly 
stated that if we could show that this 
harsh assertion of the Law of Con- 
spiracy had been made against the Irish 
tenants he would admit we had a strong 
ease. I contend that we have fully 
shown the fact to him, and now I 
earnestly ask him to give a reason 
why he should persist in rejecting 
this Amendment. There is only one 
other point I desire to refer to. I 
am not sure whether it was the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland or the Attorney 
General for Ireland who said the sup- 
porters of this Amendment had over- 
looked the provision protecting trades 
unions in Ireland. Why do you need 
to protect trades unions by a special pro- 
vision if this Act is not to deprive Irish 
farmers of the rights you have secured 
to English labour? The very existence 
of that provision is the condemnation of 
this clause; it is a declaration that by 
this Act you mean to say that the tenant 
farmers of Ireland—the small tenant 
farmers of Ireland who constitute four- 
fifths of the population—are inferior 
beings, not fit to stand on the same foot- 
ing as their English bretheren, and it is 
by that declaration alone you will see the 
condemnation of your Act in the eyes of 
the working men of this country. 

Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 
S.): I have listened with the greatest 
interest to the whole of this debate, and 
desire to address a few words to the 
Committee. A great deal has been said 
of the book which has been written by 
Mr. Wright upon the Law of Conspiracy. 
I cannot help thinking that the book has 
been more referred to than read. I 
have, whilst the debate has proceeded, 
carefully read and re-read that admir- 
able work, and endeavoured to realize 
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ference to this branch of English juris 
prudence. It seems to me the argu- 
ments in this case have too technical a 
character. Let me try to present the 
state of affairs as far as this particular 
section is concerned. “As Mr.’ Wright 
points out, the whole of this branch 
of the Criminal law is Judge-made— 
it is exclusively the product of the 
judicial mind. Excellent as judicial 
legislation has been with reference to 
Commercial Law, unfortunately, in deal- 
ing with Criminal Law we always find 
that the judicial mind is rather in favour 
of arbitrary treatment. The state of the 
law with reference to combination is this 
—First of all we have combinations to do 
what, if done by one person, would be 
lawful, by means which would be law- 
ful. It is agreed on all hands that such 
combinations are lawful. Then we have 
agreements by workmen not to work ex- 
cept on certain terms; and here I come 
to the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) which seems to me 
to be utterly opposed to the principles of 
criminal jurisprudence with reference to 
combination. As I understand the law 
laid down by Mr. Wright, it is not the 
Common Law, and never has been the 
Common Law of this country, that com- 
binations by workmen not to work ex- 
cept upon certain terms are illegal. The 
trade combinations which have been re- 
ferred to were made distinctly illegal 
by old Statutes, and it was based 
upon these old Statutes that our Judges 
directed juries to convict. It was in 
consequence of the decisions in these 
cases that the Masters and Servants’ Act 
of 1875 was passed. It is distinctly 
stated in Mr. Wright’s book that all com- 
binations of this kind were perfectly 
legal, with the single exception of the 
combination of the trades union. I will 
upon this point give an authority which 
is highly respected in this House—the 
authority of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James). In the debate upon the 
Masters and Servant’s Act, in 1873, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said— 
“In punishing what the law called conspiracy 
we were punishing what working-men called 
combination. They were bound to combine, and 
their experience was that without combination 
all attempts to improve their condition were 
hopeless. The gas stokers were punished be- 


cause admitting their right to combine, they 
had combined to break a contract, and because 
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under Section 14 of the Master and Servant 
Act that was a criminal offence. It would not 
have been criminal on the part of any other 
subject of the Realm, but it was criminal in 


them.’’—(3 Hansard, [216] 607.) 
So much for legal combinations by work- 
men or others to improve their position. 
Now wecome to the combinations which 
are distinctly criminal. A criminal com- 
bination to do something is either to do 
something which is criminal or to do 
something which is perfectly legal by 
criminal means. It is only the interme- 
diate class, a very large and varied class 
of combinations, which is left at large 
under this section, and which we, on 
this side of the House, say should be 
clearly defined. Iam quite willing to 
admit that there is the greatest difference 
between the dicta in reference to this 
class of cases of learned Judges on this 
side, and learned Judges on the other 
side of the Irish Channel. I wish to be 
perfectly fair, because it is very im- 
rtant we should realize the true 
earings of the case. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) has mentioned some 
cases. Perhaps the Committee will 
bear with me while I mention one or two 
cases in corroboration of this view— 

** A conspiracy to injure a man in his private 
property, a conspiracy to prevent all customers 
coming to his shop, what is that but a civil 
injury? A conspiracy to injure two men com- 
bining to interfere with a man’s civil right is 
indictable.’’ 

What does Mr. Wright say in reference 
to that dictum of Mr. Justice Erle ? “ It 
is conceived,” says Mr. Wright— 

“*That these expressions, for the most part 
only amounting to a question or a doubt are not 
sufficient to establish exceptions to the principles 
involved in the decisions given before.’ 
Namely, that a combination to injure is 
not criminal unless criminal means be 
used. Now, Mr.Courtney, itis precisely 
this class of case in which it is ad- 
mitted on the Treasury Bench that the 
act is not, per se, in itself illegal, but in 
which something may be done which 
may possibly be injurious or unlawful, 
that we are asked to deliberately with- 
draw from the only safeguard which, 
for generations, has preserved the 
humbler classes in this country from 
the injustice which would have been 
done them if these dicta had not been 
actually withstood by juries. I was 
greatly surprised to hear the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
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General (Sir Richard Webster) say he 
thought two of the Irish Resident Ma- 
gistrates were better than 12 jurymen 
in England or in Ireland. I am sure 
Liberal Members do not wish to make 
any reflection upon the competency of 
the Resident Magistrates of Ireland; 
but I think every sensible man will 
admit that these questions of nicety and 
delicacy, involving the greatest Cun- 
stitutional consequences, are questions 
which should not be withdrawn from 
juries. I quite agree with my right 
hon. and learned Friends that if we 
must have this odious Act the Govern- 
ment ought at least to define the crimi- 
nal acts which they are going to create. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Mr. Courtney, I desire to say 
a very few words in support of the 
Amendment of my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. R. T. Reid). I think that 
no one can read the remarks of Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald in the Parnell case 
without coming to the conclusion that he 
goes very far beyond any decision of 
English Judges in similar cases, that he 
has laid down a doctrine which goes very 
far beyond the Law of Conspiracy as de- 
fined in any of the law books or de- 
cisions of English Judges, and without 
questioning the law of that learned 
Judge, Icannot but think it would be 
very desirable that his ruling should be 
revised by the Superior Court, either the 
Superior Court of Ireland or the Su- 
preme Court of England—namely, the 
House of Lords. At present, the ruling 
of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald must be taken 
as conclusive, and it is absolutely certain 
that that ruling will be accepted as the 
law by the Resident Magistrates in Ire- 
land. Well, now there will be no appeal 
under the clause before us, if it is passed 
in its present shape, except to a single 
Judge—namely, the Judge of the County 
Court. There will be no possibility of 
appeal from the Resident Magistrate to 
the higher tribunals of Ireland, or even 
of England. It will be quite possible 
when this clause is passed into law that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) may be summoned 
before a magistrate and committed to 
prison for six months for merely re- 
commending tenants to combine for a 
reduction of rent. It is quite pos- 
sible that anybody in the position of 
the hon. Member may be summoned be- 
fore one of the Resident Magistrates in 
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Ireland and sentenced to prison for six 
months with hard labour, without the 
possibility of his appealing to the higher 
tribunals of either Ireland or England. 
That would be a great scandal, one of 
the greatest scandals possible in the 
country. It is surely very undesirable 
auy such thing should take place. For 
my part, I think that the case of the 
small tenants of Ireland for protection 
is even a stronger one than that of the 
labourers of England, because they 
have an interest in the property of the 
holdings in respect of which the dispute 
arises; and having that interest it is 
most important that they should be put 
in a position in which they can freely 
combine for the purpose of obtaining 
just rents in respect of their holdings. 
The clause which is now before us pre- 
vents them having that free power of 
combination, and it is for that reason I 
most strongly oppose it, and earnestly 
hope the Amendment of my hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. R. T. Reid) will be 
passed. I have put a question to the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes); but as yet neither he nor any 
Member of the Government has ven- 
tured to answer it. I put this ques- 
tion—Suppose 50 or 60 small tenants 
in Ireland, feeling themselves un- 
justly treated in regard to rent, com- 

ine together, and four or five of 
the leading men summon the tenants 
together and advise them to strike 
against their rents, will the four or five 
men be liable to be summoned, under 
the clause as it stands, before a Resident 
Magistrate, and to be convicted and sent 
to prison with hard labour? No answer 
has as yet been given from the Govern- 
ment Bench to that question, and I pre- 
sume, therefore, it cannot be answered ; 
because under this clause, as it stands, 
it will be possible to commit these men 
to prison. I say that is a position pre- 
cisely similar to that of the labourers of 
England before the Act of 1875; and if 
the analogy holds good, as I believe it 
does, we ought to give the same pro- 
tection to the tenants of Ireland as we 
have given to the labourers of England 
under the Act of 1875. There is nolaw 
in any country in Europe in which a 
similar Law of Conspiracy exists. Even 
in India people cannot be convicted of 
conspiracy under such conditions. I 
maintain that the law of Europe and of 
India is opposed to the clause now before 
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us, and, therefore, I hope the Committee 
will agree with the Amendment of my 
hon. and learned Friend. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I must say the conduct of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite is not, in my judgment 
calculated to shorten discussion. Mr. 
Courtney, this is a Bill you would not 
apply to niggers, and yet you mean to 
apply it toIrishmen ; and when thatright 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre)— 
a Privy Counsellor, an ex-Cabinet Mi- 
nister—refers to the fact that hon. Mem- 
bers of this House may get certain im- 
prisonment, hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite, who weep over a 
wounded land-grabber, and who groan 
in spirit if the tail of a cow is cut off, 
think it is calculated to promote dis- 
cussion in this House by gloating before- 
hand over the action of their Resident 
Magistrates. Now, let me say that, 
whatever this House of Commons may 
do, whatever hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway may think, and whatever 
Rules you may enforce, we will fight 
you as long as we can sit on these 
Benches. I tell hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway who, in a half-drunken 
condition, try to howl us down 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. and learned Gentleman must 
be more respectful to the House than 
use language of that kind. [ Ministerial 
ertes of ‘‘ Withdraw !’’] It would greatly 
assist the Chairif hon. Gentlemen would 
not proffer their assistance by cries of 
** Withdraw !” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Mr. Courtney, 
I bow to your ruling under any circum- 
stances ——— 

CommanvpeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I rise to Order, Mr. 
Courtney. I wish to ask you ifthe hon. 
Gentleman should not withdraw that 
expression ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, 
Mr. Healy. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would respect 
a ruling made by you, Sir, under any 
circumstances. If it will please hon. 
Gentlemen opposite I will withdraw the 
expression ; bat I must say we will not 
sit here and be howled down by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite when the liberties 
of our country are under discussion. 
No matter what the consequences or 
what the penalty may be, so long as we 
are here we will protest against this 
Bill. If you how] us down you must 
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take the consequences. I know no As- 
sembly in Europe where conduct such 
as that of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would be tolerated for a moment. We 
are here in a minority, it is true; but 
we are fighting for the liberty of our 
country, and for hon. Members who call 
themselves Gentlemen 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: When we are 
dealing with one of the most important, 
abstruse, and delivate questions that 
ever came before any country, are we 
going to have our men howled down by 
men who have not even taken the 
trouble to read the Bill, who know no- 
thing about it—who are, in fact, abso- 
lutely incompetent to pronounce an opi- 
nion upon it? I say it is a public 
scandal, and I tell them that, whatever 
the consequences may be, it is not by 
howling that they will pass this Bill. 
Now, Sir, we have to sit here while they 
are away at dinner. We have to argue 
these points while they are indicting 
letters, possibly denouncing us to Zhe 
Times. Let any one of them put his 
finger upon some particular portion of 
the debate, and say this is irrelevant or 
that is irrelevant, and not deal with us 
by a system of howling which has be- 
come a disgrace to them and the country 
they belong to. 





Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 180; 
Noes 263: Majority 83.—(Div. List, 
No. 166.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The decision just 
arrived at disposes of the next two 
Amendments. 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.): I beg 
to move to insert after ‘‘Law” in 
line 22— 

** Provided, That no agreement or combina- 
tion shall amount to any such criminal con- 
spiracy unless some act, other than such agree- 
ment or combination, be done to affect the 
object thereof by one or more of the parties 
to such agreement or combination.” 


I do not propose to travel over the 
ground which has been covered by pre- 
vious Amendments. My Amendment 
simply provides that a person shall be 
guilty of some act other than the act of 
entering into an agreement before he 
shall be said to have engaged in a 
criminal conspiracy. The provision I 
propose is to be found in the American 


Code. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 22, after ‘‘ Law”’ insert ‘‘ Pro- 
vided that no agreement or combination shall 
amount to any such criminal conspiracy unless 
some Act, other than such agreement or com- 
bination, be done to effect the object thereof by 
one or more of the parties to such agreement 
or combination.”’"—(Mr. Marum.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): This Amendment would intro- 
duce a change in the law, for which we 
have got no precedent in this country, 
nor, as far as I am aware, has it been 
suggested in any code or by any authority 
that such a change should be made in 
this country. I hope, therefore, the 
hon. Member will not press the Amend- 
ment to a Division. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
right hon. and learned Gentlemen has 
admitted that this Amendment would 
introduce a change in the law, because 
an overt act may be done in coming to 
—in producing an agreement, and that 
overt Act, without producing an agree- 
ment, would be quite sufficient evidence 
of conspiracy; but without entering in 
the slightest degree into the advisability 
of introducing the change, he refused to 
support this Amendment on the ground 
that there was no precedent whatsoever 
in any code or elsewhere for a provision 
requiring an overt act other than the 
Act which creates the agreement for 
which conspiracy could be charged. On 
that point, I think I can refer him to the 
existing Code of Indian Law which 
bears out the principle which this 
Amendment seeks to introduce. If he 
would be good enough to zefer to Act 
45 of the Governor General of India, 
passed in the year 1860, and if he looks 
at the 5th chapter of that Act, Sections 
178 and 179, he would find it laid down 
that an offence or offences constituting 
conspiracy may be conspiracy followed 
up by an overt act; and in Sections 107 
and 108, that no conviction for con- 
spiracy can be had unless conspiracy 
and some overt act have been shown. 
But I might point out further, that the 
Indian Law not only supports this 
Amendment, but it absoiutely goes on 
to provide that no conspiracy shall 
be punishable unless either by means or 
by object that conspiracy tends to the 
commission of an offence which would 
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be a crime if committed by one person. 
That Indian Code, which is at present 
the law governing the action of many 
millions of Her Majesty’s subjects, con- 
tains the very principle which the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend seeks to 
introduce. It has been fully recognized 
in India since 1860, a period of nearly 
28 years ; and I think it is full time that 
such a principle should be recognized 
in Ireland. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
The Committee will observe that the 
act is not an act to be done by the person 
charged with an offence. The limitation 
which my hon. Frined wishes to put 
upon the crime, as it is to be dealt with 
by the Resident Magistrates, is such a 
conspiracy as has gone so far that an 
act or an attempt to carry out the object 
of the conspiracy shall be done. Surely 
that is not much of a limitation. It 
may be in the words of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Holmes), a 
change in the definition of the Law of 
Conspiracy if we were here defining the 
Law of Conspiracy ; but what this section 
is doing is defining that part of the Law of 
Conspiracy which is to be dealt with by 
Resident Magistrates, and, surely, when 
we seek to put a limitation—when we 
seek to put one condition upon the con- 
spiracy that is to be dealt with by Resi- 
dent Magistrates, it hardly lies in the 
mouth of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say that here we are 
seeking a change in the definition of the 
law. The Government are themselves 
responsible for this Amendment. They 
choose deliberately to avoid the technical 
word ‘‘conspire.” That word they have 
changed, or rather they have discarded, 
and they have put in “take part in,” 
and surely it is little enough that the 
taking part in should be taking part in 
something which has gone so far, at 
least, as either to attempt to compel, or 
an attempt to induce—that something 
should have been done more than the 
mere taking part in. In my opinion, 
if a Resident Magistrate finds that a 
discussion has gone on among some 
tenants in a small room as to whether 
they should apply to their landlord for 
a reduction of rent, and that they might 
say—‘ Yes, we should, and we should 
not pay our rent until we send in a 
memorial’’—that thereupon the Resi- 
dent Magistrate would say that is con- 
spiracy, yet no act will have beea done 
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more than the mere conversation of the 
men and their agreement to do a certain 
act. There is a very remarkable part of 
the law in regard to the very highest 
offence. The offence of treason must be 
evidenced by an overt act. Surely, if 
such a condition was required with 
regard to treason, and offences against 
the Sovereign, some such limitation 
should be imported into the Law of 
Conspiracy that has to be administered 
by two Resident Magistrates in Ireland. 
I think my hon. Friend was right in 
moving the Amendment. I think the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland was wrong in saying that 
this was an effort to introduce change 
in the definition of the Law of Con- 
spiracy, and if we do not ask, as we do 
not ask by this Amendment, that an act 
shall be proved against the person him- 
self charged with an offence, but simply 
on the part of some one of the conspira- 
tors, we are not asking the Com- 
mittee to sanction anything which is 
extraordinary. 

Tae FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): As I desire to report 
progress in order to take two Bills 
which must be taken this evening, I 
hope the Committee will come to a deci- 
sion upon the Amendment as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I think the request of the 
right hon. Gentleman is not unreason- 
able, and I would join in his appeal 
to come to a decision as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. MARUM: I ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(M/r. W. 
H. Smith.) 


Mr. CHANCE(Kilkenny, S8.): Before 
you leave the Chair, Mr. Courtney, I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he intends to take this Bill on 
Monday next. It will, I think, be 
rather unreasonable to keep a large 
number of Members in London for one 
day next week who would otherwise go 
home, when you might allow other busi- 
ness to be done. No real progress will 
be made on Monday, because it will be 
impossible almost to keep the necessary 
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number of Members in the House to 
enable the Government to do that. 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.): The 
right hon. Gentleman must bear in mind 
that it takes two days for Irish Mem- 
bers to go to and return from Ireland. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I announced 
that the Bill would be taken on Mon- 
day, and I am afraid I cannot draw 
back from that announcement, having 
regard to the convenience of hon. Gen- 
tlemen generally. I propose, however, 
not to take the Bill on Monday fort- 
night, that is to say, on the 6th June, 
but to take Supply instead. The object 
of hon. Gentlemen will thus be secured 
in some measure, and I trust that 
arrangement will meet with satisfac- 
tion. Perhaps I am hardly in order in 
going further. [‘‘Goon.”] Well, Sir, 
with the permission of the House I wish 
to say that on Monday the 6th June it 
is proposed to take Supply, the Budget 
Bill later, and subsequently the National 
Debt Bill. [‘*‘ What Supply?”] In 
accordance with an arrangement made 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
the Post Office Estimates will be taken 
first, and then in the ordinary course, 
Class 1 of the Civil Service Estimates. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury when all the Papers relating to 
the Whiteboy Acts will be in the hands 
of hon. Members. We are now coming 
near that portion of the Bill which deals 
with the Whiteboy Acts, and the putting 
down of Amendments will be rendered 
very difficult unless we know what the 
charges under these Acts are. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We will give 
the House full information before we 
arrive at that portion of the Bill which 
refers to the Whiteboy Acts. Any assist- 
ance which the House requires for the 
discussion of these Acts will certainly 
be given. 

Mr. CHANCE: I understand no pro- 
gress will be made with the Crimes Bill 
on Tuesday next—at the Morning Sitting 
on Tuesday. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is the in- 
tention of the Government. The Bill 
will be put down for Monday and will 
be taken on Monday, and I hope, not- 
withstanding the anticipation of the 
hon. Gentleman, that considerable pro- 
gress will be made with it. We shall 
then adjourn consideration of the Bill 
until Tuesday the 7th June. 


Mr. Chance 


{COMMONS} 








Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


DUKE OF CONNAUGHT’S LEAVE 
BILL.—[Brt1. 228.] 

(Mr, William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary Stan- 
hope, Sir John Gorst.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Sir John Gorst.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to ask the Government a ques- 
tion upon this Bill. I offer no opposi- 
tion in the world to the Duke of Con- 
naught’s leave; but it seems to me the 
Government might take this opportunity 
of making that slight change in the law 
for the benefit of other officers which 
was discussed on the second reading of 
the Bill. There will be no trouble in 
passing the Bill in reference to the Duke 
of Connaught; but I would respectfully 
point out that it would be the most 
simple thing in the world to change the 
title of the Bill and call it something 
like the Leave of Absence from India 
Bill, and thus prevent it from having 
the invidious appearance of being passed 
simply for the convenience of the Duke 
of Connaught. I do not think it fair to 
pass an Act which seems to raise an 
invidious distinction; and to put in a 
clause dealing with officers generally 
would look fairer all round. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STALE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham): The matter isnutsosimpleas 
it appears. It is now under consideration, 
and [ hope in the present Session that 
a measure may be submitted to Parlia- 
ment for dealing with the question. To 
attempt to do it now would, I think, in- 
volve matters which, at all events, would 
cause delay; and it is a matter which 
ought not to be dealt with without full 
conideration. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Upon this clause I wish to say, Sir, that 
we have an assurance from the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
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Treasury that the Duke of Connaught 
will not receive any pay during the 
period of his leave. I wish to the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether that 
applies only to Indian pay or gene- 
rall 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): It refers to his pay as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Army. It does not, of course, affect 
any regimental pay, which he would 
have under any circumstances, whether 
he was in command or not in command. 
The engagement is that all his pay and 
all his allowances, in reference to his 
position as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bombay Army, will be suspended the 
moment he leaves his command until he 
returns to it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I presume the 
Duke of Connaught will pay his own 
expenses in coming home ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That, also, is 
understood. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’—( Sir John Gorst.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I simply wish 
to ask a question with reference to the 
next Business on the Paper—namely, 
what Bills it is proposed by the Govern- 
ment to take to-night ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We propose to 
take the East India Stock Conversion 
Bill, the Truro Bishopric Bill, and the 
Public Parks and Works (Metropolis) 
Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


EAST INDIA STOCK CONVERSION 
BILL.—[Bit1 267.] 
(Sir John Gorst, Mr. Jackson.) 
CONSIDERATION. THIRD READING. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Sir John Gorst.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: As this Bill, which 
is technically speaking a Money Bill, 
provides no charge, but on the contrary, 
effects a saving, I shall under these cir- 
cumstances, make no objection so far as 
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I am concerned to the next stage being 
taken. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
Tam entirely in favour, of this Bill being 
taken; but, at the same time, I am 
always at a loss to. know why it was re- 
garded as a Money Bill, and why the 
block did not affect it. I always under- 
stood a Money Bill to be a Bill which 
madeacharge on the taxpayers. Iam ata 
loss to know under what possible circum- 
stances a Bill like this should ever be 
considered a Money Bill. I think it a 
most unfortunate thing that we should 
have this extension of the Money Bill 
principle. We had another instance in 
a Bill dealing with the Irish Constabu- 
lary, which was called a Money Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and paseed. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND WORKS (METRO- 
POLIS) BILL.—[Brtx 136.] 
(Mr. David Plunket, Mr. Jackson.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Priunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am extremely glad that I 
have at last obtained the opportunity of 
asking the House to give a second read- 
ing to this Bill, and I hope there will 
be no opposition to it. At the same time, 
I feel it is right that I should very 
briefly state to the House what the ob- 
ject of the Bill is, and what it is pro- 
posed to do. The object of this Bill is 
to give effect to a promise which was 
given last year when the Estimates 
were being discussed, and when con- 
siderable objection was taken to a 
continuance of the payment of the 
expenses of the Parks of the Metro- 
polis by the taxpayers of the country. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), amongst others, ob- 
jected strongly to this, and there was a 
Division adverse to the Vote on that oc- 
casion—that is to say, adverse to the 
maintenance of the Parks at the cost of 
the taxpayers. On asubsequent occasion, 
it was agreed that the Vote would not 
be opposed, as to the Parks which are 
known as Royal Parks, on a pledge 
being given that the other Parks were 
excluded from the Vote, and accordingly 
a Bill was brought in last year for the 
purpose of giving effect to that pledge. 
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Unfortunately, that Bill miscarried, and 
did not become an Act of Parliament; 
and this year, as early as we could, 
the Bill which I have now to ask 
a second reading for was introduced 
in this House. .The objects of the 
Bill are, very shortly, as follows. They 
are to transfer certain Parks and 
other works to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and to provide that in 
future they shall be maintained at 
the expense of the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis, instead of at the expense of 
the taxpayers of the country. The Parks 
and the works which it is proposed to 
transfer in this way are set out in the 
Schedule of this Bill, and they are Vic- 
toria Park, Battersea Park, Kenning- 
ton Park, Bethnal Green, Westminster 
Bridge, and the Thames Embankment 
at Chelsea, These are the Parks and 
works which it is proposed by this Bill 
to transfer to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, so that in future the expense 
of maintaining them shall be borne by 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis, and 
no longer by the taxpayers of the King- 
dom. I do not know that the principle 
of this Bill will be disputed in any 
quarter of the House; but I know that 
objections have been taken to the fact 
that one of these Parks—that is to say, 
Battersea Park—is charged with a con- 
siderable sum of money—a sum of 
£133,000 of debt. But, on the other 
hand, we propose in this Bill to transfer 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
along with this debt an estate which at 
the present time produces £4,500 a-year 
from ground rents, and which will, we 
believe, in a few years produce the much 
larger sum of £6,800 a-year. We be- 
lieve that this would not be a bad bar- 
gain for the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to make. At the same time, as 
I have informed the House, in answer to 
Questions which have been put to me on 
the subject, if those who represent the 
interests of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works should prefer to have it in the 
other way—that is to say, that we should 
simply hand over the Battersea Park to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, dis- 
charged of the debt, and without the 
estate, we should amend the Bill in that 
way, and the natural result would be 
as follows:—that is to say, we keep the 
estate from which a very large income 
is derived, and we keep the debt; but 
we hand over the Park without the 


Mr. Plunket 
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estate and without the debt. We be- 
lieve that the way in which it is proposed 
by the Bill—that is to say, to give the 
Park with the debt to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the estate which 
produces the income I have mentioned— 
would not be a bad bargain for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. On the 
other hand, if they prefer to take the 
other way—to take over the Park with- 
out the debt, and without the estate 
which produces the income I have men- 
tioned, we shall not resist such an 
Amendment if it is proposed. There- 
fore, the Metroplitan Board of Works 
will have its own way. I have only to 
state that the natural result of the Bill 
will then be as follows. There will be 
properties transferred which, in order to 
place them in their present position, 
would involve a capital expenditure of 
£493,500, against an annual expendi- 
ture of £19,300—that is to say, an 
annual expenditure for keeping up and 
maintaining these works. I do not know 
that the House would wish me at the 
present time to go through more parti- 
cularly the section of the Bill. I think 
I have stated generally the provisions 
of the Bill, and when we come to discuss 
the matter in Committee, it can be more 
fully gone into. Sir, I hope that on the 
present occasion the House will allow 
the second reading of this Bill. I move 
that the Bill be now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Plunket.) 


Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG (Mid- 
dlesex, Hornsey): I do not wish in any 
way to oppose my right hon. Friend’s 
Motion; but I must say that I am taken 
very considerably at a disadvantage. I 
did not think that this Bill would be 
brought on just now, and it is my mis- 
fortune that I have not brought any 
notes down to the House with me. With 
regard to what advantage the Metro- 
pelitan ratepayers may get, I may just 
remark this—that it is rather hard on 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis to say 
they get avery good bargain. I should 
like to ask my right hon. Friend whe- 
ther he would accede to the Motion I 
have put down, that this Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee. [ Mr. 
PiunkEr indicated assent.] Very well, 
that being so, I think I shall not waste 
the time of the House, but agree to the 
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second reading of the Bill, on the under- 
standing that it shall be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I have no objec- 
tion to that course. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
Before the Bill is disposed of in the very 
agreeable manner suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Sir James 
McGarel-Hogg), I think there should 
be an expression of opinion from the 
general body of the House as to the 
position in which the whole question 
stands. I may point out that parks are 
not peculiar to London. There is now 
hardly a town of any magnitude or en- 
terprise in the United Kingdom which 
is not provided with parks quite as large 
in proportion as those in the Metropolis. 
Now, Sir, what are the means out of 
which these parks have been provided ? 
Unless it be by the private munificence 
of individuals, there is only one method 
available whereby the ratepayers can 
provide themselves with the necessary 
funds. Recourse is had to the practice 
of borrowing on the rates of the town, 
and the ratepayers are made liable for 
the repayment of principal and interest. 
I suppose it will scarcely be contended 
in any part of the House that these 
parks are worth the money that they 
have cost; and if the whole charge of 
the London Parks was thrown upon the 
Metropolis, the Metropolis would be in 
precisely the same position as any other 
town or city in the United Kingdom 
wishing to provide itself with similar 
advantages. No doubt the error in the 
past has been that Parliament has taken 
upon itself to provide the Metropolis, 
free of charge, with these enormous ad- 
vantages. But, fortunately, the repre- 
sentatives of the general taxpayers of 
the country have risen to protest against 
a continuance of the practice. I do not 
see any necessity why an estate to the 
value of £178,000 should be handed 
over to the Metropolis in order to induce 
the Metropolis to take over these Parks. 
What is the fund to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) refers? I sup- 
pose it is really now a national estate ; 
and, because Parliament is handing over 
to the Metropolis property which is cost- 
ing the Board £493,000, I do not see 
any necessity for the additional gift of 
an estate now bringing in over £4,000 
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a-year, and which wilk shortly be bring- 
ing in over £7,000 a-year. It is true 
that these Parks will require an annual 
charge on the Metropolis for their main- 
tenance; bnt there is no peculiarity in 
that. There is an sean charge on 
every Provincial Park in the country, 
and I do not see why the Metropolis 
should have exceptional privileges in 
this respect. After the transfer of these 
Parks and the annual charges in rela- 
tion thereto, there will still remain 
several Parks in London in regard to 
which the Metropolis will enjoy exclu- 
sive advantages, and in regard to which 
the annual charge will remain upon the 
taxation of the country at large. ‘the 
Metropolis has the exclusive benefit of 
the Royal Parks, and I do not see why 
the cost of their maintenance should be 
a general charge upon the taxpayer. 
The ownership of the Royal Parks 
might remain with the State as at pre- 
sent; but, so long as they are for the 
sole benefit of the Metropolis, I think 
the least that can be done is to make 
the Metropolis liable for their mainten- 
ance. I do not hesitate to say that any 
other city in this country would be only 
too pleased to take over any public pro- 
perty on the same conditions. At any 
rate, as representing a Provincial con- 
stituency, I wish to enter my protest 
against handing over this additional 
estate in order to sweeten the gift to 
the Metropolis. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I do not propose to move 
the Amendment of which I have given 
Notice, because I am of opinion that the 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
the Hornsey Division of Middlesex (Sir 
James M‘Garel-Hogg) will answer the 
purpose I had in view. I wish, as a 
Metropolitan Member, to protest against 
additional burdens being placed upon 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis in con- 
sequence of what was little else than a 
snap Division taken at an unreasonable 
hour last Session. The ratepayers of 
London are already notoriously over- 
burdened, and I think it is hard, under 
these circumstances, that they should be 
made responsible for additional charges. 
If new burdens are to be imposed on the 
ratepayers in London, I think any fund 
so raised might be applied to the pur- 
pose of obtaining new open spaces for 
the benefit of the poor. It must be 
remembered that the circumstances of 
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London are entirely different from those 
of most of the Provincial towns. I 
venture to submit to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) that in the case of any 
ordinary Provincial town the ratepayers 
are withia easy reach of the suburbs, 
and are not called upon to find any rates 
to keep up those suburbs. Even in the 
larger Provincial towns the poor are not 
so entirely shut out from access to the 
suburbs as they are in London. I took 
part only last week in the opening of a 
recreation ground in the borough which 
I have the honour to represent. This 
recreation ground is at a considerable 
distance from any one of the existing 
Metropolitan Parks, and it was univer- 
sally agreed on that occasion that until 
this open space was provided, the poor 
of the neighbourhood were absolutely 
precluded from taking advantage of 
those green spaces which are the lungs 
of London. I trust that Members who 
sit for Provincial constituencies will con- 
sider the peculiar circumstances of the 
ratepayers and of the poor of London; 
and that they will, at any rate, consent 
to the very moderate proposal of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Hornsey Division of Middlesex (Sir 
James M‘Garel-Hogg), that this Bill 
should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Me. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): Speaking as one of the 
Metropolitan Liberal Members, I may 
say that, inasmuch as the Government 
have consented to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee, I have no intention 
of opposing the second reading. I do 
not quite understand the drift of the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth). Either we have no right to be 
burdened with the cost of Battersea 
Park, or if we have a right to be so 
burdened we have a right to any source 
of income which appertains to it. The 
estate to which reference has been made 
distinctly belongs to Battersea Park, 
and I, for one, shall fight against any 
proposal to throw the charge on the 
rates, unless we also have the estate or 
some equivalent for it. I should also 
like to point out that London is in an 
entirely different position from Pro- 
vincial towns in reference to the control 
which the ratepayers exercise over local 
affairs. Ifthe Metropolis had the same 
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kind of municipal author:ty as Bradford 
or Manchester, we might be more ready 
to assume responsibilities of this kind. 
I do not intend to trouble the House 
further at this late hour of the evening, 
except to say that I hope the ratepayers 
of London will be given an opportunity 
of expressing their views before the 
Select Committee suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central); I entirely agree with the 
principle of this Bill; and I should like 
to know whether, under the terms of the 
Reference to a Select Committee, it will 
be open to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to object to that principle? If 
so, I shall strongly oppose such Re- 
ference. If it is proposed to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee for the consi- 
deration of details, assuming the prin- 
ciple to have been agreed upon by this 
House, then I shall have no objection to 
the course proposed. With regard to 
the suggestion of my hon. Friend and 
Colleague the Member for West Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth), that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works should be 
charged to the original cost of these 
Parks, or at all events, should not, on 
the other hand, take the estate which 
the Government proposed to transfer to 
the Parks, I cannot agree with him. 
No doubt, by this Bill we are going to 
impose a burden of a considerable cha- 
racter upon the Metropolitan Board; 
but my hon. Friend does not recollect, 
or does not know, that the City of London 
does not receive its contribution of half 
the cost of its police. If the Metro- 
polis had its local government, the same 
as Provincial towns, thai contribution 
would have to be paid ; and the amount 
would not be far short of the charge we 
are now imposing. Another question 
that oceurs to me is, whether this would 
not be a good opportunity for handing 
over to the Metropolitan Board that very 
inconvenient property— Brompton Ceme- 
tery. It is obvious that the income of 
that cemetery will drop through before 
long, and some authority ought to be in 
@ position to buy land to replace it when 
it is filled. I cannot but think that this 
would be a good opportunity for settling 
the question on a more satisfactory 
basis. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I wish 
to ask whether it would be competent 
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for the Commitiee, if appointed, to take 
into consideration the excising from the 
Schedule of any of the Parks, or the add- 
ing of parks which are not included in the 
Schedule? The constituency which I 
represent includes Wimbledon Common, 
an open space dedicated to the public at 
large; but the expense of maintaining 
which is borne entirely by the district 
of which it isa part. If this Bill is 
passed in the form in which it is pro- 
posed, it will have the effect of throw- 
ing upon my constituency a portion of 
the maintenance of the parks scheduled, 
in addition to the burden we now have 
to bear in respect of Wimbledon Com- 
mon. It seems to me that we have an 
equitable right to set off the special 
burdens already imposed upon us by 
legislation affecting the Common against 
the charge which the Bill would throw 
upon us in regard to the Parks gene- 
rally, and if we are not to be admitted 
before the Committee to raise this case, 
I shall feel it my duty to oppose the 
measure. The Bill has taken its rise 
from an objection urged in the time of 
the late Government to two or three 
Votes for the expense of the mainten- 
ance of these Parks; and it seems to me 
that when it is committed, powers ought 
to be given to the Committee for the 
consideration of special circumstances 
affecting any particular part of the Me- 
tropolis. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I think the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down (Mr. Kim- 
ber) and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Kensington (Sir 
Roper Lethbridge) are not quite accu- 
rate in their historical recollection of 
this question. They assumed that when 
the question was raised in Parliament 
in 1885, that was the first occasion on 
which this matter had been raised, and 
that it was the decision of that evening 
which has produced this change of 
policy on the part of the Government. 
It was nothing of the sort. This ques- 
tion has been raised for many years in 
the House of Commons on the Esti- 
mates, and there has been a growing 
feeling year after year that the time has 
arrived when London ought to defray 
the cost of its own Parks in the same 
manner as Liverpool, Manchester, and 
the other large towns of the Kingdom 
defray the cost of their Parks. The 
question was not decided on a snatch 
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Division. I was responsible for the 
Vote on that occasion, and I believe it 
was one of the largest Divisions that 
has ever taken place in Supply. More- 
over, the feeling in the House was so 
strong, that they not only rejected the 
Votes for the ordinary London Parks, 
but attempted to put pressure on the 
Government in the same way in refer- 
ence to the Royal Parks. It was im- 
possible to assent to the rejection of 
the Vote for the Royal Parks, as that 
would have been a breach of the con- 
tract made with Her Majesty when 
she ascended the Throne; but the Go- 
vernment only obtained the Vote on 
the distinct pledge that the cost of what 
might be called the London Parks 
proper should be thrown upon the rate- 
payers of London. London is not only 
the wealthiest city in this Empire, but 
one of the lowest rated. The burden pro- 
posed to be put on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works is one-sixth of a penny. 
Now, I ask any hon. Gentleman who 
represent English, or Scotch, or Irish 
municipalities if they know of any Park 
which is kept up at a cost of one-sixth 
of apenny? I think the proposition of 
the Government is fair and just, and I 
think the good sense of the Metropolitan 
Members will cause them to see that 
the time has come when this burden 
should be put upon the proper shoulders. 
{ agree that there are matters of detail 
connected with the Bill which a Select 
Committee is the proper tribunal to deal 
with, and I week go further and say 
that the position of the Battersea Debt 
and Estate is also a question for the 
Committee; but I object strongly to the 
question of publie policy involved in the 
Preamble of the Bill being referred to a 
Select Committee of five Members. 
That is a question of Government 
policy. Two administrations have now 
declared in this House that the time has 
arrived for transferring the cost of these 
Parks from the State to the Metropolis ; 
and it should be distinctly understood 
that in assenting to this Motion for a 
Select Committee we are only assenting 
to the reference to the Committee of the 
details by which this scheme can be car- 
ried out. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): The 
position in which we stand in the North 
of London is that we are farther from 
the Parks than most people. I look, 
however, upon the maintenance of the 
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Parks as a matter of local taxation, and 
I think London is rich enough to pay 
for its own Parks. At the present time, 
when all parts of the country are over- 
burdened with taxation, we in London 
should set the example to other districts 
of bearing our own burdens in the way 
proposed by the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I suppose it will be made quite clear 
that the question of principle in regard 
to the Bill will not be raised before the 
Select Committee. I should also like to 
know whether the Board of Works will 
be entitled to appear by counsel before 
the Committee as well as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of the Board 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg), who, I pre- 
sume, would be represented by counsel 
as the promoter of the Bill. With regard 
to the Bill itself, I think it is a fair and 
legitimate compromise ; and if the Me- 
tropolitan Members look into it they will 
see that they will do well to accept it in 
its entirety instead of raising points, 
because they must remember that points 
may also be raised on the other side. 
It has been suggested that the Com- 
mittee should have power to strike out 
any of the Parks included in the Sche- 
dule. If that was the case, power 
should also be given to insert Parks. I 
presume this would be done. 

Caprain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): I wish to point to one defect 
in this Bill, and I should like to have 
some assurance that the matter will be 
dealt with by the Committee. The case 
to which I allude is that of Victoria 
Park, in the East of London. Victoria 
Park was created a Royal Park, and 
made over to the Crown in 1841. I will 
read a few words from the Act of that 
year relating to the subject, because 
they are important as showing that this 
was intended to be a Royal Park for 
ever— 


‘*And such lands and hereditaments, when 
purchased, to be conveyed and assured to Her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, and when so 
conveyed, shall if ever thereafter be taken to be 
a Royal Park, by the name of ‘ Victoria Park,’ 
and part and parcel of the possessions and land 
revenues of Her Majesty in right of the Crown ; 
and all laws, provisions, and regulations now 
in force or hereafter to be in force with respect 
to Royal Parks, shall be taken to extend and 
apply to such Park, except that Her Majesty's 
Commissioners of Woods, Forests, Land Re- 
venues, Works, and Buildings of the time 
being, may in such marner as by law is 
provided with regard to the hereditary reve- 
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nues of the Crown (not beiag Royal Parks, 
leave any part of the said Rc yal Park, &c.” 
That raises a very material point. I 
cannot myself perceive on what ground 
a Royal Park in the industrial portion 
of London is to be transferred to the 
rates, and I should like some assurance 
from the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 
that this is a subject which requires 
some investigation at the hands of the 
Committee, and that the Committee will 
have powers to deal with the point. I 
should not raise the question, but there 
is a very strong, and I think, justifiably 
strong feeling, that it is wrong to throw 
upon the ratepayers the cost of main- 
taining this Royal Park in a crowded 
part of London, while three Royal Parks 
in other and wealthier parts of London 
are chargeable on the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): I 
hope that we shall have an answer to 
the question which has been asked by 
my hon. and gallant Friend. There 
seems to be no difficulty with regard to 
the second reading. What we want to 
know is the scope of the reference to the 
Select Committee. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite appears to acquiesce in 
the proposal of the Chairman of tho 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg); but if I construe this 
Reference correctly, it means that all 
Petitions are to be heard against the 
Bill, but none in its favour. If they 
may be heard against the Bill, I sup- 
pose they may be heard against any 
part of it or against the principle. Does 
the Government accept the Amendment 
on the Paper ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): The 
right hon. Gentleman must. know that 
when a Bill is referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of this kind it is referred without 
restriction. The Select Committee will, 
no doubt, have the power, if it chooses 
to exercise it, to recommend the House 
to- pass the Bill, or reject it, or to alter 
or amend it. But, of course, the whole 
matter will be in the discretion of the 
House. Four Members of the Select 
Committee will be nominated by the 
House and three by the Committee of 
Selection. There are thus to be seven 
Members in all. The House, therefore, 
in the first place, has a control over the 
appointment of the Committee, and can 
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take care that it fairly represents the 
general opinion of the Houso. The opi- 
nion of the Government is that as the 
House has accepted the second reading 
it has approved of the principle of the 
Bill; but I may further remind the 
House that if the Committee were to 
take the course which has been sug- 
gested, and which would be most un- 
usual, the House would have full power 
to deal with the Bill when it came back 
from the Committee. The House is not 
going to part with any of its powers. 
It has affirmed a principle, and the Go- 
vernment intend to stand by the prin- 
ciple. I hope, therefore, the Motion for 
the second reading will be agreed to. 
My hon. and gallant Friend spoke about 
Victoria Park being a Royal Park. Well, 
it is not a Royal Park in the sense in 
which the other Parks which are known 
by that title are Royal Parks. The 
other Royal Parks are parks that at 
certain times were exchanged for Royal 
property. Victoria Park is not in that 
position, and, therefore, I do not think 
that my hon. and gallant Friend will 
consider that it is at all in the same 
category as the other Royal Parks. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
should only like to say one word on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Members on 
this side of the House. We most readily 
assent to the second reading, subject to 
the conditions of reference agreed to by 
the Government. As to the statement 
made by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), that in a sense 
the ratepayers of London are receiving a 
present uf the capital expended on these 
Parks, that is only true toa very limited 
extent, and on the understanding that 
we had actually no voice in the spend- 
ing of the money. We did not have 
even the slight and indirect control 
which we are able to exercise over the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth): 
Will the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) kindly 
say whether the Committee will have 
power to enlarge the number of proper- 
ties mentioned in the Bill, or to omit any 
from the list? 

Mr. JACKSON: As I understand 
the matter, the Committee will have no 
power to introduce into the Bill any 
other properties than those now men- 
tioned in it, except on a special Instruc- 
tion given by the House. 
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Mr. KIMBER: Under those circum- 
stances, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
ask for your direction as to whether, 
assuming that the ratepayers of Wands- 
worth wish to place their case before 
the Committee on the Bill, their locus 
standi could be objected to? I under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury to intimate that he does 
not know, and I should like to hear 
from the Chairman of Committees (Mr. 
Courtney) whether a Petition from them 
to the Select Committee would hold 
good? I only wish my constituents to 
be heard. I assent to the principle of 
the Bill, which, I admit, is reasonable ; 
but I say that we in Wandsworth have 
an equitable claim. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the hon. 
Member’s question, I can only say that 
the Committee will, of course, decide its 
own locus standi. 

Mr. KIMBER: Then do I understand 
that to make it clear I ought to move a 
special Instruction to the Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would be most 
unusual to fetter the Committee with an 
Instruction in the sense which the hon. 
Member refers to. It would be utterly 
without example. 

Mr. KIMBER: I am afraid I have 
not made myself understood. I wish in 
no case to object to the Preamble of the 
Bill. I only desire to get a hearing. 
I do not wish to fetter the Committee. 

Mr.COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin): 
I would advise the hon. Member not to 
persevere with his intention. This is a 
Bill to settle relations between the Go- 
vernment and the Metropolis. The 
question the hon. Gentleman wishes to 
raise is really foreign to this Bill alto- 
gether. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Lill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Seven Mem- 
bers, Four to be nominated by the 
House and Three by the Committee of 
Selection. 


Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill, 
presented two clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee, be referred to the Committee 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum, 
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FIRST OFFENDERS (re-committed) 
BILL.—{Bnx 189,] 


(Mr. Howard Vincent, Lord Randolph Spencer 


Churchill, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 
Hoare, Mr. Addison, Mr. Hastings, Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. Molloy.) 


ComMITTEE. [Progress 10th May. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Power to court to release 
upon probation of good conduct instead 
of sentencing to imprisonment) agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Howarp Vincent 
(Sheffield, Central), the following Clauses 
were inserted after Clause 1 :— 


(Provision in case of offender failing to observe 
conditions of his recognizances.) 

“(1.) Ifacourt, having power to deal with the 
offender in respect of his original offence, or 
any court of summary jurisdiction is satisfied 
by information on oath that the offender has 
failed to observe any of the conditions of his 
recognizance, it may issue a warrant for his 
apprehension. 

**(2.) An offender, when apprehended on any 
such warrant, shall, if not brought forthwith 
before the court having power to sentence him, be 
brought before a court of summary jurisdiction, 
and that court may either remand him by war- 
rant until the time at which he was required 
by his recognizance to appear for judgment, or 
until the sitting of a court having power to 
deal with his original offence, or may admit 
him to bail with a sufficient surety conditioned 
on his appearing for judgment. 

**(3.) The offender when so remanded may be 
committed to a prison, either for the county or 
place in or for which the court remanding him 
acts or for the county or place where he is 
bound to appear for judgment, and the warrant 
of remand shall order the gaoler to bring him 
before the court before which he was bound to 
appear for judgment, or to answer as to his 
conduct since his release. 

(Conditions as to abode of the offender.) 

‘The court, before directing the release of 
an offender under this Act, shall be satisfied 
that the offender or his surety has a fixed place 
of abode or regular occupation in the county or 
place for which the court acts, or in which the 
offender is likely to live during the period 
named for the observance of the conditions.”’ 

(Power to vary conditions.) 

“The court having power to sentence an 
offender released under this Act may, on his 
application at any time during the period of 
probation, vary the conditions of his release by 
substituting another authority for the authority 
first named or otherwise, as the case may 
require.” 


Me. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I beg 
to move the following new clause ;— 
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(Act not to apply to Ireland.) 

‘*This Act shall not apply to [reland.”’ 

New Clause brought up (Mr. Chance), 
and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I shall 
not oppose the hon. Member’s proposal, 
although I regret it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. CHANCE: I beg to propose the 
adoption of the new clause of which 
Notice has been given by my hon. Friend 
the Member for North Longford (Mr. 
T. M. Healy), as follows :— 

(Duration of Act.) 

“This Act shall remain in force until the 
thirty-first day of December one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight, and no longer.” 
We look upon this Bill asa very curious 
innovation. Its principle is not very 
clear, and I am afraid that some of its 
provisions will be found to be distinctly 
dangerous. But, of course, as it has 
been decided that the measure shall not 
apply to Ireland, I will not press this 
clause if it is the general sense of the 
Committee that it ought to be a perma- 
nent Act, although I myself do not think 
that it ought to be permanent. 


New Clause— 

(Duration of Act.) 

‘This Act shall remain in force until the 
thirty-first day of December one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight, and no longer,’’— 
(Mr. Chance,) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘““That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I hope 
the hon. Member will not press this 
Amendment. To limit the duration of 
the Bill in this manner would be alto- 
gether to divest the measure of its 
utility. The Bill has been very carefully 
considered. It was before the last 
Parliament; it has been under the con- 
sideration of the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews); and it has been drafted by 
the Government draftsman. I trust the 
hon. Member will withdraw his pro- 
posal. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): As 
one of those whose names appear on the 








back of the Bill, I also hope that the 























proposed new clause will not be added 
to the Bill. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) : I hope 
that this Amendment will not be agreed 
to. I am not myself aware of any Bill 
which has only had an operation of one 
year. To insert the clause would be to 
create an entirely new precedent. This 
is a Bill which can only be tested by 
experience and practice, and it is quite 
impossible to test anything thoroughly 
by experience and practice in the course 
of 12 months. 

Mr. CHANCE: As the opinion of the 
English Members seems to be against 
the Amendment I will not press it. It 
seems to me, however, that it will be a 
curious matter if any first offender is 
subjected to a longer period of probation 
than one year. At the same time, after 
the intimation that has been given to me 
of the feeling of the Committee I must 
ask leave to withdraw the clause. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon J/onday next. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACTS 
(IRELAND) AMENDMENT (No. 2) 
BILL.—[{Brut 176.] 

(Sir James Corry, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Johnston.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress 19th May. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short title). 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, lines 
5 and 6, leave out ‘‘ Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Ireland) Act Amendment,” and 
insert ‘Municipal Corporation of 
Belfast.””—( Sir James Corry.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): After 
what happened to-day it would be of no 
use to oppose the Amendment. After 
the declaration made on behalf of the 
Government, there is no choice between 
having a Bill confined to Belfast or no 
Bill at all. That being so, I do not 
think I am entitled, as a Belfast Member, 
to do anything to prejudice this reform. 
I shall, therefore, not oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Words inserted. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
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Clause 2 (Commencement). 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to move that 
Clause 2 be omitted. I am greatly 
astonished that the hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Corry) who is in charge of the 
Bill has not moved the Amendment him- 
self. The clause provides that the Bill 
shall commence to take effect on the 31st 
of December, 1887. Now, after the 
passing of the last Amendment the Bill 
has become special, and the Bill is 
urgent. The Bill is special because it 
now applies to Belfast alone. The Cor- 
poration of Belfast is a Corporation 
which is composed of one class with one 
creed. The Bill is urgent because an- 
other measure will soon pass into law 
which will place on the town a very 
heavy burden. Supposing this Bill 
passes into law this Session, and this 
clause remains unaltered, the new fran- 
chise will not come into play until next 
year. It will not be until November, 
1888, that the ratepayers under the 
new franchise will be entitled to elect 
one-third of the Council. They will not 
be able to elect a second third until 1889, 
and it will not be until 1890 that the 
whole of the present Members may have 
been displaced. I appeal, then, to the 
Committee not to give with one hand 
and to take away with the other. In an 
ordinary measure it is provided that the 
Act shall cume into force as soon as it 
passes into law. I think the Committee 
will see that this clause ought to come 
out, and that the Bill ought to come into 
force in the present year. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 2.—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid) : 
The object of this clause was to give 
time for the registration, which will be 
very heavy, and to bring the Bill into 
operation next year. I have, however, 
no objection whatever to the measure 
coming into operation as soon as it is 
passed. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Clause struck out. 


Clause 3 (Amendment of Section 30 of 
the Municipal Corporations Act). 

On the Motion of Sir James Corry, 
Amendments made, in page 1, line 13, by 
leaving out ‘‘ as required,” and inserting 
‘(hereinafter called the principal Act) 
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as requires;” page 1, lines 16 and !7, 
by leaving out “‘ several boroughs named 
in Schedule A to said Act annexed,” 
and inserting ‘‘ municipal borough of 
Belfast.” 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to move the Amendment which stands 
in my name—In page 1, line 20, to 
leave out ‘‘last day of August,” and in- 
sert ‘‘ twentieth day of July.” The 
qualifying date in respect of the muni- 
cipal franchise will, under this Bill, be 
the last day of August. The qualifying 
date in respect of the Parliamentary 
franchise is the 20th of July. I suppose 
that under this Bill there will be about 
25,000 voters ; and I have received many 
letters from Belfast respecting the trouble 
and expense which will be entailed by 
having two registrations of voters. Un- 
less my Amendment is agreed to, there 
will have to be two attendances before 
the Revising Barrister—once in respect 
of the Parliamentary, and once in respect 
of the municipal franchise. Iam acting 
in obedience to representations which 
have been made to me; and I say that 
for the two qualifications only one at- 
tendance ought to be necessary. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, to leave out ‘‘last day of August,” 
and insert ‘“‘twentieth day of July.”— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question pepe’ “That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ause. 


Sir JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid): 
This is an Amendment which I really 
cannot accept. The Bill was drawn on 
the same lines as the English Corpora- 
tions Act; and the 3lstof August is the 
date there given. It would be most in- 
convenient that the revision should take 
place on the day mentioned by the hon. 
Member, because the Parliamentary 
franchise and the municipal franchise 
do not correspond at all. It would be 
perfectly impossible for the two revisions 
te go on at the same time. We have a 
new element introduced into the muni- 
cipal franchise by this Bill, because it 
allows women to vote. On the other 
hand, there is no lodger franchise, and 
no service franchise, in regard to the 
municipal elections. It would, there- 
fore, be most inconvenient for the two 
registrations to go on at the same time. 
I, therefore, cannot accept the Amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S.): May 
I point out to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) that 
he has hardly put forward the full 
strength of his case, because the hon. 
Baronet who is in charge of the Bill has 
introduced into the section a technical 
expression, which is only to be found in 
Parliamentary Franchise Acts. The 
effect of adopting the 20th of July as 
the date at which the revision should 
take place would he that the authorities 
who make up the list of municipal voters 
would have all the advantage of being 
able to utilize the list already made up 
for the Parliamentary franchise. It 
would reduce their work 60 per cent, 
and no practical disadvantage would re- 
sult. On the other hand, the very greatest 
expense and trouble will be caused by 
adopting a provision which is absolutely 
unknown in any franchise. The matter 
is merely one of utility and advantage. 

Mr. SEXTON: The remarks made 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Mid Armagh (Sir James Corry) were 
entirely irrelevant. He says that some 
of the voters under the municipal fran- 
chise will be women. I really do not 
see what difference that makes. The 
qualifications of Parliamentary and 
municipal voters will be practically 
identical in Belfast, and one inspection 
will do for both. Thetwo Courts would 
sit at the same time, and one Inspector 
will be able to attend both. I may say 
that my proposal is much more to the 
advantage of the hon. Baronet’s friends 
than it is to our advantage, because we 
shall always be a small minority in 
Belfast. As far as I see at present I 
must press the Amendment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 76; 
Noes 81: Majority 5. — (Div. List, 
No. 167.) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Provisions of Act not to 
affect existing burgess roll) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Repeal of provisions of 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Act 
as to election of aldermen). 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to move the 
omission of this clause. The hon. Baro- 
net will confess that, while this might be 
permissible to a general Bill, it has no 
lace in a Bill applicable solely to the 
Sevengh of Belfast. This clause pro- 
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poses to remove the election of alder- 
men from the burgesses and hand it 
over to the Council, and this is the only 
borough which is selected for the change. 
Iam aware that it is the law in Eng- 
land; but we do not like it, and do not 
want it. The effect of its operation 
would be to elect aldermen all of the 
same class, as it gives the election of 
10 aldermen every year into the hands 
of the 30 Councillors. I hope the hon. 
Baronet will consent to withdraw the 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 5.—(J/r. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I hope the hon. Baronet will not press 
this clause. It seems to me that it is 
a disfranchising, not an enfranchising 
clause. In Dublin and other boroughs 
the burgesses elect the aldermen, and I 
do not see why we should depart from 
the ordinary rule. 

Str JAMES CORRY: I have taken 
the clause, precisely as it stands, from 
the English Act, as I think, in a matter 
of this kind, we should assimilate the 
law of the two countries. I must insist 
upon the clause being retained. 

Mr. CHANCE: I trust the clause will 
not be retained, for it is introducing 
an absolutely new principle into the 
municipal franchise in Ireland. By the 
Bill you are proposing to give an exten- 
sion of the municipal franchise, but by 
this clause you are taking it away; so 
that you are giving an extension of the 
franchise with the one hand and taking 
it away with the other. There is no 
reason whatever why this Bill should be 
used as a vehicle to import a new dis- 
franchisement. I know that the English 
law has it; but it is a distinct disad- 
vantage as compared with the Irish law. 
Originally this Bill was intended to 
apply to the whole of Ireland, and if we 
import into this the English law it will 
result in this—that when afterwards the 
Act is extended to the whole of Ireland 
this will be quoted as a precedent why 
we should apply it to the whole of Ire- 
land, This is no Party matter. We 
desire to give to the Orange people of 
Belfast the government of their own 
town as far as municipal franchise is 
concerned, and we will be no party to 
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imposing upon these people a new and 
special disability never yet known to the 
law of Ireland. 

Mr. EWART (Belfast, N.): As a 
Bill dealing with the local government 
of Ireland will be peredie ne next year, 
I think it would be a pity to impose, in 
the meantime, a charge of this sort 
upon one borough. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
only wish to make one remark upon this 
and the three following clauses. I have, 
in connection with a Committee upstairs, 
recently studied the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882, and can trace but small 
relationship with the sections of that Act 
and these clauses proposed to be intro- 
duced into this Bill. I think these are 
not clauses fit to be introduced into an 
Act of Parliament. They are skeleton 
clauses, and on that ground alone, if on 
no other, I should object to them. 

Sm JAMES CORRY: I could not 
accept the Motion without consulting my 
friends; and I beg to move, Sir, that 
you do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Sir James 
Corry.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I was not in the House, unfortunately, 
when this Bill went into Committee, 
otherwise I should have objected ; but I 
now give the hon. Baronet warning that, 
having this lucky chance of getting his 
Bill, if he reports Progress to-night this 
is the last opportunity he will get. 

Mr. CHANCE: I hope the Commit- 
tee will not allow the Motion to succeed. 
A large number of Members have stayed 
here at great inconvenience to do justice 
even to a small portion of Ireland, and 
I trust their efforts will not be frus- 
trated. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I hope the 
hon. Member for Mid Armagh will not 
press the Motion. Undoubtedly the 
clause ought not to be introduced into a 
Bill of this kind. 

Srr JAMES CORRY: I beg leave to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, and negatived. 
Clause struck out. 

Clauses 6, 7, and 8 struck out. 


New Clause (Application of Act), 
“The Act shall apply only to the bo- 
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rough of Belfast,’’—(Sir James Corry,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: In consequence 
of what occurred this afternoon I am 
obliged to take a Division against this 
clause, restricting the application of the 
Act to the borough of Belfast. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am compelled to 
oppose the adoption of this new clause. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 114; 
Noes 20: Majority 94.—(Div. List, 
No. 168.) 

Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to move the 
insertion of a new clause, which is 
really consequential upon Clause 2. By 
Clause 2 the Bill will come into active 
operation immediately ; and, therefore, 
the new franchise could be applied to 
the Register for the present year, in- 
stead of being delayed until the 8th 
of December, after the elections have 
been closed. The proposal I lay before 
the Committee is this. Having increased 
the number of burgesses from 5,000 to 
25,000, you have no right to say that 
the 20,000 shall be left without the 
exercise of the voting power until 
November of next year; you have a 
right to admit them immediately to the 
exercise of this power, and more espe- 
cially as there is a necessity of enter- 
ing into contracts with respect to the 
main drainage scheme. Unless this 
clause is adopted the present Corpora- 
tion, elected by a small body of persons, 
will, inthe meantime, have entered into 
the contracts. I quote the Dublin Bill 
of 1849 as a precedent for the course I 
have taken. In the year 1549 the muni- 
cipal franchise was extended to Dublin, 
and the House of Commons of that day, 
taking a common-sense view of the mat- 
ter, allowed the ratepayers the exercise 
of the powers immediately the Bill was 
passed, whereby there was a full elec- 
tion. I ask that that precedent shall 
be now followed. 


New Clause— 

(First Election of New Council.) 

‘* At the date of the ordinary annual muni- 
cipal elections for the borough of Belfast, occur- 
ring next after the passing of this Act, every 
seat in the Municipal Council of Belfast shall 
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become vacant, as if the period of occupanc 
prescribed by Law had expired, and there shall 
be on the said date a new election for any seat 
in the said Council,”—(M7r. Sexton,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sm JAMES CORRY: I must oppose 
the introduction of this clause into the 
Bill, as its adoption, in my opinion, 
would be likely to be very serious in- 
deed. I think it would be much better 
that a number of the members of the 
old Corporation should remain for some 
time as members, certainly until the 
drainage scheme is properly carried 
out. I think it would be most unfortu- 
nate were this clause to be adopted, and 
I must strongly oppose it. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I think the remarks of the hon. 
Baronet are the strongest condemnation 
of the contention of the opponents of 
the proposal—namely, that if the elec- 
tors had this power they would not have 
confidence in the old Corporation. Well, 
Sir, if it be that the Belfast Corporation 
is about to proceed to an enormous con- 
tract, saddling the town of Belfast with 
£500,000, I am quite sure the proposal 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast is 
the one the Committee would follow. 
It would be contrary to all precedent that 
there should be any unnecessary delay 
in allowing the electorate to come into 
the exercise of their new powers at once. 

Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.): It 
appears to me not to accept this proposal 
would place the Corporation of Belfast 
in a very awkward position. Two-thirds 
of the Corporation would thus represent 
about 6,000 ratepapers, and the remain- 
ing one-third would represent a very 
largely increased constituency of, say, 
40,000 ratepayers, as women house- 
holders under this Bill have votes. By 
the hon. Baronet’s contention the two- 
thirds, representing 6,000 people, would 
have double the voting power and con- 
trol of those who represented an elec- 
torate of 40,000 voters or upwards. I 
think that would be entirely unprece- 
dented. I certainly hope the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Mid Armagh will see 
his way to accept this clause. It seems 
to me that it would only be just and fair 
that the new electorate that is constituted 
should be brought into play at once, 80 
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that the new Corporation may represent 
the opinion of the entire town. 

Mr. EWART: I am very strongly 
opposed indeed to this clause, as I think 
to have an election next November for 
an entire new Town Council would lead 
to a deal of disturbance and confusion, 
and that in the present state of Belfast 
it would be highly undesirable. If this 
clause is adopted I think very many of 
the old Corporation would seize the op- 
portunity of retiring from the duties, 
and I think the Council would be very 
much injured in consequence. It appears 
to me a very unwise thing to do. Politi- 
cally speaking, it would not make any 
difference ; but it would create a great 
deal of inconvenience locally. 

Mr. CHANCE: It will be in the re- 
collection of the Committee that upon 
two occasions or more the proceedings 
in Committee upon the Belfast Main 
Drainage Bill have been postponed ex- 
pressly on account that no money should 
be spent upon that scheme until the 
people of Belfast had an effective control 
over their local affairs. After these de- 
cisions, the Committee of the House 
would stultify itself if it decided that 
while the Main Drainage Bill is passed, 
and a large amount of money spent at 
once, the people of Belfast shall have 
no control over their affairs for two 
years. Either this clause must be in- 
serted, or all action under the Drainage 
Bill must be suspended for two years, 
for we have positively decided that not a 
penny shall be spent until the represen- 
tatives of the extended franchise have 
control. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL: There is one 
question I should like to ask the hon. 
Member for West Belfast. What is the 
effect of this clause? Is it intended to 
have an entirely new Council at the ex- 
piration of the annual term, and is it 
intended that part of the new Council 
shall go out after a short interval, an- 
other after a longer term, and the third 
after a still longer interval, or, again, 
that all the members always go out at 
the time? 

Mr. CHANCE: The original Munici- 
pal Act is adhered to with the new fran- 
chise. The machinery of the old Act 
will be applied; the retirement of the 
Council will be as before—simply the 
extension of the franchise will apply at 
once. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Clause added to the Bill. 

Mr. CHANCE: As a consequence of 
the adoption of this Amendment, we 
have to provide for a person to preside 
at these elections. The old Act provides 
that an alderman or councillor shall 
preside; but, every seat being declared 
vacant, there would be no person quali- 
fied to preside. I will therefore move 
that the person who, under the present 
law, would fill the post, shall do so under 
the altered circumstances. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add to the new Clause—“ Provided always 
that the person who by law would be bound to 
preside at the next election if this Act were not 
passed shall nevertheless preside at such elec- 
tion.”’—( Mr. Chance.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

Tux CHAIRMAN: The next clause 
standing in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast—in reference to the 
suspension of themain drainage scheme— 
cannot, as I have already mentioned, be 
moved in Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to say that I 
shall move it on the consideration of 
Report. 

Bill reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Bill be taken into Considera- 
tion, as amended, on Monday 6th June.” 
—(Sir James Corry.) 

Mr. SEXTON: I would ask the hon. 
Baronet to fix that stage for Monday 
next. The Main Drainage Bill, as he is 
aware, is hung up until June 20, to 
allow this Bill to pass; and with the 
Whitsuntide holidays intervening, there 
is not much time to allow of the Bill 
being sent up to ‘another place.” I 
must move that the Report be taken on 
Monday next. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘6th June,” and add the word 
*‘next.”—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘6th June’ stand part of the Question.” 

Sir JAMES CORRY: June 6 will 
be more convenient. I have made 
arrangements that will not allow me 
to be in my place on Monday. 

Mr. CHANCE: We will move it 
then. 

Mr. SEXTON: I must move for 
Monday next; the question is urgent. 

Sm JAMES CORRY: I think I can 
undertake to say the Bill will not be de- 
layed in the House of Lords. 
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Question put, and negatived. 
Question, ‘That the word ‘next’ be 
there added,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Bill, as amended, to be taken into 
Consideration upon Monday next. 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT REGISTRA- 
TION BILL.—[Brm1 231.] 

(Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. 
Howard Vincent, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Coddington, Mr. Lawson.) 

COMMITTEE. [ Progress 13th May. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Extent of Act). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): So 
far as I can judge this is an admirable 
Bill; but I cannot see why its promoters 
should wish to restrict its application to 
England. I see no reason whatever 
why it should not apply to Ireland, and, 
therefore, I beg to move the omission 
of the words ‘‘ or Ireland.” 

Amendment proposed, line 11, to 
leave out the words ‘‘or Ireland.” —( J/r. 
Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) : I welcome that Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 ‘Commencement of Act) 
agreed to. 


Clause 4 struck out. 


Clause 5 (Avoidance of unregistered 
deeds of arrangement). 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): In 
line 21 I move the second of my Amend- 
ments, to omit the word “immediately.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber has no Amendment on the Paper. 

Mr. CHANCE: But I move it, Sir. 
It is an Amendment I understand the 
promoters agree to, substituting the 
‘** words within a week after the execu- 
tion thereof” for the word ‘“ imme- 
diately.” 

Amendment proposed, to omit the 
word “immediately,” and insert the 


words “within one week.” — (Mr. 
Chance.) 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Mode of registration). 

On the Motion of The Soxtcrror 
Geverat (Sir Edward Clarke), Amend- 
ment made, in page 2, line 29, after 
“ affidavit,”’ by leaving out ‘‘of”’ and in- 
serting ‘‘ verifying.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 7 (Form of register) agreed to. 


Clause 8 (The registrar, and the office 
for registration). 


On the Motion of The Soricrror 
GeneraL, Amendment made, in page 3, 
line 6, by leaving out ‘“ attached to the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Cuance, Amend- 
ment made, in line 7, after ‘‘shall” by 
inserting “‘ and the Registrar of Bills of 
Sale in Ireland shall.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 11, after the words “ in England 
shall,’’ insert “ and the Bill of Sale officer in 
the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice in Ireland shall.”—( Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp CxiarKe) (Plymouth): Before 
this Amendment is adopted and further 
progress made, I should like to have 
it clearly stated whether these Amend- 
ments have been agreed toby the At- 
torneys General for England and Ire- 
land. So far as I am aware, no such 
agreement has been come to. I am not 
in a position to say how far these 
Amendments are consequential upon 
the extension of the Bill to Ireland ; but 
if they have been agreed upon I make 
no further objection. But, at the same 
time, I think that opportunity should be 
given that their full effect may be con- 
sidered. 

Sr ALBERT ROLLIT: The prin- 
ciple of applying the Bill to Ireland was 
distinctly agreed upon; but upon these 
Amendments, which we feel were conse- 
quential upon the general agreement— 
these particular words—I cannot say 
there was an agreement. But ample 
time will be allowed for their considera- 
tion before Report. 

Mr. CHANCE: They are consequen- 
tial Amendments, and can be dealt with 
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on Report. I trust there may be no 


factious opposition at this stage. 

Sm EDWARD. CLARKE: It is a 
serious matter to go on inserting Amend- 
ments which have not been considered 
and agreed upon by anyone responsible 
on this Bench for the conduct of such 
Business as this. We have introduced 
Amendments to this section—for instance, 
the authority is mentioned for registering 
in Ireland; it may be the proper autho- 
rity, but I am not in a position to discuss 
the question now, nor, so far as I know, 
is any Member of the Government pre- 
sent in a position to make himself ac- 
quainted with the effect of the alterations 
suggested by the hon. Member for South 
Islington (Sir Albert Rollit). We have 
got to a stage, I think, when we might 
report Progress, and it would bo very 
much better to put these Amendments 
on the Paper, that they may be con- 
sidered before we go on further with the 
clauses. 

Mr. CHANCE: Of course, I am in the 
hands of the Committee ; but these are 
purely consequential Amendments, and 
reasonable objection cannot be taken to 
them. But, if necessary, I am willing to 
reserve my Amendments for Report. I 
did not think there would be the slightest 
objection, and I consulted with the hon. 
Member who brought in the Bill, and 
who knows the subject thoroughly. I 
do not wish to prevent Progress being 
made with the Bill, and if I am pressed 
—unreasonably pressed—I must yield, 
and insert the Amendments on Report. 

Str ALBERT ROLLIT: I hope there 
will be no unreasonable objection to our 
going on. I havesatisfied myself of the 
propriety of the Amendments as con- 
sequent upon the extension of the Bill to 
Ireland ; and I have no doubt they will 
be approved by the Attorney General, 
who has given me material assistance in 
shaping the measure. I hope the Solici- 
tor General will see his way to allowing 
us to proceed. 

Tue SECRETARY ro rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
do not think there is any desire on 
the part of anybody to raise factious 
opposition to the Bill ; but I am sure the 
hon. Member will agree that, inasmuch 
as the matter is one particularly for the 
consideration of the Attorney General, 
who has not seen the Amendments, and 
that we have no knowledge—certainly I 
have no knowledge—of the effect of the 
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alterations, and that the ultimate pro- 
gress of the Bill will not be retarded, it 
will be better to report Progress now, 
and the Attorney General will have 
an opportunity of seeing the Amend- 
ments before they are inserted. 

Mr. CHANCE: I presume, if Amend- 
ments of any considerable nature were 
made on Report, the third reading could 
not be taken on the same evening, and, 
therefore, there can be no object in 
finishing the Committee to-night. At 
the same time, I would say that, having 
settled that Ireland is to be included, we 
should stultify ourselves and make ab- 
solute nonsense of the section if we 
introduced provisions that could not 
apply to Ireland. I agree to reporting 
Progress now it will not make any real 
difference. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—o——— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 


(No. 4) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
District of Buxton, the Borough of Halifax, and 
the Local Government Districts of Otley, South- 
wick, and Sowerby Bridge. ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 269. ] 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 
amend “The Conveyancing (Scotland) Act, 
1874,” and “ The Conveyancing (Scotland) Act 
(1874) Amendment Act, 1879,”’ ordered to be 
brought in by The Lord Advocate and Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 270.] 


BUTTER SUBSTITUTES BILL (SELECT CoM- 
MITTEE). 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Select Committee on the Butter Substitutes 
Bill, that they have power to consolidate the 
Butter Substitutes Bill and the Oleomargarine 
(Fraudulent Sale) Bill into one Bill.—(Mr. 
Sclater- Booth.) 


FORESTRY. 


Select Committee on Forestry nominated of, — 
Mr. C. Acland, Mr. Biddulph, Mr. Craig Sellar, 
Mr. Evelyn, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Farquharson, 
Mr. Munro Ferguson, Mr. Fuller Maitland, Mr. 
Gilhooly, Mr. Egerton Hubbard, Colonel King- 
Harman, Sir Edmund Lechmere, Sir John 
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Lubbock, Colonel Nolan, Mr. Rankin, Mr. 
Mark Stewart, and Sir Richard Temple.—(Sir 
Edmund Lechmere.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after Two o'clock 
tili Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, 21st May, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstiic Brrus—First Reading— 
Second Reading—Committee negatived—Third 
Reading — Duke of Connaught’s Leave * ; 
East India Stock Conversion.* 

ProvistonaL Orper Birt — First Reading — 
Commons Regulation (Laindon) * (107). 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXV. considered, 
and dispensed with for the remainder of 
this day’s sitting. 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT’S LEAVE BILL. 


EAST INDIA STOCK CONVERSION BILL. 


Read 1*: Then Standing Order No. XXXYV. 
having been dispensed with for the remainder 
of this day's sitting, moved that the Bills be now 
read 2"; agreed to; Bills read 2* accordingly : 
Committee negatived ; Bills read 3*, and passed. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Four 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Four o'clock. 


~—eeee tte 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Sunday, 22nd May, 1887. 





‘nts being the day on which the 
House had Resolved, in Celebration of 
the Fiftieth Year of Her Majesty’s 
Reign, to attend Divine Service at the 
Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
Mr. Speaker and the Members as- 
sembled in the House, and proceeded 
thence to the Church, when a Sermon 
was preached before the House by the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 23rd May, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Sat Frast iy Partrament—The 

Lord Kinnaird, after the death of his father. 
Prauic Burs—First Reading—Allotments for 
Cottagers * (109). 


{LORDS} 
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Committee — Tithe Rent - Charge (54-110) ; 
Pluralities Act Amendment Act (1885) 
Amendment * (96), discharged. 

Committee—Report—Hyde Park Corner (New 
Streets) (79). 

Third Reading—Crofters Holdings (Scotland) * 
(90); County Courts Consolidation * (78), 
and passed. 

Royal Assent—Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) [50 Vict. c. 6]; Incumbents of 
Benefices Loans Extension Act (1886) Amend- 
ment [50 Vict. c. 8]; Customs Consolidation 
Acts (1876) Amendment [50 Viet. c. 7]; 
Police Force Enfranchisement [50 Viet. 
c. 9]; Duke of Connaught’s Leave [50 Viet. 
c. 10]; East India Stock Conversion [50 Vict, 
c. 11}. 

ProvisionaL Orper Birrus—First Reading — 
Commons Regulation (Ewer) * (108). 

Third Reading — Local Government (High- 
ways)* (87); Local Government (Poor 
Law) * (88); Local Government (Poor Law) 
(No. 2) * (89), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Metropolitan Police Provisional 
Order [50 Vict. c. xxxi.]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders [50 Vict. c. xlix.}. 


EGYPT—THE RUMOURED ANGLO. 
TURKISH CONVENTION. 


QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
wished to ask the Prime Minister a Ques- 
tion of which he had given private Notice 
—namely, Whether he can give the 
House any information respecting the 
Convention as to Egypt, said to have 
been signed between England and the 
Porte? 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury): 
I am afraid I am not able to give as 
much information as I could wish. Late 
last night, certainly, an agreement was 
come to which disposed of a good deal 
of the difference between the Porte and . 
ourselves. How far the agreement went 
I am unable to say, as the telegrams are 
somewhat confusing ; and I am afraid 
that if I went into details I might pos- — 
sibly give an inaccurate impression. The 
negotiations, however, are going on very 
favourably, and I hope that when Par- 
liament meets after the holidays I shall 
be able to lay further information before 
your Lordships. 


HYDE PARK CORNER (NEW STREETS) 
BILL.—(No. 79.) 
(The Lord Henniker.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 























Hyde Park Corner 


Lorpv HENNIKER, who had given 
Notice to move to disagree to the Amend- 
ments proposed by the Select Committee 
on the Bill, said, it was always a rather 
strong measure to attack the decision of 
a Committee of the House, particularly 
such a Committee as sat on this Bill. 
The Office of Works felt very strongly 
that it was most important to pass this 
Bill this Session, and he wished it to be 
distinctly understood that he in no way 
wished to say anything against the deci- 
sion of the Committee, who, no doubt, 
had decided as they thought right from 
the evidence placed before them. He, 
however, made an appeal to the House 
and to the Members of the Select Com- 
mittee to allow the Bill to pass on the 
ground of expediency. The Bill wasin- 
troduced in 1883, 1884, and 1885. He 
merely mentioned this to show how long 
the question had been pending, how 
much difficulty there had been in dealing 
with it, and that it seemed to be quite 
time that some conclusion should be 
come to on what was, after all, a small 
matter. It was only necessary for him 
to say what had happened last Session 
and this Session. In 1886 the Bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons, 
but was altered in Committee, so that 
the cost of maintaining the roads was 
thrown on the parish of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in equal parts. When 
the Bill came to the House of Lords the 
Committee of this House rejected this 
proposal. The Bill was accordingly lost. 
This Session it was again introduced into 
the House of Commons in exactly the 
same form in which it left it last Session, 
and the Committee to which it was re- 
ferred reversed the decision of last year, 
and made St. George’s, Hanover Square, 

ay two-thirds of the cost and St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields one-third. When it came 
to the House of Lords they reversed last 
year’s decision and altered the Bill, so 
that St. George’s was to pay three-sixths, 
St. Martin’s one-sixth, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works two-sixths of 
the expense. Their Lordships would see 
that the decisions in each House of last 
year were exactly reversed this Session. 
This again showed the great difficulty 
there had been in coming to a conclusion, 
and the almost impossibility of coming 
to a more satisfactory settlement. St. 
George’s had always been ready to pay 
half the cost ; it was much more an im- 
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arish than it could possibly be to St. 

artin’s, and the extra cost thrown on* 
St. George’s was so small that he hoped 
that parish would be ready to pay what 
was asked of them, rather than allow the 
question to be hung up indefinitely. 
Taking a disinterested view of the ques- 
tion, it did not seem fair that a new pre- 
cedent should be created for the Metro- 
— Board of Works, or that parishes 
ike Poplar and others in the Metropoli- 
tan area should be asked to maintain an 
improvement which was of no benefit to 
them. There was no parallel precedent 
that he knew of in the history of the 
Board of Works, except that of the 
Thames Embankment, where the Board 
kept the roadway up; but this was a very 
exceptional case. It was true that the 
Board paid some part of the cost of the 
maintenance of Westminster Bridge ; 
but this was not a fair precedent, as the 
circumstances were different. Their 
Lordships would have noticed that the 
Metropolitan Members had met and de- 
cided to oppose the Amendments made 
in their Lordships’ House. He supposed 
the Committee there would not go back 
from their decision under the circum- 
stances. He, therefore, made a strong 
appeal to the House to let the Bill go 
back to the House of Commons as it 
came from there, and to the Members 
ef the Committee not to press their 
views, so that the Bill might pass in the 
form which appeared to be the most 
acceptable solution of the question which 
at present had been proposed. His 
Lordship concluded by moving the 
rejection of the Amendments proposed. 


Moved, ‘To disagree to the Amend- 
ments proposed by the Select Committee 
on the Bill.””—( Zhe Lord Henniker.) 


Tue Eart or JERSEY said, that as 
Chairman of and as representing the 
Select Committee, they had not to con- 
sider the question of expediency, but to 
endeavour to come to a decision on fair 
and equitable grounds. He did not wish 
to disregard the appeal made by the 
Government on the ground of expedi- 
ency ; and on that ground alone, in order 
that the Bill might be passed this Ses- 
sion and become law, the Committee did 
not propose to ask their Lordships to 
insist upon their Amendments. 


Motion agreed to; Amendments nega- 
tived ; Bill reported without Amendment, 
and to be read 3*on Thursday the 9th of 


provement for the advantage of that| June next. 
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TITHE RENT-CHARGE BILL.—(No. 54.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.” —( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Lorpv BRABOURNE said, he must 
ask the permission of their Lordships to 
make a few remarks on the general 
scope and character of the Bill. He 
must confess that he was rather disap- 
pointed on the occasion of the second 
reading. He came down to the House 
fully prepared and expecting to hear an 
exhaustive debate on the principle in- 
volved in the Bill, which, he thought, 
the importance of the subject deserved. 
The House was well filled, and several 
Members of the Episcopal Bench were 
present ; but, to his surprise, the Prime 
Minister moved the second reading of 
the Bill without a word of comment, the 
Question was promptly put from the 
Chair, and that stage of the Bill was 
passed with a celerity which, he humbly 
submitted, was hardly respectful to the 
great interests which were involved. It 
was under these circumstances that he 
humbly craved the indulgence of their 
Lordships, and he did so for a special 
reason. It appeared to him that this 
Bill touched the fringe of a great ques- 
tion, and touched it in such a manner as 
would infallibly cause it to be brought 
prominently before the public in a 
manner not contemplated by the framers 
of the Bill. In his introductory speech 
the Prime Minister told their Lordships 
that the Bill related to a subject which 
had recently attracted considerable at- 
tention — namely, the incidence and 
the mode of collection of tithe. But 
why had this question attracted con- 
siderable interest? Because the unusual 
and long-continued depression which 
had fallen on the agricultural com- 
munity had caused tithe rent-charges to 
be collected with less facility than here- 
tofore, and because, also, whereas the 
tithe rent-charge at the time of its com- 
mutation was calculated on the price of 
certain agricultural produce, the price 
of that produce had fallen considerably 
in value. If, in these circumstances, the 
noble Marquess had thought it right to 
bring in a Bill for the re-valuation of 
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tithes, or if he had thought it well to 
cause any alteration to be made in the 
basis on which they were collected, or, 
if objecting to such an alteration, he 
had proposed a Select Committee to in- 
quire into all the circumstances of the 
ease, possibly the public mind might 
have been for the moment satisfied. But 
the noble Marquess had taken a very 
different course. He had declared that 
tithe was not excessive; that at the time 
of the commutation the landowners made 
a good bargain; and he met the dis- 
tress of the agriculturists and the com- 

laints of the tithepayers by the singu- 
foe device of increasing the security of 
the titheowners. Such a mode of pro- 
ceeding would hardly be found satisfy- 
ing; and he believed it would be found 
that, in proposing what the noble Mar- 
quess had done, he had made an inno- 
vation which would at once be noted by 
his opponents. For the first time in the 
history of this country the noble Mar- 
quess practically divorced the tithe 
from the land, made it a_ personal 
debt recoverable from an individual, 
and thus, he feared, inserted the thin 
end of the wedge, upon which the 
hammers of the friends of Disestablish- 
ment would hereafter be busily em- 
ployed. The novelty of the principle 
thus introduced by the noble Marquess 
—the whole tenour of his Bill, and, ix- 
deed, the very basis upon which it rested 
—obliged him (Lord Brabourne) to say 
a few words upon the general question 
of tithe as it bore upon this particular 
measure. It was necessary to do so, 
both on account of something which 
had happened in the past, and of some- 
thing which would certainly happen in 
the future. That which had happened 
in the past was this—that the advocates 
of Disestablishment and the defenders of 
the Church had put forward statements 
concerning tithe so contradictory as to 
confuse and mystify the public mind on 
the subject. That which would happen in 
the future was this—that when this Bill 
went down to the other House it would 
be carefully scrutinized and discussed by 
men who held different views, and he 
submitted that it was hardly wise—nay, 
hardly creditable totheir Lordships—that 
they should proceed to legislate as if 
there was only one side to the question. 
While he thought that the advocates of 
Disestablishment had put forth many 
statements difficult to substantiate, he 
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was bound to say, on the other hand, 
that the defenders of the Church had 
not always assumed a position which 
was entirely impregnable. No doubt, 
many of their Lordships had read the 
defence of the Church which had 
emanated from the pen of the noble 
and learned Earl who had recently 
occupied the Woolsack (the Earl of Sel- 
borne). It would be presumptuous in 
him (Lord Brabourne) to speak of the 
ability and research displayed in that 
book, because nothing but research 
and ability would be expected from 
such a quarter. But, even in that 
volume, he could not help thinking 
that he detected something of the 
dogmatic tone which prevailed in the 
writings of ecclesiastical authorities. 
Statements were made concerning facts 
which had always been in dispute, as 
if those facts were beyond all doubt and 
controversy, whilst writers who had ar- 
rived at conclusions different from those 
of the noble and learned Earl were 
summarily dismissed as ‘“ uncritical 
writers,’’ and their statements treated 
as ‘‘idle stories.” There was a notable 
instance of this in regard to this very 
question of tithes. There was a very 
large party in this country who would 
not be excluded from this question, and 
who maintained that the clergy had not 
the exclusive right to the tithe, but that 
there was originally a division of the 
tithe for several purposes. They were in 
the habit of quoting the famous answer 
of Pope Gregory the Great to Augustine, 
in which he stated that the division of 
the offerings made by the faithful at 
the altar should be fourfold—first, a 
share to the Bishop and his family 
—propter hospitalitatem atque suscep- 
tionem; secondly, a share for the main- 
tenance of the clergy; thirdly, the 
relief of the poor; and, fourthly, the 
‘ fabric of the churches. Afterwards, 
when the Bishops were supported from 
other resources, their share was elimi- 
nated, and the division was threefold. 
Now, the noble and learned Earl ad- 
mitted that this answer was given by 
Pope Gregory; he admitted that this 
division of tithes prevailed in parts of 
Western Christendom; but he denied 
that it ever existed in England. He 
(Lord Brabourne) would not presume 
to enter into an argument with the noble 
and learned Earl, neither would he 
trouble their Lordships with a disserta- 
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tion upon the Law of Tithes; but he 
called their attention to these facts in 
order that they might be aware that the 
exclusive right of the clergy to tithe was 
still challenged, and that it would be 
unwise to discuss this question as if the 
contrary were the case. In his humble 
judgment, the true wisdom of the 
Church of England would be to rest her 
claim to tithe, not on the appeals of 
ecclesiastical writers to a history which 
was at least doubtful, but upon a law 
and a fact which were beyond doubt or 
dispute. The law to which he referred 
was the Commutation Act of 1836, which 
gave the Church a Parliamentary title 
to the tithe, though, of course, at the 
same time it assumed and asserted the 
right of Parliament to determine the 
manner in which, and the extent to 
which, tithes should be levied. And 
the fact to which he alluded, and which 
he believed gave to the Church still 
greater security, was a fact to be found 
in the exemplary lives of her clergy, 
their conscientious discharge of their 
duties, and the liberal and generous 
spirit in which their incomes were spent 
among their people. He (Lord Bra- 
bourne) believed that there never was, 
at any time or in any country, a class 
of men who bestowed a larger propor- 
tion of their incomes in charity and good 
works than did the clergy of the 
Church of England, and he should in- 
deed regret it if any legislation of that 
House should diminish their influence, 
or lessen their powers of well-doing. 
It was, therefore, in no spirit of hostility 
to the Church that he (Lord Brabourne) 
proceeded to comment upon the Bill. 
His noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) had stated that, at the time 
of the commutation in 1836, the land- 
owners had made, and still had, a good 
bargain. He ventured to say, on the 
one hand, that a good bargain had been 
made by the Church. It was easy 
enough to point to the value of tithes 
before the commutation, and to show by 
figures that the Church afterwards re- 
ceived a less amount. But figures were 
deceptive things, and there was some- 
thing else to be taken into consideration. 
Did the noble Marquess remember what 
was the state of things before the Com- 
mutation Act? In introducing his Bill 
Lord John Russell said that ‘‘ the objec- 
tion to tithes was daily increasing in 
strength, and that men were becoming 
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more and more unwilling to pay them.” 
He stated, moreover, emphatically, in 
allusion to those who ‘were in the 
habit of talking of the absolute right to 
tithe,” that, in his opinion, tithe was 
“the property of the nation, although 
participated in by individuals.” Well, 
at the time of the Act in question 
voluntary commutation had taken place 
in about 2,000 parishes in England. 
Over the greater part of the country 
tithe was still taken in kind. And what 
did that mean? That in a very large 
number of cases the clergyman had 
either to secure the goodwill of his 
parishioners by a considerable sacrifice 
of income, or to run a grievous risk of 
forfeiting that goodwill by insisting 
upon his strict legal rights. People 
talked now as if tithe meant the tenth 
of the net produce—that was, the rea- 
lized produce of the land. It was no 
such thing. It was the tenth of the 
gross produce to which the clergyman 
had aright—he could take the tenth 
sheaf of wheat, the tenth cock of hay, 
the tenth lamb, and so on, down to the 
tenth egg; and, if time permitted, he 
(Lord Brabourne) could tell their Lord- 
ships some laughable stories as to the 
deception which was sometimes prac- 
tised in these matters. But then the 
clergyman had to convert the produce 
into money as he could. Many of their 
Lordships could doubtless remember the 
old barns and premises which used to 
stand in the vicinity of country rectories. 
What did those mean? They were the 
places in which the tithe produce was 
stored, and in which took place the pro- 
cess of conversion into money. They re- 
presented the trouble and expense to 
which the clergyman was put, plus the 
actual expense of collecting the tithe, 
and they represented something more— 
those barns and premises represented an 
item of repairs and dilapidations which 
greatly reduced the income of a clergy- 
man, apart from the actual cost already 
uamed. All this the clergyman entirely 
got rid of by the Act of 1836, and he 
had since received his money without 
any of the enormous trouble and expense 
which before that Act he was obliged to 
encounter. But he gained something 
more. Besides the Parliamentary title 
to tithes acquired under that Act, the 
Church got quit of that friction which 
had previously existed between the 
clergy and their parishioners, and which 
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was of very seriousimp rt. The Church 
had, indeed, made no bad bargain under 
the Act of 1836, even if there had been 
some sacrifice of actual income. That 
was the opinion at the time, and if noble 
Lords would take the trouble to refer to 
the debates, they would find that the Bill 
wasconstantly referred to as ‘‘the Clergy- 
man’s Bill,” on account of the belief 
which was entertained that it was 
favourable to the interests of the clergy. 
In his (Lord Brabourne’s) opinion, not 
only was the Act in question beneficial 
to the Church, but the friction between 
the clergy and their parishioners had 
become so great as to be almost unbear- 
able; and if some such well-considered 
measure had not been passed at the 
time, he felt confident that serious mis- 
chief would have ensued, and that the 
position of the advocates of Disestab- 
lishment would have been far stronger 
to-day than was happily the case. The 
noble Marquess had stated that this was 
legitimately an owner’s and not an occu- 
pier’s tax. The same thing was clearly 
stated in the noble and learned Earl’s 
(the Earl of Selborne’s) pamphlet. He 
said— 

‘* The rent of tithe-free land is always greater 
than that of land subject to tithe ; if there were 
no tithe, the landowner, and not the occupier, 
would have the benefit.”’ 


Now, that was not exactly the form in 
which the matter presented itself to the 
agricultural mind in this time of dis- 
tress. Take the case of a farmer who 
was paying 30s. an acre for his farm— 
20s. in rent and 10s. in tithe, and in 
many cases the tithe actually bore a 
higher proportion to the rent than that. 
Now, in many such cases the occupier 
had received a reduction from 20s. to 
15s. in his rent, so that this 25 per cent 
reduction brought his toval payment 
down to 25s. per acre. He could not 
expect to obtain a similar reduction 
from the titheowner. But he knew 
perfectly well that if there were no such 
thing as tithe, and that it had been 30s. 
per acre paid to one man, his reduction 
would, in all probability, have been 
from 380s., not to 25s., but to 20s., be- 
cause it was much easier to get a reduc- 
tion from one man to whom the whole 
30s. was payable than from two men who 
divided the receipts in the proportion 
of 20s. to one and 10s. to the other. 
That was the practical way in which the 
question presented itself to the occupier; 
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or, put it in another way, if there were 
no tithe the landowner could better 
afford to let his land for 20s. per acre 
to the occupier than he could afford to 
let it at 15s. or 16s. with a payment upon 
it of 10s. per acre to the titheowner. 
No doubt the intention of the Act of 


1836 was that the occupier should pay 


the tithe and deduct it from his rent. 
In practice, the landowner let his land 
at a lower rate than he otherwise would 
have done, and the tenant undertook to 
pay the tithe. It was thus practically 
made an occupier’s debt, which could be 
recovered, just as rent, by distraint. 
But was this so wholly wrong? Tithe, 
in its origin, was not a charge upon the 
land, but upon the produce of the land ; 
and it did not seem unwise or unjust 
that, upon whomsoever the burden 
should ultimately fall, it should, in the 
first instance, be discharged by and 
through the person who dealt directly 
with the produce—namely, the occupier. 
Moreover, it was much more convenient 
that it should be so, inasmuch as the 
occupier was almost alwaysresident upon 
the land, whilst the landlord was con- 
stantly non-resident. Now, what good 
would this Bill effect in that respect? 


He (Lord Brabourne) did not understand 
that it was proposed to interfere with 
the contract which might be made be- 


tween man and man. If such inter- 
ference were coutemplated, it would 
probably be evaded; but if not, what 
would probably be done? The land- 
owner would still, for obvious reasons, 
desire to keep before his tenants’ eyes 
what the land was paying for rent and 
for tithe separately. He would, there- 
fore, say to his tenant—‘‘ We will keep 
the rent asitis, and as the Legislature has 
now directed that the tithe is to be paid 
through me and not through you, I will 
pay it, and we will have a covenant in 
our agreement that you shall pay me an 
equivalent for that tithe in our annual 
settlement of rent.” The payments will 
thus be still kept separate—the occupier 
will know, as he now knows, what he is 
practically paying on account of tithe, 
and all that you will have effected by 
this Bill will be to have put an end to 
an arrangement which, upon the whole, 
has been proved by experience to be the 
most convenient for all parties con- 
cerned. But now he (Lord Brabourne) 
desired to call their Lordships’ attention 
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to two points of special importance— 
first, with regard to the owners; and, 
secondly, with regard to the remedy 
proposed by the Bill in lieu of distraint. 
Now, first, as to the owners, who were 
they? Their Lordships’ House was 
frequently designated a House of Land- 
owners; and therefrom some persons 
deduced the singular argumert that they 
were unfit to legislate upon any question 
relating to land. But he earnestly wished 
to impress this upon their Lordships— 
that they were not now dealing with a 
matter which concerned only large land- 
owners. This question had been greatly 
misunderstood. There was a very large 
number of small landowners in this 
country. The most rev. Prelate (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury) was recently 
endeavouring to show that the reduction 
of 5 per cent to owners for prompt pay- 
ment was unnecessary, and that there 
was practically very little expense and 
inconvenience to the clergy at present in 
the collection of tithes. To show that 
the most rev. Prelate took 10 parishes, 
taken haphazard from five different 
counties—two from each county—and 
said that in these parishes, out of 883 
tithepayers, upwards of 700 were owners 
of the land, for which they paid tithes. 
And he went on to say that out of 58,000 
persons who paid tithes to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, 37,000, or nearly 
two-thirds, were owners. Now, these 
words were pregnant with meaning and 
instruction. Let their Lordships examine 
a little more closely into this question of 
small owners. Take the case of any 
parish in which there were men occupy- 
ing 10, 20, 50, or 100 acres, which he 
would call a small occupation. Now, 
if these men were the tenants of a large 
owner, the clergyman’s tithe was prac- 
tically secure. It was not from them 
that the difficulty arose. And why? 
Because the landowner and his agent 
knew perfectly well that if the tenant 
left at Michaelmas with his tithe unpaid, 
the titheowner could recover it from 
the land. ‘Therefore, the land agent 
who knew his duty would take care that 
no tenant leaving a farm received his 
valuation from an incoming tenant until 
he could produce the receipt for his 
tithe, just as much as for his rent. So 
the clergyman had the landowner and 
his agent standing between himself and 
the occupier, and his tithe was secure. 
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But now take the case of men holding 
10, 20, 50, or 100 acres of their own, 
These men were amongst the most suf- 
fering of the whole community. The 
legislation of the last 40 years, whether 
it was right or wrong, had been all in 
favour of the consumer, and had pressed 
most cruelly upon the British producer. 
Those small owners of land had felt the 
full pressure and weight of this legisla- 
tion. They had been ground down to 
the ground. In an immense number of 
cases they had been obliged to mortgage 
their small properties up to the hilt, and 
they were crippled by the payment of 
interest which was higher than would 
have been their rent if they had been 
the tenants of a large landowner. Now, 
to these men, the payment of 5s., 62., 8s., 
or 10s. per acre tithe was a grievous bur- 
den, and it was with them that the chief 
difficulty arose. What relief was offered 
them by this Bill? Not one fraction. 
Remember, moreover, that this class of 
small owners was one which many 
people thought it was most desirable 
to extend and encourage. But the 
only change which this Bill proposed 
to make in their condition was a 
change for the worse. He (Lord Bra- 
bourne), being no lawyer, spoke with 
diffidence upon legal points ; but he 
apprehended that when tithe was made 
a simple debt, and a man was made per- 
sonally liable, as proposed by the Bill, it 
meant that all his resources must be 
called upon to defray the debt, and that 
failing payment he must suffer in his 
person. So that what this Bill would do 
would be to make the small owner per- 
sonally liable, and all his property, 
whatever it might be, liable, for a debt 
which, at present, attached only to that 
om of his property which happened to 

ein land. He(Lord Brabourne) could 
not help thinking that his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government had felt 
this to be a hardship, and had had this 
class of small owners in view when he 
are that 5 per cent reduction should 

e allowed for payment within 3 months. 
If he (Lord Brabourne) had introduced 
this Bill, he was not prepared to say 
that he should have proposed relief to 
the tithepayer in that form; but as the 
noble Marquess had done so, he could 
not but regret that he had withdrawn it 
at the very first blast of clerical opposi- 
tion. There was something to be said 
on both sides. Where the clergyman 
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had incurred small or no expense in 
collecting his tithes, vu account of the 
paucity of owners from whom he had to 
collect, no doubt the effect would have 
been that he would have been giving 5 
per cent to his tithepayers without 
equivalent advantage to himself. In 
other words, he would just now be giving 
a reduction of 5 per cent, where his lay 
brethren were giving 20 and 25 per 
cent reduction in their rents. But if he 
had been obliged to incur expense and 
trouble in collection, this would have 
been saved to him; and, moreover, there 
would have been the inducement to 
sniall and struggling owners to strain 
every nerve to pay quickly, and thus 
obtain their 5 per cent, instead of de- 
ferring payment until the last possible 
moment. Moreover, as there was going 
to be anew security given to the Church, 
this proposal of 5 per cent reduction did 
not seem wholly unreasonable, and would 
have been hailed as some earnest of sym- 
pathy with the distressed agriculturists 
on the partof the Legislature. He there- 
fore regretted that, having been pro- 
posed, it had been so summarily with- 
drawn. And now he (Lord Brabourne) 
came to that which had been heralded 
forth as the great boon to be given by 
the Bill—namely, the abolition of dis- 
tress for tithe. He confessed that he 
was rather a hereticin that matter. He 
very much doubted whether the aboli- 
tion of the power of distraint was going 
to do all the good which was expected. 
He had no figures to show to their Lord- 
ships upon this subject; and, if he had, 
he doubted if he should trouble them 
with figures which were apt to mislead. 
But many of the cases of distraint in the 
counties of Kent and Sussex had been 
with respect to ‘‘ Extraordinary Tithe,” 
with which this Bill did not deal. It 
had been dealt with last year by a Bill 
which he, for one, had weakly accepted, 
because he found that the whole Bench 
of Bishops were unanimously in its 
favour, but which he believed to be 
one of the most unjust Bills ever placed 
upon the Statute Book. Extraordinary 
tithe essentially related to a ey 
remunerative kind of produce, of which 
the occupier got the benefit; and the 
Bill in question had placed a permanent 
charge upon the land after the remu- 
nerative crop had ceased to be grown, 
and when it had probably rendered the 
land less valuable for the future. But 
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they were now dealing only with ordi- 
nary tithe, and he could not say how 
many cases of distraint had recently 
occurred. As he understood the present 
measure, it substituted for distraint the 
ordinary process of the County Courts. 
Now, he (Lord Brabourne) believed 
that recalcitrant tithepayers would 
be much less in fear of the County 
Court than they were at present of dis- 
traint. Distraint was a very disagree- 
able thing. It was very unpleasant 
to have bailiffs in possession of your 
premises, and to have your goods sold 
to defray your debts. But, because 
it was so disagreeable, people were 
the more anxious to avoid it, and the 
remedy, though short and sharp, was 
effective. « A man would generally pre- 
fer to pay his tithe, rather than submit 
to this process. But proceedings in the 
County Court did not come home to him 
nearly so soon, whilst they put the per- 
son who instituted them to considerable 
trouble and annoyance. First, there 
was the summons to be taken out, and 
the debt proved. If that was done, an 
order was generally made for the pay- 
ment of the debt by instalments. Per- 
haps these were paid at first, and then 
suspended. Then came another appli- 
eation to the Court, and, finally, a judg- 
ment summons was issued. Upon that 
a month was usually given before; the 
expiration of which the debt was to be 
paid. During all that time the clergy- 
man would be placed in the invidious 
position of prosecuting his parishioner, 
and if, at the end of the month, the debt 
was not paid, he did not recover his debt 
as he did by distraint, but the remedy 
was the committal of the non-paying 
tithepayer to prison for 14 days. He 
very much questioned the advantage to 
the Church of this change. It would 
enable people who objected to the pay- 
ment of tithes to pose as martyrs, and 
would be not unlikely to give rise to an 
agitation of which the consequences 
could not be foreseen. He much feared 
that the change would be productive of 
very little advantage. Andnow there was 
only one more detail of the Bill with 
which he must trouble their Lordships. 
He alluded to the Redemption Clauses. 
He had seen with some surprise that 
these had been objected to by the 
clergy, for they appeared to him (Lord 
Brabourne) rather favourable than other- 
wise to the Church. Let him take a case. 
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The noble Marquess proposed that 20 
times the value of the apportioned rent- 
charge should be the price of redemp- 
tion—that was to say, that for £100 of 
rent-charge an owner would pay £2,000, 
or 20 years’ purchase. But as, at present, 
the value of the £100 was about £87, 
the actual number of years’ purchase 
would be 23 and not 20. But the value 
of the rent-charge was falling, and com- 
petent judges expected it would ere long 
be at £75, or even at £70, which would 
make the number of years’ purchase 
considerably greater. A man who was 
about to redeem tithe rent-charge would 
have to take this falling value into ac- 
count. Moreover, when the tithe was 
releemed he would no longer have to 
point to this charge, when letting his 
land, as some criterion for the rent; and 
though this seemed to matter little, in 
reality it was of some moment, and a 
person hiring the land would not take 
into account the sum which an owner 
had paid to redeem tithe, though he 
would necessarily take into account the 
annual charge so long as it existed. But 
there was something more. One of the 
great complaints of the clergy was that 
their tithe rent-charge was rated up to 
its full value. Now, as soon as the clergy- 
men had received and invested his re- 
demption money it would no longer be 
rateable. But as the same amount of 
rates would still have to be raised, it 
followed that a larger amount would 
fall upon the land upon which the tithe 
rent-charge had been redeemed. Taking 
this into account, the proposal of the 
noble Marquess would not work out 
very advantageously to the landowner, 
and he would think once, twice, and 
three times before he redeemed upon 
the proposed terms. But now look at it 
from the other side. The clergyman 
would receive a capital sum of £2,000, 
instead of £87 per annum now paid. 
But this £87 was likely to fall to £75. 
If his investments were restricted, he 
might not be able to get more than 3} 
er cent for his £2,000, which would 
e £70 instead of £75. But he would 
at once obtain immunity from rates 
which could not be calculated at less than 
10 per cent on the average; so that, 
when the question came to be closely 
worked out, it would be found that the 
actual loss to the clergyman would be 
very small, if eventually anything at 
all. But would he gain nothing, inde- 
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ndently of pecuniary considerations ? 
There would be a far greater security 
for his new investment than thero was 
for his rent-charge to-day. It was im- 
possible to observe what was passing 
daily in this country without coming to 
that conclusion. No one could see the 
attitude taken by the advocates of Dis- 
establishment without foreseeing future 
struggles. He (Lord Brabourne) did not 
wish to make Party allusions in this 
debate; but he could not help feeling 
that the events of the two or three last 
years had shown the probability that, 
at any moment, political exigencies 
might throw the whole weight of a 
powerful Party organization into the 
Disestablishment scale, and that we 
might have eminent men coming for- 
ward and pointing to particular sen- 
tences in their past speeches, which 
— that for 12 or 14 years past they 
iad not uttered a word against the prin- 
ciple of Disestablishment. Therefore 
it was that he (Lord Brabourne) felt sure 
that anything which drew the Church 
and her revenues outside the whirlpool 
of political agitation and political in- 
trigue would be beneficial to the Church, 
even if it should involve some sacrifice 
of income, and therefore it was that he 
should rejoice if such termsof redemption 
could be offered as would make it a matter 
of easy and early accomplishment. And 
now he had only a few words to say 
besides thanking their Lordships for 
the indulgent hearing which they had 
given him. He could not help feeling 
that, in all these discussions, they were 
shirking the great difficulty which really 
underlay the question of tithes. There 
could be ro doubt that, on the one hand, 
the burden pressed heavily upon the 
weaker part of the agricultural com- 
munity in its present depressed condition, 
whilst, on the other hand, the incomes of 
the parochial clergy were really insuffi- 
cient for the calls made upon them. 
What, then, was the real truth which 
lurked behind the question? It was this 
—thatif a National Church was to exist 
among us as an Establishment, it ought 
to be supported by all kinds of national 
property. When tithes were first given 
by landowners, and afterwards imposed 
as a charge by Popes and Synods, land 
was practically the only property in the 
country. That had long ceased to be 
the case. Other sources of wealth had 
sprung up; men possessed great wealth 
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from these sources who contributed 
nothing to the Church, and the land, 
reduced in comparative value, still bore 
the whole burden. Why should that be 
so? There was but one answer— 
namely, that public opinion would not 
allow that act of justice to be done 
which would place the support of the 
National Church upon the general na- 
tional taxation. No Minister would 
venture to propose it, because the Re- 
presentatives of the people would not 
entertain the proposition, and therefore 
it must be considered as beyond the 
range of practical politics. But because 
that was so, it was not necessary to 
trifle with the subject by means of a 
Bill which gave no relief to those who 
were suffering. In the present depressed 
state of the agriculturists, this Bill, 
which only sought to perpetuate the 
present system and to stereotype an in- 
justice, would not be received with any 
gratitude. Such a Bill might, indeed, 
be accepted by their Lordships on the 
powerful recommendation of the noble 
Marquess; it might even be accepted 
by the other House of Parliament, be- 
cause, for other reasons, all sensible 
men, there and elsewhere, desired to 
keep the noble Marquess in power ; but 
it was a Bill which, with whatever good 
intentions it might have been con- 
ceived, would neither settle the ques- 
tion, strengthen the Government, nor 
satisfy the country. He (Lord Bra- 
bourne) would not take upon himself the 
responsibility of moving the rejection of 
this Bill; but if such a Motion should 
be made he would feel bound to sup- 
port it. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER ayp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE rox FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquessof Sstissury): 
In moving the second reading of this 
Bill without making any observations, I 
was actuated by the desire to spare 
your Lordships an unnecessary speech, 
as I had already spoken on the question 
upon the first reading, and I think I 
followed the rule upon such matters. As 
regards the speech of my noble Friend, 
(Lord Brabourne) his remarks were 
more properly applicable to the second 
reading, and I regret that the well- 
known diffidence of the noble Lord pre- 
vented him making his speech then. I 
did not know precisely to what points I 
ought to address myself in the speech of 
the noble Lord, because he took a very 
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wide range. I understood in the earlier 
part of his speech he was contending 
that tithe ought to be divided into four 
parts, of which only one part should go 
to the clergy, and that we ought to do 
that on the strength of an observation 
made by Pope Gregory the Great at the 
end of the sixth century. If the opposite 
doctrine has been avcepted during the cen- 
turies that have since elapsed, I think that 
is as good a title, based on prescription, 
as the clergy could wish to have. The 
noble Lord spoke of the enormous ad- 
vantage which the Church had derived 
in 1836 from getting a Parliamentary 
title. I am not quite sure that I appre- 
ciate the advantages of a Parliamentary 
title, after the experience of recent years. 
I am inclined to define a Parliamentary 
title as a title which Parliament thinks 
itself entitled to upset; at all events a 
prescription of 1,000 years seems to be 
superior to a Parliamentary title. But 
then a change seemed to come over the 
noble Lord’s opinions in the course of 
his speech, and he makes a proposition 
which would make the hair of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stand on end— 
namely, that the payment of the clergy 
should be put on the general taxation of 
the country. Neither of these two pro- 
positions appears to me to be sufficiently 
within the range of practical politics. 
Perhaps, however, the best thing I can 
do in answer to the speech of the noble 
Lord is to re-state, in a very few words, 
what the object of the Bill is. That ob- 
ject is to relieve both the titheowner and 
the farmer from grievances under which 
they at present suffer—the titheowner 
that he has to recover a tithe from the 
erson who does not owe it, and the 
armer from the grievance that though 
he does not really owe it he is called 
upon to pay it. I am aware that the 
farmer is put into that position by his 
own act—by an agreement made with his 
Jandlord—but the inconvenience of the 
rocess is unquestionably very great, 
ecause all variations in the amount of 
tithe fall upon the farmer and are felt 
by him in bad times, causing much ex- 
asperation, owing to the farmer having 
to bear the brunt of the payment at a 
time when he can least afford it, and 
leaving him subject, if he does not pay 
it, to a process—that of distraint—which 
we know from experience is singularly 
calculated to excite popular feeling. The 
agitation is going on in Wales and in 
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some of the western and southern coun- 
ties of England at this time. I could 
easily produce most effective, striking, 
and I might almost say heartrending 
appeals from the clergy in those parts of 
the country, asking Parliament to come 
to their succcur by providing some mode 
of recovering the tithe that is due other 
than that of levying by distraint, as the 
state of popular feeling makes that remedy 
almost absolutely useless, involves great 
expenditure, and leaves a bitterness of 
fecling behind that it is difficult for them 
toovercome. There is a great political 
danger in the present state of things. It 
is not merely that the clergy cannot 
obtain what is their due, and that a 
burden is placed on the farmer which 
appears to him to be a hardship, but 
ill-feeling is thus being gradually 
fomented against one of the institutions 
of this country which may cause great 
embarrassment in the future. It is to 
put an end to this state of things that 
the present Bill is introduced, and I do 
not believe that any injustice will be 
caused by this Bill. There can be no 
doubt that it is the land and the land 
only that is liable for the tithe. The 
occupier never has been, and is not now, 
by law liable. What is liable is the 
gross produce of the land. If land 
yields no produce, then there is no tithe 
due. That has been the case hitherto, 
and that will still be the case under this 
Bill. Though the Bill makes the land- 
owner liable fur the tithe, it really only 
provides a change of procedure, sub- 
stituting the simpler procedure of the 
County Court in the place of the ancient 
and exusperating procedure of distraint. 
The noble Lord raised again the ques- 
tion whether there ought not to be a 
change in the bargain made in 1836 on 
account of the changed circumstances 
since that time. I waited for him to 
state his case, and I expected that he 
would produce figures to show that 
tithe in those days was less valuable 
than it has become since, and to show 
the difference between tithe levied under 
the old law and under the present law. 
But he did nothing of the kind. I do 
not think that this can be shown. I 
still believe that, if you look at the 
prices of produce as it is now, and the 
prices in 1836 you will find that prices 
are still higher than they were at that 
time. The price of grain has, no doubt, 
fallen, but the other produce of the 
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land is more valuable than it was in 
1836, and therefore the settlement of 
1836 is more advantageous to the land- 
owner than if he remained under the 
old law. The noble Lord did not make 
out the shadow of a case for reopening 
the question of valuation and tearing 
up the bargain which Parliament made 
in 1836. I do not think that this 
suggestion of the noble Lord has any 
support in this House, and I shall not, 
therefore, detain your Lordships any 
longer on this point. I acknowledge 
that the Bill only touches the fringe of 
a very large subject, and that it touches 
only that part of the subject with which 
we can hope most successfully to deal 
with; but I deny that, because the 
area the remedy covers is small, there- 
fore the remedy ought not to be applied, 
or that, because certain great difficulties 
are beyond our powers, we should not 
address ourselves, where we can, to 
solve those smaller difficulties which are 
within our reach. 

Motion agreed to: House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Clause 1 (Short title). 


On the Motion of The Duke of Mart- 
noroven, Amendment made, ir page 1, 
line 23, to leave out (‘‘ personally ’’). 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Sauissury, Amendment made, in page 1, 
line 5, to leave out (‘‘ recovery’’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Personal liability of owner 
of lands for tithe rent-charge). 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Sarissury, Amendment made, in page 1, 
line 17, to leave out (‘‘ occupier of the 
land”’) and insert (‘‘ lands liable to the 
payment thereof’). 


Amendment moved, in page 1, lines 19 
to 24, leave out Sub-section 2.—( The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY, in 
opposing the Amendment, said, that the 
Bill gave no new right to the tithe- 
owner, whose only remedy, up to the 
present time, had been that of distraint. 
There could not be a greater mistake 
than to assume that England was par- 
gelled out among large landowners. 
Although he would be glad to see a 
larger number of owners, thera were 
still many owners who were not large 
landowners, and it was really those 
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owners, as well as the titheowners and 
the agriculturists, who were suffering 
most from agricultural depression. They 
were men of influence in their various 
districts, and still formed a yeoman 
class. These men would regret the 
withdrawal of this concession as a great 
grievance, and the withdrawal of it 
would be likely to prevent the passing 
of the Bill, or to interfere with the 
working of it. He believed that the 
concession embodied in the sub-section 
was only a just and wise concession to 
make. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON, in support- 
ing the Amendment, said, it was not a 
one-sided bargain, because account 
ought to be taken of the 2nd sub-section 
of Clause 3—which limits arrears re- 
coverable to the profit of the land. That 
would considerably diminish the claims 
of the titheowner. Hitherto, his claim 
had stood first, replacement of farmers’ 
capital second, the profit of the farmer 
third, and the rent of the landlord 
fourth. But the 2nd sub-section of 
Clause 3 put the tithe rent-charge after 
the replacement of capital and after the 
profit of the farmer, and made it only 
precede the actual rent. At present, the 
claim of the titheowner was a perfectly 
clear one; but, under the Bill, it would 
be a question for the Court to decide. 
There was no doubt there would bea 
number of losses under the 2nd sub- 
section of the 3rd clause. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE, who had 
also given Notice of his intention to 
move the omission of this sub-section, 
supported the Amendment. 

Lorp BRAMWELL also supported 
the Amendment on the ground that the 
titheowner would lose 5 per cent, for 
which he received no benefit in return, 
and the landowner would get 5 per cent 
for no reason whatever. 

Lory BRABOURNE said, he hoped 
his noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment would consent to modify, in- 
stead of striking out, the sub-section 
which gave the 5 per cent reduction for 
prompt payment. Their Lordships could 
now show that they desired to benefit, 
not themselves, but that class of small 
owners upon whom the depression of 
the times weighed so heavily. He would 
propose that the section should be 
amended, so that relief should be given 
not to all owners, but to owners of less 
than 50 or 100 acres of land, who would © 
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fairly represent the class with which 
they all sympathized, and whom they 
could thus, to some small extent, relieve. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that many clergy collected their own 
tithes, and many tithes were collected 
at small costs, and upon the whole, it 
would be better to omit the words. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 3( Recovery of tithe rent-charge 
from the owner). 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Satispury, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 1, line 27, leave out 
(‘may be sued for such arrears’’); in 
line 28, leave out (‘‘for’’); in line 30, 
leave out (‘‘ so sued”), and insert (‘‘sued 
by virtue of this Act’’); and in page 2, 
line 25, after (‘‘judgment”’) insert (‘for 
such arrears or sum’’). 

On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Sauissury, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 1, line 27, after (‘‘pay- 
able’’), insert— 

(‘Such arrears together with the full costs 
of recovering the same shall be recoverable 
from’’). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Set- 
borne, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 2, line 7, after (‘‘land”’), 
add— 

(‘** When the owner so sued is not himself 
the occupier of the lands, the rent received or 
receivable by such owner in respect thereof 
shall be deemed, for the purposes of this Act, 
to be the profit of the land”). 

On the Motion of the Earl of Set- 
BORNE, the following Amendment made: 
—In Sub-section 5, page 2, line 39, 
after (‘‘ therein ”’) add— 

(“When the owner of any land in his own 
occupation has been assessed to the poors rate 
in respect thereof on a valuation exceeding the 
amount of the tithe rentcharge for any such 
period of twelve months, the tithe rentcharge 
shali not be deemed to exceed the profit of the 
lands during such period’’). 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in reference to 
the subject under notice, said, he wished 
to point out that the section which gave 
the Court power to make orders against 
the landowner, did not provide for the 
case of farms being thrown upon the 
landowner in a bad state of cultivation, 
aud which required a large outlay to 
bring them into a good state, but before 
that was done, had produced no return. 
During the past few years it had hap- 
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pened to him to have, from time to 
time, farms put on his hands in a state 
of inferior cultivation. By a sufficient 
outlay those farms had been brought 
into a good state of cultivation, but 
while they had been in the hands of the 
landowner no profit had been received. 
As he understood this sub-section, it 
appeared to him that the owner who 
cultivated his own land in these cireum- 
stances would be exonerated from the 
payment of tithe rent-charge. He did 
not think this was fair, and he trusted 
words would be inserted to guard 
against the application of the sub- 
section as he stated it. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
his noble Friend must remember that 
under the old Law of Tithe, if there was 
no produce there was no tithe; and 
under the law as it existed, if there was 
not sufficient distraint, there was no 
tithe, unless the person interested took 
the land into his own hands. Their 
Lordships might assume that, as re- 
garded cultivation, most persons would 
act on the ordinary principles of profit 
and loss; but if the cultivation pro- 
duced no profit the payment of tithe 
would cease. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 20, after (‘‘trust ’) add (‘it 
shall in every such case be incumbent upon the 
owner to specify, to the satisfaction of the court, 
the property held upon such trust, and the 
court shall have power thereupon to order exe- 
cution to issue against such property, by all or 
any such ways and means as would have been 
proper if the same had belonged to the owner 
for his own benefit’’).—( The Eari of Selborne.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that he had no objection to accept the 
words. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 


In line 30, at end of line insert as a separate 
sub-section: — ‘‘ Arrears of tithe rentcharge 
may be recovered in the county court for the 
district in which the lands charged with such 
tithe rentcharge or any part of such lands are or 
is situate, oat may, whatever the amount of 
such arrears, be recoverable with full costs, and 
where it is shown to the county court that by 
reason either of the absence of the owner of 
such lands or of the difficulty of ascertaining 
the person who is the owner thereof, there is 
likely to be delay in the payment of any sum 
adjudged to be paid for such arrears, the court 
may, in adjudging payment of the arrears or 
any sum in respect thereof, order that in the 
event of the non-payment of such arrears or 
sum within the time limited by the judgment, 
the person in that behalf named in the. judg. 
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ment shall be receiver and manager of the 
lands charged with such tithe rentcharge, and 
upon the expiration of the said time, without 
payment having been made, the person so 
named shall, without any further order of the 
court, become a manager and receiver of the 
said lands as if he had at the date of such expi- 
ration been apppointed by the court.’’—( The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Lorp BRAMWELL said, he thought 
it important to distinguish who was the 
owner, and he would suggest that some 
obligation should be put upon the occu- 
pier upon request to say who was 
owner. The Bill in some cases, he 
thought, seemed to contemplate that 
there would always be an owner and 
an occupier, not bearing in mind that 
a person might be both owner and 
occupier in some instances. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp HERSCHELL said, cases might 
arise in which a man might let his son 
or some other person into occupation of 
land without paying rents, or where in 
consideration of a lump sum a small rent 
was taken. In these cases, there would 
be no profit, in the first instance, because 
there was no rent; and, in the second, a 
smaller profit than was really due by 
reason of the reduced rent. ‘These were 
matters which would require considera- 
tion before Report. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that there would be a beneficial occupa- 
tion; but the question would receive 
consideration. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE moved an 
Amendment, to the effect that, when the 
owner of any land in his own occupation 
was assessed to the poor rate on a valua- 
tion exceeding the tithe rent-charge, the 
tithe rent-charge should not be deemed 
to exceed the profit of the lands. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that what the Amendment meant was, 
that after an owner of land had exer- 
cised all due diligence to let his land 
and had been unsuccessful, thereupon 
becoming the occupier himself, the Poor 
Law valuation was to be taken as the 
net profit of the land. He objected to 
that, because it was contrary to the 
whole principle of the Bill, which was 
that the owner was to be liable for what 
he had actually received. A great deal 
of land was not even cultivated; but he 
knew of no case in which the Poor Law 
valuation regarded land as worth. no- 


thing. 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that it was not from what the land was 
estimated to bear from year to year that 
the assessment was determined, but from 


the value taken over a long average of - 


time. The practice proposed by the 
Amendment would, therefore, have a 
disturbing effect. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 39, after Sub-section 5, add 
following paragraph :—‘‘ If the owner of the 
lands liable to tithe rentcharge shall also be 
the occupier thereof, the wages of labour and 
all other expenses of cultivation, including inte- 
rest at five pounds per centum upon the capital 
invested in the stock, implements, and similar 
things, shall be charged against the lands for 
each twelve months before any rent or profit is 
deemed to accrue from the said lands.” —(The 
Earl of Camperdown.) 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment moved, after Clause 3, add 
new Clause (A.): 
(Attachment of rent.) 


“(1.) It shall be lawful for the judge of any 
county court having jurisdicticn in the place 
where any lands on which tithe rentcharge is 
charged are situate, although no action for the 
recovery thereot may be then depending, upon 
affidavit made by the person to whom such tithe 
rentcharge is due, or by any person on his 
behalf who can swear positively to the facts, 
stating that the tithe rentcharge charged upon 
such lands, or any part thereof, has been due, 
and in arrear for not less than three months 
after the same has become payable, and still re- 
mains unsatisfied, and sea ta the amount so 
due and unsatisfied, and that any person other 
than the owner is in occupation of such lands, 
as a tenant holding to the best of the deponent’s 
belief under such owner, and liable to pay rent 
to him in respect of such occupation, to order 
that any rent then due from such occupying 
tenant to such owner, or therea‘'ter to become 
due from him to such owner until all such tithe 
rentcharge so in arrears shall be fully paid and 
satisfied, shall be attached to answer and pay 
the tithe rentcharge so in arrear; and by the 
same or any subsequent order, it may be ordered 
that such occupying tenant shall appear before 
the court as the judge thereof may appoint, to 
show cause why he should not pay to the per- 
son to whom such tithe rentcharge is due the 
rent then due, or thereafter to become due from 
him to such owner, or so much thereof as may 
be sufficient to satisfy the amount of the rent- 
charge so due and in arrear as aforesaid. 

“(2.) Service of an order whereby the rent 
so due or to become due as aforesaid to the 
owner of such lands shall be attached, or notice 
thereof given to such occupying tenant in such 
manner as the court shall direct, shall bind all 
the rent so due, and which shall thenceforth, 
until the rentcharge so in arrear shall be fully 
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paid and satisfied, accrue or become due in the 
hands of such occupying tenant. 


‘*(3.) If, out of the rent so due, or which 
shall have so accrued and become due as afore- 
said, the occupying tenant, on whom such order 
for attachment of rent shall have been served, 
or to whom notice thereof shall have been 
given in manner aforesaid, shall not, on demand 
duly made by the person entitled to such tithe 
rentcharge, pay the same, or so much thereof 
as such rent as aforesaid shall extend to satisfy, 
the person entitled to such tithe rentcharge 
shall be at liberty to proceed against such oc- 
cupying tenant by writ, to be issued on an ex 
parte application out of the said court, calling 
upon him to show cause why there should not 
be execution against him for the amount of the 
tithe rentcharge so in arrear, or for the amount 
of the rent then due from him to the owner as 
aforesaid, if less than the amount of the tithe 
rentcharge so in arrear, and also for costs ; and, 
unless such cause shall be shown to the satis- 
faction of the judge, the court shall thereupon 
order execution to issue in a summary way, in 
the same manner as if judgment for such 
amount had been recovered in an action duly 
brought in such court. 

“«(4,) Payment by, or execution levied upon, 
an occupying tenant under any such attach- 
ment or proceeding as aforesaid, shall be a 
valid discharge to him, as against such owner 
as aforesaid, to the amount ot the rent so paid 
or levied. 

“(5.) In any proceeding taken in any court 
under this section notice of such proceeding 
shall be given to the owner, or left at his last 
usual place of residence (if known), at. such 
time and in such manner as the court shall 
direct, unless there shall be any difficulty iu 
ascertaining or discovering such owner, or in 
giving such notice, in which case the court 
shall have power to dispense with the same. 

“(6.) The costs of any application for an 
attachment of rent under this Act, and of any 
proceedings consequent thereon, shall be in the 
discretion of the court.’’—( The Earl of Selborne.) 


Tue Earr or KIMBERLEY opposed 
the insertion of the proposed clause. 

Toz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he thought it ought 
to be inserted, so that a fuller opinion 
might be taken as regarded it. 

Lorpv MONK BRETTON said, that 
if the new clause was inserted, much of 
the good which was anticipated from 
the Bill would be undone. Under the 
Irish Tithe Act a Receiver was ap- 
pointed. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that he would accept the clause. On the 
whole, it perhaps would be better to 
take the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons upon it. 


uae Clause agreed to, and added to the 
lil, 
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Clauses 4, 5, and 6 separately agreed 
to. 

Clause 7 (Facilities for discharge of 
land from tithe rent-charge). 


Amendments made. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Set- 
BORNE, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 4, line 10, to leave out 
(‘equal to”) and insert (‘‘not being 
less than.”’) 


Amendment moved, in page 4, lines 
16 to 36, to leave out Sub-section 3.— 
(The Lord Bishop of London.) 


Tur Arcunisuor or CANTERBURY, 
in supporting the Amendment, said, 
he wished to point out that the plan 
proposed in that sub-section as to en- 
dowment trustees would be attended 
with great expense, with constant change 
as to the trustees, and also with great 
risks as to the securities. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would accept the Amendment, re- 
sorving to himself the power of sug- 
gesting alterations at a future stage. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lord Bishop 
of Lonpon, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 4, line 38, after 
(‘*sole’’) insert (‘‘or aggregate, or to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England’”’) ; in lines 40 to 43, leave out 
(‘invested by them”) to the end of 
Sub-section 4, and insert— 

(** Carried by them to the redeemed tithe fund 
herein-after mentioned, and invested together 
with that fund, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners shall pay out of that fund to the person 
who would otherwise have been entitled to re- 
ceive the tithe rentcharge redeemed such annual 
sum as at the time of the redemption the Com- 
missioners may determine to be the net annual 
sum available for such person out of the re- 
demption money ”’) ; 
and in page 5, line 2, leave out (‘ par- 
son or’’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Supplemental provision as 
to endowment trustees). 

On the Motion of The Lord Bishop 
of Lonpon, Clause struck out of the 
Bill. 

On the Motion of The Lorp Bisnor 
of Lonpon, the following new Clauses 
agreed to, and ordered to stand part of 
the Bill. 

New Clause 8 — 
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(Provision for redemption of tithe 
rentcharge). 

‘*(1.) Any person desirous of discharging his 
lands from liability to tithe rentcharge payable 
to any ecclesiastical corporation, or to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for England (in this 
Act referred to as the Eccl tical Ce i 
sioners) may redeem the said tithe rentcharge 
by the payment of an annuity of such amount 
and for such term of years as may be agreed 
upon with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

**(2.) The annuity shall be payable to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and shall be 
carried by them to a separate fund, in this Act 
referred to as the redeemed tithe fund. 

“(3.) There shall be payable in perpetuity 
out of the redeemed tithe fund to the person 
who would otherwise have been entitled to re- 
ceive the tithe rentcharge, such annual sum as 
is determined in manner herein-after men- 
tioned to represent the net income derived from 
the tithe rentcharge. 

**(4.) The Ecclesiastical Commissioners shall 
pay out of the redeemed tithe fund all sums 
properly incurred by them in or incidental to 
the execution of this section, and subject thereto 
shall invest the same in any securities in which 
they can by law invest their common fund, and 
the dividends and income arising from such 
securities shall be carried to the redeemed tithe 
fund and applied in like manner as directed by 
this Act with respect to that fund. 

“(5.) A persun desirous of discharging his 
lands from any tithe rentcharge by an annuity 
under this section shall apply to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and those Commis- 
sioners shall thereupon name the annual amount 
which they consider ought to represent the net 
income derived from that tithe rentcharge, and 
the amount and duration of the annuity by 
which the same is to be redeemed, and shall 
send, if the tithe rentcharge is payable to the 
parson of a benefice having the cure of souls, 
to the incumbent and the patron of the bene- 
fice, and if the tithe rentcharge is payable to 
any other ecclesiastical corporation, to that cor- 
poration, notice of the annual amount which 
they consider ought to represent the net income 
derived from the tithe rentcharge, and before 
finally determining such annual amount and 
agreeing with the applicant on the annuity, 
shall consider and have due regard to any ob- 
jections to such amount which may be sent to 
them within one month after such notice. 

**(6.) When the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have agreed with the applicant upon an annuity 
under this section, they shall certify the same 
to the Land Commissioners, and thereupon the 
Land Commissioners shall issue a certificate 
discharging the lands from liability to the tithe 
rentcharge redeemed by the annuity, and 
charging the lands with the annuity, and there- 
upon the annuity shall during the specified 
period be a rentchayge issuing out of the said 
lands, and be charged thereon in priority to all 
other charges and incumbrances whatsoever, 
except land tax, Crown rents, chief rents, and 
quit rents, and be recoverable in like manner as 
any other rentcharge is recoverable by law, and 
shall not be liable to any poor or other local 
rate or to land tax. 

“(7.) The owner of any lands charged with 
the payment of an annuity under this section 
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may at any time determine such annuity by 
payment of a capital sum of such amount as 
may be upon with the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Upon payment of the said 
capital sum, the determination of the annuity 
shall be certified by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to the Land Commissioners, and there- 
upon the Land Commissioners shall issue a 
certificate of such determination, and the certi- 
ficate shall discharge the lands from liability 
for the annuity. 

**(8.) ‘The said capital sum shall be carried 
to the redeemed tithe fund, and be applied in 
like manner as directed by this Act with respect 
to that fund. 

**(9.) Any tenant for life or person having 
the powers of a tenant for life under the 
Settled Land Act, 18*2, also any person having 
power under the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, to sell land by agreement in pur- 
suance of that Act shall have power to agree 
with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the 
redemption of tithe rentcharge under this Act, 
and any money which may by law be applied 
in the redemption of tithe rentcharge charged 
on any lands may be applied in payment of a 
capital sum for the determination of an annuity 
charged under this Act on such lands.” 


New Clause, to follow new Clause 8— 


(Compulsory redemption of small sums of 

tithe rentcharge.) 

**(1.) Where the total amount of tithe rent- 
charge which is payable to an ecclesiastical cor- 
poration or to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and is charged on the lands of the same owner, 
does not exceed two pounds, the person for the 
time being entited to the tithe rentcharge may 
hy notice in writing require such owner to re- 
deem the same by payment to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners either of a capital sum equal to 
twenty-one times the amount of tithe rentcharge 
fixed by the apportionment or any altered 
apportionment, or of an annuity of fifty-two 
years calculated at the rate of one pound sixteen 
shillings for every two pounds of tithe rent- 
charge fixed by the apportionment or any 
altered apportionment. 

**(2.) If within six months after such notice 
has been served on the owner, the said capital 
sum has not been paid. the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners may certify the amount of the 
annuity to the Land Commissioners, and shall 
satisfy the Land Commissioners that the said 
notice had been duly served, ani if the Land 
Commissioners are so satisfied, the provisions of 
this Act shall apply as if such annuity had 
been agreed upon between the - Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and the owner of the land. 

**(3.) A notice for the purposes of this sec- 
tion shall be served on the owner by serving 
the same either on him or on the person actually 
receiving the tithe rentcharge whether as agent 
or otherwise, and by so serving the same either 
on such owner or person personally, or by 
leaving the same at his most usual or last 
known place of abode in England. Such notice 
may also be served by post, and it shall be 
sufficient in proving such service to prove that 
the notice was prepuid and properly addressed 
and put into the post office, and the same shall 
be deemed to be properly addressed if addressed 
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to such owner or person at his most usual or 
last known place of abode in England. 

‘«(4.) The sums received by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners under this section shall be car- 
ried to the redeemed tithe fund, and applied in 
like manner as directed by this Act with respect 
to that fund, and the Commissioners shall pay 
in perpetuity out of that fund to the person 
who would otherwise be entitled to receive the 
tithe rentcharge redeemed under this section 
such annual sum as the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners may at the time of the redemption de- 
termine to be equivalent for the purposes of 
such redemption to the net income derived from 
the tithe rentcharge.”’ 


Clause 9 (Savings) verbally amended, 
and, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Meaning of owner, and 
liabilities of several owners and mode of 
service of writ on owner). 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Saurspury, the following Amendments 
made :— 

In page 6, line 31, leave out the first (‘‘or'’), 
and insert (‘‘ means the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Woods, and in case of lands belonging 
to’); in line 32, leave out (‘ Commissioners 
and’’) ; in line 33, after (“ 1836’) insert (*‘ so 
however that the provisions of this Act with 
respect to persons holding lands in trust for a 
public purpose shall apply to such Commissioners 
and officers, and any sums recovered from the 
Commissioners of Woods under this Act shall be 
deemed to be part of the expenses of the manage- 
ment of the land revenues of the Crown, and 
shall be payable out of such money and in such 
manner as those expenses are by law payable”’); 
and in line 35, at end of foregoing paragraph 
(‘‘ Any reference in this Act to a person en- 
titled to tithe rentcharge shall, in the case of 
tithe rentcharge belonging to the Queen in right 
of her Crown, mean the Commissioners of 
Woods, and in the case of tithe rentcharge 
belonging to the Duchy of Lancaster, or to the 
Duchy of Cornwall, mean the officers mentioned 
in section thirteen of the Tithe Commutation 
Act, 1836”"). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Set- 
borne, the following new Clauses 
agreed to, and ordered to stand part of 
the Bill: — 


New Clause (B.)— 

‘‘Nothing in this Act shall alter or affect 
the order or priority of any tithe rentcharge, 
as a charge upon any land, as between the 
person entitled thereto and any persons entitled 
to other charges upon the same land.”’ 


New Clause (C.)— 

**(1.) The purchase money of land sold by a 
university or college under the Universities and 
College Estates Act, 1858, or any other Act 
amending the same, may, with the consent of 
the Land Commissioners, be applied by the uni- 
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belonging thereto from liability to tithe rent- 
charge in manner provided by this Act. 

**(2.) The consent of the Land Commissioners 
shall be evidenced by an order under their hands 
and common seal in the form or to the effect set 
forth in the third schedule to this Act.” 


Clause 11 (Definitions). 

On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Sauissury, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 7, after line 29, insert 
as a separate paragraph (‘‘ The expres- 
sion ‘parson’ means rector, vicar, or 
other incumbent ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


MEMORANDUM AS TO NEW CLAUSES Pro- 
POSED BY THE BisHor or Lonpon. 


‘*The new clauses have been prepared with 
the view of providing facilities for the redemp- 
tion of tithe rentcharge without any advance of 
capital, and upon terms as easy as possible to 
the landowner. 

“It is proposed to effect the redemption by 
converting the permanent payment varying with 
the ‘averages’ into a fixed payment by way of 
terminable annuity, including principal and in 
terest, for a limited number of years. 

“In order to make the annual payment as 
small as possible, it is proposed to extend the 
payment over a term of fifty-two years, and to 
reduce the rate of interest below the rates 
usually charged by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners for advances made by them. 

‘« The rate of interest proposed to be charged 
in computing the terminable annuity is. three 
and five-eighths per cent., about one half per 
cent. less than the rate which is usually charged 
by the insurance offices for advances repayable 
by instalments over a term of fifty years. 

‘The extinction of a tithe rentcharge of the 
‘commuted value’ of one hundred pounds per 
annum could be secured upon these terms by a 
fixed annual payment of ninety pounds fora 
period of fifty-two years. 

‘The landowner would pay for a limited num- 
ber of years a fixed payment ten per cent. 
below the commuted amount, and should he 
at any time during the term be desirous of dis- 
charging his land from the payment, he could 
do so by paying, without notice, the balance of 
capital remaining unpaid at the end of any half 
year of the term. 

‘« The above terms are not, except as respects 
tithe rentcharge under two pounds, stated in 
the new clauses, as some variation in the terms 
must necessarily be required to meet exceptional 
cases. 

“The payments, whether of capital or by way 
of annuity, would be made to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and carried by them to a sepa- 
rato fund to be called the ‘Redeemed Tithe 
Fund.’ Out of this fund payments would be 
made half-yearly by the Commissioners to the 
owner of the tithe redeemed or in course of re- 
demption. The payment to the tithe-owner in 
respect of each one hundred pounds of ‘com- 
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muted amount’ of tithe rentcharge would be 
seventy pounds, free of all deductions excepting 
income tax. This would be the exact equi- 
valent of a sale at twenty by purchase, the 
money being paid down and invested in a three 
and a half per cent. stock at par. 

‘* These payments would be charged upon the 
‘Redeemed Tithe Fund,’ and the proportions 
of the annuities which would provide the re- 
quired capital by the end of the term would be 
invested half yearly as they were paid. 

“The clauses relating to the compulsory re- 
demption of amounts under two pounds have 
been prepared upon the same terms, and would 
ensure the extinction of these small payments 
without inflicting any hardship upon the small 
freeholders, as they would only have to pay a 
fixed payment for a definite number of years 
equal to nine-tenths of the ‘ commuted amount.’ 
And in the event of their being in a position to 
discharge the outstanding balance of the pur- 
chase money, it could be paid off at the end of 
any half year without notice. 

** 20th May 1887.” 


ScHEDULEs. 
Second Schedules severally agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Lorp Bisnor of 
Lonpon, the following new Schedule 
agreed to, and ordered to stand part of the 
Bill :— 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 


Form of Order authorising the application of 
Purchase Money in the Discharge of Lands from 
Liability to Tithe Rentcharge. 


Lanp Commission. 


In the matter of the Universities and College 
Estates Acts, 1858 to 1880, and in the matter of 
the Tithe Rentcharge (Recovery) Act, 1887, ex 
parte [here state title of university or college). 

Whereas there is now standing in the books 
of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England to the credit of the account of the 
Land Commissioners, ex parte [here state the 
particulary amount) the sum of £ [here insert the 
amount of cash or stock] being moneys derived 
from the sale of certain lands belonging to the 
said university [or college] by virtue of certain 
orders heretofore issued by the said Commis- 
sioners under the provisions of the said Acts. 

And whereas a statement has been submitted 
to the said Commissioners on behalf of the said 
university [or college] containing a proposal for 
the application of the said sum of £ 
[or the sum of £ part of the said sum 
of £ ] to [here name the purpose to 
which it is proposed to apply the money] the said 
application being one within the provisions of 
the said Acts. 

Now the said Commissioners being of the 
opinion upon consideration of the circumstances 
that the proposed application of the said money 
will be advantageous and for the interests of the 
said university (or college] and their successors, 
do hereby direct that the said sum of £ 
{or the said suin of £ to be paid or 
raised out of the said sum of £ ] now 
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standing to the credit of the said account, be 
applied to the purpose aforesaid. 
itness their hands and common seal this 
day of ° 

Preamble agreed to. 

The Report of the said Amendments 
to be received on Friday the 10th of June 
next ; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 110.) 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—AFFAIRS OF 
SWAZILAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount MIDLETON, in rising to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Government 
have decided upon the course to be 
adopted with respect to Swaziland, and 
what communications have been ad- 
dressed to or received from the Presi- 
sident of the South African Republic on 
the question? said, he would remind their 
Lordships that a continual incursion of 
Boers into Swaziland was going on, and if 
no steps were taken very soon, it would 
be extremely difficult to get them out at 
all. British rights were largely involved 
in this question; almost all the mining 
rights in the country being in the hands 
of British subjects, and not only our own 
fellow-countrymen, but the Natives espe- 
cially needed protection against a large 
incursion of Boers. He hoped to hear a 
satisfactory assurance with respect to 
Pondoland, similar to that which was 
made the other day in ‘ another place ”’ 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
with regard to Zululand. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (The 
Earl of Onstow) said, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had ascertained that 
the Swazi King had made complaints to 
the Transvaal Government of the action 
of English subjects, precisely similar to 
those made to the Governor of Natal 
with regard tothe Boers. ‘The fact ap- 
peared to be that the King had granted 
grazing licences to the Boers, and had 
also granted mining licences of the 
same ground. The time of year had 
now come when the Boers would take 
advantage of these grazing concessions, 
and would drive in their cattle, and 
that was the probable reason of these 
rumours of Boer raids. The Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic had 
stated their belief that these rumours 
were unfounded, and had telegraphed 
that they knew full well the obliga- 
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tions which the London Convention of 
1884 imposed upon both parties, that 
they had. always kept those obligations 
in view, and would continue to do so. 
Her Majesty’s Government were in- 
formed that the Transvaal Government 
had sent a Commission to investigate 
the position of affairs, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had requested to be 
furnished with a copy of their Report. 
Looking at the friendly feeling of the 
Representatives of the Transvaal Go- 
vernment, and the desire which they 
had expressed to give effect to the pro- 
visions of the Convention of London, 
Her Majesty’s Government had ad- 
dressed a despatch to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, inviting him to consider whe- 
ther some joint action might not be pos- 
sible between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Transvaal Government for the 
maintenance of order in Swaziland. 
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ALLOTMENTS FOR OOTTAGERS BILL. [H.L, ] 

A Bill to make better provision with respect 
to allotments for cottagers—Was presented by 
The Earl of Jersey (for The Earl of Dunraven) ; 
read 1". (No. 109.) 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 
93, be suspended ; and that the time for deposit- 
ing petitions praying to be heard against Pri- 
vate and Provisional Order Confirmation Bills, 
which would otherwise expire during the ad- 
journment of the House at Whitsuntide, be 
extended to the first day on which the House 
shall sit after the recess. 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock, to 
Thursday the 9th of June 

next, a quarter before 

Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 23rd May, 1887. 


———e eee 


MINUTES. ]—New Memser Sworn — William 
Alexander M‘Arthur, esquire, for the County 
of Cornwall, Mid or St. Austell Division. 

Pvstic Burs — Ordered — First Reading — 
Lieutenancy Clerks Allowances *® [274]. 

Committee—Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
(217) [Twelfth Night]—nx.v. 

ProvistonaL Orper Bitis — Ordered —- First 
Reading—Tramways (No. 2) * [271]; Local 
aw (Ireland) (Bailyshannon, &c.) * 
[272]. 

Third Reading—Commons Regulation (Ewer) * 
[237], and passed. 
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MOTIONS. 
—pj—= 
TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Baron Henry De Worms, 
Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade, under ‘‘ The Tramways 
Act, 1870,” relating to Dudley, Netherton, Old 
Hill, and Cradley Tramways ; Newport Pagnell 
and District Tramways; Norwich Tramways ; 
Wolverton and Stony Stratford Tramways 
(Deanshanger Extension) ; and Worcester Tram- 
ways, ordered to be brought in by Baron Henry 
De Worms. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 271.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS (BALLYSHANNON, &C.) 


BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel King-Harman, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders of the 
Local Government Board for Ireland relating to 
Waterworks in Ballyshannon, Greencastle, and 
Kinlough, ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
King- Harman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 272.] 
LIEUTENANCY CLERKS ALLOWANCES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brodrick, Bill for amending 
the Allowances payable to Clerks of General 
Meetings of Lieutenancy, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Secretary Stanhope, 
and Mr. Northcote. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 274.] 


QUESTIONS. 
9 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES— 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FISHERIES 

DISPUTES. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has yet received a 
reply from the American Government 
to the Marquess of Salisbury’s Despatch 
of the 24th March, and which contained 
proposals for a settlement of the Anglo- 
American Fisheries disputes; if so, will 
he be good enough to favour the House 
with a synopsis of the answer; and, 
what measures (pending existing nego- 
tiations) Her Majesty’s Government, in 
conjunction with that of Canada, intend 
adopting for the purpose of preventing 
further friction and ill feeling between 
the two Governments, by the seizure of 
American ships, during the approaching 
fishery season ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No reply has yet been 
received to the Marquess of Salisbury’s 
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Despatch of the 24th of March. The 
measures to be taken during the ensuing 
fishing season for the protection of the 
inshores will be similar to those taken 
last year, which were warranted under 
the terms of existing Treaty arrange- 
ments between Great Britain and the 
United States. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entertain no doubt that the 
Canadian Government will use all 
possible moderation compatible with the 
protection of the public interests; and 
they also hope that vessels from the 
United States will give no occasion for 
interference with them. 


METROPOLIS—THE ROYAL PARKS— 
CONSTITUTION HILL. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Why the public are debarred from the 
use and enjoyment of Constitution Hill, 
which is maintained and inspected at 
the public cost, out of moneys appro- 
priated to the Royal Parks; who are 
the persons privileged to ride and drive 
along it ; and, whether he will endeavour 
to open it for the convenience of the 
Metropolis ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxer) (Dublin University): The 
use of Constitution Hill by the public is 
subject, as in the case of all the other 
roads in the Royal Parks, to Rules laid 
down in pursuance of the Parks Regu- 
lation Act, 1872. At present, all foot 
passengers and persons riding on horse- 
back can pass up Constitution Hill ; but 
special permission is required by persons 
using carriages. Iam not aware that 
it is intended to make any change in 
these arrangements. 

Mr. LAWSON inquired by whom 

ermission was given ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: Through the Home 
Office. 


ADMIRALTY—PERMANENT FINANCIAL 
CONTROL. 

Sr WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether the Govern- 
ment have it in contemplation to estab- 
lish at the Admiralty a permanent finan- 
cial Control, similar to that which it is 
officially stated will be introduced at the 
War Office ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcs 
Himrtton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
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hon. Baronet has put this Question under 


a misapprehension. The Secretary of 
State for War stated the other day that, 
inasmuch as a certain portion of the 
expenditure of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment was exempted from the financial 
control to which all other expenditure at 
the War Office was subject, he proposed 
hereafter to establish a stricter control 
over this branch of outlay. No branch 
of expenditure at the Admiralty is in 
this condition, all being equally subject 
to the same financial control and check. 


ARMY (INDIA)—INDIAN ARTILLERY 
—THE 9-POUNDER MUZZLE-LOADING 
GUN. 

Sirk WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it is true that, notwithstanding the Go- 
vernment of India admit the inferiority 
of the present 9-pounder muzzle-loading 
gun, with which the Indian Artillery is 
equipped, to the Ordnance it would have 
to meet in action, and have recommended 
the new 12-pounder breech-loading gun 
should be substituted for it, only 10 
batteries of 60 guns out of the entire 
417 are to be provided for before the 1st 
April, 1888; what time it will take to 
provide the armament for the whole of 
the batteries in India; and, what is the 
reason why the three batteries which 
were to have been supplied by the 31st 
March last have not yet been sent out 
to India ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Fercusson) (Manchester, 
N.E.) (who replied) said: The answer 
to the first Question is in the affirmative. 
The time within which the new arma- 
ment for the whole of the batteries in 
India will be provided depends upon 
financial aad other considerations. The 
three batteries will be shortly despatched. 
The reason why they were not sent 
earlicr is that the War Department 
could not get them ready in the time 
that has elapsed since the receipt of the 
demand. 


POOR LAW (METROPOLIS) — STRAND 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS—CASE OF 
ELIZABETH SMITH. 

Sir HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case referred 
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to in the following extract from The 
Globe of the 12th instant (which has 
been verified as accurate by the Super- 
intendent of the Strand Union Schools 
at Edmonton) ; and whether he will con- 
sider of the advisability of giving the 
Guardians some limited discretionary 
power in dealing with such a case, which 
is by no means an isolated one, or take 
other steps to protect children in similar 
cases :— 


‘“‘ Yesterday, at the Strand Board of Guar- 
dians, a woman named Elizabeth Smith, who 
was wretchedly attired, applied for the custody 
of her two children, aged respectively 12 and 
14, who were in the schools at Edmonton. The 
Clerk read a Report, which had been made by 
one of the officers of the Union, to the effect 
that he had visited Mrs. Smith’s home, and 
found she had only one room, in a wretched 
condition, almost devoid of furniture, and with 
a very little bedding, and in this room slept 
with the mother a daughter aged 19, and a son 
aged 16 years. ‘The Chairman strongly advised 
the applicant not to take her two boys from the 
schools to her miserable home. One of them 
was in the band, and would become a good 
musician, while the other was making good 
progress with his trade as a shoemaker, and 
both were very happy. Mr. Bennett said it 
would he a shame to give these children up to 
Mrs. Smith, who spent her time going from 
public house to public house.—The Relieving 
Officer said that Mrs. Smith’s husband poisoned 
himself some time ago owing to the conduct of 
his wife.—The Chairman: I implore and 
entreat of you, Mrs. Smith, not to take these 
children away.—Mrs. Smith : Can't I have my 
children if I want them?—The Chairman: I 
must tell you if you insist upon it you can have 
them.—Mrs. Smith: I do insist upon it, and I 
will have them.—The Chairman; Very well, if 
you say so you must have them, and we cannot 
help it ?”” 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): My 
attention has been drawn to the case 
referred to in the Question. Legislation 
would be necessary to empower a Board 
of Guardians to retain, against the will 
of the parent, the custody of his child, 
although in consequence of destitution 
the child had been chargeable to the 
rates. No doubt, there are some instances 
in which the interests of children are 
prejudiced by their parents claiming 
them from the Guardians; but I should 
not be prepared to propose legislation 
which would enable a Board of Guar- 
dians to withhold a child from its parent 
when claimed by him. If, after a child 
has been taken charge of by its parent, 
there ure any circumstances which would 
bring the case under the provisions of 
the Industrial Schools Acts, proceedings 
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might be taken for sending the child to 
an industrial school. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—MONAGHAN 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
any objection to state from whom he 
received the information relating to 
threatened evictions in Monaghan that 
the Guardians reported that there was 
ample accommodation for tenants in the 
workhouse independent of the portion 
oceupied by the Militia ; if this Report 
was furnished by the authority of the 
Board, when was the meeting held, and 
if supplied by individual Guardians, 
whether he will give their names, and 
state whether they were elected or ex- 
oficco Guardians; whether it is true that 
the Master of the workhouse reported 
to the last meeting of the Board that 
the Militia had smashed the windows of 
one wing of the building, and that 
fever had broken out in one of the wings 
occupied by the Militia; and whether 
considering that a considerable time 
will be required to repair the damage 
done, and for disinfecting the building, 
before evicted tenants could be with 
safety received, he will refuse to place 
Forces of the Crown at the service of 
Miss Rose, Mr. Dacre Hawmilton, and 
Colonel Forster, for the purpose of 
evicting those 60 families, until the 
Militia are disbanded, and the werk- 
house put in order to receive them ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel K1ne-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the information was received from 
the Clerk of the Union. The Master re- 
ported that a number of panes of glass 
had been broken in the windows of the 
wing occupied by the Militia. There 
had been no outbreak of fever among the 
Militia during the present training. The 
Government did not see any reason to 
interfere with the pending evictions, 
should it be unhappily neceseary to 
carry them out. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF JOSEPH COMERFORD — BELFAST 
POLICE COURT. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the case of Joseph 
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Comerford, who was sentenced by the 
magistrates at Belfast Police Court, on 
3ist May, 1886, to upwards of 21 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
for assaults committed on the one occa- 
sion; whether the extreme penalty 
which, according to the law in Eng- 
land, can be inflicted for such an offence 
is six months’ imprisonment; whether 
Comerford has now been in gaol for 
double that period; and whether he 
will, under the circumstances, bring 
this case under the notice of the Lord 
Lieutenant ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the facts appeared to be substan- 
tially stated in the Question. The 
assaults were, however, of a most 
serious character. They were five in 
number, and spread over two different 
periods of one day, the prisoner on the 
first occasion having effected his escape, 
on which occasion he seized the baton 
ofa policeman, and with that weapon 
attacked the police, striking three of 
them on the head, and wounding one of 
them so seriously that he was unfit for 
duty. The prisoner was of previous 
bad character, there being 20 previous 
convictions recorded against him. The 
Lords Justices had had this case fully 
under review, and had decided that the 
law must take its course. 


WAR OFFICE — THE FIRST ARMY 
CORPS — THE HORSES OF THE 
CAVALRY REGIMENTS. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether 20 horses have been taken 
from all Cavalry Regiments in the First 
Army Corps in order to make up the 
number required for the Ammunition 
Column; and, if so, how the deficiency 
will be made up ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
KE. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
No Cavalry regiment has had its horses 
reduced in order to provide horses for 
the Ammunition Coleen. It is true 
that six Cavalry regiments which, in 
1886-7, had 400 horses, have, in the 
present Estimates, only 380. The 
Cavalry, however, does not lose these 
120 horses, as 80 of them have been 
added to the establishment of a seventh 
regiment, and 40 to that of the Cavalry 
Depot, Canterbury. 


Mr UM Cartan 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
FRANCIS COOK, DRUMSNA. 


Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether any 
steps will be taken by the police to 
prosecute Francis Cook for riotous con- 
duct at Drumsna on the 2nd of March, 
and for presenting a revolver at Mr. 
Veich Simpson and a number of persons 
drawn together by Francis Cook’s riot- 
ous conduct ; Whether this Francis Cook 
is the same man who some time ago was 
arrested for shooting a child in Mohill; 
and, whether an inquiry will be ordered 
into the conduct of the police in not 
prosecuting Cook for disturbing the 
public peace ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, at the trial of the case the wit- 
nesses produced by Mr. Veich Simpson 
charged Cook neither with presenting a 
revolver at him or at anybody else. The 
police stated that no disturbance took 
place on the occasion referred to, and 
the sergeant at Drumsna said he did 
everything to facilitate the prosecution. 
It was the same Francis Cook who, five 
years ago, was arrested for shooting at 
achild in Mobill. He was not put on 
his trial at the ensuing Assizes, as the 
Grand Jury ignored the Bill sent up 
against him. The Irish Government did 
not consider it necessary to interfere 
further in the matter, as they considered 
that the constabulary had done their 
duty in the matter. 

Mr. 0’KELLY asked, if the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was aware that 
the Judge before whom this case was 
brought stated that the man had pro- 
duced a revolver, but he was not sure 
that he pointed it at this particular man; 
but he was sure that he had produced 
it and presented it at the crowd. 

Cotoyet KING-HARMAN said, he 
had answered the Question put before 
him—whether he was charged with 
presenting a revolver at Mr. Veich 
Simpson ? 


THE MARRIAGE LAWS—THE RECTOR 
OF MUCH WOOLTON, LIVERPOOL. 
Mr. E. R. RUSSELL ( Glasgow, 

Bridgeton) asked the Secretary of State 

for the Home Department, Whether he 

is aware that there is being circulated 
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by the authority of the Rector of Much 
Woolton, Liverpool, the following state- 
ment :— 

‘Marriages. All persons residing in the 
parish of Much Woolton must be married at 
the parish church, unless one of the parties to 
be married has been residing for 15 days prior 
to the granting of the licence or the publica- 
tion of the banns in the parish or district be- 
longing to the church in which they wish to be 
married. When one (or both) of the parties to 
be married is (or are) residing in this parish, 
unless the marriage be by licence, the banns 
must be published on three successive Sundays 
in this church ; and when the parties reside in 
different parishes the banns must be published 
in both churches. Note.—persons infringing 
the Marriage Laws are liable to heavy penal- 
ties ;”” 
whether there are in the parish Non- 
conformist places of worship, as well as 
a Registrar’s Office, at which marriages 
may be legally performed; and whether 
steps will be taken to prevent the con- 
tinued circulation of the above quoted 
statement ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
Secretary of State has received a letter 
from the Rector of the parish, who has 
explained to him that the statement 
circulated by him, and quoted in the 
Question, was intended to give informa- 
tion as to the marriage law to members 
of the Church of England only. The 
Circular is only issued to members of 
the Church of England, and by the 
parocial visitors of the church. In order, 
however, to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing in the future, the Rector informs 
the Secretary of State that he will in 
re-printing the Circular so modify its 
opening words as to make it perfectly 
clear to everybody what is meant, and 
to what class of persons the statement 
applies. There are in the parish Non- 
conformist places of worship, as well 
as a Registrar’s Office. 


BRITISH GUIANA—ECCLESIASTICAL 
AFFAIRS. 

Mr. CROSSLEY (York, W.R., 
Sowerby) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether the Court 
of Policy of British Guiana has passed 
an Ordinance for the establishment of a 
town at Bartika; whether it provides 
that one-third of the sums received for 
the lands formerly held at the pleasure 
of the Crown by the Bishop of Guiana 
shall be paid to the Bishop and his suc- 
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cessors absolutely, for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses; whether the effect of this will be 
to convert a grant to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, held at the pleasure of 
the Crown, into a permanent endowment 
of the Bishopric; whether the Ordinance 
has been transmitted for the approval 
of the Crown; whether the Governor 
has also forwarded a Petition from the 
Congregational Union of British Guiana 
opposing such Ordinance; and whether 
he will advise a modification of the 
Ordinance, to meet the objection of the 
unendowed Religious Bodies in the 
Colony ? 

Tue SECRETARY ov STATE (Sir 
Henry Hoxtanp) (Hampstead): I have 
received no official information from the 
Governor on the subject; but it appears 
from the Colonial newspapers that such 
an Ordinance has been passed by the 
Colonial Legislature, and that it con- 
tains practically the provision mentioned 
in the second part of the Question. The 
Ordinance has not yet been transmitted 
for the approval of the Crown. I am 
not prepared, therefore, to express an 
opinion as to the effect of that provision, 
or to consider whether I will advise a 
modification of the Ordinance until I 
have received the Ordinance itself, and 
the Report from the Governor and At- 
torney General upon it. The Petition 
referred to in the fifth part of the Ques- 
tion has not been forwarded to me. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
“KEVIL v. KING-HARMAN.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Has his atten- 
tion been called to the decision of the 
Queen’s Bench in the case of “ Kevil v. 
King-Harman,” on 9th May, in which 
Thomas Kevil, who had been summoned 
by Colonel King-Harman for cutting 
turf on his own holding and fined there- 
for by the Boyle Bench, although a 
question of title was raised at Petty 
Sessions by his solicitor, Mr. M‘Morrow, 
obtained a quashing of the conviction 
on certiorari; is it the fact that Kevil, 
in his affidavit, swore, in reference to 
Mr. Charles Webb, J.P., the agent of 
Colonel King-Harman, when his soli- 
citor filed an affidavit that he applied 
for a conditional order by Kevil’s autho- 
rity, as follows :— 

**Beirne (Colonel King-Harman’s bailiff 
came to me in Boyle, and informed me that said 
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Charles Webb required me to attend in the ; Lieutenant of Ireland, Fas the attention 
estate office. I thereupon went to said office.! of the Local Government Board been 
Said Charles Webb said to me, * We have been | 474 wn to the Resolution of the Granard 


served with an order from the Queen’s Bench; | A e ° 
we have only a few days to send in a return; | Guardians protesting against the delay 


and what I want you to do is to make an|in making a Provisional Order for the 
affidavit that you did not instruct Mr. M‘Morrow | gseheme of labourers’ cottages in that 
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for this Law.’ I replied, I would do no such 
thing, and immediately left the office ;’’ 

that a further affidavit was made by 
Mr. M‘Morrow, that he had asked Mr. 
Webb, J.P., by letter, if this were true, 
and it was not denied in the answer 
sent, nor in the counter affidavits filed 
on Colonel King-Harman’s behalf; and 
will the Government call the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s attention to this sworn allega- 
tion against a magistrate, that he had 
endeavoured to tamper with a client of 
a solicitor ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- | 
versity) (who replied) said, that per-| 
haps the hon. and learned Gentleman | 
would allow him to answer the Ques- | 
tion. He was informed the statements | 
in the first, second, and third paragraphs | 
of the Question were substantially correct. | 
He was also informed, with respect to! 
the subject of the second paragraph of the | 
Question, that Kevil informed the estate 
surveyor that he did not want law, and 
that he did not instruct his solicitor, | 
whereupon he was naturally asked to | 
verify this statement by affidavit. This 
Kevil declined to do. Under these cir- ' 
cumstances, there was no intention of | 
calling the attention of the Lord Chan- | 
cellor to the case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would | 


thank the right hon. and learned Gen- | ( 


tleman to say if it was true that this 
man Kevil had filed an affidavit swear- 
ing as was set forth in the Question? He 
wished also to ask whether that sworn 
statement remained uncontradicted by 
this magistrate, who was the agent of 
Colonel King-Harman ? 

Mr. HOLMES said, he had answered 
the Question already. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY gave Notice that | 
on the Estimates he would call attention | 
to this attempt on the part of an official | 
Member of the Government to put} 
pressure upon a tenant to make a state- | 
ment in order to make it appear that, 
his solicitor was a perjurer. 





| 

LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT— 
GRANARD GUARDIANS. | 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.)| 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Mr, T. M. Healy 


| Union, inquired into by the Locai Go- 
‘vernment Board Inspector nearly six 
‘months ago; and will attention now be 
| given to the matter, as the summer is the 
| best time for building ? 
| Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
|SECRETARY (Colonel Kiyc-Harman) 
| (Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
| said, the Local Government Board had 
received the Resolution referred to, and 
the delay was owing to the extent of the 
|scheme, and to the fact that further 
| local inquiry was necessitated as a ques- 
tion of a change of site arose, and a 
Supplementary Report was required 
from the Inspector. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
QUARTER AND LAND SESSIONS AT 
GRANARD. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What is the cause 
of the delay in replying to the Memorial 
sent three months since to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant from Granard, County Longford, 
asking that the Quarter and Land Ses- 
sions should be held in that town; and, 
what determination have the Govern- 
ment come to ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, that before this Memorial could be 
considered some preliminary steps were 
necessary. These were duly carried out, 
and the matter was laid before the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, and the decision 
of the Privy Council, to which it was 
referred, had not been come to. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, if the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman could 
say when it would come to a decision on 
the matter ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, the 
meeting of the Privy Council was to be 
fixed by the Lord Chancellor, and he 
had not yet fixed it. 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS (IRELAND)— 
MAIL BETWEEN BUNDORAN AND 
BUNDORAN JUNCTION. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) (for Mr. Mac Nextt) (Donegal, 
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8.) asked the Postmaster General, If he 
would have any objection to state the 
terms of the contract, and the amount 

id, for the conveyance of the mails 

y car between Bundoran and Bundoran 
Junction (or Ballinamallard) ; and, whe- 
ther the Post Office Authorities consider 
the present arrangements adequate or 
satisfactory ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): The 
mail car in question works in connection 
with the night mail between Omagh and 
Enniskillen. It conveys the correspond- 
ence for 10 sub-post offices, and the dis- 
tricts dependent thereon. It runs at the 
rate of seven miles an hour, and the 
present payment is £320 a-year. The 
contractor has, however, given notice 
terminating the contract, and the new 
tenders are at the present time under 
consideration. The present arrange- 
ments are the best of which the cireum- 
stances admit. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — VACANT 
BUILDING LAND IN _ VICTORIA 
STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether it is a 
fact that the valuable site of building 
land in Victoria Street, belonging to the 
United Westminster and the Grey Coat 
Schools, has been for years occupied 
simply by hoardings with advertise- 
ments; whether it is true that several 
applications have been made for the site 
for building purposes; and, whether he 
can say what rent the Charity receives 
for the hoardings, and at what amount 
they are assessed for local and Imperial 
taxation ? 

Tue VICK PRESIDENT (Sir Wiru1am 
Harr Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): I have 
no information upon the points raised 
in my hon. Friend’s Question; but I 
would suggest to him the advantage of 
addressing himself to the Governors of 
the Institutions named, several of whom 
are Members of this House. 


INLAND REVENUE—PENSIONS IN THE 
SECRETARY'S DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
chequer, Whether, owing to changes 
in the Secretary’s Department of the 
Inland Revenue, nine clerks are to be 
placed en pension, the majority of whom 
VOL. COOXV. [rump sents. } 
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ther they, or any of them, are to receive 
pensions based on full 40 years’ service ; 
whether also a new class of clerks, with 
salaries from £725 to £800 a-year, has 
been arranged, in addition to the exist- 
ing class of principal clerks, whose sala- 
ries range from £600 to £700; whether 
the Treasury Authorities have satisfied 
themselves that the Service could not be 
more economically provided for; and, 
why such large establishment changes 
are being carried out in anticipation of 
the inquiry by the Royal Commission 
now sitting ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Treasury have 
recently sanctioned a re-organization of 
the Secretary’s Department of the In- 
land Revenue on the basis of seven 
hours’ work a-day instead of six. The 
principle which underlies the change is 
that the duties of the Department are 
in future to be discharged by fewer men 
with harder work and better pay, but at 
a reduced total cost to the State. I am 
glad to think that, acting on my sug- 
gestion, the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment have been able to introduce a re- 
form which will set an example that I 
hope may be followed with great advan- 
tage in other branches of that and other 
Offices. The staff of clerks has been 
reduced by nine, and consequently nine 
clerks retire. One of these has already 
earned his full pension, the other eight 
will receive the customary abolition 
terms, their vacancies not being filled. 
Five of them will receive pensions based 
on 40 years’ service. Of these five one 
will have actually served 42 years, one 
39} years, and the remaining three up- 
wards of 30 years. A new class of Com- 
mittee clerks, at the scale of salary 
named in the Question, forms a part of 
the scheme. The salaries involved in 
the new organization include duty pay, 
or, as it has been defined, special extra 
rates of payment attached to superior 
duties ‘ak work of a special character. 
This system, which has not been found 
to work well, will be entirely abolished 
under the present scheme. The Trea- 
sury is satisfied with the economies to 
be effected under this scheme. The new 
effective staff of the Office will cost less 
than the old effective staff by £4,300. 
The immediate saving, after deducting 
the whole of the pensions of the retiring 
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clerks, is £460; but if we deduct, as it 
is more correct to do, only that portion 
of them which is not already earned, the 
saving amounts to £3,300. In view of 
the greatness of the saving, and the ob- 
viously desirable character of the reform 
in all respects, I have not thought it 
well to postpone its introduction pending 
the Report of the Royal Commission. 


IRELAND—LAND COMMISSION COURT 
—JOHN SMITH, OF CURREMBLA, CO. 
SLIGO. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that John Smith, of Currembla, County 
Sligo, tenant of Mr. Arthur Ormsby, 
Glen Lodge, County Sligo, applied to 
the Land Commission Court, on the 14th 
of November, 1885, to have a fair rent 
fixed for his farm, and, on the 3lst of 
January, 1887, when the case was heard, 
a reduction was made from £70 9s., old 
rent, to £40, judicial rent; whether the 
said Mr. Ormsby, since the service of 
the originating notice for the fixing ofa 
fair rent, has levied three separate dis- 
tresses on this tenant; whether the last 
distraint was made on the 13th of May, 
with £3 costs, without any previous 
notice or demand for payment of rent; 
whether this last distraint for the old 
rent was for the gale falling due on the 
Ist of May last, thereby (as there is 
allowed in this case no running gale) 
distraining without notice, and with 
costs, for rent falling due only 12 days 
sees whether the Parliamentary 

ecretary will take steps to prevent a 
repetition of such liké distraints by with- 
holding the services of the constabulary ; 
and, whether the following (publicly 
posted) is a true copy of the “ distraining 
notice” :— 

“Copy of distraining notice. 

“To John Smith, and to whom it may con- 
cern. 

“Take notice, that I, John Gillespie, of Car- 
ramore, in the County of Mayo, have this day, 
as bailiff to, and upon the authority of, Arthur 
Ormsby, esquire, of Glen Lodge, in the County 
of Sligo, distrained on the lands of Currembla, 
North County of Sligo, which you hold as tenant 
to the said Arthur Ormsby, the several cattle, 
goods, and chattels found upon the said lands 

or the sum of £35 4s. 6d., being rent due for 
the said lands and premises to the Ist May, 
1887, as particulars at foot hereof, and that un- 
less you pay the said rent and arrears, with all 
legal costs and charges, within 14 days from the 
date hereof, the said cattle, goods, and chattels 
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will be sold according to Law. Dated this 13th 
day of May, 1887. 

“ Half-year’s rent to the Ist May, 1887, 
£35 4s. 6d. 

“ Signed for above, 29 sheep, 12 lambs, John 
Gillespie ?” 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Land Commissioners stated 
that the application to fix a fair rent in 
this case was made in the end of Decem- 
ber, 1885, and the case was heard in 
January, 1887. The old rent was 
£70 9s., and it was reduced to £45. An 
appeal was lodged by the landlord, 
which was still pending. The policy of 
the Government in affording protection 
to Sheriffs and their officers in the execu- 
tion of processes of Courts of Law had 
been already fully explained. The Go- 
vernment had no knowledge as to the 
distraints. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD said, the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had not 
answered the paragraph inquiring whe- 
ther the levies were put in only 12 days 
after the rent fell due? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN said, he 
had no information as to that. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — EXTRA 
DUTY OF THE “A” DIVISION. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whetheron Monday, 
9th May, the constables of the “A” 
Division, who had been on duty all night 
from 9.45 p.m. on Sunday till 6.15 a.m. 
on Monday, were compelled to attend 
omg at Buckingham Palace for two 

ours on Monday afternoon, when the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London 
presented an address to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and that the same men had 
to go on night duty again at 9.45 p.m. 
on Monday ; whether, on Friday, 13th 
May, the night duty men of the same 
Division had to turn out during the day 
for an hour’s drill at Wellington Bar- 
racks ; that they went on duty again at 
9.45 p.m. on Friday to 6.15 a.m. on 
Saturday ; that they had to parade again 
in another suit of clothes at 12 midday, 
march to the line of route on the occa- 
sion of Her Majesty the Queen’s visit to 
the East End of London, and remain on 
duty for eight hours, and then had to 
turn out on ordinary night duty at 9.45 
p-m. on Saturday ; what are the present 
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Regulations for the Police Force as to 
extra hours of duty and extra pay for 
such duty; and, whether, in view of the 
health of the men and the necessity for 
night duty being efficiently carried out 
in the Metropolis, he will recommend 
any alterations in the Regulations? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvarr-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hailam) (whoreplied) said: TheSe- 
cretary of Stateisinformed that the state- 
ment astodutydone bythe police in ques- 
tion is substantially correct, at least so far 
as a portion of thenight duty men are con- 
cerned. The extra duty on the 9th and 
14th was on exceptional occasions; and 
on such occasions extra duty must neces- 
sarily be undergone, and, as the Secre- 
tary of State believes, always has been 
undergone by members of the Metro- 
politan Police Force without any com- 
plaint. The drill of Friday, May 13, 
was fixed entirely to suit the comfort and 
convenience of the men. There are no 
Regulations as to extra pay for extra 
duty. Constables are liable to be called 
upon for duty at any time; but if a con- 
stable gets extra duty one day he is 
compensated by getting less duty another 
day. The Secretary of State has no 
reason to believe that the health of the 
men is impaired, or that the night duty 
is inefficiently carried out. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE IN IRE- 
LAND—TRANSFER OF CLERKS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether it is a fact that 
Mr. Walter Hare, a supernumerary clerk 
in the Land Judges’ Division of the 
High Court of Justice in Ireland, has 
been appointed a junior clerk in the 
Chancery Division of the said High 
Court, without passing the competitive 
examination prescribed for such clerks 
in the Irish Judicature Act of 1877; 
whether the attention of the Treasury 
has been directed to the appointment 
by nomination of clerks in those Divi- 
sions of the High Court, where the 
patronage reserved to the Judges by 
said Act has not yet lapsed, and the 
subsequent transfer of these clerks, as 
vacancies occur, to the Divisions of the 
High Court where such patronage has 
lapsed, in connection with the provisions 
of the 73rd section of the Irish Judi- 
cature Act of 1877; and, why the course 
adopted in 1883 and 1885, in filling up 
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vacancies in the Chancery Division, was 
not followed in the present case ? 

Tue SECRETARY to roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: I understand that the 
question of the validity of the transfer 
of a clerk from one Division of the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland to fill a va- 
cancy in another Division has been sub- 
mitted for the opinion of the Irish Law 
Officers, who have advised that the re- 
quirement as to open competition relates 
only to the appointment of a person for 
the first time to an office in Court, and 
does not exclude promotion among the 
existing offices. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the Treasury Authorities had 
considered whether this system was not 
practically an evasion of the Judicature 
Act; and why the course adopted in 
1883 and 1885 on a similar occasion had 
been departed from on the present occa- 
sion ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, the Treasury 
had no power in the matter. The ap- 
pointment did not rest with them, and 
the legal validity of it had been decided 
by the Law Officers. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR gave 
Notice that he would call attention to 
this subject on the Vote for Law Charges 
in Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, was it the view of the Treasury 
that when a clerk was appointed tempo- 
rarily he could then be transferred 
afterwards over the heads of the others 
without passing any competitive exami- 
nation? He wished to know if the 
English Law Officers had been con- 
sulted on the subject, and if they con- 
curred with their Irish brethren ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was not 
aware that the question had arisen. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is the 
question. 

Mr. JACKSON said, this related to 
the appointment of a special person 
over whom they had no control. If the 
hon. and learned Member put a Ques- 
tion on the Paper he would be very 
glad to answer it. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—LOSS OF 
THE S.S. **CARMONA.” 

Mr. EDWARDS-MOSS (Lancashire, 
8.W., Widnes) asked the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of 
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the 8.8. Carmona, 3,714 tons gross 
register, a vessel built especially for 
cotton, and classed 100 A 1 at Lloyd’s, 
which sailed from Barrow on February 
28rd last, with a cargo of pig iron for 
America, and has lately been posted at 
Lloyd’s as missing; and, whether it is 
the intention of the Board of Trade to 
institute a full inquiry into the loss of 
this vessel ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The Board of Trade have ordered a 
formal inquiry to be held into the case 
of the steamship Carmona, which is re- 
ported as missing. I may add that a 
letter has been received from the owners 
stating that it is not the fact that the 
Carmona was a vessel built especially for 
cotton. 


POST OFFICE—RAILWAY AND TELE- 
GRAPH CLERKS—COMPENSATION. 


Mz. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he has yet settled the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid to the railway and 
telegraph clerks who have been de- 
prived of their commission on the sale 
of stamps ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I am glad to 
be able to state that the terms of com- 

ensation have been settled with several 
ailway Companies, and are in progress 
with the others. 


NORTH BORNEO—OPERATIONS 
AGAINST THE NATIVES. 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the attack by the Governors of British 
North Borneo on the natives of Darvel 
Bay, in June last, was reported by the 
authorities of the North Borneo Com- 
pany to the Secretary of State, and was 
approved by him, especially the burning 
of villages, and destruction of paddy, &c.; 
whether the authorities of the North 
Borneo Company have power to requisi- 
tion Her Majesty’s Navy to assist them 
in wars in which they may engage with- 
out the previous consent of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and, whether there is any 
systematic control over the Political and 
Military operations of the North Borneo 
and Royal Niger Companies, such as 
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was exercised by the Board of Cortrol 
over the East India Company ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The proceedings of the 
British North Borneo Company autho- 
rities in Darvel Bay last June were re- 
ported to Her Majesty’s Government and 
approved by them, but not ‘especially 
the burning of villages and destruction 
of paddy, &c.” I presume that the 
etcetera refers to the arms and war 
canoes. A Report of the proceedings was 
presented to Parliament and printed on 
April 29. Her Majesty’s naval officers 
are directed to give aid to the Company 
in cases of emergency without referring 
to the Admiralty for orders. On the 
occasion in question prompt action was 
considered to be justified. The circum- 
stances were that— 

* A lawless tribe, several thousands in number, 
notorious for their acts of kidnapping, piracy, 
and slave-dealing, attacked a settlement of 
the British North Borneo Company, which they 
kept in a state of siege and terror. They re- 
fused to parley, and proceeded to attack Her 
Majesty’s ships. Commander Hope’s prompt 
action will probably result in the cessation of 
piracy and kidnapping in those waters.” 
There is a systematic control over the 
political and military operations of the 
North Borneo and Royal Niger Com- 
panies; but these are not yet of such 
dimensions as to require a separate 
Department of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


ADMIRALTY — SPECIAL NAVAL PEN- 
SION TO WIDOW OF STAFF COM- 
MANDER W. M. SAVAGE, 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, If he will state why the Special 
Naval Pension of £140 per, annum is 
not awarded to Mrs. Savage, the widow 
of Staff Commander W. M. Savage, in- 
stead of the ordinary pension of £80 per 
annum ; whether this officer, although 
serving under the Board of Trade at the 
time of his death, had not, before con- 
senting to take the appointment, stipu- 
lated for and obtained official sanction, 
that such service should be considered 
as ‘‘Full Naval Service,” counting to- 
wards increase of full pay, half-pay, and 
retirement; whether the Admiralty re- 
quested the Treasury, on 14th December, 
1882, also to sanction such arrangement, 
and whether the Treasury granted such 
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request by Treasury Letter of 8th 
January, 1883 ; and, if the non-award to 
Mrs. Savage of the Special Naval Pen- 
sion of £140 a-year will be recon- 
sidered ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord George 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): A 
widow is only entitled to a special pen- 
sion upon proof that her husband’s 
death was directly attributable to extra- 
ordinary exposure or exertion on service. 
The circumstances attending Staff Com- 
mander Savage’s death do not come 
within that category. I cannot re-open 
the question. 
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CURRENCY—THE SILVER COINAGE. 

Mr. E. HARDCASTLE (Salford, N.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of Exchequer, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the great inconvenience arising from 
the insufficient supply of small silver 
coin now in circulation; and, whether 
he will take into consideration the prac- 
ticability of largely increasing the issue 
of shillings and sixpences, instead of 
adding to the already excessive supply 
of large coins, especially florins, by the 
issue of double florin pieces? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The issue of shillings 
and sixpences can be largely increased 
at once if the public will but ask for 
them of their bankers. Employers of 
labour, tradesmen, and other persons 
constantly requiring change can at once 
get what they want, and will assist their 
customers by insisting on having as 
many shillings and sixpences as they 
require. The additional trouble of 
counting the smaller coins and of sort- 
ing appears to have acted as a deterrent 
to the free issue of shillings and six- 
pences ; but there is no reason why it 
should be so. Silver coin is not issued 
by the Mint direct to the public, but is 
passed into circulation in England and 
Wales through banks. Every country 
banker has a banker who is his agent 
in London, and every London banker 
has an account at the Bank of England. 
If in any district there is a deficiency of 
silver coin, the bankers of the district 
are the first to find it out. They write 
to their London agents, who obtain what 
silver coin is required from the Bank of 
England, and send it to the country 
bankers. If there is a deficiency in Lon- 
don, the London bankers can, of course, 
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make direct application to the Bank of 
England for the amounts they themselves 
require. When the stock in the Bank 
of England becomes diminished, it 
makes application to the Mint, and sup- 
plies of coin of any denomination can be 
obtained. At the present moment there 
is a good supply of both shillings and 
sixpences awaiting issue, and perfectly 
ready to perform their duty. The follow- 
ing are the amounts of each coin held 
by the Mint and the Bank of England 
respectively :—Shillings.—In the Mint, 
£34,413 worth; in the Bank of Eng- 
land, £264,600 worth; total, £299,013 
worth. Sixpences.—In the Mint, £31,004 
worth ; inthe Bank of England, £10,900 
worth ; total, £41,904 worth. So that 
there are shillings of the value of nearly 
£300,600, or 6,000,000 pieces, and six- 
pences of the value of £42,000, or 
1,680,000 pieces, ready for immediate 
issue. The existence of this large stock 
at the Bank of England is due to a part 
of these coins in circulation having been 
returned. It would seem, from the 
above figures, that the public should 
have no difficulty in obtaining as much 
coin of each denomination as they may 
require. It may be, however, that the 
practice of bankers not to sort the silver 
coin which they receive, but to pay it 
out again in bags containing certain 
amounts without reference to the de- 
nominations of the individual coins, may 
be an inconvenience to the public, who 
may, in this way, not receive the 
amounts of shillings and sixpences which 
they require. The remedy for this evil 
is, of course, in the hands of the public 
themselves, who should call upon their 
bankers to give them precisely the coins 
which they require ; but communications 
will be at once made to the Chairman of 
the Committee of London Bankers, and 
to the President of the Country Bankers’ 
Association, asking them to co-operate 
in meeting the legitimate wants of bank 
customers. With regard to the action 
of the Government, it is unnecessary to 
point out that in the case of a token 
coinage, like that of silver in this coun- 
try, on the issue of which the State 
makes a large profit, and which cannot 
be used for payments of more than 40s., 
it is the imperative duty of the Govern- 
ment not to permit issues to be made in 
excess of the dond fide requirements of 
the public, lest the coins should become 
depreciated. It is obviously prudent, 
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therefore, that silver coin should only 
be issued through bankers, who are best 
able to judge what those requirements 
really are. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) inquired 
whether there was not an immense num- 
ber of foreign silver pieces in circulation 
in the country ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not think 
it was true that there was an immense 
number of foreign coins in circulation ; 
but he had heard of the appearance of 
certain false coins, though not to any 
great extent. Of course, it was a 
matter that required to be carefully 
watched. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CON- 
VICTIONS FOR ASSAULT. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Constables 
John Goold and William Crawford, 
Hospital, County Limerick, and John 
Barry, Elton, same County, were con- 
victed, on 16th April last, at Limerick 
Quarter Sessions, by a jury, of an 
assault on three members of the Kil- 
teely fife and drum band; whether 
the jury awarded the plaintiffs £10 
damages against the constables; whe- 
ther these men are still in the force; 
and, whether the Constabulary authori- 
ties have inflicted any punishment on 
them for their violation of the law; and, 
if not, what course do Government in- 
tend to take in the matter? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kryc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the facts were substantially stated 
in the Question. These men were still 
in the Constabulary. Bills would be 
presented against them at the forth- 
coming Assizes. No action had been 
taken by the Constabulary authorities, 
as the matter was still sub judice. 


CIVIL SERVICE—THE LOWER DIVI.- 
SION—EXAMINATIONS IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the examinations for Men Clerkships, 
Lower Division, Civil Service, usually 
held in Dublin during the current 
month, have been postponed; and, 
whether, having regard to the incon- 
venience and loss which the delay will 
inflict upon candidates, an early date 
will be fixed for the examinations ? 
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Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jacksoy 
(Leeds, N.): The examinations for 
Lower Division Clerkships at othe 
centres as well as Dublin were postponed 
owing to the small number of the pro- 
bable vacancies as compared with the 
number of clerks waiting for employ- 
ment. I am sorry for the inconvenience 
caused to intending candidates; but itis 
obvious that the time for holding exa- 
minations can be determined only by 
the requirements of the Service. 

Mr. TUITE asked, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman could give the probable date of 
the next examination ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he did not like 
to fix the date, for the very obvious rea- 
son that that date must be determined 
very largely by the number of vacan- 
cies. But, without pledging himself, he 
thought he might be justified in stating 
that it was intended in the ordinary 
course to hold one about August. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE RE. 
CENT DISTURBANCES AT EXETER 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, What was the result of the 
inquiry instituted by the Education De- 
partment, through Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Training Colleges, into the 
disturbances which lately took place at 
Exeter College; whether it appeared 
that the complaints of the second year 
students respecting the instruction in 
mathematics were well founded; whe- 
ther the Principal was justified in rusti- 
cating two students; and, whether any 
subsistence allowance has been made to 
these students during their enforced 
absence from the College? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi1- 
uraM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): 
Apart altogether from the question of 
the capacity of a mathematical lecturer, 
there is no doubt that gross acts of 
insubordination were committed by stu- 
dents of the College. The Principal, in 
my opinion, was justified in rusticating 
two students, who have, so far as I can 
judge, no claim to a subsistence allow- 
ance. The Inspector, after holding his 
inquiry, has suggested a re-arrange- 
ment in regard to the lecturers at 
the College, and we have written in 
support of the suggestion to the authori- 
ties. 
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LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—DENIS 
LYNCH, AN “EMERGENCY MAN.” 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has received any 
affidavits to sustain the allegation that 
an emergency man named Denis Lynch, 
engaged at the eviction of a tenant 
named Barrett, at Monkstown, County 
Cork, while under the influence of 
drink, presented a revolver at a number 
of women in Barrett’s house, though no 
resistance was being offered to the evic- 
tion ; and, if so, what steps the Execu- 
tive will order in the matter? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, that no such affidavits had been 
received by the Irish Government. 

Mr. HOOPER asked, if the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had not re- 
ceived that evening four or five affidavits 
addressed by himself to the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland ? 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
was sorry to say he had not. He sawa 
note addressed to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland just now, and possibly it 
contained these affidavits. But perhaps 
he might be permitted to add that if 
these affidavits were made or forwarded 
it hardly made much difference ; because 
in a matter of this kind the proper course 
for aggrieved persons to adopt was to 
make informations, and proceed by sum- 
mons or warrants. 

Mr. HOOPER: Will the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman state that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland will be in 
his place and answer the Question ? 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN : I cannot 
say that. 


MADAGASCAR—CAPTURE OF NATIVES 
BY THE FRENCH AND TRANSPORT 
TO REUNION. 


Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether information hasreached 
him that, as stated in public newspapers, 
Natives are captured and shipped from 
the port which the French hold on the 
Western Coast of Madagascar to a 
French Colony on the Island of Réunion; 
and, if not, whether he will make inquiry 
as to the truth of the statement; and, 
in case the report is true, will Her 
Majesty’s Government make represen- 
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tations against such re-opening of the 
Slave Trade ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Feravusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I stated about three 
months ago that grave abuses of the sort 
had occurred. The forced shipment of 
Natives did not, however, take place 
from a portin French occupation. As I 
then informed the House, energetic 
measures had been taken by the British 
and French Authorities; a British man- 
of-war has since visited the port in 
question, and it is believed that a stop 
has been put to the practice. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1886—EVICTION OF ALEXANDER 
TAYLOR, CO. ELGIN. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Government are aware that Alexander 
Taylor is about to be evicted, at Whit- 
suntide, from his croft and house, at 
Lake of Moy, in the County of Elgin, 
the land having been enclosed, and the 
house built, by and at the expense of the 
father-in-law of Taylor 50 years ago; 
that Taylor has occupied the croft for 
several years, and has fulfilled all the 
conditions required by ‘“'l'he Crofters’ 
Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886;” whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that such 
an eviction could not take place in the 
adjoining County of Inverness by reason 
of the provisions of the Crofters Holdings 
Act, the Government will endeavour to 
prevent the threatened eviction being 
carried out on the 25th May, by means 
similar to those recently used in Ireland 
by Sir Redvers Buller; and, whether 
the Government will consider the ex- 

ediency of extending the Crofters’ 

oldings Act to the crofters and cottars 
in the Counties of Elgin and Nairn. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Rosertson) 
(Bute) (who replied) said: The Lord 
Advocate has been informed that Alex- 
ander Taylor is removing from the Lake 
of Moy at Whitsun Day on an arrange- 
ment by which he receives a gratuity, . 
and he is to occupy other premises on 
the same property. The Government 
have no intention of interfering in the 
matter, and are not prepared to make 
any proposal to extend the COrofters’ 
Holdings Act to any other parts of Scot- 
land. The matter was debated when 
the Crofters’ Act was before the House 
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last year, and an Amendment to that 
effect was negatived. 


“THE BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL”’’— 
CONTRACT FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 

Whitechapel) asked the Secretary to the 

Board of Trade, What precedents exist 

for the insertion of advertisements in 

Government periodical newspapers; 

whether he is aware that advertise- 

ments were at one time inserted in Zhe 

Postal Guide, but were withdrawn after 

representations were made by the trade ; 

whether the Treasury was consulted, and 
gave its authority for the insertion of 
advertisements in Zhe Board of Trade 

Journal ; and, whether the contract for 

advertisements in Zhe Board of Trade 

Journal, made by the Stationery Office, 

was put up to tender or competition; and, 

if not, on whose authority was the con- 
tract given to the present holders ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): Ad- 
vertisements appear in the Army and 
Navy Lists and the Customs Bill of Entry. 
The Board of Trade have no information 
as to the statements contained in the 
Question with regard to Zhe Postal Guide. 
The contract for advertisements in Zhe 
Board of Trade Journal was not put up to 
tender; but was, as is usual, made by 
the Stationery Office, with the authority 
of the Treasury, and, in this case, with 
the concurrence of the Board of Trade. 


ARMY — AUXILIARY FORCES -- THE 
VOLUNTEER CORPS — THE NEW 
REGULATIONS AS TO SHOOTING. 
Coronet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 

borough) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, What will be the position of 
those Volunteer Corps which have com- 
menced their musketry course on the old 
system, in consequence of the delay in 
the issue of the New Regulations ? 

Tre SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolashire, Horncastle): 
For the present year Volunteers will 
shoot under three different conditions. 
First, individual Volunteers who have 
completed their musketry course under 
the old Regulations will be.classified for 
efficiency according to those Regulations ; 
secondly, individual Volunteers who have 
commenced, but not finished, their course 
under the old Regulations may complete 
their course and be classified for efficiency 
according to either the old or new stan- 
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dard, at the discretion of the Commanding 
Officer; thirdly, individual Volunteers 
who had not commenced their practice 
before the issue of the New Regulations 
must carry out their musketry course ac- 
cording to the New Regulations. The 
full grant of 35s. will be given to men 
who qualify in any of the above ways. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—DUTY AT 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, How many hours constitute 
a day’s work for constables; will he 
recommend that each man engaged in 
and about the House of Commons be 
paid for any overtime; end, whether he 
will say the reason given by Sir Charles 
Warren for refusing to pay for overtime 
(with one exception) for the last six 
months ? ' 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvartr-Worttey) Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
hon. Member seems to be under an 
entire misapprehension as to the position 
and duties of a police constable. Like a 
soldier or a sailor, a police constable is 
at all times liable to duty. The Com- 
missioner tries to arrange the duties of 
his force in such a way that no man 
shall, asa rule, have more than eight 
hours’ continuous work. The Secretary 
of State has nothing to add to his reply 
of Friday, except that all the constables 
at the House of Commons have now 
been asked if they would prefer to be 
paid as other constables are, and receive 
refreshment allowance for overtime, and 
each man prefers the present arrange- 
ment. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—FISHERMEN’S 
COTTAGES ON THE EAST COAST. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 

asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 

Secretary for Scotland has yet considered 

the subject of dealing with the present 

unsatisfactory tenure and other condi- 
tions of fishermen’s houses on the East 

Coast of Scotland ; and, if so, how the 

Government propose to deal with the 

subject ? 

Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Rozerrson) 
(Bute) (who replied) said, that the matter 
was at present under consideration ; and 
it was not yet settled whether the ques- 
tion could be dealt with by the Govern- 
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ment, and, if so, in what manner it 
could be dealt with to the best advan- 
tage. 

NORTH BORNEO—OPERATIONS 
AGAINST THE NATIVES — H.MSS. 
“ ZEPHYR.” 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Return just laid upon the Table 
relating to the ‘recent operations of 
H.M.8. Zephyr against the Natives of 
North Borneo ;” whether the operations 
referred to have arisen out of a dispute 
in reference to the collection of edible 
birds’ nests by the Natives, and were 
taken under the advice of Governor 
Treacher, the Assistant President of 
Silam, and two officers of the North 
Borneo Company ; whether it is a fact 
that an armed party from the Zephyr, 
‘¢ with Governor'l'reacher at their head,’’ 
destroyed the boats, burnt the villages, 
and destroyed the arms and food, 
having first shelled the Natives out of 
their houses, and driven men, women, 
and children into the jungle; whether 
he has noticed the following passage in 
the Report of the Commander of the 
Zephyr :— ; 

“‘T trust my action in this matter will meet 
with your approval and that of the Commander- 
in-Chief ; ’’ 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has expressed approval of such 
action ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): I am 
acquainted with the contents of the 
letter in question, from which the hon. 
Gentleman correctly quotes certain ex- 
tracts. He has omitted to notice that 
the Report in question concludes as 
follows :— 

“From what I heard at Silam, I certainly 
consider that any delay would have caused 
much loss of life, while at present the loss on 
our side is mi/, and I imagine the pirates are 
more frightened than hurt.” 

The Government approve Commander 
Hope’s action. 
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BURMAH—LICENSING AND REGULA- 
TION OF IMMORALITY. 


Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true that arrangements 
are made in Burmah, with a view of 


protecting the health of soldicrs, by | 
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which prostitution is regulated; if he 
would inquire whether such regulations 
may not act as a temptation to vice to 
young soldiers ; and, if he would state 
by what department such regulations 
are instituted and maintained ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
Full information respecting the arrange- 
ments referred to was laid before Parlia- 
ment in a Return moved for by the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch. The regu- 
lations are instituted and maintained by 
the Governor General and the Governors 
in Council under the authority of the 
Indian Law. The Secretary of State has 
no reason to believe that the regulations 
are such as to act as a temptation to vice ; 
but, out of regard to the wishes of the 
hon. Member, he has referred the ques- 
tion to the Government of India for 
report. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS ({RELAND)—RICH- 

MOND DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Under what authority the 
Governors or Resident Medical Super- 
intendent of the Richmond District 
Lunatic Asylum refuse to admit into 
that Institution poor persons properly 
certified as insane unless certified as 
dangerous lunatics by Divisional Magis- 
trates of the City of Dublin; whether he 
is aware that there are at present in the 
wards of the North Dublin Union 66 
female and 27 male lunatics, for whose 
proper treatment no arrangements exist 
within the union, or under the existing 
state of things can be made; and whe- 
ther he will direct the Governors of the 
Richmond Asylum to receive, as far as 
accommodation will permit, all lunatics 
nee gon certified as such, whether vio- 
ent, or dangerous, or otherwise ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The practice with regard to Rich- 
mond Asylum appears to be to receive 
all lunatics, so far as accommodation 
permits, who, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernors, are properly certified, and suit- 
able cases, whether violent, dangerous, 
or otherwise. One of the Inspectors of 
Lunatics reports, with respect to the 
lunatics in the North Dublin Union, 
that they are, for the most part, aged 
and inoffensive persons, who can with 
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due care be satisfactorily treated there, 
and that when necessity arises they are 
transferred to the Richmond Asylum. 
Dr. KENNY asked, if the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman could say whe- 
ther the Governors of the Richmond 
Lunatic Asylum actually refused to re- 
ceive lunatics from the North Union, 
though they had been properly certified 
as lunatics by himself ? 
Cotoye, KING-HARMAN could not 
say ; but he would deal with the Ques- 
‘tion if the hon. Member put it down. 
Dr. KENNY gave Notice that, on 
going into Committee of Supply, he 
would call attention to the subject. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—DUTIES OF 
THE POLICE SERVING IN THIS 
HOUSE. 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it 
is a fact that the police employed in the 
House of Commons, and doing such 
long hours, are sent on Sunday to do 
duty in Hyde Park ; whether they do on 
an average some 16 hours’ overtime per 
week ; and, whether Chief Commissioner 
Warren has any claim whatever upon 
their services, the men being paid for 
by the Government ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvuarr-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: It isa 
fact that constables employed in the 
House have occasionally been sent to do 
duty in Hyde Park, if their services are 
required there. It is not a fact that 
they do an average of anything like 16 
hours’ overtime per week, although, no 
doubt, the protracted Sittings of the 
House, and the repeated meetings in 
the Parks, have of late thrown some 
extra duty on the police. All police- 
constables in the Metropolis are directly 
under the orders of the Commissioner 
of Police, and are liable to do any duty 
which he considers requisite. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS—GUAR- 
DIANS OF THE CARRICKMACROSS 
UNION. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he can 
explain the delay of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in sending their Inspector 
to inquire into and report upon the im- 
provement scheme for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages adopted by the Board 
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of Guardians of the Carrickmacross 
Union ; whether he will cause the Local 
Government Board to attend to this 
matter without further delay ; and, whe- 
ther he can name the date upon which 
the inquiry wiil be held? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, there did not appear to be any un- 
necessary delay in this case. All the 
documents in connection with the case 
were not in the hands of the Local Go- 
vernment Board until the 14th instant. 
They hoped soon to be able to make 
arrangements for holding an inquiry, 
having due regard to the claims of other 
Boards of Guardians. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, whether the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had any objection, 
during the Recess, to look into the ques- 
tion of the delay in making Provisional 
Orders by the Local Government Board, 
and ascertain whether that was owing 
to a want of Inspectors, or to the fact 
that the legal preliminaries took an un- 
necessarily long time, in consequence of 
the fact that there was only one gentle- 
man in charge of the Legal Depart- 
ment ? 

Cotone. KING-HARMAN said, he 
would make inquiry into the matter, 
and pointed out that in this case there 
was no unnecessary delay, as the neces- 
sary Papers were not in the hands of the 
Local Government Board. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that what 
he asked was that there should be an 
inquiry into the subject generally, be- 
cause almost every Board of Guardians 
in Ireland was complaining of the de- 
lay. 
tn. P. O'BRIEN asked, if the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman could now 
say when the inquiry would be held ? 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN said, he 
thought it would be held at the end of 
the month; but he could not absolutely 
fix the date. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 

Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT (Stafford- 
shire, Leek) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, What are 
the facilities which this Government are 
prepared to afford at the coming Paris 
Exhibition to English exhibitors; and, 
whether he is aware of the importance 
which they attach to the appointment 
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by their Government of some person to 
assist and advise them and to protect 
their interests ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The particular facilities 
to be afforded will depend chiefly upon 
the number and the wishes of intending 
exhibitors from this country; and steps 
will be taken to ascertain these when 
the arrangements for the Exhibition 
proposed to be held in 1889 shall have 
assumed a formal shape. 


ADMIRALTY—SHEERS AT PEMBROKE 
DOCKYARD. 

Apmrrat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether he has yet had 
time to consider and decide upon the 
Estimate for erecting sheers at Pem- 
broke, which was officially sent in to 
the Admiralty on the 31st March ; whe- 
ther, in view of the small sum for which 
the present obsolete sheers can be re- 
placed by efficient ones, he still intends 
to run the risk, which must to some ex- 
tent exist, of sending the Aurora and 
Nile to another port without their 
engines; and, whether sending vessels 
built at one port to be engined and 
boilered at another causes delay in their 
completion, and consequent additional 
expense to the country ? 

Tue FIRST EORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): It has 
been decided not to erect the sheers at 
Pembroke at present. It is believed 
that arrangements can be made for put- 
ting in the engines and boilers of the 
Nile at Pembroke, and that it will only 
be necessary to send the Awrora else- 
where. Asa matter of economy, there 
is no practical difference in the cost as 
between vessels sent from Pembroke to 
another yard before they are engined, 
or retained at Pembroke till the stage 
of progress is reached at which they 
could have their engines placed on 
board. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND)—INTER- 
FERENCE OF THE POLICE AT DUN- 
GANNON. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, By what right, 
and under what authority, a party of 
constables, under the command of a 
Resident Magistrate named Mayne, 
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broke into the private grounds of Mr. 
W. Moffett, of Dungannon House, on 
Thursday 19th instant, and attacked 
with batons a number of persons as- 
sembled therein; if, at the same time, 
and notwithstanding a proclamation 
signed by certain magistrates and pub- 
licly posted up, which warned people 
not to assemble in Dungannon on that 
day, an organized crowd gathered at the 
Railway Station to receive the Rev. Dr. 
Kane, a prominent Orangeman, who 
came from Belfast to address a public 
meeting at Dungannon, and carried out 
his intention without interference from 
the police or magistrates; and, if he 
will state why the measure of toleration 
extended to Orangemen in the town of 
Dungannon was refused to Nationalists, 
who met in a private place a mile dis- 
tant ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel K1inc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) said, 
he had nothing to add to what the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had already said 
with regard to the prohibition of this 
meeting at Dungannon. The reason for 
the interference of the Resident Magis- 
trate was because one of the meetings 
was being held out-of-doors, on the 
ground of Mr. Moffett, in defiance of the 
Proclamation. There was really no at- 
tack by batons on the persons assembled, 
and the meeting was subsequently held 
in a building without being interfered 
with. There was no attempt to hold 
the other meeting outside. It was held 
in a building, and there addressed by 
Dr. Kane. Practically, the same course 
was adopted with regard to both meet- 
ings. 

itn. M. J. KENNY asked, did the 
Orangemen not proceed in procession 
from the railway station to the Town 
Hall, and why was not that prohibited ? 

Cotone. KING-HARMAN said, the 
Question on the Paper had only refer- 
ence to public meetings, and he had 
answered it. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
if the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was aware that Mr. Moffett had com- 
menced proceedings against the Resi- 
dent Magistate for the recovery of £500 
for damage done to him on the occasion ? 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN said, he 
was not aware of it. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
asked, whether it was not a fact that, 
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although they had been informed that 
Dungannon was to be proclaimed for 
both parties, the Orangemen were al- 
lowed to assemble and walk in proces- 
sion through the street, while the Na- 
—— were prevented from doing 
80 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, that 
both parties had a sort of procession, 
but one party held their meeting in a 
building ; but the other attempted to 
hold a meeting in the open, which was 
prohibited. 


SEA AND COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) 
—TRAWLING IN DONEGAL BAY. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) (for Mr. Mac Nex) (Donegal, 
8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
any formal order as to the result of 
their investigation has been promul- 
gated by the Fishery Commissioners 
who held inquiries last year in the 
towns of Donegal and Killybegs, on the 
question of permitting trawling in Done- 
gal Bay; and, whether he is aware that 
in consequence of the absence of any 


authoritative pronouncement on the sub- | g 


ject the peace is likely to be endangered, 
in consequence of disputes between the 
ordinary fishermen and the trawlers ? 
Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: No such order has been issued, as 
the case of Donegal Bay can only be 
dealt with in connection with the general 
question of trawling on the Coast of 
Ireland, which will be considered when 
the necessary inquiries have been com- 
pleted. The Government are not aware 
that the peace is likely to be endangered. 


In reply to Mr. Cuance (Kilkenny, S.), 


CoroneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
was informed that the Fishery Commis- 
sioners had not the facilities afforded by 
the presence of a steamer. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked if the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had any information to the effect 
that, owing to the hostile action of the 
fishermen against the trawlers, the re- 
venue cutter had been invited to protect 
the trawlers ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
had no information as to that. The 
only information he had received was 
that some of the linesmen would oppose 
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by every Constitutional means the course 
of action of one of the trawling vessels, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (ork) 
asked why the Fishery Commissioners 
had not issued an order announcing 
their decision on the subject of the 
inquiry held by them? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
had already stated that they did not in- 
tend to issue a special order with regard 
to Donegal Bay until they issued an 
order with regard to all the bays on the 
West of Ireland. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS AND THEIR 
FAMILIES. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, If 
Regulations have been lately issued 
by the Irish Board of Lights forbidding 
lighthouse keepers to retain boats at 
their stations; and, if so, could he so 
modify the Regulation as to afford the 
families of the lighthouse men reason- 
able opportunities of attending Divine 
Service, attending school, and calling 
for medical assistance in cases of emer- 
ency ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The 
Oommissioners of Irish Lights, some 
years ago, found that the habit of light- 
house keepers absenting themselves from 
their station in boats was often the 
cause of interruption to the service and 
of danger to the men themselves. They, 
therefore, decided to prohibit the keep- 
ing of boats at lighthouse stations. The 
matter was again under consideration in 
1885, when the Commissioners saw no 
reason to alter their former decision. 
To meet cases of emergency, a system 
has been arranged by which keepers 
can communicate by signal with the 
shore. 

Cotonet NOLAN asked if there was 
any provision made to enable them to 
attend Divine Service and school ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
the only opportunity that could be 
afforded would be the one which arose 
when a steamer called at the lighthouse 
bringing provisions and other neces- 
saries. The Commissioners could not 
alter the Regulations they had made 

rohibiting boats being constantly at 

Relshegnes for the reasons he had stated. 
Cotonen NOLAN: Am I to under- 

stand that they are to have no oppor- 
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tunity of attending Divine Service or 
school ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
these Regulations related to the time 
when the men were on duty. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — CARRIAGE 
OF MAILS TO KILMALLOCK. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Is there 
a day mail from Bruff and Kilfianane, 
two of the most important towns in East 
Limerick, to Kilmallock; if so, is there 
a despatch of such mails from Kilmallock 
to Limerick, the capital of the county; 
and, if not, could one be despatched ; 
does a day mail to Limerick pass by 
Bruree Railway Station, which is con- 
venient to Kilmallock; and, has a car 
owner at Kilmallock proposed to carry 
the mails to Bruree on reasonable terms ; 
and, if so, will some such arrangement 
be made, to establish a day mail be- 
tween Limerick and the above-men- 
tioned towns? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxgs) (Cambridge University) : There 
are day mails from Bruff and Kilfinnane 
to Kilmallock. These mails do not at 
present reach Kilmallock in time for the 
despatch by the day mail to Limerick, 
which is sent by way of Charleville. 
The train which conveys this day mail 
to Limerick passes Bruree Station, which 
is about four miles from Kilmallock. 
No offer for the conveyance of mails from 
Kilmallock to Bruree Station by car has 
been received. A later despatch to Lime- 
rick might be afforded, which would 
include the day mail letters from Kilfin- 
nane and Bruff if the bag were sent by 
car to Bruree to catch the train at that 
point; but a still better service might 
be afforded by despatching a bag from 
Kilmallock by the up day mail train 
vid Limerick Junction, from which point 
there is now a train to Limerick, reach- 
ing Limerick at 4.30 p.w. The question 
of making this arrangement is under 
consideration. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND) — NA- 
TIONALIST MEETINGS IN ULSTER. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether the meet- 
ings lately convened by Protestant Home 

Rulers at Armagh and Caledon were 

proclaimed by the Government, after 


the announcement of counter demonstra- 
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tions, to be held at the same time and 
place, by so-called Loyalists; and, whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proclaim all meetings of Na- 
tionalists in Ulster whenever other per- 
sons thus threaten to hold counter de- 
monstrations at same time and place, in 
opposition to the Constitutional rights 
of peaceable citizens ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: These meetings were prohibited 
by the local magistrates. The Govern- 
ment have nothing to add to the state- 
ment of policy made on their behalf by 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary during the debate on the subject 
on Friday last. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked, 
whether the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman knew that the magistrates alleged 
that any illegality or breach of the peace 
had been committed prior to the pro- 
clamation of these meetings ? 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
presumed not. He presumed the magis- 
trates acted for the purpose of prevent- 
ing a breach of the peace. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — AL- 
LEGED MISCONDUCT OF TWO CON. 
STABLES, CO. LIMERICK. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Ov., Mid) (for 
Mr. Finucane) (Limerick, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that on the 
nightofthe 29th of last March two police- 
men, who are on protection duty in 
Limerick in an evicted farm of Major 
Hares, Chester, entered the house of 
Mrs. Ryan, of Cloonlusk, Doon, County 
Limerick, in a state of intoxication, and 
after abuse of herself and family broke 
her windows; if Mrs. Ryan and her 
son followed the policemen to their 
barrack, and found both so helplessly 
drunk that she believes they mistook her 
house for their barrack ; if Mrs. Ryan 
reported the occurrence to District In- 
spector Dunne, Newpallas; and, if the 
Constabulary Authorities have ordered 
an investigation; and, if not, will the 
Government direct them to do so ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The only foundation for this 
Question appeared to be that Mrs. 
Ryan repo: at the police station that 
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about 10 o’clock on that night she heard 
a knocking at the window, and that a 
small pane of glass was broken. She 
got up, and she alleged she saw two 
policemen at the window, and she sub- 
sequently pointed them out in the bar- 
racks. She also alleged they were not 
sober, though she declined to say that 
they were drunk. Several witnesses de- 
clared that these policemen were sober 
both when they left and returned to 
their quarters that night. The Inspec- 
tor General had instituted a further in- 
quiry into the case. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked, whe- 
ther the witnesses who declared the 
policemen to be sober were policemen 
themselves ? 

Cotoven KING-HARMAN: They 
probably were. I cannot say. 


VACCINATION LAWS — ASSAULT ON 
THE POLICE AT LEICESTER. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether Joseph Wright, car- 
penter, Leicester, and George Butler, 
labourer, Belgrave, were convicted, on 
Saturday 14th May, before the Leicester 
County Magistrates, of throwing, the 
former a stone, and the latter a rotten 
egg, at policemen engaged in protecting 
the auctioneer at the sale of goods be- 
longing to Mr. King, of Mere Road, 
New Evington, and distrained in en- 
forcement of a fine inflicted for the non- 
vaccination of a child dead more than a 
year ago; whether Joseph Wright was 
fined £10 18s., including costs, and 
George Butler £3 3s. 6d.; whether the 
evidence against the accused was given 
solely by police officers, and was contra- 
dicted, in the former case by three and 
in the latter case by four bystanders; 
and, whether the Government will con- 
sider the advisability of modifying or 
remitting the sentence ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttry) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (whoreplied)said: Wright 
and Butler were convicted, to the perfect 
satisfaction of the Justices, of assault- 
ing the police in the execution of their 
duty. This assault was part of an or- 
ganized attempt made in the locality to 
prevent the law from taking its course 
by threats of violence to the auctioneer 
and by riotous proceedings at the auc- 
tion. The Secretary of State sees no 
reason for interfering with the sentence. 


Colonel King-Harman 


{COMMONS} 
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PUBLIC WORSHIP RE: ULATION ACT, 
1874—THE REV. J. BELL COX. 


Mr. HOARE (Norwich) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether his 
attention has been called to the Resolu- 
tions unanimously passed by both Houses 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, and 
also by the House of Laymen, regard- 
ing— 

“the inappropriateness of imprisonments as a 
we ensuing on a prosecution concerning 
itual ; 


and, whether, taking into consideration 
that a clergyman, the Rev. J. Bell Cox, 
is at present undergoing such imprison- 
ment, Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to consider such alteration of 
the Law as may be necessary to abolish 
the penalty of imprisonment in the case 
of “ prosecutions concerning Ritual?” 
The hon. Member, in putting his Ques- 
tion, expressed his pleasure at the altered 
circumstances brought about by the re- 
lease of the Rev. J. Bell Cox. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
also asked, Whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention has been called to the 
imprisonment for contumacy of the Rev. 
James Bell Cox, Vicar of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Prince’s Road, Liverpool ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Ritual adopted 
by Mr. Cox in the services of his church 
was approved by the large majority of 
the congregation; and, whether, under 
the circumstances, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will consider the advisability 
of introducing in this House, or in 
‘‘another place,” a measure to amend 
“The Public Worship Act, 1874,” and 
other Acts on the same subject, with a 
view to restrict the opportunities now 
existing of instituting prosecutions not 
supported by a majority of the parish- 
ioners or congregations: directly af- 
fected ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrn) 
(Strand, Westminster): I rejoice, Sir, in 
common, I think, with everyone, that 
the circumstances under which this 
Question is put have been changed by 
the release of Mr. Bell Cox from prison. 
The facts, I believe, are generally cor- 
rectly stated, although I have no official 
information as to the Resolutions passed 
either by the Houses of Convocation or 
the House of Laymen. I regret very 
much that imprisonment should be in- 
flicted as a penalty under circumstances 
of this character ; but the hon, Gentle- 
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each is independent of the other; and, 
generally, the conditions and limitations 


with great difficulties in this House. | of Home Rule as exercised in the Channel 
Therefore, I am not at liberty to enter | Islands and Man? 


into any engagements of the kind sug- 


gested in the Question. 


LONDON CORPORATION (CHARGES OF 
MALVERSATION). 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government will afford 
facilities for the discussion of the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Charges 
against the Corporation of the City of 
London ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Sairn) 
(Strand, Westminster): Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber will place on the Paper the terms of 
any Motion he may desire to make on 
the subject I will consider them, and 
see if it is possible for the Government 
to afford him facilities for their discus- 
sion; but, as the hon. Member is aware, 
very much will depend on the progress 
made with Public Business. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : In consequence 
of the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I beg to state that I shall put 
upon the Order Book of the House the 
following Notice :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
conduct of Gabriel Prior Goldney, City Re- 
membrancer ; Sir John B, Monckton, knight, 
Town Clerk; of the members of ‘the Special 
Committee * of the Corporation ; and of other 
members and officials of the City of London, as 
disclosed in the Report of the Select Committee 
on London Corporation (Charges of Malversa- 
tion), is derogatory to the dignity, and deserves 
the reprobation, of this House.” 


THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT AND THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS AND ISLE OF 
MAN. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether there is anywhere to 
be found an authoritative statement of 
the relation of the British Parliament to 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of 
Man; particulars of the powers of the 
British Parliament and the Man Parlia- 
ment respectively in Man; whether any 
authority is exercised by the British Par- 
liament in the Channel Islands; whether 
the Channel Islands are in any sense a 
dependence of this country ; whether the 
Island authorities claim that England is 
a dependence of the Channel Islands, 
representing Old Normandy; whether 





Tse FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smit) (Strand, Westminster): It would 
be better to refer the hon. Member to 
the available sources of information ; 
and I am unable to express any opinion 
with regard to the relations between 
these Islands and the Imperial Legis- 
lature, as that relation appears uncer- 
tain. For particulars of the powers of 
the British Parliament and the Man 
Parliament respectively, I must refer 
the hon. Member to the Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry into the Isle of 
Man in 1792 (not numbered), also to 
Stephen’s New Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, p.98 of eighth edition of 1880, 
and to Blackstone's Commentaries, p. 89 
of edition of 1857. As regards the 
Channel Islands, Stephen’s Commentaries 
(p. 100 of same edition) may be con- 
sulted, and Blackstone (p. 95, same 
edition}. A Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed in 1846 to inquire into the 
Criminal Law in the Channel Islands, 
and reported fully as to Jersey and 
Guernsey in 1847. As regards Jersey, 
questions of civil organization of govern- 
ment are better elucidated by the Re- 
port of the later Royal Commission in 
1857. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—RETURNS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, What were the undermentioned 
sums in connection with ‘‘ The Purchase 
of Land Act (Ireland) 1885” up to 30th 
April, 1887:—Total advance; sum ap- 
plied for and refused ; sum applied for 
respecting which no decision had been 
arrived at; sum sanctioned after modi- 
fication of terms of purchase, with 
amount of such modification ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
total advance sanctioned is £2,456,525 ; 
the total advances issued, £1,093,652 ; 
the sum applied for and _ refused, 
£358,123; the sum applied for re- 
specting which no decision had been 
arrived at, £475,265. Of the sums ap- 
plied for and refused, the amount of 
£69,045 was subsequently sanctioned, 
the sum originally applied for having 
been £82,669. Ihave only received this 
information by telegraph. 
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WALES—ANTI-TITHE LEAGUE. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD (London) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of the renewed agita- 
tion in Wales against the recovery of 
tithe rent-charge, and of the violent re- 
sistance opposed to officials fulfilling 
their lawful duty, by bands of men 
organized and directed by the ‘“ Anti- 
Tithe League,” the Government will 
issue Proclamations in Welsh and Eng- 
lish, declaring the illegality of these 
tumultuous proceedings, and will also 
direct prosecutions to be instituted 
against the leaders of this criminal 
conspiracy ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Sir, I rise to a point of Order; and 
wish to ask whether your attention has 
been directed to the form of this Ques- 
tion? It is a Question about the agita- 
tion against tithes in Wales; and I would 
direct your attention to the latter part of 
the Question— 

“ Declaring the illegality of these tumultuous 

proceedings, and will also direct prosecutions to 
be instituted against the leaders of this criminal 
conspiracy.”’ 
I wish to know whether the House 
should keep upon its records a Question 
which assumes that the agitation which 
these persons are engaged in is a “ cri- 
minal conspiracy ?”” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think that the 
assumption to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman alludes ought not to be made 
in the Question. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): In re- 
plying to the Question which has been 
put to me, I will omit all reference to 
the character of the agitation. I am 
very glad to say I am informed that the 
agitation is subsiding in Wales with 
regard to the tithe rent-charge, and that 
people there are beginning to see the 
necessity of complying with the existing 
law. 


WALES—INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
—GOVEKNMENT ASSISTANCE. 


Mr. CORNWALLIS WEST (Den- 
bigh, W.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are prepared to offer the same 
measure of assistance to Wales as is 
given for educational purposes to Scot- 
land and Ireland, by an annual grant of 
money for intermediate education, in- 
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cluding Training Collees for teachers 
in the event of a Bill dealing with this 
subject, and commanding the general 
support of Welsh Representatives, being 
submitted to Parliament ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): Univer- 
sity Colleges of Wales now receive 
grants of £12,000 a-year, as against 
£16,000 paid to the Scotch Universities 
as Teaching Colleges, and about £5,000 
to the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. Her 
Majesty’s Government, while recognizing 
the importance of this subject, are not 
prepared, for obvious reasons, to pledge 
themselves as to the nature and amount 
of the financial assistance that could be 
looked for from the State in the event of 
any Bill being brought forward. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART. 
MENT) — ISSUE OF DEFECTIVE 
WEAPONS — THE RESPONSIBLE 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
as seven high officials, one of whom is 
still a member of the Ordnance Com- 
mittee, and another is the First Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty, have been named 
by the Secretary of State for War as 
being between them responsible for the 
manufacture or issue to almost the 
whole of the men of Her Majesty’s 
Navy of arms, described by a Special 
Committee as ‘ absolutely inefficient, 
untrustworthy, and unfit for service ;” 
and, as Notice has been given of a 
Motion to give effect to the statement of 
the Secretary of State for War, by stop- 
ping or reducing the pay and pensions 
of such officials, if, after proper discus- 
sion, this House should-ve of opinion 
that they have failed in their duty, he 
will, under these circumstances, arrange 
that the Votes for such pay and pensions 
shall, in the Army and Navy Estimates 
respectively, be taken on an early day, 
and be brought forward at such a time 
as to allow of ample discussion, and 
of a Division being taken upon each of 
them ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
informed by my right hon. Friend that 
letters have been written by his direction 
from the War Office to the Army officials 
mentioned by him as responsible for the 
issue of inefficient arms, calling their 
attention to the Report of the Special 
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Committee, and asking for any observa- 


Agrarian Crime 


tions they may have to offer. No re- 
plies have yet been received. The Ad- 
miralty deny that their officers are in 
any way responsible for the defects in 
strength or material of the weapons 
alluded to, their responsibility being 
confined to reporting upon the pattern, 
so far as its weight, size, and handiness 
were concerned. The responsibility for 
the quality of warlike stores has always 
rested with the manufacturer or issuer 
of such stores, and not with the user. I 
understand that my hon. Friend wishes 
to raise a debate and take a Division 
upon the subject generally. I shall be 
very glad to confer with him, and to 
arrange that an early day shall be fixed 
for the discussion of an Estimate or Esti- 
mates which will give him the oppor- 
tunity of raising the question which he 
desires to bring before the House. 


THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE— 
RULE 2 (SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE). 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, When he intends to move the 
Resolution relating to Sittings of the 
House, which is the next in order of the 
New Procedure Rules ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Sarrn) 
(Strand, Westminster), in reply, said, 
the hon. "Member must see that in the 
present state of the Business of the 
House it was not psssible to give any 
information as to the renewal of 
the discussion upon the Rules of Pro- 
cedure. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—CROF- 
TERS AND COTTARS FISHING BUATS 
—LOANS. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 
Government are aware that the average 
cost of a suitable fishing boat and nets 
is about £400; whether, in view of the 
evidence contained in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Orofters and Cot- 
tars, as to the inability of crofters and 
cottars to furnish such a sum of money, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
continue to impose the conditions stated 
in the Memorandum of the Secretary for 
Scotland in January last, by which 
crofters and cottars, who desire to borrow 
money from the Fishery Board for the 
purchase of fishing boats and nets, are 
compelled to pay down one-third or one- 
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fourth of the cost of fishing boats; and 
whether any money has yet been lent to 
crofters and cottars under the Orofters 
Act; and ifthe present conditions are 
found to be prohibitory, will the Govern- 
ment re-consider the matter? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
SmirH) (Strand, Westminster): The 
average cost of a fishing boat and 
nets suitable for fishermen in crofting 
parishes is about £350. Of this sum 
only one-fourth, or about £88, need be 
found bythe fishermen, whilethe Fishery 
Board advances the remaining £262. 
As from six to eight men are required 
as a crew for boats of this kind, the sum 
to be provided by each fisherman would 
not exceed about £12. These terms are 
more liberal than those recommended 
by the Royal Commission referred to by 
the hon. Member. A very large num- 
ber of applications have been received 
by the Fishery Board for loans on the 
present terms; but no money has been 
actually advanced as yet. As the pre- 
sent conditions have not yet had a fair 
trial, the Government are not now pre- 
pared to reconsider them. 


AGRARIAN CRIME (IRELAND). 


Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I wish to put a Question 
to Her Majesty’s Government, of which 
I have not been able to give either 
public or private Notice, and as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland is not in his place, per- 
haps I might ask the kind attention of 
the Attorney General for Ireland. [At 
this point Mr. A. J. Batrour entered 
the House from behind the Speaker’s 
Chair.] The Question is simply to this 
effect. It appears to me that it would 
be very desirable for the House to be in 
possession, during the remaining dis- 
cussion on the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill, of the latest infor- 
mation in regard to agrarian outrages 
in Ireland; and I wish to know whether 
the Government will be so good as to 
arrange that, as the month of May will 
have expired before the House meets 
again, the agrarian offences reported to 
the Constabulary in May shall be made 
known to the House when it meets 


again. 

— CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): Yes; I shall be very happy to lay 
the information before the House; but 
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I can now give the House the satisfac- 
tory information that since the Criminal 
Liw Amendment (Ireland) Bill has been 
introduced there has been a marked 
decrease of crime. 


EGYPT—THE ANGLO-TURKISH 
CONVENTION. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he could now inform 
the House if the Convention which had 
been negotiated with the Porte with 
regard to Egypt had been forwarded, 
and what were its provisions; and if 
his right hon. Friend could not inform 
the House now when he would be in a 
position to give the House full informa- 
tion with regard to it, and lay a copy of 
it upon the Table? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Frereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The telegrams received 
this morning from Constantinople are 
somewhat confused, and therefore I am 
unable to give any definite answer as 
regards the conclusion of the Convention ; 
and, naturally, until we have received 
positive intelligence I cannot name a 
time for informing the House of it. 
Ibut, as I have already told the House, 
the Government will take the earliest 
possible opportunity of giving full in- 
formation on the subject. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — THE 
NAVAL REVIEW. 

In reply to Sir Witr1am Crossman 
(Portsmouth), 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gerorcz Hamitron) 
(Middlesex, Ealing) said, that the Indian 
troopships which it was proposed to 
at the disposal of the Houses of 

arliament on the occasion of the Naval 

Review afforded the best accommodation 

of any vessels over which the Admiralty 

had control. Their draught, however, 
was not such that they could enter 

Portsmouth Harbour at all states of the 

tide; but arrangements would be made 

by which tugs would be in attendance 
for the accommodation of those who 
may wish to return early. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND)—THE 
BUDGET SUBSIDY. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a Question of which he had given him 
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private Notice—namely, Whether any 
decision had been arrived at as to the 
local expenditure of the £50,000 in Ire- 
land; and whether the Government 
would provide for the carrying out of 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Public Works in Ireland ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE. 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, no final 
decision had been arrived at as to the 
disposal of the £50,000. The Govern- 
ment intended to act upon the Re. 
port of the Royal Commission by be- 
ginning the necessary surveys which had 
to be taken in hand with a view of carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the 
Commission; but they did not pledge 
themselves to the adoption of the whole 
of these recommendations. They in- 
tended, however, to proceed at once 
with the survey of important works of 
arterial drainage. 


THE ADMIRALTY — DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE CLERICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In reply to Mr. Antuur O’Connor 
(Donegal, E.), 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gegorcze Hamitroy) 
(Middlesex, Ealing) said, it was the 
fact that a small Departmental Com- 
mittee had been appointed to inquire 
into the clerical establishments of the 
Admiralty. When he was preparing 
the Estimates last year, he found that 
considerable reductions could be made 
in certain establishments if the Treasury 
would give the Admiralty a free hand 
for the purpose of pensioning those who 
had not sufficient work. Certain corre- 
spondence ensued, and a short time ago 
the approval of the Treasury was ob- 
tained, so far as to justify the Admiralty 
in making inquiry; and it was for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far reduc- 
tions could be made that this Committee 
had been appointed. He did not sup- 
pose it would interfere at all with the 
Report of the Royal Commission. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR inquired, 
whether the First Lord would lay on 
the Table a statement showing what, in 
the opinion of the Admiralty Authorities, 
would be an adequate allowance for the 
Admiralty establishment ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: It is 
for that object the Committee was ap- 


pointed. 
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CHURCH OF SCOTLAND — CHURCH 
BUILDING IN PITSLIGO, ABER- 
DEENSHIRE. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
wished to ask the Solicitor General for 
Scotland a Question of which he had 
given private Notice. Perhaps the 
House would allow him to explain that 
that arose out of a misunderstanding in 
an answer given to a Question by the 
Lord Advocate, on account of insufficient 
information. It was, whether in Pitsligo 
parish there was not a church to be 
erected by an old Statute, which was 
beyond all the requirements of the cir- 
cumstances, at least double the size re- 
quired practically for the whole parish ; 
and, whether an assessment of 10 1-10d. 
in the pound was levied on the whole 
2 to erect this unnecessary build- 
ing 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Roserrson) 
(Bute): The question of re-building this 
church has, I understand, been brought 
before the Court of Session on an appeal 
by the heritors against the decision of 
the Presbytery, and the Court affirmed 
that decision, the law being that a new 
church must be of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate two-thirds of the examinable 
population of the parish. It is not, 
therefore, possible for the Government 
to interfere to prevent this expenditure, 
which does not, however, fall on the 

ublic, but on the heritors. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT asked, as arising 
out of the same Question, whether the 
Government would take any steps in re- 
gard to powers such as those which 
seemed to be quite unnecessary, and not 
desired by anyone in the parish to 
remedy the law on the subject ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will give Notice of 
that, which is a somewhat large ques- 
tion. 

HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (IRELAND) 
—THE COURT OF APPEAL — THE 
LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 

asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland a 

Question regarding the relative positions 

of the English and Irish Lord Chan- 

cellors. He wished to know whether 
the English Lord Chancellor ever sat in 
the Court of Appeal? At present the 

Irish Lord Chancellor, who was an 

active politician and a Member of the 
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Cabinet, sat in the Irish Court of Appeal 
and had recently given a judgment with 
reference to a political question. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormegs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, Irish Lord Chancellors 
had always sat in the Court of Appeal, 
and continued to do so. In England, 
until a comparatively recent time, the 
Lord Chancellor was in the habit of 
hearing appeals, sometimes sitting with 
the Lords 7 ustices, and sometimes alone. 
The reason he did not do so now was 
that the duty of presiding in the Appel- 
late Court of the House of Lords was 
sufficient to occupy his time. He was 
not aware that there was any difference 
regarding the judicial duties of the two 
Lord Chancellors. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY inquired, whether 
there was any instance of any previous 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland sitting in the 
Court of Appeal, when, at the same 
time, he was a Member of the Cabinet 
and an active politician ? 

Mr. HOLMES said, he was not aware 
that there was any instance, at all events 
in recent times, of an Irish Lord Chan- 
cellor being a Member of the Cabinet ; 
but he presumed the Lord Chancellor, 
being always a Member of the Govern- 
ment, was also a politician. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY gave Notice that 
on the Motion for the adjournment, he 
would call attention to the position of 
Lord Ashbourne, and contrast it with 
the position of Lord Halsbury and other 
previous Irish Lord Chancellors. 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE—THE WHITSUN HOLI. 
DAYS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it was absolutely necessary 
they should all be brought down here 
to-morrow simply to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House; and whether some 
convenient arrangement might not be 
made at the close of to-day’s proceedings 
to move the adjournment over the 
holidays ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sra) (Strand, 
Westminster), said, he was in the hands 
of the House on a question of that cha- 
racter. It had been usual to meet on the 
day of the adjournment for the purpose 
of adjourning the House; but if the 
House thought proper the adjournment 
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should be moved at the close of this 
evening, he should be exceedingly glad 
to agree to it. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, at what hour the Government 
would consent to report Progress with 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill? Ifthe House was to adjourn that 
night, it would be impossible to discuss 
important Motions and Orders which 
stood upon the Paper, unless the debate 
in Committee on the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill were ad- 
journed at a reasonably early hour. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he could 
not enter into an engagement to adjourn 
at any particular hour. They ought, he 
thought, to make considerable progress 
with the Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) Bill that evening. It was not 
the desire of the Government to take 
any other contentious matter after the 
first Order of the Day. If the second 
clause were passed to-night he would be 
exceedingly glad to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. He wished to point 
out that he acceded to the demand of the 
senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) in the belief that it was in 
harmony with the views of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. The suggestion did not 
come from the Government. 


ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES—THE 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid) asked, 
when the Committee on the Army and 
Navy Estimates would be nominated ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, the Motion would be 
made after Progress was reported on 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill. Ifthe hon. Gentleman could give 
him any information as to when it would 
be, then he would be glad to answer 
him. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
IMPRISONMENT OF FATHER 
KELLER. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If 
his attention had been called to the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal in 
Dublin on Saturday, in which it was 
decided that the warrant under which 
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Father Keller was arrested was an 
illegal warrant, and the rev. gentleman 
was released ; whether Father Keller had 
suffered two months’ imprisonment under 
this illegal warrant; whether he was 
aware that this gentleman had been put 
to an expense of close on £100 in ob- 
taining his release; and whether under 
all these circumstances, and in view of 
the charges which had been made in 
connection with this case, the Govern- 
ment would have an inquiry instituted 
into the circumstances attending it ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, that the only 
information which the Irish Government 
had on the subject was that which they 
obtained from the newspapers. It was a 
matter with which the Government had 
nothing whatever to do. It was not one 
into which the Government could in- 
quire, as it was a question which had 
been decided by successive Law Courts 
in the ordinary course of legal pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary, Whether they were to take the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
answer as final, that the Government 
would give no redress, or even inquire 
into the merits of the case, in which a 
gentleman had been detained in prison 
for two months under an illegal warrant, 
and put to an enormous expense to 
obtain his release ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.) said, that it 
would be impossible for the Government 
to inquire into the merits of the case. It 
had never been undertheirconsideration 
at all; and he did not know what further 
answer the hon. Gentleman thought that 
this or any other Government could 
give. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8S.) asked, 
Whether the Government did not send 
a number of policemen to arrest this 
gentleman under this warrant; and 
whether of the four Judges the three 
permanent Irish Judges declared the 
warrant to be illegal, and only one 
Judge—the Irish Lord Chancellor—held 
the warrant to be valid ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he be- 
lieved the Court of Queen’s Bench had 
previously declared the warrant to be 
legal; but they had nothing to do with 
that. As regarded the police, all the 
Government did was to send down the 
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in the execution of their duty. 

Mr. DILLON said, that, under these 
circumstances, he begged to give Notice 
that at the earliest opportunity he would 
call attention to the conduct of the Judge 
of the Court of Bankruptcy in Dublin in 
this particular case; and if he was not 

ermitted to call attention to the conduct 
of the Judge, he would call attention to 
the conduct of the Official Assignees and 
other officials of that Court. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
IRISH MILITIA. 

In reply to Lord Cravup Hamitron 
(Liverpool, West Derby), 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannore) said, that the 
issue of Martini-Henry rifles to the Irish 
Militia would be commenced almost 
immediately. 


THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE, 
1886—THE CLOSURE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to put a question to you, Sir, 
upon a point of Order—namely, whether 
an hon. Member who in the course of a 
debate has spoken on the Main Ques- 
tion can move the closure, having regard 
to the fact that a Member who has 
spoken on the Main Question cannot 
move an Amendment? I also wish to 
know whether entries cannot be made 
in the Journais of the House, or in the 
index of Hansard, showing whenever 
the closure was applied the original 
amount of time occupied by the House 
on the Original Motion, and the num- 
ber of speeches made upon it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is quite compe- 
tent for an hon. Member to move the 
closure in the circumstances specified by 
the hon. and learned Member. With 
reference to the hon. Member’s second 
question as to a record being kept of the 
time occupied in discussion before the 
closure is moved, or of the number of 
speakers who have had an opportunity 
of speaking before the closure was ap- 
plied, I do not think that it would be 
advisable to accede to the suggestion 
which the hon. and learned a 
made. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would like to 
ask whether the Government, who, I 
presume, find the funds for the publica- 
tion of Hansard, will instruct the 
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speeches on every question that is 
closured, and the time occupied in the 
discussion? It may, I think, form a 
useful precedent for Members of the 
Conservative Party to refer to. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I think the hon. and 
learned Member can hardly be in 
earnest. I do not feel able to give the 
hon. and learned Member an answer 
that would be satisfactory to him. 


MOTIONS. 
—— 0 —— 
JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY). 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) moved— 

**That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider what means shall be adopted for the 
attendance of this House at the Jubilee 
Thanksgiving Service in Westminster Abbey 
on the 21st day of June; and that Mr. William 
Henry Smith, Mr. Childers, Mr. David Plun- 
ket, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Viscount Lewisham, 
Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, 
Sir Frederick Mappin, and Mr. Craig Sellar be 
Members of the said Committee ; Five to be the 
quorum.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he had no objection to the names, 
but asked why there was no representa- 
tion of the Irish Members ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Axers-Doveras) (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) explained that the 
hon. Member for South Meath (Mr. 
Sheil) had requested him notto nominate 
upon the Committee any Member from 
the ranks of hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite. The name of the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
had been withdrawn from the list of the 
proposed Committee by special request. 
His name had been withdrawn on the 
ground that hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite did not want to be 
placed upon the Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


JUBILEE SERVICE IN ST. MARGA- 
RET’S CHURCH, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirz) (Strand, 
Westminster): I desire to submit a 
Motion to the House which will, I am 
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Members who were in St. Margaret’s 
Church yesterday. It is— 

‘‘ That the Thanks of this House be given to 
the Right Reverend William Boyd Carpenter, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Ripon, for the Sermon 
preached by him on Sunday before this House, 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and that he be 
desired to print the same; and, that Mr. 
William Henry Smith and Mr. Secretary 
Matthews do acquaint him therewith.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): 1 have great 
satisfaction in seconding that Resolu- 
tion, which I believe to be both reason- 
able in itself and in conformity with 
the usage of the House on such occa- 
sion. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
sieemngpegins 

CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 

LAND) BILL.—{Bittz 217.] 

(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

coMMITTEE. | Progress 20th May. } 

| TWELFTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
SumMary JURISDICTION. 

Clause 2 (Extension of summary juris- 
diction). 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): It may be for the con- 
venience of the House if I were to state 
the views of the Government with re- 
ference to the remaining Amendments to 
be considered by the Committee to this 
clause. The Government are anxious 
that their views should be known to the 
Committee, with the object of advancing 
Public Business as far as it is possible to 
do so. Therefore, we have carefully 
considered the Amendmentson the Paper, 
so far as they involve any question of 
principle. If hon. Members will look at 
the Amendments they will see that from 
the Amendment numbered 60 down to 
No. 69 all the Amendments upon the 
Paper refer either to questions which 
have been already adequately discussed 
and virtually decided upon Clause 1, or 
the earlier sections of this clause, or are 
Amendments which have no very sub- 
stantial character. In saying this, I have 


no wish to speak with any disrespect of | 
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any hon. Members whose names are 
attached to them; but I simply draw 
attention to the fact that the Amend- 
ments No. 60 to No. 69, inclusive, 
involve no principle which has not been 
dealt with by the House. | Cries of 
“‘Oh, oh!” ] At all events, that is the 
opinion of the Government, and hon. 
Gentlemen, as I understood, wished to 
know the view which the Government 
take of the questions which are still to 
be discussed in Committee. The Amend- 
ments Nos. 70 and 72 appear to me to 
refer to questions which deserve some 
consideration, and if the hon. Members 
in charge of those Amendments desire 
that the opinion of the Committee should 
be taken upon them no objection can be 
raised. The Amendments from 72 to 84, 
again, are not of a very serious character. 
| Cries of ‘* Oh!” ] Hon. Gentlemen, I 
understand, had no desire to provoke 
unnecessary opposition on their part, 
and we desire to give full consideration 
to every Amendment which raises a 
question of principle. The Amendment 
numbered 84, on the other hand, does in- 
volve a principle. The right hon, Mem- 
ber for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) proposes to leave out the words 
‘‘unlawful assembly,” and obviously 
that isa very proper matter to submit to 
the consideration of the Committee. 
There is also another question raised by 
the hon. Member for South Cork (Dr. 
Kenny), to leave out that part of the 
sub-section which relates to *‘ wrongfully 
take or hold forcible possession of a 
house or land.” The Government pro- 
pose, at present, to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for South Hackney (Sir Char!es Russell), 
No. 105, for the omission of Sub-section 
4, which relates to offences under the 
Whiteboy Acts. We consider that it 
may be right to specify the offences in- 
cluded in the Whiteboy Acts, which we 
desire to bring under the operation of 
this Bill, rather than to include them by 
a reference to the Whiteboy Acts 
generally. That is a question which is 
now under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and therefore in withdrawing 
the sub-section at the present time we 
reserve to ourselves full right and power 
to reconsider it on the Report if it should 
appear desirable to do so; either to in- 
clude offences in the Whiteboy Acts 
generally, or, as we wish to be able to 
do, to specify the particular offences in 
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the Whiteboy Acts which will come under 
the operation of this Bill. After the 
Amendment 105, there is nothing of con- 
sequence until we come to 110, which is 
also an Amendment in the name of the 
hon. and learned Member for South 
Hackney, and it is obviously a question 
which may fairly be considered by 
the Committee. Then the Amendment 
numbered 112, in the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), 
is also of some importance. But when 
those Amendments are disposed of there 
is nothing of importance until we come 
to 114,in the name of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy), which 
may, perhaps, receive some consideration. 
I refer to these Amendments with a 
view of assisting the Committee to arrive 
at an early decision on the clause itself. 
They are the only Amendments which 
raise any question of principle, and I 
venture to hope that we can be allowed 
to get the clause passed this evening 
after the very long consideration which 
has been given to the early parts of it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The Whiteboy Acts are of an extremely 
long, vague, and involved character; and 
I wish to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury proposes to have the matter dis- 
cussed on the Report stage with the 
Speaker in the Chair, or whether he 
proposes to recommit the Bill with re- 
spect to this subject? I must say that 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
mau is most unsatisfactory. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): We in no case propose to 
embody the Whiteboy Acts in the Bill. 
What the Government reserve to them- 
selves a right to do is to enumerate the 
offences not already in the Bill, but to 
embody them from the Whiteboy Acts. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it intended 
to consider this enumeration with the 
Speaker in the Chair or with the Bill in 
Committee ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With the 
Speaker in the Chair, I apprehend, on 
the Report. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then, in that 
case, I shall raise the entire question on 
the Motion to omit the sub-section. 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.): Ihave 
now to move, in page 2, line 22, after the 
word ‘‘ Law” insert— 
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“‘Provided also, That, for the purposes of 
this section, every offence of cilailad enmegloney 
shall be deemed to be‘a case of difficulty’ 
within the meaning of the inhibiting proviso of 
the Commissions of the Peace of Justices, and 
in that regard the chairman of the county shall 
be deemed to be as of Her Majesty’s Counsel 
learned in the Law.”’ 


The object of this Proviso is to secure 
that criminal conspiracy cases which, I 
believe, will be very infrequent, should 
go before a Judge of a Superior Court 
to be tried in Dublin in accordance with 
ancient precedent, and not by a Resident 
Magistrate. The inhibiting Proviso of 
the Commissions of the Peace of Jus- 
tices forms the subject-matter of the 
Amendment, and defines the mode of 
procedure in regard to important trials 
—such as treason, murder, and criminal 
conspiracy. It states that such cases 
shall be heard before two or more magis- 
trates, but that no judgment shall be 
given except in the presence of one of 
the Judges, or by a counsel learned in 
the law. ‘The Commission provides all 
through that if cases of this kind are 
brought before the ordinary Justices, 
such Justices shall not act upon them 
except in the presence of some person 
learned in the law. AmI to be told that 
conspiracies of such a serious character 
involving political matters—such as “the 
Queen v. O'Connell,” or ‘‘ the Queen v. 
Parnell,” or ‘‘the Queenv. Dillon,” each of 
which was tried in a Superior Court, are 
not very serious offences and worthy of 
being considered by a Superior Court. 
That is the object of my Amendment, 
and my contention is, that if you allow 
Boycotting and the lower class of offences 
to be tried under the summary juris- 
diction of the Resident Magistrates, 
the more serious offences shall not be 
tried by summary jurisdiction. I should 
like to know whether any hon. Member, 
knowing that a Resident Magistrate 
possesses his authority by virtue of a 
Commission which contains words order- 
ing them not to act in cases of difficulty, 
can have the hardihood to say that con- 
spiracy and matters concerning criminal 
conspiracy are not cases of great diffi- 
culty? In the Statute referred to in the 
Amendment the expression used is 
‘conspiracy now punishable by law,” 
and formerly ‘‘ the law” dated from the 
first day of the Session in which a par- 
ticular Act of Parliament was passed ; 
but by an Act passed in the 33rd of 
Geo. III. there is a direction to the 
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Clerk of Parliament to insert the exact 
date on which an Act passed. When 
this Bill passes and becomes an Act, the 
Act itself will date from the period put 
down in that way by the Clerk of Parlia- 
ment, and it may be argued that the 
words “ now punishable by law ” refers 
to the entire Act, and will include within 
them not merely conspiracies accord- 
ing to Common Law, but conspiracies 
under the Act itself, so that intimidation 
will be governed by the Definition Clause 
which includes intimidation—what may 
be called technical and constructive in- 
timidation. In other words, a man may 
be brought under the summary juris- 
diction of the Resident Magistrate in 
regard to matters which amount to 
nothing beyond a civil inquiry. Take 
the case of a temperance meeting. A 
licensed victualler might suffer injury 
by the adoption of temperance principles, 
and he might summon the persons who 
held a temperance meeting before a 
Resident Magistrate, declaring that he 
was intimidated, and the word ‘‘intimi- 
dation” would cover everything calcu- 
lated to put him in fear, so far as his 
trade or business was concerned, and in 
that way the case might be held to 
amount to an offence against the law 
and to a criminal conspiracy. I give 
that as an illustration to show the nature 
of ‘‘a case of difficulty” which the Resi- 
dent Magistrate might be called upon to 
determine as being a case of criminal 
conspiracy ornot. Take the case of the 
land which, under the clauses of this 
Bill, will be a fruitful subject for putting 
the law in motion. The question will 
arise in this way. A combination of two 
or more tenants not to pay more than a 
certain amount of rent upon a particular 
farm will be held to be a conspiracy, 
and no doubt it would be provided the 
tenant occupying the land took no part 
in it. If he were included it would be 
illegal, and would amount to a criminal 
conspiracy. I only mention this to 
show the kind of cases which will come 
before the Resident Magistrates, none 
of whom are bound to belong to the 
Legal Profession. Questions of the 
utmost nicety will have to be dealt 
with. Let me take a very ordinary 
case. In the latter part of the clause it 
is made a criminal conspiracy to in- 
terfere with the administration of the 
law. In the case of ‘‘the Queen ». 
O’Connell,”? one of the counts of the 
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indictment charged O’Connell with at- 
tempting to supersede the Courts of 
Law. No doubt, that was an indictable 
offence ; no doubt it was conspiracy ; but, 
at the same time, allow me to quote 
three or four lines from the judgment 
delivered on that occasion to show the 
great delicacy and difficulty of the 
matters which these Resident Magis- 
trates may have to determine. The 
learned Judge—Lord Denman—dealing 
with the eight counts of the case of 
“the Queen v. O’Connell”’ said— 

‘*T am by no means clear that there is any- 
thing illegal in exciting disapprobation of a 
Court of Law, for the purpose of having other 
Courts substituted more cheap, efficient, and 
satisfactory.” 


Another learned Judge said— 


“T have entertained some doubt whether the 
eight counts show more than one thing— 
namely, a desire to prove the inefficiency of 
certain tribunals, and to point out that others 
more efficient may be substituted for them by 
the Legislature.” 


That is a very nice question of law, and 
yet it is one which may come before a 
Resident Magistrate for decision, as well 
as other questions which are at present 
tried before the puisne Judges and at 
bar in Ireland. Questions which now 
engage the attention of special juries 
may be dealt with in the same way, and 
am I to be told that the summary juris- 
diction of two Resident Magistrates is 
quite sufficient to deal with them, 
especially when such delicate issues as 
are involved in charges of conspiracy 
and other serious offences are at stake. 
In a multiplicity of matters which may 
arise under this clause, I contend it is 
absolutely essential that they should be 
dealt with by the Judges of the Superior 
Courts. The propesal of the Govern- 
ment is to enlarge enormously the juris- 
diction of the Resident Magistrates, and 
there can be no doubt that, under the 
provisions of this Bill, cases of conspiracy 
must frequently arise which would be 
well worth the presence of the Judges 
of the Superior Courts, in accordance 
with the ancient traditions of the law. 
That is the object of my Amendment, 
and it coincides with the results of my 
own personal experience. I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland that it is not my 
intention to say anything disrespectful 
of, or offensive to, the Resident Magis- 
trates of Ireland. I have been associated 
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with them for many years, and it would 
ill become me to say a word against 
them; but I speak with knowledge 
when I assure the Committee that it will 
be necessary to act with extreme caution 
in entrusting them with such extreme 
powers in delicate and difficult cases. 
In 1883, when the Crimes Prevention 
Act was in operation, there was a case 
in which a clergyman was summoned to 
give bail for his good behaviour before 
the Petty Sessions. I was in the habit 
of attending as a magistrate. When I 
reached the Court I found two Resident 
Magistrates there, one of whom I had 
never seen before. The regular Resi- 
dent Magistrate did not attend. It was 
proved bya policeman that the defendant 
had issued a ‘“‘No-rent manifesto” in 
the case of certain tenants of Lord 
Castletown. The rev. gentleman, who 
was not defended by counsel, denied the 
charge made against him, and proposed 
to give evidence himself either by affi- 
davit or orally- I stated to those Resi- 
dent Magistratesmy own opinion—which 
was afterwards justified in the case of 
“the Queen v. Dillon” —that that evidence 
ought to be received; but those two 
gentlemen would not accept my view of 
the law, and they absolutely refused to 
receive it, although the summons was 
in the form of requiring the defendant 
to show cause why he should not be 
bound over to be of good behaviour. 
They refused to hear him either orally 
or by counsel. I said I thought it was 
desirable that the rev. gentleman should 
be allowed to come forward and say that 
he repudiated the offence with which he 
was charged ; but the Resident Magis- 
trates ruled against me, and decided 
that the rev. gentleman should enter 
into bail to the extent of £500 for his 
good behaviour, or go to prison for six 
months. The rev. gentleman objected 
to enter into any bail at all, and I pro- 
posed to give him some time for con- 
sideration. Since then, the ruling in 
the case of ‘‘ the Queen v. Dillon” has 
shown that I was right even in request- 
ing that he should have time to delibe- 
rate whether he would give bail or not. 
That, however, was also refused by the 
Resident Magistrates, and the rev. gen- 
tleman was sent to the common gaol. 
The town was filled with military at the 
time, a side car was procured, and I 
saw this rev. gentleman placed upon it, 
and alongside of him was one of the 
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Resident Magistrates, who, acting in a 
judicial capacity, had ruled as I have 
stated. He was taken 14 miles through 
the country in the custody of that 
magistrate, who, notwithstanding the 
fact that he had just been acting in a 
judicial capacity, was now acting in an 
executive capacity. I believe the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General (Mr. 
Holmes) has told us that the Govern- 
ment desire to sever the judicial from 
the executive capacity. I think that is 
a most desirable thing; but the cir- 
cumstance I have mentioned actually 
occurred, and side by side on this car 
was the Resident Magistrate with a 
revolver slung around him, and police- 
men on either side, and in that fashion 
this rev. gentleman was carried 14 miles 
across the country toacommon gaol. I 
saw the whole circumstance with ex- 
treme pain, and I sympathized very 
much with the magistrate who found 
himself placed in that painful position. 
It is not against the act of that gentleman 
that I protest, but against the system 
which requires him to perform such an 
odious duty. I have only mentioned 
the circumstance, in order to show how 
it has been the case in the past—that a 
person performing an important func- 
tion has been required subsequently to 
act in an executive capacity—almost in 
the capacity of a gaoler in reference to a 
man whom he had previously tried and 
sentenced. I trust the Government will 
be prepared to accept my Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 22, after ‘* Law,” insert 
“* Provided also, That, for the purposes of this 
section, every offence of criminal conspiracy 
shall be deemed to be ‘a case of difficulty’ 
within the meaning of the inhibiting proviso of 
the Commission of Peace of Justices, and in 
that regard the chairman of the county shall 
be deemed to be as of Her Majesty’s Counsel 
learned in the Law.”—( Mr. Marum.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): There has been no subject in 
connection with the Bill which has been 
more fully discussed than the question 
whether Resident Magistrates should be 
entrusted with the jurisdiction given 
them by the Ist sub-section of the 
2nd clause. A few days ago, the hon. 
and learned Member for Elgin and 
Nairn (Mr. Anderson) moved an Amend- 
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ment to provide that these questions 
should be referred to a special tribunal 
of Judges. That Amendment was dis- 
cussed at considerable length, and was 
ultimately withdrawn. The right hon. 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley) pointed out, upon that 
occasion, that the same question would 
arise at a subsequent and more ap- 
propriate stage, and that view was con- 
ceded by the Committee. Therefore, 
under the circumstances, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman must excuse me from 
following him through his argument. I 
will simply point out to the Committee 
that it is impossible to accept this 
Amendment. Iam quite sure that no 
lawyer would be able to understand it. 
The Commission of the Peace stands 
now, I believe, in the form in which it 
has stood for some 400 or 500 years. It 
gives power to the magistrates to deal 
generally with every sortofcrime. I need 
only call attention to the fact that the 
magistrates have simply summary juris- 
diction expressly given to them, and no 
outside jurisdiction whatever. If the 
Amendment were accepted, where are 
you to get your Queen’s Counsel, or your 
County Court Judge, or your barrister 
learned in the law? The suggestion 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
is not a practical one at all, and the 
question raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is one which will be more ap- 
propriately met at a later stage of the 
Bill. I therefore trust that the hon. 
and learned Member will not press the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
do not think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General is rea- 
sonable in the request he now makes 
for the postponement of the general dis- 
cussion, inasmuch as the Government 
have made no concession whatever with 
respect to the tribunal when it comes on 
for discussion ata later stage. If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman were 
prepared to make some concession of 
that kind, his appeal would come with 
great weight; but in the absence of 
some engagement or promise of that 
kind, I hardly think the request the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman makes 
to usis reasonable. In discussing the 
Amendment, we are bound to assume 
that the rest of the Bill will remain in 
the position in which it now stands; 
otherwise, we should never know where 
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we were exactly. If the Government 
will give us a promise that they are pre- 
pared to make a concession on this par- 
ticular point, no doubt that would 
modify our opposition. Otherwise, we 
must take the Bill as it stands, and we 
must now discuss the Amendment of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
North Kilkenny on the assumption that 
the Government do not intend to make 
any concession on the question at all. 
That being so, I think the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General was called 
on to give some better reply to my hon. 
and learned Friend’s Amendment than 
he has done. As I have already pointed 
out, he has contented himself by refusing 
to discuss the Amendment. Now, it 
appears te me that the Amendment of 
my hon. and learned Friend is one 
of a most reasonable character. The 
right hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral sneered at that remark, and 
he has taken exception to the docu- 
ment from which the Amendment is 
taken—namely, the Commission of the 
Peace issued to magistrates, on the 
ground that that Commission is of a 
venerable character. He should have 
remembered that this is not the first time 
the Executive of Ireland have referred 
to enactments of a venerable character 
to enable them to carry on the govern- 
ment of Ireland. In one case the Exe- 
cutive of Ireland found itself compelled 
to go back to an enactment of the Reign 
of Edward III., and that being so, surely 
we are justified in taking up this old 
Statute which regulates the jurisdiction 
of the magistrates, providing that we 
can find anything in it which is calcu- 
lated to mitigate the ferocity of this Bill. 
On the question of the Amendment of 
my hon. and learned Friend I will only 
say this, that I cannot imagine a more 
dangerous precedent than that which is 
stated in this Bill, in handing over to 
any Court of Summary Jurisdiction the 
power of dealing with questions of cri- 
minal conspiracy. It is the first time— 
as far as 1 know—that Parliament has 
ever placed in the hands of the Resident 
Magistrates a summary jurisdiction on 
the question of conspiracy. We have 
had numerous Coercion Bills before, 
some of them so varied in their provi- 
sions that they were capable of being 
applied almost to anything. From time 
to time the Government have not hesi- 
tated to pass provisions to enable them 
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to vindicate what they call law and 
order; but this is the first time in which 
the Government have handed over to a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction powers 
of this kind to enable Resident Magis- 
trates to deal with difficult cases of con- 
spiracy. That being so, I think my 
hon. and learned Friend has acted in a 
very reasonable manner in suggesting 
that when the Government get this ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented clause, 
they should fence the enactment around 
with the protection which in ordinary 
cases of summary jurisdiction exercised 
by unprofessional persons has always 
been adopted hitherto. When officials 
of this character, who are not learned in 
the law, are called upon to decide diffi- 
cult and delicate questions which may 
arise in regard to the Law of Conspiracy 
it should be, at any rate, incumbent upon 
them to seek the advice of the ordinary 
legal tribunals of the country, or to have 
associated with them some competent 
person learned in the law. I certainly 
think that my hon. and learned Friend 
was entitled to some better reply than 
that which he has received from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland. Let us 
consider what the various difficulties are 
which may possibly arise under this 
clause. I do not intend to discuss them 
in detail, but in order to show the diffi- 
culty of the task the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction will be required to perform 
under this Bill. I think the argument 
founded on that difficulty perfectly rele- 
vant and proper. The sub-section of 
this clause, which is now under discus- 
sion, practically includes offences of 
three kinds. First, offences arising 
from the letting, hiring, and selling of 
land; secondly, conspiring to Boycott ; 
and thirdly, offences, described in the 
very vague language of the sub-section 
as to “interfering with the administra- 
tion of the law.” Let me point out to 
the Committee that hardly any two law- 
yers who have spoken on this subject— 
and we have had a great many legal 
speakers — have agreed in opinion in 
regard to this question of conspiracy. 
One of the public journals, speaking of 
the Plan of Campaign, pointed out that 
at least a dozen judgments upon similar 
questions have been delivered by the 
English Courts, all of which are of the 
most conflicting character, and the whole 
net result is to show that the law itself 
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is in a state of doubt and uncertainty. 
The question, hitherto, has never been 
properly settled, and the difficulties 
which have arisen in declaring what the 
law really is have arisen from the fact 
that the English Judges have never yet 
come to an agreement as to what the 
real nature of aconspiracy is. So far as 
one very limited branch of the subject 
is concerned the law is perfectly clear— 
namely, that if a person conspires to 
commit an act which in itself is an 
offence, or which is intended to effect an 
illegal object, he is guilty of a criminal 
conspiracy. 

Mr. W.H. SMITH: I rise to Order. 
Is the hon. Member confining himself 
to the question raised by the Amend- 
ment ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The argument of 
the hon. Member is certainly wider than 
the special argument involved in the 
question. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Ibeg to move, 
‘‘That the words down to the word 
‘violence,’ in line 24, stand part of the 
Bill,”’ be now put. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to a point 
of Order. I wish to know if it is com- 
petent for the right hon. Gentleman to 
interrupt an hon. Member in the middle 
of his speech for the purpose of moving 
the closure, or, indeed, to make any 
other Motion in the middle of an Amend- 
ment ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: That course has 
already been adopted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes, Sir; but 
an opinion was expressed that it was a 
most inconvenient course, and that it 
ought not to be followed as a matter of 
practice. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : All I can say is, 
that it has been followed as a matter of 
practice, and has been construed to be 
within the Rule. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Is it com- 
petent to move the closure with regard 
to a particular portion of a clause until 
the Amendment under discussion has 
been disposed of ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The Rule runs in 
this way— 


‘* That if a clause be then under discussion, a 
Motion may be made that certain words de- 
fined in the Motion stand part of the Clause.” 


It is obvious, therefore, that when the 
clause is under consideration, there must 
be some previous Motion before the Com- 
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mittee, or about to be proposed, which 
will be over-ridden by applying the Mo- 


tion for closure. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I 
oint out that the word ‘‘then” in the 
ule provides that the closure shall only 


be applied to the y 


fore the House. 


articular Motion be- 
n my view, the use 


of the word “ then ” means that the clo- 
sure may be applied to the Motion then 
before the House, and to nothing fur- 


ther. 


Taz CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 


Member is right upon that point. 


It is 


necessary to apply the closure to the 

special Amendment under discussion. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Then I 

presume I shall be in Order in resuming 


my speech ? 


Mr. W. H. SMITH (who rose amid 
cries of ‘‘ Order!’’) said: I claim to move, 
“That the Question be now put.” 

Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 231; 


Noes 125: Majority 106. [7.40 p.m] 
AYES. 

Agg-Gardner, J. T. Brown, A. H. 
Ainslie, W. G. Bruce, Lord H. 
Ambrose, W. Burghley, Lord 
Amherst, W. A. T. Caine, W. 8S. 
Anstruther, Colonel R. Caldwell, J. 

H. L. Campbell, J. A. 
Anstruther, H. T. Campbell, R. F. F. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Charrington, S 


Atkinson, H. J. 
Baggallay, E. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baird, J. G. A. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 
G. C. T. 


Beaumont, H. F. 
Beckett, W. 


Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. 


De la Poer 


— Commander G. 


Biddulph, M. 
Bigwood, J. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 


Blundell, Col. H. B. H. 
G. H. 


Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C 


Bristowe, 2 


Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Brookfield, A. M. 
The Chairman 


Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 
R. H. S. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Coddington, W. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Cross, H. 5 
Crossley, Sir 8. B. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
De Cobain, E. S. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
= W. H. 


Eaton, H. W. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards- Moss, T. C. 
Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 





Elliot, G. W. 
Elton, C. I. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Ewart, W. 
tad Colonel H. 


arson, H. R. 
Feiden, Lieut. -Gen. 
Ferguson, right hon. 
Fiala, "\amiral E. 
Fielden, T 
Finch, G. H. 

Finch - Hatton, hon. 
M. E. G. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 


Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 
——_ hon. W. 


ee General 


Fletcher, Sir H. 
Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Fry, L. 

Fulton, J. F. 

=a hon. 
A. E. 


Gathorne- -Hardy, hon. 
J.S8. 


Gedge, S. 

Gedge, § J.G. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. S. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Green, Sir 

Greene, E. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Grove, Sir T. F. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hall, A. W. 

Hall, C. 

Halsey, ef 

Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, Lord E. 

Hamilton, Col. C. E. 


Hardcastle, E. 

Hardcastle, F. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hastings, G. W. 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 

Heneage, right hon. E. 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

ay sa hon. Lord 


Hill x 's. 

Hoare, 8. 

Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
H. T. 


Holloway, G. 
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Holmes, rt. hon. H. 

Hornby, W. H. 

Howard, J. 

Hozier, J. H. ©. 

Hubbard, rt. hn. J. G. 

Hughes, Colonel E. 

Hulse, E. H. 

Hunt, F.S. 

Hunter, Sir G. 

Jackson, W. L. 

Jennings, L. J. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kenyon, hon, G. T. 

Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H 

King - Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. R. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
H. T. 


Knowles, L, 

Lafone, A. 

Lambert, C. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrence, W. F. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lees, E 


Legh, T. W. 
Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Lewis, Sir C. E. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Low, M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
Mallock, R. 
March, Earl of 
Marriott, right hon. 
We ae 


Matthews, rt. hon. H. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mildmay, F. B. 

Milvain, T. 

More, R. J. 

Morrison, W. 

—e rt. hon. Sir 
R. 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Noble, W 
Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. H. 8. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pearce, W. 
Pitt-Lewis, G. 
as right hon. 
D. R. 


Powell, F. §S. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rasch, Major F. C. 
Reed, H. B. 
Richardson, T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robertson, W. T. 
Robinson, B. 
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Ross, A. H. Vernon, hon. G.R. 
Russell, T. W. Vincent, C. E. H. 
Sandys, Lieut-Col. T. Waring, Colonel T. 
M. Webster, R. G. 
Sellar, A. C. West, Colonel W. C. 
Selwyn, Capt.C. W. Wharton, J. L. 
Sidebotham, J. W. Whitley, E. 
Sinclair, W. P. Whitmore, C. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. Wilson, Sir 8. 
Smith, A. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Spencer, J. E. Wood, N. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Stanley, E. J. Wright, H. 8. 
Taylor, F. Yerburgh, R. A. 


Temple, Sir R. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F. 
Trotter, H. J. 

Tyler, Sir H. W. 


Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS, 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W.H. 


NOES. 


Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W. 

Acland, C. T. D. 

Allison, R. A. 

Anderson, C. H. 

Asquith, H. H. 

Austin, J. 


Barry, J. 
Blake, T. 
Blane, A. 
Bradlaugh, C. 
Bright, Jacob 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brown, A. L. 
Buxton, S. C. 
Byrne, G. M. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, H. 
Carew, J. L. 
Chance, P. A. 
Channing, F. A. 
Clancy, J. J. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Cobb, H. P. 
Coleridge, hon. B. 
Connolly, L. 
Conway, M. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Cossham, H. 
Cox, J. R. 
Craig, J. 
Craven, J. 
Cremer, W. R. 
oo J. 

illwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J 


Esmonde, Sir T. H. G. 
Esslemont, P. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Flower, C. 

Flynn, J. C. 

Foley, P. J. 

Fox, Dr. J. F. 

Gane, J. L. 

Gaskell, C. G, Milnes- 
Gilhooly, J 

Gill, T. P, 


Haldane, R. B. 
Harrington, E. 
Hayden, L. P. 
Hayne, OC. Seale- 
Healy, M. 
Healy, T. M. 
Hooper, J. 
Howell, G. 
Hoyle, I. 
Hunter, W. A. 
Illingworth, A. 
James, C. H. 
Kenny, C. S. 
Kenny, J. E. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Lalor, R. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lawson, H. L. W. 
Leahy, J. 
Lyell, L. 
Macdonald, W. A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Laren, W. S. B. 
Mahony, P. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Marum, E. M. 
Mason, 8. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morgan, O. V. 
Morley, A. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Nolan, J. 
O'Brien, P. 
O’Brien, P. J. 
A money A. 
*Connor, J. (K 
O’Connor, T. Pp 
O’Hea, P. 
O’ Kelly, J. 
Paulton, J. M. 
Pickard, B. 
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Quinn, T. Summers, W. 
Redmond, W.H.K. Tanner, C. K. 
Reid, R. T. Tuite, J. 
Roberts, J. Waddy, 8. D. 
Rowlands, J. Wallace, R. 
Rowlands, W. B. Warmington, C. M. 
Rowntree, J. Wayman, T. 
Russell, E. R. Will, J. 8. 
Schwann, C. E. Wilson, C. H. 
Sexton, T. Wilson, H. J. 
Smith, 8. Yeo, F. A. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 

Stack, J. TELLERS. 
Stanhope, hon. P. J. Biggar, J. G. 
Stuart, J. Sullivan, D. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 126; 
Noes 217: Majority 91.—(Div. List, 
No. 170.) [7.55 P.M. | 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I claim now to 
move that the Question, ‘‘ That the words 
‘any person who shall wrongfully, and 
without legal authority, use violence or,’ 
stand part of the Clause, be now put.” 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I rise to 
a point of Order. I wish to ask the Go- 
vernment whether a number of Gentle- 
men who have paired did not vote in the 
last Division ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
point of Order. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Isit not a breach 
of the practice of this House for a num- 
ber of Gentlemen who have paired to 
vote in a Division ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
question upon which I can rule. 


Question put accordingly. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 212; 
Noes 122: Majority 90.—(Div. List, 
No. 171.) [8.15 p.m.) 


Question put, ‘“‘That the words ‘ any 
person who shall wrongfully, and with- 
out legal authority, use violence or,’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 190; 
Noes 116: Majority 74.—(Div. List, 
No. 172.) [8.30 P.w.] 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
The Amendment which I rise to move 
is to substitute the word “threats” for 
the word “ intimidation” which is now 
in the clause, and which is very vague 
in its meaning. I am of opinion that 
the Resident Magistrates may be inclined 
to give the word a meaning which it 
might not be intended to bear, and that, 
therefore, it may be used as an instru- 
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ment of great tyranny and oppression. 
Tt seems to me that if the Government 
accept this Amendment, that the words 
*‘ violence” and “ threats ”’ will be suffi- 
cient for bringing to bear upon the 
offences specified the penalties of this 
Bill, and that the offence which is popu- 
larly known as intimidation is one which 
ought not to be admitted into an Act of 
Parliament under that vague designa- 
tion. Suppose a man takes an animal 
to a fair for the purpose of selling it, 
and suppose the people at the fair do 
not fancy the animal he has for sale, of 
course, whatever may be the defects of 
the animal he is offering, he may go to 
the Resident Magistrate and allege that 
he has not been able to sell his animal, 
and that, although no actual threats 
have been used to him, he believes there 
is intimidation in the air. I do not think 
that when a man makes a complaint of 
that kind, and is not able to show some 
substantial grievance — namely, that 
violence or threats have been used 
towards him, any Resident Magistrate 
should have it in his power to imprison 
& person or persons upon such an alle- 
gation. And I want the Government, 
if they intend that intimidation is to 
cover something beyond violence or 
threats, to tell us what other act is to 
be included under this term. Let them 
tell us what they have in view, and what 
is the mischief at which they wish to 
strike. If there is any definition in any 
Act of Parliament which describes what 
it is the Government intend to reach by 
this clause, let them put it into the Bill; 
but I do urge upon them not to place 
such enormous power in the hands 
of the Resident Magistrates by the 
use of so vague a term as “ intimida- 
tion,” which, as I have said, may be 
applied by them in a very improper 
manner. I will instance two cases which 
happened under the recent Coercion 
Act. At the time when the Act generally 
associated with the name of the late Mr. 
Forster was in force, a number of tenants 
were evicted; the Land League, which 
was then in existence, erected some huts 
on the roadside for the use of these 
persons, and for that purpose they sent 
down a common carpenter from Dublin. 
This man was not a politician; he knew 
nothing about the state of affairs, and 
was simply employed as an ordinary 
artizan to do the work. But what did 
Mr. Clifford Loyd do? He argued that 
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the huts might in some way be used to 
intimidate the landlord; he arrested the 
carpenter who was doing the work, put 
him into gaol, and the man was bound 
over to be of good behaviour. Now, it 
is against acts of this kind that we wish 
to provide in seeking to have this Amend- 
ment put into the Bill. It seems to me 
monstrous that this constructive intimi- 
dation should be imported into the legal 
process in Ireland. We say that if the 
Executive can find any actual violence 
or threats, let those acts be punished; 
but we say, also, that acts of construc- 
tive intimidation ought not to be struck 
at. I will now refer to another case, 
which occurred, I think, in the County 
of Limerick. In this instance, a police- 
man summoned a boy who, he said, had 
whistled at him as he was passing along 
the street; he alleged that this little 
boy had intimidated him—that he was 
whistling at him in derision. I do not 
know what the result of this case was. 
I think a good deal of fun was made of 
it at the time, and I only use it as a 
specimen of the manner in which we 
may expect that an Act of Parliament 
of this kind will be used, if we import 
into it words which, although they may 
have a meaning in the dictionary, have 
no legal meaning. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
24, after ‘‘or,’’ leave out ‘‘intimidation,” 
and insert ‘‘threats.”’—(Mr. Maurice 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
a ae to be left out stand part of the 

lause.”’ 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): The hon. Gentleman either 
asks us to limit the operation of this 
clause by the words he proposes, or he 
does not. If, in his opinion, the terms 
‘‘threats”? and ‘intimidation ”’ are 
synonymous, his Amendment is frivo- 
lous. If the hon. Gentleman will turn 
to Clause 19, he will see that the ex- 
pression ‘‘intimidation’’ includes any 
words or acts intended and calculated to 
” any person in fear of any injury or 


anger to himself, or to any member of 


his family, or to any person in his em- 
pr Be or in fear of any injury to or 
oss of property, business, employment, 
or means of living. Now, the hon. Gen- 
tleman has not told us which of the 
clauses of that definition he objects to, 
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and which he thinks would be struck 
out by substituting ‘‘ threats ”’ for ‘ in- 
timidation,’’ for the Government are of 
opinion that there is not one of the acts 
or objects specified in that definition 
that we can afford to part with from this 
Bill. We cannot afford to restrict by 
one iota the words of the clause, and 
the hon. Member will, therefore, under- 
stand that it is impossible for us to ac- 
cept his Amendment. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): On the return to this House of 
my late Friend, Mr. Miall, there was, 
during his candidature, a good deal of 
exclusive dealing. I want to know 
whether, if exclusive dealing occurred 
in Ireland, it would bring the unfortu- 
nate person who was the cause of it 
within the meshes of this Bill ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland seems to suppose 
that we on these Benches do not 
know the meaning of words. He says 
that the definition of intimidation is in 
this Bill. Now, I say there is nothing 
of the kind. He refers us to the Defi- 
nition Clause, and he says this is the 
definition of intimidation— 

‘‘ The expression ‘intimidation’ includes any 
words or acts intended and calculated to put 
any person in fear of any injury or danger to 
himself, or to any member of his family, or to 
any person in his employment, or in fear of any 
injury to or loss of property,” 


and so on. ‘The expression ‘ intimi- 
dation’ includes’”’—exactly ; but where is 
the definition? It includes, you say, 
certain things ; but what does it exclude ? 
It may mean anything in addition to 
what it includes. This is no definition 
at all; but the Government who bring 
in the Bill call it a definition—because 
you say that a gallon of water includes 
a glass; that is a definition of what a 
glass or gallon is. Will the Govern- 
ment put in, instead of the word ‘‘in- 
cludes,’”’ the word ‘‘ means?” If theydo, 
then they will have defined intimidation ; 
but,until then, they tell us nothing as tothe 
meaning of the word. I ask the Solicitor 
General for England if it is a definition 
of intimidation to say what it includes 
without saying what it excludes? I 
venture to say there is no lawyer on that 
Bench, unless he is a fool—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I hope the hon. 
and learned Member will pay a little 
more respect to the dignity of the House. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: I shall observe 
your ruling, Mr. Chairman. I wish to 
point out the way in which this clause 
has been worked. And as an instance, 
I will refer to a case which occurred on 
the 7th of October, 1883. On that day 
a man was charged before the magis- 
trates with having used threatening 
language. The words complained of 
were used towards another man at an 
auction, and they were—‘ Leave it to 
me.’ The magistrate said that the man 
had a good character, but that, as he had 
used threats, he should send him to 
prison for seven days. That is one in- 
stance of what the definition ‘‘ includes.” 
Here is another instance of intimidation. 
On the 22nd December, 1882, three 
respectable tenant farmers were sen- 
tenced to 14 days’ hard labour for stop- 
ping a hunt, the Resident Magistrate 
who sentenced them being himself one 
of the huntsmen on the occasiorn—that is 
to say, we have a number of tenant 
farmers who object to hunting; one of 
the magistrates is a member of the hunt, 
and he says that the gathering of these 
people means intimidation, and he gives 
them each 14 days’ hard labour. Besides 
this, 10 respectable young men were 
sent to prison for not dispersing. The 
magistrate is described in your own 
list as a man without any qualification. 
Again, on another occasion, a number of 
tenant farmers and labourers protested 
against the Marquess of Waterford’s 
hunt at Curraghmore; all that was es- 
tablished against them was that they 
shouted—they used no threats—and yet 
they were sentenced to a month’s im- 
prisonment with hard labour. Will any- 
one tell me that there is anything in this 
Act to warrant this? And yet it was 
done, and I say it will be done again 
under your definition ‘‘includes.” We 
object to ‘‘ intimidation” as a word ; it is 
not an English word, and it has no pre- 
cise meaning. If you said “frightens,” 
you would make the matter more clear ; 
but you will not do that. You put in 
‘‘intimidation,’’ which means nothing. 
I say that so long as you have no defini- 
tion of this word in the Bill—of words 
which are of that vague character that 
no one can understand them—so long 
will you leave to the Resident Magis- 
trates an enormous amount of salvage 
over and above the wording of the Bill. 
I appeal to the Solicitor General, the 
Home Secretary, or the First Lord of the 
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Treasury, to say whether the word “ in- 
cludes” has any value at all as a 
definition ? 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
challenge the Solicitor General to say 
that any definition of intimidation is 
given in the Bill. Will the hon. and 
learned Gentleman deny that any act 
that may be complained of by any per- 
son will be sufficient to get a decision 
against a person charged with intimida- 
tion? The wording is, beyond expression, 
vague— 

‘* The expression ‘ intimidation ’ includes any 
words or acts intended and calculated to put 
any person in fear of any injury or danger to 
himself,”’ 
and soon. I will undertake to say that 
if I speak at the next election dis- 
paragingly of the person opposed to me, 
and in such a way as tended to the loss 
of his seat, I should come under this 
clause. You do not define anything 
here, and yet the right hon. Gentleman 
points to un vague words as a justifi- 
cation for refusing this Amendment. 
Surely the Government do not intend 
that this word shall be used in the same 
way as my hon. Friends have pointed 
out the word “intimidation” has been 
hitherto used. If the Government do 
not intend that, what is the use of 
their retaining the word? Why does 
not the right hon. Gentleman endeavour 
to meet our views, either by suggesting 
another expression, or giving ue a defini- 
tion? It is clear that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has some object in retaining ‘“ in- 
timidation,” although I presume his 
object is not to retain it for the purpose 
referred to by my hon. Friend ; but if he 
has a definite purpose, why can he not, 
in the interest of fair play, meet our 
views? We have given him the reasons 
why we object to the term “ intimida- 
tion.”” We have shown, from what has 
happened in Ireland, how absurd this 
word is; we have given the case of the 
prosecution of a little boy of 11 or 12 
years of age for having whistled a tune 
to intimidate the police, and which boy 
was kept in prison for one day at least. 
No doubt, the Government do not want 
the clause to be used in that way ; but it 
has been so used, and I see no reason 
why it should not be used in this way 
again, considering the fact that the ma- 
—- who so used it are still on the 

ench. We appeal to the right hon. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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Gentleman to accept this Amendment, 
and if he does not do so, it will be diffi- 
cult to believe that the object is to use 
the Bill for other pu than the word 
‘intimidation ” implies. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I think there is a great distinction 
to be drawn between the two words “‘in- 
cludes’’ and ‘‘means;’’ much more so 
than the Government acknowledge. I 
should like to know whether this section 
includes public meetings at which it is 
easy to imagine that the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy) and others 
will address their constituents, and give 
them advice generally ? When we have 
this word interpreted by the Resident 
Magistrates, I am inclined to think that 
it will be very hard to escape the charge 
cfintimidation under thosecircumstances. 
I am, also, curious to know whether it is 
to include aid and assistance which it 
may be necessary to give to evicted 
tenants? We know that the landlords 
are engaged largely in issuing notices 
to quit; we have heard how a certain 
tradesman who went down to a locality 
to erect huts was charged with intimida- 
tion ; we have heard that the erection of 
huts is an act of intimidation in itself, 
and that if it had not been for the action 
of a labourer who seized the reins of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s horse in the streets of 
Dublin, those huts would not have been 
erected, and the tenants would have 
been to this day devoid of shelter. We 
think that the Resident Magistrates will 
consider it an act of intimidation for any- 
one to bring aid and assistance to tenants 
who have been evicted, and a person en- 
gaged in what the whole world regards 
as an act of charity will be subjected to 
the very severest punishment provided 
by the Bill. I remember that either 
the Solicitor General, or the hon. and 
learned Gentleman now Secretary of 
State for India, made an eloquent speech 
against the arrest of a young lady who 
was engaged in this work, and who was 
sent 14 miles by road to gaol in charge 
of policemen, for having brought assist- 
ance to evicted tenants. These neces- 
sary charitable acts have been and will 
be performed again, if not by the ladies 
in Ireland, by gentlemen, and I want to 
know whether those engaged in them 
will be liable to the very severe penalties 
provided against the offence of intimida- 
tion? I do not, of course, presume to 
argue this question from a legal point of 
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view; but Iam rather inclined to think 
that if this Act becomes law it will not 
be long before I and others, whom I 
know well, will come under its operation. 
I can scarcely conceive, unless this 
Amendment be admitted, that a man 
will be able to turn upon his heel in Ire- 
land without coming under its provisions. 
I know the Resident Magistrates; I know 
the conduct of the men who are engaged 
in these political movements in Ireland, 
and I know it is impessible for them to 
avoid this, having regard to the inter- 
pretation that will be put on the word 
“intimidation ” by the Resident Magis- 
trates, and I am, therefore, anxious that 
there should be some clear definition of 
the term. I should like the word pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Mid Cork 
(Mr. M. Healy) to be inserted, rather 
than that which we have in the clause, 
in order that we might know our posi- 
tion so far as to be able to avoid offend- 
ing against the Act in the future, be- 
cause, if Ican possibly avoid it, I do not 
desire again to see the inside of one of 
Her Majesty’s prisons. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland thinks that 
by referring to the Definition Clause he 
is giving a clear idea of what the Go- 
vernment intend by the word “ intimida- 
tion.” That word has a historical exist- 
ence. In O’Connell’s case it was de- 
clared that the word did not import any 
very bad meaning ; but it has since been 
recognized to import a harmful meaning. 
The Definition Clause of the Govern- 
ment explains the term ‘ intimidation ”’ 
as covering that which it never covered 
before. The extent of ground which it 
is now made to cover ought to have been 
in the mind of the draftsman of this 
Bill, because in the preceding Definition 
Clause you have a saving clause for 
trade unions, and that saving clause is 
that the crime of combination, which 
the Trade Unions Acts of 1871 and 
1875 dealt with, is legal. That being 
so, in order to ascertain what the drafts- 
man of the Bill meant to include by the 
word “intimidation” you must go back to 
the Act of 1875. The 7th section of that 
Act provides penalties for intimidation, 
for the offence of violence or otherwise ; 
and it sets forth that every person who 
by intimidation endeavours to compel 
any other person to abstain from doing, 
or to do, any act which such person has 
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a right to do or abstain from doing 
rightly or wrongly shall, on conviction, 
be liable to the penalties in the Act. 
What are the things made legal intimi- 
dation by the Act? They are—using 
violence to or intimidating another per- 
son, his wife, or children, or injuring his 
property, persistently following such 
other person about from place to place, 
or hiding any tools or clothes, inter- 
fering with him in his work, watching or 
besetting the house where he carries on 
work, or approaching such place, and 
the following of any such person by two 
or more persons in a disorderly manner 
in any street or road. That is the defi- 
nition in the Act of 1875, and, as I men- 
tioned before, Section 18 says that no 
act which is not an offence of intimida- 
tion under that Act shall be an offence 
of intimidation under this Bill. What 
is the effect of the Definition Clause if 
it remains in the phraseology to which 
we have been referred by the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland? It is to include 
any word or act calculated to put any 
person in fear of injury or danger to 
himself, or any person of his family, or 
person in his employment, and so on. 
Now, when you have extended the mean- 
ing of intimidation in such a manner as 
that, what will it not come to? Every 
form of language which the person to 
whom it is addressed may not like— 
words conveying only advice—may be 
considered to be intimidation. A caution 
or intimation that if such and such a 
course is followed certain results will 
take place—everything of this sort, how- 
ever bond fide it may be, will be intimi- 
dation ; and when we consider who are 
the men to administer the clause, it 
appears against reason to place such an 
elastic form of words at their disposal. 
There was one of that body who said— 
‘* We will fight the Nationalists down to 
Hell; and if Hell is frozen over we will 
fight them on the ice.” Men who are 
capable of using such language as that 
are not those to whom the interests of 
the Nationalists should be confided, and 
yet, under this Bill, you will enable 
them to construe as intimidation what is 
simply meant as advice. I ask the At- 
torney General for Ireland whether the 
construction I have put upon the clause 
is not perfectly correct, and whether the 
definition of ‘‘intimidation” is not so 
wide that no Nationalist can reasonably | 
be held to be safe before any Resident 
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Magistrate? Inasmuch as we have now 
reached the word “intimidation,” it is 
all-important that we should have aclear 
definition of a term so elastic and dan- 
gerous. I ask the Solicitor General whe- 
ther he is content that the interpretation 
of the word “ intimidation ’’ is one which 
has been accepted and recognized in the 
English Law Courts ; and whether, in the 
present political and social circumstances 
of Ireland, it would be just or wise to 
give to the word a wider signification 
than it has received in England ? 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): The 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has been 
directed to four or five very extraordinary 
eases of the abuse which is possible 
under the word “ intimidation;” but 
the right hon. Gentleman, as well as 
the other Members of the Government, 
have remained perfectly silent. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, indeed, 
paid no attention to them while they 
were being stated, and, as soon as he 
could, went out of the House. It has 
been pointed out that this Definition 
Clause, which makes it in the power of 
any Resident Magistrate to say that any 
word or any act done or said to any 
person is intended to put him in fear is 
so wide that it is enough to put every 
man in Ireland in prison. 1 suggest 
that it is too wide, and that what the 
Government desire is to have it too wide. 
They do not want a measure only to 
enable them to deal out justice; they 
want a wide-sweeping measure which 
will enable them to do anything they 
like in the interest of the landlord class, 
and in the interest of those at Dublin 
Castle. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. J. O’Connor) has 
pointed out that it would be impossible 
for almost every politician on the popu- 
lar side to make his ordinary political 
speech if this clause is to be carried out 
in its present form. But that is exactly 
what the Government want; they want 
to prevent political speaking if they can. 
What the Government intended from 
the beginning, {and what they intend 
now, is to obtain a measure of tyranny 
sufficient to enable them to put any- 
body they like in prison who objects to 
the maintenance of the Union. That 
being the case, I think there is really 
no use in making any further appeals 
to the Government to state their mean- 
ing with regard to the word ‘ intimi- 
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dation.” It is our duty to point out, if 
we can, to the English people what is 
the meaning of this clause. If a farmer 
meets a man who has taken a farm from 
which another man had been evicted 
and shakes his head at him, the man 
may go to the Resident Magistrate and 
say that the man had shaken his head 
at him, and at the next Petty Sessions 
the evidence of this single person that 
the shaking of the head was intended 
to put him in fear of his life would be 
sufficient to enable the Resident Magis- 
trate, who has probably got his mind 
made up beforehand, and is one of the 
landlord class, to send the farmer to 
prison. Again, if a person of the class 
which is obnoxious to the population 
goes to Mass, and, instead of sitting in his 
own place, sits among people by whom 
he knows he is disliked, and if the 
people round about him get up and 
walk away from him, and sit and kneel 
in another part of the church, that, also, 
will be an act of intimidation. This 
man will be able to go to the Resident 
Magistrate and say he is put in fear of 
his life in cousequence of these people 
getting up and passing him in church ; 
and I have no doubt that the Resident 
Magistrate will send them all to prison. 








[A laugh.| The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite laughs at this; but I say that it 
is an illustration of what will take place, 
and is not a bit more preposterous than 
the other cases I have given. I think 
some more articulate reply than laughter 
should come from Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench, although probably they 
prefer that mode of answering. Our 
point is this—that this is about the 
worst clause in the Bill, knowing how 
it will be worked. And if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland allows the word “ intimidation ” 
to remain on the clause, he will lay 
himself open to the charge that he de- 
sires the state of disturbance that will 
result rather than a state of peace. We 
are here to-night charging the Govern- 
ment with having that design and in- 
tention, and of course, if they carry out 
that intention by refusing this Amend- 
ment, the charge we make will be amply 
justified. 

Cotone, NOLAN (Galway, N.): It 
strikes me that the Government are not 
pursuing a very conciliatory course in 
this matter. If their intention is that 
the word “‘intimidation”’ should mean 
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the same as “frightening” I think 


they ought to give way and accept the 
Amendment. It is very unsatisfactory, 
while an important question of this kind 
is being discussed, to see the Govern- 
ment represented by only two Law 
Officers and four of their supporters. 
It is rather a strange thing that these 
six individuals should be able to keep 
in a Bill words to which the whole Irish 
nation are opposed. I think, at any 
rate, that the Government should give 
way on this point. I have had some 
experience at ordinary Petty Sessions; 
and although hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench may not 
have a very large respect for those 
Courts, I say you are going to give 
them immense powers under this Bill. 
Now there is a class of cases, originating 
at fairs, which come continually before 
the Petty Session Courts, and up to the 
last five or six years the practice has 
been to bind the parties over to keep 
the peace; but now you are going to 
give the magistrates power to pass a 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment. 
These matters will be judged in the 
same way as before—that is to say, the 
magistrates will take very little evi- 
dence. The manner of conducting busi- 
ness at fairs is not well understood by 
those who are not familiar with it. It 
is quite a common thing to see persons 
at a fair who look as if they were going 
to kill one another, and yet it is only 
their fashion of making a bargain. 
Under these circumstances, I think the 
Government ought to make a distinction 
with regard to the old rules under which 
the magistrates have been accustomed 
to bind people over to keep the peace. 
As my hon. Friend has said, the word 
‘intimidation ”’ is too elastic in itself, 
and, beyond that, it has been used in a 
very elastic manner; but you are now 
going to make such persons as I have 
referred to liable to six months’ im- 
prisonment. I wish there was some- 
thing in this Bill to make the Law 
Officers of the Crown attend at Petty 
Sessions. I believe they have very 
little idea of what goes on there, and I 
have no doubt they suppose that the 
Courts are conducted in the same man- 
ner as the Superior Courts. But that 
is not the case at all. I say that when 
you are giving this tremendous power 
you should provide the magistrate with 
something definite and specific to go 
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upon, and I believe that the adoption of 
the word “threats,” which my hon. 
Friend proposes to substitute for ‘in- 
timidation,’’ will save the Law Officers 
of the Crown a great deal of trouble in 
reviewing cases which will be dealt 
with under this Act. I hope, there- 
fore, the Government will see their way 
to accept this Amendment, although, 
having regard to the fact that they have 
done so little to meet the wishes of the 
Irish people, I have no great expecta- 
tion of their doing so. It is not difficult 
to see why the Government refuse to 
accept any Amendment we propose; all 
they want is to have a red rag to flourish 
before the country during the Recess. 
They will say to the people of England— 
“We have made no concession to 
public opinion in Ireland; we have 
closured their Representatives four or 
five times a day; and we hope you will 
approve of what we have done.” So 
far as the Representatives of the Irish 
are concerned, the feelings of those wha 
send them to this House could not be 
treated with less consideration if we 
were ruled over by one of the Roman 
Emperors. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp CLARKE) (Plymouth): The hon. 
Member who proposed this Amendment 
saysthatthe word ‘‘ threats” isequivalent 
to the word “intimidation,” and that as 
the Irish Members prefer the former the 
Government ought to substitute it for 
the latter. That, however, would seem 
to be a suggestion that the Government 
should hand over their Bill to be re- 
drafted by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
a suggestion which, of course, the 
Government cannot accept. The hon. 
and gallant Member for North Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan) has remarked 
upon the small attendance during this 
discussion. I do not wonder that there 
are but a few Members in the House, 
because since the last Division the time 
of the House has been occupied by 
a series of irrelevant questions. Five 
hon. Members have put questions to the 
Government. The hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) has asked 
whether this Act would have applied to 
certain persons who misbehaved them- 
selves at Parliamentary elections? The 
hon. and learned Member for King’s 
County (Mr. Molloy) asks whether in- 
timidation includes the case of a boy 
who whistles at a policeman ? The hon. 
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Member for Donegal (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) calls on me to say whether I 
thinkitrightthattheadministration of the 
Act should be left in the hands of a gen- 
tleman who is alleged to have used some 
very strong language with reference 
to the Nationalists. But I would point 
out that hon. Members who have asked 
these questions have all left the House 
without waiting for any answer to be 
given, and that the questions are not 
such as lead in the slightest degree to 
the elucidation of the question before 
the Committee. With regard to the 
Amendment, I have only to repeat what 
has been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Ireland, that if 
this Amendment is intended in any way 
to limit the meaning of the word “ in- 
timidation ’ the Government could not 
accept it. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The hon. 
and learned Gentleman says that Mem- 
bers on these Benches have not waited 
for replies to their questions; but I 
point out that this is the result of our 
having fallen into the habit of not ex- 
pecting to get any answers from the 
Government. What we complain of is 
that the definition ‘‘includes” is no 
definition at all; that it simply stretches 
the meaning of the word without telling 
us what it does mean, and that the 
additional meaning given in the Defini- 
tion Clause is of such a character that it 
leaves the Government open to punish 
anybody in Ireland —everyone who 
differs from the Government will pro- 
bably fall under one or the other of the 
meanings given. It seems to us that a 
man who has built a house for you, 
which falls down afterwards, could be 
brought under this Bill. I contend that 
this clause, as now worded, places the 
liberty of every man in Ireland in the 
hands of the Executive, and that the 
only security we get is the assurance 
that the clause will be used with dis- 
cretion ; and we know by that that it 
will be used for political purposes. If 
& man goes into a shop and buys some- 
thing, and tells a friend that what he 
bought there is bad, that will bring 
him under the clause; but, as I have 
said, by its means the Government will 
be able to punish every man in Ireland. 
We have endeavoured to argue this 
matter with the Government, but the 
only reply we have received is that the 
Government like the word ‘‘intimida- 
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tion,’ and that if they were to substi- 
tute the word ‘threats’ it would mean 
the handing over of the Bill to be re- 
drafted by Members on these Benches, 
That means nothing more than that 
they will stick to everything in the Bill. 
I want to point out to the Committee 
the gross and unjust way in which the 
people of Ireland are treated in this 
matter. I have always maintained that 
where there is a free Parliament, and 
the people are able to govern their own 
affairs, intimidation of the kind you are 
aiming at has existed, end always will 
exist, whenever the “— have before it 
questions of interest. maintain there 
never was a Bill of such a character as 
this driven through Committee so in- 
decently by any Government; and if 
the promoters of this Bill are met with 
prolonged and angry opposition, it is 
entirely due to the heartless and un- 
feeling way in which they force these 
provisions through the House by means 
of an ignorant and mistaken majority. 
I do not believe there are 10 men 
on the opposite Benches who have 
read the Bill from beginning to end; 
and, if that is so, can they wonder that 
we resist it on behalf of our people to 
the utmost of our power ? 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): I beg, 
Sir, to support the Amendment. Such a 
change will not involve, on the part of 
the Government, any sacrifice as to the 
scope of the powers included in the 
clause, if the Government really honestly 
mean to limit the operation of the Act 
to the means that are defined in the 
Definition Clause. Now, I find in 
the Definition Clause that the word 
‘*includes ”’ occurs three times, and the 
word ‘“‘means” seven times amongst 
the paragraphs. We have this ex- 
ample— 

‘*The expression ‘ Lord Lieutenant’ means 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland or any Chief 
Governor or Governors of Ireland for the time 
being.”’ 


Then, again, we have— 


“ The expression ‘aggravated crime of vio- 
lence against a person’ means an assault which 
causes actual bodily harm,” &c. 

But when we come to the expression 
‘intimidation ” we find it set down in 
the clause— 
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“The expresssion ‘intimidation’ includes 
any words or acts intended and calculated to 
put any person in fear of any injury or danger 
to himself,”’ 


and soon. If the Government, instead 
of the word ‘‘includes,” would put in 
word ‘“ means,” it would be limiting the 
clause to the offence specially defined, 
and would not be leaving a wide margin 
for the discretion of the Resident Magis- 
trates as to the class of offence that 
they may deem intimidation when they 
come to work this Act. As to the dis- 
cretion of the Resident Magistrates in 
this matter, when an hon. Friend of 
mine awhile ago was describing certain 
cases—for example, the boy who was 
punished for whistling in the street—I 
saw one or two hon. and learned Gentle- 
men sitting on the Front Bench oppo- 
site scoff at it asif it were an incredulous 


matter. I can quite understand their 
scofiing at it. I can quite understand 
the Solicitor General for England 


asking whether, in the case of that 
boy, there was a conviction or not. I 
do not know what happened in the case 
of the boy referred to; but there is a 
case here in which there is a conviction 
—a case in which a person summoned 
was sentenced to find sureties in £40, 
and to enter into his own recognizances, 
or in default to go to prison for two 
calendar months. His name was James 
M‘Clusky, and he was summoned before 
Major Traill, the Resident Magistrate, 
who is rather notorious, and what was 
his offence? Why, it was that he, on 
several occasions, in the public streets 
of Armagh, had put out his tongue in a 
“threatening manner” at the Sub-In- 
spector of Police. This James M‘Clusky, 
by putting out his tongue, threatened 
and succeeded in intimidating a gentle- 
man who had at his hand a Jarge force 
of Constabulary armed with rifles and 
bayonets and other weapons of war. The 
complainant, in courseof hisexamination, 
said that this man was in the habit of in- 
timidating him in the streets in this way; 
and the result was, as I have stated, 
that the man was sentenced to go to 
prison for two calendar months in de- 
fault of finding sureties. ‘his was a 
case in which a monstrous and ridiculous 
charge was made against a man as a 
matter of intimidation, and the Resi- 
dent Magistrate who sentenced this 
young fellow to prison for two months 
in this absurd way will be one of the 
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gentlemen who will have the adminis- 
tration of this Bill intrusted to them. 
Then there is another case brought up, 
where the Resident Magistrate appeared 
to be of a more sensible and a less 
tyrannical frame of mind, and repri- 
manded the police for bringing up the 
defendant. It was the case of Martin 
Ryan, who was summoned in Westmeath 
for calling Patrick Welsh ‘‘a rogue, a 
robber, and a welsher,”’ and for threaten- 
ing to blow out his brains with a stone. 
That case was dismissed; but it is a 
matter in the discretion of the Resident 
Magistrates how they shall deal with 
these cases, and we see that it is possible 
for one of them, in a case so trivial that 
it should never have been brought be- 
fore the magistrates, to sentence a man to 
two months’ hard labour in default of 
finding sureties to be of good behaviour. 
An enormous number of these cases 
could be brought before the Committee ; 
but I am sure the Government would 
continue to treat them with the con- 
tempt they have already manifested to- 
wards those which have been mentioned 
in the course of this debate. This dis- 
cussion has gone on for some time, and 
I think we may venture to appeal to any 
impartial witness—to yourself, Sir, for 
example—as to whether the statement 
made from this quarter of the House of 
the case made out for an improvement 
of this definition of ‘‘ intimidation ”’ is 
not one which well deserves the atten- 
tion of the Government, or well deserves 
the attention of any Party in the House 
to whom this argument might be ad- 
dressed ? I think, if this discussion may 
be deemed by anybody to have gone on 
at a length which in these days of curtail- 
ment of debate is unusual, that the 
fault lies with the Government, who will 
not answer one of the statements or one 
of the arguments made on this side of the 
House, but simply get up and tell us 
that we are trifling with the House, or 
are assuming to re-draft the Bill for the 
benefit of the Government; and the Go- 
vernment merely scoff at our statements, 
as if they were unfounded, instead of 
replying, and instead of making some 
endeavour to carry out, by the accept- 
ance of a reasonable Amendment such 
as this, their first declared intention as 
to the method in which they intend the 
Act to be administered. Sir, I would 
recommend to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who now represents the Go- 
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vernment (the Attorney General for Ire- 
land) the suggestion I have made— 
namely, that in Clause 19 we should go 
so far—though no one will be able to 
say it is going very far—as to leave out 
the word ‘‘ineludes,”’ so as not to leave 
a margin to the Resident Magistrates to 
take any cases such as that of a person 
putting out his tongue in a threatening 
manner, and to put in the word ‘‘means,”’ 
which, goodness knows, is sufficiently 
wide in its construction. I would ask 
the Government whether they intend to 
use this clause and this definition of the 
word “intimidation,” as against the 
action of landlords who do what the Land 
Commission, through Judge M‘Carthy, 
recently declared the landlords were in 
the habit of doing—namely, intimi- 
dating their tenants by means of evic- 
tion, and hclding over their heads the 
species of terrorism that the Irish land- 
lords are able to hold over the heads of 
their tenants—whether, I say, they in- 
tend to include acts of intimidation like 
that in the action they propose to take 
under this measure which they are now 
passing ? I should like to have an an- 
swer to that question. Is it within their 
intention to do so, or do they only wish 
to bring charges of intimidation against 
the tenants? I would call your atten- 
tion, Sir, to the fact that one of the 
Amendments which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House stated 
to-night he considered to be of no im- 
portance is one which is moved by an 
hon. Friend of mine on this Bench, and 
which refers to that very portion of the 
definition of intimidation; and I hope 
that when we come to this Amendment 
you will consider it of sufficient import- 
ance to permit a discussion to take place 
upon it. It opens up a question which 
is a most important one—namely, the 
question of intimidation on the part of 
the landlords, which is a question that 
has not yet come before this Committee 
for discussion. I maintain it is intimi- 
dation of a far more serious character 
than anything which is done by the 
people in defence of their rights. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): It is 
acurious thing that none of the many 
lawyers who obtained seats at the last 
General Election in the Tory interest 
have addressed the Committee in defence 
of a single word of this Bill, with the 
exception of hon. and learned and right 
hon. and learned Gentlemen who sit on 
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the Front Bench, and who are, there- 
fore, more or less pecuniarily interested 
in the fate of the measure and the fate 
of the Government, which is bound up 
with it. I think it is a significant cir- 
cumstance that, with so many lawyers 
in the House, every one of whom is burn- 
ing to distinguish himself iu the in- 
terests of the Government, and probably 
with a view to his own ultimate interest, 
we should not have had a single word 
from any of them in defence of this Bill. 
When people were talking very large 
through the country on the introduction 
of this measure, when they were speak- 
ing about agrarian crime in Ireland, 
about the atrocities of the tenantry cut- 
ting off cows’ tails and so on, no doubt 
many of the Gentlemen to whom I 
refer did speak; but when we come to 
the details of the Bill they do not ap- 
pear to take the slightest part in what 
is going on, except this—that they now 
and then come in for the purpose of 
intimidating us and to vote for the Mo- 
tion, ‘‘ That the Question be now put.” 
It seems to me that this word ‘‘ intimi- 
dation” in this clause cannot be justi- 
fied even on grammatical grounds, and 
ought not tobe retained. It seems that 
intimidation to be effectual requires 
that someone should be affected by it— 
that, to use a legal phrase, there should 
be a grantor and a grantee. You can- 
not be said to intimidate the world in 
general; you must intimidate some- 
body. When you look at the next few 
words you see that the intimidation is 
intimidation ‘‘of or towards,” and I 
confess I do not know what that means. 
You cannot intimidate towards a per- 
son—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber, in the observations he is now 
making, is anticipating an Amendment 
lower down on the Paper in his own 
name. 

Mr. CHANCE: Well, Sir, I was 
simply saying this—that intimidation is 
an offence which requires to be abso- 
lutely complete. I do not know what 
was in the mind of the draftsman when 
he put down the words as we find them 
in the Bill, because lower down we see 
a number of acts described incompletely, 
and I do not see how intimidation can 
possibly be used in their regard. When 
we turn to the Definition Clause—Clause 
19—I find a similar difficulty in under- 
standing it, becaase I there see— 
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“The expression ‘ intimidation’ inclades 
any words or acts intended and calculated to 
put any person in fear of any injury or danger 
to himself, or to any member of his family, or 
to any person in his employment,’’ &c. ; 
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and I must point out that it is quite a 
new departure to use the word ‘‘ intimi- 
date” in that manner. If you look at 
the Trades Union Act of 1875 you there 
find intimidation dealt with. In that 
Act there is an offence clearly defined, 
but there is no question of “ using in- 
timidation towards,” and so forth. And 
if you look at the definition of what 
may be reasonably termed intimidation 
or force—take, for instance, intimida- 
tion or an assault that may be a con- 
structive assault—you find that an act 
that is to be constructively an assault 
must be an act giving to the person 
towards whom it is used reasonable 
ground to believe that the person using 
it means to apply actual force; but in 
this Bill there is no such limit or safe- 
guard. Under this Bill, if any person, 
even the fool of the parish, chooses to 
say that he is put in fear by an act 
which is perfectly innocent, it will be a 
criminal offence, and I must say that is 
absurdly unreasonable. You should not 
say it is an offence unless the act done 
is calculated to put in fear a person of 
reasonable mind and of sound common 
sense; but I understand why the Bill is 
framed in its present shape. Of course, 
most of these acts of so-called intimida- 
tion will be alleged against Nationalists 
in Ireland, and it is desired on the part 
of the landlord class to have the widest 
means of alleging acts against these 
people which can be construed by the 
Resident Magistrates into acts calculated 
to produce fear. The whole thing is 
utterly unreasonable. I suppose, how- 
ever, it will be passed by the usual 
majority, who stalk in at the beck of that 
living danger signal, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, when he desires to put 
the closure on. I do not see that it is 
any use arguing the matter, since I have 
no one to argue with. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I would like 
to point out to the Committee that it is 
not what the Government mean which 
will be taken into consideration in Ire- 
land by the gentlemen who will have 
entrusted to them the administration of 
this measure when it becomes an Act of 
Parliament; but they will take into con- 
sideration what course is most acceptable 
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to the powers that be. It is necessary 
that it should be impressed upon the Go- 
vernmert that they should have this 
clause framed in definite language—in 
language as precise as that of the 
English law. As has been frequently 
pointed out, not only are the gentlemen 
who will administer this measure re- 
movable at pleasure, but they are always 
filled with gratitude, and gratitude we 
know, in the Parliamentary acceptation 
of the phrase, is a lively expectation of 
favours to come. These Resident Magis- 
trates are always looking forward to get 
some fresh expression of consideration 
and approval from the Government; and, 
as persons who find themselves in that 
situation always do, it will be found that 
they go far beyond what the Government 
wish them todo. They will inevitably 
go beyond the length of their tether. 
Under these circumstances, I ask the 
Government to say what they mean by 
‘* intimidation.” If they mean what we 
mean by the word “threats,” why do 
not they say so at once, and accept our 
Amendment? This word ‘threats’ 
would go much better with the previous 
words of the section. ‘‘ Wrongfully in- 
timidated”’ seems to have a contradic- 
tion in it. If you put in the word 
‘‘threats,”’ instead of ‘‘ intimidation,” 
you will facilitate the passage of the 
Bill, and the Resident Magistrates will 
find themselves with a very necessary 
curb put upon them. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 168; 
Noes 111: Majority 57.—(Div. List, 
No. 173.) [9.50 p.m. ] 

Mr. CHANCE: I beg to move, in 
page 2, line 25, to leave out the words 
‘‘or towards.” Iam glad to be able to 
announce to the Committee on this occa- 
sion that I speak by the leave and full 
concurrence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury. I hope, 
therefore, that the discussion on the 
Amendment will be a short one. We 
have already passed without discussion 
the most serious points. We have de- 
cided that amongst the criminals who 
are enumerated in this section shall be 
found any person who, wrongfully and 
without legal authority, uses violence or 
intimidation; and now we come to the 
words ‘‘ to or towards.” I confess it 


puzzles me how we can use the words 
*‘to or towards any person or persons ”’ 
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in reference to such an offence as intimi- 
dation. Intimidation is distinct from 
violence, and it is used here as some- 
thing by which you produce an effect 
onthe mind of someone. You cannot be 
said, therefore, to use it ‘‘ towards” 
some one. People’s minds do not reside 
outside them. To have intimidation 
you must produce an effect on the mind 
of some solitary individual: and, that 
being so, I cannot conceive what is the 
meaning of “ intimidation towards.” 
Intimidation is not like a shot gun, 
which you can fire off in the air. ‘his 
is an example of the latitude which it is 
intended to give the Resident Magis- 
trates—an example of the free hand you 
give them to enable them to put anyone 
they like into gaol. I hope the Govern- 
ment will not be unreasonable enough 
to insist upon the use of these words. 
In the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act of 1875 you used the word 
‘‘intimidation;”’ but you did not say 
‘intimidation towards a person,” as if 
intimidation was a weapon held up and 
brandished. Perhaps it meant that 
though you may not intimidate a person 
himself, you may do something to some 
member of his family and thereby in- 
timidate him; but that does not justify 
the use of words which are puerile; and, 
therefore, I trust the Government will 
leave them out. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 


25, leave out ‘‘or towards.” — (Jr. 
Chance.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. Gentleman has re- 
ferred to the Act of 1875, and he points 
out that it differs from the wording of 
the clause which we are now consider- 
ing. That Act is liable to be evaded. If 
the hon. Gentleman were to read the de- 
bates which took place in this House in 
1882 he would find it there stated by hon. 
Gentlemen who have had considerable 
experience in Ireland that though the 
section of the Act of 1875 to which he 
refers was a good one, so far as it went, 
it did not meet the difficulty in Ireland 
at that time. It does not meet the diffi- 
culty which exists now. The provision 
of that section, which forms, to some 
extent, the basis of this section of tke 
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Bill we are now considering, is not suffi- 
cient to deal with every form of intimi- 
dation in Ireland which has existed 
since 1881, more or less extensively, 
down to the present time. The hon. 
Gentleman asks, what is the meaning of 
introducing these words ? The meaning 
of introducing the words is, as I ex- 
plained in the House hours ago, that 
intimidation might not be directed to 
the individual himself—that is, that it 
might not be intimidation used by the 
person using it in the presence of the 
person against whom it is used—they 
might not be together—but it may be 
directed against a man through other 
channels, and by being directed through 
other channels may prevent that person 
from doing a great number of things 
which he has a legal right to do, by 
reason of thisintimidation being brought 
to bear upon him, There might be dis- 
cussion as to the best way of framing 
the clause to meet that point ; but it has 
been considered before that the phrase 
we here use does meet the difficulty. It 
has been clearly shown that there are 
many cases where the condition of things 
would not have been reached if it had 
not been for the adoption of these words. 
Under the circumstances, the Govern- 
ment do not see their way to the ac- 
ceptance of the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHANCE: I understand that 
the case of the Government is a very 
short and simple one. They admit that 
‘‘ intimidation” is the production of an 
effect by one person upon the mind of 
another person, but they wish to punish 
intimidation, while they are unable to 
point out a single individual on whose 
mind this effect has been produced. I 
leave the Committee to judge of that 
position. I ask the Government if they 
have any other reason to advance for 
the retention of these words? If what 
I have stated is their admission it is a 
very grave one. It is that they mean 
that ‘‘intimidation in the air” is an 
illegal act, and that they wish to punish, 
by six months’ imprisonment, people for 
doing acts which do not involve violence, 
and by which no single individual has 
been restricted in his action. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): The 


next Amendment which is in my name 
is in line 80, after “ persons,” to insert 
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“specified.” The point involved in this 
Amendment has already, in an indirect 
way, formed the subject of discussion. 
There is the example of a number of 
cases in which prosecutions were insti- 
tuted under the corresponding provisions 
of the Crimes Act. A number of parties 
were charged with intimidating persons 
unknown, and summonses were issued 
making a charge of intimidation, but 
without specifying the persons intimi- 
dated. It is needless to point out that 
that is a very unsatisfactory and im- 
proper course to take. In one of these 
cases an appeal was taken to the County 
Court Judge, and the County Court 
Judge decided that such a summons was 
bad in law, and refused to confirm the 
conviction of the magistrates, on the 
ground that the persons intimidated 
ought to have been stated. But in an- 
other case, where a number of appeals 
were made to the County Court Judge, 
where the same course had been taken 
by those issuing the summonses, the 
County Court Judge declined to take 
that view, and decided that the sum- 
monses were good in law. Whether or 
not such a course as that is good in law, 
the Bill ought to be made clear and pre- 
cise on the point. I do not know what 
the intention of the Government is; but, 
at any rate, the matter should be here 
debated and clearly decided. I may give, 
as a sample of the improper way in which 
the clause, as framed, may work, this 
fact. An hon. Friend of mine went down 
to Westmeath and made a speech there. 
At that time there was a great deal of 
agitation in the country with reference 
to the question of the labourers of Ire- 
land, and the action taken under the 
Labourers’ Act by the Poor Law Guar- 
dians. A favourite allegation of the 
landlords was that, however anxious 
they themselves might be to make con- 
cessions, the tenants were not disposed 
to accept them. Well, my hon. Friend, 
in making a speech in Westmeath, dis- 
cussed this view of the matter, and urged 
the County Authorities to treat their 
labourers properly, and said that if they 
did not take a proper view of the situa- 
tion and treat their labourers as they 
ought to be treated, there was a danger 
that the force of the agitation would be 
turned against themselves. For using 
these words he was brought up before 
two Resident Magistrates, charged with 
intimidating the farmers of Westmeath, 
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and thosetwo magistrates sentenced him to 
two months’ imprisonment, an imprison- 
ment that was confirmed on appeal by the 
County Court Judge—an individual who 
had himself got at variance with my hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. T. Harrington) 
in local politics in the County of Kerry. I 
think that is a very unsatisfactory state 
of things, and we have reason to believe 
that a similar state of things will arise 
under this Act unless precautions are 
taken. A clause against intimidation, 
general in its character, may be abused 
by the Resident Magistrates. Therefore, 
when the Government are re-enacting a 
provision of this sort, we have a right to 
ask them to insert some safeguard against 
an improper use of the section. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
30, after ‘‘ persons,” insert ‘ specified.”’ 
—(Jir. Maurice Healy. ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ specified ’ be there inserted.” 


Tart ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmezs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. Member who has 
moved this Amendment has himself 
stated, in the course of his observations, 
what must be in the recollection of the 
Committee—namely, that this subject 
has already been discussed at consider- 
able length. The discussion took place 
on one of the Amendments on Wednes- 
day, I think, on a previous portion of 
the clause. An Amendment was dis- 
cussed on the same basis as that on 
which the hon. Gentleman is now dis- 
cussing this proposal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
It was not on the same point. 

Mr. HOLMES: Practically it was 
the same point. The very instances the 
hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment were then quoted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: But not on the 
same point. 

Mr. HOLMES: That may be; but, 
as I say, the same instances were used. 
Our object in framing the clause as it 
stands is a very simple one. If intimi- 
dationis charged against certain persons, 
or against a certain class of persons, it 
may be utterly impossible to have it 
stated on the face of the summons 
what the names of the persons so inti- 
midated are. Intimidation in Ireland is 
constantly being directed not against a 
particular individual who can be named, 
but against several individuals—a class 
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of individuals residing in a particular 
= or district ; and we conceive that 
orm of intimidation should be punished, 
and therefore it would be impossible 
to limit the clause as suggested. The 
hon. Member refers to action which was 
taken under a previous Act. It would 
be impossible for us to check the 
difficulties the hon. Member referred 
to, because they are not in our know- 
ledge; but this I do know—that under 
the Act of 1882 proceedings were fre- 
quently taken, and taken with success, 
against persons who intimidated a num- 
ber of individuals, none of whom could 
be named, or none of whom it was pos- 
sible to name at thetime. The Govern- 
ment must insist on retaining the clause 
as it is drawn for the reasons that we 
urged when the matter was discussed 
for three hours on Wednesday last. It 
is not necessary for me, neither do I in- 
tend toreiterate the arguments then used. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has entirely 
mistaken the case of the previous 
Amendment to which he has referred ; 
and I am surprised that, with his legal 
acumen, he should have attempted to 
debauch the Committee with his legal 
opinion in a sense contrary to the fact. 
What was the previous Amendment ? 
Why, that you should compel the indi- 
viduals intimidated to take out the sum- 
monses themselves. That is a very 
different thing to the point involved in 
this Amendment. It would be a reflec- 
tion on the Chairman of Committees to 
suppose that he would allow a discus- 
sion to take place on an Amendment 
identical with one already disposed of. 
The object of the present Amendment is 
that when you take out a summons 
against a person for conspiracy, the per- 
son intimidated shall not be a person in 
the air, but a real individual. The 
Amendment really proceeds from the 
Conservative side of the House. The 
Conservative Party will have a great 
respect for Mr. Cross, now Lord Cross, 
especially as he is a Peer. What my 
hon. Friend asks for was inserted in the 
Act of 1875, because in that Act the 
persons complaining of intimidation 
were bound to nominate, so to speak, 
the individuals whose condnct they com- 
plained of. That Act said— 

** Any person who with the view of prevent- 
ing any other person from doing or abstaining 
from doing.” 
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[ Znterruption.| I do not complain. I 
rejoice at interruptions which we can 
understand, and can deal with in frag- 
ment. Ifthe hon. Gentleman will again 
favour me with his interruption I shall 
be delighted to deal with him. But he 
will not. The section of the Act I re- 
ferred to goes on to say— 


“Uses violence to or intimidates such other 
person, or his wife or children,” 


thereby showing that these persons to 
be intimidated must be particular per- 
sons, or their wives or children. They 
must be intelligible, individual persons, 
such as John Smith, or W. H. Smith, 
or anyone else. That being so, so long 
as you are able to deal with them as in- 
dividuals of flesh and blood, it is pos- 
sible for a defendant to rebut the 
charges. The Judges in all these 
actions pro and con must depend, to a 
large extent, upon your proofs; but if 
you say you are ‘intimidated in the 
air,” how is it possible that you can 
rebut the charges? If I am charged 
with intimidating a spirit—I will not 
say the spirit of any hon. Gentleman 
opposite—but of a person unknown—I 
cannot bring up that person unknown 
to prove that the charge is false, or I 
cannot cross-examine that person in 
proof of my position. But if I am 
accused of intimidating John Smith—I 
will not mention anybody else, I will 
stick to John Smith—I could bring up 
John Smith, and could show whether he 
was a person intimidated er not. That 
is a material point, and I will put that 
ease to the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, whoalways attends intelligently 
to what takes place in Committee, and 
does not give that perfunctory attention 
to what has taken place which some 
hon. Members upon that Bench do. If 
you are accused of intimidating A or B, 
you can bring up ,evidence to disprove 
that accusation; but if you are accused 
of intimidating Julius Cesar, or some 
person who is dead, or some person who 
is unknown, how is it possible for you 
to defend yourself? I maintain that it 
is in that view that this Amendment 
ought to be pressed. Suppose I am 
accused of intimidating a person un- 
known, how can I prove a negative ? 
But you look about for certain classes of 
persons, and you say this class of indi- 
viduals has been intimidated. I say, 
produce one specimen. You do nothing 
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of the kind; and I do putit to the Com- 
mittee whether that is a reasonable and 
a proper Code that is to exist for all 
time? I myself have intimidated people 
in speeches that I have made over and 
over again, and I am happy to say that 
I have brought them in that way into 
courses which are right. Lord Salis- 
bury endeavours to intimidate the Con- 
servative Members, and successfully, to 
go against that which they believe to be 
a right and just course. We say to the 
people of Ireland, if you grab land you 
are doing wrong, and certain regrettable 
consequences will follow. You say that 
is intimidating a person unknown ; and, 
being the master of legions, you say it is 
wrong, and it shall be punished. I ask 
you again to re-clothe yourselves in your 
Conservative mind as it existed in Anno 
Domini 1875, when you had no Liberal 
Unionists with you, when you were 
purely Conservative—before, so tospeak, 
the primrose had been crossed by the 
orchid. I do ask in these circumstances, 
if simply on the ground of defence, that 
you should allow us to defend ourselves. 
I have defended a good many men, and 
most of them unsuccessfully, I must 
confess, because most of the juries have 
been “‘ rigged.” It may have been my 
fault. I do beseech the Committee to 
allow us to have some opportunity of 
defending ourselves ; but if we are to be 
accused of intimidating persons who are 
unknown, I say it will be wholly impos- 
sible to have any line of defence under 
the circumstances. I therefore do hope 
that the Government will say that the 
Conservative Act of 1875, which was 
the intelligence and the wisdom of Par- 
liament of that day, and which is not 
yet out of date, shall guide them on the 
present occasion. And I do hope that 
the Government will see their way either 
to accept this Amendment, or to effect 
its object in some way more suitable to 
themselves. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
regret that the Attorney General is not 
here, as he might infuse a little common 
sense into the arguments from the other 
side of the House. If the Attorney 
General for Ireland had resisted the 
addition of this word on the ground 
that it was not necessary I could have 
understood him, though I could hardly 
agree with him; but when he contends 
that an intimidation which intimidates 


nobody is to be a crime and a mis- 
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demeanour punishable with six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, it is, to 
my mind, maintaining a very reductio ad 
absurdum of law. No one is injured. If 
anyone is injured he can be specified. 
No one is intimidated. If anyone is in- 
timidated he can be named. It is in- 
timidation in the abstract, and intimida- 
tion that intimidates nobody, no human 
being being injured. No human being 
being produced, that is what you call 
applying English law to Ireland. I 
was glad to hear, a few moments ag», 
that the last Amendment was passed on 
the ground that English law was not 
strong enough for Ireland, and yet pre- 
viously we were told that the Govern- 
ment were relying on the application of 
English law to Ireland. This is not 
the law of England or of Ireland, or of 
any rational country at all, and I hope 
hon. Members will go to a Division on 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CLANCY: I rise to reply to 
the remarks of the Irish Attorney Ge- 
neral. I may say, as many were not 
here a while ago, that some evidence 
was given of the working of the Intimi- 
dation Clause of the Act of 1882. We 
then instanced several cases of a most 
extraordinary character, and no answer 
whatever was attempted to be given to 
these illustrations. The illustrations 
which we have given have been taken 
from the reports in the public news- 
papers of Ireland, including the Tory 
papers of Dublin—the organs of Dublin 
Castle. They are perfectly impartial 
newspaper reports. This collection of 
cases has been before the Irish public 
for several years, and so far as I know 
no effective criticism has been directed 
against their truth or accuracy. These 
reports show that the most preposterous 
use—the most extravagant use—has been 
made of the Intimidation Clause of the 
Act of 1882, persons being prosecuted 
who really committed no offence at all; 
and now we have, for the first time, a 
defence suggested—namely, that these 
cases probably do not exist at all. If 
that is the only answer that can be given 
I am afraid it is a very insufficient one. 

Mr. T. P. GILL: I think this is one 
of the most important Amendments that 
has yet been moved. It touches a very 
vital principle in this Bill; and that the 
Government should sit down so quietly, 
and not merely refuse to accept the 
Amendment, but refuse to give a reason 
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for not accepting it, and say that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House should include this Amendment 
in what he considers trivial and not 
worthy of attention, is, I think, a very 
remarkable fact, and a very striking 
illustration of the spirit in which the 
Government are regarding the attempt 
we are making to modify the severity of 
this Bill. It is a principle new to 
English law that a person is to be 
charged with a specific offence when a 
charge of violence or intimidation to- 
wards another person is made, and when 
the person alleged to be intimidated or 
to be injured is not to be named in the 
summons. The effect of the clause as it 
stands, and if unamended, will be that 
persons and prisoners charged with in- 
timidation under this Act will be abso- 
lutely deprived of anything like a 
tangible defence ; because if you charge 
a man with intimidation, and do not 
mention the person whom he is alleged 
to have intimidated, I really do not see 
how a man can defend himself, and the 
framing of the clause in this fashion 
through the rejection of this Amend- 
ment, at any rate, simply means that 
the Government deliberately undertake 
to strike away from the persons to be 
charged with intimidation under this 
Act their only possible and proper 
method of defence. I really think that 
this is one of the Amendments which, if 
this Bill is to be anything like an honest 
adherence to the pretensions that the 
Government put forward in support of 
their Bill, should meet with acceptance 
from the other side of the House. We 
should like to hear from any English 
Law Officer who is familiar with in- 
stances which are occurring every day 
in England, and whose mind is not de- 
moralized with familiarity with the 
freedom with which Irish magistrates 
and Judges and Law Officers deal with 
the law which they have to administer 
in Ireland—I should like to ask one of 
those Gentlemen to get up and either 
persuade his Colleagues on the Tory 
Benches to accept the Amendment, or 
else give us good reason why he thinks 
this very simple, but, at the same time, 
very important Amendment is to be 
rejected without a word of explanation. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.): I quite 
agree with the observations of my hon. 
Friend, and I consider with him that 
this is a very important Amendment. 


Mr. T. P. Gill 
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I would go further, and would say that 
it would be more candid on the part of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite to say 
that they object to the retention of this 
word ‘‘ intimidation,” and to be ready 
to substitute for it a more intelligible 
and less drastic word. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is speaking to an Amendment which 
has been disposed of. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): There is something to be 
said with regard to the word proposed 
to be inserted, which I have had occa- 
sion to say before. We have often come 
to turning points inthese debates. Every- 
one fancies he sees a turning point, and 
I fancy I see a turning point between 
the punishment of bond fide intimidation 
practised on individuals, and the con- 
demnation which may be put by Resi- 
dent Magistrates on public speeches or 
published articles in newspapers. I 
do think that this is not too much to ask 
that persons should be specified, either 
the individuals or those classes that are 
intimidated. I base my argument in 
this way. I think it would be impos- 
sible for the Government to prove their 
case, if they do not allege that some 
person or class of persons were intimi- 
dated. I suppose it is only a waste of 
time, as usual, to try and impress these 
facts on the Government. To my mind 
the position of the Government is logi- 
cally clear enough ; they want, or affect 
to want, to punish in Ireland, not merely 
criminals by act, but also criminals by 
word—that inconvenient class of persons 
who may stand up on public platforms 
and denounce individuals to their pos- 
sible hurt. I quite agree that those who 
direct their speeches at individuals, either 
to intimidate or threaten them, ought to 
be punished ; but, at the same time, I 
think that the Government ought con- 
sistently with that to safeguard the 
right of free speech and the right of 
free writing in the public Press. Unless 
this Amendment is made, the Govern- 
ment, through their underlings, the Re- 
sident Magistrates, will have the right 
to bring up any newspaper writer or 
public speaker—in fact, any man who 
may venture to think aloud in Ireland— 
and to allege that he has been guilty of 
intimidation, while they need not specify 
the intimidation. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I hope the hon. Member for 
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Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy) will not sus- 
pect me of being iatimidated by Lord 
Salisbury, or of having the least desire 
to dissent from the view the hon. Mem- 
ber has expressed of his sense of the 
importance of the insertion of the word 
“specify.” But I hold that in the 
stand which the Government have, wisely 
or unwisely, taken—unwisely, as I think 
—it is not profitably taking up the time 
of the Committee to dwell any further 
upon this Amendment. I respectfully 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman that he 
should withdraw this proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Mr. Courtney, I desire to sub- 
mit to the Government and the Commit- 
tee the reasonableness of making a 
slight verbal alteration in the first 
words of the 26th line. As the clause 
at present runs— 

“Any person who shall wrongfully, and 
without legal authority, use violence or intimi- 
dation to, or towards any person or persons with 
the view to cause any person or persons either 
to do,”’ &c. 


The alteration I suggest is that instead 
of the last ‘‘ any” there should be in- 
serted the word ‘‘ such,” so that it will 
read ‘‘ with the view to cause such per- 
son or persons to do,” &c. It may appear 
that that is open to the objection urged 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland some time ago in 
regard to another Amendment—namely, 
that it is restrictive of the clause as it is 
at present drafted. It is clear that the 
present wording of the clause is open 
to very serious objection. The idea of 
a man intimidating one person with a 
view to cause another person to do 
something or other is a little too far 
fetched. I dare say the Government 
will be prepared to adopt the Amend- 
ment ; if so, I will not dwell upon it at 
any length. But what I want to point 
out is this—that at present, as the clause 
stands, you may have A summoned for 
intimidating B with the view not to 
cause B to do athing, but with the 
view of causing C to induce D to doa 
thing. With a telescopic clause of this 
kind, it is impossible to say what a man 
may not be charged with in reference to 
the effect of his action on three or four 
parties of whose very existence he may 
not have had any more information than 
the manin the moon, I beg to move 
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the substitution of the word “such” 
for “ any.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
26, omit the first ‘‘any,” and insert 
** such.” —( Mr. Arthur O° Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘any’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, 
E.): I think the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
A. O’Connor) will see we cannot accept 
the Amendment, if he reflects that the 
intimidation directed against a wife to 
induce the husband not to do that which 
he has a right to do would be by this 
Amendment excluded from the purview 
of this clause. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: In that 
case action could be taken under the 
Bill against the intimidator. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Moreover, 
the definition of the word ‘ intimida- 
tion ” would cover the case the right 
hon. Gentleman puts. The word “ inti- 
midation ”’ includes 

“any words or acts intended or calculated to 
put any person in fear of any injury or danger to 
himself, or to any member of his family, or to 
any person in his employment, or in fear of any 
injury to or loss of property, business, employ- 
ment, or means of living.” 

I think the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) ought really to master 
his own Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY : It is rather 
a hopeless task to move Amendment 
after Amendment; but I do ask the Go- 
vernment to consider the Amendment, 
No. 76, which stands in the name of my 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Donegal (Mr. O’Doherty). I think that 
if they do they will see that the words 
my hon. Friend proposes to insert will 
not materially weaken the powers given 
by this section. All the Amendment 
proposes to do is, that if the act which 
a party has a legal right to do is an act 
involving the violation of a contract or 
honourable obligation, that then persons 
shall have the right of animadversion. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 27, after ‘‘ have,” insert 
“without violation of a contract or breach of 
honourable obligation.””"—(Mr. Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 
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Epwarp Crarke) (Plymouth): The pro- 
posed words are entirely unnecessary, 
and really throw doubt on the words of 
the clause as they already stand: 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I do not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
can have considered the Amendment 
carefully. The meaning of the Amend- 
ment is this—that if the act which it is 
sought to prevent by intimidation is of 
such acharacter that it would itself in- 
volve a breach of contract or breach 
of honourable obligation the Resident 
Magistrate is not to have the power of 
giving six months’ imprisonment be- 
cause the party who was injured by the 
breach of ecntract or honourable obliga- 
tion chooses to animadvert upon the 
breach of contract in a manner which 
the Resident Magistrate chooses to con- 
strue into intimidation. That is the 
effect of the Amendment, and I really do 
not think that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General under- 
stands it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Mr. 
Courtney, Amendment, No. 82, is an 
Amendment which is designed to pro- 
tect persons in Ireland who are simply 
exercising their legal rights. It is 
greatly to be apprehended that if the 
clause passes in its present shape Resi- 
dent Magistrates will use it in a very 
improper manner, in order to force 
people to do what there is no obligation 
on them to do, but the omission of 
which they will construe into acts of in- 
timidation. It raises in an indirect man- 
ner the question of exclusive dealing, on 
which we have never yet expressly had 
a decision ofthe Committee. Now, Sir, 
what I say is this—that as long as a man 
keeps within his legal rights no punish- 
ment ought to be inflicted upon him, no 
matter what Resident Magistrates may 
think about his action. If I, Sir, being 
a shopkeeper, and not being a licensed 
victualler or anyone under a legal obli- 
gation to supply certain goods, exercise 
my legal right and choose not to sell my 
goods to a particular person, I ought to 
be at liberty to take that course. Again, 
if Lam a buyer at a fair, and choose not 
to buy of some person who has done 
something I dislike, surely I am only 
exercising my legal right if I do not 
buy from such a man, and ought not to 
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be punished. The (Government pro- 
fesses to be anxious to prevent intimida- 
tion. This is an Amendment to prevent 
intimidation by Resident Magistrates 
and other gentlemen occupying official 
positions in Ireland. It is an Amend- 
ment designed to preserve their legal 
rights to that vast body of the Queen’s 
subjects in Ireland who take views upon 
political matters which are, no doubt, 
very offensive to Government officials in 
Ireland, but which, notwithstanding, it 
is perfectly competent for them to take. 
These persons ought not to be at the 
mercy of officious constables and Resi- 
dent Magistrates who may choose to 
construe very innocent acts as acts of 
intimidation. I hope the Government, 
who say there is no freedom in Ireland, 
and that this Act is brought in to 
secure liberty for the people, will accept 
this Amendment, which is designed to 
preserve to a large class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Ireland the enjoyment 
of their legal rights. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 34, after “doing,” insert— 
‘*Provided nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to oblige or compel anybody to do 
any act which he has a legal right to abstain 
from doing, or to abstain from doing any act 
which he has a legal right to do.” —(Mr. 
Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Mr. Courtney, I confess I have 
difficulty in understanding the meaning 
of the words which are proposed by the 
hon. Member. As far as I can see, there 
is nothing in the Bill which does compel 
anyone to do anything whatever; cer- 
tainly there is nothing to 

“compel anybody to do any act which he 
has a legal right to abstain from doing, or to 
abstain from doing any act which he has a 
legal right to do.” 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I can- 
not understand at all the observations of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland. The 
ground upon which the Government 
cannot condescend to accept the pro- 
posal of my hon. Friend (Mr. Maurice 
Healy) is that there is nothing in this 
section which compels anyone to do or 
not to do anything within his legal 
rights. A few moments ago the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman referred to what 
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“took place in 1882; but he need not have 


gone back so far—it would have been 
enough had he remembered what took 

lace a few days ago. I recollect dis- 
tinctly that when we were discussing the 
1st sub-section of this clause the case of 
the Government was that they created 
no crime whatever by the clause; and 
yet, later on, the Attorney General for 
England (Sir Richard Webster) moved 
words limiting the clause, by declaring 
that nothing shall be punishable except 
that which is already punishable by law. 
Under those circumstances, it must be 
assumed that the Government did intend 
to alter the law. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Holmes) had 
difficulty in understanding to what this 
Amendment would apply. I will give 
him an instance; suppose you went along 
a road whistling, it would apply to that. 
I know you have a perfect right to 
whistle on the road, yet we know that a 
boy of 12 years was committed to gaol 
for whistling at a policeman. I believe 
his sentence was afterwards commuted 
on technical grounds; but, at any rate, 
he was convicted by a Resident Magis- 
trate, or two Resident Magistrates, of 
the very grave offence of whistling in 
the public streets. This Amendment 
would act as an indication to the Resi- 
dent Magistrates that, although the 
Government did intend to give them 
enormous powers, they did not intend 
that the powers should be used for the 
purpose of punishing people for doing 
what they are perfectly entitled to do at 
present. This Amendment cannot pos- 
sibly do any harm if the Government are 
anxious that the Act should be properly 
and fairly administered. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): The Govern- 
ment now seek to get rid of an Amend- 
ment by saying they do not understand 
it, and they are sure hon. Members op- 
posite do not understand it. That is a 
very easy form of argument ; but I 
think it has been proved all through 
these debates that we do understand 
what we are aiming at. Our object is 
not to give power to irresponsible tri- 
bunals of such a character as will enable 
them to play ducks and drakes with 
justice in Ireland. This Amendment is, 
in our opinion, exceedingly important, 
for it aims at preventing a grossly im- 
proper use of the powers given by this 
clause to Resident Magistrates. Under 
this clause, as it stands, there is no doubt 
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in the world that the tenant who refuses 
to buy from his landlord at some exor- 
bitant rate may be brought up and 
sentenced by the two gentlemen to whom 
the power of adjudicating will be en- 
trusted; he may be charged with in- 
timidation or exclusive dealing, because 
he has refused to do something which 
his landlord may desire him todo. We 
are strongly of opinion that we ought to 
press this Amendment to a Division; 
and I certainly think our constituents 
would be very discontented if we did 
not divide upon this occasion. I hope 
the Government will come to some rea- 
sonable understanding with us upon this 
very proper proposal of ours. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
It is very refreshing that we can propose 
Amendments which the Government do 
not understand. We have hitherto been 
met by every form of excuse for the non- 
acceptance of our Amendments ; but this 
is the first time we have had the reason 
assigned that the Government cannot 
understand what we propose. We put 
an intelligent form of words on the 
Paper, and the Government simply say, 
‘* We do not understand it.” The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
the other night said that an Amendment 
did not make the words of the Act any 
clearer: it seems that you are reduced to 
two replies ; the first is, that the Amend- 
ment does not make the Act any clearer ; 
and, secondly, that the Government do 
not understand what is proposed. This 
is a very convenient way of voting away 
the liberties of a people; but I submit 
that when you are dealing with a 
tribunal composed of Resident Magis- 
trates the Government ought readily to 
accept Amendments providing that any 
acts legal in themselves should not be 
punishable. That is all this Amendment 
provides. In the section it is provided 
that a person who refuses to deal with 
another shall be penalized. The Govern- 
ment have been stumping the country 
with the idea that people have been de- 
prived of the necessaries of life by 
reason of what they call ‘‘ exclusive 
dealing; ’’ but, under this Bill, persons 
will be compelled to buy from people as 
well as to sell to them. I presume that 
this Amendment deals with that par- 
ticular direction of affairs. Ifa man has 
cows to sell he shall not be able to com- 
pel people to buy his cows. Ido think 
that, under the circumstances, the Go- 
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vernment might provide a little illumi- 
nation to their own minds by reading 
the wordsof the Amendment. We have 
reached the most extraordinary pass that 
the Government propose to get rid of 
Amendments by reason of the languor, 
or pretended languor, of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who illustrates his 
languor by his posture at the present 
moment, or by the mental languor of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, who says 
he will not apply his mind to the under- 
standing of our Amendments. I will 
not refer to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, because he understands everything 
that is said and done in this House; it 
would be unfair to apply any ordinary 
rules to the righthon. Gentleman. But 
I will take as the apex of intelligence 
on legal points the Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Gibson), and ask him 
whether there is anything in this Amend- 
ment which the Government can really 
object to? This is a proposal that 
nothing in this clause shall be construed 
to oblige any person to do any act which 
he has a legal right to abstain from 
doing. For instance, if land-grabbers 
ean allege they have been prevented 
from selling their cows by particular 
people, these people will be sentenced 
for refusing to buy the cows, because 
the Resident Magistrates, knowing 
nothing about the matter, will side with 
the land-grabbers. I will recall to the 
English minda very old maxim, “Do unto 
othersas you would be done by.”” Would 
Englishmen propose to apply this section 
to themselves ; if this is so good for Ire- 
land why do you not apply it tv England ; 
why do you not provide that the require- 
ments of this section shall be applied to 
your own dealings in this country ? 
You will not do that. Something may 
be said in favour of making it penal to 
refuse to sell to individuals ; but, at any 
rate, why should the refusal to buy be 
made a penal offence? The Government 
say they desire nothing that they would 
not make the lawin England. If that 
is so, I should imagine that when an 
Amendment is proposed providing that 
no act legal in itself shall be construed by 
the Resident Magistrates to be illegal the 
Government would have jumped at it, if 
we can eonccive the right hon. Gentleman 
the ChiefSecretary for Ireland indulging 
in any such activity. The Attorney 
General for Ireland says he cannot under- 
stand the Amendment. I would like to 
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ask the right hon. and learned Gentlee 
man, if he were in Court, would it be 
fair to meet an argument by saying he 
could not understand it? He must un- 
derstand the Amendment; he is paid to 
understand it; and I submit that there 
is nothing clearer to the ordinary mind 
than to say that if a particular act 
is legal in itself it shall not be 
rendered illegal by any construction of 
law. To refuse to buy from any indivi- 
dual is a perfectly legal proceeding. 
The Government, only a half-an-hourago, 
set forth by adopting a system of ex. 
clusive dealing. They said that there 
are certain Amendments they will ex- 
clusively deal with, and that there are 
other Amendments they will not deal 
with at all; they really mean to Boycott 
certain Amendments, and allow me to 
say that is what we complain about. If 
you say it is fair, we say, from our point 
of view, our proceedings are equally fair. 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury—who is the chief 
of the tribe of exclusive dealers—I ask 
him to say whether he does not consider 
it is a perfectly legal thing to refuse to 
buy from persons of opposite politics ? 
I am sure the right hon. Gentleman will 
say that such a thing is perfectly legiti- 
mate. Under those circumstances, I ask 
the Government to reconsider their de- 
cision. It is really prolonging debate 
for the Government to treat us as they 
are treating us at the present time. Be- 
sides, the present system of dealing with 
Amendments is not a wise one; because 
all the Amendments they are now pass- 
ing by can be put down as new clauses, 
If you treat our Amendments with con- 
tempt now, we shall simply be compelled 
to bring them forward as new clauses 


upon Report. I trust the Government . 


will see their way to act in a logical 
manner in regard to the reasonable 
Amendments we propose. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): If 
there is anything more likely to occur 
than another, it is that a hunt in a cer- 
tain district will be stopped, and there 
is nothing more certain than that 
farmers have a perfect right to prevent 
hunting over land in their possession. 
The Attorney General for Ireland will 
not deny that the holder and occupier 
of land has a perfect right to prevent 
people from hunting over his ground. 

ow, what occurred in the County of 
Waterford in December, 1883? On the 
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22nd of that month, 34 tenant farmers 
and labourers were prosecuted for inter- 
fering with the meet of the Curraghmore 
Hunt. The majority were respectable 
men, but that did not prevent their 
being prosecuted. The evidence against 
them simply established the fact that 
they shouted, but committed no violence, 
or used any threats. Well, for morely 
assembling together and shouting, some 
of these men were sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour, others 
were sentenced to 14 days’ imprison- 
ment, and an application to have the 
imprisonment incressed to a month for 
the purpose of having an appeal, was 
actually refused by the Resident Magi- 
strates. On this occasion a rather re- 
markable incident occurred, and one 
which is extremely suggestive, and 
which shows what will happen under 
the administration of Acts like this. On 
the table were found printed forms of 
committal regularly filled up and only 
awaiting the magistrate’s signature, the 
name of tho convicted, and the amount 
of punishment awarded. It was quite 
evident the forms were filled up before 
the conclusion of the case, and imme- 
diately after the witnesses for the prose- 
eution had given their evidence. I 
should like to know what answer the 
Attorney General for Ireland has for a 
caselike this; he cannot deny it occurred. 
If he does deny it, I refer him to the 
public newspapers of thetime, December, 
1883; he will find the case reported in 
the Tory Papers as well as in the Na- 
tionalist papers. If he denies that this 
thing has happened, will he deny that it 
may happen under the present Act, and 
will he deny that it will be a reasonable 
thing to prevent such a case recurring. 
It is perfectly preposterous to imagine 
that a farmer in Ireland has not a per- 
fect right to prevent any landlord he 
chooses from hunting over his land; and 
under this Act, unless this Amendment 
is adopted, you will have plenty of 
prosecutions in Ireland of farmers ob- 
noxious to particular landlords for pre- 
venting them hunting. All I can say is, 
that I do not think it will conduce to the 
peace and good order of Ireland to have 
a clause like this, capable of being 
worked in such a fashion. If the Bill 
of the Government is to produce disorder, 
their wishes will speedily be realized. 
Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I think that after the speeches which 
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have been addressed to the Committee 
recently, the Government can scarcely 
plead obtusenoss in regard to this 
Amendment. I think its scope is clear ; 
it is a protection against an ill use of the 
clause as it stands. We have had the 

ossible manner in which the clause can 

e applied fairly illustrated by the case 
of hunting, and I can endorse everything 
said by my hon. Friend (Mr. Claney) in 
regard to the manner ift which this 
clause will be made to apply in order to 
compel people to allow hunting to take 
place over their lands. Unless this 
Amendment be accepted, the Act will be 
reduced to an absurdity. The police, in 
the tyrannousexercise of their discretion, 
will commit such acts as will reduce the 
Act of Parliament to an absurdity. The 
police, I know, will be tempted to compel 
one labourer to speak to another. We 
have had the case of a boy being brought 
up for whistling at a policeman; is it not 
possible to conezive the case of a man 
being brought up for not speaking to 
his neighbour? ‘The police may compel 
shopkeepers to sell to people whom they 
have no desire to trade with; they may 
compel a baker to sell his last loaf of 
bread to an obnoxious individual, al- 
though that loaf may be required for 
hisown family. [Zaughter.| Itis quite 
possible that these things may be done 
in Ireland; it isa very easy matter to 
laugh at these things, but I can assure 
hon. Members that they are very likely 
tooccur. After the illustrations we have 
given, the Goverament ought to accept 
the Amendment. 


Question put, and negalived. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
Mr. Courtney, I beg to propose the 
omission of the word “‘ riot,’”’ in line 35. 
No doubt, hon. Members of the Com- 
mittee understand by “ riot’ some very 
serious occurrence. The ordinary idea 
is that a riot means the breaking of 
heads and great danger to property ; 
but in point of law it is nothing of the 
kind; I will give a simple illustration. 
If two or three persons, one of them be- 
lieving he has a right to get possession 
of a farm from which he has been 
evicted, join together and use violent 
language or violent gestures and take 
possession of the farm, that in law is a 
riot. Now, the Attorney General for 
Treland, Iam sure, will not contradict 
that. It is most important when we are 
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dealing with an agrarian question about 
which there are a great many disputes, 
that we should not put it in the hands 
of Resident Magistrates, as is contem- 
plated by this sub-section. If half-a- 
dozen people, as constantly happens, 
take possession of a farm, I donot think 
it ought to be within the power of a 
Resident Magistrate to punish the people 
by sentencing them to six months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. I am 
sure that is never intended. I do not 
know whether it is intended by the Go- 
vernment, but I do not think it is in- 
tended by the Committee. The Resident 
Magistrates of Ireland ought not to be 
entrusted with such power, and, there- 
fore, I move this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
35, leave out “‘ riot or.””—( Mr. Anderson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ riot or’ stand part of tne Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I object to the Amendment. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
think that the Amendment is a perfectly 
reasonable one. The riots of which the 
Government complain are generally riots 
which take place at evictions, and a riot 
taking place on such an occasion would 
be quite covered by the Ist sub-section 
dealing with a conspiracy, or by the sub- 
head of Sub-section 2 of the clause which 
deals with assaults committed on officers 
of the law in administ-ation of the law. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 


Central): Mr. Courtney, I now rise to 
move the omission of the words “or un- 
lawful assembly.” I think, no doubt, 
I shall be met with the usual stock argu- 
ment that these words were included in 
the Act of 1882. That was so; but we 
must look at these words in connection 
with Clause 7 of this Bill, which will 
carry the matter infinitely further than 
was ever contemplated in the Act of 
1882. In the discussion on the Act of 
1882 it was promised by the then Go- 
vernment that that Act should never be 
put in force for the purpose of put- 
ting a stop to political agitation of any 
kind, and as a matter of fact, it was 
never so used; and I am informed that 
there never was a prosecution under this 
particular section to which we are now 
referring. In this Bill hon, Members 


Mr. Anderson 
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will see, on referring to Clause 7, that 
it will be possible for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to proclaim and prohibit at any 
time any association which he believes 
to be dangerous, and having so declared 
the association to be a dangerous one, 
then any meeting of any kind or as- 
sembly in connection with that associa- 
tion would become an unlawful meet- 
ing, and under the clause now before 
the Committee, it will be possible for 
any person taking part in any such 
meeting, or practically any part in 
the combination alluded to in Clause 
7, will become liable to be imprisoned 
with hard labour for six months. That 
appears to me to be a very dangerous 
power to give to Resident Magistrates. 
You are practically giving power to the 
Lord Lieutenant to put an end to every 
kind of political agitation, or to any 
combination of an agrarian character. 
However, I do not propose now to enter 
fully into a discussion of Clause 7; but I 
mention it for the purpose of showing 
that we must scrutinize very closely the 
section now under consideration. What 
I want to understand from the Govern- 
ment, in the first place, is what they in- 
tend by the words, ‘‘ unlawful assembly ;” 
and, secondly, what they intend by 
“take part in any riot or unlawful 
assembly.” It is quite true that there 
are certain dicta of the Judges which 
would carry “‘ unlawful assembly” very 
far, and, I believe, it has been said by 
some people that the mere assembling 
together for an unlawful purpose is an 
unlawful assembly ; but, so far as I can 
make out, that is not the view of the 
best lawyers on the subject, and that 
unlawful assembly has a much more, a 
very much more restricted sense. In 
the Criminal Code an unlawful as- 
sembly is defined as an assembly of 
three or more persons to carry out any 
common purpose in such a manner as to 
disturb the peace or to provoke other 
persons to disturb the peace tumultu- 
ously. What I wish to ascertain from 
the Attorney General for Ireland, or 
from the Attorney General for EngJand, 
is that whether in that restricted sense 
they understand the words ‘unlawful 
assembly,” or whether they understand 
them in the much vaguer and wider 
sense? What is the meaning of the 
words ‘‘ take part in?’’ I have consulted 
able lawyers on this question, and many 
of them believe that the words “ take 
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part in” mean merely being present at 
an assembly. © Well, is that the sense 
in which the Government intend these 
words to be construed? Do they really 
mean that persons merely being present 
at such meetings will be liable to be im- 
prisoned for six months with hard 
labour ? On this point there have been 
yarious decisions given in the Law 
Courts, and although I do not find that 
any person has ever been indicted for 
taking part in an unlawful assembly— 
the indictments generally run for tumul- 
tuous and unlawful assembly, which is a 
very different thing. A very important 
case arose out of the Gravesend election 
in 1869, and in that case it was laid 
down that any persons who were pre- 
sent at a tumultuous and riotous meet- 
ing, but did not actually take part in the 
riot, although they were immediately 
concerned with persons who did take 
part in it, were not guilty of any offence. 
The Court even held that the person 
who actually employed a number of 
persons who took part in the riot, was 
not guilty of any offence. Do the Go- 
verment mean to convey that persons 
present at a meeting are to be liable to 
be indicted ? These words are apparently 
unknown to the law at present, certainly 
they have never been included in any 
indictment. At present, I do not wish 
to do more than raise the question as to 
what is the real meaning of these words. 
As they stand, they are words of the 
very vaguest description, and are not 
such as can safely be interpreted by that 
very ignorant class of persons—namely, 
the Resident Magistrates. At present, 
there is always the protection of a jury 
and the higher Judges of the land in 
such cases, whereas, now, what is pro- 
posed is to relegate these cases to in- 
feriorCourts. I beg to move the omission 
of the words. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
35 and 36, leave out, “‘ unlawful as- 
sombly.”—( d/r. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘unlawful assembly’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, K.): I may reassure the right 
hon. Gentleman, with regard to the first 
part of his remarks, by reminding him 
of a tact he will not dispute—namely, 
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that he himself voted for a precisely 
similar clause in 1882. I cannot agree 
that this is not a legitimate argument to 
use; however, I will not refer to the 
action of previous Parliaments, but will 
deal with this sub-section on its merits. 
I would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man of a fact with which, I think, he 
can hardly be acquainted, though the 
Attorney General for Ireland has just 
alluded to it—namely, that last Wednes- 
day the Committee decided to extend 
this particular sub-section, not merely 
to proclaimed districts, but to unpro- 
claimed districts. The hon. Member for 
Cork told us just now that he did not at all 
believe that the section was good, but that 
if it were adopted it should be adopted 
impartially. If the thing is bad in itself 
it ought to be restricted to the narrowest 
possible limits. If the Committee de- 
cided that it should be extended to the 
whole of Ireland, whether the whole of 
Ireland was proclaimed or not, I take 
it it was the fact that the whole of the 
Committee were of opinion that the pro- 
vision is in itself a good one. What we 
know of recent Irish history is ample 
ground for thinking that that opinion is 
correct. Why do hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway desire the provision to be 
extended to the whole of Ireland? The 
reason probably is that they think the 
Government would not proclaim Ulster, 
where there are likely to be unlawful 
meetings which should be dealt with 
summarily. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: No; riots. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member included the whole of the sec- 
tion. The argument was that there 
might be unlawful assemblies, and that 
these should be dealt with summarily. 
Undoubtedly, what we know of judicial 
proceedings in Ireland confirms that 
view. What was it that constantly 
happened at the trials which were held 
after the Belfast riots? Why, it hap- 
pened that the Judge frequently in- 
structed the jury that those who were 
brought up for trial were not guilty of 
riot, but were guilty of taking part in 
an unlawful assembly; and it was on 
that instruction from the Judge that the 
jury found them guilty. If that course 
had not been adopted by the Judge 
these people could not have been found 
guilty of unlawful assembly. They 
could have been found guilty of riot; 
but they would not have been open to 
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summary jurisdiction. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite says that in these 
cases accused persons ought to have the 
protection of a jury. The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot be aware that a Royal 
Commission sat on the Belfast riots and 
reported on this very question ; and, ac- 
cording to the Report of that Royal 
Commission, one of the things recom- 
mended for the prevention of these riots 
—which are a disgrace to Ireland, and 
I here speak of Ireland as a whole—was 
the adoption of a summary mode of 
dealing with the offenders. If the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is carried it would be impossible to 
ag rioters in the North of Ireland 

y summary conviction. I have not 
rested my case on the precedent of the 
Act of 1882, but I have rested myself on 
facts which are notorious. I haveshown 
the Committee that the Report of the 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into this question of rioting in the North 
of Ireland conclusively proves that if 
this Amendment is carried a blow will 
be struck against public peace and order 
in that part of the country; and for this 
reason, if for no other, I would ask the 
Committee to reject the Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman has asked 
one or two questions upon legal points 
which I think he ought not to have 
asked. He asked what taking part in 
an assembly was? I would reply to his 
question that taking part in an assembly 
is a question of fact, and means, not 
being present in the neighbourhood of 
such an assembly, but taking part in it 
and voting at it. But I am not capable 
of entering into legal discussions with 
the right hon. Gentleman upon imagi- 
nary cases. Taking part in an assembly, 
I say, is a question of fact which has 
consequently to be decided by the tri- 
bunals of the country, and the tribunals 
which exist in Ireland are perfectly com- 
petent to determine such cases. The 
reasons I have given, drawn entirely 
from the North of Ireland, are quite 
sufficient, I think, to convince the Com- 
mittee that whatsoever else we do, we 
should seriously weaken the strength of 
the clause if we were to accept this 
Amendment. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I would press Her Majesty’s 
Government to answer this question as 
to what the meaning of taking part in an 
assembly is? Does it mean simply vot- 
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ing ata meeting? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself has drawn a distinction 
between taking part in a meeting and 
taking an ‘‘ active” part in one. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have done 
nothing of the kind. I have drawn no 
distinction; but have said that taking 
part in an unlawful assembly means 
taking an active part. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Then I ask 
what taking an active part in a meeting 
is? This is an important question, and 
I desire to know who are to be held the 
persons taking an active part in an un- 
lawful assembly—is it those who are pre- 
sent at the meeting; is it those who 
summon the meeting; or those who vote 
at the meeting? Does it include these? 
The right hon. Gentleman says that it 
does not mean those who are in the 
neighbourhood of the meeting and are 
not taking part in it. 

Mr. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, Atter- 
cliffe): I observe thera is anothor ques- 
tion which has been asked and has not 
yet been answered by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. It is a most important question, 
andit is whether or not the Government 
intend to limit by this Act the definition 
of ‘unlawful assembly?” [* No, 
No!” ] Ifthey do not, I presume the 
‘‘unlawful assembly ” which is intended 
to be meant by this Act is unlawful 
assembly as known to Common Law in 
England, and not as known or as defined 
by this Act, or as known under the head- 
ing of an assembly of a dangerous asso- 
ciation, I think the Committee can 
hardly be aware of the extremely vague 
terms in which “ unlawful assembly” 
under the Common Law of England has 
been described. I will simply quote one 
case to show how enormously wide the 
description of ‘ unlawful assembly,” as 
it has been laid down, is. I will mention 
the well-known case of the Peterloo 
massacre, where the Judge laid down 
and defined the law as to unlawful 
assemblies in these words— 


‘* All persons assembled to sow sedition and 
bringing into contempt the Constitution are in 
an unlawful assembly. All persons assembled 
in furtherance of this object are unlawfully 
assembled.” 


I may mention, also, the fact that per- 
sons have been convicted under indict- 
ments in this country framed in tho fol- 
lowing language : — 
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“For unlawfully, maliciously, and seditiously 


meeting for the purpose of exciting discontent | 


and disaffection, and inciting the subjects of the 
Queen to hatred and contempt of the Govern- 
ment and Constitution of this Realm as by law 
established.” 


| Ministerial cheers. | 
cheer that language; but I say that the 
only thing that bas prevented that law 
from being grossly abused in this country 
has been the right of trial by jury, and 
if this law is to be laid down as applic- 
able to Ireland, and if Resident Magis- 


ask whether there is a Resident Magis- 
trate in Ireland who will not consider 
every political meeting of every sort or 
kind in Ireland an “unlawful assembly ?”’ 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I think I can describe to 
the right hon. Gentleman what is meant 
by taking an active part in a meeting. 
He first attempted to draw a distinction 
between taking a part and taking an 
“active” part. I think I heard him 
ask whether the reporters who come to 
attend a meeting or an unlawful assem- 
bly would be considered by the Resident 
Magistrate as taking part in that un- 
lawful assembly and would come under 
that Act? Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite do me the favour to say 
whether those people would come under 
the Act or not? He is silent; but the 
Resident Magistrates—I am speaking 
from their recorded action—are not 
silent upon the point. We have a case 
where two reporters were sent to prison 
for four months for attending a meeting 
in the erdinary course of their duty, just 
asa French journalist or English journal- 
ist might be sent to prison at any moment 
for doing so. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Ishouldlike 
to ask upon what kind of evidence is a 
person to be convicted ? As I have always 
understood the law in this country, or the 
practice of this country, people are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of any punishment on 
taking part in meetings; and above all 
things it is required that there shculd 
be the fullest proof that a meeting did 
take place, and that the people refused 
to disperse when called upon to do so, 
and that there was violence exercised. 
I have had a wide experience in these 
matters, and in many instances I have 
attended the places where the meetings 
were proclaimed and forbidden to be 


| ing. 


id S- | some people in the streets. 
trates are to administer the law as laid | 
down in those terms, I should like to |} 
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held, and there can be no doubt that the 
mere fact of my presence at those places, 
in numberless instances, would have 


_ been held by the police to constitute in 
'the case of the people gathered there 

‘taking active part in an unlawful as- 
Hon. Gentlemen | sembly. In Rosslea, for instance, no 
meeting took place, aad there was not 


the slightest intention to hold any meet- 
The police, however, and the Go- 
vernment reporter stated that a meeting 
did take place, and the police dispersed 
Though I 
say no meeting was held, and though it 
was not proposed to hold a public meet- 
ing, nevertheless, the police charged the 
people and scattered them, and there 


; cannot be the slightest doubt that if 


this section of this Bill had been in force 
at that time, the people in the streets of 
Rosslea would have been liable to be 
brought up and convicted for taking 
part in an ‘‘ unlawful assembly ” on the 
evidenceof the very policeman who appre- 
hended and batoned them in the streets. 
If I had been examined under such 
circumstances my oath would have been 
to the effect that no meeting took place; 
but that would not have availed any - 
thing, because the people had gathere d 
into the town, and the magistrates would 
have held that an “ unlawful assembly ” 
had taken place, and every one of those 
thousands of people would have been 
liable to imprisonment under this clause. 
A practice of the most scandalous and 
mischievous character as to meetings of 
this kind exists in Ireland. What was 
done in this case ? Why a Proclamation 
was issued on the Saturday subsequent 
to the publication of the Saturday news- 
papers, prohibiting the meeting which 
it had been announced 10 days before 
was to be held. Under those cireum- 
stances, how was it possible that people 
could be prevented from attending ? 
That kind of thing has been done for 
40 years. Inthe days of the Clontraf 
meeting, the same thing was done, and 
unquestionably with the deliberate in- 
tent of producing bloodshed. A meet- 
ing was proclaimed on Saturday, and 
messengers had to be on the road all 
Saturday night in order to do what they 
could to prevent people from attending. 
What I have described is the usual 
practice in Ireland ; for no matter what 
notice the Executive gets of the meeting, 
they generally proclaim it on a Satur- 
day morning too late for the newspapers, 
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and consequently the people do not know 
of it. It isa fact, then, that even where 
really and truly an assembly which 
could not be described as a meeting has 
taken place, parties may be charged with 
having taken part in an unlawful as- 
sembly when they are seen walking 
about the town in which a meeting has 
been proclaimed; and that may be 
tried by the magistrates, who, probably, 
may have been the very persons who in- 
structed the police to charge the people. 

Mr. A. COHEN (Southwark, W.): I 
would remind the Committee that during 
the discussion on the Crimes Prevention 
Act my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) was 
asked what meaning he gave to ‘‘ un- 
lawful assembly,” and he said that an 
unlawful assembly, in point of fact, was 
‘‘an inchoate riot — a meeting called 
together with the intention of using 
force. That was an ordinary question 
which the magistrate was bound to 
decide.” I agree with that opinion; 
and I am only supporting the Amend- 
ment because I want the Government to 
state what they mean by the words 
‘unlawful assembly.” When a magis- 
trate has the power of summary con- 
viction for an offence, the offence ought 
to be clearly established by Statute, or 
ought to be so defined that it will be 
clearly known tothe law. I submit that 
these words “‘ unlawful assembly ’”’ have 
not a legal meaning which is perfectly 
clear and defined; andif Her Majesty’s 
Government will place in the Definition 
Clause a definition of ‘‘ unlawful as- 
sembly ”’ similar to that contained in the 
Draft Code proposed by the late Sir 
John Holker, who was Attorney General 
in one of the late Conservative Govern- 
ments, I, for my part, will not oppose 
any word in this clause. I am, how- 
ever, opposed to these words “ unlawful 
assembly,”’ because Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not condescended to tell 
us distinctly what they mean by them. 
Every lawyer will agree with me that 
when ‘unlawful assembly” has been 
described as an inchoate riot by such an 
authority it is necessary that some limi- 
tation should be observed for the pro- 
tection of those who may be in the 
locality. Some of Her Majesty’s Judges, 
in connection with riots, have pronounced 
dicta which extend the meaning of 
‘unlawful assembly.” It is quite true 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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the Attorney General described those 
dicta as fossil dicta the other day; but 
it must be remembered that dicta of this 
kind are respected in every judicial 
Court and cited. But in face of these 
dicta it really cannot be said that there 
is a definite and clearly-ascertained 
meaning to be given to the words “ un- 
lawful assembly.” Now, what objec- 
tion can there be on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to giving these 
words the same definition which is con- 
tained inthe Draft Code that I have re. 
ferred to? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland says— 
‘* See what the consequences will be.” 
Well, I cannot follow the right hon. 
Gentleman at all. He spoke about the 
Belfast riots: Why, if the definition given 
in the Draft Code had been adopted, 
undoubtedly those persons who took 
part in the Belfast riots would have 
been found guilty of taking part in an 
‘unlawful assembly.”’ If the defini- 
tion I suggest were adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, all persons found 
guilty under such circumstances would 
be found guilty in accordance with the 
definition contained in the Draft Code. 
If the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
desires to keep the law as vague and 
obscure as possible, in order to enable 
the Resident Magistrates to imprison 
whom they please, it is well for them 
not to adopt any definition; but I cannot 
conceive that, for a moment, to be the 
intention of the Government. It would 
be undignified, and would be discredit- 
able to the wisdom of the Legislature, 
and to the ability and intelligence of the 
Government as statesmen. I, therefore, 
appeal to Her Majesty’s Government to 
say whether it is our duty, or whether it 
is not our duty, to give the Resident 
Magistrates a clear idea of the offences 
with which they have to deal. If it is 
true that there is some obscurity as to 
the meaning of the words “ unlawful 
assembly,” ought we not to clear that 
obscurity away and give a proper defini- 
tion? The only thing I ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to do is to put in 
the Definition Clause some definition of 
those words, and then I think there can 
be no objection to the clause. It seems 
to me that it is our duty to object to these 
words until we know for certain that 
there will be some clear definition given 
to them. I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite adopts 
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the definition that was given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, when he was conducting a similar 
measure through this House. If the 
right hon. Gentleman adopts that defini- 
tion, then let it be put in the Definition 
Clause. If he does not adopt it, then 
really he ought to tell us what meaning 
the Government attach to these words. 
The only object I have in view is, if 
possible, to take care that the offences 
contained in this clause are clearly de- 
fined, so that the Resident Magistrates 
may know over what offences they have 
jurisdiction, and so that innocent per- 
sons may not be kept in gaol for long 
periods. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just sat down seemed to 
me, during a portion of his observa- 
tions, to have forgotten that the Amend- 
ment moved and supported by the right 
hon.Gentleman oppositeisan Amendment 
to omit the words “‘ unlawful assembly.” 
Now, we decline to accede to this Amend- 
ment, because we believe that it would 
materially injure the clause to omit these 
words. What is an unlawful assembly ? 
A great deal has been stated about words 
of art, but, so far as I understand words 
of art, they are to be found in the words 
‘** unlawful assembly.” These words are 
to be found again and again in Statutes, 
and in none of these Statutes is there a 
definition of the words. I am asked 
what, then, is the meaning of them? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down has stated what was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) when a similar question was put 
to him in 1882. The right hon. Gentle- 
man replied that the words meant “ an 
inchoate riot.’ I think that, in a 
short space, we could not have a better 
definition than that. But the right hon. 
Gentleman used one word or two after- 
wards which did not very well har- 
monize with our view of the law; but, 
at any rate, those words which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has quoted we 
agree with. But why did not the hon. 
and learned Gentleman—for he was a 
Member of the House at the time—get 
up and ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
define the words “unlawful assembly ”’ 
in his Bill? There is no such definition 
in the Act of 1882. The hon. and 
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learned Gentleman did not make that 
speech then, because he was at that 
time supporting the Government. He 
takes a different attitude now, because 
he is in opposition. The Attorney Gene- 
ral for England may consider the adop- 
tion of some definition; but, whether he 
takes one view or another, the words 
“unlawful assembly” are perfectly in- 
telligible to every lawyer in eveiy 
Assize town in Ireland. The expression 
‘unlawful assembly” is a term of art. 
It has never been suggested that every 
collection of people in a town is an ‘un- 
lawful assembly.’’ The hon. and learned 
Gentleman speaks as though “ unlawful 
assembly”’ is an interchangeable term 
with ‘‘ public meeting ;”’ but that is not 
so. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site says that this particular provision 
in the Act of 1882 was never put in force. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I said no 
summary conviction had taken place 
under it. 

Mr. HOLMES: There were sum- 
mary convictions obtained, both for 
riots and unlawful assemblies; but they 
were unlawful assemblies in the ordi- 
nary way. As I have already said, 
those words were a term of art. We 
can no more attempt to define “lawful 
assembly’ than we can attempt to de- 
fine ‘‘ riot.”” We adopt the term in its 
usual sense, and in no other way. We 
ask the Committee to adhere to the 
words which appear to us to be most im- 
portant to the North, the South, and, in 
fact, to every other part of Ireland. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, of course, 
has to defend the Bill; and in this case, 
he objects to the Amendment because, 
as he says, the words ‘“ unlawful as- 
sembly” are a term of art, and he very 
wisely adds, have a definite meaning in 
English Law. He went on to give us 
the definite meaning that those words 
have in English Law. He told us that 
they meant ‘‘an inchoate riot,’’ or a meet- 
ing called for the purpose of riot, and 
that he acquiesced in that opinion. He 
objected, then, to hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House arguing the ques- 
tion as ‘‘if unlawful assembly were a 
term interchangeable with public meet- 
ing.”” Now, allow me to refer the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to the terms 
of his own Bill. Let me remind him that, 
under Clause 6, the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland, if he deems it to be true that 
dangerous associations exist in any part 
of Ireland, may issue a Proclamation 
merely stating the fact, and putting 
certain clauses in force, and then under 
the next clause of the Bill, he is able to 
use proclamations to show what he con- 
siders to be an unlawful association. 
Having begun upon that foundation he 
may declare any association to be a 
dangerous association, and— 

“From and after the date of such order, and 

daring the continuance thereof, every assembly 
or meeting of such association, or of the mem- 
bers of it as such members in the specified dis- 
trict shall be an unlawful assembly.” 
Now, Sir, I would draw the attention of 
the Committee to this fact—that the 
only Proclamation that will come before 
Parliament is a blind one, stating that, 
in the opinion of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland an unlawful association exists, 
and under the next clause he would 
have perfect power, without any control 
being exercised by this House, to put 
in force the Act against every meeting 
of such unlawful association as an un- 
lawful assembly. Well, Sir, in the face 
of that, is it possible to say that in this 
Act the term “unlawful assembly” 
means a meeting called for the purpose 
of riot? The very moment the Procla- 
mation is issued by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and before any meetings are called, 
whatever meetings may in the future 
be held, are already declared unlawful. 
Is it possible to argue that the Lord 
Lieutenant, by some extraordinary pre- 
science, will know a week before a 
meeting takes place that that meeting 
will be an inchoate riot? I ask, is it 
possible that the Committee will allow 
such an enormous change to be intro- 
duced into the law? Up to the present 
we have had a clear and distinct defini- 
tion of unlawful assembly in England. 
You are giving very great despotic 
power, and, therefore, I trust the Com- 
mittee will pause before they allow such 
a definition of unlawful assembly to 
pass. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
desire to correct a statement which was 
made by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) who introduced this 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said there were no prosecutions for 
political meetings under the Crimes Act 
of 1882. Asa matter of fact, there were 
several prosecutions under the Act of 
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| 1882, not merely for riots, but for un- 
lawful meetings, and it is very curions 
that one of the prosecutions was against 
two gentlemen of the Press who had 
gone to a meeting for the purpose of 
reporting the proceedings. A Resident 
Magistrate named Mr. Perry, a gentle- 
man who is still in the Commission of 
the Peace, ordered the representatives 
of the Press off the ground where the 
meeting was to be held. They protested 
against the order, saying that they were 
present in the performance of a duty to 
the public, and that, in the interest of 
the public and of the people present, 
they had a right to be there. The two 
reporters were summoned and convicted 
for being present on the occasion. 
Curiously enough, the Presiding Magis- 
trate on that occasion is one of the very 
gentlemen who will have the carrying 
out of the present Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) instanced the 
case of the Belfast riots; but the case 
of those riots do not bear out the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument. He inti- 
mated that unless the Belfast rioters 
could not have been tried on a charge 
of unlawful assembly, they could not 
have been convicted. But this section 
is not only to bring people guilty 
of unlawful assembly to justice, but 
it is, also, to transfer the trial of 
such persons from juries to Resident 
Magistrates. Now, in the case of the 
Belfast riots, it is well known— it 
was said by the Chief Secretary him- 
self—that justice was obtained, for the 





jury convicted every one of the rioters. 
It seems to me that that is an argument 
in favour of the Amendment, and not 
against it. An hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Anderson) who spoke from 
these Benches a while ago, expressed a 
doubt as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment; he said he did not believe 
the Government intended to give power 
to Resident Magistrates to ferret out 
everybody who might be disposed to 
take possession of farms from which 
they had been evicted, and send them to 
prison. If he has any doubts on the sub- 
ject we have none. We know exactly 
what they are about to do do; we know 
what they want to do under this Act. 
They want to put down political agitation 
altogether in Ireland, and the readiest 
means of doing that is to entrust the 
administration of this section to tools of 
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their own, to men who will be completely 
under their thumb, and who, experieuce 
has shown, are capable of being bribed, 
and will be bribed by special promotion 
for special services under this Act. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The difficulty in this case has arisen 
from the use of words which bear a 
double meaning. The words “ unlawful 
assembly,” as I understand them, have 
a very different meaning in the popular 
mind from what they have technically 
or in indictments. If you once admit 
that a riot ought to be punished sum- 
marily, it would be absurd to exclude 
the offence which has been described as 
“inchoate riot.” If the Government 
mean that the words must be taken in 
their technical sense, why do they not 
so express it in their Act? They say 
there is no necessity for a definition, and 
the right hon. and iearned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) has told us that no lawyers are 
capable of giving any meaning to the 
words unlawful assembly. Permit me 
to remind the Government that this Act 
will not be administered by lawyers, but 
by Resident Magistrates; and though it 
is quite right to say that no lawyer 
would think for a moment of regarding 
a public meeting as an unlawful as- 
sembly, there is the gravest danger that 
two Resident Magistrates, unlearned in 
the law, may take that unreasonable 
course. And allow me to say also that 
the definitions of unlawful assembly in 
the legal text books are sufficiently am- 
biguous to warrant Resident Magistrates 
taking that extraordinary course. In 
Roscoe’s Criminal Practice, one of the 
best legal text books, I find that— 
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“ Any meeting whatsoever of great numbers 
of people as would endanger the public peace 
and raise fears and jealousies amongst the 
Queen's subjects seems properly called an un- 
lawful assembly.” 

There is hardly a meeting you could 
hold in Ireland on any subject which 
two Resident Magistrates would not hold 
to be a meeting calculated to “ raise fears 
and jealousies amongst the Queen’s sub- 
jects.” I suppose the Irish landlords 
are not yet excluded from the category 
of the Queen’s subjects; and I suppose, 
a great number of meetings held in the 
course of the land agitation were emi- 
nently calculated to raise fears and 
jealousies amongst that class of Her Ma- 
Jesty’s subjects. Still it would be a 
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monstrous thing that because meetings 
were calculated to put terror into land- 
lords’ hearts, so far as their rack-rents 
were concerned, all persons taking part 
in those meetings should be liable to be 
sent to gaol for six months with hard 
labour. The same writer, citing the 
language of Mr. Justice Bailey, says— 


‘* All persons assembling to sow sedition and 
bring into contempt the Constitution is an un- 
lawful assembly.”” 


There have been some thousands of 
meetings held by Nationalists in Ireland 
during the past half-dozen years; and I 
venture to say there was not a single 
one out of the thousands at which lan- 
guage was not used which two Resi- 
dent Magistrates would not consider was 
calculated ‘‘to sow sedition and bring 
into contempt the Constitution.” That 
being so, it is really too much to expect 
us to believe that when this vague lan- 
guage is used in this Act of Parliament, 
there is no danger that two Resident 
Magistrates will not misconstrue it in the 
manner I have mentioned. Then the 
writer goes on to say— 


‘** Tf the meeting held is from its general ap- 
pearances and all the surrounding circum- 
stances, calculated to excite terror, alarm and 
consternation, it is criminal and unlawful.’’ 


Surely, when you have a well-known 
text-writer describing the offence of 
unlawful assembly in language so sus- 
ceptible of misconstruction as that, it is 
really monstrous to say there is no ne- 
cessity for a definition of the words. I 
have only another word to say, and that 
is in regard to the second point raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre). He referred to the words 
‘take part in.”? Hitherto, in order to 
prove the offence of unlawful assembly, 
it was necessary to show that the person 
charged took an active part in whatever 
was illegal in the assembly. It was not 
sufficient to show that a man was pre- 
sent; it was necessary to show that he 
was there concurring in whatever the 
illegality of the meeting was, and taking 
part in the illegality. Unless you 
clearly define the meaning of the words 
taking part in, there is not the slightest 
doubt that two Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland will consider that to be present 
is to take part in an unlawful assembly. 
Upon both the points raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman, we are entitled 
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to hear something more from the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I merely wish to say a word in 
explanation. When I stated a short time 
ago that no prosecution took place under 
a similar clause to this in the Act of 
1882, I did so on what I believed very 
good authority—namely, two or three 
hon. Members sitting below the Gang- 
way. The hon. Member for Dublin 
(Mr. Clancy) has quoted three or four 
cases which took place, but it seems to 
me they took place under another clause 
of the Act of 1882—namely, the clause 
empowering the Lord Lieutenant to sup- 
press meetings which he believed to be 
dangerous to the public peace. There- 
fore, I might be quite right in saying 
that no prosecution took place under the 
clause of the Act of 1882 dealing with 
unlawful assemblies. One of the cases 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Clancy) was certainly very significant as 
bearing on the other point I referred to 
—namely, as to the meaning of the 
words “taking part in.” It appears 
that two reporters were actually prose- 
cuted, and sent to prison for attending 
to take a report of the proceedings of a 
meeting. If that is to be taken as the 
meaning of the clause now under con- 
sideration—if reporters who are present 
for the purpose of taking a report are to 
be sent to prison with hard labour, I 
must say, to me this seems a very harsh 
measure. If the Government will under- 
take to give a definition of unlawful 
meeting in the terms of the statement 
made by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Holmes), I shall be quite con- 
tent, and shall not divide the Com- 
mittee ; but if they are not prepared to 
give any such definition, I think the 
Committee will do wisely to divide. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 263 
Noes 145: Majority 118.—(Div. List, 
No. 174.) [12.15 a.st.] 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
In consequence of the understanding 
arrived at to-day, I beg now to move 
that you, Sir, do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. [Jnterruption.] 
I wish the right hon. Member opposite 
would not shake his hoary locks at me 
in that way. As I understand, it was 
arranged by all sections of the House 
that, in order to prevent a sitting of 
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the House to-morrow, we should agree 
to-night to take those discussions which 
would otherwise come on to-morrow. I 
must say I arrived at that determination 
with great reluctance. If we should 
meet to-morrow, well and good. We 
should commence the discussion of those 
subjects on which we are interested in 
the afternoon, if we had an Afternoon 
Sitting, but we should not finish the 
debate, and we should have to go on 
with it again afterwards, because I do 
not see how it would be possible for us 
to discuss the question, which it is pro- 
posed to raise, at an Afternoon Sitting. 
We should have to meet again in the 
evening. Weshould be kept here until 
1 or 2 o’clock in the morning, we should 
all lose our trains to-morrow night, and 
should come down here after dinner, 
and go on as I say until 1 or 2 o’clock 
in the morning. It is understood in a 
proposal emanating not from this, but 
from the other side of the House—from 
the Government themselves—that we 
shall agreeto report Progress at an early 
hour. I may be entirely mistaken in 
thinking that this is an early hour 
(1.30 a.w.), and if so I withdraw the ex- 
pression. But as I understand it, the 
Government gave an undertaking that 
at half-past 12 o’clock, the Committee 
should agree to report Progress. I put 
it to every Gentleman who has not been 
present during our debates to-night, 
whether we have not made substantial 
progress with the Bill. I put it to those 
hon. Gentlemen who have not been here 
to-night, and who now see the amount 
of work which has been got through in 
their absence, whether we have not made 
wonderful progress? They have got 
nearly the whole clause, or, at any rate, 
as far as line 36. In order to show that 
the remainder of the clause will take a 
long time to discuss, I may point out 
that the clause lays it down that it shall 
be unlawful for a person to retake 
possession of any house or land from 
which he has been ejected within 12 
months’ of the writ of ejectment; but in 
the Bill of 1882, as originally drafted, 
the period was only six months. Well, 
Mr. Gibson, now Lord Ashbourne, in 
1882, moved to extend the period from 
six months to nine months, and he did so 
in the absence of the Irish Members who 
were suspended. Now, however, the 
Government propose to extend that 
period from nine months to 12 months. If 
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we have to meet to-morrow, well, we 
must meet to-morrow. Nobody will 
enjoy a meeting to-morrow more than 
I shall myself; but it seems to me that 
in view of the Officers of the House, 
including Mr. Speaker, it is extremely 
desirable that we should prevent, if 
possible, another day’s debate. In mercy 
to the Officers of the House I now beg to 
move that you, Sir, do report Progress. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. 7. I. 
Healy.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I cannot agree with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that there 
was any understanding that we should 
report Progress at this hour. For the 

rivate convenience of hon. Members, 
Pelieving it to be the desire of the 
House generally, we agreed that the 
adjournment might take place this 
evening if possible, instead of to-morrow ; 
but I intimated that I thought it only 
reasonable that this clause should be 
disposed of to-night; but I do not de- 
sire to press hon. Members to carry on 
subsequent discussions in any way dis- 
agreeable to them. I understood it to 
be their wish that we should complete 
the Business to-night, so as to render 
it unnecessary to meet to-morrow. I, 
however, consider it imperative that we 
should make some distinct progress. I 
think the progress we have made to- 
night has been sufficient to show that 
with a little more consideration the 
Committee will be able to dispose of the 
whole of this clause this evening. I 
hope the hon. and learned Member will 
consent to withdraw his Motion, and 
will allow the Committee to dispose of 
the very few questions that now remain 
to be decided. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I quite agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Government 
has a right to demand some substantial 
progress to the clause this evening; but 
I think the right hon. Gentleman is not 
correct in saying, or in assuming, that 
the Government have not already made 
very substantial progress; and all I can 
say is that if they compare the amount 
of progress made to-night with the 
amount of progress made every other 
night since this Bill came into Com- 
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mittee, they will find that the progress 
to-night will bear a most favourable 
contrast with the progress of other 
nights. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”} I am glad 
that statement receives the assent of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Then I take 
it that they quite agree with me in the 
statement that the First Lord of tho 
Treasury has succeeded in the purpose 
for which he set out this evening— 
namely, of making substantial progress 
in the clauses of this Bill. | ‘‘ Oh, oh!”’} 
I do not know whether hon. Gentleman 
opposite, who seem inclined to interrupt, 
have done us the honour to attend here 
during the whole of the evening. I 
think the large majority of them were 
not in their places during the dinner 
hour this evening. Let me point out to 
them—and to the Committee generally 
—that to-night we have got through a 
whole sub-section and a portion of an- 
other sub-section. [Jnterruption.| IfI 
am met with this interruption all I can 
say is this, that hon. Gentlemen will find 
that on another occasion we shall not be 
willing to enter into any kind of con- 
tract. We shall insist on being listened 
to with patience and courtesy ; or, if not, 
we will see if those who give an example 
of discourtesy and impatience can pos- 
sibly get the better of us. I say we 
have disposed of a whole sub-section 
containing some of the most complicated 
and delicate and, as we think, most op- 
pressive portions of this Bill. [*‘‘ No, 
no!’’] Well, I should like the First 
Lord of the Treasury to point to a single 
instance in reference not only to this 
Coercion Bill, but any Coercion Bill in 
which Parliament has ever been en- 
gaged, in which so much progress has 
been made in a single evening. Let me 
point out a mis-statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. He seems to 
think that in agreeing to an adjourn- 
ment this evening, instead of to-morrow, 
he has been merely yielding to an appeal 
made from this quarter of the House. 
But that is not the fact. We agreed to 
the arrangement because we thought it 
convenient to the right hon. Gentleman 
and to his Followers and to the Com- 
mittee generally. So far as we are con- 
cerned, we are quite willing that the 
House should not adjourn to-night, but 
that it should meet again to-morrow. In 
point of fact, I may say that in assent- 
ing to the adjournment to-night we did 
so at the sacrifice of what we considered 
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our rights, and at a sacrifice, to a large 
extent, of our feelings; because we have 
a strong desire—and I suppose many 
sections of the House have a similarly 
strong desire—to discuss some other sub- 
jects besides the Coercion Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman, from his view of 
public duties and from his view of the 
importance of the Coercion Bill, has 
brought us to such a position that no 
opportunity has been left to us for in- 
dependent discussion, or for the discus- 
sion of any other topic whatever, no 
matter how small or how large it may 
be. Everyone who is acquainted with 
the House knows that the Motion for 
Adjournment for a vacation is always 
seized by Members for bringing before 
the attention of the Committee generally 
those topics which they are precluded 
from discussing at every other period of 
the Session. Well, we are anxious to 
take advantage of this opportunity and 
bring before the attention of the coun- 
try—and especially before the attention 
of our own country—certain matters 
connected with the administration of the 
government in Ireland. I understand, 
also, that several Members who repre- 
sent Scotch constituencies, and who have 
been precluded from discussing questions 
of great importance to those constituents, 
are anxious to take advantage of the 
Adjournment in order to bring those 
matters before the attention of Parlia- 
ment and their country. I suppose 
there is scarcely a section of this House 
—with the exception of the Party op- 
posite—who are not anxious to raise a 
subject which they regard as of import- 
ance, and which they have been pre- 
cluded from debating at all previous 
periods of the Session. That being the 
feeling on this side of the House, the 
right hon. Gentleman would regard it 
as a concession from him to us, that we 
should have an opportunity of discussing 
the present measure, or, perhaps, a 
concession from us to him, that we 
should prevent the opportunity we so 
earnestly desire of discussing these mat- 
ters which are of interest to us. The 
right hon. Gentleman should act in the 
spirit of give and take. We have sur- 
rendered to him the opportunity of dis- 
cussing mattors of great importance to 
our people—that is, of discussing them 
at a time when those matters can be 
properly discussed and brought before 
the notice of the public, at the same 
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time, we ask him to give us an oppor- 
tunity of taking those discussions before 
the small hours of the morning, when 
discussion really becomes farcical. I am 
astonished that the right hon. Gentle. 
man should have made such a proposal 
as that we should give him the whole of 
the clause. He knows that part of the 
clause is Sub-section 4, and deals with 
the re enactment of the Whiteboy Acts. 
[ Cries of “No, no!” and “That is to 
be withdrawn.” ] Iam glad to find 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
agreed to withdraw that part of his Bill 
at the Report stage; but if he looks at 
the 5th sub-section which he has not 
withdrawn, he will find that it raises 
some qtestions that we must insist upon 
having discusse]. Under the cireum- 
stances, I must say that, seeing the 
concession we have made to the right 
hon. Gentleman this evening, and seeing 
the amount of progress we have made 
not only in what we have passed, but in 
therumberof Divisions we have avoided, 
and in having foregone our right to full 
discussion on the matters we wish to 
bring forward, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman might very reasonably now 
assent to reporting Progress. There 
is a matter of great interest to the 
whole Houso generally—namely, the 
appointment of the Committee into the 
Army and Navy Expenditure, and that 
is to be discussed to-night. The com- 
position of this Committee is a matter of 
great importance. [Cries of ‘Ques- 
tion!” } If hon. Members opposite will 
have patience with me, I will show that 
I am perfectly in Order. I am showing 
the importance of the Business that ‘is 
awaiting discussion. I am showing the 
right hon. Gentleman that there are 
many persons deeply interested in these 
matters, and that they may desire to 
discuss them at full length. I sympa- 
thize with those hon. Members in their 
view, and, indeed, I desire to help them 
in their discussion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Perhaps the 
Government will allow me to say that 
I think they are somewhat under a 
misapprehension as to their powers of 
getting through the whole of this clause 
to-night. As I read the Rules, they 
cannot put the cléture on this clause, 
except when some Amendment has been 
previously carried. Now, if a Motion 
to report Progress is moved, I do not 
think the Government would be in 
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order, in view of the ruling that has 
been given, to put the whole of the 
clause. The best way, I think, to bring 
matters to an issue is to go to the mar- 
row of the powers of the Government. 
It is no use talking of sentiment ; but 
let us go at once to the root of these 
powers. That being so, I would im- 
press upon the Government the desira- 
bility of considering whether we could 
not agree to some terms to-night with- 
out further imposition of those Rules 
of Cléture. The Government will re- 
member that in the Act of 1882, when 
this clause was under discussion, a 
great many hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were in the bosoms of their consti- 
tuencies, and had not been born to 
Parliamentary life. At the time of 
which I am_ speaking, several nights 
were devoted to the discussion of this 
clause, which did not possess many of 
the objectionable trimmings which are 
now attached to it. If it took six or 
eight nights to discuss it in its naked 
character, how many more ought it not 
to take now? The Conspiracy section, 
we must remember, gives to Resident 
Magistrates the powers which hitherto 
have only been given to juries, and there 
are two or three of those powers yet re- 
maining to be discussed. They are 
most important questions, and how, I 
ask, can they be disposed of at this late 
hour of the night? [Noise and inter- 
ruption.| Unless intelligent Gentlemen 
opposite will abstain from making 
noises, it is impossible to carry on what 
really amounts to a legal argument. 
Hon. Gentlemen get excited at this 
hour. I do not know why it is. We 
do not object to what I may call—[ Cries 
of “Order!” ]—I am giving a reason 
why the Government should not press 
this matter to any further length to- 
night; but hon. Gentlemen come in to 
sit in this House, because it is the most 
pleasant part of the building to sit in, 
and instead of listening to what is going 
on, they make noises that are really in- 
tolerable. [ Cries of Order!” ] I say, 
that to insist upon continuing the dis- 
cussion at this late hour of the night 
is not fair. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
do not understand what is going on. 
[ Cries of ‘Order!’ ] I am not saying 
that in an adverse spirit, but am putting 
it in what I conceive to be a most 
reasonable way. I think right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench opposite 
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could reasonably concur in the Motion 
for Progress on the understanding that 
it was not we who initiated it. It was 
not we who initiated the proposal to re- 
port Progress at an early period of the 
evening. It came, I assert, without fear 
of contradiction, from Her Majesty’s 
Government, and from them alone. 
[ Cries of “No!” } What occurred came 
through the ‘usual channels,” and as 
the communications that were made 
were of a private nature, we are always 
averse to declaring them in the House. 
But I state the fact that the proposal 
that the House should adjourn to-night 
came from Her Majesty’s Government. 
(No, no!”] Iam stating what I am 
conscious of, and of which I suppose 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are not. I 
say this proposal proceeded from Her 
Majesty’s Government. [‘‘No, no!” ] 
I hope hon. Members will allow me to 
finish without contradiction. I say that 
the proposal that we should adjourn to- 
night, instead of to-morrow night, 
emanated not from this side of the 
House, but from that. [* No, pa 
I hope Her Majesty’s Government wil 
not press us for details; but if they do, 
we will state the facts, sorry though I 
should be to have to doso. I say that 
it was a communication which came 
from the other side of the House, from 
the Government Benches and from a 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government, 
which induced us to assent to the pro- 
posal. {An hon. Memser: When?] 
To-day, at Question time. I will put it 
in this way—a proposal came from a 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government, 
who is classified as ‘‘ one of the usual 
channels,” that we should agree not to 
take discussion to-morrow, but should 
allow the Adjournment to be taken to- 
day. We said we agreed to that, with 
this limitation—provided that there was 
an understanding that you will agree to 
report Progress at 11 o’clock. That 
was met by saying—‘‘ We cannot agree 
to report Progress at 11 o’clock ; but we 
think that it would be reasonable to 
report Progress about 12.30.” Well, 
we waited until 12.30 before moving to 
report Progress on the distinct under- 
standing that that would prevent us 
from meeting to-morrow. If we are to 
meet to-morrow, let it be at 4 o’clock. 
[** No, nee They will not agree to 
anything. Let us adjourn until to- 
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us meet at 2, in order to take a dis- 
cussion which will be talked out at 7 
o’clock, and which will necessitate our 
meeting again at 9 o’clock. Let us 
meet at 4 o'clock, and discuss the matter 
in a regular way. If the Government 
elect to go on to-night, let it not be with 
the idea of getting this clause passed. 
Let them discharge that idea from their 
minds altogether. They may make pro- 
gress with the Amendments; but I 
beseech hon. Gentlemen to purge their 
minds from any idea of getting the 
whole clause to-night. I speak as an 
expert in this matter. 

Da. CLARK (Caithness): I wish to 
know if we are to adjourn to-night, or 
to meet to-morrow? The hon. Member 
for Ross-shire (Dr. McDonald) rose to 
bring a matter before the House the 
other day, when the cléture was moved, 
and that question we are still anxious 
to bring before the House. We want 
to have the question of the manner in 
which the Crofters Act is administered 
discussed by the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is not neces- 
sary for me to repeat the proposal which 
was made. The proposal to adjourn 
the House to-night came to me from the 
other side of the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: From whom? 
Mention the name. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I say what I 
believe to be true. A representation 
was made to me, and I assented to it on 
the terms that I have stated in the 
House. Hon. Gentlemen opposite are, 
I believe, in the habit of accepting 
statements that I make in my place in 
this House. An hon. Member asks me 
if time will be allowed for discussing 
certain questions that he desires to raise. 
I say again, if it is the desire of the 
House to meet to-morrow, I shall make 
no difficulty whatever in moving the 
Adjournment until to-morrow. I wish 
to meet the wishes of the House on this 
matter, but I certainly feel that I am 
entitled to ask that the Committee 
should make reasonable progress to- 
night. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I have not the least desire 
to throw any doubt upon the right hon. 
Gentleman’s account of what happened 
to-night; but the right hon. Gentleman 
must be perfectly aware that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to get this clause to- 
night, if on account of nothing else but 
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the 5th sub-section. [‘*No, no!” 

Well, if hon. Gentlemen will take the 
trouble to look at Sub-section 5, apart 
from all other matters, they will perceive 
that it contains much that needs very 
great improvement, and that it will take 
a very long time to discuss after we 
have got through the intervening 
Amendments. Clearly it is the feeling 
of the House that we should not meet 
to-morrow ; but as we shall not meet to- 
morrow, I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will consider it reasonable that we 
should not adjourn for the Whitsuntide 
Recess without any opportunity being 
given to us for some of those discussions 
which always take place on a Motion 
for Adjournment. [{Mr. W. H. Surru: 
Hear, hear!] Iam glad the right hon. 
Gentleman agrees with that statement. 
That being the case, and it being im- 
possible to take the whole clause, would 
it not be more reasonable now.—[ /nter- 
ruption. |—If hon. Gentlemen think they 
are going to get the clause to-night I 
can assure them that they are hoping 
for a physical and moral impossibility. 
Would it not be more reasonable, I say 
again, to accede to the Motion to report 
Progress, and have the discussion on the 
Motion for Adjournment, which always 
takes place when that Motion is made, 
to-night instead of to-morrow afternoon? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am really 
very sorry not to be able to accept the 
suggestion of the hon. Gentleman, which 
I am sure was intended .to be concilia- 
tory; but I think I am «ot unreason- 
able in asking that further progress 
should be made with this Bill. The 
Government intend to postpone Sub- 
section 4, and when we reach Sub-sec- 
tion 5, I do not think it will be neces- 
sary to discuss it at very great length, 
at any rate, to such a length that the 
Committee would be prevented from 
coming to any conclusion upon it. At 
all events, we have gone so far that I 
think we ought to make some effort on 
the eve of the holidays to complete at 
least as much of our work as will satisfy 
the country. [Zaughter.} Isay at least 
so much of our work as will satisfy the 
country that we are discharging our 
duty as legislators. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
As I asked a Question at the commence- 
ment of the sitting of the House, and as 
there seems to be some difference of opi- 
nion as to the terms in which the pro- 
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posal for Adjournment was made, I, 
perhaps, may be allowed to state what 
took place. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, I should not do so, as it was a 
private communication; but still, after 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith), which 
is perfectly correct so far as it goes, and 
after the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy), it is only right 
that the Committee should know what 
actually took place. I was sitting in 
my place this afternoon when I was 
asked to go out and speak to the Patron- 
age Secretary for the Treasury. He 
said to me he believed there was a 
desire—for the sake I believe of the 
officials of the House—that the Ad- 
journment should take place to-night. 
He ask me whether I thought Gentle- 
men on this side of the House would 
assent toit. I said that they probably 
had certain observations to make on 
the Motion for Adjournment; but that 
if that Motion were made at a reason- 
able hour, I thought it possible that 
they would assent. I came back and 
spoke to the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford and the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and 
they suggested 11 o’clock. I said that 
that was rather early, under the cir- 
cumstances, and I further said—‘‘ Sup- 
pose we say about 12 o’clock.” I then 
went out and spoke to the Patronage 
Secretary for the Treasury, who seemed 
to think 12 rather early, and suggested 
12.30. I said there was very little 
difference between us, and therefore we 
would say between 12 0’clock and 12.30. 
It was in deference to the wishes of 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Benches and their Supporters that I 
asked the question. Certainly I am 
bound to say—when I am challenged 
in this way—that the proposal did come 
through the ordinary channels of com- 
munication. 


Question again proposed. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: A distinct state- 
ment has been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). 
This involves the good faith of the Go- 
vernment. 

Me. W. H. SMITH: I rise to Order. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says 
this involves the good faith of the Go- 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is not a 
point of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is not a point 
of Order; but it is usual to allow any 
Member of the House to give an expla- 
nation. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to recall 
to the Committee the statement I made 
when the Question was asked of me at 
half-past 5 o’clock. I then stated dis- 
tinctly the conditions upon which I 
should be prepared to move the Ad- 
journment of the House. I do not call 
in question any impressions which hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway may 
have entertained; but I am bound by 
what I say in the House. I am sure it 
will be for the convenience of Parlia- 
ment that only such engagements as are 
made by a Minister in the House should 
be the only engagements recogaized and 
adhered to. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think that 
when a Member of the Government 
comes to us and says—‘‘ Will you, in 
the interest of the officers of the House, 
agree to so and so?” and we say 
‘‘ Yes,” faith should be kept with us. 
We, personally, are really foregoing a 
great deal. We are foregoing a discus- 
sion to-morrow upon the imprisonment 
of Father Keller, a matter of vital im- 
portance to us; and we are also forego- 
ing a discussion as regards Lord Ash- 
bourne sitting in the Court of Appeal. 
I am very glad that the Patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Akers- 
Douglas) is now in his place. I have 
found him invariably courteous, and 
anxious to deal with his opponents in a 
most considerate manner; but I must 
say I knew nothing of this proposal 
until if was conveyed to me by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere); and when it was so 
conveyed, I said—‘‘ We will not agree 
to give you the Adjournment to-night, 
unless you agree to move to report 
Progress early.” It is perfectly true 
that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
said—‘t We must see what progress is 
made;’’ but there is nothing incon- 
sistent in that with the facts. I main- 
tain that if the usual channels of 
communication are to be poisoned at their 
source, and you cannot rely on private 
communications made by the Members 
of one Party to the Members of another 
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gether all the decencies and amenities of 
Parliament. [Jronical cheers.) I am 
not proud of them. I do not care a jot 
for them. We do not care what you do 
with your own. But I maintain that 
you must play a game according to the 
rules of the game. If in playing the 
game, you send one of your men to us 
with a particular proposal, and we 
accept it, that proposal, good or bad, 
ought to be respected just as you would 
respect a flag of truce. We shall hear 
from the Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Akers-Douglas) whether 
we have misunderstood the message 
conveyed to us. Certainly, we agreed 
to forego a sitting to-morrow out of con- 
sideration for the Officers of the House. 
We thought that, by sitting a bit late 
to-night, we could obtain the explana- 
tion we wanted, and thus save the Officers 
of the House coming down to-morrow 
simply for the Adjournment. At the 
time this agreement, or disagreement, 
was made, thero was not a single word 
said about getting the clauso to-night. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: When I an- 
swered the Question at the commence- 
ment of the Sitting I distinctly said that 
was the condition. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: In the language 
of the Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke), the right hon. Gentleman’s 
words have gone to the printer. What 
we understood the First Lord of the 
Treasury to convey was, that he hoped 
the clause would be passed to-night in 
the regular order of discussion. But 
surely, Sir, when we have given up the 
entire be" Jof the clause —if I may 
use that expression—the Intimidation 
Section, which took three or four nights’ 
discussion, if it did not take a week’s, in 
1882, you ought to call that fair discus- 
sion. The Government have got num- 
bers on their side, and I have no doubt 
we shall be ousted out of what we con- 
sider to be an honourable understanding, 
and the result will be, you will discuss 
this matter for some time. ‘There will 
be no satisfaction ; you will not get the 
clause which is the main object of the 
Government; you will meet to-morrow, 
and bring down the Speaker, his clerks, 
and the entire staff of 50 or 60 men; 
while, perhaps, the Gentlemen who are 
now howling us down will take the 
2 o’clock train to the country. 

Tuz SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Axers-Dovetas) (Kent, St. 
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Augustine’s): As a misunderstanding 
appears to havearisen in this matter, per. 
haps I may state what took place. It 
was represented to me that Members 
on both sides of the House were de- 
sirous not to come down to-morrow 
simply to vote for the adjournment of 
the House, as was the case at Easter. I 
stated that I could make no arrange- 
ment with any hon. Members on that 
point, but that any arrangement which 
was come to must be come to across the 
floor of the House. I suggested that a 
Question upon the point should be ad- 
dressed to the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) from the other side 
of the House, and I also intimated that 
I believed the right hon. Gentleman 
would be perfectly prepared to assent to 
any such proposal providing fair pro- 
gress be made to-night with the Bill. 
I believe I have stated exactly what 
took place, and I am sorry there should 
have been any misunderstanding. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I should like 
to ask the hon. Gentleman whether he 
will not bear me out in the statement 
that I had not made any proposal of 
any sort or kind to him when he 
beckoned me out of the House and sug- 
gested to me I should ask hon. Gentle- 
men behind me whether they would 
agree, on the terms suggested, to the 
Adjournment being moved to-night ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I was not 
in the House when the hon. Gentleman 
spoke upon this subject, aud, therefore, 
I am not quite certain what he said. It 
was quite correct that he did not come to 
me and ask me tomake this arrangement. 
T asked him if he could bring out the 
Leader of the Party below the Gang- 
way, in order that I could ascertain 
whether the intimation conveyed to me 
came directly from headquarters. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 137; 
Noes 263: Majority 126.—(Div. List, 
No. 175.) [1.10 a.m. } 


Tne FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I now claim to move, 
‘‘That the Question, ‘That the words 
from ‘‘ within,” in line 37, to the words 
‘‘any part thereof,” in line 39,’ be now 
put.” 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Mr. Courtney, I rise to a 
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point of Order. I understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to move that the words— 
“Within twelve months after the execution 


of any writ of ion of any house or land, 
shall Yee take or hold forcible posses- 


sion of such house or land or any part thereof.” 


What I wish to submit to you, Sir, is 
that this portion of the sub-section has 
not been discussed—[ Cries of ‘Oh, 
oh!” }]—not a single Amendment— 

Renewed cries of “‘ Oh, oh!’’} 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: That no 
Amendment has yet been proposed to it, 
that no discussion has yet taken place 
upon it, and that, in accordance with 
the ruling you gave some nights ago, 
the closure is not to be applied until all 
Amendments—[ Cries of ‘* Order!’ } 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Until all 
Amendments which raise any point 
worthy of discussion have been dis- 
cussed 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask your ruling, Sir, on a point 
of Order which has been raised to-night 
—namely, whether it is competent to 
put the Question that certain words of a 
clause stand part of the Bill until, first 
and foremost, the closure has been 
moved to a substantial Amendment ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN : There is no point 
of Order raised by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor). The 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maurice 
Healy) has raised a point of Order. 
What I alluded to at the beginning of 
the evening was this—When a Motion 
is before the Committee, the closure 
could not be applied to a Motion to 
insert further words lower down until 
the Motion before the Committee was 
disposed of. That is what I laid down. 
There is now no Motion before the Com- 
mittee; but the closure has been moved 
immediately after the Motion to report 
Progress has been disposed of, and I 
apprehend it is possible to move the 
closure at this point. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I submit 
to you, Mr. Courtney, that, on the 
wording of the Closure Rule, it is not 
competent for the right hon. Gentleman 
to make this Motion. Allow me to 
refer you to the terms of the Rule— 

“ Aftera Question has been proposed, a Mem- 
ber rising in his place may claim to move, 


‘That the Question be now put;’”’ 
VOL. COOXV. [rurrp sents. | 
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and then it goes on— 

‘* When the Motion ‘ That the Question be now 
put’ has been carried, and the Question conse- 
quent thereon has been decided, any further 
Motion may be made (the assent of the Chair as 
aforesaid not having been withheld) which may 
be requisite to bring to a decision any Question 
already pro from the Chair; and also if a 
Clause be then under consideration, a Motion 
may be made (the assent of the Chair as afore- 
said not having been withheld) That the Ques- 
tion That certain words of the Clause defined in 
the Motion stand part of the Clause, or That the 
Clause stand part of, or be added to the Bill, be 
now put. Such Motions shall be put forthwith, 
and decided without Amendment or Debate.” 

I submit to you, Mr. Courtney, that 
the words ‘‘ When the Motion, ‘That 
the Question be now put’ has been 
carried,’ govern the whole of the para- 


graph. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I made my first 
answer under a wrong impression. 
created, possibly, in the confusion of 
the Committee. I thought that the 
Motion to report Progress had been 
clotured. If that had been clétured, 
there would be no necessity for hesitation 
in cléturing the present Motion. I must 
own, however, that closure cannot be 
applied to a Motion to add words until 
it has been applied to a previous Motion. 
It is not a point which raises any sub- 
stantial difficulty, as it is very easy to 
see a way to get over it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to move 
that you do now leave the Chair, and I 
do so, Mr. Courtney, on the ground that 
we are confronted hy a position of con- 
siderable difficulty. I submit to the 
Government that itis unreasonable to 
take the next Amendment . ‘out dis- 
cussion, in view of the facts waich arose 
in 1882. I would remind the Govern- 
ment of what took place in 1882. In 
the clause as it originally stood in the 
Bill the term was only six months; but 
when we Irish Members were all ex- 
pelled from the House, Mr. Gibson— 
now Lord Ashbourne—moved to make 
it nine months. Of course, under the 
circumstances, no discussion was possible 
upon that proposal. The Government, 
however, now propose to make it 12 
months. I would submit to them that 
seeing that the term was increased from 
six to nine months when the majority of 
the Irish Members were expelled from 
the House, it is perfectly unreasonable 
now to seek to make it 12. I would 
move that the Chairman do leave the 
Chair. 


2K | Twelfth Night. ] 
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Tuer CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 


learned Member, having moved to re- 
port Progress, cannot now move that the 
Chairman do leave the Chair. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: But I have made 
a Motion 

Taz CHAIRMAN called upon Dr. 
Kenny (Cork Co., 8.). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I say I have 
made a Motion 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: And I tell the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he 
cannot make that Motion, for he made 
the previous Motion that the Chairman 
do report Progress and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Then, 
Sir, I will move that you do now leave 
the Chair. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I claim to move 
that the Question be now put. 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 259 ; 
Noes 113: Majority 146.—(Div. List, 
No. 176.) [1.35 a.at.] 


Question, ‘‘That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and nega- 
tived. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I claim, Sir, 


to move— 


“That the Question ‘ That the words — ‘‘ (d.) 
Within twelve months after the execution of 
any writ of possession of any house or land shall 
wrongfully take or hold forcible possession of 
such house or land or any part thereof,’’ stand 
part of the Clause,’ be now put.”’ 

Questia; ;put accordingly, ‘“ That the 
Question ‘ve now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 253; 
Noes 116: Majority 137.—(Div. List, 
No. 177.) [1.50 a.m. } 


Question put, 

“That the words—‘(b.) Within twelve 
months after the execution of any writ of posses- 
sion of any house or land shall wrongfully take 
or hold forcible possession of such house or land 
or any part thereof,’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 253; 
Noes 119: Majority 134.—(Div. List, 
No. 178.) [2.0 a.m. ] 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid.): 
In the absence of my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Donegal (Mr. 
O’Doherty) I rise to move the Proviso of 
which he has given Notice. It is to the 
effect that, in the carrying out of this 
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Bill, before proceedings are instituted 
against any person for taking possession 
there must have been an actual riot or 
an actual assault in connection with the 
affair. Now, Sir, it may to some appear 
absolutely unnecessary to insert such a 
Proviso. To the English, who are ac- 
customed to see laws administered in 
their own way, it may appear altogether 
unnecessary. But, Sir, we have expe- 
rience of somewhat recent date in Ire- 
land which shows that, during the ad- 
ministration of the previous law, it was 
not deemed necessary that there should 
be anything in the nature of an actual 
breach of the peace, or anything in the 
nature of a riot, or anything in the nature 
of an assault attended by actual bodily 
harm, for the purpose of enabling the 
police to institute prosecutions under a 
similar section to this. Repeatedly, 
during the operation of the last Crimes 
Act, prosecutions were instituted, and 
convictions were obtained before special 
magistrates, and men were sentenced 
to considerable terms of imprisonment 
with hard labour simply for acts of ordi- 
nary trespass. Surely it is monstrous 
that a mere civil act of trespass, which 
in this country might give rise to a civil 
action and to a claim for damage, if any 
damage was done, should be made a 
criminal offence in Ireland because it 
happens to be done in Ireland. There 
is no reason for that, and if hon. Mem- 
bers who talk about equal laws and 
equal administration for England and 
Ireland would set a good example, and 
show their adherence to their principles 
by voting in favour of my Amendment, 
they would do something to justify 
people in believing that their profes- 
sions are sincere. Furthermore, the 
Proviso goes on to state that 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Before the hon. Member proceeds fur- 
ther, I must express the opinion that the 
latter part of the Proviso is not at all 
relevant to the clause. The hon. Mem- 
ber proposes a Proviso in these words— 





“ Provided always, That no prosecution for 
this offence shall be instituted by the Constabu- 
lary unless there has been an assault or rioting 
in the taking of such forcible possession, nor 
shall the Constabulary act as caretakers for 
any evicted house or land left without a care- 
taker, nor shall they specially patrol in the 
neighbourhood unless they apprehend some 
disturbance of the peace other than the mere 
resumption of ssion, nor shall they in- 
terrogate occupiers, or in any way take side 
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with the plaintiff or defendant in such writ 
of possession save to keep the peace between 
the parties.” 

The Proviso should stop at the words 
“ forcible possession.” 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: The reason why 
my hon. Friend put down the remaining 
portion of his Proviso was this—that the 
Crimes Act came into force in 1882, and 
a Circular was issued to the Constabu- 
lary ordering them to patrol in the neigh- 
bourhood of evicted farms, and watch 
the proceedings of the tenants. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That would be a 
very good reason to discuss the question 
on the Constabulary Vote; but it is not 
relevant here. 

Mk. M. J. KENNY: Well, I will dis- 
cuss it on the Constabulary Vote, and I 
will now move the Proviso down to the 
word “ possession.” I have practically 
stated the reason for moving the Amend- 
ment, which is now a very short and 
simple one. It is simply to provide that 
something in the nature of a riot or as- 
sault must take place before a prosecu- 
tion can be instituted under the section. 
It has repeatedly happened under the 
administration of the Whiteboy Acts 
that for simply walking about on their 
own land, for simply walking across 
their own land, men have been seized, 
prosecuted, and transported under the 
Whiteboy Acts. Under the last Coer- 
eion Act, they were sentenced to im- 
prisonment for three months or six 
months. I think that if the Attorney 
General for England (Sir Richard Web- 
ster) were here, he would see his way 
to admit the reasonableness of this Pro- 
viso. I do not know what attitude the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) may assume. He may be so 
enamoured of the Criminal Law of Ire- 
land that he will not let us make any 
change; but I should, at any rate, like 
him to explain why an offence which is 
merely a civil matter in England should 
be made a crime punishable with six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
in Ireland. I beg to propose the Pro- 
viso standing in the name of my hon. 
Friend. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 39, after the word “ thereof,”’ 
to insert the words—‘ Provided always, That 
no prosecution for this offence shall be insti- 
tuted by the Constabulary unless there has 
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been an assault or riot in the taking of such 
forcible possession.”’—(Mr. M. J. Kenny.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): It is not the effect of this 
clause, nor is it the intention of the Go- 
vernment, to make anything a criminal 
offence in Ireland which is not a eri- 
minal offence in England. The clause 
refers to holding forcible possession ; 
but if the words which the hon. Gentle- 
man has moved were inserted, they 
would take out of the operation of the 
section most of the cases in which 
forcible possession is taken. As a rule, 
there is no riot or assault in taking 
forcible possession. What occurs is 
this. Eight or ten men may come down 
and, in a threatening way, take posses- 
sion. Of course, under such circum- 
stances, it would be impossible for a 
caretaker to resist. Two men might 
come down armed, and naturally the 
unarmed caretaker would run away at 
once. That is taking forcible posses- 
sion. Then, suppose a man went down, 
broke open the doors, and walked in. 
That is not a riot, or anassault; but, at 
the same time, it is taking forcible 
possession. All these, which are typical 
cases of taking forcible possession, cer- 
tainly in Ireland, would be excluded 
from the operation of the clause by the 
adoption of the hon. Member’s Proviso. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: What about 
holding possession ? 

Mr. HOLMES: That is precisely the 
same thing. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite and some hon. Mem- 
bers above the Gangway on this side of 
the House would carefully study the 
clause, they would come to the conclu- 
sion that, as it at present stands, the 
pains and penalties which will be 
attached to anybody—to any evicted 
tenant, or to any number of tenants—are 
simply alarming. Take the case of a 
tenant who is evicted in the very depth 
of winter, at a time when, possibly, he 
has no other protection against the in- 
clemency of the weather except the 
cabin from which he has been evicted. 
We will assume the case of this man 
taking ‘‘ forcible possession ” by getting 
in through the window or through the 
roof. Would it not be monstrous, 
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under such circumstances, to decide that 
that man had taken “forcible posses- 
sion?” Tcontend that if the Committee 
pass this clause without examining it 
very closely, and accepting a safeguard 
such as this Amendment would provide, 
they will act very harshly. I am per- 
fectly certain the Committee would be 
slow to pass such a clause as this if they 
could trace it to its real and logical con- 
clusion. It is all very well to be told by 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench that 
the law is the same in England as is 

roposed for Ireland under this clause. 
But what cases of eviction have you in 
England? In Ireland the chronic con- 
dition of the people alternates between 
eviction and the workhouse. It is very 
possible that, under the present condi- 
tion of things, evictions will be largely 
increased ; and you propose to put it into 
the power of two Resident Magistrates, 
who have no sympathy with the people, 
whose training and entire surroundings 
make them look upon the smallest in- 
fraction of the landlords’ rights as mon- 
strous crimes—you put it in the power of 
these men to treat the smallest and most 
trivial offences as forcible possession 
punishable by six months’ imprisonment. 
If, however, you accept the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend, the Constabulary 
will not be able to institute a prosecu- 
tion unless there has been an assault or 
riot. I appeal to the Committee not to 
vote on these technical definitions of 
legal Gentlemen on the Front Bench, 
but to apply their own common sense to 
this sub-section. If they will only do 
that, they will find there is nothing in 
this Amendment which really takes 
away the strength of the clause—there 
is nothing which will prevent the magis- 
trate or the law punishing men who 
have taken forcible possession, and who 
have by violent means assisted the 
Sheriff and his officers. By the Amend- 
ment you only interpose a safeguard to 
prevent unfortunate people—the poorest 
of their class—who in many cases have 
been treated with exceptional cruelty 
and barbarity for what, after all, is a 
most trivial offence. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I have personal cogni- 
zance of cases which are totally opposed 
to the statements of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Holmes). I had occa- 
sion, some time ago, to mention one case 
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in this House. It was a case in which 
on a certain stormy night, a man got up 
in the cabin in which he was sheltering 
himself, and when he saw the house 
from which he had been evicted, and 
which he had hoped would be his own— 
when he saw that house suffering from 
the storm, he forgot for the moment that 
the police caretakers were located near, 
went to the house, and put some stones 
on the roof to prevent the thatch being 
blown away. Now, that man was ac- 
tually brought before the Resident Ma- 
gistrate, under this clause, for taking 
forcible possession, and he was sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment. He actually 
served a month’s imprisonment in Tralee 
Gaol. In another case, an old man 
named Boyd, over 72 years of age, was 
evicted, and after his eviction, and be- 
fore the nine months’ term had expired, 
he went to Listowel, and, on the faith 
of a settlement, went back to his cabin 
without having received in writing a 
formal permission to do so. The police 
found him in possession of his house. 
He was prosecuted, and sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment for it. The right 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) talks to the 
Committee about bodies of armed men 
coming down and forcing people into 
possession. But no man in his senses 
would maintain for a moment that the 
case I have mentioned was a case of any- 
thing like forcible possession. I could 
cite cases like that by the hundred to 
show that there is some need for such 
protection as is now proposed in regard 
to these miserable wretches who are 
turned out of house and home, and to 
show that there is not the least necessity 
for visiting with the utmost severity of 
the law those men who merely seek 
their old cabins for shelter. A man 
who goes back into his dwelling can be 
summoned and fined. He can be fined 
every time he goes there, and every time 
his wife or children are found there. 
Surely it is sufficient punishment for 
those miserable creatures to be sum- 
moned and to have cumulative fines im- 
posed upon them. The law, as it stands, 
is what I call coercion made easy. 
Surely the operation of the ordinary 
law is enough for the Government in 
such cases as these. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I had thought, Sir, that if we were to 
have expressions of humanity from any 
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Members of the Tory Party at any time, 
this would have been the occasion upon 
which we should have heard them. I 
should like to put in plain language to 
Tory Members what they are now going 
to vote for if they reject this Amend- 
ment. When unfortunate wretches are 
turned out on the roadside with their 
wives and children, if the inclemency of 
the weather renders it absolutely neces- 
sary to take shelter in their old huts, no 
other shelter being obtainable, the mere 
fact of their taking the hasp off the 
door and going back, if it is only to put 
the women back, renders them liable to 
severe punishment. Cases have occurred 
in which, for the sake of sheltering 
shivering women and children from the 
winter’s snow, an old hut has been re- 
entered, and the police have taken up 
the man and sent him to gaol and to the 
plank bed. Is it too much to expect 
that, under such circumstances as these, 
miserable people, with no place under 
which to lay their heads, should have 
the poor protection we now seek to 
obtain for them? I ask you, who are 
comfortable in your beds at night, is it 
too much to ask that you should accept 
this Amendment? And when they go 
back you call it taking forcible pos- 
session. In God’s name, is this a 
House of human beings? Are we 
in Ireland to be treated like dogs? 
If, in our poverty, we are unable to 
pay the miserable rents exacted of 
us, is the mere fact of taking the 
hasp off the door of the house that we 
have ourselves built, or that has been 
built by our fathers—is the mere fact of 
taking the hasp off the door in order to 
put back a shivering wife or a shivering 
child out of the winter’s snow, to sub- 
ject us to the punishment you would 
inflict under this clause of 12 months’ 
hard labour? What was done by Lord 
Ashbourne in 1882, when we Irish 
Members were out of the House, was 
one of the most miserable things ever 
perpetrated in this House. When we 
were out, Lord Ashbourne, behind our 
backs, moved to make it nine months’ 
imprisonment instead of six months’. 
And now what does this Tory Govern- 
ment do? They say they are acting in 
accordance with the precedent of 1882, 
and yet they make it 12 months. You 
have been reminded that you have the 
ordinary law to fall back upon. You 
can put these men in gaol for trespass. 
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You can proceed against their children 
for trespass. You can take them up 
before the magistrates, who are the 
landlords of the locality, or the land- 
lords’ agents. Do have some little 
humanity in your hearts. I would say 
a word for the ordinary magistrates of 
Ireland. When cases come before them 
in which wretched men are prosecuted 
for putting their cold and starving 
women back in their cabins for a 
night’s shelter their hearts are moved, 
but the Resident Magistrates commit 
men to prison for it. We hear the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) defending the action of the 
Government on the ground that men 
come down in crowds to put these 
people, by force of arms, into their 
dwellings. But if it is merely the case 
of a man taking the hasp off his own 
door, in order to put back his wife into 
his miserable, unfurnished, almost roof- 
less cabin, for the sake of keeping her 
and her children from the wind and 
rain, where is the force of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s argu- 
ment? Have you wives and children 
of your own? Can you feel no pity for 
these children? This clause does not 
prevent wrong being done even when a 
question of title is raised. A question 
of title may be raised, a suit may be 
entered, and a decision may be ulti- 
mately arrived at, as in the case of 
Father Keller, in which, on Saturday 
last, it was decided that the imprison- 
ment was illegal. I would beseech the 
Committee to consider these points. 
Surely if they will take into consi- 
deration all the matters that we have 
brought under their attention they will 
give some play to human feeling. Can 
you not see that it would be sufficient 
to put this clause in operation where 
force is used to regain possession of a 
house and holding? It is useless to 
appeal to the Irish Chief Secretary (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour), but surely an appeal of 
this kind cannot be lost upon Tory Gen- 
tlemen who have a duty to their con- 
sciences and to their constituents. I 
have here a case that occurred in 1882, 
It was published in 1883, before the 
Act got into working order. It says 
that a large number of men surrounded 
a dwelling-house, under the impression 
that the tenant and his family, who had 
been evicted, were in the habit of visit- 
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ing it at night as a place of shelter. 
These men—they were policemen— 
searched the place, but did not find the 
man there. The wife and children were 
found sheltering in the house, but the 
man was spending the night on the 
mountain side. My God, is it not 
enough to turn the man out? Is it not 
enough that the man should spend his 
nights upon the bleak mountain side, 
but you must needs send him to prison 
for giving his wife the only shelter he 
ean find for her—a cabin which was his 
own, and which is used by no one else? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I have 
seen men and women with families of 
little children, this winter and last winter, 
in the midst of some of the most wretched 
weather that we have known for years, 
turned out of places in which they have 
lived for years, and in which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would scorn to put their 
dogs. I have seen these people living 
in the ditches of the bleak country-side, 
within sight of what were their homes. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: A damned pack 
of assassins. { Cries of ‘‘ Name, name!’ ] 

Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): 
Name away! name away! 

Mr. DILLON: No man could, for a 
moment, doubt that what drove those 
people out of their homes was absolute 
and unquestionable poverty. And, if 
that be true, who is there in this House 
who can deny that there are men in Ire- 
land who have no bowels of compassion 
for these wretched people, and yet who 
have the sanction of your laws for their 
doings? You refuse us this small con- 
cession. The poor starving wretches 
who crawl into their own homes at 
night, or put their wives and children 
into their cabins, and themselves go and 
lie out in the ditches, you wish to have 
dragged off for 12 months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. Do you grant us no 
concession on behalf of these people ? 
Do you give your sanction to scenes like 
those which have been described to you ? 
You can weep crocodile’s tears over the 
Glenbeigh evictions; but we who live in 
Ireland know that hardly a day goes by 
that deeds are not done as black as those 
of Glenbeigh. Hardly a week of my 
life has passed, when I have been living 
in Ireland, that deeds of that kind have 
not occurred. The Glenbeigh case be- 
came knownin England by an accident; 
because the fool who carried out the 


eviction was idiot enough to pour oil on ! 
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the roofs of the people’s houses, that he 
might burn them out. What difference 
did it make to the people that their 
houses were burnt? I say it would bea 
mercy to these people to burn down 
their houses. Burn the houses if you 
like; but do not pass these plausible 
laws, which are defended by the At- 
torney General for Ireland. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman talks about 
armed bands taking possession. Let me 
tell the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that, for one case in which these 
armed bands take possession of these 
miserable holdings, I can point out 50 
cases where, instead of going with arms 
in their hands, these poor wretches have 
crawled back to their homes, unarmed, 
defenceless, beggared, starving, and in 
rags, from the ill-treatment of your 
laws, and wishing for nothing more than 
to be sheltered in their misery from the 
winter weather. And yet you listen to 
no appeal of this kind. You will have 
this clause put in force against these men, 
who come without arms in their hands. 
You want to be able to say to these 
poor wretches—‘‘Lie in your ditches, 
and if you dare to creep back into your 
miserable hovels for a night’s shelter, 
Parliament is going to send you to 
prison.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like to 
say just one word more before this Divi- 
sion is taken. I wish to put it to the 
conscience of every invividual, so that 
he cannot say he was voting blindfold in 
this matter. We have made two appeals 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite. We now 
appeal to you, sitting on this side of the 
House, who are their masters (the Liberal 
Unionists). We ask the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) whether 
he is willing to allow this clause to be 
inserted in its present form in the Bill? 
He knows that the tenants on his 
father’s estates in the district of Lis- 
more, in the county of Waterford, are 
as honest a people as there are in the 
entire world. Now, it is proposed that 
if one of those tenants is put out, and 
goes back to his cabin for a night’s 
shelter—for any kind of shelter, for a 
dog’s shelter—or even if he, without 
force, puts his wife and children back 
into the miserable hut he built himself, 
or where he has lived all the days of his 
life, he will be liable to be sent to prison. 
I ask, is it unreasonable that we should 
stand up in this House and make these 
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appeals to men under circumstances of 
this kind ? It is impossible ; it is repug- 
nant to the feelings of men that such 
appeals should be made without effect. 
And all I can say is that, when you on 
the last day are appealing for mercy to 
One above, I hope that you, or those of 
you who are opposing this Amendment, 
will never find it. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 118; 
Noes 237: Majority 119.—(Div. List, 
No. 179.) [3.0 a.m. | 


Tus CHAIRMAN: The decision just 
arrived at rules the next Amendment, 
No. 96. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
That being so, I wish to ask the Govern- 
ment if they have any objection to an 
Amendment providing that unless some 
question of title should arise the section 
should not apply? I asked a Question 
to-day about the case of Kevil against 
King-Harman. That was the case of a 
tenant being prosecuted for taking turf 
on what he said was his own bog. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ire- 
land (Colonel King-Harman) contended 
that it was his bog, and the magistrate 
insisted upon arbitrating upon the case. 
The case was taken to the Queen’s 
Bench, and the magistrate’s decision was 
ousted. Here you give absolute dis- 
cretion to the magistrate. No question 
of title can be raised. I think the least 
we can get from the Government, seeing 
that questions of title will arise, is that 
the section should not apply until the 
disputes have been settled. Ihad a case 
the other day of a man being ousted 
from a wrong holding. There was a 
distinct question of title there. I had 
another case in which a Captain Fagan 
ousted a tenant from his holding with- 
out any right or title whatsoever. The 
magistrate who would be a friend of 
Fagan would, under this section, have 
given the man six months’ imprisonment 
for going back. I think when questions 
of title are involved we should get the 
benefit of the doubt. Unless the Go- 
vernment mean to pass this Bill by 
mere brute force they will accept the 
words which I propose. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
38, after the word “ thereof,” to insert 
the words, ‘‘ unless a question of title is 
raised.” —( Mr. 7. HM. Healy.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmegs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I hope the Committee will con- 
sider for a few moments the Amendment 
which has been proposed by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. It would have 
the effect of inciting persons to take 
possession of land by violence if any 
question of title was raised. The cases put 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman have 
nothing whatever to do with this section. 
If a Sheriff removes a man from land 
improperly, the Sheriff is liable to be 
sued and mulcted in heavy damages. 
That has nothing to do with forcible 
possession. Forcible possession means 
that a person, by employing force, takes 
possession of land which he has no right 
to take. 

Mx. 'T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman ought to be 
ashamed of himself. [ Cries of‘ Order! ’”} 
I repeat, he ought to be ashamed to make 
such a statement. [ Cries of “‘ Name!” 
and “‘Order!’’?] I am perfectly in 
Order. I say the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman ought to be ashamed to make 
a statement of that character in this 
House, in view of the fact that the cases 
I have mentioned occurred only the other 
day, and ought to be within his official 
cognizance. To tell me that a Court of 
Law is open to a man who has been 
evicted, a man whois nothing more than 
a pauper, is absurd. A man who has 
not a cow, or even a goat to be seized, 
has a right of action against Her 
Majesty’s Government and Her Majesty’s 
Sheriffs! I suppose stuff of that kind 
is good enough to go down with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Of course, at 3 
o’clock in the morning, the hour for 
common sense has passed by. Theright 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland thinks that anything 
is good enough for supporters who will 
neither listen to argument, logic, pity, 
norcommon sense. [Zaughter.| I hope 
these laughs and sneers at the miseries 
of the poor people of Ireland will be re- 
membered by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, to whom we must all bow. 
The question we are raising now is the 
question of the poor, the question of the 
evicted people, the question of the men 
who have nothing at all. It is nota 
question of taking forcible possession. 
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Sir, I cannot use Parliamentary language 
to describe the statement of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. No force 
of any kind is required, no force is ever 
used, and there has not been in Ireland 
since 1880—I will admit that seven years 
ago, in the time of Mr. Forster, there 
were cases of taking forcible possession 
—since 1880 there have been no cases 
of taking forcible possession. I chal- 
lenge the Attorney General for Ireland 
to put his finger upon a case of taking 
forcible possession for the last seven 
years. The Government are trading on 
the ignorance of the Committee, in the 
interest of the most contemptible class 
of men which ever cursed or disgraced 
a nation. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
Certainly, Sir, I have listened to the 
statement of the Attorney General for 
Ireland with profound astonishment. I 
venture to appeal to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir Richard Webster) sitting 
next to him, because I know from ex- 
perience that he knows that what the 
Attorney General for Ireland has stated 
is utterly wrong. Everybody who 
knows anything of law in this country 
knows that when a question of title is 
raised it is a universal rule that a ma- 
gistrate has no jurisdiction. The Attor- 
ney General knows perfectly well that 
that is the rule ofthis country—that the 
moment an ejectment or turning out is 
challenged the jurisdiction of a magis- 
trate ceases. And yet, forsooth, the Go- 
vernment get up and say that they will 
not make a concession which is only in 
conformity with the ordinary law of this 
country! I suppose they do so because 
they are anxious upon asserting and 
carrying out to its bitter end this cruel 
section. I am astonished at the tone in 
which this debate is conducted by the 
supporters of the Government. [ Jfinis- 
terial cheers.| You have forgotten a 
great deal of what you heard yesterday 
at St. Margaret’s Church. The lesson 
has been thrown away on the whole of 
you; you know it perfectly well. [ Crees 
of ‘Oh, oh!”"] Yes; I say it, and I 
say it because 1 mean it. I am perfectly 
satisfied that every hon. and learned 
Member opposite will agree with me in 
my statement of the law. Do not let 
anyone suppose I get up to state what I 
do not know. I say whatI feel. When 
our proceedings become known out-of- 
doors, the country will feel you are 
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forcing down this cruel section with all 
the cruelty you can put into it. Not- 
withstanding the appeals you have heard 
on behalf of the people of Ireland, you 
sit there Irene occasionally jeering 
and sneering at what is said. [ Cries of 
“‘Order!”?] The conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and their supporters 
does them very little credit. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
rise to a point of Order, Sir. The hon. 
Gentleman does nothing but talk to this 
side of the House, very unwarrantably, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. ANDERSON : I do not wonder 
the hon, Member is impatient. He and 
those who sit with him are tongue-tied 
in this debate. They are burning, I 
know, to speak their true feelings—to 
get up and repudiate the action of their 
own Government. I hope the Attorney 
General will say something upon this 
Amendment, because I am satisfied the 
Attorney General for Ireland has not 
placed the matter fairly before the Com- 
mittee. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wenster) (Isle of Wight): I 
am sorry to say I am obliged to state, 
most distinctly, that there is no law in 
England which would apply in the sense, 
either directly or indirectly, indicated by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Anderson). I re- 
gret that I should have heard such state- 
ments made under a misconception of 
this section. This section provides that 
a person may be prosecuted before a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, if he— 

“Within twelve months after the execution 
of any writ of possession of any house or land 
shall wrongfully take or hold forcible possession 
of such house or land or any part thereof.” 
No question of title could then be raised, 
and no question of title which could 
then be raised would be any bar to any 
proceedings, because the question of 
title would have been determined under 
the writ of possession. There is no pro- 
vision in any Statute which would allow 
any question of title then raised to be 
any bar. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I claim to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put.” 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Your con- 





duct is disgraceful. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Unless hon. Gentlemen are able more 
respectfully to restrain themselves I 
shall be obliged to take notice of their 
conduct. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE (speak- 
ing from his seat, and with head 
covered): Mr. Courtney, I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) has 
called me and other hon. Members 
“damned cowards.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I heard no such 
expression. It is extremely awkward 
and inconvenient to take notice of state- 
ments which are only reported in dis- 
cussion, although reported, no doubt, in 
perfect good faith. I hope the hon. 
Member, whoever he be, who is so im- 
pugned, will withdraw the statement, or 
disavow having made it. 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE: It was 
the hon. Member for Mid Cork. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
for Mid Cork, I hope, will either dis- 
avow or withdraw the statement. 

Dre. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
(speaking from the Cross Benches on 
the Ministerial side of the House): In 
the first place, Sir, I wish to say that, 
as usual, [ have been misquoted. I dis- 
tinctly used the words “ damned cowards,” 
and I applied them to the whole crowd 
of men on this side of the House. I 
said it, and I would say it again, only I 
would not be in Order; therefore I will 
withdraw it. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 239 ; 
Noes 108: Majority 131.—(Div. List, 
No. 180.) [3.20 a.at.] 


Question put, ‘“‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 111; 
Noes 240: Majority 129.—(Div. List, 
No. 181.) [3.30 a.m. 


Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA-’ 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru) (Strand, | 
Westminster): I claim now to move the | 
Question— 

“That the words ‘ or (c) shall assault, or wil- 
fully and unlawfully resist or obstruct, any 
sheriff, constable, bailiff, process server, or 
other minister of the law, while in the execu- 
tion of his duty, or shall assault him in conse- | 
quence of such execution,’ stand part of the | 
Clause, be now put.” 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I have an 
Amendment of an important character 
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on the Paper, which I desire to move. I 
would ask your ruling, Sir, as to whether 
I can move it? [ Cries of ‘‘ Order !’’} 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘That the 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided: ~Ayes 244; 
Noes 109: Majority 135.—(Div. List, 
No. 182.) [3.45 a.m. ] 


Question put, 

“That the words ‘ or (c) shall assault, or wil- 
fully and unlawfully resist or obstruct, any 
sheriff, constable, bailiff, process server, or 
other minister of the law, while in the execu- 
tion of his daty, or shall assault him in conse. 
quence of such execution,’ stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 244; 
Noes 111: Majority 133,—(Div. List, 
No. 183.) [4.0 a.m. } 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror [RE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): I beg to move the omission of the 
words from “person,” in line 1, page 3, 
to ‘‘any,”’ in line 3, inclusive. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
1, to leave out from the word ‘‘ person” 
to the word ‘“‘any”’ in line 3, inclusive.— 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘person who shall commit any offence 
punishable under the Whiteboy Acts as 
defined by this Act,’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I wish now, 10 minutes 
past 4 o’clock in the morning, to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) whe- 
ther he does not think sufficient progress 
has been made—{ Cries of ‘No, no!” |— 
with this Bill in the course of this even- 
ing? I have no wish to delay the pro- 
gress of the Bill; but the House has 
been now sitting for 12 hours, and you, 
Sir, yourself, have been 10 hours in the 
Chair. That is a great strain upon the 
physical and mental powers of any man, 
not even excepting yourself. Many of 
us—I for one—have been engaged in 
and about this House since 1 o’clock 
yesterday; and, inasmuch as there is 
other Business of importance to be taken, 
I think we are justified in suggesting to 
the Government that Progress should be 
now reported. In reference to the par- 
ticular Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee, that, of course, is moved in ac- 
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cordance with a promise made earlier in 
the evening, and to it there can be no 
objection, especially as I understand the 
Government are willing to reconsider 
what offences under the Whiteboy Acts 
should be included in this clause. With 
reference to Sub-section 5, which is the 
only remaining sub-section of the clause, 
I think the right hon. Geatleman stated 
earlier in the evening that there were some 


Amendments worthy of discussion, and | 


the discussion of which would take some 
little time. I think I may ask hon. 
Members to rise for 4 moment above the 
excitement and fever-heat to which they 
have reached. [Jronical cheers.| Hon. 
Gentlemen may jeer at that remark; but 
they must candidly confess that the frame 
of mind in which the Committee has been 
for some time past does not tend toa 
favourable and impartial consideration 
of Amendments. There is a fair case to 
ask the Government that Progress should 
now be reported, and that the remaining 
Business on the Paper should be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I fully recognize the ex- 
tremely fair spirit in which the right 
hon. Gentleman has approached this 
question; but I think I also may claim 
to deal with the matter before the Com- 
mittee in an equally fair and candid 
spirit. I am very sorry indeed it should 
have been necessary to keep hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting here till so late an hour. 
I had hoped we might have got through 
the Business of the evening before this. 
There is an understanding that these 
words should be omitted; surely they 
should not be the occasion of any debate 
at all. The right hon. Gentleman tho- 
roughly admits that. Then we come to 
Sub-section 5. There is a disposition 
on the part of the Government to meet 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to the Amendment he has 
on the Paper. That being the case, and 
seeing that we really have got very 
nearly to the end of the clause, it does 
seem to me we should lose time, instead 
of gaining it, if we reported Progress 
now. I think that with moderation, 
good temper, and good feeling, we may 
be able to complete our work, work 
which I had hoped we should have com- 
pleted earlier without any undue strain 
upon yourself, Sir, or any officers of the 
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| House. I will take no contentious Busi- 
ness after this clause is reported. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N) : 
The desire of the right hon. Gentleman 
to be courteous we must all admit; but 
I did not gather from his remarks that 
| the Government will assent to the Motion 
to report Progress after the omission of 
Sub-section 4 is agreed to. The 5th 
sub-section relates to matters of great 
|importance, and, therefore, it is not 
right it should be forced on at this 
hour. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I thought I had 
explained myself. It appears to me to 
be reasonable that we should take the 
clause, seeing that we are prepared to 
meet the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) in the Amendment 
he desires to move. 

Str UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe): I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will excuse 
my expressing myself very strongly 
on this subject. We feel that the 
|; Amendment of the hon. and learned 
|Gentleman the late Attorney General 
| (Sir Charles Russell) demands the con- 
| sideration of the Committee, and that it 
| is impossible at this hour (4.15)—in fact, 
|I think it would be impossible at any 
| hour after 12 o’clock—to do justice to 
such an important Amendment. The 
First Lord of the Treasury will remember 
that my hon. and learned Friend drew 
most especial attention to this sub-sec- 
tion of the clause in the speech which 
he made on the second reading of the 
| Bill. This has always been felt by 
| Members on this side of the House to 
be one of the most contentious points in 
the Bill; and, therefore, I hope he will 
not insist upon taking the 5th sub-sec- 
tion this morning. I can quite under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman feeling 
it is important to get to a certain portion 
of the Bill at this Sitting; but, as re- 
| gards the 5th sub-section, it was sug- 
| gested by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley), earlier in the evening, that that 
was a point at which the Government 
might stop. The 5th sub-section stands 
in a very different catezory to the rest. 
If the right hon. Gentleman perseveres 
with the sub-section, I shall feel bound 
to utter the strongest protest in my 
power against such a proceeding. 
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trust the Government will not go be- 
yond the Amendment the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland has just moved. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I have a 
suggestion to make which may possibly 
meet the views of the Government. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
Sub-section 5 is not only novel in its cha- 
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and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Dillon.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: We really can- 
not agree to the Motion to report Pro- 
gress now, whatever course may be 
forced upon us at a later period. The 
words to be omitted are words which the 


racter, but is of the most serious and | whole Committee desires to omit; and, 
wide-reaching character. To lay down | therefore, it would be unreasonable that 


the proposition that this Committee is 
to be called upon to pass into law such 
a provision as that, which will practically 
leave the entire Press of Ireland at the 
mercy of the magistrates, is most extra- 
ordinary, and unprecedented in the pro- 
ceedings of this House. This clause has 
been urged through the Committee at a 
rate which we certainly consider to be 
most unjust and unfair to us. It has 
been the custom to discuss at considerable 
length, even after they have passed 
through Committee, clauses of such a 
complicated character as this; and the 
proposal I have to make is that if the 
Government can see their way to aban- 
doning the 5th sub-section, we shall not 
offer any further opposition to the pass- 
ing of the clause. This is a sub-section 
of a most extraordinary character, and, 
as has already been pointed out, there 
is an important Amendment to it on the 
Paper in the name of the late Attorney 
General (Sir Charles Russell), who has 
a claim even upon the present Govern- 
ment to have his Amendment discussed. 
Surely it is very strange the Govern- 
ment are in such a hurry that they will 
not allow the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to move an Amendment to which 
he has already stated in the House he 
attaches the utmost importance. I think 
I see a way in which the difficulty can 
be got over, and that is by the Govern- 
ment agreeing to omit the sub-section. 
The willingness of the Government to 
meet the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) in the 
Amendment he has to the sub-section, 
affords us very little consolation indeed. 
Even with the words omitted, we should 
be landed in the old squabble as to the 
meaning of the words. The offer of the 
First Lord of the Treasury is quite 
illusory; and to enable the Government 
to state their views on the matter I beg 
to move that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 


| 
| 
| 








we should not at least make progress 
so far as their omission is concerned. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I 
should like to say, in reference to the 
offer with regard to my Amendment, 
that the right hon. Gentleman overlooked 
the previous Amendment standing in the 
name of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for South Hackney (Sir 
Charles Russell), which is to leave out 
the whole sub-section. Of course, my 
Amendment is based on the hypothesis— 
perhaps a correct one—that the Com- 
mittee will reject the Amendment of my 
hon, and learned Friend. Having re- 
gard to the position my hon. and learned 
Friend occupies in the House, and 
to the fact that on the second read- 
ing of the Bill he particularly stated 
that he meant to raise the whole 
Press question on this clause, 1 appeal 
to the Government not to proceed with 
the 5th sub-section to-night. I quite 
agree with what the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. H. Smith) has said with 
respect to not reporting Progress now. 
Let us omit the words in question, and 
then let the 5th sub-section stand over, 
so that my hon. and learned Friend may 
submit his Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It would be 
impossible for us to accept the sugges- 
tion made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon)— 
namely, that we should purchase the 
passing of this clause by the sacrifice of 
the 5th sub-section. To that sub-section 
we attach great importance, and we 
would not willingly abandon it. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) has adverted to the fact that 
this sub-section is one on which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General (Sir Charles Russell) desires to 
move an Amendment. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman announced, in his 
speech on the second reading of the 
Bill, that the Amendment to which he 
attaches special importance raises the 
whole Press question. I regret as 
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much as anybody that we are driven 
by the course which has been pursued 
by certain Gentlemen in this House to 
discuss anything, however trivial, at 
this hour of the morning (4.30); but we 
must, after all, choose the lesser of two 
evils. It may be better for us to choose 
to discuss matters at an hour when we 
would all be better in bed than to allow 
Public Business to be indefinitely and 
hopelessly prolonged. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : I do not think the Govern- 
ment can properly understand the offer 
we make to them. We think we are 
making a concession in assenting to the 
postponement of the 5th sub-section. 
The Report stage undoubtedly gives the 
Government a great advantage, because 
on Report a Member is only allowed to 
speak once. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We promised 
to re-commit the Bill, if there is any 
alteration of any importance. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I do not 
think there was any desire on these 
Benches to oppose the Motion made by 
the Chief Secretary before the Motion 
for reporting Progress was made. We 
are all agreed upon the desirability of 
omitting at once the 4th sub-section ; what 
we now want is this—that the Chief 
Secretary should also postpone the 5th 
sub-section, especially in the absence of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell.) If to that question we get a 
simpie answer—and the answer can be 
simple—our future course of activn will be 
decided. We cannot think the Govern- 
ment wish to be so unreasonable as to 
press this sub-section in the absence of 
its chief opponent. If the Government 
give us a satisfactory answer as regards 
the 5th sub-section I have just heard 
that the Motion to report Progress will 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. DILLON: I gather from the few 
observations which fell from the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) that he contemplates reporting 
Progress after the omission of these 
words, because he said ‘‘ whatever 
course we may be forced to adopt.” I 
do not understand what the position of 
the Government is, because the First 
Lord of the Treasury plainly indicated— 
at least, that was the impression he con- 
veyed to me—that the Government 
would be willing to report Progress at 
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some stage before the clause was taken. 
I am quite prepared to withdraw my Mo- 
tion to report Progress if the Government 
will assure us that they will report Pro- 
gress after the present Amendment is dis- 
posed of, and before the 5th sub-section 
is taken. What I object to is that the 
5th sub-section should be taken without 
adequate discussion, and in the absence 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell). It would be a disgrace and a 
shame if no discussion were allowed upon 
such an Amendment as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has placed upon the 
Paper. Before I sit down I desire to 
protest most earnestly against the state- 
ment of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
I absolutely deny that there has been, 
during this night, any obstruction what- 
ever, or even prolongation of debate, on 
these Benches. I do not know what 
opinion may exist as to the proceedings 
of other nights; but I completely deny 
that there has been any obstruction to- 
night, and I have, on previous occasions, 
seen debates drawn out to very great 
lengths upon subjects of infinitesimal 
importance compared with the clause 
we have been discussing to-night. I 
think it is a great pity that the right 
hon. Gentleman who is responsible for 
the government of Ireland, and who 
ought to do what he considers to be 
necessary in as inoffensive a manner as 
he can, should have used an expression 
which he must know he ought not to 
have used, and which, at all events, must 
inevitably make his task more difficult 
in Ireland. When he insults us, he will 
invariably find his path bestrewed with 
difficulties. [Zaughter.] It is all very 
well to laugh, but man after man has 
broken down in the attempt to govern 
Ireland. It is no laughing matter at all, 
and it is a foolish thing, and an unwise 
thing, and a sad thing, to see an Irish 
Chiet Secretary begin his task, which is 
no joke for any man, by sneering at and 
insulting the Irish Representatives. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Surely the Go- 
vernment might honour us with a few 
words in reply. An hon. Friend of mine 
made a mistake in regard to the Irish 
Chief Secretary. We know upon the 
authority of the hon. Member for Central 
Leeds (Mr. Gerald Balfour) that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) only took the position of Irish 
Chief Secretary because he despises the 
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was that said?} In this House to an 
hon. Member of this House. 

Dr. TANNER (Mid Cork): Swallowit. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I heard the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork make use of a 
most offensive observation. I call upon 
him to withdraw the observation. 

Dr. TANNER (sitting in his place, 
and raising his hat): Certainly, Sir. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man will rise in his place and withdraw 
the observation. 

Dr. TANNER (rising): Certainly, if 
you wish it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I rise to Order, 
Sir. I ask you whether the manner in 
which the hon. Gentleman withdraws 
the observation is one which is conducive 
to the dignity of this House ? He simply 
says he will withdraw it if you wish it, 
and expresses no regret for the use of 
the language. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury that seeing that 
these are only informal matters —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Cork must express his 
regret. 

Dr. TANNER: Certainly, Sir; I 
thought I had already clearly expressed 
my regret. If you wish it I withdraw. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I wish the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork to understand 
that it is a duty he owes to the Com- 
mittee not only to abstain from the use 
of offensive observations, but to apolo- 
gize for the one he has just used. 

Dr. TANNER: Certainly, Sir. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: They are not so 
very delicate to us, when they continue 
in this manner. On the point at which 
we have arrived we are asking for a 
very reasonable concession—— 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : 
I call your attention, Sir, to the fact that 
the hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. 
Tanner) immediately repeated the offen- 
sive expression. 

Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to confirm the 
statement of the hon. Member for East 
Bradford. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I must say I was sitting imme- 
diately in front of the hon. Member for 
Mid Cork, and was in a position to hear 
what he said, and I absolutely deny the 
statement of the hon. Members opposite. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I am in a position, Sir, to do 
the same. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) 
himself whether he avows or disavows 
having repeated the expression? I must 
ask whetherhe disavows having repeated 
the expression ? 

Dr. TANNER: Certainly, Sir; I rise 
to say—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork whether he 
disavows having repeated the observa- 
tion ? 

Dr. TANNER: Yes, ofcourse. There 
has been another mistake made by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—I never said 
anything of the sort. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I would point 
out that in the first instance no mistake 
was made by any hon. Member. I heard 
the remark myself. 

Dr. TANNER: Can I disavow what I 
did not say? I state that I did not re- 
peat the expression, and, of course, I 
cannot disavow what I did not say. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury): 
I am in a position to state exactly what 
the hon. Gentleman said. He was asked 
by an hon. Gentleman behind him to 
state what was the observation which he 
said which was considered offensive to 
the Committee, and for which he ex- 
pressed his apologies. He told the hon. 
Member quietly what the observation 
was, and the answer he made was im- 
mediately taken up by hon. Members 
opposite as being a repetition of the 
offensive language. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The matter can 
now come toa close. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am afraid that 
this incident shows Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the undesirability—in fact the 
hopelessness—of pretending to conduct 
debate in the condition in which hon. 
Members find themselves. I would sub- 
mit that it is unfair to ask us to debate 
this sub-section, which places the peace 
of the country at the mercy of two 
Executive characters at so late an hour 
of the morning. [ Jnterruption.] Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite talk amongst them- 
self in a loud tone in order that none of 
us may be heard, and they consider that 
they conduct debates in a reasonable 
way. I should consider that this Motion 
should be withdrawn, if we could get 
from Her Majesty’s Government a state- 
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ment that they do not intend to press 
this important sub-section to-night. 
think the First Lord of the Treasury 
was on the point of making a concession 
to us when the unpleasant incident 
which has just terminated arose. There 
has been so much unpleasantness to-day 
that it might be desirable, after all, when 
you are dealing with a large Party, 
assisted as it is by the sympathy of 
other hon. Gentlemen, and when you 
have an Amendment on the Paper to be 
proposed by the late Attorney General 
for England, it is desirable, I say, and 
it is due to the position of that 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that you 
should give a little time before bringing 
this clause toatermination. I do appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
say that after this Amendment is dis- 
posed of he would be disposed not to 
insist upon further progress being made 
with the Bill. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it would 
be much more convenient if the Com- 
mittee took the Business in the order in 
which it stands upon the Paper. If we 
disposed of the Amendment now before 
the Committee, it would then be fitting 
to consider the suggestion as to when 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for South 
Hackney should be entered upon. 

Mr. DILLON: Under those circum- 
stances I withdraw my Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and negatived ; 
words struck out accordingly. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I would now repeat my 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and I put it specially on the 
ground of what is fair to this side of 
the Committee, and of what is fair to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell). I move, Sir, that you report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(r. 
Henry H. Fowler.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot say 
that I think the ground upon which the 
right hon. Gentleman makes this Motion 
is a sufficient one. I do not want to do 
anything at any time, either in Com- 
mittee or in the House, which appears 


Mr. 7. M. Healy 
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to be unreasonable; but, surely, the 


I| hon. and learned Member for South 


Hackney should have been in his place. 
He has not been present on the Com- 
mittee, unless I am very much mistaken, 
during the whole evening; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite feels that 
the Motion the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has to make is an important one, 
I do not know anyone who is more 
capable of doing justice to it than the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ments in support of the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney would be 
as good as any which could be urged 
against the sub-section. It does seem 
to me a great misfortune that we should 
have now an Amendment thrown in the 
way of the completion of this clause. It 
seems to me unreasonable that a further 
delay should be asked for, when the 
Committee has fully considered the 
whole question, and when it is, I think, 
in a position to dispose of the most im- 
portant question remaining on the Paper 
in avery short time. As I understand 
it, the right hon. Gentleman opposite is 
prepared to make the Motion himself. 
If he does we will accept it in that way, 
and meet him in a reasonable manner. 
He is aware that on the Report stage 
he can move this Amendment; but I 
must say it is rather hard that in a full 
Committee, ready and disposed to enter 
into the consideration of these questions 
—[‘*No, no!” ] Well, with the excep- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen opposite—I 
would say in a full Committee, ready 
and disposed to go on with the Business, 
I think it is hard that we should now be 
prevented in finishing the clause which 
we very reasonably asked to be allowed 
to finish at an early period of the 
evening. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): Ido hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite will let his better nature 
prevail. I apprehend that the fact that 
the hon. and learned Member (Sir Charles 
Russell) is not present to move his Amend- 
ment may very well be accounted for by 
the extraordinary progress we have made 
this evening. [ Laughter.] I think that 
is a very reasonable statement—that we 
have made extraordinary progress this 
evening. The hon. and learned Member 
could not have expected that we would 
have reached his Amendment to-night. 
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The offer the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has made with regard to the 
Amendment of my hon. and learned 
Friend does not meet the case at all. 
It is the original Amendment—the 
omission of the sub-section—which the 
whole of this side of the Committee has 
the strongest desire to have debated ably 
and fully, and without reserve, and that 
cannot possibly be done at 5 o’clock in 
the morning. Sir, I would like to ap- 
peal to the Law Officers of the Crown, 
to the hon. and learned Attorney General 
and the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral; I would ask them to put in a plea 
for their learned brother on this side, 
that some consideration should be shown 
to his position, and to the important 
Amendment of which he has given No- 
tice. I would call the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention to the scenes of the 
last quarter of an hour; and I would 
ask him whether they are not argu- 
ments entirely in favour of the Motion 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler). 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney was not 
here on Friday night, when he had an 
Amendment on the Paper. His Amend- 
ment on that occasion was moved by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid). 
There was a previous Amendment on 
the Paper to-night in the name of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Hackney ; but he was not 
here to move it. I must say there was 
no reason to suppose that this Amend- 
ment would not be reached to-night ; 
and we cannot help observing that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for South Hackney has not been in the 
House during any part of the debate. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: It was never expected that 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for South Hack- 
ney (Sir Charles Russell) would come on 
to-night. There is not the slightest de- 
sire on this (the Front Opposition) Bench 
to obstruct the Bill. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] Yes; 
I repeat that statement. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect hon. Gentlemen to be 
here to move Amendments when it was 
not expected that so much progress 
would be made. But the force of our 
appeal lies in this— that we consider 
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this sub-section one of the most im- 
portant parts of the Bill—one that 
ought to be fully debated, and debated 
at an hour when the attention of Mem- 
bers can be given to it fairly, and when 
the attention of the public can be pro- 
perly directed tothe matter. It is because 
the sub-section is so important, and be- 
cause we entertain such strong feelings 
with regard to it, that we domost strongly 
urge on Her Majesty’s Government— 
certainly on the Leader of the House— 
that it would not be fair to a large sec- 
tion of the Members of this House if 
this sub-section were pressed at this 
hour of the morning. I think it would 
be impossible to take this sub-section in 
the present state of feeling in the House 
without a very lengthened space of 
time being devoted to its consideration. 
Upon this part of the Bill there arise a 
great number of important questions 
with regard to the Press, and we do once 
more beg hon. Members on the other 
side of the Committee to recognize the 
fairness of our appeal and the injustice 
that would be done to the opinions and 
feelings of hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House if this question were not fully 
debated, and debated in such a manner 
that the public may know what takes 
lace. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : It may, perhaps, 
influence the conduct of Members of the 
Committee if I point out to them that it 
would not now be proper to put the 
Amendment which stood in the name of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney. The first 
word ‘‘any” in Sub-section 5 has been 
struck out, and the words that remain to 
be dealt with are— 

“Person who, by words or acts, shall incite, 

solicit, encourage, or persuade any other person 
to commit any of the offences hereinbefore 
mentioned.” 
The adoption of the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for South 
Hackney would not make sense. There- 
fore, it is impossible to deal with the 
hon. and learned Member’s proposal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Even supposing 
that the word “‘ any” is allowed to re- 
main, could it not be struck out on the 
Report stage? It so happens that in 
the clause we have just passed a word 
remains which is rather an absurdity— 
which will have to be struck out on 
Report. So can this word “any” be 
struck out. I would add this suggestion 
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—you are going to deal with the question 
of the Whiteboy Acts on the Report 
stage with any Amendments that you 
may consider necessary. Then I would 
propose that you should take this clause 
now, omitting Sub-section 5, as well as 
Sub-section 4, and put them in on the 
Report stage, re-committing the Bill then. 
That, I think, is a perfectly reasonable 
proposition. It would get the Committee 
out of the difficulty into which it appears 
to have got. [Jnterruption.| I am ad- 
dressing myself to those in charge of the 
Bill. I make asuggestion that will give 
the Government practically everything 
they want. They can put those words 
in on the Report stage. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope we 
shall not have to re-commit the Bill in 
regard to the Whiteboy Acts, for I am 
of opinion that we shall find Sub-section 
4 quite sufficient. Would it not meet 
the views of hon. Gentlemen opposite if 
the Government were to give a pledge 
that the debate on this question on Re- 
port shall be brought on early—before 
dinner in the evening, at a time when, 
if necessary, an important debate can 
take place on the subject? Would not 
that meet the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite and his Friends 
around him ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: The 
view we take upon this matter is this—I 
was obliged to put it on what I may call 
the ordinary grounds of courtesy, which 
have often had considerable weight on 
both sides of this Table in the manage- 
ment of Public Business. Our appeal 
on those grounds has been in vain. I 
now put it on the ground of public prin- 
ciple. I contend that it is impossible 
for anyone to debate a question of this 
kind at 5 o’clock in the morning. I ap- 
peal to the oldest Member of the House 
of Commons to say whether he ever 
knew an important debate to take place 
at this hour of the morning. [‘‘ Yes!” ] 
Someone says ‘‘Yes.”’ I suppose it is 
some hon. Member who is here in the 
House for the first time, and he is ready 
to give us the benefit of his experience of 
two or three months. I know semething 
about all-night scenes in this House. 
They reflect no credit on the House of 
Commons or Parliamentary institutions, 
and I, for one, am very sorry that there 
ever should be any necessity for such a 
thing. Where All-night Sittings have 
taken place, their object has been to 
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arrive at the definite and formal con- 
clusion to which the House has practi- 
cally arrived many hours before. The 
question now before the Committee has 
never been raised in any one of the 
debates which has previously occurred, 
and I am quite ready to admit to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that there 
has been many questions that have 
been debated over and over again in 
this House. I do not deny that for a 
moment ; but I say, as an historic fact, 
that the question of the operation of 
this Bill on the Press of Ireland has 
never been debated at all. I ask in 
that fairness which is due from a ma- 
jority to a minority, and in the fairness 
which I am sure has always characterized 
the right hon. Gentleman who is now 
leading the House, that so grave and 
important a discussion as this should 
not be brought on at 5 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think, perhaps, 
the best solution of the question is 
to adopt the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy). 
We will strike the sub-section out of the 
Bill now, with the object of introducing 
it on Report. The Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for South Hackney can then be con- 
sidered. I understand that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite will be content that the 
2nd clause should be disposed of in this 
way. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will you re- 
commit the Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That will be 
the form in which we will then take it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Re-commit the 
Bill? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The proposal is 
to strike this sub-section out of the Bill 
now, and to bring it up again on Report. 
That I understand is the arrangement. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: With 
regard to this question of re-committing 
the Bill, I see the force of the hon. and 
learned Member’s argument; but I 
would ask him to see what the position 
of the matter is. If the Government 
pursued a different course, and if we 
were in a majority, all that we could do 
would be to strike this sub-section out of 
the Bill. We could do nothing more, 
and then the Government might again 
propose to bring it in on Report, when 
we should have to discuss it again. I 
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am bound to say that I think the offer 
the right hon. Gentleman has made is a 
fair one, and I would ask the Committee 
to accept it. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section 5. 


Question, ‘‘ That Sub-section 5 stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): There 
are a number of Amendments on the 
Paper which have not been formally 
smothered as yet. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Before 
you put the clause, Sir—I do not intend 
to raise a discussion at this hour of the 
morning, but I- rise for the purpose of 
protesting against the course which is 
being taken. This clause is of enormous 
importance; and to say that we are to 
pass it as we are compelled to do now, 
practically sub st/entio, is most unreason- 
able. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 235; 
Noes 103: Majority 132.—(Div. List, 
No. 184.) [5.0 a.m. ] 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zuesday 7th June. 


TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) ACT (1867) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland, The Lord 
Advocate.) 
[BILL 225.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee be deferred till 
Monday 6th June.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Perhaps the Government will say now 
what they propose to do in respect to the 
adjournment for the holidays. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Saurn) (Strand, 
Westminster): What I propose to do is 
to move that the House, after its sitting 
to-day at 2 o’clock, shall adjourn until 
the 6th of June. If hon. Gentlemen do 


not like it, I will not make that Motion ; 
I merely wished to save hon. Gentlemen 
the trouble of coming down to-morrow. 
(Oh!) Then I will not make the 
Motion now. 


VOL. COCXYV. [rump szRtzs. ] 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee deferred till Monday 6th 

June. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACTS 
(IRELAND) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
(Sir James Corry, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Johnston.) 

[prt 176.] CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read, 

Sm JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid): 
T have to move that the Bill, as amended, 
be now considered ; and I wish to make 
a proposal tothe hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), which I hope will 
obviate any delay in the passing of the 
Bill. It is that in the Belfast Main 
Drainage Bill I will move to insert a 
new clause to give the same power as is 
possessed in England under the Borough 
Funds Act. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I appre- 
hend, in the first place, that the hon. 
Baronet will not have the power to do 
what he proposes. I think it would be 
much more convenient if the considera- 
tion of the Bill were postponed until the 
6th June. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Monday 6th June. 


MOTIONS. 
—o—— 
MUNICIPAL REGULATION (CONSTABU- 
LARY, &c.) (BELFAST) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Acts relating to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and to make provision for the appoint- 
ment of a Watch Committee in Belfast, and for 
other purposes in relation thereto.’’—(Colonel 
King-Harman.) 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I sup- 
pose this Bill will be circulated imme- 
diately ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Ktna- Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) : 
Y 


es. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I think this Bill is opposed; but, at any 
rate, it is monstrous to ask leave to in- 
troduce a Bill of this kind at this time 
of the morning. We have Bills tinker- 
ing with the Royal Irish Constabulary 
every Session. We do not know what 
this Bill is. Why should it be brought 
on after 5 o’clock in the morning ? 
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Cozonet KING-HARMAN : I did not 
know the hon. and learned Gentleman 
objected to the Bill. The 6th of June. 

Motion postponed till Jfonday 6th June. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Ur. W. I. Smith.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask until 
what hour ? 

Mr. W.H. SMITH: Two o’clock. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it not neces- 
sary to make a separate Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is sufficient for 
the right hon. Gentleman to mention 
the hour. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman not name 3 o’clock ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Five o’clock, a.m. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 24th May, 1887. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Provistonan Orver Bini — 
Ordered—First Reading—Local Government 
(Ireland) (Killiney and Ballybrack) * [275]. 

PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 39 and 129 be 
suspended, and that the time for depositing 
Petitions against Private Bills, or against any 
Bill to confirm any ,Provisional Order, or Pro- 
visional Certificate, and for depositing dupli- 
cates of any Documents relating to any Bill to 
confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional 
Certificate, be extended to Monday 6th June.— 
(The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—9——- 


THE MAGISTRACY — NONCONFORMIST 
MAGISTRATES IN FLINTSHIRE. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he is aware that there 
are over 30 Nonconformists in Flintshire 
legally qualified to hold the Commission 
of the Peace; and why none of those 
are appointed, seeing that two-thirds of 
the population of the county are Non- 
conformists ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
not aware that the facts are as sug- 
gested by the hon. Gentleman. The 
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information I have is to the contrary 
effect, as I have already twice stated to 
the House. 


BURMAH — LICENSING AND REGULA- 
TION OF IMMORALITY. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true that arrangements 
are made, under the charge of high 
officials, in the British Service in Bur- 
mah, by which prostitution is licensed 
and regulated for British soldiers there ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The fullest information respecting the 
matters referred to by the hon. Member 
was laid before the House of Commons 
on February 28 last, in a Return moved 
for by the hon. Member for Shoreditch. 
The Secretary of State cannot accept as 
correct the description of the arrange- 
ments given in the Question. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—APPEALS 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, How many 
cases, which have been heard on appeal 
to the House of Lords, are now await- 
ing judgment, and the several periods 
in each case which have respectively 
elapsed since the hearing; and whether 
he can state the cause of the delay ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WexsstTeEr) (Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that 11 appeals which have been 
heard in the House of Lords are now 
awaiting judgment, one of which was 
heard in April and two in the autumn 
of last year, and the remaining eight 
during the sittings in the present year. 
I am not able to speak as to the cause 
of the delay in delivering judgment 
beyond the fact that, frei personal 
knowledge, I can state that in many of 
the cases very difficult questions of law 
arise. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINES. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether any Contract or Memo- 
randum relating to the Burmah Ruby 
Mines has been signed by any person 
on behalf of the Government; and if 
so, the date of and parties to such 
Memorandum or Contract ; whether the 





representatives of Mr. Streeter are the 
only persons connected with the jewellery 
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trade who had been permitted by the 
Government to visit the Ruby Mines 
prior to such Memorandum or Contract ; 
whether other persons applied for like 
permission and on what grounds; and, 
whether such permission was refused 
by the Government, and on what 
grounds ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham) : 
The terms under which the Ruby Mines 
are to be worked are still under the 
consideration of the Government; but a 
Memorandum has been signed on behalf 
of the Local Authorities in Burmah, in- 
dicatiung the terms which they would 
recommend the Government of India to 
offer, and this document has been com- 
municated to Messrs. Streeter. It is 
not official, and does not bind the Go- 
vernment of India. Mr. Streeter went 
to the Ruby Mines with the Expedi- 
tionary Force in November last, and no 
expenditure was incurred for his pro- 
tection. Other persons subsequently 
applied for leave to visit the mines, and 
were not permitted to do so, on the 
ground that it would involve either 
risking their lives, or throwing a con- 
siderable expense on the Revenues 
of India in providing for their pro- 
tection. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
any document had been signed by Mr. 
Streeter ; whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could state the names of the 
other persons who had applied for per- 
mission; and whether there was any 
record in writing on the subject ? 

Sm JOHN GORST said, he had no 
information of any document having 
been signed by Mr. Streeter. With 
respect to the names of other persons, 
there was only one—which he had for- 
gotten—and he had not the paper at 
hand. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked whether 
the name was Ongar ? 

Str JOHN GORST said, he believed 
that was the name. There were no 
official documents. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would try 
to find out whether there were other 
names ? 

Sm JOHN GORST replied, that he 
had no doubt that during the Recess 
the Government’s knowledge of the 
Ruby Mines would be more complete, 
and he should be happy at a later period 
to answer any further Question. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he would 
put another Question after the Recess. 


EMIGRATION (IRELAND) — REFUSAL 
OF THE AUTHORITIES AT NEW 
YORK TO ALLOW EMIGRANTS TO 
LAND. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) (for Mr. T. M. Heaty) (Long- 
ford, N.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Have 
the Government any information as to 
the refusal of the American Authorities 
to allow 14 families, emigrated from 
County Mayo by Robert Vesey Stoney, 
esguire, J.P., D.L., of Rossturk, to be 
landed in New York yesterday, on the 
ground that they were paupers; and, 
will any precautions be taken to prevent 
landlords emigrating pauper families 
without making any provision for them 
on their arrival in America ? 

Tat PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krve-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: As no Notice was given of the 
Question, I have been unable to make 
the necessary inquiries. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR said, the Ques- 
tion would be repeated on the 6th of June. 


IRELAND—THE EXECUTIVE AND MR. 
PATRICK EGAN. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) (for Mr. T. M. Hzary) (Long- 
ford, N.) asked the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has since received the 
letter addressed to him on 28th April 
by Mr. Patrick Egan ; and, if so, what 
reply has been given ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet): Yes, Sir; such 
a letter, bearing date April 28, has 
been received by me. Mr. Egan has 
been informed that it is impossible to 
make any conditions whatever with 
regard to his returning to Ireland. 


MOTIONS. 
——~9——_ 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (KILLINEY AND BALLY- 
BRACK) BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel King-Harman, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order of the Local Go- 
vernment Board for Ireland constituting the 
Township of Killiney and Ballybrack an Urban 
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Sanitary District, ordered to be brought in by 
Colonel King-Harman and Mr. Balfour. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 275.] 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House, at its rising, do ad- 
journ till Monday the 6th day of June 
next.”—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
LAND).—OBSERVATIONS. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness), who had 
given Notice to move— 

‘* That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying her Majesty to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the condition 
of shepherds, ploughmen, farm servants, cottars, 
and other agricultural labourers of Scotland, 
especially in reference to the system of service, 
hours of labour, housing, and the physical and 
moral results of the Bothy system ;"’ 
said, at the outset he would like to call 
attention to the decisions given on Satur- 
day by the Crofters Commission on the 
cases brought before it from the estates 
of Lord Macdonald and Colonel Fraser, 
in Skye. The Commissioners gave de- 
cisions in upwards of 200 cases, 113 of 
which were on the estate of Lord Mac- 
donald, and in their case the rent was 
reduced from £856 to £525, or about 
30 per cent. These 113 tenants were 
£1,831 in arrear, of which two-thirds 
were wiped off. On the estate of Colonel 
Fraser, comprising seven townships, 98 
decisions were given, and the rent was 
reduced from £769 to £444. The 
arrears were about £2,000, of which 
over £1,300 was wiped off. On Lord 
Macdonald’s estate the 113 tenants had 
their rents reduced on an average from 
£7 10s. to £4 12s. and on Colonel 
Fraser’s estate the 98 tenants, who before 
paid on an average £7 8s. each, now 
paid only £4 10s. Even if they got the 
land for nothing they could not live on 
it. He would ask, was it possible for a 
man to live comfortably on a farm the 
rent of which was, on an average, only 
£4118.? These decisions would do little 
to alleviate the condition of those poor 

eople, or lessen the difficulties of the 

rofter Question. They would certainly 
have £3, 10s. more to spend on them- 
selves; but that would do little. Indeed, 
it was in view of this that in the dis- 
cussions on the Crofters Act he and his 
Friends pointed out that what these men 
needed was more land. That this 
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House and the Government had refused 
to givethem. There was a clause in the 
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Crofters Act permitting the Fishery 
Board to lend money to start the fisher- 
men; and the Government had offered 
to advance money, on certain conditions, 
to help them to carry on their industry 
as fishermen. In January a Circular 
was issued by the Secretary for Scot- 
land, laying down the conditions on 
which the men should get these loans. 
He would remind hon. Members that 
the fishermen had fallen into poverty 
because the herrings and other fish no 
longer came into the inland lochs, and 
the fishermen had to go out 50 or 60 
miles to sea to catch them, and they re- 
quired heavier and better boats for that 
purpose ; the kelp trade was played out, 
and there was no labour for the people. 
Now, even though their rents had been 
reduced, and their arrears of rent re- 
duced from £4,000 to £1,200 on Satur- 
day last, these men were absolutely poor. 
They have no money and no credit, yet, 
before they could get the advance from 
the Government to help them to buy a 
boat and nets, they must be able to con- 
tribute from £80 to £100. Taking the 
average cost of a sea-going boat at 
£350 for boat and nets, would crofters, 
who were paying £4 10s. of rent, 
cottars, who were paying no rent-- 
crofters and cottars who were in arrears 
and in debt to everybody who had given 
them credit— would they ever be able to 
start as fishermen if they had first to 
raise £80 or £100? It was said that 
four or five men were required to man 
each boat, and that they might each 
raise £30; but, with no furniture and 
no credit, they were unable to raise even 
that amount. The Government by their 
Circular were keeping the promise to the 
ear by the offer of money and breaking 
it to the hope by the conditions which 
were laid down. He thought the other 
conditions in the Circular gave the Go- 
vernment a sufficient security without 
any such condition as this advance of 
£80 or £100. In the first place, they 
had the mortgage on the boats and 
gear. Then, if the boat was insured, 
and if it was lost, the Government 
would get the insurance money. These 
poor crofters could not give them more ; 
they could not meet the conditions im- 
posed for aloan of money. There had 
been plenty of applications, but not a 
single penny had been lent, because 
none of the crofters were able to advance 
the money; and so long as that con- 
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dition was laid down, the men of Skye 
and the Western Highlands would be 
unable to obtain loans. Unless they 
intended to do something for these 
men, they had better tell them at 
once they could not lend them the 
money, and that they had better emi- 
grate or do something else, because the 
condition of things was getting worse 
and worse every year; and he asked, if 
nothing could be done for them as far- 
mers, could not something be done for 
them as fishermen? He was not in 
favour of giving public money to special 
classes, but this was a most exceptional 
case. The people were fast sinking into 
poverty in the congested districts; while 
sportsmen owned hundreds of square 
miles of land for amusement. The big 
farms did not pay now, and the Duke of 
Sutherland on his estate was giving over 
the big farms to increase the Duke of 
Westminster’s sporting land. The Duke 
of Westminster, by confiscating the pro- 
perty of the London people at the end 
of their leases, was able to pay for more 
land, while the unfortunate crofters 
could not get land nor pay for it. As to 
the working of the Commission, 200 de- 
cisions had been given in Sutherland 
and the North-East district, 213 in Skye, 
and probably 400 more would be given 
during the remainder of this month, so 
that they had about 800 cases decided 
up to the present time. But there were 
several thousand more applications, and 
others were coming in every day, and 
he estimated that there would be 7,000 
or 8,000 cases that would have to be 
adjudicated on. Unless something was 
done, therefore, in this direction to assist 
the Commissioners and to meet the rea- 
sonable demands of the crofters, they 
would soon have a condition of things 
that would again call for the interven- 
tion of gunboats and marines. There 
were cases of hardship now pending, 
and unless the Government took some 
steps in the matter many more poor 
crofters, in his own county and else- 
where, would be cruelly cleared out of 
their holdings in the course of a very 
short time. He urged the Government 
to fully apply the clauses of the Crofters 
Act, which, he said, they were not doing, 
and advised them to grant a sum of 
money for the appointment of valuers 
and assessors in the different counties 
for the So a of valuing the land and 
giving evidence on the point, a course 
which, at comparatively small expense, 
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would obviate the great waste of time 
that now took place under the present 
course of dealing with the difficulty. 
Last year only £200 was voted for this 
purpose, and it was proposed in the 
present year to expend the magnificent 
sum of £419! That sum was totally 
inadequate to the work. He did not 
at first like the Commission, for they had 
not got a single representative of the 
Crofters on it. They had a Sheriff as 
its legal head, and although the Sheriff 
had acted so far judicially and wisely, 
and considered the interests of both 
landlords and tenants, he did not 
value land. Of the other two Com- 
missioners—one was a factor and the 
other was a big farmer. The factor 
and the big farmer would do their duty 
and act fairly between the parties; but 
they must remember that the crofters 
did not like the factors, and that be- 
tween the big farmers and the crofters 
there was as much love as between the 
Protestant boys of Belfast and the Na- 
tionalist Catholics. In his humble judg- 
ment, the only and proper way in which 
these thousands of cases could be con- 
sidered in time would be to appoint in 
the different counties valuers and asses- 
sors, as was provided for under the Act, 
and these gentlemen could value the 
land and come to the Court and give 
evidence, and so save the Commissioners 
occupying so much of their time in 
tramping over the bogs in going to 
examine the crofts concerned in the 
many cases before them. He hoped 
something would be done, and this was, 
in his opinion, the best way to expedite 
the work of the Commission. He also 
thought the measure which had been 
introduced in the other House would 
help them. Turning to another subject, 
he desired to say a word in regard to the 
ploughmen and agricultural labourers 
in the North of Scotland; he would 
press on the Government the desirability 
of looking at the conditions under which 
they worked and lived. He learned that 
in Kincardineshire and other adjoining 
counties ploughmen’s associations were 
being formed everywhere. Their griev- 
ance was that they were fed in the farm- 
house and lodged worse than horses 
were stalled or dogs were kennelled. In 
fact, they were stalled with the horses 
in the lofts over the stables, and there 
were plenty of openings between the 
stable and the bothy, so that the men 
could see the horses, and the smell of 
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the stable was always very prevalent in 
the bothy. The — and moral de- 
gradation of such a system was very 
great indeed. He predicted that, under 
the influence of the Education Act, men 
would not much longer consent to pig 
together as they were now expected to 
do. As an instance of the evil of the 
bothy system, he would state that in 
Caithness-shire, where the bothy system 
prevailed, the rate of illegitimacy was 
14 per cent of births, while in the ad- 
joining county of Sutherland it was only 
10 per cent. He attributed the extra 
4 per cent in Caithness-shire to the cus- 
tom of pigging young men and boys 
together in these bothies. He appealed 
to the Government not to wait until the 
ricks were burning before they ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire into 
this matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he wished to call attention to an- 
other part of the Crofters Question, 
which, to his mind, was as important 
as that brought forward by his hon. 
Friend—namely, to those who had not 
the advantage and benefit of the 
Crofters Act. He would refer to the 
crofters in Morayshire and Nairn, 
where the Crofters Act did not apply, 
while it was in operation across the 
bounds of the county in Inverness-shire. 
In Inverness-shire the crofters who had 
gone before the Commission were entitled 
to the adjustment of their rents to a fair 
standard, and the reductions in those 
rents by the Commission amounted to 30, 
40, and in some instances 50 per cent, 
while the crofters in the contiguous 
county wereexcluded from the operations 
and the benefits of the Act. This was 
naturally a very fruitful source of dis- 
satisfaction to the crofters of the border. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is out of Order. He is 
now anticipating the discussion of one, 
if not two Bills, which are before the 
House, one of which proposes, if I 
remember aright, to extend the benefits 
of the Crofters Act to Highland coun- 
ties adjoining the actual declared croft- 
ing counties, and the other Bill is of a 
similar nature. The hon. Member is 
clearly anticipating the discussion on 
both Bills. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he presumed 
he should be in Order in calling atten- 
tion to a particular case with respect to 
which he got an answer from the hon. 


Dr. Clark 
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and learned Solicitor General for Scot- 
land (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) on 
Monday. The case he wished to bring 
under the notice of the House was 
that of Alexander Taylor, a crofter 
of Lake of Moy, Morayshire, who 
had been induced to sign a document 
under which he would have to give 
up his holding, and be evicted from 
a house built 50 years before by his 
ancestors, and from a farm which had 
been enclosed and reclaimed by himself 
and his ancestors, whose labour had 
given it its present value. That man’s 
case was but an illustration of the con- 
dition in which those tenants stood in 
that part of Scotland. They were 
wholly and entirely at the mercy of the 
lairds in consequence of the present 
state of the law. He (Mr. Anderson) 
wished to ask the Government whether 
they intended to introduce a measure 
this Session to give powers to enable 
persons to obtain small patches of land 
compulsorily, which were so much 
wanted in the North of Scotland, and 
mentioned a case which had come under 
his notice, where a shopkeeper on being 
obliged to leave his premises could not 
get a piece of land on which to erect 
other premises, although the pro- 
prietor owned hundreds of thousands 
of acres ? 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
CONTRACTS FOR MAT MAKING. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, South) said, 
he was desirous of calling attention 
to certain advertisements which had ap- 
peared in the newspapers at the instance 
of the prison authorities offering to con- 
tract for the supply of large quantities of 
mats made by prison lahour in the 
Bristol, Leeds, Cardiff, Chelmsford, and 
other prisons. Such contracts entered 
into on the part of the prison authorities 
were calculated to keep a great number 
of honest and industrious persons out of 
work, and were entirely opposed to the 
spirit of the assurances which had been 
frequently given by the Goverament 
that every effort should be made to re- 
duce the amount of mat-making in 
prisons, which competed most unfairly 
with outside labour. It was one of the 
greatest anomalies of our system of 
government that a Public Department 
was allowed to compete in the open mar- 
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ket with manufacturers and industrious 
artizans for the supply of articles which 
were the result of labour in our prisons, 
which were supported and paid for by 
the taxpayers of the country. In these 
circumstances, he asked the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) to give him assurance that 
these proposed contracts should not be 
entered into by the Prison Department 
until he and other hon. Members had 
had an opportunity of bringing the 
subject under the notice of the House. 


SCOTLAND — ACTION OF THE 
CROFTER COMMISSION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he wished to raise his humble 
voice to emphasize the peculiar facts 
connected with the results of the recent 
deliverances of the Crofter Commis- 
sion. He did not think these points 
were sufficiently appreciated, even after 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark). The reductions 
that had been made in rents by that 
Commission were even more significant 
than those connected with the fixing of 
judicial rents in Ireland. The reduc- 
tion percentages were much higher in 
Scotland than in Ireland, reaching, as 
they did, to 30, 40, and even 50 per 
cent, which showed how great the in- 
jury was that had been inflicted upon 
the crofters. He did not think the 
meaning of the reduction of 50 per cent 
was sufficiently realized. Suppose there 
had been a reduction of 50 per cent, 
what did that mean? It meant an in- 
jury to the tenant much higher than 
an injury of 50 per cent. It represented 
100 per cent. A tenant, say, was charged 
£100 a-year rent; it was then dis- 
covered by the Commission that the 
rent ought to be reduced to £50. That 
was a reduction of 50 per cent, so far as 
the landlord was concerned; but what 
did it mean with respect to the injury 
that has been all along done to the ten- 
ant? It meant that he had been all 
along paying £50 of unjust charge, so 
that he had been charged 100 per cent 
more than he ought to have been 
charged ; £50 on £50 was the same as 
£100 on £100. [ Ministerial mr sgh 
It required elementary instruction o 
that kind to bring the matter properly 
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home to the minds of hon. Members op- 
posite. He thought it ought to be im- 
pressed on the minds of hon. Members 
opposite that there were sufferings in 
connection with the tenancies in the 
Western Islands of Scotland that were 
even more deplorable, in many respects, 
than the sufferings of the tenants of 
Ireland. There were numbers of people 
in Scotland who had been proved by 
the statistics placed before them by the 
Crofter Commission to have been charged 
100 per cent in excess of what they ought 
to have been paying, and in some cases 
even more than 120 per cent. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, that being a Scotch debate, per- 
haps it had been rather dull. Scotch 
affairs did not evoke much enthusiasm. 
He would not seek to retract one word 
which had been said on behalf of the 
Highlands of Scotland ; but he demurred 
somewhat tothe complaint of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Elginand 
Nairn(Mr. Anderson), who said that they 
had no Representative of the Scotch De- 
partment in the House. He regretted 
as much as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that they had not the Secretary for 
Scotland in that House. It was a cir- 
cumstance over which they had no con- 
trol; but they had in that House a very 
eminent Member of the Government 
(Mr. J. B. P. Robertson), who repre- 
sented a Scotch county constituency, and 
whose abilities were known throughout 
Scotland. As this was the time for 
complaints, he (Mr. Esslemont) would, 
while he supported the complaints of 
his hon. Friends, make his own com- 
plaint, for the difficulties which existed 
in the Highlands existed equally in 
East Aberdeenshire. They had a fish- 
ing population there, and they had the 
cottagers, and the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General knew of the unsatis- 
factory condition of their houses, and of 
the tenure in many places on the East 
Coast of Scotland, and particularly in 
Aberdeenshire. There they had the 
depression of trade, and the consequent 
depression of fishing, and they had there 
all the difficulties which the fishermen 
had in the West of Scotland. The other 
day he suggested that the Fishery 
Board and the Scotch Department gene- 
rally should make specific inquiries into 
the complaints which, from time to time, 
came before them. They should by- 
and-bye have to discuss the extension 
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of the Crofters Act to the other coun- 
ties of Scotland, and the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Scotland 
was aware that in Aberdeen they had a 
larger number of crofters than in any 
other county. What he asked was, that 
before that discussion came on the com- 
plaints of the fishermen in regard to the 
boat question, and the complaints in 
regard to the Land Question, should 
receive from the Scctch Office that atten- 
tion and inquiry which he knew they 
deserved. They had not yet had Her 
Majesty’s gunboat on the East Coast ; 
but that was not because they had not 
suffered. But they were a courageous 
and long-suffering people ; and he hoped 
the Government, while they would not 
pay less attention to the Highlands, 
would pay more to them. He should 
be failing in his duty if he did not point 
out that the complaints were by no 
means confined to the Highlands of 
Scotland—that there was suffering on 
the East Coast. There was much do- 
mestic legislation sorely needed. He 
hoped, in the meantime, the complaints 
would be investigated which he had had 
the sorrow to lodge in the Scotch Office; 
and ke commended that inquiry to 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Scotland. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Rozerrson) 
(Bute): The observations of the hon. 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Mr. 
Esslemont) have touched a number of 
social questions which affect the con- 
stituency which he so assiduously repre- 
sents. I need make no general pro- 
testation on behalf of the Scotch Depart- 
ment that questions relating to fisher- 
men as well as to agricultural labourers 
must always bulk largely with those 
who have the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the affairs of Scotland. We 
fortunately have Representatives in this 
House who are perfectly able to enforce 
on the Government and on Parliament 
the views of their constituents, and I do 
not think I should be far wrong in say- 
ing that, with regard to the social 
legislation, we should welcome any sug- 
gestions which are made to us from 
any quarter of the House. The hon. and 
learned Member for Elgin and Nairn 
(Mr. Anderson) has addressed the House 
on a variety of topics, upon which I 
shall not dwell for any time. He has 


introduced to the House two cases of 
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individual or personal grievance, re- 
garding one of which he has informed 
the House that an explanation has been 
given him from this Bench, the accuracy 
of which he is not in a position to im- 
peach. If that explanation be well 
founded, as we have every reuson to be- 
lieve it is, that subject ought to vanish, 
and I hope has vanished, from occupying 
the time of the House. The other case 
is one regarding which I have no in- 
formation, but if the hon. and learned 
Member thinks he has a substantial 
grievance, he has the means of calling 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to it in the ordinary manner. The 
hon. and learned Member for Elgin has 
added as a supplement to these some- 
what personal observations about two of 
his constituents a general appeal to the 
Government to initiate legislation en- 
abling persons to acquire land by com- 
pulsory powers. I need hardly say that 
this is too large a subject to enter upon 
at the present time, and this would be 
a most improper occasion for me to 
enter upon it. I pass to the more 
important remarks of the hon. Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark), because they 
relate to a specific and definite sub- 
ject—the administration of the Crof- 
ters Act. There is one remark with 
which I think the House will generally 
sympathize. The Crofters Act was 
passed little more than a year ago, and 
we have not yet had a year’s experience 
of its administration to show its merits 
or defects. I think I may appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen whether all Parties 
ought not to give the Crofters Act fair 
play and fair trial; and I am bound to 
say that I deeply regret that on this 
occasion the hon. Member’s sense of 
duty should have compelled iim to make 
remarks disparaging to the Commission 
itself. 

Dr. CLARK said, he was not aware 
that he did. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The hon. 
Member said—‘‘ We do not like the 
Commission,” and he proceeded to give 
his reasons for that dislike—[Dr. R. 
McDonatp: Hear, hear! ]—and I see 
his observation is sympathized in by 
another crofter Representative. He pro- 
ceeded to give his reasons for that dis- 
like. That Commission was only ap- 
pointed last year, under an Act passed 
in the last Session of the previous Parlia- 





ment, and I venture to think that any- 
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one interested in those parts of the 
country would forget something of what | 


is due to the prospects of the population 
if he were to shake the confidence of his 
constituents in those who administer the 
Act. The action of the Government has 
been animated by motives of a totally 
opposite character. The present Go- 
vernment were not parties to the passing 
of the Act. 

Dr. CLARK said, he wished to cor- 
rect a misapprehension of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He (Dr. Clark) 
had stated distinctly what he thought— 
that the learned gentleman the Sheriff 
at the head of the Commission had 
acted very impartially and judicially, 
and had considered the interests both 
of the landlords and the tenants. He 
eulogized the Sheriff’s conduct as far as 
he possibly could, and he also stated 
that the other two Commissioners had 
acted in the same way. He entirely 
repudiated that he had disparaged these 
officials, but had pointed out the class 
to which the crofters had a prejudice. 
He would not personally do so. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. Member has not overstated what 
he said, but at the same time he did 
emphasize the point that he did not like 
the Commissioners. 

Dr. CLARK said, he begged the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s pardon, he 
simply spoke of the prejudice—the class 
dislike—and that they loved each other 
as the Protestant boys love the Irish 
Nationalists. He only spoke of the 
antagonism between the big farming 
class and the crofting class. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I think 
that is not the best means of inspiring 
confidence in the persons whose quali- 
fications are so characterized. I think 
the hon. Gentleman will find that he 
added, ‘‘We do not like the Commis- 
sioners.” The hon. Gentleman went 
further, because he criticized the result 
of the Crofter Commission down to the 
present day in a way which was hardly 
fair. He said, in the first place, that 
they had an enormous number of appli- 
cations, and that not much progress 
had been made, and that in regard to 
the Fishery Clauses we must regard the 
terms required for advances as prohi- 
bitory. Now, the clauses relating to 
rents and the clauses relating to tish- 
eries constitute practically the bulk of 
the Bill, and if I were a friend of the 
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successful administration of the Act, I 
should hardly point out that the Act was 
not working smoothly or successfully in 
its two main purposes. I have, how- 
ever, a word to say in regard to each of 
these matters, and I do think that the 
dispassionate opinion of the House will 
discover no ground for despondency as 
to the work of the Crofters Act. In the 
first place, as regards the Land Clauses, 
the Commission has certainly not been 
able to get much more than abreast of 
the applications which are coming in, 
and for a very good reason. They have 
proceeded with some caution, because 
the powers entrusted to them were of 
the most novel description. They de- 
sired that they should have a sufficient 
number of cases to enable them to gene- 
ralize and form rules and opinions as to 
the methods by which they should dis- 
pose of the various classes of cases 
which came before them, and accord- 
ingly, I think, they have acted rightly in 
hearing a great number of cases before 
deciding upon any. There is another 
point to be observed as to the rate 
of progress. The Crofter Commission 
began its operations in October last 
year. Much of the work of the Commis- 
sion involves the peripatetic process of 
going about and examining the country, 
and making themselves acquainted with 
the circumstances of the district and 
even of the individual holdings. The 
winter days were short, and necessarily 
the part of the year which has elapsed 
since October is not the most favourable 
for making progress with a work of that 
kind. I may be allowed, on behalf of the 
Scotch Department, who necessarily are 
brought intocontact with the Commission, 
to say that there is now good reason 
for hoping that once the Commissioners 
break ground, and see their way through 
the various classes of cases, they will 
proceed with a firmness, precision, and 
rapidity which they could not have done 
if they bad decided a number of cases 
as they came in, and pronounced what 
might be called hasty decisions. The 
other branch of the Act which the hon. 
Gentleman criticized, and the working of 
which he did not seem to consider very 
satisfactory, was that regarding the 
fishing loans. The importance of that 
question the Government are quite alive 
to. I should like to mention, for the 
information of the House, that the hon. 
Member is not quite accurate in saying 
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that the terms have proved to be pro- 
hibitory, because, in point of fact, there 
is evidence in the proceedings which 
took place before the Commission that 
the population were alive to the advan- 
tages of these clauses, and would take 
advantage of them. I am informed 
that down, not to date, but to a con- 
siderable time ago, 1,400 forms of 
application had been applied for from 
fishery towns, and 183 applications had 
been sent in. That does not show that 
in the judgment of those who are pri- 
marily concerned—whatever their poli- 
tical adviser: may consider—these clauses 
are likely to be inoperative. I should 
add, regarding the Fishery Board, whose 
duty it is to superintend the working of 
this branch of the Act, that they neces- 
sarily proceeded with some caution. It 
was necessary that they should find out 
how many applicants there were to be, 
in order to see how far the limited 
amount of money at their disposal 
would go, and also to exercise great 
caution in finding out whether there was 
any ground for supposing that the secu- 
rity was not sufficient to cover the ad- 
vance of public money, and also that 
the boats which are to be built would 
be such as would conduce to the further 
ag oe of the fisheries of Scotland 
y being efficient and good boats for a 
storm. There was one other point of 
detail to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred—that in regard to the appoint- 
ment of values. Under the Act it did 
not fall to the Government, but to the 
Commission, to appoint valuers, and, 
accordingly, it is entirely in the judg- 
ment of the Commission to say at what 
time they should require assistance of 
that kind, and when grants are required 
for that purpose. It is the duty of the 
Government not to cut in and interfere 
with the action of the Commissioners, 
but rather to expedite their operations. 
In this matter the Government are not 
at variance with the judgment of the 
Commissioners. I was very glad to 
hear the hon. Member mention, with 
incidental approval, a Bill which has 
been introduced and passed, I believe, 
through the House of Lords, and I was 
very happy to gather that those for 
whom the hon. Member for Caithness 
is spokesman approved of its provisions, 
and I hope we may rely on their active 
assistance in carrying the Bill through 
this House. The judgment of the Go- 
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vernment entirely coincides with the 
view that that Bill is a proper comple- 
ment of the legislation of last year. 
There is another point somewhat de- 
tached from the subject of the crofting 
population—the condition of ploughmen 
in Scotland. It would be impossible to 
enter into a subject of that magnitude 
at the present time, but I think the hon. 
Member who referred to this matter 
would leave the House under a some- 
what gloomy and mistaken view of the 
condition of Scotland, if I were not to 
mention that the present system is to a 
very large extent being superseded and 
replaced in many parts of the country. 
The subject of dwellings for the work- 
ing classes is one which of late years has 
excited very great attention; and more 
especially—to their credit should it be 
said—among the proprietors in Scotland, 
and the housing of ploughmen, as well 
as other classes of labourers, is, I be- 
lieve, receiving very great amelioration 
from the exertions of those to whom I 
refer. I think I have touched upon all 
the questions mentioned by the hon, 
Members in this discussion. 

Dr. R. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty) said, he had the misfortune not 
to be in the House during the whole dis- 
cussion. The question as to the fishing 
boats was of great importance. He had 
no reason to complain of the tone of the 
remarks of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Scotland (Mr. J. P. B. Ro- 
bertson), and he assured the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that the terms on 
which loans were granted for building 
boats were not satisfactory. He had 
received scores of letters from fishermen 
in the North complaining of the terms 
offered by the Government with regard 
to the purchase of fishing boats, and 
stating they were perfectly useless, as it 
was impossible for the fishermen on the 
West Coast to collect the money to pay 
for them. £350 had been mentioned as 
the sum required for a fishing boat; 
but, from information which he had re- 
ceived, he thought that the sum was too 
low an estimate, and would not be suffi- 
cient to buy a boat and gear. He 
thought that the Fishery Board had no 
right to ask such onerous terms, as they 
insisted on the boats being insured to 
their full value—thus giving them full 
and ample security if anything should 
happen to the boats —and they were 
thus secure of their money. With re- 
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gard to depreciation, it must be remem- 
bered that one-eighth of the money was 
paid year by year. On the whole, 
therefore, he thought that the Fishery 
Board were driving too hard a bargain 
with these people. As the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General had stated that 
the Government would welcome any sug- 
gestion, he (Dr. McDonald) would recom- 
mend that they should offer the boats to 
the fishermen for a very small sum paid 
down, and so enable them to prosper. He 
freely told the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General that he did not like the Com- 
mission. Thecrofter Members were not 
allowed to have any say in the matter, 
for the Government did not give them 
on the Commission one man in whom 
the crofters had confidence. That the 
Commission had, however, done better 
than he expected, he freely admitted ; but 
it was doing its work very slowly, and it 
was time that the Government brought 
pressure to bear on the Commission to 
appoint valuers so that their work 
might be facilitated. A great deal of 
the work was done by gentlemen who 
got £800 a-year, which could well be 
done by paid valuers, who could be 
got for £200 a-year. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—APPOINTMENT OF MAGIS- 
TRATES IN FLINTSHIRE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) 
said, that he desired to call attention to 
a subject of much interest to his con- 
stituents—namely, the constitution of 
the magistracy in Flintshire. The ques- 
tion had been brought before the notice 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) by means of Questions 
by hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
He had not himself taken part in these 
Questions until that day, being in hopes 
that the grievance would be removed. 
But his hopes were now very faint, and 
he thought it was his duty to impress 
upon the House the great injustice 
under which the Nonconformists of 
Flintshire laboured. It ought to be 
known that in this county two-thirds of 
the population were Protestant Non- 
conformists. The magistracy of Flint- 
shire numbered between 80 and 100 
gentlemen. He believed there was not 
a single Nonconformist on the Bench in 
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Flintshire. This caused, as it seemed to 
him, very grievous injustice. The ap- 
pointments in Flintshire had been made, 
he might say, almost entirely in the 
interests of the Conservative Party. 
Most of the magistrates in Flintshire 
belonged to that Party. There were a 
few Liberals, mostly Churchmen, and 
one or two Catholics; but so far as he 
knew, there was not a single magistrate 
sitting on the Bench in Fiintshire who 
belonged to the religious denomination 
of the great mass of the constituency. 
This state of things was one which, at 
this age of the world, was perfectly in- 
tolerable. They had hoped that by 
means of friendly private negotiations 
they might get over this difficulty ; but 
they had come to the conclusion that 
there was nothing for them to do but to 
lay the matter before the public and the 
House of Commons, until at last the 
mere sense of shame, if nothing else, 
would lead to justice being done. He 
had asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary whether there were 
about 30 gentlemen in Flintshire who 
possessed the requisite qualification, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had informed 
him that this was not the case. Now, 
he (Mr. Samuel Smith) had taken much 
pains to ascertain how many Protestant 
Nonconformists of Flintshire possessed 
the legal qualifications, and he was quite 
within the mark when he said there were 
30 such men that could be easily found. 
He might be told that some of these 
gentlemen did not possess the social 
qualifications. He admitted that some 
of them did not hold the highest posi- 
tion in society; but there were, no 
doubt, a fair number who possessed 
both the educational and social as well 
as the legal qualifications. If the ap- 
pointments were made by the Lord 
Lieutenant, looking at this matter with 
fair and unprejudiced eyes, there could 
not be any difficulty in discovering 
several highly estimable persons who 
might be put upon the Bench with great 
satisfaction to the mass of the popula- 
tion of Flintshire. Again, the bulk of 
the people were Welsh speaking, while 
the present magistrates, almost without 
exception, were English speaking, and 
were totally unacquainted with anything 
of the Welsh language. Interpreters— 
often men of a very incompetent kind— 
were employed, and he believed that in 
consequence there were cases decided in 
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which the magistrates were improperly 
informed as to the facts, and injustice 
was done. There ought to be an adequate 
representation on the Bench of the Pro- 
testant Nonconformists, and especially of 
those who were able to speak the Welsh 
language. The existing state of things 
was producing want of sympathy be- 
tween the people of Flintshire and the 
adminstration of thelaw. He wished to 
see the law strengthened, and it could 
be so only in so far as it was based on 
the confidence and affections of the 
people ; but those who were responsible 
in this matter in that part of Wales 
were doing their best to bring about a 
breach between the people and the ad- 
ministration of the law. The system of 
excluding the great mass of the com- 
munity from their proper share in the 
administration of justice was not truly 
conservative, or conducive to the real 
interests of the country. He hoped that 
the Government would, in some way or 
other, put pressure on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Queen’s Representative in 
Flintshire, in order to see that this 
glaring injustice was remedied. If it 
was not remedied, he believed there 
would be never-ceasing agitation, in- 
creasing disaffection, and want of con- 
fidence in the administration of the law. 
He did not wish to see in Wales a repe- 
tition of the scenes that had taken place 
in some parts of Ireland ; but this system 
of excluding representatives of the great 
mass of the people from the administra- 
tion of justice was certain to bring it 
about. His only object in bringing that 
question forward was to promote good 
feeling among all classes of the com- 
munity, and to remove all just ground 
of complaint. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) said, the people of Wales 
must be exceedingly grateful, and he 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) begged to ex- 
press his thanks to his hon. Friend for 
bringing that matter forward, because 
such a state of things as now existed in 
Flintshire did not exist in any other 
county of England or Wales. Although 
the great majority of its inhabitants 
were Nonconformists, yet there was 
not a single Nonconformist magistrate 
on the Bench. Question after Ques- 
tion had been put to his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State to the Home 
Department (Mr. Stuart-Wortley), and 
he was bound to say that the answers of 
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the Under Secretary upon the question 
had been most unsatisfactory. His hon. 
Friend had pointed out that there were 
30 Nonconformist gentlemen in Flint- 
shire who possessed the necessary quali- 
fication for appointment to the magis- 
tracy. The hon. Member for the county 
of Flint (Mr. Samuel Smith), and also 
the hon. Member for the Borough of 
Flint (Mr. John Roberts), themselves 
possessed the necessary qualifications 
for the magistracy, and both of them, he 
believed, acted as magistrates in neigh- 
bouring counties, but yet the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Flintshire had not thought fit 
to put either of them or any other Non- 
conformist on the Bench. Was that 
the result of accident? The Welsh 
people had hitherto been among the 
most loyal and law-abiding subjects of 
the Queen; but he doubted whether 
there was not a strong spirit of dis- 
content and disaffection springing up in 
many parts of Wales, and he was bound 
to say that Lords Lieutenant who acted 
in the way which the Lord Lieutenant 
for Flintshire did were greatly re- 
sponsible for that state of things. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) -—THE 
BARBAVILLA PRISONERS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) said, 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House to the condition of the prisoners 
who were convicted in this case, and to 
ask the Government to grant an im- 
partial inquiry in their case, as had 
been given in the case of the prisoners 
Hebron and Brian Kilmartin. Mr. 
Justice Day had been sent to investigate 
the Belfast riots, and he urged that 
some impartial Judge should be sent to 
investigate the circumstarces of this 
case. If he were not clearly convinced 
that the men now suffering penal ser- 
vitude were completely innocent he 
would not trouble the House for one 
moment on the subject. All the Go- 
vernment were asked to do was to give 
an impartial inquiry into the case of 
these prisoners, such as was given into 
the case of Hebron, Ryan, and Kil- 
martin, and if that were done evidence 
would be produced to show the inno- 
cence of the men, and to show the per- 
jured character of the testimony on 
which they had been convicted. Con- 
stable Fitzgerald was ready to sub- 
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stantiate the statement which he had 
already made that the informers in the 
ease had between them concocted the 
evidence on which a packed jury in 
Green Street had convicted the prisoners. 
He again appealed to the Government 
not to be so steadfast in refusing the 
impartial inquiry he asked for, and for 
which he would continue to ask so long 
as he was a Member of the House. He 
was sorry that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) had not thought fit to make 
it convenient to he present in the House; 
for he (Mr. Tuite) wished to call atten- 
tion to the National Teachers’ Bill. The 
Government had promised from time to 
time to deal with the position of those 
teachers, and successive Chief Secretaries 
had been interviewed on the subject. 
The reply given in each case had been 
to the effect that the position of the 
teachers would be immediately con- 
sidered by the Government. The result 
up to the present had been that the 
teachers had received many promises, 
but nothing in the shape of substantial 
improvement in their position. Com- 
paring the inferior position of the Irish 
teachers with that of the English and 
Scotch teachers, he said that all they 
wanted was to have the Irish teachers 
placed on the same footing as their 
brethren in England and Scotland. He 
asked, seeing that no facilities had been 
offered by the Government for the dis- 
cussion of the Bill, whether they would 
give a promise that before the Session 
closed the case of the Irish teachers 
would be considered. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he wished to inter- 
pose in the debate in order to answer 
the question raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Suffolk (Mr. Quilter) 
as to the tenders for contracts of 
prison labour. The subject had been 
brought to his notice so late before coming 
down to the House that he had prac- 
tically no opportunity of learning more 
than that the tenders had been invited. 
In the circumstances, he must not be 
taken to admit that in the contracts to 
be made there was any departure con- 
templated from pledges given to the 
House, or that there was any intention 
to increase to any extent the amount of 
mat-making labour done in the prisons. 
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There had been a great decrease in the 
last nine years in the amount of mat- 
making labour. In the convict prisons 
mat-making had disappeared alto- 
gether, and in the local prisons the daily 
average number of prisoners employed 
on it had diminished in this period from 
close upon 3,000 to 1,681. He — 
that this fact indicated what the policy 
of the Department was. He assured 
the hon. Member that he would take 
care that no action was taken in respect 
of those tenders until after the first two 
days after the House had met again, 
and until there had thus been an oppor- 
tunity of raising the subject in the form 
of a Question in the House or on the 
Estimates. In reference to the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Flintshire 
(Mr. 8S. Smith) and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for East Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) as to the insufficient repre- 
sentation of the Nonconformist party on 
the magisterial Bench—— 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: No re- 
presentation at all. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : Well, an 
inadequate representation. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: None at all. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : Well, in 
saying that there was no representation 
at all it seemed to be assumed that there 
was a right to some representation. The 
mere fact that a man belonged to a par- 
ticular religious denomination did not 
constitute a right or qualification for the 
Bench. Moreover, the law did not give 
the appointments to the House nor to the 
political departments of the Executive 
Government. The information they had 
received from the Lord Lieutenant, upon 
whom the responsibility rested, was to 
the effect that he was unable to find 
gentlemen possessing the necessary 
qualification to sit on the Bench. When 
he said qualification he understood him 
to mean not merely qualification by 
estate, but to include also qualifications 
with regard to social position, and in the 
matter of legal learning. He thought it 
was a wise arrangement which kept the 
appointment of magistrates a thing apart 
from the duties of the Administration ; 
but even if it were advisable to alter the 
law, there were measures on the subject 
before the House which made discus- 
sion on such a subject at present out 
of Order. He did not see what the 
Government could do in the matter. If 
it was possible to put pressure on the 
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Lord Lieutenant in the direction indi- 
cated, an opportunity had presented itself 
during the five years hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were in the enjoyment of power. 
It was surprising that they had made so 
little use of their opportunities in the 
matter complained of. The matter did 
not come within the province of the De- 
partment which he represented. The 
main facts on which the hon. Member 
rested his case were really disputed by 
those who were equally well able to 
judge of the question with himself. 
He (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) must protest 
against the idea that anything improper 
had been done, and deny that the mat- 
ter was within the province of the De- 
partment to which he belonged. 


THE VACCINATION ACT—ACTION OF 
THE COMPULSORY LAW OF VACCI- 
NATION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, that he 
wished to bring before the President of 
the Local Government Board and the 
Government generally a subject which 
was one of increasing importance—that 
was the growing friction which attended 
the working of the Vaccination Acts. He 
wanted to urge some reasons why the 
Government should give attention to the 
question and look into it under the new 
aspect which it wore now. Within a 
very few years there had been thousands 
of prosecutions under that Act, a great 
number of conscientious men had been 
imprisoned, and the goods of many 
honest and industrious men had been 
distrained. It should not be forgotten 
that the people who suffered under what 
they called persecution were, in almost 
all cases, men and women of good cha- 
racter, of industry, and of thrift, and of 
intelligence enough to form an opinion 
for themselves, and of firmness to stick 
toit. He thought such people were de- 
serving of a good deal of consideration. 
They had, at any rate, experience to go 
by. A large number of them had seen 
their own children suffer from vaccina- 
tion. | ‘Oh, oh!” ] At all events, they 
had seen them suffer in a manner which 
they traced to the effects of the opera- 
tion. They were fortified in this view 
by the opinions of a good many medical 
men, who not only did not deny, but 
urged that vaccination was frequently 
attended with considerable danger. The 
Government should not look on quietly 
and see prosecutions increasing by leaps 
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and bounds, and also sce the amount of 
suffering entailed, without trying to find 
out whether anything could be done to 
lessen the strain of the law. He had 
asked a Question the previous day with 
respect to a case of special hardship 
which had happened on the borders of 
his own constituency. He referred to the 
case of a Mr. King, who, in consequence 
of what had happened in his own family, 
had declined to have one of his own 
children vaccinated. A fine was in- 
flicted. The child died on the 9th May 
last year; but it was not until the May 
of this year that the fine was enforced by 
distraint. The mode of carrying out the 
law had inspired such a bitter feeling in 
Leicester, that a sale of King’s goods 
could not be carried out, and it was not 
surprising that some disorder arose. 
Besides that, it was said that the provi- 
sions of the law were not fully complied 
with, especially with regard to the time 
of selling the goods. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he was 
sorry to interrupt the hon. Gentleman, 
but he must remind him that he was 
now speaking on a subject—the com- 
pulsory vaccination laws--in regard to 
which he had given Notice of a Motion on 
a future day- 

Mr. PICTON said, that he begged 
pardon if he had transgressed the Rules 
of the House. He did not then desire 
to discuss the operation or the merits of 
the laws of compulsory vaccination. He 
was only asking that the Government 
should direct their attention to the in- 
creasing friction caused by the enforce- 
ment of the law of compulsory vaccina- 
tion. The difficulty of enforcing the law 
was now rapidly increasing, and he 
trusted that the Government would not 
allow it to escape their attention, but 
would, if possible, take measures to ter- 
minate the existing state of. things. 

Tae PRESIDENT or vue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
after the Speaker’s ruling the House 
would not expect him to enter at any 
length into the subject which the hon. 
Member had brought under the notice 
of the House. The object of the hon. 
Member had his sympathy, and he re- 
gretted that such action as the hon. 
Member referred to had to be taken for 
the purpose of seeing that the law was 
carried out. There were, no doubt, a 
considerable number of persons who had 
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conscientious objections to their children 
being vaccinated, but many of the prose- 
cutions arose, not on account of persons 
conscientiously refusing to comply with 
the law, but because certain associations 
urged people not to comply with the law. 
The Local Government Board had a duty 
to perform, and were bound to see that 
the Vaccination Acts were carried out, 
but at the same time they were desirous 
that this should be done without undue 
harshness. He could not say that there 
was any intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to institute any goneral inquiry 
into the matter. He gave his personal 
attention to every case brought before 
him, and he always took care to see that 
the law was not unduly strained. More 
than that he could not say. 

Mr. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, &c.) 
had wished to say something at an earlier 
moment on the subject of justice in Flint- 
shire, as he did not wish what had been 
already said by a right hon. and hon. 
Gentleman on the other side to pass un- 
challenged. No one had had a greater 
opportunity for the last 35 years than 
he had to see the way in which justice 
in that county was administered. He 
had the honour of knowing ery well 
the Lord Lieutenant of Flintsl:ire; and 
of seeing the extremely conscientious 
manner in which he made his appoint- 
ments, and he ventured to think that 
there could be no greater justification 
of the conduct of the Lord Lieutenant 
than the remarks which fell from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Flint- 
shire. The nature of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s complaint was that Nonconform- 
ists ought to be appointed, and in fact, 
that inquiries ought to be made into 
their political views. Now, that was the 
very thing which the Lord Lieutenant 
of Flintshire refused to do. The Lord 
Lieutenant said that a Lord Lieutenant, 
in order to win the admiration and the 
confidence of the country, ought not to 
look any ‘way either to religion or 
politics, and he refused to do so. What 
he did look to, and rightly in his (Mr. 
Swetenham’s) opinion, was that the gen- 
tleman he wished to appoint to the County 
Bench was both socially, educationally, 
and financially a desirable person. There- 
fore, he ventured to think that if the 
hon. Member for Flintshire had had as 
much experience as he had had, and the 
same opportunities of seeing the way 
justice was administered in Flintshire, he 
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would have spared the House the remark 
which fell from him to-day—a remark 
which was calculated to bring justice into 
disrepute in the county. e thought 
it quite right to make these obser- 
vations, and he should not have troubled 
the House with them if he had not 
thought it was absolutely necessary that 
someone knowing the facts of the case 
should rise in his place and say that 
which he knew, and be able to refute 
the arguments used. There was only 
one other observation he had to make. 
It had been said that there were no less 
than 30 gentlemen fully qualified for 
taking their seat on the Flintshire 
Bench. No one knew the facts better 
than he, and he ventured to say there 
were not anything like that number who 
were fit and qualified to take that im- 
portant position. It was said that the 
hon. Member himself was not a magis- 
trate. He (Mr. Swetenham) did not 
think the hon. Gentleman resided in 
Flintshire, but he was quite certain if 
he did reside there, and if he expressed 
the smallest wish to become a magis- 
trate, and that wish was conveyed to the 
Lord Lieutenant, that officer would in- 
stantly recommend him for the position. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that the speech of the Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark) had raised several 
questions which were of interest in the 
West of Ireland. The hon. Member had 
referred to the want of the crofters for 
more land. This was also the case of 
tenants in the West of Ireland. What- 
ever the rent might be, the smaller ten- 
ants in the West of Ireland could not 
support themselves and families in 
decent comfort on their small holdings. 
Fortunately, with the exception of the 
coast, all over the West of Ireland there 
was an ample supply of grass land in 
each district which could be taken at a 
valuation and given to increase the hold- 
ing of the small farmers. As a general 
rule proprietors would be extremely glad 
to sell the grass lands at a fair value, and 
the result would do more good than could 
be accomplished by any amount of legis- 
lation. There would be some objection 
on the part of the larger grass farmers, 
but that was a comparatively small 
difficulty. He should like to see an 
Amendment of the Purchase Clauses of 
the Land Act so as to enable the tenants 
to buy the land adjoining their hold- 
ings. This could easily be done if the 
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Government were willing to advance the 
money at a reasonably low rate of in- 
terest. He would impress upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of giving their 
most careful attention to this matter. 
Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.) said, he wished once more to call the 
attention of the House to the grievances 
of the National School teachers of Ire- 
land, a class that had been living on 
promises for many years. He wanted 
to know what the Chief Secretary had 
done towards satisfying the just de- 
mands of the teachers. So far as he 
(Mr. John O’Connor) could gather, he 
believed that although successive Chief 
Secretaries had admitted the grievances 
and promised to remedy them, nothing 
whatever had been done up to the pre- 
sent in fulfilment of those promises. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
THE COURT OF APPEAL—THE LORD 
CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he quite sympathized with the 
claims of the National teachers, as put 
forward by his hon. Friends; but what 
he now rose for was to call the attention 
of the House to the difference in the 
constitution of the Court of Appeal in 
Ireland and in England. In England 
he understood the practice to be that a 
Lord Chancellor never sat in the Court 
of Appeal except to hear some interlocu- 
tory matter, or unless a Judge happened 
to be sick or absent from any cause 
whatever. So far as he could gather 
from the Judiciary Act, the constitution 
of the English and Irish Courts of Ap- 
peal were of a similar character. In 
England practically no political question 
came before the Court. At any rate, it 
was extremely rare for anything of a 
Party nature to come before the Court, 
and yet the English Lord Chancellor 
never sat in the Court of Appeal. If 
the English Lord Chancellor, who was 
always a political official and a Member 
of the Cabinet, was so scrupulous as to 
avoid the duties of the English Court of 
Appeal, what should be the feeling of 
the Irish Lord Chancellor in the matter, 
considering that they not only had 
political cases but agrarian cases—cases 
between landlord and tenant—coming 
before the Court of Appeal in Ireland 
Never within the present generation at 
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least was an Irish Lord Chancellor, be- 
fore the present one, an active politician 
and a Member of the Cabinet. Lord 
Ashbourne fought the case of the land- 
lords during the debates on the Land 
Act of 1881 in that House with an 
ability that no one who witnessed the 
fight could mistake, and he saved 
millions of money to the landlords by 
his resistance to reform and changes in 
the Bill. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) did 
not object to Mr. Gibson’s well-deserved 
promotion as Lord Ashbourne to the 
House of Lords and to a seat in the 
Cabinet; but, he asked, was it just or 
fair that Lord Ashbourne, after taking 
an active part in opposing the Land 
Act, should sit in the Court of Appeal 
and decide questions arising under that 
Act? Lord Ashbourne showed a proper 
sense of the incongruity of his position 
as a politician and a Judge in the regis- 
tration appeals in 1885 when he declined 
to sit in the Court of Appeal, and why 
he did not act in a similar manner in 
regard to other cases in which Party 
feeling also rose was very strange. Take 
the case of Father Keller. Everybody 
knew that the arrest of Father Keller 
was dictated by political bias. The 
Official Assignee was forced by order to 
go on with the proceedings against him. 
A question arose upon habeas corpus as to 
whether the warrant of arrest was valid 
ornot. That case agitated the entire 
population of Ireland, and if there ever 
was a case in which a political official 
of the Government should not have 
sat it was this case. It would have 
been much more fair and orderly if Lord 
Ashbourne had refrained from sitting in 
the Court of Appeal to hear the case. He 
was one of five members of the Court 
four of whom decided one way, while he 
decided the other. He did not say that 
his Lordship’s law was net of the most 
perfect and classic character; but he 
thought he would better have preserved 
the respect and confidence of the people 
of Ireland for the Court of Appeal if he 
had not formed a member of that Court. 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland had 
quite sufficient to attend to if he attended 
to minors and lunatics. He trusted, 
therefore, that he would in future follow 
the example of the English Lord Chan- 
cellor. He was very glad to hear the 
First Lord of the Treasury express his 
satisfaction at the release of the Rev. 
Bell Cox, an English clergyman. Now, 
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he did not know what the Rev. Bell Cox 
was imprisoned for; but he was, e! any 
rate, a convicted prisoner, convicteu by 
a competent authority. Father Keller 
was not a convicted prisoner. He was 
not convicted for anything derogatory to 
religious practices, and he was merely 
committed by the Irish Bankruptcy 
Court for contempt, and now it turned 
out that the Irish Bankruptcy Court had 
no right to commit the rev. gentleman, 
and that the whole proceedings were 
illegal and bad from first tolast. Ifso, 
all the previous matters depending upon 
that warrant, including the order given to 
charge the people at Youghal, resulting 
in the murder of O’Hanlon, were also 
illegally done by the Government. The 
Government, while they supplied tin bayo- 
nets to the soldiers who went to Egypt to 
fight the foes of England, always took 
care to supply the Irish police with the 
best cutlery. A Coroner’s jury had re- 
turned a verdict of wilful murder against 
the policeman who had killed O’ Hanlon 
and the officer who had given the order to 
charge. They heard a great deal about 
law and order, and respect for compe- 
tent tribunals; but what had happened 
in this case? The officers of the Con- 
stabulary had refused to answer any 
question as to who had been guilty of 
this terrible crime, and the Government 
had backed them up. The Attorney 
General for Ireland was very strong 
upon the subject of contempt of Court, 
but this was in itself a case of contempt 
of the Coroner’s Court. The Govern- 
ment refused even to prosecute Constable 
Ward and Mr. Somerville, who in the 
eyes of the law were murderers; they 
had been retired for a short time upon 
full pay, and then sent back to the Con- 
stabulary. It was not improbable that 
these men would get promotion, as Town 
Inspector Cameron and Town Inspector 
Carr had been promoted after they had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
oo. Was it likely that the people of 

reland could respect law and order when 
they saw that the Government itself paid 
no respect to law and order? The Go- 
vernment acted similarly in the case 
of District Inspector Milling, who had 
bludgeoned the people in Cork; and 
though a Bench of Magistrates returned 
that Inspector for trial the Government 
refused to prosecute. [Zaughter.] Hon. 
Members opposite were accustomed to 


laugh when they heard that the heads 
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of Irish Members were broken by tho 
police. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) rose to a 
_ of Order, and asked whether the 

on. and learned Member’s remarks 
were relevant, because they appeared to 
him to be nonsense ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There can be no 
point of Order with regard to irrelevancy 
upon a Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think I caught 
the word ‘‘nonsense.” Ido not know, 
Mr. Speaker, whether that word is in 
Order; if so, it will greatly enlarge the 
Parliamentary vocabulary. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. Member (Mr. Atkinson) to rise to 
Order when the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was speaking of hon. Members 
opposite in a manner that was certainly 
unusual in this House, and rather, I 
thought, deficient in the ordinary Par- 
liamentary courtesies, and I thought he 
was going to refer tu that part of the 
hon. and learned Member’s remarks ; 
but he did use the expression that the 
hon. and learned Member was speaking 
nonsense, which in itself was not a 
courteous expression ; but I interpreted 
it to refer to irrelevancy, and said that 
it was not on a point of Order, as we are 
on a Question of adjournment. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I will withdraw 
the word ‘‘ nonsense,” and will say that 
the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Member were ‘‘ irrelevant.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he was quite 
indifferent to what the hon. Member or 
any of his Party might think of his re- 
marks. With regard to the cases of 
police who had been convicted of illegal 
conduct, if the Government did not 
choose to prosecute them, he did not, at 
all events, see why they should promote 
them. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that as the hon. Member 
who had referred to the case of the 
Barbavilla prisoners had not introduced 
anything new into the discussion, he 
could only refer him to what he had 
said in reply to him on former occa- 
sions. The hon. and learned Member 
who last spoke began by referring to 
the constitution of the Court of Appeal 
in Ireland. He could only say that the 
Court of Appeal in Ireland was consti- 
tuted mining to the Judicature Act of 
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1877; and for a very considerable period 
before that the Court of Chancery Appeal 
was constituted with the Lord Chancellor 
as one of its constituted members. The 
hon. and learned Member said that in 
Ireland the Lord Chancellor sat in the 
Court of Appeal, while in England he 
did not do so. It would be impossible, 
without a much larger staff, to manage 
the Court of Appeal unless the Lord 
Chancellor was a member of it; and it 
was on that basis that its constitution 
under the Act of 1877 was drawn out. 
It did not appear to be an extraordi- 
nary thing, when that Act was passed, 
that the Lord Chancellor should be 
placed at the head of the Court of 
Appeal. They had in the Court of 
Appeal in Ireland Lord Chancellors 
drawn from both sides of the House. 
They had two very distinguished and 
keen politicians from the Liberal side 
of the House—Lord O’Hagan and the 
late Mr. Hugh Law. In the same way, 
Lord Ashbourne had always acted as 
his Predecessors had done in presiding 
in that Court ; and, as he gathered from 
the hon. and learned Member, he did 
not impute to Lord Ashbourne par- 
tiality in the mode in which he admi- 
nistered justice. At present the Eng- 
lish Lord Chancellor did not sit in the 
Court of Appeal. For many years he 
had done so; but by reason of the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction cf the House of 
Lords his time was fully occupied, and 
t had been for many years not usual for 
him to do so, and why? Because he 
was presiding in the very highest Court 
of the Realm. If the case of Father 
Keller was brought to the House of 
Lords the Lord Chancellor would pre- 
side at the hearing. The hon. and learned 
Member then referred to the arrest of 
Father Keller, and asked why the Go- 
vernment should not make some inquiry 
into the circumstances connected with it, 
and make that inquiry with the view of 
seeing that some compensation should 
be given. What occurred in that case 
occurred very frequently in the various 
Courts, the only difference being that it 
was a rey. gentleman in that case, while 
in other cases the person committed 
would not be in Holy Orders. The 
Court of Bankruptcy made an order 
that had the effect of sending this rev. 
gentleman to prison. It came by ap- 
eal before the Queen’s Bench, and that 
ourt decided that the order was right; 
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and it then came before the Court of 
Appeal, and that Court, by a majority 
of four Judges to one, decided that the 
order was wrong. The hon. and learned 
Member also refered to the case of an 
English clergyman, who was released 
by the Superior Courts. He (Mr. 
Holmes) was not aware that any de- 
mand for inquiry or compensation was 
made in that case, which was a pre- 
cisely similar case to that of Father 
Keller. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No; he was 
convicted in that case. 

Mr. HOLMES wished further to 
point out that the Court of Appeal held 
that Father Keller should be released by 
reason of the warrant not being valid. 
They all admitted that the facts of the 
case as they transpired in the Bank- 
ruptey Court were sufficient to justify 
the Judge in making the order to com- 
mit him to prison, but they held that 
the mode in which he made that order 
was bad. The point had been a tech- 
nical one; although a proper order 
could have been made, as a matter of 
fact it had not been made. With refer- 
ence to the proceedings at Youghal, in 
which a man, unfortunately, lost his life, 
it must be remembered that there was 
considerable excitement in Youghal ; 
and at the time the police charged with 
their bayonets Father Keller was not 
arrested at all. It took place early in 
the morning after the lives of the police 
had been placed in danger. Although 
the stabbing of the man was an unfor- 
tunate circumstance, he donied that it 
was a criminal act. The matter was in- 
vestigated before the Coroner’s jury, and 
it was not a fact that Constabulary wit- 
nesses refused to answer any question, 
because it appeared from the depositions 
that all the questions asked were an- 
swered. He read the depusitions most 
carefully, and beyond all doubt, any 
officer would be justified in ordering the 
charge. The man Ward would have 
been dismissed from the force if he had 
not carried it out, and the officer (Sub- 
Inspector Somerville) would have been 
guilty of a dereliction of duty if he had 
not ordered it. Having read the depo- 
sitions he advised that no prosecution 
should be brought, as he had advised in 
the case of eight policemen who had, 
also, been found guilty of wilful murder 
by a Coroner’s jury in Belfast. He was 
informed that according to the practice 
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in England there was no precedent for a 
man being put on his trial on a Coroner’s 
inquisition. He believed he would not 
be justified in the performance of his 
duty by directing a trial against those 
men in Youghal or against those men 
in Belfast. [Mr. T. M. Hearty: What 
happened ? | The matter did not belong 
to his Department, but he heard the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland stating, in 
answer to a Question, that Sub-Inspector 
Somerville and Constable Ward were 
still in the force, and he did not see why 
they should not be. Then, in regard to 
the case of Sub-Inspector Milling, he 
was bound to clear the streets of Cork 
owing to the collection of a crowd in the 
streets at that late hour. And he did 
clear the streets, as the police would do 
under ordinary circumstances. Although 
the hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. 
Tanner) was knocked down, that was 
done in the ordinary course of clearing 
the streets, and on reading the deposi- 
tions in that case he did what he had 
done again and again in other cases— 
directed that the Crown should not 
prosecute. These were the facts the hon. 
and learned Member had referred to. 
He had no knowledge that he was 
going to bring them forward, except 
what he said with respect to the Court 
of Appeal last night; but he had the 
facts in his recollection, and was, there- 
fore, able to answer the questions which 
he had raised. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — UNSATISFACTORY STATE 
OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he rose to make some observations on 
a subject which he wished could have 
been taken up by some Member of 
greater experience in the House than 
himself. He referred to the extraor- 
dinary situation in which the House 
found itself placed with regard to the 
general business of the country. The 
House had now been sitting four months, 
and during that time what had taken 
place? They had passed two clauses 
of the Coercion Bill for Ireland and the 
Bill to enable the Duke of Connaught 
to come home for the purpose of attend- 
ing Her Majesty’s Jubilee Celebrations. 
He did not know whether the First Lord 
of the Treasury considered this record of 
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achievements as sufficient to justify the 
reward he had conferred upon the House 
in giving a somewhat extended Whitsun- 
tide holiday; but he felt certain that the 
country at large were looking on with 
disapproval and with disappointment at 
the very small results that had attended 
the first four months of the present Ses- 
sion. He did not blame for a moment 
the line of conduct pursued by hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland below the 
Gangway; he did not say as to any one 
of their Amendments that it was not 
reasonable in itself, or at all events 
arguable; and there could be no doubt 
of this—that all their Amendments had 
been argued with conspicuous ability if 
not at all times with success in the voting 
Lobby. But he could not shut his eyes 
to the fact that any Bill, however small 
it might be, could be so loaded with 
Amendments, each in itself reasonable, 
that the discussion, even the reasonable 
discussion, of these Amendments might in 
the aggregate amount toa state of things 
which would prevent any other business 
whatever being taken by the House. He 
did not blame hon. Members from Ire- 
land for doing what they had conceived 
it to be their duty to do; but he did 
blame the Government for the position 
in which the House of Commons was 
placed. First of all, what was the 
prime cause of the condition into which 
they had been led? He insisted upon 
throwing the responsibility upon the 
Government, because they had com- 
mitted themselves to a Bill which, in the 
view of the Opposition, was absolutely 
unnecessary and unjustified by the con- 
dition of Ireland—a Bill which every- 
body must have seen was ill-conceived 
and ill-considered, and which had been 
ill-defended and obstinately adhered to. 
The prime cause of the present position 
of the House was the unfortunate policy 
of the Government. Then he complained 
that the Government, having undertaken 
that policy, had not adopted the only 
means of carrying it through without 
injury to the Business of the House. He 
referred more particularly to the policy 
and conduct of the Government with 
reference to the closure, and he would 
remind the House that the Government 
had refused to accept the only effec- 
tive form of closure which was offered 
to them by the great majority of 
the Liberal Party. They had in- 
sisted on overloading the closure with 
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restrictions which had made it almost 
inapplicable. They had insisted on re- 
taining the veto of the Chair; they had 
insisted on the presence of the 200 
majority, and they had insisted on intro- 
ducing considerations with regard to the 
rights of minorities and the fulness of 
discussion which were totally irrelevant 
to the question of the closure as a means 
of facilitating discussions in that House. 
The fact was, he supposed, the Govern- 
ment were troubled with the anticipa- 
tions of a guilty political conscience. 
They remembered what they had been 
in the past, and they did not expect 
always to be in a majority. They had a 
shrewd suspicion of how the closure 
would be applied to them when they 
came to carry out in Opposition their 
habitual policy. This had foiled the 
application of the closure, which had 
bent in their hands. There had never 
been any closure during the dinner 
hour, and why? Because the Govern- 
ment could not get the necessary 
attendance, and because they refused 
to accept at the hands of the Oppo- 
sition that absolute majority which 
alone would enable them to work this 
instrument. He would not refer to other 
examples that might be given of the 
failure of this instrument. This, how- 
ever, he might allude to—that on several 
occasions they had been beaten by the 
application of the closure, because they 
insisted upon calling in the judgment of 
the Chair. His further objection to the 
conduct of the Government in the whole 
of this matter was that they had not 
been ashamed to make Party capital 
out of the situation which they them- 
selves had created. If they were to 
apply to old maxims in questions of 
suspected guilt, who was to gain by 
the perpetuation of the present state of 
matters in this House, what must be the 
answer? Who gained by the present 
condition of this House? It was not 
the Government alone, but it was the 
alliance between the Government and 
the illegitimate Opposition. There was 
an illegitimate Opposition, which sat on 
this side of the House and voted with 
the other, and it was the alliance be- 
tween the Government and the Oppo- 
sition, and that alliance only, which 
gained by the continuation of the pre- 
sent state of things. If the Government 
were successful in passing through the 
summer discussing nothing but this 
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Irish Coercion Bill, all the questions 
would be staved off on which there 
would be any possibility of dispute be- 
tween the Government and the Liberal 
Unionists. He said, moreover, they 
were attempting to make Party capital 
out of the present situation by charging 
the Liberal Party with Obstruction. 
The secretaries of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. H. Smith), as he knew 
very well, scattered broadcast over the 
country insinuations of all kinds against 
the Liberal Party, until they were 
checked by questions put to the right 
hon. Gentleman in that House. For 
some weeks they had been silent, but 
apparently, in anticipation of the Whit- 
suntide Holidays, the secretaries were at 
it again. Perhaps the House would 
allow him to read the latest manifesto 
of one of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
secretaries, which was in answer to a 
letter from a branch of the Primrose 
League. Speaking in the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the secretary 
said— 

“T trust that the growing indignation of the 
country will, even at the eleventh hour, warn 
those who are leading the minority in the 
House of the dangerous and unpatriotic course 
they are pursuing, and remind them that they, 
equally with Her Majesty’s Government, are 
responsible that the time of Parliament shall 
not be wasted, and still more that the proceed- 
ings of the House shall not be brought into 
contempt.”’ 

With the sentiments of that letter he 
had no fault to find. He was as anxious 
as any man on the other side of the 
House that the time of the House should 
not be wasted. He was anxious also 
that the proceedings of the House should 
not be brought into contempt or ridicule; 
nor was he going to presume to defend 
his Leaders. Some hon. Members on 
the Opposition side were not such slavish 
followers of Leaders as were hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side. He left his 
Leaders to defend themselves. For him- 
self, he said that the charge in the letter 
against the Liberal Party was one which 
they repudiated. What he repudiated 
especially was that any responsibility 
whatever rested upon them for the pre- 
sent condition of things. The Leader 
of the House had the power and the 
responsibility, and if he chose to engage 
in measures which led to this result— 
that after four months the House had 
done next to nothing—then the respon- 
sibility of getting them out of that posi- 
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tion rested not upon them but upon him. 
He wished to make this final charge 
against the Government—that they were 
using the state of things they themselves 
had created not merely as a means of 
attacking the Liberal Party, but as a 
means of disparaging this House and of 
exalting the other House of Parliament. 
Lord Salisbury could not make a speech 
without endeavouring to secure Party 
capital in this way. He was not sur- 
prised at anything Lord Salisbury might 
say. He was not surprised that even 
Tory Democrats might reveal their real 
character by such charges as these. 
They were Tories at heart and Demo- 
erats by necessity ; but he was surprised 
that the Leader of that House, who was 
charged with the maintenance of the 
honour of the House, could sit silently 
under charges which were directed 
against the institution he was bound to 
protect, and which were based upon a 
state of things he was chiefly respon- 
sible for producing. As a Member of 
the Liberal Party, as a Member of that 
House, he declined to permit Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to walk away with 
the advantages which they were so dis- 
ingenuously claiming. He declined to 
submit patiently to charges which, so far 
as Members around him were concerned, 
were entirely unfounded. He insisted 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to find a way out of the imbroglio which 
they themselves had created. This was 
his practical conclusion. It was the duty 
of the Government so to manage Parlia- 
mentary Business for the rest of the 
Session that the House of Commons 
should be able, whether this Bill went 
on or whether it was dropped, to set 
itself to the discharge of those tre- 
mendous duties which had been im- 
posed upon it, and to the safeguard of 
the great interests which had been com- 
mitted to its care. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, he must con- 
gratulate the Leader of the House on 
having moved the Resolution for Ad- 
journment ; it was about the best thing 
he had done since he had led the 
House. The adjournment would pre- 


vent them from doing a great deal of 
mischief for a couple of weeks. But 
still it was a most extraordinary Mo- 
tion. They had for seven weeks, at the 
instance of the Government, been doing 
what was called “ promoting law and 
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order” in Ireland. They had been told 
that the policy of the Government was 
absolutely essential to keep things quiet 
in Ireland. The Chief Secretary had 
told them that they would neglect the 
most elementary duties of government 
if they were to defer for a single day to 
answer the appeal that came to them 
from Ireland—that things were going 
from bad to worse in that country, and 
that society was crumbling into its origi- 
nal atoms. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said they would be guilty of a 
great breach of trust if they did not 
restore the authority of the Queen in 
Ireland. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had told them that there were 
850 gentlemen in Ireland suffering from 
Boycotting. Well, the Bill was brought 
in for them; it was not brought in to 
put down crime. They were told at first 
that it was; but that had gone to the 
winds, for everyone knew that there 
wasnocrime. Even Zhe 7imes and the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) were out of work. But 
why did the Leader of the House, who 
had brought in this Bill to relieve the 
850 Boycotted gentlemen, move this Re- 
solution? He had had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to carry out his policy. He had 
had the whole time of the House. He 
had had the closure, which he put into 
force night after night with so much 
ability and with so much agility. He 
had had the most loyal support of his 
Party, and he had had a contingent 
from the Liberalside. He (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) did not wish to use an offensive 
expression; but he must say of the 
latter that they were the most servile 
supporters any Government had ever 
had. Having all these advantages, in 
preventing society from crumbling into 
atoms in Ireland, what did the Leader of 
the House do at this time of crisis? He 
moved that the House do adjourn for a 
fortnight, and left Ireland to crumble 
into atoms. Everyone must see that the 
policy and proceedings of the Govern- 
ment were the very greatest sham. He 
was glad, however, for two reasons that 
the Adjournment had been moved— 
first, it would show to the people that 
the policy of the Government in regard 
to this Crimes Bill was a sham; and, 
secondly, because the Radicals would 
go to the country, and return, he hoped, 
in a fortnight like giants refreshed with 
new wine. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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might be sure that they would return 
with increased determination to give the 
most persistent opposition in their power 
to what was the most unjust, unconstitu- 
tional, and uncalled-far measure ever 
introduced into a Legislative Assembly. 
He knew what was said of them in the 
Tory and other Presses—[An hon. 
Member: The wine press. j—that they 
were assisting what was called Ob- 
struction. It was their duty to practise 
what was called obstruction, but what 
he called Constitutional opposition. He 
cared little for the charges made, or for 
diatribes against them inthe Press. He 
agreed with the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) when he said that it was the 
duty of an Opposition to oppose; and 
the worse the policy the more incumbent 
was it upon them to oppose. What was 
done the previous night when some of 
the most important clauses were dropped 
or postponed was a justification of the 
opposition given to the Bill? He had 
the warmest and sincerest admiration 
for the Irish Members for the course 
they had taken. He did not see how 
anyone who valued patriotism or free- 
dom could object to their course. They 
had before the House a measure which 
was nothing more nor less than a de- 
claration of war made by the Govern- 
ment of this country on the Irish nation, 
and the Representatives of the immense 
majority of the Irish people would be 
cowards if for a moment they relaxed 
their opposition to that measure, and 
Liberal Members would be traitors to 
all Liberal principles if they did not 
support them. The House of Commons 
was a national assembly, and when any 
locality was attacked the nation would 
be called upon to come to the rescue of 
that locality. When the nation sent a 
majority to carry out a certain policy 
obstruction could not be justified. But 
this House of Commons never was sent 
to carry a Coercion Bill, and that was 
why he avowedly defended a policy of 
persistent opposition to that Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite pathe- 
tically said—‘ Do get on with this Bill. 
Let this Bill get through, and then we 
can get on with some very important 
measures we are anxious to pass.” The 
right hon. Gentleman apparently wished 
the House to look upon him as a bene- 
volent deity with his pocket bursting 
with Bills ready to scatter them abroad 
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upon a grateful nation. 
right hon. Gentleman believed in himself, 
but he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) did not 
believe a word of what he said about 
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these Bills. The Government were now 
in the happiest position a Government 
ever was in. They were getting through 
the whole Session without doing any- 
thing—just the position a Tory Govern- 
ment liked—and making people believe 
they wanted to do onnuliiiee He re- 
joiced that the right hon. Gentleman 
was giving them a fortnight’s holiday, 
because he believed that time was on 
their side in fighting this great battle, 
and that they would come back re-in- 
vigorated to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man even more trouble then he had yet 
had on behalf of a policy which he (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) believed to be one of 
right and justice. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, the 
defence made by the Irish Attorney 
General to the case brought forward by 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) was a most 
feeble one. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had endeavoured to make out 
a parallel and similarity between the 
action of the English Lord Chancellor 
and the Irish Lord Chancellor, whereas 
anybody who was acquainted with the 
condition of things in the two countries 
knew that by no possibility could such 
a parallel be made out. The Lord Chan- 
cellor in Ireland was a Lord Justice at 
the head of the Executive Government ; 
he was, at all times, one of the chief ad- 
visers of the Executive, and actively 
engaged in carrying on the Executive 
Government. The present Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland was one of the pillars 
of the Government, and a man on whose 
advice they leaned. The case on which 
the Lord Chancellor recently sat was a 
case in which a section of the people be- 
lieved that the whole of that transaction 
was part and parcel of a political policy 
carried out in consultation with the Irish 
Attorney General and the Executive 
officers in Ireland. He had reason to 
believe that there were good grounds for 
such an opinion. If that were the case, 
if the Lord Chancellor was at this 
moment one of the mainsprings of the 
Executive Government in Ireland, if he 
had any sense of decency he would not 
have taken his seat on the Bench where 
a case of that kind was to be heard, but 
would have left the trial to the four 
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Secretary 


other Judges, who were perfectly com- 
petent to hear it, and who would have 
fully manned the Court of Appeal. The 
English Lord Chancellor was not in the 
habit of sitting on trials where political 
considerations were decided. This case 
of Father Keller had been brought for- 
ward in that House time after time, and 
no notice had been taken of it, but there 
could now be no doubt that a grave and 
serious wrong had been done this rev. 
gentleman. He was arrested in a case 
which he had nothing to do with, simply 
because it was suspected he would not 
answer these questions, and that there 
would be an opportunity of putting him 
into prison. The Judge of the Bank. 
ruptey Court in Dublin was so eager to 
carry out the policy that he did not 
know how to draw up tle warrant, which 
was incorrectly made out, and subse- 
quently declared to be illegal, after Father 
Keller had been in gaol for eight weeks. 
He felt bound to protest against the 
treatment of the rev. gentleman by the 
authorities while in gaol. It had been 
most unnecessarily harsh and severe. 
He heard the First Lord of the Treasury 
express from that Bench the previous 
day his gratification at the release of 
another clergyman of a different reli- 
gion, and he stated that all the Mem- 
bers of that House would be gratified to 
hear of the release of the Rev. Mr. 
Bell Cox. They were gratified that 
the gentleman was released from prison, 
for the Rev. Bell Cox was a good friend 
of theirs, and of the Irish cause; but 
was it not a strange thing that no Eng- 
lish Minister, no, nor any Irish Minister, 
had indicated the slightest gratification 
that an Irish priest had been released ? 
On the contrary, as far as they could 
gather from the manner of the Mini- 
sters, while they rejoiced to see an Eng- 
lish clergyman released from prison— 
although condemned by the tribunals of 
his own Church—yet, when an Irish 
priest was released from illegal impri- 
sonment—having been condemned by 
no tribunal—the Minister of Ireland 
found no cause of congratulation; but, 
as far as they could judge from his de- 
meanour, rather the contrary. What 
was the treatment of the two gentlemen? 
He abstained from drawing any parallel 
between the cases until the Rev. Mr. 
Bell Cox was out of prison, in order 
that it could not be said that the Irish 
Members were anxious in any way that 
the induigence properly granted to the 
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rev. gentleman should be withdrawn. 
But now he wished to ask how it was 
that the Rev. Mr. Bell Cox had two 
carpeted rooms, and was as comfortable 
as he would be in his own home, while 
Father Keller was treated like a pick- 
pocket? He considered that the treat- 
ment of Father Keller was calculated, 
and no doubt intended, to embitter the 
feelings of the Irish people. He asked 
that an inquiry should be granted into 
the whole case, and if necessary some 
compensation granted to Father Keller 
for the cruel sufferings to which he had 
been wrongfully subjected. 


Mr. W. Repwonp rising to address the 
House—— 


Tur FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) interposed, and appealed 
to the House to allow the Question to be 
put now. They must all feel that the 
Speaker and the officers of the House 
were greatly in need of some sort of re- 
laxation. He wished to refrain from 
putting any pressure on hon. Members ; 
but he appealed rather to their good 
feeling—not with regard to himself or 
his hon. Friends beside him—to permit 
the Adjournment to be now taken. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Six 
o’clock till Monday 6th of June. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 6th June, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Setect Commirree—Army and 
Navy Estimates, nominated. 

Supriy — considered in Committee — REvENUR 
DepartTMEnts ; Post Orrice. 

Puntic Brtts—Second Reading—Customs and 
Inland Revenue * (241]; National Debt and 
Local Loans ® [266]. 

Committee — Report — Trusts (Scotland) Act 
(1867) Amendment ® [225]. 

Withdrawn —Corn Sales * [91]. 

ProvisionaL Orper Bitits — Ordered — First 
Reading—Pier and Harbour (No. 2)* [276] ‘ 
Metropolis (Cable Street, Shadwell) * [277]; 
Metropolis (Shelton Street, St. Giles) * (278). 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—— 
SECRETARY FOR SCUTLAND— 
LEGISLATION. 
Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON (Leith, 
&e.) asked the Lord Advocate, When 
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the measure for completing recent legis- 
lation as to the powers of the Secretary 
for Scotland will be introduced ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): It is expected 
that this Bill will be brought in in 
‘another place” on an early day. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND)—THE GO. 
VERNMENT SUBVENTION — DRAIN- 
AGE OF THE BARROW, &c. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the Government 
have yet decided as to the particular 
mode in which the £50,000 proposed to 
be taken for public works in Ireland is 
to be expended; and, whether, in view 
of the immense damage annually caused 
by floods in the valley of the Barrow, in 
insalubrity induced thereby, the impos- 
sibility of properly draining such places 
as Portarlington, and other centres of 
population, and the strong representa- 
tions made by a series of Commissions 
and other authorities on the subject, he 
will cause arrangements to be forthwith 
made for carrying out a general scheme 
for dealing with the main channel of the 
Barrow, from Mountmellick to Carlow, 
in the present summer ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have been giving their very 
best attention to this matter, and are 
working out the best plan for the dis- 
posal of the sum referred to. I shall be 
obliged to the hon. Member if he will 
repeat his Question on Thursday, when 
I trust that I shall be in a position to 
give him full details with regard to the 
subject. 


WAR OFFICE—THE ROYAL ENGINEERS 
—TRANSFERENCE OF LIEUTENANT 
GOKDON OF THE ROYAL MARINE 
ARTILLERY. 

Sir HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is the case that a Lieu- 
tenant from the Royal Marine Artillery 
has been appointed to a Lieutenancy in 
the Royal Engineers, over the heads of 
all existing Lieutenants of Engineers 
whose commissions bear date subsequent 
to 15th February, 1883; and, if so, on 
whose recommendation and on whose 
responsibility that appointment has been 
made; whether, under the terms of the 


Mr. Munro- Ferguson 
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Royal Warrant, such an appointment 
could legally be made; and, whether, 
in view of the injury which may result 
to officers thus superseded, the pre- 
cedent thus for the first time created is to 
be allowed to be followed in the future ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Lieutenant Gordon, of the Royal Marine 
Artillery, had been employed for some 
time at Suakin as our acting Engineer, 
and he was reported to possess in a 
marked degree the qualifications of an 
Engineer officer. As he was also a 
nephew of that very distinguished 
officer of Engineers, the late General 
C. G@. Gordon, the authorities of the 
corps were desirous that he should be 
transferred to it, so that one of the same 
name and family should still be borne 
on the roll of the Royal Engineers. In 
accordance with that desire, the Secre- 
tary of State, on the recommendation of 
all his military advisers, felt justified in 
submitting to Her Majesty a transfer 
which was undoubtedly unusual. Care 
wastaken that Lieutenant Gordon should 
not supersede in the corps any officer 
who had been a candidate with himself 
and above him when, in 1880, he quali- 
fied for admission to the Royal Military 
Academy, though he was not successful 
in gaining admittance. 

Sm HENRY TYLER: Is it not a 
fact that 193 officers have been super- 
seded ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that, as he 
had already stated, care had been taken 
that no one should be superseded, and 
that no injustice should be done to any 
other officer by the transfer; but he 
could not state whether the figures 
quoted by the hon. Member were exact. 


CEYLON—CELEBRATION OF THE JU- 
BILEE OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN— 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL—PROPOSED 
REFORM OF CONSTITUTION. 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have received 
any intimation of a wish on the part of 
the people of Ceylon that Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee in that island should be com- 
memorated by a reform in the constitu- 
tion of the local Legislative Council in 
the direction of enlarged popular repre- 
sentation ; and, if so, whether any steps 





will be taken to carry out that wish ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Heyry Hotranp) (Hampstead): Her 
Majesty’s Government are unable to 
take the steps contemplated in the 
Question. The Constitution of Ceylon 
from time to time has formed the sub- 
ject of discussion, and the Government 
has recently sent home a Memorial and 
a counter Memorial on the question. 
The population of Ceylon is composed 
almost entirely of Natives, and it is a 
matter of grave consideration how far it 
would be possible to entrust to them the 
responsibility of electing Representatives 
consistently with the system of Crown 
Colony government, which is the only 
one possible in Ceylon. At present 
there are six unofficial Members of the 
Council, representing the Burghers, the 
Cingalese, and the Tamil populations. 
Besides these, three Europeans, repre- 
senting the general European com- 
munity, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Planters’ Association respectively, 
have seats in the Council. To fill those 
allotted to the Chamber and the Associa- 
tion, the usual practice is to invite those 
two Bodies to suggest the names of fit 
candidates, who are thereupon ap- 
pointed. The Governor reports that 
the Memorial aroused no popular feeling, 
and was not supported by any unofficial 
Member, Native or European. 
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BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINES. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he will state the tenour 
of the document communicated to Messrs. 
Streeter with reference to the Ruby 
Mines of Burmah, and the names of the 
several persons who have applied for 
permission to visit the mines, the dates 
of their several applications, and the re- 
spective grounds stated for each such ap- 
plication, and the date and tenour of the 
reply in each case ; why permission was 
granted in one case and withheld in 
others; and who is the person respon- 
sible for the permission granted to the 
representatives of Messrs. Streeter ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State is not in posses- 
sion of such official information as is 
necessary to enable me to reply to the 
detailed inquiries of the hon. Member. 
He has, therefore, referred to India for 
a full Report upon the matters in ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could 

ive him any information of which the 

overnment were now in possession, 
whether official or officious ? 

Srr JOHN GORST said, that he did 
not like in a matter of that kind, which 
appeared to be of a controversial cha- 
racter, to make any statement unless it 
was supported by official information. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman meant, 
by the term ‘‘ controversial,” that he had 
any reason to modify any answers that 
he had already given on this subject? 

Sir JOHN GORST: I am afraid that 
I cannot answer that Question without 
Notice. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he would 
like to know from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether, as the question could only be 
raised on the Indian Budget, and as he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had reason to suppose 
that many of the answers which had 
already been given were not in accord- 
ance with the facts which were now 
known, the right hon. Gentleman would 
give him some opportunity of permitting 
the question to be raised, seeing that it 
implied serious misrepresentation by the 
Home Government, or serious misconduct 
on the part of the officials in Burmah ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I must ask the hon. 
Member to be good enough to give me 
Notice of the Question, as I have no in- 
formation which justifies me in giving 
an answer which might appear to imply 
agreement on my part with the views of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he should 
like to know whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for India could give a similar 
assurance to that of the right hon. 
Gentleman, or, indeed, any information 
on the subject ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: As the hon. 
Member has appealed to me, I can only 
say that there is no foundation whatever 
for the implication involved in the Ques- 
tion put to the right hon. Gentleman by 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH gave Notice that, 
inasmuch as the answers which had been 
given on the part of the Government 
were unsatisfactory, unless withiu a 
reasonable time the Government were 
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in a position to make a complete state- 
ment as to the contracts with reference 
to the Ruby Mines, he should take such 
means as were in his power to raise a 
discussion on the subject. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—DEFECTIVE WEAPONS—THE 
TESTS. 

CORRECTION OF ANSWER. 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I wish, with the permis- 
sion of the House, to make a correction 
of an answer which I gave just before 
the Recess. On the 19th of May, in 
answer to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), I explained 
at some length the re-testing of the 
triangular bayonets in the hands of the 
Regular Army, and in store. On Wed- 
nesday last, I became aware of an 
inaccuracy in my statement as regards 
sword bayonets ; and I communicated to 
my hon. Friend my intention to correct 
it, with the permission of the House, to- 
day. I then stated that the test now 
applied to the sword bayonets included, 
among other things, their “‘ being sprung 
round a curved block 23 inches high, or 
over a bridge giving the same bend.” I 
find now that the height of the bridge is 
really only 2 inches, and not 2} inches. 
This must also modify my answer as to 
the comparative severity of the tests 
applied to these sword bayonets. The 
new test is more severe as regards blows 
on the flat, but the height of the bridge 
over which they are tested is the same 
as before. I am sorry to have made 
any error in a statement of so much im- 
portance. The information was supplied 
to me on the authority of Colonel 
Arbuthnot, late Superintendent of the 
Small Arms Factory, who expresses his 
regret that in speaking from memory 
the error should have occurred. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked, 
whether the bayonets would be sub- 
mitted to any stronger test ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that that 
would be impossible, as they were 30 
years old. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—JUBILEE 
THANKSGIVING SERVICE (WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY). 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : Seeing 
the First Lord of the Treasury in his 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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lace, I should like to ask him, Whether 
it has been finally decided by the Com- 
mittee who have charge of the arrange- 
ments being made for the Jubilee Ser- 
vice at Westminster Abbey, that the 
Members of the House of Commons who 
are widowers and bachelors are to be 
debarred from being accompanied by 
ladies; and, if not, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will ask the Committee 
to reconsider their decision upon this 
point, as I believe that the number of 
widowers and of bachelors in the House 
is not very large. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I have not had Notice of 
the hon. Member’s Question, and, there- 
fore, I am unable to answer it definitely. 
As far as I know, however, the arrange- 
ment proposed was, that accommodation 
should be provided in the Abbey only 
for Members of the House and their 
wives. I will, however, inquire whether 


\it is possible to make any relaxation 


in the rule with reference to the cases 
of those Members of the House who 
may be widowers or bachelors. 


THEATRES — PROTECTION OF LIFE 
FROM FIRE — BURNING OF THE 
OPERA COMIQUE, PARIS. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, in view of the 
frightful accident that has occurred in 
Paris by the burning of the Opéra 
Comique, and to the possibility of simi- 
lar accidents occurring in London, in 
consequence of the non-inspection of 
theatres, he will allow his (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland’s) Bill, which stands upon the 
Paper for the 15th, to become the first 
Government Order ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am sorry it is not in 
my power to accede to the view of my 
hon. Friend. He is well aware that, 
under the present circumstances, I am 
unable to make any promise with refer- 
ence to the progress of Private Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: I would 
further ask my right hon, Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether he 
is aware also that one of the Deputies in 
the Paris Chamber of Deputies raised 
the question of this very theatre, and 
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whether he (Mr. W. H. Smith) will not 
consult his Colleagues before hereturned 
a definite answer to so very important a 
Question. 


[No reply. 


COAL MINES—THE UDSTON COLLIERY 
ACCIDENT. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, with reference 
to the accident which happened at the 
Udston Colliery, in Lanarkshire, whereby 
a large number of lives were lost and a 
very large number of persons were in- 
jured, What is the constitution of the 
Board of Inquiry which is to be ap- 
pointed to investigate the circumstances ; 
and, secondly, whether there are any 
means known to the Home Office by 
which the magnificent heroism which 
has been displayed by the rescuing 
party will be properly recognized? He 
would also ask, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman could inform the House when 
the Coal Mines Regulation Bill was 
likely to be reached ? 

Mr. 8. MASON (Lanark, Mid): I 
intended to have myself asked the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Ques- 
tion which has now been put by the 
hon. Member; and I wish to impress 
on the Government the necessity—| Cries 
of ‘*Order, order!” ]—of the Coal 
Mines Bill being reached as soon as 
possible. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): With 
regard to the unfortunate accident at 
Udston Colliery, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber alludes, I immediately directed that 
an inquiry should be held the moment 
it was brought to my notice. That in- 
quiry, as far as my memory serves me, 
will be conducted by one of the Inspec- 
tors, assisted by a Scotch barrister 
nominated or suggested to me by my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate as a proper person to conduct 
the inquiry in the most satisfactory 
way. With regard to the second part 
of the Question, that of rewarding the 
heroism of the relief parties, I am afraid 
that I have no means directly in my 
power of recognizing what I would so 
gladly recognize, except that of suggest- 
ing that those among them who have 
displayed the necessary amount of con- 
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spicuous gallantry should be awarded 
the Albert Medal of the first or second 
class according to the circumstances. I 
have not yet had before me any details 
as to the conduct of these gallant men, 
but I am aware generally that there has 
been very great bravery displayed by 
the rescuing party throughout. With 
regard to the Coal Mines Regulation 
Bill, it stands at present for the 9th of 
June; but I am afraid that I am not in 
a position to say whether it will be pro- 
ceeded with at that date. I will, how- 
ever, endeavour to give the hon. Member 
the information he desires upon the 
point to-morrow. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the Board of Inquiry would 
have power to inquire into the Reports 
of Inspections of the mine in question 
which had been made for some time 
anterior to the accident, not only by 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors, but also by 
the subordinate officials connected with 
the management of the colliery ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I should like to 
refresh my memory by reading the sec- 
tion of the Act before I answer this 
Question ; but whatever the law enables 
me to inquire into shall be inquired into. 
For the satisfaction of the hon. Member 
I may say that, at the request of the 
workmen, I desired that the Inspector 
should ailow two representative work- 
men to accompany him in the inspection 
made at the pit with the view of ascer- 
taining the cause of the accident. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Will 
the Inspector who is to conduct the in- 
quiry be the Inspector for the district in 
which the colliery is situated, or an In- 
spector taken from some other district ; 
and, will there be given, in the course 
of the investigation, an opportunity of 
inquiry into the allegations that have 
been made, that on some of the bodies 
of the men were found the means of 
opening their safety lamps? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have already 
stated that the inquiry shall be the 
fullest that the law permits; but not 
having the terms of the section of the 
Act in my memory I am unable to 
answer definitely the Questions put to 
me. As regards the Inspector who shall 
hold the inquiry, it appears desirable 
that it shall be conducted by some other 
Inspector rather than by the Inspector 
of the district. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
‘Stabila’ 
SUPPLY—REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Post OFrFIce. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,820,770, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1888, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Post Office Services, the 
Expenses of Post Office Savings Banks, and 
Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
Collection of the Post Office Revenue.” 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
There are two points to which I wish to 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General, one 
of which is personal to himself, while 
the other deals chiefly with the Post 
Office at Liverpool, in regard to which 
there are one or two general remarks [ 
desire to make. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I rise to a point of Order. I 
have an Amendment to move on the 
second item contained in this Vote, and 
I wish to know whether I shall be in 
Order in bringing forward that Amend- 
ment, if a general discussion is taken 
now upon the whole Vote ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) propose to move an Amendment 
upon any special item of the Vote ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: No; butI have 
risen for the purpose of speaking upon 
the whole Vote. Tao not intend to move 
any Amendment in connection with any 
particular item. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Then, in that 
case, there will be no interference on the 
part of the hon. Member with any 
Amendment the hon. Member for Can- 
terbury (Mr. Henniker Heaton) may 
desire to move subsequently. I would 
ask, however, whether the hon. Member 
for Northampton intends to propose the 
rejection of the entire Vote ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: No; I am ad- 
dressing myself to the whole Vote and, 
therefore, I am entitled to speak upon 
the whole Vote. The first question I 
wish to ask the Postmaster General is, 
whether he promotes by seniority having 
reference to fitness, which appears to 
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me to be the regulation concernin - 
motions established by the Post Otice, 
and which will be found on page 105 of 
a book which is, no doubt, very familiar 
to the right hon. Gentleman; or whe- 
ther he simply regards fitness without 
reference to seniority, or whether he 
takes seniority without reference to fit- 
ness, or whether he acts on the advice 
of heads of Departments without refer- 
ence to either, or whether he disregards 
alike advice, seniority, and fitness for 
reasons personal to himself? My reason 
for putting this question is that I have 
recently received a letter giving certain 
information which may or may not be 
accurate, although I have taken the 
best means in my power to verify the 
facts contained in it, and also those of 
certain other cases which I desire to 
bring before the Committee. This letter 
states that a very flagrant case has 
occurred within the last few days. There 
was a vacancy for a second-class clerk in 
the Receiver and Accountant General’s 
Office, and for that vacancy a person was 
recommended as the senior man qualified 
for promotion. The letter states that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General did not confer the post upon the 
gentleman so recommended, but that 
he has promoted, although on proba- 
tion only, a Mr. Davies, who stood fifth 
in the class, and who was reported by 
his senior officers as not fully qualified 
to perform the duties of his own class. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to make some satisfactory statement to 
the Committee as to what certainly does 
seem to be a departure from the rules 
which govern promotion, and that he 
will explain why it is that, absolutely in 
the face of the declaration made by the 
heads of a Department, he has promoted 
a gentleman who was declared to be un- 
qualified for the duties he ‘is now per- 
forming to the performance of the still 
higher duties to which he has been pro- 
moted. I come now to a matter of which 
special Notice has been given to the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman has already answered some 
Questions which I put to him in 
reference to the Post Office at Liver- 
pool, and I now wish to deal with 
the matter in one or two general words. 
I am inclined to think that in Post 
Office management errors have been 
allowed to creep in which are difficult to 
account for, but which operate preju- 
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dicially in various ways. One serious 
defect is, that the letter-carriers, sorters, 
and the lower class of employés are so 
poorly paid, that they are under a strong 
temptation tocommit crime. Anotherde- 
fect is, that the superior classes are either 
too well paid or have too little to do for 
the pay they receive. The great evil 
connected with the promotion in the 
superior classes appears to be this, that 
the Post Office promotion is conducted 
on a method entirely different from that 
of the rest of the Civil Service, and 
without any reference to the eligibility 
or seniority of the persons promoted. 
In the Post Office Department through- 
out the country the postmasters have 
the opportunity, which they generally 
exercise, of appointing or promoting 
persons from personal considerations, or 
from influences which may be brought 
to bear upon them. For my own part, 
I think it would be more wise, if it were 
possible, to place the Post Office promo- 
tion on the same level as the rest of the 
Civil Service promotion. Surely if it 
is good for one set of Departments, it 
should be equally good for another. In 
referring to occurrences which have re- 
cently taken place at Liverpool, I am 
under this difficulty—that I have had to 
investigate the facts entirely from one 
side, and I may have been misled, in 
some degree, in the matters I am about 
to submit to the Committee. I put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General in the first week 
of April, in reference to the promotion 
of a man named McDougal, who had 
been promoted over 14 persons who 
were his seniors. The answer given by 
the right hon. Gentleman was that, 
although there were in the second class 
14 clerks who were senior to this gentle- 
man, ‘ All those 14 clerks, I am sorry 
to say,” remarked the Postmaster 
General, ‘‘ were reported to me as not 
qualified for the duties of a higher 
class.” Now, I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would wish me 
to trouble the Committee with the par- 
ticulars of all those 14 cases, into the 
whole of which I have gone carefully. 
I found that none of them warranted the 
answer given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Let me take the first case, be- 
cause it is one which seems to me to put 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
entirely on one side. The first person 
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passed over had been for 42 years in the 
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Service, whereas the nm who was 
promoted over his head had only had 


six years’ service. The person with 42 
years’ service was a gentleman of irre- 
proachable character, and it is recorded 
that he is employed in the highest 
duties of the class to which he belongs; 
not only so, but he is also employed ta 
instruct others belonging to that class in 
the performance of their duties. The 
next person passed over was a gentle- 
man who had had 32 years’ service. He, 
also, was of irreproachable character, 
and had been in sole charge of a branch 
office for seven years. These are two 
out of 14 persons passed over for this 
gentleman with six years’ service alone. 
I will not trouble the Committee with 
the other 12 cases, although in each 
case there seems to have been nothing 
whatever against the persons who were 
assed over. Therefore, I think the 
mmittee are entitled to some explana- 
tion why, when the rule laid down dis- 
tinctly says) that seniority is to be re- 
garded when there is nothing in the 
nature of unfitness, and that it is to 
govern the postmasters in the various 
districts in reporting to the Postmaster 
General for promotion. I think the 
Committee ought to have some explana- 
tion as to how it has come to pass that, in 
this instance, that regulation has been 
disregarded. I am sorry to bring these 
questions before the Committee ; but 
there is no other tribunal which is 
capable of examining them, and, if ne- 
cessary, of reversing the Postmaster 
General’s decisions. Therefore, I think 
it is not unreasonable that I should take 
this opportunity of submitting the mat- 
ter to the Committee. This, however, is 
not the only case which has occurred in 
Liverpool, where the promotion has been 
dependent upon the judgment or the 
favouritism of the Postmaster General. 
I believe the postmaster of the Liver- 
pool district is an admirable servant. I 
am assured by those who know him 
better than I do that as postmaster in a 
large office like Liverpool he conducts 
the business in a way that is most satis- 
factory to the State. But I hold in my 
hand a list of five cases of unsatisfactory 
promotion which have taken place in 
reference to the lower class of officers in 
Liverpool. One is the case of a man 
named Hegnett, who has been promoted 
to be assistant superintendent over 19 
persons who were his seniors by many 
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years, and many of whom have been 
engaged in the performance of duties 
which involve great responsibility, and 
which they have performed with a con- 
siderable amount of satisfaction. There 
is, also, the case of a man named 
Helsby, promoted over 11 other officers. 
This promotion has been regarded as a 
especial hardship, seeing that several 
men who were senior clerks were 
admittedly qualified for the duties this 
gentleman is now performing, and who 
have been passed over for no reason 
whutever, as far as I can make out, and 
who ought to have received from the 
State the reward to which their services 
entitled them. Then, again, there is the 
case of aman named Miller, who has 
received promotion over the head of a 
gentleman named Richardson, who has 
been acting as assistant superintendent 
for years with the salary of a supervising 
clerk only. There are several other 
cases of the same kind with which I will 
not trouble the Committee, but I will go 
to a case which seems to show, if any- 
thing can show, that favouritism does 
operate in the Liverpool Post Office. I 
will take the case of the medical officer, 
because it is one of so striking a nature 
as to show what happens generally in 
the whole of the Department. Prior to 
June, 1882, the whole of the Medical 
Department at Liverpool was under the 
control of Mr. Townsend—Mr. Townsend 
being a doctor of considerable expe- 
rience, and a gentleman in regard to 
whom there had been no complaint. It 
was suggested in 1882 that the district 
under this gentleman’s care was too 
large. Mr. Townsend had several assist- 
ants, who were qualified medical men. 
A portion of the district was, however, 
taken from him, and given, not to one 
of Mr. Townsend’s assistants, but to a 
young gentleman who may have been 

ighly qualified, for anything I know, 
but who came fresh from his examina- 
tion, and whose only qualification ap- 
— to have been that his father 

appened to be the postmaster. This 
young gentleman received the appoint- 
ment at a high salary, and after a little 
while Mr. Townsend resigned, and the 
three districts into which Liverpool had 
been divided were handed over to young 
Mr. Rich, notwithstanding the fact that 
in the first instance he had only been 
placed in charge of a third of the dis- 
trict, on the ground that the district it- 
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self was much too large. The result is, 
that a district which in 1882 was under 
the charge of a highly qualified practi- 
tioner, and was then declared to be too 
large for the supervision of any one 
individual, has now been handed over to 
this young medical gentleman, whose 
qualifications may be great, but whose 
only qualification, as far as I know, is 
that he happens to be the son of the 
man who appointed him. I think it 
requires something more than an off- 
hand answer in this House to get rid of 
the complaints which have been made 
in regard to the way in which promo- 
tion has been carried out in the Liver- 
pool Post Office. I quite feel that it 
may be suggested that the statements I 
have made are ex parte, and liable to be 
challenged on the other side. That is 
the misfortune of the manner in which 
these questions have to be dealt with. 
It is, however, no fault of mine, and as 
long as these matters have to be dis- 
cussed on the Votes it will be necessary 
to discuss them in this way. It has not 
been an agreeable task to myself to have 
been compelled to raise the question 
now. In the first instance, I put a Ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
when his answer differed from my own 
knowledge of the facts I was obliged to 
give Notice that I would raise the ques- 
tion on the first opportunity that was 
afforded to me. In conclusion, I will 
ask the Postmaster General to state, 
when he rises to reply, whether it is not 
possible, especially in the case of the 
Telegraph Department, to consider if 
there are not a number of men with 
high salaries whose salaries might be 
saved, and the sums they receive appor- 
tioned among the lower class of servants, 
who are at present wretchedly paid, and 
who are occasionally found figuring in 
the Criminal Courts charged with em- 
bezzlement and felony on account of the 
starvation wages they receive not being 
enough to enable them to provide for 
themselves and their families? I have 
no wish to attempt any palliation of the 
criminality of their conduct; but I must 
put it to the Government that it is the 
duty of the State to pay the men it em- 
ploys in its service such wages as will 
remove them from all temptation to 
commit crime. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I do not propose to occupy 
the attention of the Committee for any 
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length of time; but the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
affords me an opportunity of directing 
attention to the fact that all the blame 
in matters connected with the Post 
Office rests with the official Heads. The 
Postmaster General, like other political 
Heads in this country, finds himself in 
this difficulty—that if he were to oppose 
the permanent officials of his Depart- 
ment he would inevitably go to the wall. 
At any rate, that has been the experience 
hitherto; and in order to bring the ques- 
tion clearly before the Committee I feel 
tempted to move the omission from the 
Vote of the item for the salary of the 
Secretary of the Post Office. To give 
an instance of what I mean, I think it 
will be in the recollection of hon. Gen- 
tlemen that in an early period of the 
Office of the present Postmaster General 
an address of sympathy was got up to 
the Secretary of the Post Office himself 
and signed by all the head officials in 
the Office. If such a thing had been 
done under ordinary circumstances, or 
if it had occurred to anybody else, in all 
probability the offender would not have 
been tolerated in office fora day. The 
Postmaster General took a stand against 
the action of this official, but I believe 
that he found the officials in the Depart- 
ment were backed up in high places, 
and for several days there was a ques- 
tion whether the Postmaster General 
should resign his Office or continue in 
the performance of his duties. The very 
document—I mean the address of sym- 
pathy—came into the hands of the Post- 
master General, and I asked him some 
Questions in the House upon it. He 
informed me that he had not made up 
his mind what action to take in the 
matter, and that before taking notice of 
it he intended to consult the Head of 
the Government. That answer simply 
meant this—that it would be a question 
for the Head of the Government to say 
whether Mr. Blackwood was to continue 
his office of Secretary to the Post Office, 
or whether the Postmaster General 
should resign. If the Postmaster Gene- 
ral had continued his objections to the 
proceedings of the Department, can 
anybody doubt what the result would 
have been? I have called attention to 
the action of the Secretary to the Post 
Office, because that gentleman is re- 
sponsible for almost every one of the 
matters which have been referred to by 
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the hon. Member for Northampton; and, 
moreover, the Secretary to the Post 
Office has been notoriously opposed to 
every reform which has been attempted 
to be brought about in the Post Office 
of this country. I trust I may be per- 
mitted to allude to some of the reforms 
which we desire to bring about. In 
doing so, let me point to this simple 
fact that in every country in Europe, 
except England, and in all the Co- 
lonies with which I am acquainted, 
Money Orders can be sent by telegram. 
If a man desires to send a few pounds 
from Sydney to Melbourne, for instance, 
he has simply to go to the Money Order 
Office and the service is performed by 
telegram. In the same way, if he desires 
to send a sum of money to Germany, 
Switzerland, or France, he is able to do 
so by the simplest operation possible ; 
but through the obstinacy, the officialism, 
and the desire on the part of the Post 
Office Authorities to avoid trouble, ob- 
stacles have been placed in the way of 
effecting this reform in this country. I 
think there could be no greater advan- 
tage conferred upon the public than to 
provide that if a man desires to send a 
few pounds to Manchester or Liverpool, 
or from any of the large towns to the 
Metropolis, he should be able to go to 
the Post Office and do so. I am afraid, 
however, that this reform will never be 
carried out until we teach the Post Office 
officials that we are their masters. The 
next point I desire to draw attention to 
is the nature of the postal arrangements 
of this country with all parts of the 
world. I have prepared a statement 
showing the postal rates from this coun- 
try to France, Germany, and other 
parts of the Continent, as well as to the 
Colonies and other parts of the Empire. 
It will be found that the postage from 
England to the Colonies is 4¢., 5d., and 
even 6d.; whereas from France and 
Germany, as well as various other coun- 
tries, it is only 24d.—that is to say, 
that what in England is charged 5d., is 
charged in Germany and every other 
country in the world, 23d. I say itisa 
scandal that to all parts of the British 
Empire the charge should be 5d. from 
England, andonly 2}d. from Germany and 
France. The same remark applies to the 
postal rates from Ceylon to Hong Kong, 
the Straits Settlements, and to other 
countries. The system pursued creates 
much annoyance to men engaged in 
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business. The other day I received an 
envelope from Singapore, which had 
been received there from New York 
with a 23d. stamp. By the same mail 
steamer the gentleman who sent this 
letter received a number of home let- 
ters, for each of which he had to pay 
5d. As a matter of fact, the English 
Government are giving a bounty to 
foreigners to carry on their business, 
and they are imposing on English mer- 
chants and traders double the rates 
charged in America, Germany, and 
France. Nay, foreign letters are even 
sent through our own Office for half the 
rates charged upon English letters. I 
maintain that such a state of affairs is a 
great scandal, and that it is the duty of 
the Postmaster General to make an in- 
quiry into such a condition of things. 
No doubt, the Government are making 
a large profit out of the Post Office; 
but they are pursuing a course only to 
be paralleled by that of a farmer who 
preferred to eat up his seed corn rather 
than sow it in the field for a future har- 
vest. Probably the Postmaster General 
will inform the Committee that there is 
a decrease in the revenue of the Post 
Office. I say that that is a great mis- 
take. I have carefully looked through 
the Estimates connected with the Post 
Office, and I find that so far as the 
postage of letters is concerned, there is 
a very large profit indeed, amounting to 
something like £3,000,000 a-year; and, 
further, that there has been a steady 
increase in the profits derived from this 
source during the last 40 years. If there 
has been any source of trouble or diffi- 
culty which has arisen from the mode in 
which the affairs of the Post Office are 
managed and administered, and the large 
and increasing expenditure which is in- 
curred, it is also very difficult to get at 
the real facts; and if a Question is put 
to the Government with reference to 
the nature of the arrangements with 
foreign countries, the invariable reply is 
that no accounts are kept with foreign 
countries. Fortunately, I have been able 
to obtain an account which shows what 
the real state of matters is, and the facts 
are of such an extraordinary nature that 
I maintain and I think it is a duty of 
the Postmaster General to cause an 
inquiry to be made into the whole 
question. The profits of the American 
Mail Service amount to more than 
£100,000 a-year, while the whole cost 
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of sending letters to America is only 
£80,000. Indeed, we could establish 14d, 
post to America without costing the 
country one farthing, but, in fact, leaving 
a profit of £120,000 a-year. I do not 
ask for any reduction whatever on book 
postage, or on newspapers or circulars, 
but only upon letters. It is a curious 
fact that the postal arrangements in 
Australia yield £120,000, while the 
whole cost of a weekly service is only 
£85,000. Nevertheless, when any pro- 
posal to carry out any reform is made, 
the officials of the Post Office invariably 
come forward and whisper in the ear of 
the Postmaster General their fears that 
it will involve a loss. The result is, that 
any Englishman can at this moment 
send six letters to his friends in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland for every one he 
sends to Australia. I believe that Im- 
perial Penny Postage could be carried 
out without involving any loss to the 
Revenue, and in order that the matter 
should be inquired into I asked fora 
Select Committee. Some of the Mem- 
bers of the Opposition promised me their 
support; but I believe that the Govern- 
ment intend to oppose the Motion, not- 
withstanding the fact that if a Select 
Committee were appointed, and I failed 
to prove my case, the Government would 
be confirmed in their present course of 
action. Isee that the next Vote in these 
Estimates is for the Packet Service, 
We are asked to vote a sum of £725,000 
for the Packet Service. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The question of the Packet Service is in 
the next Vote, and not in this. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Then 
I will touch upon that question later on. 
All I will say now is that the heavy sub- 
sidies we are paying for the conveyauce 
of mails are, in my judgment, no longer 
necessary. If we want speed, it would 
be much better to subsidize the Cable 
Service of the Telegraphs. I believe that 
we could construct cables to Australia 
for much less than we are now paying 
fur the Mail Service. And what is the 
state of matters in India? We are con- 
stantly boasting of being in touch with, 
and having the freest possible com- 
munication with, every part of the 
Empire, and yet the English people can- 
not send a letter to distant parts of the 
Empire under 6d., and they cannot send 
a telegram under 10s. a word. These 
are prohibitory rates which ought no 
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longer to be tolerated by this House, 
and if we really want Imperial unity we 
could not act more wisely than in re- 
ducing the rates to all parts of the 
Empire. There are other important 
matters in connection with the anomalous 
state of things now prevailing which 
ought not to be overlooked, and among 
them is the growing danger to our trade, 
especially when it is well known that 
Germany and France are sending heavily 
subsidized steamers to Australia to com- 
ete with our trade in letter carrying. 
Those who know the Post Office Depart- 
ments of Germany and France are quite 
aware that these subsidies are not paid 
for Post Office purposes at all. I was 
surprised to hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declare that the Post Office 
does not pay, and he endeavoured to 
prove it by including the money paid for 
the Packet Service. The enormous sum 
paid for Packet Service should not be 
charged to the Post Office at all. To 
prove that, and to show the absurdity of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s views 
on that head, I will point out that we pay 
at the present moment something like 
£350,000 for the Packet Service to India, 
while the total revenue derived from it 
only amounts to £55,000. Would that be 
tolerated for a moment if it were not 
erfectly clear that we are paying this 
a sum of money for other purposes ? 
Such an expenditure would not be sanc- 
tioned unless the people were aware that 
it was incurred for the purpose of en- 
couraging trade. If you admit that 
fact, | would ask you why should the 
Post Office, and those who send letters, 
be put to this enormous cost, and be 
prevented from carrying out the reforms 
of the Post Office Service which are so 
strongly demanded? The theory now 
put forward by the Government in justi- 
fication of their refusal to carry out re- 
forms is altogether a new doctrine. As 
a proof of this, I may mention the 
fact that a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed by this House in 1863, of 
which Sir Stafford Northcote was a 
Member. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): Sir, 
I rise to Order. I understood you to 
tule just now that the hon. Member 
would not be in Order in dealing with 
the question of the Packet Service, 
which has nothing to do with the Vote 
now under discussion. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: That is so. 
pointed out to the hon. Member that the 
Packet Service is in the next Vote. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to apologize for having wandered from 
the subject of the Vote; but it is diffi- 
cult to separate the two matters. The 
whole system of our Telegraph and 
Postal Services ought to form the sub- 
jectof an inquiry. Most gross anoma- 
lies exist, and every week samples of 
English goods are posted abroad, instead 
of being sent from England. I am ac- 
quainted with one firm, who have in- 
formed me that they have posted 500,000 
samples to all parts of England at one- 
half the rate which it would have cost 
them if they had posted them in London ; 
and as a matter of fact, letters for all 
parts of the British Empire can be 
posted from France and Germany at 
100 per cent less cost than would be 
entailed if they were posted in England. 
There are other grievances of another 
kind which demand a remedy; and, 
under these circumstances, I think we 
are justified in asking for a full inquiry 
into the whole state of affairs. 

Mr. RAIKES: I do not know whe- 
ther it is desirable that I should inter- 
vene so early in the debate; but as the 
speech of the hon. Member who has just 
addressed the Committee seemed to travel 
rather wide of the question, perhaps it 
would be as well to go back to the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), which 
certainly were relevant to the Vote now 
before the Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton called attention to 
the system—or, rather, what he charac- 
terized as a want of system—in regard 
to the promotions in the Post Office. I 
quite admit that it is an extremely diffi- 
cult thing to conduct the promotions in 
this or any other important Public De- 
partment. The hon. Member has asked 
me whether, in sanctioning various pro- 
motions, I am guided by the question of 
fitness, or by seniority, or by fitness ac- 
companied by seniority, or by the advice 
of my permanent advisers? In reply, I 
can only say to the hon. Member, as I 
think he has already anticipated, that I 
am guided by all those considerations. 
I think it is very desirable that fitness 
should be considered, and by the consti- 
tution of the Department it is bound to be 
considered in the case of all promotions 
to the first class In the promotions 
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in the classes below, seniority, coupled 
with fitness, is considered. Of course, 
T cannot myself pretend to decide as to 
the individual merits of the 94,000 or 
95,000 employés of the Government in 
the Post Office Department, and I have 
to be largely guided by the opinions of 
those who are acquainted with the de- 
tails of the Service. The hon. Member 
has made special reference to the case 
of a promotion which took place a short 
time ago in the second class in the Office 
of the Receiver and Accountant General. 
It is a curious thing that whenever a 
man does an act which he thinks will 
be popular, he afterwards finds that that 
is the very thing he gets pulled up for. I 
have not had any communication with the 
hon. Member for Northampton as to the 
details of this particular promotion ; but 
if he had intimated to me that he desired 
to bring the matter before the House of 
Commons, I should have been glad to 
give him all the information in my 
power. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I regret that I 
did not give Notice to the right hon. 
Gentleman. As a matter of fact, the 
Holidays prevented me from giving the 
same Notice in regard to this case as I 
gave to the right hon. Gentleman in 
regard to other cases. 

Mr. RAIKES: As faras I remember, 
three clerks had to be promoted, and 
the Secretary recommended me to pro- 
mote three officers who were all rather 
junior. It was said that the first four 
in the class were not fit for promotion ; 
the fifth was an improving clerk, and 
after him came others who were re- 
ported to be fit for promotion. I 
was asked to promote three gentle- 
men the highest of whom stood ninth 
on the list, but I was unwilling to pass 
over the first eight clerks, when I 
saw that one of them was reported to 
be an improving officer. I therefore 
thought it would be better to give the 
improving officer a probationary ap- 
pointment, and that is the long and the 
short of the whole matter. I have no 
knowledge whatever of the gentleman 
promoted, either personally, or of his 
—— I come now to the case of 

iverpool. These cases seem to be 
rather mutually destructive. In the 
first case I did, to a certain degree, 
disregard the advice tendered to me, and 
I recognized the principle of seniority; 
whereas, in the case of Liverpool, I acted 
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upon the advice given to me, and dis- 
regarded seniority. Yet the hon. Mem- 
ber is not satisfied with either appoint- 
ment. These two cases exemplify the 
difficulties which surround the Post- 
master General in making these appoint- 
ments; but they show, at all events, 
that I have not erred according to any 
fixed principle for determining what I 
ought todo. As regards Liverpool, the 
hon. Member brought the case before 
the House some time ago, and when 
my attention was called to it, I at once 
sent for the papers. I was extremely 
reluctant to confirm that promotion. [ 
quite feel the force of what the hon. 
Member has said, and it certainly did 
seem that some of those who have been 
passed over had considerable claims. I 
did not, however, care to set aside the 
very strong recommendation of the post- 
master of Liverpool in favour of any in- 
dividual respecting whom I had noinfor- 
mation at all. I was inclined to believe 
that the officer promoted must be a 
gentleman of exceptional merit, seeing 
that he had been acting almost as a 
sort of private secretary to the post- 
master, so that the postmaster had 
special means of forming an accurate 
opinion of his capacity. I believe that 
the course I pursued was one which the 
hon. Gentleman himself would have 
taken if he had been in my place. 
There were two or three other cases 
mentioned in regard to Liverpool, and I 
can only say that I will make inquiries 
about them. The facts in connection 
with the cases of Hegnett and Helsby 
have not been brought before me, nor 
have I received any information in 
regard to that of Miller. I will, how- 
ever, make inquiries into all of those 
eases. Then comes the case of the 
medical officer, but that-is a matter 
which happened when the late Mr. 
Fawcett was Postmaster General, and I 
was not in Office. The arrangement 
which was made in 1882 has since been 
set aside, and the gentleman who was 
then appointed medical officer for part 
of the district is now officiating for the 
whole district. It is simply a return to 
the system which was in force before 
1882. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I be 
allowed to explain? Idid not intend to 
make any attack upon the right hon. 
Gentleman at all, but I simply pointed 
out that in 1882 a large district which 
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had been under one competent medical 
man was divided into three, because it 
was considered too large for one officer. 
On that occasion the postmaster’s son 
was given a large portion of the district, 
and shortly afterward, when the previous 
medical officer resigned, the whole of 
the district was put into the hands of this 
young man, thus more than doubling 
the original salary, although his only 
qualification was that he was the son of 
the postmaster. 

Mr. RAIKES: I was not aware that 
he was the son of the postmaster. All 
that I know is that what has been done 
has been to restore the practice which 
prevailed before 1882, and that one 
medical officer now controls the whole 
district. Ido not know the facts pre- 
cisely ; but from what has fallen from 
the hon. Member, I take it that the Mr. 
Townsend he speaks of was an experi- 
enced medical officer, who was probably 
a man advanced in years, seeing that he 
soon afterwards resigned the office. It 
is quite probable that a young, vigorous, 
and energetic man may be competent to 
perform duties which may have been too 
heavy for an older man in 1882. The 
hon. Member has made a reference to 
salaries generally, and particularly to 
the higher and lower salaries. I havea 
good deal of sympathy with the hon. 
Member, and I do not deny that I share 
to a certain degree in the sentiments to 
which he has given expression. He says 
that it is desirable to reduce the salaries 
of those who are at present highly-paid 
in order to increase the salaries of those 
who are ill-paid. That is avery natural 
sentiment; but you have to deal with 
bargains which have been made with 
individuals when they first entered the 
Service, and the existing interests and 
the expectations of these men must be 
earefully borne in mind, seeing that they 
form part of the reward they expected to 
receive when their salaries were not so 
good as they arenow. I regret the re- 
ference made by the hon. Member for 
Canterbury, who followed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, to a matter which 
Thad hoped had now passed into oblivion. 
I do not wish to detain the Committee by 
going into it again, but I must refer to 
it, lest it should be assumed that I have 
any regret to express for the course 
which I took. I refer to the question of 
the irregular proceeding which took 
place in the Post Office shortly after I 
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became Postmaster General, and which 
I hope all the parties who participated in 
it have since regretted. I felt bound to 
vindicate the authority of the Office I 
have the honour to hold, and having so 
vindicated it, I have been perfectly satis- 
fied to let the matter rest, and I trust that 
I shall secure the cordial co-operation and 
hearty assistance of the very able gentle- 
men who form the permanent staff of 
the Department with whom I was on that 
occasion in temporary conflict. The 
hon. Member then proceeded to refer to 
the question of telegraphing Money 
Orders. That is a matter which I think 
will be more suitably dealt with when 
we come tothe Telegraph Vote. I will 
only say that, as far as convenience is 
concerned, there would be great risk in 
largely increasing the balances deposited 
in the hands of provincial postmasters, 
or in giving them increased credit with 
the local banks. If the suggestion of 
the hon. Member were carried out, it 
would be necessary to enlarge the bal- 
ances in the hands of the postmasters. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I only 
suggested that the amount of the Money 
Order Telegrams should be moderate. 
Mr. RAIKES: I quite admit that 
there might be a certain amount of con- 
venience in the arrangement; but a much 
larger sum must necessarily be deposited 
in the hands of the postmasters, and 
the danger is not so much the loss to 
the State as of placing temptations 
before a large class of the public ser- 
vants. If the hon. Member knew the 
great temptations to which the post- 
masters are exposed now, even in re- 
gard to the balances they now have, I 
think he would hesitate before he de- 
termined on increasing the risk. I am, 
however, quite prepared to consider the 
matter, which is one worthy of con- 
sideration ; and, as a matter of fact, I 
have given to it some consideration since 
I have been in Office. Hitherto, how- 
ever, I have been unable to get over the 
obstacle I have mentioned. Possibly, 
if there were a great demand for the 
introduction of the system on the part 
of the public, some way of getting rid 
of the difficulty I have pointed out 
might be found; but up to the present 
time I have not seen sufficient reason 
for changing the presentsystem. As to 
the mail subsidies, I will only point out 
that the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
did not apply to the present Vote. I 
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do not wish to close these observations 
without making one statement, which I 
think the Committee will be glad to 
hear, and it arises out of the last part 
of the hon. Gentleman’s observations. 
Ever since I came into Office I have 
done my best to endeavour to bring 
about some system for re-establishing 
the pattern post. I found, however, 
that there were difficulties in the way, 
and serious objections were raised to the 
plan. It was said that the Parcel Post 
ought to meet all the requirements, and 
I was assured that the system could rot 
be re-established without loss to the 
Revenue; but I have persevered in the 
project, because, as I have stated else- 
where, I consider it to be a scandal that 
it should be possible to send patterns and 
samples abroad, and then send them 
back home at a cheaper rate than they 
can be sent direct from one part of this 
country to another. Patterns can be 
sent from abroad for 10 centimes, no 
portion of which reaches our Revenue, 
a rate considerably below the cost of 
postage in England. Iam happy tosay 
that within the last few days I have 
obtained the sanction of the Treasury 
to the re-establishment of a Pattern 
Post. Although the details are not 
settled, as the matter is one of con- 
siderable public interest, I think I may 
not unreasonably give the Committee 
the outlines of the plan. I do not pro- 
ose, at all events, at present, to extend 
it beyond the weight of $1b., but I pro- 
pose that we should establish a gra- 
duated scale. The proposed rates are— 
for patterns less than 4 ozs., 1d.; be- 
tween 40zs. and 6ozs., l4d.; and be- 
tween 6 ozs. and 8ozs., 2d. I believe 
this scale will meet the exigencies of the 
case, and will deal with all samples and 
patterns correctly and justly described, 
though it will be necessary to keep a 
watchful eye against the surreptitious 
sending of correspondence under the 
form of patterns. In the first year or 
two there will probably be some loss of 
Revenue ; but f expect that the loss will 
be almost inperceptible. I shall be 
happy to deal with the larger and Im- 
erial questions which have been re- 
erred to by the hon. Member for Can- 
terbury when the Packet and Telegraph 
Votes come on. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Will the samples and patterns 
go by the Letter or the Parcel Post ? 
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Mr. RAIKES: The present intention 
is to send them with the letters. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I wish to put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to the good-conduct badges 
for the letter carriers. I understand 
that among a great number of the letter 
carriers there has been some falling off 
in the number of good-conduct badges 
awarded. Now, these badges are highly 
prized, and bring pecuniary advantages 
to a very poor class of men. In some 
districts it is quite clear that when a 
man who possessed one of these badges 
has either died or left the Service, the 
vacant badge has not been given to a 
letter carrier in the same district. Iam 
informed that that has been specially 
the case in Hampshire. There are 
several districts there in which the num- 
ber of badges is less than it was some 
time ugo. I am not prepared to say 
that the number has grown less since the 
time the right hon. Gentleman has been 
in Office. I am rather inclined to be- 
lieve that the falling off commenced be- 
fore he assumed Office ; but I know it 
would be a great consolation to the men 
to know that their chances of enjoying 
this distinction are not fewer than they 
used to be. It is also desirable that 
some encouragement should be held 
out to men who have distinguished 
themselves by their good conduct and 
honesty that they will receive a reward 
which will have the effect of making 
their lives more happy. 

Mr. RAIKES: I entirely appreciate 
the force of the remarks which have been 
made by the hon. Member. [I think it 
is most desirable to maintain the system 
of awarding good-conduct badges, and 
even to extend it. I do not believe, 
however, that there has been any falling 
off in the number of. good-conduct 
badges given. Certainly, no diminution 
of the number has been sanctioned. I 
think the point to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has called attention is only to be 
found in the fact that the districts are 
more extensive than he is aware of, that 
a certain number of good conduct 
badges are given for the whole district, 
and that the districts are of a very con- 
siderable size and area—for instance, 
although a man may have died in 
Hampshire, it is possible that the badge 
may have been given to some other 
letter carrier in Surrey. I will, however, 
inquire into the matter, 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I am sorry to give 
my right hon. Friend the trouble of 
having to speak again upon this 
Vote; but, as a matter of fact, I rose 
before my right hon. Friend made 
his answer to the previous observa- 
tions, in the hope that I might be able 
to save him the trouble and limit him to 
one speech on this occasion. Upon this 
Vote I desire to call attention to a mat- 
ter which I have constantly had upon 
the Paper, but which, owing to the un- 
reasonably late hour at which the Post 
Office Estimates have been discussed, I 
have found it impossible to place before 
the Committee, although it isa matter 
of considerable inconvenience to the 
country—lI refer to the defective mode 
of collecting letters at various railway 
stations in the United Kingdom. I have 
never been able to discover—indeed, it 
passes the wit of man to discover, why 
the English public should not have the 
same facilities in regard to posting letters 
at railway stations which are enjoyed by 
the citizens of every large Continental 
town. At the railway stations in nearly 
every foreign town—certainly in France 
and Italy—there are moveable post-boxes 
which are ready to be emptied on the 
arrival of a train, and by this means the 
public have an opportunity of posting 
their letters without any extra charge 
up to a few minutes before the arrival 
of the train. I am sorry to think 
how many years have elapsed since I 
first directed the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to this subject. 
It was when Mr. Tilley was Secretary 
to the Post Office, and he met my repre- 
sentations with the assertion that it was 
absolutely impossible to carry out this 
scheme in this country. Nevertheless, 
the system was introduced by the Post- 
master General for France, under the 
Imperial Government, and a Report was 
obtained from him showing the way in 
which the system was worked; and I 
dare say my right hon. Friend, if he 
will make inquiries, will find that Re- 
port in some pigeon-hole at the Post 
Office. I think it was when the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (‘The 
Marquess of Hartington) was Post- 
master General that a Post Office van 
was put on, and by the payment of an 
extra fee letters were allowed to be 
posted, but only in the travelling vans. 
‘What I complain of is that the same 
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advantages should not have been ex- 
tended to the Post Office boxes at all the 
railway stations. At present, a very 
idiotic practice prevails at some of 
the great stations — such as Rugby, 
Preston, and Bishopstoke. We find at 
those stations a pillar-box ; but instead 
of the contents being emptied at the 
station into the van when the train 
arrives, the letters are taken from the 
station to the central office of the town, 
which may be a mile distant, and there 
is no advantage whatever in posting a 
letter there. Then, again, at a certain 
hour in the evening, even these pillar- 
boxes are shut up, and the only way of 
posting a letter is to give a fee to a 
railway porter employed at the station 
with instructions to give it to the travel- 
ling clerk when the van arrives. In that 
case you have to trust to the honour of 
the porter in discharging the duty he 
has taken upon himself. I have spoken 
to several of the Post Office officials on 
the subject privately, but I have never 
been able to get any reason from them 
why the foreign system should not be 
carried out. I think if they would con- 
sult with the officials connected with the 
Continental Post Offices,they would soon 
ascertain the lines upon which the same 
plan could be worked satisfactorily in 
this country. I recollect that on one 
occasion Mr. Tilley did state an objection 
—namely, that when a letter was put 
into a travelling van there was no telling 
whether it was going up or down the 
line. The answer to that was that no 
inconvenience could be sustained, because 
the sorting clerks who take charge of 
the letters would put it into the proper 
train the moment they reached the next 
railway station. I hope my right hon. 
Friend will be able to tell the Committee 
that something my be done in this direc- 
tion. I believe that upon the South- 
Western line very great inconvenience 
is at present experienced, and also in 
the town which I represent. There is 
another point to which I also desire to 
direct the attention of my right hon. 
Friend, and it is this. As I understand 
—perhaps I may be wrong—it is not 
possible to post a letter in a railway 
train unless there happens to be a travel- 
ling clerk or some recognized official 
person in charge of the van. I have 
been told that an alteration has been 
made in that respect lately ; but I under- 
stand that hitherto the presence of a 
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clerk with a train was a condition pre- 
cedent to the despatch of a letter by the 
train carrying the mail. What has 
happened has been this—the Post Office 
train which carries the London and 
Southern mails leaves Whitehaven at 
7.30 in the evening; but the letter van 
is not in the charge of a travelling clerk, 
but simply in charge of the railway 
authorities. The Post Office van leaves 
an hour and a-half earlier, for the con- 
venience of the Post Office, so that all 
the letters between Whitehaven and 
Carnforth may be picked up. The con- 
sequence is that letters from the town of 
Whitehaven, with a population of 25,000 
people, are not able to be put into the 
travelling van when it leaves without an 
extra fee of 4d. I will ask my right 
hon. Friend if he cannot make some 
arrangement to prevent this inconve- 
nience by employing some trustworthy 
clerk to take charge of the Post Office 
van, and also of all letters which may 
be given to him to deliver at Carnforth ? 
I believe that a similar inconvenience 
has been experienced on the South 
Western System. The hon. and gallant 
Member for South Dorset (Colonel 
Hambro) will be aware that the morn- 
ing mail which leaves Waterloo Station 
at 8.5 takes the whole of the letters 
despatched in the morning. There is 
no travelling clerk in charge, and any 
person who is desirous of sending a 
letter specially is not able to doso. I 
hope my right hon. Friend will take 
the matter seriously into his considera- 
tion, and that before he has much 
longer occupied the Office which he now 
so worthily administers, he will be able 
to introduce some satisfactory change 
in these respects. I can assure my right 
hon. Friend that the restrictions now 
imposed often cause the greatest incon- 
venience, and the people of Whitehaven, 
whom I represent, fervently hope that 
they will be done away with. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): There 
are one or two points to which I desire 
to draw attention in connection with this 
Estimate. In the first place, there is an 
item in reference to the insurance of 
public buildings belonging to the Post 
Office; but I do not see in the Estimate 
that any regular rule is followed, either 
in regard to the buildings which belung 
to the Post Office or to any other Depart- 
ment. In some cases it would appear 


that they are insured, whereas in others 
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there is no insurance at all, and there 
certainly appears to be no definite prin- 
ciple adopted. There is an item on 
page 71 for— 

‘* Water, fire insurance, tithes, compensation 
to ministers and parish clerks for loss of emolu- 
ments, rent of windows in money order office 
overlooking graveyard, &c.”’ 


I want to know what the principle is 
which the Post Office Authorities adopt 
in regard to insurances? There is also 
another matter. I find from the Cus- 
toms Report that a good deal of smug- 
gling goes on by means of the Parcel 
Post. The right hon. Gentleman is 
about to increase the facilities for the 
Parcel Post, and I want to know how it 
is when the Parcel Post system is so 
much more extensive on the Continent, 
and the articles on which duty is paid 
are so much more numerous, that they 
avoid smuggling, whereas in this country 
tobacco is the only thing that can be 
smuggled, and we have it stated in this 
Report that a good deal of tobacco 
smuggling is carried on. Then, again, 
I wish to have some information with 
reference to the conveyance of mails by 
coach in this country. I understand 
that the mails are now being conveyed 
by the coach running to Brighton, and 
I wish to know whether the steps which 
are now taken are really tentative, or 
whether the change is meant to be per- 
manent. If the conveyance of mails by 
coach should have the effect of leading 
to improvement in the roads it must 
command approval, and I am glad to 
hear of it; but I desire to know whe- 
ther in regard to the coach now running 
to Brighton the experiment shows that 
it is cheaper to convey the mails by 
coach rather than by rail, and if there 
is any idea of carrying out the same 
plan extensively throughout the coun- 
try? It is notoften that we get an op- 
portunity of discussing the Post Office 
Vote, and I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for Canterbury has started a 
mine in reference to some of the Post 
Office anomalies, which is very well 
worth working. Indeed, I hope he will 
keep pegging away until he gets some 
of the evils he complains of redressed. 
Unless he continues to press them upon 
the attention of the Government day 
after day and year after year, I am 
afraid that very little will be done. I 
do not see how it is possible for the 
Government to say that the Post Office 
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cannot afford to carry out the reforms 
and improvements suggested by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Canterbury. I 
hold in my hand a Memorial from the 
Chamber of Commerce in London, which 
states that there is annually a large 
surplus provided from the Post Office 
Department, which, to the extent of 
about £2,500,000 a-year, is appro- 
priated by the Treasury. I cannot help 
regarding that surplus of £2,500,000 as 
a tax upon the commerce of the country, 
and I cannot believe that the House of 
Commons will continue much longer to 
permit this large surplus to be handed 
over to the Treasury —a surplus which 
amounts to the return of about 30 per 
cent on the capital invested—without 
part of it being spent in affording the 
public increased postal and telegraph 
facilities, such as are enjoyed in Ger- 
many and other countries, and which 
would be of great benefit in securing 
the real federation of the Empire. In 
every other country in the world sur- 
pluses of this kind are appropriated, 
not to the use of the General Exchequer, 
but in increasing the postal facilities. 
We know very well what the facilities 
are which are given to trade in Ger- 
many, aud in other countries, but which 
are not afforded in England. Taking 
into consideration the tremendous ma- 
terial interests which are concerned in 
a great commercial country like this, I 
think it is simply ridiculous to go on 
appropriating this surplus instead of 
utilizing it in increasing our postal 
facilities. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: LTonly 
want to say a word or two by way of 
explanation in regard to the telegraph- 
ing of Money Orders. I want to explain 
the system in operation in Australia. 
In the first instance, money order offices 
were established in connection with the 
Post Office in those places which stood 
most in need of them, but the sums re- 
mitted in that way were limited to a 
small amount, not being allowed to 
exceed £10; but I believe that the 
amount has since been greatly extended. 
As to the objections raised by the Post- 
master General that the system would 
be liable to fraud, I am prepared to 
admit that temptations might occur if 
large sums of money were placed iu the 
post offices for this purpose; but, as 
a matter of fact, the postmasters are 
already in receipt of sufficient sums to 
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enable them to pay the Post Office Orders 
sent by telegram. What I propose 
is to establish a similar system in this 
country to that which existsin Australia, 
and which the Postmaster General could 
easily carry out. I am sorry to find that 
the proposal has not received more en- 
couragement from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the PostmasterGeneral. Long be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman came 
into Office the same answer was given 
—namely, that the matter is still under 
consideration. If he is really desirous 
of testing the matter, let him arrange to 
introduce money orders first for small 
amounts at such places as Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Edin- 
burgh, Belfast, and Glasgow. Then, if 
the experiment is a success, as I have no 
doubt it would be, he will gain the gra- 
titude of the country. I congratulate 
the Postmaster General on the informa- 
tion he has given to the Committee that 
he is about to remove one great scandal 
which has hitherto existed. I feel cer- 
tain that if he were not obstructed by 
the permanent officials of the Depart- 
ment we should have many more re- 
forms of the same kind. I sincerely 
trust that he will give a favourable con- 
sideration to the proposal for establish- 
ing a Telegraphic Money Order system. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: There was 
one remark which was made by the hon. 
Member who has just sat down with 
which I cannot agree—namely, that the 
Postmaster General is obstructed in im- 
provements by the permanent officials of 
the Department. In the first speech de- 
livered by the hon. Member he stated 
that the Secretaryto the Post Office was a 
man who obstructed all reforms, and that 
to him rather than the Postmaster Gene- 
ral or the Government the failure to 
carry out the reforms he desires is due. 
I can only assure the hon. Member that 
that is not my experience of the Post 
Office permanent officials. Certainly, 
my tenure of Office as Postmaster Gene- 
ral was not very long; but, before my 
time, Mr. Fawcett was Postmaster 
General for some years, and during his 
tenure of Office more important changes 
took place in the Post Office Department 
than probably took place in any other 
Department. During the whole of that 
time Mr. Blackwood was Secretary to 
the Post Office, and I will undertake to 
say that Mr. Blackwood can in no sense 
be called an obstructor of any of the re- 
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forms which have taken place. Mr. 
Blackwood, on all occasions, properly 
pointed out the cost which would be en- 
tailed by carrying out the improvements 
which were suggested. The real ob- 
structors of reforms and improvements 
are not the permanent officials of the 
Post Office, but the Treasury. Every 
reform involves a certain amount of 
cost, and upon this point the Treasury 
have to be consulted. The hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) has, I think, 
hit the real blot in the matter when he 
pointed out that the Treasury have been 
receiving for some years past a very 
large income from the Post Office. 
There can be no question about the fact 
that the profit derived from the Post 
Office has been appropriated by the 
Treasury in the interests, generally, of 
the Exchequer, and that the income has 
been gradually increasing. I find, look- 
ing back for some years, that in the 
years 1870-73, the income from the 
Post Office was £1,470,000; 1874-7, 
£2,175,000; 1878-81, £2,654,000; and in 
1882-6, £2,857,000; showing a steady 
tendency in the net income to increase. 
I am not disposed to complain of the 
Treasury receivirg a certain income from 
the Post Office; but a grave question 
arises as to whether the Treasury 
and the Government should insist on 
appropriating the continually increasing 
surplus of the Post Office. 1 think some 
rule should be laid down that when a 
definite fixed sum has been derived from 
the Post Office everything beyond that 
surplus revenue, in the future, should 
be spent in carrying out improvements 
and reforms. I am bound to say in the 
last two or three years there has been a 
decrease in the revenue. The highest 
point was reached in 1883, when there 
was a surplus of £3,022,000; in 1884 it 
was £2,610,000; in 1885, £2,647,000; 
in 1886, £2,987,000; and in 1887, end- 
ing the 31st of March last, £2,720,000. 
This fall, however, was partly due to 
the expenditure of £300,000 on the pur- 
chase of the new Post Office site, which 
was an abnormal expenditure which will 
not occur again. As far as I can make 
out, from the account of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his Budget State- 
ment, we may expect a surplus revenue 
of something like £3,000,000 in the 
coming year; and what I venture to 
suggest is that there should be a kind 
of understanding, on the part of the Go- 
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vernment, and of the House, as to what 
is to be in future the average net 
revenue to be derived from the Post 
Office, and that beyond that limit the 
surplus revenue should be devoted to- 
wards carrying out improvements and 
reforms in connection with the Post 
Office itself. If any such rule as that 
were laid down, I think that without 
question it would be possible for the 
Post Office to effect a number of those 
smaller reforms which have been pressed 
upon the Department from time to time 
without the continued intervention of 
the Treasury. For my own part, I do 
not think that it is fair for the Treasury 
to insist upon appropriating the whole 
of the surplus revenue of the Post Office. 
No doubt the Treasury ought to have 
part, but there should be an understand- 
ing as to the point beyond which the 
appropriation by the Treasury should 
not go, and that the surplus revenue 
beyond that should be devoted to re- 
forms. I must again repeat that there 
has been no obstruction whatever of the 
nature suggested by the hon, Member 
for Canterbury, on the part of the per- 
manent officials of the Post Office, and 
still less from the Secretary, Mr. Black- 
wood. I was rather surprised that the 
Postmaster General did not reply to that 
part of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Canterbury when he addressed the 
Committee on the subject. I do not pro- 
pose to go into the question of the con- 
flict which unfortunately arose between 
the Postmaster General and the perma- 
nent staff. We have here only one side 
of the question, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman says that he has re-asserted 
his authority, I am inclined to think 
that there may be another side to that 
question. Certainly it was not a regular 
proceeding on the part of the clerks of 
the Department to draw -iip an address 
of sympathy with the permanent head of 
the Department. No doubt the matter 
did give rise to a great deal of discussion 
among the Members of the Government; 
and, if I am rightly informed, there was 
a compromise entered into by both 
parties by which the question was 
settled without coming more prominently 
before the public. I think I am right in 
saying that concessions were made on 
both sides which prevented the contro- 
versy from being brought before the 
public. I am quite content, for my own 
part, to leave the matter there, and I 
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only wish to say that there is no founda- 
tion whatever for the reflection which 
the hon. Member for Canterbury has 
passed upon the permanent officials of 
having obstructed every proposal for the 
improvement of the postal service. Of 
course, when a proposal is made it is the 
duty of the permanent officials to point 
out what the cost of carrying it out will 
be, and I think it will be found that 
those who obstructed and prevented the 
reforms which have been suggested in 
connection with the Post Office are not 
the permanent officials of the Post Office, 
but the Treasury. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I regret that the Postmaster General 
has not endeavoured to re-arrange the 
Parcel Post instead of re-introducing the 
Sample Post. I am afraid that we are 
getting too many varieties of postage ; 
and if we go on in this direction we 
shall have a system so complicated that 
it will be impossible for the public to 
understand it. There is already one 
rate for letters, another for parcels, 
another for books, a fourth for news- 
papers, and now we are to have a 
fifth for patterns. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had carried down the mini- 
mum of the Parcel Post a little 
further, he would have met every object 
which he has in view, and would have 
done something to simplify a very com- 
plicated tariff, which, I confess, I think 
might be still further simplified by 
doing away with the Book Post alto- 
gether, and relegating books also to the 
Parcel Post. With regard to what has 
been stated in connection with the tele- 
graphic transmissions of Money Orders, 
I think the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman is anything but satisfactory. 
That system is in operation, not only 
in Australia, but in most European 
countries, and no difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in regard to it. It is, in fact, 
a great public convenience, and there is 
no reason why such a proposal should 
interfere with the banking business. 
Of course, if the Post Office undertook 
to transmit large sums of money they 
would interfere with banking business. 
But what is proposed would not inter- 
fere with banking business, but would 
simply supplement banking business in 
the same way as postal and post office 
orders supplement it. If it were limited 
to the small amounts of money which 
are now capable of being transmitted by 
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stal or money orders, it is quite evi- 
dent that it would require no increase in 
the balances placed in the hands of the 
postmasters. The sole result would be 
that a person remitting a sum of money 
by telegraph would pay a little extra to 
the Post Office. The Department would 
be so much the richer, and the conveni- 
ence of the public would be served to a 
greater extent than it now is. I think 
there is great force in what has been 
suggested in the course of the discussion 
as to the gradual introduction of some 
such system into the Post Office—for 
instance, if it were adopted simply in 
London, by enabling an individual to 
send £5 or £10 by a telegram from 
the Provinces, it is quite evident that 
no danger would be incurred. Any 
amount of money could be sent by tele- 
graph to London, to the great conveni- 
ence of the general public, without the 
slightest danger of injuring the service. 
As to the Parcel Post, I see no reason 
why it should not be worked with suc- 
cess here as it is already in other 
countries in Europe. On the Oon- 
tinent, a system exists of collecting 
the price of the parcels sent out by 
Parcel Post by tradesmen. If the 
person to whom the parcel is addressed 
does not pay, the parcel itself is not 
delivered. I think the adoption of a 
similar system would not only be a source 
of revenue to the Post Office, but that it 
would give a strong stimulus to the 
retail trade. I trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General will 
take the opportunity at least of in- 
quiring into what is being done by 
other countries. If he finds that a 
pecuniary gain is likely to accrue to the 
Post Office, I trust he will not hesitate 
to introduce the same system into this 
country. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I wish to say a few 
words in order to protest against the 
doctrine laid down by my right hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
that it would be a good arrangement to 
come to an understanding that any sur- 
plus of the Post Office beyond a certain 
amount should be utilized in Post Office 
improvements. I am bound to protest 
against that in the interests of the 
Revenue, and also in the interests of 
economy, because I cannot imagine any 
arrangement more calculated to lead to 
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extravagance than to hand over any 
surplus to be spent in Post Office im- 

rovements. With the permission of the 

ommittee, I should like to make one 
remark as to the surplus of £3,000,000 
derived from the Post Office. That sur- 
plus is almost exclusively—I might say 
is exclusively—derived from the penny 
postage in Great Britain and Ireland. 
It is from the letter writers generally in 
the United Kingdom that the surplus 
comes. As I understand, there is no other 
Department that leaves a profit. The 
Parcel Post may just pay its way; but 
the telegraphs, we know, result in a 
considerable loss, while long distance 
postage is carried on without profit, and 
in many cases with a loss. The argu- 
ment used by those who are in favour of 
cheaper postage with the Colonies and 
other parts of the world is that the re- 
venue of the Post Office, as a whole— 
that is to say, the profit derived from 
the penny postage—should be applied 
to the advantage of letter writers com- 
municating with other parts of the world 
as well as to letter writers communi- 
cating with different parts of the United 
Kingdom, instead of, as now, being re- 
turned in the shape of remitted taxation 
to those who employ the penny post. 
At present, the gain arises from the 
great bulk of the letters written; not 
from business, banking, or manufac- 
turers’ letters only, but from the mass 
of the population who write the penny 
letter. I cannot see why the senders of 
letters to other parts of the world are 
more entitled to have a portion of the 
profit derived from the penny postage 
than the people who pay the penny. 
This is a question of equity between the 
two. The question whether by cheaper 
postage to other parts of the world—to 
the Colonies, for instance—we could 
ultimately increase the revenue, and 
secure an equally good service, is a mat- 
ter which ought to be and must be looked 
at with the greatest anxiety. The mat- 
ter can be considered in two ways. There 
is the system which I have mentioned 
of applying the surplus revenue derived 
from one portion of the business to 
another portion; and the other plan is 
to consider whether the rates in that 
other portion of the business can be 
lowered so as to obtain a revenue equal 
to that of the penny post. Every pro- 
posal in that direction that comes from 
the Post Office would be considered by 
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the Treasury with the greatest desire to 
promote every possible reform. I am 
far from deprecating the attention which 
is now being directed to the question 
of cheap postage. If there are large 
reforms possible, let them be made, 
but do not risk the £3,000,000 earned 
by the Penny Post in carrying them out. 
I cannot think that it would be wise to 
fix a maximum profit, and say that when 
we have secured it, we may then enter 
upon speculative improvements in other 
directions. These improvements ought 
to be considered quite apart from the 
questions whether there is a surplus or 
not. I entreat the Committee to re- 
member the case of the telegraphs. I 
do not know whether the House thinks 
that the enormous price paid for the ac- 
quisition of the telegraphs was a satis- 
factory arrangement or not. In conse- 
quence of the great pressure put upon 
the Department by the public and by 
hon. Members in this House, the cost of 
telegrams has now been reduced from 
ls. to 6d. It is extremely convenient to 
be able to send telegrams for 6d. instead 
of 1s.; but, it should be remembered 
that the general taxpayer has now to 
contribute to the cost of every telegram 
thus sent out. A large amount of in- 
terest was taken in the acquisition of 
the telegraphs; but, at the present 
moment, the telegraphs involve the 
country in a loss of £500,000 a-year. 
There was exactly the same anxiety 
with regard to the acquisition of the 
telegraphs as there is now with regard 
to ocean postage and other matters, and 
when I served on the Committee which 
sat in reference to the telegraphs, I 
divided the Committee two or three 
times, for the purpose of protesting 
against the enormous price paid for the 
telegraphs, and of showing the loss 
which would be incurred.. Enormous 
pressure, however, was put on by every 
commercial centre and by the Press, and 
in the end an enormous price was paid. 
Some of us thought that £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 were too much to pay for the 
acquisition of the telegraphs; but they 
were acquired under the plea that the 
country required cheap telegraphy. I 
can only trust that while the House of 
Commons looks with a jealous eye upon 
every part of the Service, in order to in- 
sure efficiency and speed, combined with 
economy, and while it watches the ex- 
penditure of the Post Office, it will not 
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stimulate expenditure in every direction 
and in every branch which is under the 
control of the Post Office. I can assure 
the Committee—and I have had some 
experience of official life—that the 
public officers are only too glad to make 
experiments and to attempt reforms 
which are called for by increasing busi- 
ness. Hon. Members speak of a very 
considerable profit derived from the 
Post Office; but that profit is a 
diminishing profit when looked at with 
reference to the bulk of the business 
which is done. At the same time, it is 
important to remember that the working 
expenses of the Post Office are gradually 
increasing. They have increased from 
57 per cent to 65 per cent of the receipts 
during the last five or six years, and 
that shows that the Post Office business 
must be watched from the point of view 
of economy as well as of efficiency. I 
hope it will not be understood that there 
is any disposition on the part of the 
Treasury to discourage improvements in 
postal and telegraphic communication, 
as to which the initiative must, of 
course, rest with the Post Office. It is 
the wish of the Government to give 
every facility for improvement, looking 
to proper economy, and looking also to 
the fact that the different Services must 
not beregarded simply as part of a whole, 
but how far each is remunerative in itself. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did not 
express a wish that there should be no 
surplus Post Office revenue to dispose of, 
but I pointed out that the surplus paid 
into the Exchequer has been increasing 
year by year. Whereas, 10 yearsago, it 
was less than £2,000,000, it has now 
reached an average of more than 
£3,000,000 from the postal and tele- 
graphic Services together. On the Tele- 
graphic Service all profit has disappeared 
during the last three or four years, and 
I do not think that for some yearsto come 
there will be anyrevenue derived from the 
Telegraph Service. Yet, from the Postal 
Service taken alone, there is derived a re- 
venue which is continuously and largely 
increasing. What I contend is that the 
Treasury should not expect to continue 
to derive a large revenue from the 
postal and telegraph Services together, 
Without fixing any rigid rule, I think 
it might be understood, on the part of 
the Treasury, that when a certain 
amount of revenue has been derived 
from the two Services together, then 
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they will consider all questions affecting 
the surplus revenue in a liberal spirit, 
and will not expect to derive continuously 
an increasing revenue. I should be 
content to take the revenue at about 
£2,500,000, in the understanding that 
questions of improvement in the Post 
Office should be liberally considered by 
the Treasury, and that as much as pos- 
sible should be done in improving the 
Services. The question of the use to be 
made of any surplus is a different mat- 
ter. I am not sure that the money 
could not be better disposed of than in 
the direction suggested by the hon. 
Member for Canterbury (Mr. Henniker 
Heaton). The senders of the letters in 
this country give the money from which 
the profit is derived, and their interest 
ought to be considered in the first 
instance. There are many ways in 
which improvement could be effected in 
the Post Office if only the money were 
forthcoming. If a surplus were to be 
derived from the two Services, the Post- 
master General would find many ways 
of spending it in the improvement of 
the Service so as to promote the public 
convenience. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I must say that the statement we 
have heard from a right hon. Gentleman 
who has occupied the important position 
which has been occupied by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) is a most 
astonishing one—namely, that he is 
prepared to throw away every con- 
sideration of economy and every pre- 
cedent which has been previously set in 
the financial arrangements of the coun- 
try. I thought as I heard the words 
which fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, what on earth would the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) have said if he 
could have heard the proposal of the 
late Postmaster General? The right 
hon. Gentleman has suggested, in all 
seriousness, that a certain definite sum 
should be the maximum revenue to be 
derived by the Treasury from the Post 
Office, and that the Postmaster General 
should then be able to play with the re- 
mainder. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I said 
nothing about playing with it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: It would 
practically amount to that. I=fany such 
system were resorted to, one of the 
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immediate results would be that the 
Post Office officials would feather their 
nests very rapidly; the whole of the 
staff would put forward incontrovertible 
reasons for an increase of pay, and a 
large portion of what might be derived 
from the suggested arrangement would 
never find its way into the Treasury or 
anywhere else to the benefit of the 
public service. I am not at all surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, having already 
experienced some difficulty in providing 
the sum fixed for the redemption 
of the National Debt, should have risen 
at once to protest against the proposal 
to fix a limit upon the amount of the 
Post Office surplus which in future 
should be handed over to the Treasury. 
Nothing could be more objectionable 
than to introduce such a system into a 
spending or revenue Department. There 
was another remark which fell from the 
right hon. Member for Central Bradford 
which I was sorry to hear. He alluded 
to the position which the present Post- 
master General has found himself 
obliged to take on the question of pro- 
motion. The right hon. Gentleman 
made use of language which certainly 
requires explanation. If he is not pre- 
pared to go further, he ought not to 
have said what he did. He endeavoured 
to make the Committee believe that 
there had been a considerable amount 
of difference of opinion on the part of 
the Government as to the treatment 
which a particular case had received at 
the hands of the Postmaster General, 
and he indicated that the Cabinet had 
not supported the Postmaster General 
in the original position he took in refer- 
ence to the matter—hinting that there 
had been some kind of give and take 
arrangement—some compromise which 
enabled an unpleasant matter to be kept 
from the public eye, and which resulted 
in some kind of arrangement by which 
the amour propre of all persons con- 
cerned was saved. I was very sorry to 
hear that statement. A Minister hold- 
ing the responsible position of Post- 
master General ought to be master in 
his own Department. It appears to me 
to be perfectly ridiculous to put a Mi- 
nister into a responsible position like 
that of Postmaster General and at the 
same time to tie his hands in regard to 
the amount of authority he is to possess. 
Passing on to the Vote itself, I think it 
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isa matter for congratulation that we 
have now the Post Office Vote brought 
on for discussion at a time when some- 
thing like serious criticism can be at- 
tempted. Iam glad that thatisso; but, 
at the same time, I feel that a Vote of 
this magnitude can hardly be seriously 
considered when taken as a whole. It 
ought to be presented in parts, and there 
are many precedents for dividing a Vote. 
Matters, however, have gone so far now 
that I presume it would be impossible 
to discuss the present Vote in different 
parts. It appears to me that the Post- 
master General occupies a position mid- 
way between the Department and the 
Treasury itself. He is responsible for 


the duty of catering for the wants of the | 


public to the best of his power; but he 
is also responsible for running the Post 
Office machine on the most economical 
terms, and for securing the greatest 
benefit to the Treasury. It does not 
seem to me that adequate means are 
taken to secure that the balance avail- 
able for the Exchequer has been as 
large as it ought to have been. I do 
not propose to enter into the new ar- 
rangements for extending the Parcel 
Post or the pattern post ; Fut I am cer- 
tainly of opinion that the authorities at 
the Treasury have not endeavoured to 
improve the machinery of the Post Office 
as it might have been improved. Any- 
one who will look carefully through the 
Estimates will see how the Post Office 
is in general worked. The Heads of the 
Department come under sub-head A; 
the surveyors under sub-head B; the 
Provisional Establishment under sub- 
head C, and then there is the Miscel- 
laneous Establishment after that. Of 
course, I am unable to speak from any 
personal knowledge, but looking at the 
matter from an outside point of view, 
it does occur to me that the Surveyors 
Department is unnecessarily large, and 
that much is done by the surveyors 
which ought not to be done by them at 
all. A great deal more ought to be 
given to the head postmasters through- 
out the Kingdom. Asa matter of fact, 
some of the surveyors do allow the 
head postmasters to do a great deal of 
work which in other districts is done by 
the surveyors and their clerks, and the 
consequence is that the line of demarca- 
tion between the province of surveyor 
and the province of head postmaster is 
a varying and uncertain one, with the 
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natural result that a considerable 
amount of friction and rivalry takes 
lace. Then, again, the work of the 
head postmasters is most unequally pro- 
vided for. One head postmaster is 
employed for nine hours a-day, while 
another head postmaster cannot get 
his work done under 17 or 19 hours 
a-day, whereas the pay is precisely 
the same. There are, I believe, great 
inequalities and anomalies, both in 
the amount of work done, and in 
the amount of pay received by the 
head postmasters. Another anomaly is 
the charge imposed upon the post- 
master in reference to the requirements 
of his office. Why should a head post- 
master be called upon to pay out of his 
own pocket for the fittings of the post 
office? That is clearly an anomaly and 
an injustice. In regard to postmaster- 
ships themselves—speaking as an indi- 
vidual Member of the House—I would 
suggest to the Government whether the 
whole system of political patronage in 
regard to them might not be got rid of. 
It is a very great nuisance to every 
Member of the House to be pestered, 
whenever a postmastership is vacant in 
the constituency he represents, with 
letters asking him to use his influence 
in obtaining the appointment. The Irish 
Members are not now much troubled in 
this respect, as they have systematically 
refused to have anything to do with any 
of these appointments whatever, and they 
decline to approach the Government for 
any favourofthekind. Thatisverylucky 
for us who represent Irish constituencies, 
and it has saved us a good deal of trouble. 
I know, however, that English and 
Scotch Members who have not taken 
the same course are beset with an enor- 
mous number of applications, which are 
not only embarrassing, but give rise to 
a great deal of discontent. I think it 
would be a great advantage to the 
postmasters themselves if the system 
were made more just and less uncertain 
in its operation than it is at present. 
As to promotion in the Post Office, 
there is, as a matter of fact, none at 
all, but absolute stagnation, and the 
result is that a stronger feeling of in- 
justice and unfairness is produced in the 
minds of the Post Office employés than 
in any other branch of the Public Ser- 
vice. Then, again, in regard to the 
men employed under the postmasters, 
the position of the unfortunate rural 
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letter carriers is an extremely hard one. 
I believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
fully sympathizes with them, and I hope 
that something may be done to improve 
their position. With regard to the 
award of good conduct badges, I under- 
stood the Postmaster General to say 
that he intends to take into considera- 
tion the possibility of introducing some 
better system in reference to the dis- 
tribution and award of these good con- 
duct badges than that which now pre- 
vails. When a vacancy arises under 
the existing rule, it is not the most de- 
serving man who gets the badge, but 
the man who has the good luck to serve 
under an energetic postmaster who will 
fight for the honour. AsI have already 
said, it is impossible, under the way in 
which this Vote is presented, to deal 
with all the items contained in it at 
once in a satisfactory manner; but in 
order to show that there are plenty of 
means of reducing the present postal 
Vote without any undue interference 
with the efficiency of the Service, I will 
cite one item. On page 87 there is an 
item of £8,500 for extra duty pay, and 
to provide for the commutation of pen- 
sions. Now, the business in the Post 
Office Savings Banks is a growing busi- 
ness, and some years ago great difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining accommo- 
dation for the staff. The consequence 
was that an enormous building was 
erected in Queen Victoria Street; but 
that building was soon found insuffi- 
cient, and it is so very insufficient now, 
that out of some 480 clerks employed 383 
are absolutely obliged to be accommo- 
dated, if I can use such a word, in ware- 
houses hired for the purpose on the other 
side of the street. I believe that the ac- 
commodation at the present moment, even 
in these extra warehouses, is insufficient 
for any increase of the staff, and the 
present staff is altogether inadequate to 
do the work with advantage. The con- 
sequence is that the existing staff have 
to fall back upon a system of extra 
attendance, accompanied with extra 
duty pay, which is a bad system, and 
one which has been altogether con- 
demned by the highest authorities— 
among others, by Mr. Blackwood, the 
Secretary of the Post Office, as long ago 
as the year 1875. I am afraid that the 
Postmaster General is unacquainted with 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Blackwood 
on that occasion in regard to the system 
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of extra duty pay. Mr. Blackwood, 
who was a Member of a Committee 
which took the subject into con- 
sideration, reported that the Com- 
mittee had not dwelt on the impor- 
tant subject of the extra duty pay 
system as far as might otherwise have 
been desirable, because it had been 
found that extra duty in a number 
of cases was no longer necessary. At 
the same time the Committee recorded 
their conviction, in which they asserted 
that the Treasury agreed, that the per- 
formance of extra duty for any length of 
time was highly inexpedient. I think 
the Secretary to the Treasury will pro- 
bably feel an interest in the view then 
expressed by the Committee, who went 
on to say in their Report that the argu- 
ments against the system were obvious ; 
but as they were so well known, it was 
unnecessary to repeat them. The per- 
formance of extra duty arose from the 
insufficiency of the force in the Savings 
Bank Department; but the extra duty 
itself pressed very heavily upon the 
officers, and the Committee expressed 
their opinion that it prejudicially affected 
the satisfactory performance of the work. 
It was found, however, that extra duty 
continued to be necessary at certain 
periods of the year; but the Committee 

inted out that it was desirable to regu- 
ate the principles upon which it should 
be undertaken, so that in future it might 
not interfere with the efficiency of the 
Department. The Report went at con- 
siderable length into details with which 
I will not trouble the Committee; but 
speaking of the accommodation which 
the unfortunate members of the staff 
have to put up with, the Committee 
called attention to the fact that the work 
had to be performed in a vitiated atmo- 
sphere much overcrowded, and in rooms 
badly ventilated, in addition to which it 
was performed at night, when a large 
number of gas burners were lighted. 
Such a system, I maintain, is altogether 
censurable, and the Committee in their 
Report state distinctly that the accom- 
modation of the Post Office Savings Bank 
ought to be such as to guard against the 
performance of work under such extreme 
pressure, owing to the insufficiency of 
the establishment. No stronger opinions 
were ever placed on Record by a Depart- 
mental Committee, and I fail to see why 
the Postmaster General did not consider 
it his duty to attach a little more weight 
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to the Report of that Committee. We 
have now in the Department something 
like 250 men belonging to what is called 
the ‘‘ Lower Division,” who are employed 
for only six hours a-day; whereas the 
clerks in the Lower Division of other 
departments of the Civil Service work 
for seven hours a-day. After the six 
hours’ labour is over you are obliged to 
continue these men beyond their stipu- 
lated period and to give them extra duty 
pay for the extra timethey are employed; 
but what could be more easy than to 
carry out the plan which the Treasury 
adopt in reference to all other Depart- 
ments, and to make the hours of the men 
seven per day instead of six. That 
would, I believe, render extra duty un- 
necessary, and there would be no actual 
injustice done to the men; because with 
six hours’ labour a man commences at a 
salary of £80 a-year, going up to a maxi- 
mum of £200; whereas, if he is em- 
ployed for seven hours, he commences at 
£95 and goes up to a maximum of £250. 
The Post Office would, therefore, be able 
to save this item of £8,500 for extra pay 
which I have referred to and would get 
rid of the anomaly which now exists in 
the Service. Untilthe year 1884 I think 
it was understood by the clerks generally 
that the Treasury would refuse to allow 
any claim to choice on the part of those 
who were passed into the Lower Division 
after that date. I believe it was a ques- 
tion of the interpretation of the Order in 
Council which was issued in 1876. Be- 
fore the year I have mentioned—namely, 
1884, the Civil Service Commissioners 
were accustomed to send a successful 
candidate without any choice on his own 
part into the different Departments, and 
the consequence was that a man who 
passed very high found himself rele- 
gated to six hours’ labour » day witha 
less amount of pay; whereas a much in- 
ferior man might be relegated to seven 
hours’ office work with much better pay. 
Now, Sir, I think the Postmaster Gene- 
ral and the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury will see in what I have pointed 
out the means of effecting some economy. 
I instance this merely as a sample of 
what may be done by careful adminis- 
tration at headquarters. I am afraid 
the Treasury, as at present constituted 
—I make no personal reflection upon 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jackson)—I 
am afraid the Treasury Office is not 
competent to look after the Civil Service 
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of the country. Every official of the 
Treasury seems to have his own par- 
ticular work to do, and no one seems to 
have, as part of his work to look after, 
what I may call the engineering part of 
the Civil Service, Until you have some 
one in the position, say of Chief Engineer, 
you will never have the reforms neces- 
sary carried out. I mention this to 
show that Members of the present Go- 
vernment will be able to judge whether 
some reforms may not easily be carried 
out, if they will only have regard to 
matters of detail. I do not know whe- 
ther the present Postmaster General has 
ever had this matter brought before 
him; perhaps he has not. If he has 
not, I shall be content if he will promise 
to have the matter investigated, and to 
thoroughly look into it for himself, and 
not trust to the report of any subordi- 
nate, who, possibly, in the past, may 
have committed himself to an hostile 
attitude, by refusing assent to repre- 
sentations which may have been made. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I think my hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) must have entirely misunder- 
stood the remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Central Brad- 
ford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). What I un- 
derstood my right hon, Friend to do 
was to protest against the action of the 
Treasury in demanding that a con- 
stantly increasing surplus revenue of the 
Post Office should be maintained for 
the benefit of the Exchequer. My right 
hon. Friend pointed out that during 
the last 10 years, for example, the free 
revenue of the Postal Services, in- 
cluding Telegraphs, had mounted from 
£2,200,000 to £2,750,000, and he also 
pointed out that last year, had it not 
been for some enormous capital expen- 
diture, the free surplus revenue would 
have been £3,000,000, He asked, very 
justly, how much further the Post Office 
was to be expected to increase its revenue 
for the benefit of the Treasury and not 
for the convenience of the public? I 
sympathise with the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s views. It happened that some 
years ago I moved, in connection with 
the Telegraph Service, a Resolution in 
this House to the effect that it was in- 
expedient to insist upon an increase of 
the free revenue from telegrams; and that 
that was equivalent to taxation on the 
transmission of telegraph messages; 
and that, instead of insisting upon that 
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taxation, the price of telegraphic mes- 
sages should be reduced. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), in the 
course of his remarks, illustrated what 
he had to say about the postal revenue 
by reference to the Telegraph Service 
and to the Packet Service. I am aware 
both these are included in another 
Vote, and, therefore, I will not dwell 
upon them. I will merely point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that the in- 
creasing revenue referred to by my right 
hon. Friend was much greater than ap- 
pears on the Paper. In the last few 
years enormous expenditure has been 
made on capital account, which has 
only increased the public property of 
the nation. - There were between 
£300,000 and £400,000 expended for 
the plant required for the Parcel Post; 
£500,000 was expended in new plant to 
meet the increasing business resulting 
from the introduction of the 6d. tele- 
grams; and last year close on £400,000 
was expended on Post Office sites. 
It appears to me that all this expenditure 
rendered the country so much richer in 
public property, and indicated a still 
greater increase in the postal revenue 
than appears from the figures. I have 
always protested against the system of 
book-keeping on which we are called 
upon to judge of the results of the 
Postal Services. You find £300,000 or 
£400,000 expended on capital account— 
expended in the most wise and judicious 
manner on capital account—but because 
that expenditure has taken place, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer comes down 
the following year and says, look what 
a falling off there has been in the postal 
revenue. If any business man con- 
ducted his business in that way the 
world would characterize him as no 
financier at all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke of the telegraph business. 1 am 
not here to defend the original purchase 
of the telegraphs. I know the right 
hen. Gentleman protested against the 
price paid, and I know also that the late 
Mr. Fawcett proposed that £4,000,000 
or £5,000,000 sterling should be written 
off, and that we should no longer charge 
interest upon that amount upon the 
Telegraph Department; that in fact 
this amount of money should be con- 
sidered as a bad debt. But, since the 
telegraphs have been acquired, it is not 
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at all certain that they have been such a 
bad business as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) appears to believe. I wasa 
Member of a Committee which inquired 
into the matter. The Post Office officials 
came before us, and they presented to 
us what they called a commercial balance 
sheet which showed a totally different 
result from the uncommercial balance 
sheets which are presented to this 
House. The balance sheet laid before 
us showed a distinct profit after the pay- 
ment of all interest on the debt incurred 
in connection with the purchase of the 
telegraphs, and it was in connection 
with the surplus shown that I moved 
the Resolution protesting against further 
taxation on telegraphs, and proposing 
that the free revenue should be applied 
to increasing the facilities given to the 
ublic. The right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), who was present in the 
House on that occasion, did not vote for 
my Resolution—Governments do not 
like increased expenditure—but he did 
not protest against the doctrine I laid 
down, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) appears to imagine. 
Now, I think my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Central Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) made his position per- 
fectly clear. He did not suggest that 
we should fix a distinct sum, and say 
that beyond that sum the Post Office 
shall not earn money; what he sug- 
gested was that we should have some 

eneral understanding that it must not 
be expected that the free revenue to go 
tothe Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
double itself every 10 or 20 years. He 
was most explicit in laying down the 
doctrine that Treasury sanction is de- 
sirable in connection with any Post 
Office experiment, and I protest against 
the tone of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in in- 
veighing against these experiments as 
likely to cause expenditure. The ex- 
periments advocated would cause no 
expense at all; the introduction of tele- 
graphic money orders would not involve 
a sixpence of capital outlay. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. I thought I laid 
it down distinctly that there were ex- 
periments which I thought ought to be 
made. I do not wish to be understood 
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to protest against all the experiments 
suggested. What I do protest against 
is the doctrine that because we have a 
surplus revenue, we ought therefore to 
carry out experiments. 

Dr. CAMERON: I have no doubt 
I misunderstood what the right hon. 
Gentleman meant; I am very glad to 
hear the explanation of his meaning; 
because I think that the suggestions 
that have been made to-night in regard 
to Inland administration, at all events, 
both as to the telegraphic remission of 
money and as to the collection of charges 
in connection with parcels delivery by 
Parcel Post have this important pe- 
culiarity to recommend them — that 
they would not involve the outlay of 
one single sixpence; they would only 
bring in additional business to the staff 
which is already in existence without 
any extra expenditure. I thought it 
right, as the doctrine laid down by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had been misunderstood, to say so much 
in explanation of what appeared to me 
to be his meaning. As to the present 
amount of Treasury sanction being suffi- 
cient to cut down or prevent expenditure 
for increases of salary, we all know the 
late Mr. Fawcett was constantly telling 
us that he had been obliged to raise the 
salaries of the telegraphic operators; 
the increases, of course, were made with 
Treasury sanction. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Mr. 
Courtney, [ should like to refer to the 
statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen), that the whole of the 
profits are derived from letters within 
the United Kingdom. I think he has 
been misinformed in the case of the 
American mails. The total expenditure 
this year upon the American Mail Ser- 
vice will be £80,000; but the income 
derived will amount to £212,000. There 
are some other expenses in connection 
with these mails, but there is an ample 
margin—a profit is made on the Ameri- 
can mails of over £100,000 a-year. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will see 
he is mistaken in the statement that 
all the profit is derived from home 
letters. But, there is a larger source of 
profit still. "We send millions of letters 
every year to the Continent. We charge 
244. for every letter, say to Paris ; while 
we only charge 1d. for a letter to Dublin. 
It would pay very well to have a 1d, 
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from here to Paris. I contend 

that by the Continental Service a large 
rofit is made, and that, in this par- 
ticular also, the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is quite erroneous. While 
not desirous of entering now upon the 
Packet Service question, I understand 
that £85,000 is the cost of the Austra- 
lian Service; while the Post Office 
revenue from this service is £121,000. 
There are other instances which would 
go to prove that all the profit made in 
connection with the Post Office Services 
is pot made in the United Kingdom. It 
is quite true that the Postmaster General 
is the milch cow of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could not have remem- 
bered, when he spoke so strongly against 
the remarks of the late Postmaster Ge- 
neral as to the application of the surplus 
revenue over, say, the amount received 
last year, to the cheapening and facili- 
tation of the Postal Services generally, 
that his own Postmaster General made a 
very similar statement in December last 
to a deputation which waited upon him. 
These facts should be borne in mind, 
because they show that Postmaster 
Generals agree that it is a sound doc- 
trine that no more than the sum made 
last year should be taken by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and that, in 
future, the sum above £3,000,000 made 
last year ought to be applied to extend- 
ing, cheapening and facilitating the 
postal work of the country. The only 
other point I desire to call the attention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
tois this: He has repeatedly pressed 
on this House the fact that there is a 
decreasing revenue from the Post Office, 
but he has not informed the House that 
there is an enormous increase in the 
receipts of the Post Office. In 1841 
the receipts of the Post Office were 
only £1,324,000; in 1851 they were 
£2,277,000, and in 1886 they rose to 
£8,150,000. There has been no de- 
crease whatever in the receipts of the 
Post Office, but, on the contrary, the 
Post Otfice has yielded in absolute 
receipts for postal work done a yearly 
increase of £200,000. I also agree 
with hon. Members who say the Post 
Office accounts are kept in such a dis- 
graceful manner that no business man 
would tolerate them for a day. The 
admissions in the Parliamentary Papers 
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which have been presented at my in- 
stance fully establish this fact. I will, 
however, reserve any further remarks I 
have to make until the Vote for the 
Packet Service comes on. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.): 
Mr. Courtney, I regret to be obliged to 
draw the attention of the Postmaster 
General and the Committee to grievances 
affecting the head postmasters in Ire- 
land. These grievances are, however, 
of great concern to the head postmasters, 
and therefore I trust my observations 
will receive some consideration by the 
Postmaster General. My hon. Friend 
the Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) alluded in the course 
of his able criticism of the Vote to the 
grievances of head postmasters in gene- 
ral; but I wish to call the attention of 
the Postmaster General to the fact that 
the head postmasters of Ireland are paid 
about 20 per cent less than the head 
postmasters in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Why that should be so has 
never been made clear to us. It appears 
to us, from our investigations here upon 
all the Estimates which come before 
this Committee, that the public servants 
in the employment of the Government in 
Ireland are treated not only with excep- 
tional severity, but with an unfairness 
which is scarcely creditable to the ad- 
ministration Departments. Not only 
are the head postmasters in Ireland paid 
20 per cent less than people in a similar 
position in England and Scotland, but 
they labour under the disadvantage of 
being permanently installed in there 
present offices. They complain that, 
unlike the public servants in the other 
Departments in the Inland Revenue, 
they are not moved about from place to 
place, and do not get the advantages of 
removal which servants in the other 
Departments have from time to time 
placed at their disposal. Not only are 
they debarred from improvement by 
their non-removal, but actually the best 
offices in Ireland have been from some 
unaccountable reason shut off from the 
head postmasters in Ireland. I allude 
to the four best offices, those at Belfast, 
Cork, Londonderry, and Limerick. I 
have taken the trouble to ascertain what 
the salaries of the occupants of these 
four offices in Ireland are. I find that 
the head postmaster at Belfast receives 
£645 a-year; the head postmaster at 
Cork £550 a-year ; the head postmaster 
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at Limerick £440 a-year, and the head 

stmaster at Londonderry £380 a-year. 
— those are very fair salaries, and 
when we come to compare them with 
some of the salaries paid to postmasters 
elsewhere, we find that promotion to one 
of these offices is a matter of very con- 
siderable moment indeed. I will take 
some of the best, not the very lowest, 
offices elsewhere. At Carlow the head 

ostmaster receives £135 a-year; at 

arrickshannon the head postmaster is 
paid £120 a-year ; at Cashel the head 

stmaster is paid £107 a-year; at 
Entession the head postmaster receives 
£135 a-year, and at Dundalk the 
head postmaster gets £174 a-year. 
I consider it a very grievous injus- 
tice that the head postmasters of Ire- 
land should be shut out from the very 
desirable promotion to Belfast and the 
other chief towns I have named. The 
result has been, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Donegal very aptly 
stated, a stagnation of promotion in 
this particular Department. Why that 
should be so has never been made clear 
to me or to hon. Members who have 
considered this matter from time to time. 
I shall not dwell upon that branch of 
the subject to which the hon. Member 
for East Donegal referred—namely, pro- 
motion by political patronage. That has 
been a great grievance, not only in Ire- 
land, but in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. We, in Ireland, have got rid 
of it—I will not say to the advantage of 
our friends—by simply declining to put 
ourselves under any compliment what- 
ever, either to a Liberal or a Conserva- 
tive Government. We have relieved 
ourselves of any obligation in the matter, 
and we have done so upon a principle 
which can be easily understood by Mem- 
bers of both sides of the House. I can 
quite understand that it is a matter of 
very serious consideration and grievous 
moment to hon. Members of this House 
to be pestered continually in respect to 
the bestowal of patronage. There is 
another matter respecting head post- 
masters which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Postmaster General to. It 
is the manner in which head postmasters 
are paid. They are paid by a fixed 
salary. They ask that there shall be a 
minimum and a maximum, and an annual 
increment, as is the case in regard to 
every other official in the postal Depart- 
ment. If there were a minimum and a 
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maximum, the head postmasters would 

be relieved of the necessity of occasion- 
ally appealing to perhaps an unsym- 
pathetic surveyor to take up their case, 
and represent it to the Postmaster 
General. Very often postmasters have 
to depend upon these surveyors, who 
may or may not bring under the notice 
of the superiors of the Department a 
deserving case. A surveyor may be in- 
fluenced by one motive or another; he 
may have a grudge against a particular 
postmaster, and a deserving man may 
be kept in the background owing to the 
shortcomings of a surveyor. There is 
another matter. The head postmasters 
ask to be allowed to conduct the affairs 
of their own respective districts rather 
than the surveyors, who are now asked 
to interfere in the most trivial matters. 
I think head postmasters would be able 
to get work done very much better than 
surveyors, who only pay cursory visits 
to the district, and who are not at all 
acquainted with the particular matters 
into which they are asked to investigate. 
Then, again, I complain altogether of 
the manner in which surveyors’ clerks 
and inspectors are appointed. It has 
now amounted to a custom to appoint 
young men from the London office as 
surveyors’ clerks and inspectors. It is 
an obnoxious thing to have a young 
clerk from the London office promoted 
over the head of older officials. It often 
happens that the conduct of these young 
men is overbearing in the highest degree. 
These young men are placed over men 
whose service is of twice the length, and 
who have more experience of the office, 
and of the requirements of the office, 
but who are still, at the same time, 
obliged to submit not only to the inex- 
perience of these young men, but to 
theirarrogance and overbearing manners, 
Why should you not promote head post- 
masters to the position of surveyors’ 
clerks and inspectors? It nearly always 
happens that the inspector of a bank 
has at some portion of his career been a 
bank manager. I say the same prin- 
ciple may be made to apply to the ser- 
vice of the Post Office, that the head- 
postmaster, if he showed the capacity, 
might be made an inspector to the advan- 
tage generally of the Post Office system. 
And by making these promotions, men 
will look forward to them as a reward 
for their services, and they will act as 
an inducement to a better class of men 
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to join the service. Now, Sir, these are 
the few remarks concerning the head 
postmasters to which I desire to draw 
the attention of the Postmaster General. 
I will now trouble him for a very few 
moments by asking him a question con- 
cerning another branch of the Postal 
Service. I drew his attention on a 
former occasion, both by question and 
speech in this House, to the position of 
postmen in Cork. I wanted to know 
then, and I ask him now, what has been 
the result of his inquiry. I desire to 
know why these men are not eligible for 
promotion to the position of letter sorters, 
and for positions of a higher grade as 
they are elsewhere than in Cork? Then 
again, in Cork, when sick, they get only 
half pay; while in Dublin a married 
man who is sick receives full pay, and 
an unmarried man who is sick gets 
three-quarter’s pay. The grievance of 
these public servants at Cork is all the 
greater, because their pay is 25 per cent 
less than that of men who serve in like 
positions elsewhere. Now, these are the 
grievances which I drew the attention 
of the Postmaster General to on a past 
occasion, and he then promised inquiry. 
I should be very glad to get some infor- 
mation on the point. Of course, if he 
cannot now, without notice, recall all he 
has done in the matter, I should be very 
pleased if he would say that he wili give 
me the information at some future time. 
I trust he will consider these matters of 
sufficient moment to give them his con- 
sideration. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Mr. Courtney, there are only one or two 
points to which I desire to refer. One 
is respecting the patronage to sub-post- 
masterships. Everyone knows what a 
nuisance it is to receive letters from the 
Treasury asking Members to recommend 
aman to somesub-postmastership. Upon 
receipt of such a letter an hon. Member 
writes down to someone in his consti- 
tuency to recommend a person for the 
office. Altogether, Members are put to 
a great deal of trouble, and there is not 
the slightest reason why this relict of 
the past, this system of giving patronage 
to Members of Parliament in order, it is 
supposed, to influence constituents to the 
advantage of Members should continue, 
and I really suggest that the system be 
done away with. It seems to me that 
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give a reasonable, common-sense answer 
to the question asked, what person is 
best fitted for the vacant office? Gene- 
rally it is someone who has got a shop 
in some central position, and it is a 
perfect nuisance for Members to be pes- 
tered in the matter. It is part of the 
old system of Members being corrupted 
by the Treasury, and of Members at- 
tempting to corrupt their constituents. 
I find it a nuisance, and my constituents 
do not require to be corrupted. The 
next point to which I want to call the at- 
tention of the Postmaster General, refers 
to postcards. Every Postmaster Gene- 
ral is anxious to distinguish himself by 
doing something to the public advan- 
tage, and I submit to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) that he would 
distinguish himself if he would adopt in 
England the penny closed postcards, 
such as exist in France. Many people 
do not care about using our halfpenny 
postcards, because they are open. If 
postcards could be closed, and a penny 
charged for them, it would simplify 
correspondence very much. [I believe 
that the French postcard is_a patent, 
but of course arrangements could be 
made for the use of similar cards in this 
country. If they were issued at a penny 
each I believe the;:;Post Office would 
gain very considerably; but, whether 
they would or not, the public would find 
them of great convenience. There is 
another point I should like to call atten- 
tion to, and it is in reference to the tele- 
graphs. There is at present, as the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware, a tele- 
graphic cable between France and Eng- 
land—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Telegraphs are 
not included in this Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I thought we 
were dealing with the whole of the Vote. 
I will reserve my remarks upon the 
point, and upon one or two other matters 
connected with the telegraphs, until we 
get to the Vote. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General replies, I should like to call his 
attention to two matters in reference to 
the service of mails to the North. The 
first point is in reference to the mails 
between the Western Islands and the 
mainland. At the present time, if you 

ost a letter, say, on a Monday, at 
Besennver, that letter will not be de- 
livered in Caithness until Thursday, al- 
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though the distance is less than 100 
miles. The reason is, that the mail train 
arrives at Dingwall at half-past 1, while 
the mail train for the North leaves at a 
quarter to 12. The consequence is that 
letters are detained for 24 hoursin Ding- 
wall. For the last 18 months we have 
lost an entire day because the mail train 
arrives at Dingwall 43 minutes after the 
train from the south comes up. Now, 
there is another matter to which I think 
I have only to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to have it re- 
medied. It is in reference to the South 
mails. We, practically, in the whole 
North of Scotland—north of the Cale- 
donian Canal—have only one mail per 
day. There are two mails ostensibly, 
but one mail leaves here at 10 o’clock in 
the morning, and the letters carried by 
it are only delivered in Oaithness one 
hour before the letters leaving by the 
mail at 8 o’clock at night. The mail 
leaving London at 8 o’clock at uight gets 
to Caithness at 6 o’clock the next night ; 
while the mail leaving at 10 o’clock in 
the morning only arrives at 5 o’clock 
the next afternoon. The morning mail 
really takes 9 hours longer to do the 
journey than the evening mail. The 
right hon. Gentleman will no doubt say 
that this is a question of expense. I 
admit it is; but in certain districts in 
the North, where you have nothing like 
the same amount of correspondence, you 
really pay more for it. I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will consider the mat- 
ter, and that, if he is only going to 
spend a certain amount of money in 
Scotland, he will see that it is fairly 
spent among the various districts. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
want to ask the Postmaster General to 
give us some assistance in a matter in 
respect of which an industry has suffered 
a great deal of late years. An inquiry 
was fixed before the Fishery Commis- 
sion at Hove into the statements which 
had been made that the fishery people 
of Ireland had been deceived by false 
telegrams, telegrams sent for the sole 
purpose of imparting false information 
to fishermen along the coast as to the 
whereabouts of fish in order that the 
senders might ring the market. At the 
inquiry which was held at Hove about 
the middle of last year, the sending of 
these false telegrams was proved to the 
hilt, and the recommendation was then 
made that the Postmaster General should 
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be applied to in the matter. The appli- 
cation was a very simple one, it was that 
the Postmaster General should arrange 
for reliable telegrams to be sent to the 
fishery districts of Ireland, in order that 
the false telegrams, which are sent for 
the purpose of deceiving men and 
ringing the market, should not have 
the effect which they have now had for 
a considerable time. The Postmaster 
General has undertaken the despatch of 
storm signals, and I think he might very 
properly dv something in the direction 
I have indicated. Of course, the Post- 
master General cannot prevent anyone 
sending false telegrams as long as they 
are paid for; but he can prevent the 
evil which is done by acting officially in 
the matter, and by having telegrams of 
a reliable character sent to the different 
fishery neighbourhoods of Ireland so as 
to prevent a recurrence of the evil. 

Mr. TAPLING (Leicestershire, Har- 
borough): I have only one remark to 
make. I should like to ask the Post- 
master General whether his attention 
has been called to the great facilities the 
residents of Paris enjoy by means of 
what is called the pneumatic post. By 
that post anyone living in Paris can 
write a short letter, despatch it by this 
post, and receive an answer to it in the 
course of a half hour. I am sure no 
hon. Member of this House who has 
ever been in Paris can have failed to 
have been struck by the great facility 
this post affords to people. I desire to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will consider if it is possible to insti- 
tute something of the same kind in Lon- 
don, because I am fully persuaded that 
the people of the Metropolis would find 
it an enormous convenience if they had 
some such means of communication. 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): I 
must ask the indulgence of the Com- 
mittee in dealing with the multifarious 
points which have been raised in the 
course of the discussion. I will endeavour 
to do my best to notice the various 
matters which have been raised, although 
I cannot undertake to deal with them at 
the length they may deserve. My right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) was the first Member to rise since 
1 sat down, and he called the attention 
of the Committee to the question of post 
boxes at railway stations, and also to 
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the question of pillar boxes, There is 
no doubt an apparent grievance in the sys- 
tem of requiring that the letters posted 
at pillar boxesat stations should be sorted 
at the head Post Office of the town, as 
that, of course, deprives the travelling 
public of some time forposting before the 
train leaves. I dare say there are good 
reasons why this system has hitherto 
endured ; but I will look into the matter, 
and see whether any arrangement can 
be made to facilitate the transfer of 
letters directly from the station pillar 
boxes to the travelling vans. Then my 
right hon. and learned Friend went on 
to deal with a question which is perhaps 
more distinctly local, inasmuch as it has 
reference to the mails from Whitehaven 
to the South. I understood him to say 
that the mail bags leave Whitehaven at 
a quarter past 6, although the fast train 
which is to convey them ultimately to 
London does not go till half-past 7. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: I 
merely referred to that as an instance. 
My point was this, that, where the mail 
bags are not in charge of a travelling 
clerk of the Post Office, letters are not 
received. That is to say, when the mail 
bags are in charge of the guard or of 
some other railway official, letters are 
not received. 

Mr. RAIKES: At first sight, it 
would seem not unreasonable, at all 
events in the case of places of some 
importance, that the guard might be 
allowed to carry a supplementary bag. 
That is a matter again on which I can 
only promise inquiry ; it is not a matter 
to which my attention has been pre- 
viously drawn, and I should be glad if 
what is suggested can be found practi- 
cable, Then the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) asked a ques- 
tion about the charge for insurance. 
He commented very naturally upon the 
very small charge which appears for 
water, and many other things connected 
with the Department in London, and 
which includes insurance. My hon. 
Friend is perhaps not aware that the 
Government is its own insurance office. 
It is possible, in fact it is no doubt the 
case, that some small payments are 
made in London in respect of insurances 
where the Government is not the free- 
holder, but holds premises on lease; it 
is quite probable that the lease may 
contain a covenant forinsurance. That 
may account for the very small amount 
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of insurance which is charged for. Then 
my hon. Friend mentioned the question 
of smuggling by means of the Parcel 
Post. I heard last year one or two 
complaints in regard to the smuggling 
of tobacco in the Parcel Post. There 
has been no doubt from time to time 
mention made of it by the officials of the 
Inland Revenue; but I am not aware 
that there is anything the Post Office 
could do to prevent the practice. It 
is rather a matter for the Inland 
Revenue than for ourselves, and I 
think it is a matter to which the 
best attention of the Inland Revenue is 
at present given, and as far as I can 
judge the complaints made have become 
fewer in number in the course of the 
last few months. Then my hon. Friend 
asked a question in regard to the send- 
ing of mails by coaches, and I think a 
certain amount of public interest has 
been raised by the introduction of the 
parcels coach between London and 
Brighton. That is an experiment, and 
it is an experiment which at present has 
been sanctioned by the Treasury only 
for one year. We made the contract only 
for one year. The coach, as hon. Mem- 
bers are probably aware, is really a 
parcels van, and is confined to the carry- 
ing of parcels. It leaves London about 
11 o’clock at night, and it reaches 
Brighton about 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing; it makes the journey, I believe, in 
six hours. It is thought that in dis- 
tances of this description it may be 
fuund possible to effect considerable 
economy by the establishment of these 
coaches. It will not probably be ap- 
plicable to longer distances. But the 
Committee is no doubt aware that under 
the Acts which establish the Parcel 
Post, a certain percentage of the postage 
is paid by the Government to the rail- 
ways which convey the parcels. It 
amounts to 55 per cent of the entire 
amount received for postage, and certain 
experts of the Post Office have satisfied 
themselves that we can convey our own 
parcels by road from London to Brighton 
at a less cost than that represented by 
55 per cent of the postage. That being 
so, it was thought desirable to make an 
experiment, and to see whether the re- 
sult corresponded with the expectations 
of these experienced officers. I have 
very little reason to doubt that the re- 
sult will be satisfactory from a commer- 
cial point of view, and if we find that 
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the parcels mail is conveyed safely, 
regularly, and economically, it will pro- 
bably be found practicable to extend the 
system in other parts of the country; 
but it will only be extended where the 
distance to be travelled is not a very 
great onc. For instance, I am afraid 
that the hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. 
Clark) cannot look for any great assist- 
ance in this direction. Now my hon. 
Friend the Member for Preston asked a 
very natural question about trip allow- 
ances. The name is an old one, it has 
been always on the Estimates; it is 
rather a misleading one, for it seems to 
suggest something to do with holidays. 
On the contrary, these trip allowances 
are sums paid for extra duties to those 
officers of the Post Office who conduct 
the sorting operations in the travelling 
vans, and it is done entirely, or almost 
entirely, as a matter of extra duty. This 
is the explanation of the £24,000, or 
thereabouts, for trip allowances. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
made a speech on the subject of the sur- 
plus revenue of the Post Office, upon 
which I do not think it will be necessary 
for me to offer any observations, especi- 
ally after the reply of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen). There is one part 
of his speech, however, which I hope 
he will forgive me for saying that I had 
much rather he had not made. I think it 
isa pity thatone who has held the position 
of head of a Department should make 
observations as to the internal arrange- 
ments of the Department in the form of 
insinuations and innuendos. I think 
that if he has any complaints to make, 
he should make a categorical statement 
of the case; it is unfortunate that the 
statement which the right hon. Gentle- 
man made should be couched in the 
language which he used. I can only 
say in regard to the matter which the 
right hon. Gentleman thought fit to 
bring up, that I have nothing to add to 
what I said earlier in the evening in re- 
gard to the services of the Secretary to 
the Post Office. I trust I shall never be 
suspected of depreciating the services of 
the Secretary to the Post Office ; indeed, 
I am so fully sensible of the valuable 
assistance rendered by the permanent 
officials of the Department that I cannot 
think I am open to any taunt of the 
description the right hon. Gentleman 
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levelled at them. Well, now, the hon. 
Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) has made one 
or two speeches, and among others he 
has made a speech to explain the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Central Bradford. But I will 
confine myself to his own original mat- 
ter. He was rather sorry that we had 
determined to re-establish the Samples 
Post, and thought that the solution of 
the matter was rather to be found in re- 
ducing the size of parcels. Well, I do 
not think he would find the public to 
agree with him on that point. The cry 
is certainly for greater convenience for 
sending small samples or patterns. It 
would be impossible to bring the Parcel 
Post down to a point at which it would 
touch the Letter Post. If you were to 
create a new parcels rate for everything 
above the size that is commonly sent by 
Letter Post you would create enormous 
confusion, and probably reduceour whole 
postal system to something likechaos. We 
prefer the simpler and less presumptuous 
attempt which we are making to en- 
deavour to re-establish the Pattern Post, 
and I am convinced that it will be found 
extremely useful and convenient to the 
public, while I trust it will not be un- 
remunerative to the revenue. Then the 
hon. Member dwelt upon the question of 
sending money orders by telegraph, and 
so also did the hon. Member for Canter- 
bury (Mr. Henniker Heaton). I have 
said what I have to say upon the point, 
but I am quite willing to add this much, 
that I think there is something worthy 
of consideration in the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Canterbury as to whe- 
ther we might make an experiment, and 
after consideration with my advisers, I 
will say whether a system can be de- 
vised by which an experiment can be 
made. Then the hon. Member (Dr. 
Cameron) went on to dwell upon the 
increasing revenue of the Post Office. 
Upon that he harped for some time. It 
is very undesirable that a mistaken idea 
on this subject should go abroad. It is, 
of course, a fact that the gross revenue 
of the Post Office has continued to in- 
crease ; but it is also a fact that the cost 
of the service has increased in a greater 
ratio. Although the figures given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
are no doubt correct up to the point at 
which he left off, Iam afraid that if I 
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were in a position to state positively the 
figures for the last few years, they would 
show a very decided falling off in the 
profits of the Post Office. As far as I 
calculate, the amount paid by the Post 
Office into the Exchequer for postal and 
packet service amounted last year to 
something under £2,400,000, and it fell 
short of the sum paid the preceding year 
by more than £300,000; therefore, it 
certainly is misleading the public to 
speak of the increasing revenue of the 
Post Office, when, although the gross 
revenue has increased, the actual sur- 
plus has diminished. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Was that 
irrespective of the expenditure upon 
Post Office sites ? 

Mr. RAIKES: No, of course it was 
not; but that was not the last demand 
to be made for Post Office sites. ‘The 
demand last year was a large one, and 
I trust the demand this year will be 
very much less. Irrespective of the 
expenditure on Post Office sites, if 
my expectation is carried out, I hope 
to see a larger surplus paid this year 
than last; but these matters do not 
affect the question as to whether the 
surplus of the Post Office did or did not 
decline last year. As I have already 
said, the surplus paid into the Exche- 
quer last year fell short of the surplus 
of the preceding year by something 
more than £300,000. Then if you come 
to the question of the income which is 
derived from the sister Service, the 
Telegraphs—I merely connect it with 
the question of the gross revenue of the 
Services—it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the decline in the finances of 
the Telegraph Department, which com- 
menced about four years ago, has con- 
tinued steadily to increase. If we take 
the time seven years ago, before the 
late Mr. Fawcett commenced the various 
reforms with which his name is identi- 
fied, I find that in the year 1880 
there was almost an equilibrium in 
the finances of the Telegraph De- 
partment. If you take the interest 
at £326,000 a-year, which represents 
the interest on the capital sum expended 
on the purchase of the telegraphs, the 
profit earned in that year was £313,000, 
so it only fell short of the annual charge 
for interest by about £13,000. But I 
find that in the past year, in addition to 
the £326,000, the annual charge for 
interest, there was a deficit upon our 
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telegraphic revenue of between £220,000 
and £230,000, so that last year the Tele- 
graph Department must be regarded as 
having cost the country about £550,000, 
which is paid by the taxpayers in order 
to assist the senders of telegrams. And 
when you are taking the revenue of the 
Post Office, you must deduct that sum of 
£550,000 from the surplus earned by 
the Post Office itself—something like 
£2,400,000. So your entire surplus 
from the Post Otfice, instead of being 
£3,000,000, is something less than 
£2,000,000. The surplus necessarily 
rests upon the receipts of the purely 
Postal Department. I may repeat what 
was said by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen)—that the income of the Post 
Office finds its sheet anchor in the 
ld. postage. There is, no doubt, as 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Canterbury (Mr. Henniker Heaton), a 
profit also upon the postage to foreign 
countries where the Postal Union pre- 
vails; but that is as a bagatelle when 
compared with the revenue earned by 
the ld. postage. In regard to the other 
points to which the hon. Member for 
Canterbury adverted, it seems to be 
very difficult to make him accept the 
fact that we do not believe that the 
American mails result in any profit what- 
ever to the Department. We have to 
pay the charges of the mails conveyed 
from Loudon to Queenstown—no small 
sum—and we have also to pay the 
charges of bringing the mails from 
Queenstown to London; and while we 
have to charge this outgoing service 
from London to Queenstown against 
the revenue which we derive by sending 
our letters to America, the reverse pro- 
cess of bringing the mails from Queens- 
town to London is to be charged against 
the service from which we derive no 
revenue at all. The American Post 
Office, of course, receives all the profit 
of the postal business from America to 
this country. Putting all these things 
together, I hope there will be a surplus ; 
but it will not be a large one; it will 
not be one about which much question 
can be made. Then came the question 
raised by the hon. Member for East 
Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor). The 
hon. Gentleman has taken up the 
question of postmasters generally, 
and he has pointed to what I think 
are various changes that may very 
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well be considered in connection with 
the position of these officers. I quite 
agree with him that it seems a very 
great hardship that a public servant 
taking up an important public charge 
should be put to great expense in the 
way of fitting up his office, and to that 
initial charge I think may be traced 
several painful cases of deficiency on the 
part of postmasters. The irregularities 
of some of these postmasters may be 
traced to the fact that they have been 
saddled with a debt incurred by the 
necessity of fitting up their offices, from 
which difficulty they have never been 
able subsequently to extricate them- 
selves. Though the system is not a 
good one, I am afraid it would be 
avery difficult thing to persuade the 
Treasury to incur the expenditure which 
would be necessary to provide post office 
fitttings in the case of every country 
postmaster. If, however, I hold Office 
during the present year, I shall en- 
deavour to see what amelioration can be 
devised in the position of the post- 
masters in this respect. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: My 
suggestion was limited to postmaster- 
ships where the premises were devoted 
exclusively to the public service 

Mx. RAIKES: The hon. Member is 
no doubt aware that in regard to the 
Crown offices, or the offices which are 
devoted exclusively to post office work, 
the fittings are supplied by the Govern- 
ment. At all events, that is the intention 
I know; but I will look into the matter, 
and I shall be very glad to receive any 
suggestion the hon. Gentleman likes 
to make to me. He was anxious that 
something should be done with the view 
of improving the position of postmasters 
in relation to promotion. This is of 
course a question of very burning in- 
terest to postmasters at large; but I 
think it is well that these officers should 
understand, when they obtain on their 
own request a position of postmaster 
which at the time is satisfactory, that 
that does not entitle them to further 
promotion to a larger postmastership in 
a different town. Of course, it is very 
desirable when a postmaster at a small 
station is found to be a very efficient 
officer and a person of considerable 
ability, to utilize his experience as much 
as possible, and to find the opportunity, 
if one is available, of giving him a wider 
sphere of action by promoting him to a 
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larger station. No doubt efficient post- 
masters will, as a general rule, obtain 
promotion; but I do not think it would 
be a good thing if we were to allow it 
to be generally understood that the fact 
of soliciting and obtaining a small post- 
mastership should, in itself, entitle one 
to promotion to a large postmastership 
later on. If that principle were ad- 
mitted it would be very hard to those 
servants who prefer the more active, and 
therefore the more responsible, duties at 
headquarters if they were to be ex- 
cluded altogether from competition for 
important postmasterships, for the fulfil- 
ment of the duties of which they are so 
well fitted. I can assure the Committee 
that in cases where I have had to fill up 
vacant postmasterships, though I could 
not, without reference, state the exact 
proportion in which I promoted post- 
masters from small to large stations, and 
in which I had promoted other post office 
servants, I have always been extremely 
glad, where I could promote efficient 
postmasters, to give them new spheres 
of action ; and when other opportunities 
may occur the hon. Gentleman may be 
sure that I shall be glad toadoptthesame 
course of action. Then comes the question 
about the extra duty of the Savings Bank 
clerks in connection with commutation. 
The hon. Gentleman is so accurate in 
the statements he makes as a general 
-rule, and he has such an extended know- 
ledge of the Civil Service, that I am 
surprised that on this occasion he should 
have made a little slip. He assumed 
that the extra duty for which that sum 
of £8,500 was charged was extra duty 
that could be met in a considerable de- 
gree by lengthening the hoursof the day’s 
work of the clerks in that Department. 
I am quite with him as to the desira- 
bility of lengthening the hours of work. 
I think six hours are not adequate, and 
that seven hours’ work and pay would be 
better for the State and forthe individual. 
But as regards this particular duty, the 
fact is that this commutation work in re- 
spect of which this charge is made only 
occurs once a-year, and therefore the 
difficulty could not be met, either by in- 
creasing the staff or lengthening the 
hours. It is work that must be extra. 
It is an extra pressure that comes at 
the beginning of the year. It only lasts 
a few weeks, and therefore, as I say, it 
could not be met by an extension of the 
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articular work does not represent more 
than £3,500 of this item of £8,500. 

Mr. RAIKES: I have not with me 
the figures with regard to the other part 
of the amount. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Am I 
correct with regard to that ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I should not be sur- 
prised if the hon. Member is correct, be- 
cause he is generally so very accurate in 
his statements with reference to these 
matters. The hon. Member read some 
observations made by the Committee in 
1878—the Committee presided over by 
the present Secretary to the Post Office, 
which I think are worthy of considera- 
tion. [only refer to that at this moment 
to say that I have not been so long in my 
Office that I have been able to make a 
perfect study of the history of the Post 
Office transactions, and this matter has 
escaped me. But I will endeavour to 
acquaint myself with these particulars, 
and on some future occasion shall be 
able to deal more satisfactorily with the 
matter. Then the hon. Member for 
South Tipperary (Mr. John O’Connor) 
made some observations with reference 
to postmasters in Ireland. He says their 
salaries are 20 per cent less than those 
of postmasters in England. That is a 
statement which I cannot accept without 
further inquiry. I think, no doubt, that 
it is possible that the salaries are lower 
in Ireland than in this country, as we 
know the salaries in Scotland are gene- 
rally lower than in England in all 
branches of the Public Service. But at 
the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that both the cost of living 
and of rent, even where it is paid, in 
Ireland, as in Scotland, are much less 
than in England. I will, however, in- 
quire into the question of promotion. I 
do not think I could hold out any pros- 
pect that I could sanction the fixing of 
&@ maximum and a minimum, as the 
salaries of postmasters, with an annually 
increasing increment, because that would 
be making allowance for an increase of 
work in some eases where work did not 
increase, whilst it might increase very 
-onsiderably in other places. However, 

4 hon. Gentleman will be glad to hear 
JbatI have raised the salaries of at least 
12 of these minor postmasterships in Ire- 
land since I have been in Office. There is 
a further process of readjustment going 
on, andI may assure the hon. Memberthat 
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whenever the salaries can be raised above 
what is called starvation point, not only 
in Ireland, but in other parts of the 
United Kingdom, I shall be very happy 
to avail myself of the opportunity. 
Something has been said with regard to 
the surveyors, both by the hon. Member 
for East Donegal and the hon. Member 
for South Tipperary. Comparisons have 
been made as to the way in which these 
gentlemen perform their duties in Ire- 
land and the way in which they are 
performed elsewhere. The general 
question was dealt with by a Depart- 
mental Committee only last year. 
That Committee had power to inquire 
into the question as to all the rela- 
tions between the surveyors and the 
postmasters, and I think that in some 
cases it has been found convenient 
to sanction the employment of the 
head postmasters in important places 
as surveyors in the districts where 
their post offices are situated. The 
hon. Gentleman is, I hope, misinformed 
with regard to the manner in which 
some surveyors’ clerks have behaved. 
All I can say is, that during the last 
nine months, since I have had any prac- 
tical experience of this matter, I have 
not appointed a surveyor’s clerk in Ire- 
land without having a recommendation 
from the authorities of the Irish Post 
Office. I quite agree that it would be 
most desirable to prevent any unplea- 
santness by bringing into the postal 
service in Ireland any person, whether 
he comes from England, Scotland, or 
Treland, who does not know how to be- 
have himself in carrying out his duty. 
Then the case of the Cork letter carriers 
has been referred to. I have gone into 
that matter, but I have not with me the 
particulars. I did not think it was 
likely to be alluded to to-day. I thought 
a reply had been given, but as that does 
not seem to be the case, I will undertake 
that a reply shall be given to the com- 
plaint of the hon. Member on some 
future occasion. I now come to the 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), who 
suggested that it was desirable that the 
minor positions in the Post Office should 
be filled up on the recommendation of 
the head postmaster of a district rather 
thau that of the local Member for a con- 
stituency. I think I have already stated 
in one of the discussions that have 
taken place upon Postal matters since I 
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took Office, that my own mind tends in 
the same direction as the hon. Member; 
and that in the case of these little sub- 
receiving and sorting offices, which are 
generally either in the same town or in 
the immediate vicinity of the head office, 
the postmaster would probably be on 
the whole—if not the invariable—at 
least the best guide to whom the Post- 
master General could look for informa- 
tion upon this matter. I have not had any 
official communication with the Treasury 
on the subject ; and, of course, it would 
be impossible for me to act without a 
thorongh understanding with that De- 
partment ; but, I think it is not impos- 
sible, if no objection is raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, or any other Member of the 
Treasury Board, that some step may be 
taken in the matter. The other point 
to which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton refers was with regard to the 
establishment of a penny closed post- 
card. That matter, I confess, is new to 
me. The hon. Member is not now in 
his place, otherwise I would have asked 
him to send me a sample of the post- 
card to which he refers. However, I 
have no doubt that a sample could be 
obtained, and I will see what can be 
done after further consideration. Then, 
as to the question raised by the hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark)—his 
complaint as to the slowness of the 
morning mail—I should be very glad if 
that train could be accelerated so that 
letters could arrive at the places he re- 
ferred to at an earlier period than they 
do at present. To those who live at the 
extreme end of the line of communica- 
tion, it must be a serious provocation to 
find their morning and evening letters 
arrive practically at the same hour. 
However, persons even in the North of 
Scotland differ in opinion with regard to 
this subject; and I have had repre- 
sentations made to me with regard to 
the service of this slow train, which 
leads me to believe that many parts of 
the country are fully satisfied with the 
arrangement as it at present exists. 
With regard to the Postal Service to 
the Western Islands, I should be 
very much obliged if the hon. Gentle- 
man would put upon paper some 
practical suggestion. If he will do 
so, I shall be very glad to commu- 
nicate with him upon the subject. I 
must say I have had more than enough 
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almost to do with Stornoway and Strome 
Ferry ever since I came to the Post 
Office, and the names of those places 
are more familiar to me than the names 
of almost any other place in her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. However, I shall be 
glad to see what can be done with 
regard to the Dingwall connection. As 
to what was said by the hon. and learned 
Member sitting beiow the Gangway on 
the Front Bench opposite (Mr. Molloy) 
with regard to false telegrams having 
been sent to Irish fishermen respecting 
the weather, he suggested that perhaps 
the Postmaster General might send 
sound and true weather forecasts for 
the benefit of the Irish fishermen. 
Well, if there was no other objection 
to it, I should most respectfully decline 
to bein any way responsible for the Irish 
weather. It is variable enough in this 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions, but I 
think if the Postmaster General were to 
do apy such thing as to hold himself 
responsible for the unexpected varia- 
tions in the Irish weather, we should be 
adding a substantial grievance to the 
alleged woes of Ireland. But false tele- 
grams are sent about many other sub- 
jects besides the weather, and I should 
be very glad if there were power in the 
Post Office to remedy the evil of these 
false telegrams. I might mention that 
the other day I received a letter from 
the owner of one of the favourites, or 
rather of one of the horses that were 
expected to make a show in the late 
Derby, enclosing a false telegram an- 
nouncing to the officials of the Jockey 
Club that the horse had been “‘scratched,” 
and I was asked to take dire vengeance 
on the offender. Well, I should be very 
glad if it were in my power to hand 
over the offender to the legal autho- 
rities; but it must be remembered that 
persons who send false telegrams are not 
very particular to identify themselves. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: With refer- 
ence to what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said about my remarks earlier in 
this discussion, I wish to say that it had 
not been my intention to advert in any 
way to what has taken place in the Post 
Office, and I should have made no re- 
mark whatever if it had not been for 
the severe observations made as to the 
conduct of the Secretary to the Post 
Office, Mr. Blackwood, by the hon. 
Member for Canterbury (Mr. Henniker 
Heaton). 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): In consequence of the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General as to the 
postal arrangements with the Hebrides, 
may I understand him as inviting schemes 
from the locality interested? I wish to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
last year, in the month of July, ad- 
vertisement was made for tenders to 
to establish a steam postal service 
between Strome Ferry and the Island of 
Harris. Tenders were to be given in 
in August, and it was supposed that 
the whole matter had been arranged. 
Although I have not the letter from 
the Secretary for Scotland, I have seen 
it—that official wrote in November 
last that the steam service had been 
sanctioned, the only matter to be dealt 
with being some minor detail. The 
people of Harris are surprised to find now 
that the whole matter has fallen to the 
ground on the score of expense. I put 
a Question to the Postmaster General 
two months ago on the subject, and he 
stated, very much to my surprise, that 
he was not aware that any promise 
had been made. The people in the 
district have been very much put 
about by what has occurred, and the 
other day a meeting was held in Harris, 
attended by a large number of people, 
at which a resolution was passed show- 
ing the very great loss and inconvenience 
which had been sustained through the 
absence of proper postal communication. 
The resolution set forth that during the 


10 days previous more than £1,000 had | 


been lost to the herring fishing industry 
in consequence of the inability to com- 
municate speedily with the mainland. 
This is a matter which requires very 
serious consideration, and I trust the 
Government will consider the state of 
the Hebrides altogether. If the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes some scheme to 
be suggested to him on the part of the 
people, they, I am sure, will be only 
too happy to commnnicate with him; 
but I must protest in the strongest 
manner against the way in which the 
people of Harris have been treated. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I wish 
to call the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General’s attention to the 
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postal service in the South of Ireland. 
I think if the right hon. Gentleman 
paid attention to the point I mention it 
would be of great service to the people I 
represent in Cork. I refer to the mail 
train which goes out of Cork at six 
minutes past 10—the train I came by 
myself last night. There are numerous 
complaints made in the neighbourhood 
of Cork, notably from my own consti- 
tuents, in regard to the time at which 
this train leaves the City, and there isa 
general concensus of opinion that it 
would conduce enormously to the advan- 
tage of the neighbourhood if it could be 
deferred, say for an hour or an hour and 
a half. The effect of the present ar- 
rangement for starting, as everybody 
who travels by the train knows, that if 
you are coming across to England you 
have to wait, generally, two hours and 
a half in Dublin. The mails are sorted 
in coming up in the train, and they have 
to cross the water. There will be no 
difficulty, seeing they are made up in 
the Cork train, to delay the train and 
send the letters across to Westland 
Row, immediately on the arrival of the 
train in Dublin. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could see his way to defer the 
departure of the mail train from Cork, 
he would be able to pay more attention 
to the reception of the various mails in 
the City of Cork, which is the centre of 
the South of Ireland. He would be en- 
abled to gather the mails in there, and 
he would be able to pass them on with 
much greater celerity than at present. 
I know perfectly well that if the right 
hon. Gentleman looks into this question, 
and I am certain he will, for he is al- 
ways distinguished by his courtesy in 
| dealing with these matters, he will see 
| that in the first place, practically speak- 
ing, people living in the City of Cork 
and in the whole of the South of Ireland 
are put to great inconvenience by the 
existing mail system, and in the next 
| place he would see that it would greatly 
simplify matters by delaying the train 
as 1 suggest. Take the mail arriving 
from Skibbereen and Bantry, the mails 
which come into Cork from Skibbereen 
or Bantry, or from a longer distance, 
have to leave their starting place at an 
| early hour, in consequence of the mail 
(train leaving Cork at six minutes past 
10. Ifthe amount of time which is lost 
in Dublin were given to the mail train 
at Oork, this would give the branch 
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trains a longer period, and would enable 
the mails to be made up later, and con- 
sequently to permit of the posting of 
letters at a later period. If the mail 
train at Cork were put back an hour, 
say until six minutes past 11, it would 
facilitate the answering of letters in al- 
most every district, and would enable 
people to reply to letters which at pre- 
sent they are not able to answer. One 
other point I would like to call the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to, and that 
is in connection with the town of Ma- 
croom, which is situated in Mid Cork. 
It was only the day before yesterday 
that they were speaking to me about 
the way in which letters were taken at 
Macroom. There is a railway running 
from the City of Oork to Macroom, but 
the Government do not make use of it. 
[ Cries of “ Yes, yes!’’] Well, if they 
do make use of it, it is only to a very 
small extent. The day mail arrives in 
Cork at six minutes past 12 and goes 
out by the Macroom train at 3 o’clock, 
which is a very small accommoda- 
tion. What I would call the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to is this 
point, that letters received by the 
people in Macroom, and all along that 
line, by the morning post, from this 
side of the water cannot be answered 
till the following day, whereas if the 
right hon. Gentleman would put back 
the departure of the train from Cork 
there would be much greater chance of 
letters being answered in Macroom at 
an earlier period; and this statement 
applies equally to Skibbereen and other 
places which are connected with Cork 
by Railway. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man, instead of sending these mails by 
car, as has hitherto been the case, would 
dispatch them on the Macroom line, he 
would confer a great benefit on the 
people of the locality. I do not say 
there is very much business done there. 
That is not the case; but anyone who 
understands business matters—and I 
presume no one understands them better 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General himself—will see that 
the proposal I make would give busi- 
ness men very great facilities, and would 
conduce very much to their interests and 
the development of the business in these 
remote districts. I would ask him to 
allow the mails to be sent into Cork 
from Macroom and these other places 
by train, and sent away from Cork later 
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than at present. I had a few notes on 
this question ; but I did not know that 
this estimate was to be taken this even- 
ing, and, therefore, I have not provided 
myself with them. I sincerely hupe, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman will 
do me the courtesy to look into these 
matters, and, so far as he possibly can, 
deal a substantial benefit to all the com- 
mercial people dwelling in or about the 
City of Cork. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) an- 
swers that question, I would like to ask 
him if any progress has been made in 
the establishment of money-order offices 
in two villages in Morayshire, about 
which I asked him a question a few 
days ago. I refer to the villages of 
Dallas and Archiestown. It may be a 
matter for the Treasury, and I would 
ask the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) to inform 
the Committee what is the difficulty that 
does exist in having money-order offices 
established at these small villages. I 
am sure the Government must be aware 
of the importance of having savings 
banks established wherever there is a 
considerable population, and I wish to 
point out that in the Highlands villages 
and houses are scattered. They are 
practically at great distances from any 
bank, and the people complain of not 
being able to deposit their savings with- 
out going some eight or ten miles to the 
town of Aberlour, I think, where there 
is a single savings bank, or where there 
is a proper savings bank. I do not 
think it is right that that state of things 
should exist. I understood, from an 
interview that the Postmaster General 
was kind enough to give me some time 
ago, that the question was a financial 
one, and that some small sum had to be 
made up—or something of that kind. 
I do think, in a matter of such import- 
ance as this, it is not right on the part 
of the Government—it is false economy 
on the part of the Government—to im- 
pose on people who are not well off a 
tax that, though it might not be a large 
one in the opinion of the Committee, 
would still be one that would be felt by 
the people and should not be encouraged. 
What I want to suggest is that the Go- 
vernment should remove these little diffi- 
culties of raising £10 or £20, or giving 
written guarantees. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I must apologize for rising to 
trespass upon the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
(Mr. Raikes) again after he has been 
already once or twice upon his feet 
answering Questions. I was not able 
to arrive in the House until some time 
after this discussion commenced this 
evening, and therefore am obliged to 
trouble the right hon. Gentleman again. 
There are just one or two matters which 
have been entrusted to me to place be- 
fore his notice, and I shall endeavour 
to discharge this trust as briefly as pos- 
sible. In the first instance, however, 
Ishould like to advert for a moment 
to a matter which concerns my own 
constituency, and which, as I believe, 
has been as troublesome a question to 
successive Postmaster Generals as those 
matters relating to Strone Ferry and 
other parts of the islands of Scotland 
about which we have heard to-night— 
I allude to the stoppage of the calling 
of the mail from Penzance at the town of 
Camborne. I myself have had some 
correspondence with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General and with 
his Predecessors upon this subject, and 
others have done the like. Correspond- 
ence of this kind has taken place on this 
subject, but all our representations have 
been without effect so far. The urgent 
and repeated requests of the people of 
Camborne, and the thickly populated 
districts around that town, have failed 
to produce, by what I might call silent 
entreaty, the reform required, and I am, 
therefore, compelled reluctantly to bring 
the matter before this House in a more 
pointed form. The grievance is that 
when a few years ago some alterations 
were made for the purpose of facilitating 
and improving the postal service in the 
Western part of the County of Cornwall 
the mail train, which at that time stopped 
at Camborne, was taken off for stopping 
there, and has never since been allowed 
to stop there. There was no excuse what- 
ever for the taking off the train for stop- 
ping at Camborne in the past, and still 
less excuse is there for the refusal to 
allow the train to stop there now since 
Camborne has become the head of a Par- 
liamentary Division. Camborne is, I 
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believe the most important town in the 
County of Cornwall; I might say with- 
out exception, but I will, if you like, 
grant the one exception of Truro. The 
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population is an industrial one, and one 
of growing importance, and it is, as I 
have before pointed out to the Post- 
master General, the most populated dis- 
trict throughout the whole of Cornwall. 
I am very well aware that the answer I 
shall receive from the right hon. Gentle- 
man is likely to be similar to that which 
I have read from his Predecessors in 
Office—namely, that the question is one 
for the Directors of the Great Western 
Railway Company, and that it is not for 
the Postmaster General to interfere in 
it at all. But when we go to the 
Directors of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, who are exceedingly 
Conservative, and a body particularly 
hard to move, they say that the question 
is one for the Postmaster General to 
deal with, and that they have no power 
and cannot interfere in the matter at all. 
Now, this may seem a very small matter 
to a great many people, but this position 
of affairs is very disagreeable to us who 
are interested in the town of Camborne, 
and to a great many others who reside 
in the district ; and we are desirous that 
this sort of thing, of which we are the 
victims, should beputan end to. The pro- 
blems which have been brought before 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Prede- 
cessors for solution are no doubt many 
and various ; but, to my mind, there is 
no probiem and no difficulty, so far asmy 
inquiries, and so far as the information 
which I have been able to lay before the 
right hon. Gentleman goes, so easy of 
solution as this. There would be no 
difficulty in the world in adopting one 
or two solutions—either starting the 
mail train five minutes earlier at its 
starting point, or requiring the Great 
Western Railway Company to stop at 
Camborne, and to make up for the delay 
by increasing the speed of the mail train 
between Penzance and Camborne. Now, 
I believe there are occasions—and I ask 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man especially to this, if he is not al- 
ready acquainted with these matters—on 
which the Directors of the Great West- 
ern Railway, to suit their own conveni- 
ence, and for theirown purposes purely, 
have stopped this mail train between 
Penzance and Camborne without causing 
any appreciable delay. Such stoppages 
are important matters when you have to 
deal with a mail train running upo: a 
single line, as the Great Western Rail- 
way is in this district, and in a train 
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which has to run 300 miles up to Lon- 
don. If it is possible for the Directors 
of the Great Western Railway to stop a 
mail train at stations which are not 
usually stopped at, at places of much 
less importance than Camborne, it would 
be perfectly possible, it seems to me, to 
stop at Camborne without interfering 
with the regular service of the train. 
Then there are other methods by which 
this difficulty might be got over. It 
really only requires a little determina- 
tion, if the right hon. Gentleman will 
excuse me for saying so, on his part to 
get over this difficulty. The right hon. 
Gentleman is in the position of being 
able to require that a mail train of this 
kind shall stop at a particular station. 
Unfortunately at the time the contract 
was entered into, Camborne was struck 
out of the stopping places. I believe it 
was done, not through the fault of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General himself or his Predecessors, but 
through some local jealousy or some- 
thing of that kind. That was before 
my time, however. I contend, that if it 
can be shown to be to the interests of a 
large portion of the population of the 
country, and if it can be shown to be not 
only in their interests to grant the 
facilities I ask for, but that they can be 
granted without interfering with the 
interests of any other portion of the 
population—I say that the least the 
right hon. Gentleman could do would be 
to grant this reform, which is not a 
revolutionary reform, but really in the 
nature of the restoration of a privilege 
or aright tothe people of Camborne—a 
right which was unjustly taken away 
from them a few years ago. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to take 
steps to restore this right. I assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that I am very 
much averse to referring to these ques- 
tions over and over again, but it is my 
duty to refer to them, and though I do 
not wish to put it before the right hon. 
Gentleman in the nature of a thraat, I 
still must say, that until a satisfactory 
answer has been received from him, I 
shall have to bring this matter continu- 
ally under the notice of the mght hon. 
Gentleman and his Successors so long as 
I continue to enjoy the privilege of a 
seat in this House. Another matter 
which I wish very briefly to bring be- 
fore the notice of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is one with regard to which I 
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should not have asked for any portion of 
the time of the Committee if it had not 
been for the fact that no one has alluded 
to the subject, and that it affects the 
interests of a very considerable class of 
deserving servants in the Post Office—I 
mean the question of the promotion of 
the second-class sorters. Now the facts 
with reference to the grievances of the 
second-class sorters which I am asked to 
place before the Ovmmittee are as 
follows. The second-class sorters have 
petitioned and memorialised successive 
Postmaster Generals from time to time 
for a radress of their grievances, but 
with no better success than I and my 
constituents who have petitioned them 
with regard to the stopping of the mail 
train at Camborne. These people com- 
plain that the majority of second-class 
sorters in the Metropolitan district 
entered the service with the advertised 
prospect of promotion to the position of 
sorters of the first class. hen the 
second-class sorters were appointed by 
open competition there were posts as 
first-class sorters, but in the year 1874 
the first-class appears to have been 
abolished, and when that abolition took 
place no equivalent for the loss of their 
opportunities for promotion was allowed 
to the second-class sorters. These men, 
therefore, have been deprived of the only 
channel of promotion that was open to 
them, that to which they were looking 
forward, and to which I may say they 
thought they had a sort of vested right 
according to the terms under which they 
entered into the pubiic service. In 
other cases in the Civil Service when 
offices are abolished in this way, or 
when reconstruction of departments takes 
place, I have always notived that those 
who have been deprived of any benetit 
to which they had a legitimate right to 
look forward to, have been put in the 
receipt of pensions. Now, I do not ask 
that these men, in whose interests I am 
addressing the Committee, and who are 
such a very important class of public 
servants, should have pensions given to 
them. I do not ask for anything of that 
kind; but I do think that as they have 
been deprived of the chance of promotion 
to which they had a right tolook forward, 
they are entitled to some consideration. 
If it is impossible to restore the first 
class of sorters, as those persons ask 
should be done, at any rate, their posi- 
tion should be considered with a view 
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of enabling them to look forward to 
some promotion of another kind, or 
some other advantage. The late Mr. 
Faweett, when they represented their 
grievance to him, replied to them that 
he could not open up the question of 
first-class sorters at that time, which im- 
plied that the question was not altogether 
a closed one, and that he might refer to 
it at some future time. When the noble 
Lord the Member for East Leicestershire 
(Lord John Manners) was Postmaster 
General, he replied, to the petition of 
the second-class sorters, that the second- 
class overseers was substituted for the 
first-class sorters; and he also held out 
this prospect —that if the first-class 
sorters were re-established it would lead 
to a reduction in the pay of the second- 
class sorters. That was not a very hopeful 
or satisfactory answer; but I think it is 
desirable to state that at the time this 
answer was received by the second-class 
sorters, let us say 10 years after the 
second-class overseers had been estab- 
lished in place of the first-class sorters, 
not one of the second-class sorters had 
been promoted to the second-class of 
overseers. Ever since then in the Metro- 
politan Office, or, at any rate, in the 
Western district, only one second-class 
sorter has obtained an appointment as 
second-class overseer, the other appoint- 
ments being obtained by postmen. As 
to that I have no complaint to make—I 
have no complaint to make that postmen 
should be promoted, or that others should 
be promoted by legitimate means—but 
I do think that the second-class sorters 
have a right to complain when they not 
only find that this principal channel of 
promotion held outtothem—namely, that 
of first class sorters—is done away witb, 
but that they are practically excluded by 
another class in the service from obtain- 
ing that which was their only chance of 
promotion. I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General whether he will consider the 
possibility or desirability of re-establish- 
ing the post of first-class sorters in the 
Metropolitan district, and whether it is 
not true that the majority of second- 
class sorters entered the Service with 
the advertised prospect of obtaining pro- 
motion to that first class; and, if that be 
so, whether he will, at any rate, so far 
as those who entered the Service before 
the abolition of first-class sorters are 
concerned, consider their position? I 
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would urge upon him to see whether it 
would not be possible to make these 
on some restitution of that which 

as been taken away from them, or give 
them some equivalent. I believe I am 
correct in stating that there is a first 
class of sorters in the General Post Office, 
and that a considerable number of them 
are younger men in the Service than the 
members of the second class in the 
Metropolitan district, and yet I am in- 
formed that they all entered the Service 
with the same qualification. There isa 
broad distinction between them. With 
regard to this matter of sorters there is 
one point upon which I would wish to 
make a remark in passing. I should 
like to call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to a question affecting the 
sorters employed in the Registered 
Letter Department. A Question was 
put to the Government as to these 
sorters being allowed risk money; but 
I do not remember the exact terms of 
the answer received. I have been in- 
formed since, however, that the second 
class of sorters are employed, and that, 
the work involving risks, circumstances 
have occurred which have rendered the 
imposition of penalties necessary, and 
that these penalties have been inflicted 
without the sorters having received extra 
risk money. If that is so—and I am 
informed that it is the fact—I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General will look into the matter, and 
will see that those who are employed en 
this extra duty will be properly remune- 
rated. This, however, is only by the way, 
and with reference to the risk money of 
the sorters. As to the general question 
of promotion, I would like to place be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman the com- 
plaint of another body of servants in 
the Post Office—namely, the porters, of 
whom I think there are about 300 in 
the General Post Office. I do not know 
whether a Memorial has been actually 
placed before the Royal Commission 
which has been sitting or not; but, at 
any rate, I have been asked to place 
the complaint of these people before the 
Committee in connection with this matter. 
What they ask is that the barrier at 
present existing between their class and 
other classes for promotion to the minor 
establishment may be removed, and 
that they may be made eligible for ex- 
amination for admission into the depart- 
ment, especially in the position of second- 
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class sorters. This question of the 
porters therefore hangs together with 
the question of the second-class sorters 
to which I have just called the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention. I am glad to be 
able to place the matter before the 
attention of the Committee, because it is 
quite clear that the efficiency of the 
service will be materially improved by 
giving reasonable facilities and oppor- 
tunities of obtaining promotion to all 
the servants of the Post Office, from the 
lowest class up to the highest. If you 
can promote or give facilities for the 
promotion of porters to the position of 
second-class sorters and can give the 
second-class sorters what they justly ask 
for, you will get increased zeal on the 
part of those officials ; you will get more 
work out of them and will have the work 
done much better. The porters on whose 
behalf I am now speaking make the re- 
mark that in asking that they should be 
permitted the chance of promotion, they 
do so with the full knowledge and belief 
that there are many amongst them who 
by education and ability are capable of 
attaining to higher posts in the Post 
Office; but are deprived of the possi- 
bility through no fault of their own. 
They say that there are several duties 
connected with their division such as 
loading and unloading mails which could 
be efficiently discharged by foremen 
and their class as they are discharged at 
present by second-class sorters. I think 
that it is a very reasonable repesentation 
to make. It appears that there are at the 
present moment second-class sorters en- 

aged in performing the work of porters. 
f think my appeal for opportunities for 
promotion for these two classes of 
servants altogether is a most reasonable 
appeal. The class of public servants for 
whom I plead as I have already pointed 
out is a most deserving class, and one 
whose interests the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not be wise in the interests of 
the Public Service to overlook. Another 
— the porters desire to have stress 
aid upon is that their wages instead of 
rising 1s. per annum, should increase 
at the rate of ls. 6d. per annum up to 
30s. per week. They have a grievance 
in this respect which they desire to have 
removed. They entered the service as 
adults having passed examinations, and 
having undergone a severe scrutiny as 
to their character and the previous 
services they might have been engaged 
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in, and yet they have to wait no less than 
12 years, according to the present arrange- 
ment, before they reach the maximum of 
their wages, and obtain the salary that 
the Nation considers sufficient for com- 
petent porters. These men also ask 
that their period of attendance should 
be eight hours for day duty and seven 
hours for night duty, thus making the 
hours of attendance uniform through all 
the grades of the minor establishment. 
These are matters which are not im- 
mediately connected to the question of 
promotion that I have ventured to place 
before the Committee, but I think they 
are questions which affect the efficiency 
of the Public Service generally, that 
efficiency depending in a large measure 
on the zeal with which the different 
services perform their duties. From 
this point of view, it is very desirable 
that all questions of grievances which 
are brought before the Postmaster 
General in this Committee for the 
reason that there are no other channels 
through which these subjects can be 
brought substantially before the right 
hon. Gentleman should receive adequate 
consideration. A considerable part of 
the grievance of the porters is with re- 
gard to this question of hours. Their 
hours of attendance are now from 4 
o’clock in the morning until 9, and from 
4 0’clock in the afternoon until 8 in the 
evening, and during the whole of this 
time they are employed without the 
slighest interval for refreshment. The 
porters ask that their hours should be 
made similar to the hours of attendance 
of first and second class sorters, which are 
in the day from 4 o’clock in the morning 
until half-past 7, and from a quarter-past 
4 in the afternoon until 8 o’clock in the 
evening. If they are employed after 
half-past 7 they receive 64. an hour extra. 
The hours of attendance for porters in the 
newspaper branch are the same ; but if 
these men have to stay beyond half-past 
7 o’clock they do so without extra pay, 
so that they have longer hours of at- 
tendance and receive smaller pay than 
any otherclass. There is no distinction, 
as I am informed, existing between the 
sorter and the porter class, either in day 
or night duty, therefore, I think one 
may fairly say that the claim of the 
porter class to be taken into considera- 
tion may be fairly taken into account. 
These, Sir, are one or two matters 
connected with the working of the Post 
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Office Department, and relating to the 
servants who are of an humbler position 
than many others whose grievances are 
more constantly brought before the 

ublic notice, to which I desire to 
direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The matters I have dealt 
with may seem trivial to the Members of 
this House; but I am quite sure that if 
a good case can be made out—as I 
think I have made out a good case in 
connection with these servants to whom 
I have referred—I think if the Govern- 
ment can give these people greater 
hopes of increased reward for greater 
zeal and energy, and if the attention of 
the Government is devoted to this case, 
the time I have taken in placing these 
grievances before the Committee will 
not have been lost. I can only say 
that, so far as I am concerned, I 
have taken these matters up and placed 
them before the Committee simply be- 
cause I have been appealed to by the 
servants of the Post Office, and be- 
cause I had ascertained before rising 
that no one else had said a word in their 
favour. I will here leave the matter, 
only asking that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General, in respect 
of these grievances—these substantial 
grievances, as I think them—of second- 
class sorters, and of Post Office porters, 
who are all most deserving public ser- 
vants, and also as to the stopping of the 
up-mail at Camborne, will be so kind as 
to give the points I have placed be- 
fore him some attention and considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I de- 
sire to call attention to a matter in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
Post Office; and also to allude to a 
statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Central Brad- 
ford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) in reference to 
an attack made by me on the permanent 
head of the Post Office. I maintain 
that there were very good grounds for 
that attack—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being’ found present, 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I was 
saying, when interrupted by the count- 
ing of the Committee, that I desired to 
draw attention to a statement made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Central Bradford, who concluded his 
speech by saying that a statement I had 
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made with regard to the action of the 
permanent head of the Post Office was 
not to be relied on. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I merely 
wish to say that I contravened the 
charge made by the hon. Member for 
Canterbury (Mr. Henniker Heaton) 
against Mr. Blackwood, the Secretary to 
the Post Office, of general obstruction in 
the business of that Department. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: The 
charge I made against Mr. Blackwood 
was this—that, knowing the Postmaster 
General was taking a course which was 
strongly opposed to the views of the 
autocrat of the Post Office, Mr. Black- 
wood, acting upon an unexplained griev- 
ance, took a course which led the ofticials 
connected with him to present him with 
an address of sympathy; that he had 
that address in his possession for some 
time, and made it known to the Press. 
I say that such conduct ought not 
to be tolerated, in face of the fact that 
Mr. Blackwood appealed to a large 
number of Members of this House 
against the Postmaster General. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Central Bradford is not justified in 
saying that my statement is not to be 
relied on; and if the Postmaster Gene- 
ral will consent to an inquiry being held 
into the matter 1 shall be prepared to 
prove all that I have stated. 

Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
There is one matter to which I should 
like, very briefly, to draw the attention 
of the Postmaster General; and my 
reason for introducing the subject now 
is that I find that the only way of getting 
these details attended to is by bringing 
them forward when the House is in 
Committee ; but, although a good many 
Postmasters General have expressed a 
certain amount of sympathy with me, I 
have not hitherto derived much advan- 
tage from my action. On page 91 of 
the Estimate it will be seen that the 
very first of the railways mentioned in 
Ireland is that from Athenry to Tuam. 
What I wish to point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
is that the Department over which he 
presides is spending a considerable sum 
of money—something like £182 a-day— 
for the day and night service, the day 
service being performed by rail and the 
night service by car. If the Postmaster 
General could only infuse into the Irish 
Post Office officials a little of the ener 
with which he is endowed they would 
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be able to get the Railway Company to 
run a train at night, and at a very little 
increase on the present cost of running 
the mail cars; and it would be a matter 
of great and important advantage to the 
district to secure this change. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would only trans- 
fer the subsidy from the cars to the 
trains, we should then have Galway in 
regular mail communication with London 
through Athenry and Tuam, because a 
very large portion of the traffic goes to 
Dublin, and, consequently, to England. 
I would suggest that this matter is 
worthy of consideration on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman, who, if he 
will look into it, will find that to make 
the alteration I propose would entail 
only a very slight increase in the pre- 
sent cost. Of course, to do this would 
be a convenience to passengers. I can- 
not for a moment deny that such would 
be the result, and I know that the Post- 
master General is not desirous of sub- 
sidizing passenger trains; but in many 
parts of Ireland it is absolutely neces- 
sary that these things must go together. 
I would alsv suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman should establish a cross- 
country post between North Galway and 
South Galway. It would not be a very 
difficult thing to do this. There are a 
very large number of letters that have 
at present to go round by Athlone, 
which is a very long distance—over 100 
miles—and they might with great ad- 
vantage be sent across country, some 10 
or 12 miles only, instead of having to 
make so wide a detour. The expense of 
running a car to make the cross country 
communication would be very trifling, 
and the advantage to the whole district 
would be very considerable. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I desire, very briefly, to call 
the attention of the Committee to a 
matter in connection with the cost of 
the medical department of the Post 
Office. That is a very expensive de- 
partment, and the items in connection 
with it will be found on page 64 of the 
Estimates. There are the chief medical 
officer, with a maximum salary of 
£1,000; a second medical officer, with 
a maximum of £600; another with a 
‘ maximum of £300, and also a female 
medical officer with a maximum of £450, 
an assistant to the medical officer with 
: 100, and a dispensing assistant with 

180. 


Colonel Nolan 
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bring up the total cost of this Depart. 
ment to the very large sum of £2,878. 
The Committee ought to bear in mind 
that this is not the total cost of the 
medical supervision at the whole of the 
Metropolitan post offices, but merely the 
cost of the staff employed at the General 
Post Office, together with the Central 
Telegraph Office. My main object in 
bringing this matter forward is to draw 
attention to one item of the cost of the 
Department—namely, that which comes 
under the head of ‘‘ Substitutes,” and 
is stated at £100. I called attention to 
this point last year, but at that time I 
was precluded from moving the reduc- 
tion of the Vote, as I intend to do on 
the present occasion. I would ask the 
Committee to consider for what purpose 
this item is created. An explanation of 
it was furnished by the Postmaster Ge- 
neral when the matter was referred to 
last year. He stated that the object of 
this item of £100 is the payment of 
substitutes for the medical officers while 
they are away on their annual leave. 
But the privilege of an annual holiday 
is not confined to the medical depart- 
ment of the Post Office, and in all such 
cases the established practice of the 
Service is well known. When an officer 
is away on his annual leave it is not 
usual to bring in a stranger to perform 
his duties; the custom is that they 
should be discharged by his colleagues. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in meeting 
an objection to the Vote, stated that the 
shortness of the medical staff did not 
prevent the employés falling ill; but a 
reply of that kind would equally apply 
to the other departments in which the 
work does not stand still, simply because 
some of the officers happen to be away 
on their annual leave. I believe the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General also stated that there was an 
exceptional amount of illness during 
the spring and summer of the year re- 
ferred to in the debate I speak of, 
during which it may be presumed those 
gentlemen would take their vacation. I 
do not think there is very much in that 
point. Every season of the year brings 
its peculiar ailments; and even sup- 
posing there was an exceptional amount 
of illness among those employed at the 
Post Office that, I think, is far more 
than counterbalanced by the fact that 
during the spring and summer months 
a large number of the officers are away 
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on their annual leave, and are, conse- 
quently, removed from the Post Office 
medical supervision. I object to this 
item, in the first place, because it seems 
to me to be as unnecessary, as it cer- 
tainly is an anomalous item; and I 
object to it, in the second place, because 
it is the means of introducing into the 
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Public Service strangers who are to be 
casually employed, and over whom the 
Department cannot possibly have any 
kind of effective control, and invests 
those strangers with very large powers | 
involving not only the comfort and the 
health of the established servants of the | 
Crown, but, as I have shown on a pre- | 
vious occasion, the very lives of those | 
individuals. I do not at the present | 
moment wish to do more than refer in | 
passing to a death under very painful 
circumstances, to which I drew parti- 
cular attention last year. I have also 
shown that one of these strangers, as I 
call them, who are thus casually em- 
ployed, was last year guilty of what I 
think the House agreed with me was 
an act of oppression towards an estab- 
lished servant of the Crown, of long 
standing and high character, by com- 
pelling him to resume his duty in spite 
of his strenuous protest that he was 
unfit to doso. There is also another 
aspect of this question. I think we may 
regard it from a financial point of view. 
I elicited from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General last year 
that when the medical officer was away 
for five weeks the gentleman who per- 
formed his functions was paid at the 
rate of £3 3s. a-week, so that we have 
this anomalous state of things—that 
we are paying a salary of £3 3s. a- 
week only for the discharge of duties 
which are ordinarily paid for at the 
rate of something like £1,000 per 
annum. Ican hardly see how the Post- 
master General can avoid being impaled 
on one or other of the horns of this 
dilemma. Either the Medical Super- 
intendent of the Post Office is extrava- 
gantly overpaid,or the casual professional 
gentleman who is called in to supply his 
place is very much underpaid. I had 
hoped that this item might have dis- 
appeared from the Estimates of the pre- 
sent year; but I was too sanguine, for 
I find it re-appears. I will, therefore, 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £100 on the grounds I have 
stated to the Committee—namely, that it 








is an unnecessary and anomalous ex- 
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penditure ; that it introduces into the 
service of the Department strangers over 
whom there cannot be the same effective 
control which is exercised in the case of 
the established officers, and invests those 
strangers with powers which may be 
used for the oppression of valued servants 
of the Crown. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


That asum, not exceeding £4,820,670, 
‘be granted for the said Services.” —( J/r. 


Pickersgtil.) 

Mr. RAIKES: I hope the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Pickersgill), who has proposed this 
Amendment, will not put the Committee 
to the trouble of taking a Division upon 
it. The matter to which he refers was 
brought before the House last year, and 
I have nothing to add to what I then 
stated. I believe the House was then 
satisfied that the provision referred to 
had been found to be adequate for the 
duties of the medical officer in the ab- 
sence of that functionary ; and although 
the sum set down for the purpose seems 
very small—as to which matter I am 
quite in agreement with the hon. Gen- 
tleman—lI would point out that the prin- 
cipal medical officer of the Post Office is 
an old public servant, who, no doubt, 
could have secured outside the Depart- 
ment an income larger than his official 
salary. The hon. Gentleman does not 
question the amount of the salary paid 
to the medical officers, and he can hardly 
quarrel with the sum paid to the substi- 
tute for being too small. He will re- 
member that last year I answered his 
statement with regard to the death to 
which he has referred, and I am sorry 
that that unfortunate occurrence has 
been remembered and brought up again. 
I can only say that I cannot see any 
reason for departing from the practice 
which has been pursued hitherto, and I 
trust the hon. Gentleman will see the 
propriety of not persisting in his Amend- 
ment. 

Coronet NOLAN: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
will favour me with a reply to my ques- 
tion with regard to the establishment of 
a night mail train to Athenry and a 
cross-country service between North and 
South Galway. 

Mr. RAIKES: [I will answer the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman after we have 
dealt with the Amendment. 


Question put. 
2P2 
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The Committee divided:—Ayes 31; 
Noes 111: Majority 80.—(Div. List, 
No. 185.) [9.55 p.m. ] 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr, RAIKES: I only wish to say 
one word before the Question is put. In 
reply to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Inverness-shire (Mr. Fraser-Mackin- 
tosh) I will say I am conversant with 
the fact he has stated, and I shall be 
very glad to consider what he has said. 
At the same time, it must not be assumed 
that I make any promise to take any 
particular action. With regard to what 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Cork (Dr. Tanner) has said, I should be 
very glad if he will furnish me with some 
representation from the locality dealing 
with the matters he alluded to. The hon. 
and learned Member for Elgin and 
Nairn (Mr. Anderson) has raised a ques- 
tion which has been already carefully 
considered by the Post Office, and I 
will undertake to do my best to meet 
his views. As to the point raised 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North-West Cornwall (Mr. Cony- 
beare), I must say that I shall be 
extremely glad to co-operate with the 
Great Western Railway Company, if 
it is possible to devise a method of in- 
creasing the convenience of the people 
of Camborne without delaying the trains. 
But the hon. Gentleman is aware that 
the interests of the people of Camborne 
are somewhat antagonistic to the in- 
terests of the people of Penzance. It is 
impossible to suit the people of Cam- 
borne without injuring the people of 
Penzance, unless the Great Western 
Railway Company will accelerate the 
trains. If they are prepared todo that 
the matter can be easily dealt with. 
With regard to the second-class porters 
and sorters, I may say that the matter 
has already been considered ; but I will 
look into it again. As to the point 
raised by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for North Galway 
(Colonel Nolan), [ will confer with my 
advisers and see what can be done. [ 
think these remarks cover all the obser- 
vations which have been made, and I 
trust the Committee will now be able to 
give us the Vote. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I should like to draw the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to a Memorial 
which has been for some considerable 
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time under the consideration of his De- 
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artment. It was presented by the 
ndon officials, who desire to be placed 
on the same condition with regard to 
holidays as the officials holding similar 
rank in the large Provincial towns. The 
officials of a given rank in Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, and in all the large Provincial 
towns have three weeks’ instead of a 
fortnight’s holiday which the London 
officials have. The employés in the 
London Department have memorialized 
the right hon. Gentleman that they may 
be placed under the same conditions as 
the officials in the places I have named. 
So far, the memorialists have not re- 
ceived any answer to their Memorial. It 
will be in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that I have on more than one 
occasion asked questions of the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the hope that an 
answer might be made to the Memorial. 
I trust sincerely that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will be able to promise us this 
evening that these Government servants 
shall be placed in the same position as 
their Provincial brethren. Itis admitted 
on all hands that they have quite as 
great and important duties to perform ; 
and, therefore, it is hard that they 
should only receive a fortnight’s holi- 
day, while others in the like position 
receive three weeks’ holiday. 

Mr. RAIKES: The matter is under 
consideration, and I will undertake that 
an answer shall be sent to the hon. Gen- 
tleman as soon as possible. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman promise to answer early? 
It is important that he should do so, be- 
cause the holidays are now taking place. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
can only say, with referenc< to the subject 
I brought under the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General, 
that I tried to put the matter I raised as 
fairly as Icould. There are a great many 
people in the South of Ireland who get 
a letter, say, in the afternocn, and can- 
not answer it for acouple of days. The 
right hon. Gentleman, by casting his eye 
over page 57, will see that in Ireland 
there are two methods of conveying 
mails—one is by rail, and the other by 
road. Surely, when you have got the 
option of choosing between these 
methods, the right hon. Gentleman is 
called upon to choose that which con- 
tributes most to the public convenience. 
I think I put it clearly that in the Mac- 
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room district there is a railway, but that 
the Post Office persist in carrying mails 
by an ordipary car, across the moun- 
tains, into Cork. The Railway Com- 
pany is perfectly willing to transmit the 
mails ; and, therefore, I cannot possibly 
understand why the Government per- 
sist in continuing the present system. 
Then, again, I tried as well as I could, 
in my humble way, to put before the 
right hon. Gentleman another substan- 
tial; grievance, and that is that the 
people in Cork and the South of Ire- 
land who travel by the night mail train 
are really required to waste three hours 
in Dublin. Why not, at any rate, 
confer a boon upon the inhabitants of 
the South of Ireland by postponing the 
departure of the mail for one hour 
at least? I ask that something shall 
be done in this matter in the name 
of common sense, and in the name of 
right. I hope, before we pass this Vote, 
the right hon. Gentleman will give me 
some solid assurances that the subject of 
the conveyance of mails by road from 
Macroom will be seen into, otherwise it 
will be my painful duty to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by the sum of £300, 
which is set down for the conveyance of 
mails from Macroom. 

Mr. RAIKES: I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman cannot have been in the House 
when I made my reply. [Dr. Tanner: 
Yes; I was.] Then he could not have 
understood what I said. I asked that 
he would furnish me with some memo- 
randum upon the subject. It is impos- 
sible tomake an inquiry into a matter of 
this sort unless I have some written 
statement. If the hon. Gentleman will 
be kind enough to furnish me with such 
a statement, I shall be most happy to 
make all inquiry. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £509,311, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Packet Service. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I cannot allow this Vote to 
pass without some explanation from the 
Postmaster General. As a preliminary 
inquiry, I should like to know whether 
it is proposed to reduce the rates of the 
postage to India, and also to China? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes) (Cambridge University): The 
Vote for the Packet Service is, no 
doubt, one of very great importance, 
and of great public interest; but it so 
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happens this year that the great majority 
of the questions raised by it will be more 
conveniently discussed upon the new 
contracts which have been negotiated by 
the Government for the conveyance of 
particular mails. All these contracts are, 
or will soon be, on the Table of the 
House ; and I presume that the more 
convenient course for the House will be 
to discuss each of these questions sepa- 
rately on its own merits, when the occa- 
sion arises. The question of the India 
and China Mails, to which the hon. 
Member has just referred, stands on the 
Paper for to-night; and it will be taken 
to-night, if reached at a convenient hour, 
and if not to-night, at all events on an 
early day. As to the American Con- 
tract, I believe my hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) has 
given Notice that the discussion shall be 
taken on an early day. The Australian 
Mail Contract is not yet concluded ; there- 
fore it would be extremely undesirable if 
the negotiations now proceeding between 
the Government and the Companies were 
to be jeopardized by a premature dis- 
cussion. It would be difficult for me 
to enter into the merits of the question 
at this time. As the hon. Gentleman 
takes great interest in the question, and 
as the Committee will be glad to have a 
general view of the matter, I may, per- 
haps, just say this much—that I hope 
and believe that the reduction in the 
cost of the Mail Service of this country to 
distant places, which is shown in the 
Estimates of this House, will be a very 
much larger reduction in the Estimates 
of years tocome. The reduction which 
we hope to secure by the India and 
China Contract amounts altogether to no 
less than £107,000 a-year. The reduc- 
tion which we hope to secure by the 
American Mail Contract amounts to no 
less than £20,000 a-year; and I am in- 
clined to believe that a similar reduction 
may be effected by the Australian Mail 
Contract ; but as to that I am not in a 
position at this moment to give a definite 
opinion. I think the Committee may 
naturally wish to express its opinion 
upon the policy of these contracts; but 
I hardly think that this evening any 
good purpose can be served by a desul- 
tory debate, as a sort of preliminary 
canter before the question comes on to 
be seriously discussed. When we come 
to discuss these matters, I trust I shall 
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permanent saving has been made in this 

at branch of expenditure ; and I trust 
that, instead of there being any sacrifice 
of efficiency, the Service will be more 
efficient in the future. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sam, not exceeding £1,500,248, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1888, for the Salaries 
and Working Expenses of the Post Office 
Telegraph Service.” 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
Reference was made earlier in the even- 
ing to the unremunerative nature of the 
Postal Telegraph Service. Well, as I 
said, I do not imagine the Telegraph Ser- 
vice is so unremunerative as is generally 
believed. In the first place, there are 
large sums charged against revenue 
which should be properly placed against 
capital. In former days, when a com- 
mercial balance sheet was issued by the 
Post Office Authorities, there was a con- 
siderable surplus shown. Upon the in- 
troduction of the 6d. telegram it was 
contemplated that the diminution in 
the price would cause a falling-off of 
revenue; but I am extremely glad to 
learn, by the statement made at an 
earlier portion of the Session by the 
Postmaster General, that the anticipations 
of the Postal Authorities with regard 
to the falling off have proved to be ex- 
aggerated, and that the result of the 
last year exceeded the Estimate by no 
less than £100,000, and that notwith- 
standing the fact that the messages were 
shorter than it was estimated they would 
be. But I think it is of very little use 
to indulge in pessimistic cavilling about 
account keeping. It is impossible to tell 
the exact cost of the Telegraphic Service, 
because the percentage of postal ex- 
penses placed against that Service is, 
and must be, a purely arbitrary one. I 
rose particularly to point out an item in 
which a practical economy to a consider- 
able amount may be effected. This Vote 
contains, under the Sub-head C, anitem 
of £68,300 for the maintenance of tele- 
graph wires by Railway Companies, an 
item of £8,700 for works carried out by 
Railway Companies and others, charge- 
able to maintenance, &c., and an item of 
£29,900 for compensation to Railway 
Companies for surrender of their rever- 
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sionary interest in telegraph business, 
including way-leaves, pole rents, &. 
Now, Sir, reference was made earlier 
this evening by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) to the extra- 
vagant nature of the bargain made when 
the telegraphs were taken over by the 
State. That extravagance extended to 
the bargain made with the Railway Com- 
panies. The Railway Companies were 
given, by way of a solatium, a heavy 
price for way-leave. It figures here as 
£29,000. I believe they are paid way- 
leave at the rate of something like £1 
per mile. They are entrusted with the 
duty of maintaining the wires; but the 
telegraph officials state that the payment 
to the Railway Companies is largely in 
excess of the rate at which they are able 
to maintain the telegraph wires that are 
entrusted to them formaintenance. Now, 
of course, a bargain is a bargain, and I 
do not propose we should confiscate the 
bargain entered into with the Railway 
Companies; but I think that when a 
Railway Company comes to this House, 
demanding further concessions and fresh 
monopolies, demanding the right to ex- 
tend its line and so forth, we might 
fairly say as a condition of granting it a 
new monopoly—‘‘ We insist upon you 
revising your bargain with the country 
with regard to the way-leaves for 
telegraph wires, and with regard to 
the maintenance of these wires.” I 
have risen for the purpose of suggest- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General whether it would 
not be worth his while, at a time when 
he is contemplating economies, to in- 
quire into the amount of waste incurred 
through these extravagant arrangements 
with the Railway Companies; whether 
it would not be worth his while to look 
minutely into the cost of maintaining 
telegraph wires through the agency of 
the Railway Companies, as contrasted 
with the cost of maintaining them 
through the agency of the officials of his 
own Department; whether it would not 
be well for him to consider the advisa- 
bility of getting some clause drawn up 
to be inserted in the Bills of every Rail- 
way Company which comes to this 
House for increased facilities, revising a 
bargain made with respect to telegraphs 
many years ago? I think that would 
violate no principle of equity. The 
bargain was made when the Rail- 
way Companies held the key to the 
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position, and it may be altered when 
this House holds the key to the Com- 
panies. I should be sorry to repudiate 
any bargain made; but I think we may 
fairly say, when these Companies are 
seéking further monopolies, that they 
ought, as a condition of our giving them 
facilities and monopolies, to revise their 
agreement in the matter of these Public 
Services. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
The very items my hon. Friend (Dr. 
Cameron) has just called attention to 
are items I intended to bring to the 
notice of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General, but for quite an- 
other purpose. For years past the ques- 
tion of underground wires has been dis- 
cussed on the Estimates. We were told 
that great progress is being made; but 
it seems that if great progress is being 
made in the carrying of wires under- 
ground the actual number of over-head 
wires is increasing. If a calculation 
were made as to the maintenance of 
over-head wires, and of the repairs 
necessary Owing to their destruction by 
storms, and so forth, it would be found 
that a large economy would be effected 
if the wires had been carried under- 
ground. I wish to know if it is the in- 
tention of the Department to put all 
telegraph wires underground ? 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I do not desire to enter into 
the question of the telegraph system of 
this country, but to say a word or two 
with regard to the Submarine Cable 
Service. The Committee is aware that 
next year the 20 years’ monopoly en- 
joyed by the Submarine Cable Com- 
panies for messages to the Continent 
will expire, and I think hon. Members 
will agree with me that we ought to put 
an end to these monopolies, and that we 
ought to receive an undertaking from 
the Postmaster General that the cables 
to the Continent should be worked by 
the Post Office. I think it is quite pos- 
sible that, worked by the Post Office, it 
would be possible to send telegrams to 
Paris and Germany for 1d. a word. 
Foreign Governments are most anxious 
that this should be carried oyt, and I 
trust we shall receive an assurance from 
the Postmaster General that he will not 
renew the contract that is about to 
expire to the Submarine Cable Com- 
panies. There is one other point I wish 
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debt on the telegraph lines in this coun- 
try. We paid an enormous sum for the 
telegraphs, and now we are saddled 
with between £300,000 and £400,000 
a-year as interest upon the purchase. I 
maintain that the debt ought to be 
transferred to the National Debt. If 
that were done, we should be in a posi- 
tion to go on steadily in respect to the 
Telegraph Service. At present these 
are the only matters I desire to call 
attention to. I trust hon. Gentlemen 
will support me in asking the Postmaster 
General for an undertaking that he will 
not renew the contract with the Sub- 
marine Cable Companies. 

Mr. RAIKES: The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
has referred to the relations existing 
between the Railway Companies and 
the Government in regard to the tele- 


graphs. Iam sure the hon. Gentle- 
man is perfectly sincere when he said 
that a bargain should be a bargain, 


and that, therefore, it is practically 
not within the bounds of equity for the 
House of Commons to seek to review 
arrangements which have been legally 
made and entered into with the Railway 
Companies. We may regard the ar- 
rangements as not being as advantage- 
ous to the State as we could wish, and 
we may think that there was in making 
them something of the same lavish- 
ness which characterized the purchase 
of the telegraphs themselves. The 
Government could not, without a breach 
of equity, attempt to interfere with the 
arrangements existing between them 
and the Railway Companies in regard 
to the maintenance and support of the 
telegraph wires. If it were open to the 
Post Office at this moment to arrange 
the matter de novo, I should hope to 
make a much better bargain; but, as 
the matter stands, there is little use in 
indulging in vain regrets. The hon. 
Gentleman who spoke from below the 
Gangway (Mr. Molloy) went on to 
refer to underground wires. I ought to 
have prepared myself with the actual 
figures and details as to the present state 
of our underground telegraph communi- 
cation. I have not done so, however; 
but at a future day I shall be glad to 
arm myself with all necessary informa- 
tion; and when opportunity arises I 
shall be glad to give it to the hon. Mem- 
ber. Weare materially developing the 
underground system ; and I would take 
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this opportunity of correcting a popular 
misapprehension as to the overhead tele- 
graph wires. There is a general impres- 
sion amongst the public that the wires 
which are seen overhead in London be- 
long to the Post Office,and are under Go- 
vernment control. That, however, is 
not the case. The numerous wires which 
are seen overhead in the Metropolis are 
mostly the property of the Telephone 
Companies, and do not belong to the 
Government, and are not under the con- 
trol of the Postmaster General. As to 
the development of the underground 
system throughout the country, I am 
afraid this House would not be pre- 
pared to sanction the expenditure which 
would be necessary to take all the wires 
underground. An outlay of about 
£1,500,000 would be necessary for 
establishing the system throughout the 
country, and considering the difficulties 
we should have to encounter not only in 
the House of Commons, but from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I should 
hardly like to present so large an Esti- 
mate for the general substitution of the 
underground for the overhead system. 
The Committee must not lose sight of 
the fact that the overhead system, after 
all, possesses some advantages. Over- 
head wires are much more easily re- 
paired, and you must always bear in 
mind that it is possible, if you have 
an underground system, that the 
ground under which the lines run may 
become built upon, and that you may 
experience a difficulty in getting at the 
wires when you want to. You never 
can exclude the possibility of requiring 
to carry on the repairs on an extensive 
scale. However, the whole matter is 
being carefully looked into, and I may 
at once inform the Committee that the 
Department are certainly of opinion 
that, as regards the Metropolis and the 
larger towns, it is most desirable to sub- 
stitute the underground for the over- 
head system. I think hon. Members 
and the public generally will have no- 
ticed the wonderful celerity with which, 
in the unexampled severe weather we 
had last winter, the overhead telegraph 
wires which were broken down were re- 
paired by the Telegraph Department ; 
and I cannot refer to this matter with- 
out referring in the highest terms to the 
assistance received from the Royal En- 
gineers, who so ably seconded the efforts 
of the Department in restoring order 


Mr. Raikes 
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out of the chaos which occurred on that 
occasion. In regard to submarine 
cables, the subject has been spoken of 
as if there was a concession by the Bri- 
tish Government to the Submarine 
Companies. There is, however, no 
such concession. The only concession 
which the Companies have is from 
the French Government. There will 
be negotiations between the two Go- 
vernments — in fact, negotiations have 
already begun as to the policy which 
should be adopted when the concession 
from the French Government comes toa 
natural end; but I trust the Committee 
will not press for any more positive 
statement as to what the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government will be. It will 
be evident to the Committee that in 
dealings of this kind with the French 
Government Her Majesty’s Advisers 
should have a free hand, and that 
we should not be hampered by declara- 
tions made here which would be laid 
hold of out-of-doors. The country, I 
think, fully recognizes the paramount 
importance of the Government retaining 
control and command over the tele- 
graphic means of communication be- 
tween this country and the Continent, 
and I think the Committee will remain 
satisfied that nothing will be wanting 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in their negotiations with the 
French Government to give effect to 
that which we believe to be the feelings 
of the public. 

Dr. CAMERON: I feel somewhat 
disappointed at the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the remarks which 
fell from me. He said it is no use cry- 
ing over spilt milk, and I quite agree 
with that. He says itis not proposed to 
extract from the old Telegraph Compa- 
nies any portion of the extravagant sum 
that was paid for plant. I did not suggest 
anything of the kind. I say that when a 
Railway Company comes to us and asks 
for fresh advantages, for leave to extend 
its lines, that we have a fair right to 
say—‘‘ You must, as a preliminary to 
our agreeing to consider the possibility 
of granting you any fresh monopoly, re- 
consider the terms of your bargain with 
us.” It is a monstrous thing that we 
should consider ourselves compelled to 
pay upwards of £100,000 a-year for 
way-leaves and services that belong to 
the nation as a matter of right, and 
which we should be justified in en- 
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forcing as a condition of granting new 
privileges. When the minimum charge 
for a telegram was ls., of every ls. 
handed in to the Railway Telegraph 
Offices 3d. went to the Railway Uom- 
pany and only 9d. to the Government. 
The object with which the railway 
telegraph lines were left to the Rail- 
way Companies was to evable them 
to regulate their traffic, and so long as 
those private telegrams were confined to 
the regulation of the traffic no one could 
object to that arrangement; but that 
privilege has been taken advantage of 
for all kinds of absurd purposes. For 
instance, an official witness told the 
Postal Telegraph Committee of a certain 
Railway Director who wished to obtain 
a box of pills from London, and who 
availed himself of his privilege to use 
the telegraph, free of charge, in order to 
effect his desire. In this way the rail- 
way privilege is made use of, not for the 
purpose of facilitating traffic, but to a 
large extent for the purpose of ordering 
luncheons and ordering beds at railway 
hotels, and so forth. And this right on 
the part of Railway Companies of frank- 
ing telegrams is not confined to the 
telegraphic system along the railways, 
but extends all over the telegraph 
system. I think the present arrange- 
ment might be revised without injustice ; 
and I think it would be very important 
that it should be revised—seeing that 
a saving of many thousands per an- 
num might be effected when the 
railways come to ask for fresh privi- 
leges. All I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to do is to inquire into and in- 
vestigate the relative cost of the Services, 
with the view of doing away with those 
privileges enjoyed by the Railway Com- 
panies when they come here to ask for 
fresh monopolies as the price of grant- 
ing them these fresk monopolies. [ Mr. 
Rarxes dissented.] The right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General does 
not seem to care about this idea; but I 
assure him it is one of the most practical 
pieces of economy that could be effected 
in connection with our telegraphic com- 
munication. An obvious economy might 
be brought about which would result in 
considerable saving. As the right hon. 
Gentleman does not appear to appreciate 
the suggestion, in order to call his atten- 
tion to the point more closely I will 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£25,000. 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
“‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,475,248, 
be granted for the said Service.””—(Dr. 
Cameron, ) 


Mr. MOLLOY: Must we wait, Sir, 
for this Division before going on with 
the general discussion ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The more con- 
venient course, no doubt, would be to 
take this Division before proceeding 
with the general discussion. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 60; 
Noes 132: Majority 72.—(Div. List, 
No. 186.) [ 10.45. p.m. ] 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Before this Vote is taken, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Postmaster General to the results of 
the adoption of the 6d. telegram. I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
a short time ago stated that the result 
of the account of last year was that 
there was a deficit of £500,000. I pre- 
sume that is based upon the estimate 
of £350,000 interest on the capital ex- 
pended in the purchase of the telegraphs 
from the Telegraph Companies—on the 
£11,000,000 or £12,000,000 that was 
given fortelegraphs. I think it includes 
also the £100,000 or £150,000 for new 
plant purchased within the year, and for 
new sites, &c. and a large new expendi- 
ture for new post offices and telegraph 
offices in the City. I should like to 
hear what the right hon. Gentleman 
has to say about this. Then I should 
like to know if the income derived from 
telegrams since the introduction of the 
6d. telegram has not been in excess of 
what it was anticipated it would be; 
and whether there has not been a 
greater increase in the net receipts 
owing to the adoption of the 6d. telegram 
than would otherwise have been the 
case? If I am rightly informed, there 
was last year an increased receipt from 
the Telegraph Service owing to the 
6d. telegram of no less than £100,000. 
I wish to know whether that is the fact, 
and also whether a similar increase is 
not expected for the current year? So 
far as I am able to judge, from figures 


before the House, the finance of the 6d. 
telegram has turned out much better 
than was expected; and though it may 
be a long time before the Telegraph 
Service pays profit, or pays the interest 
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on the capital funds, yet the account is 
much better than we had reason to 
expect, and paves the way for hopeful- 
ness for the future. There is reason to 
believe that before long we may see such 
an increase and profit as will enable a 
small amount to be set aside in the shape 
of interest on capital. The Telegraph Ser- 
vice, some three or four years before the 
introduction of the 6d. telegram, showed 
avery bad state of account. The re- 
ceipts were almost stationary, and the 
expenses were increasing year by year, 
owing mainly to the large increase in 
salaries which took place in the Service 
four or five years ago. In fact, long 
before the introduction of the 6d. tele- 
gram the account was becoming a very 
bad one, and I think that the change 
from the old system to the new has given 
a spring to the telegraphic receipts 
which is very promising. The receipts 
are so largely increasing that there is 
reason to hope that they will soon show 
a net profit. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): There 
is a question I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General, which I think is very pertinent 
to the points in discussion, and which 
is within his province to consider. I 
would recommend for his consideration 
the desirability of adopting the American 
system of night telegraphic messages. 
Under this system telegrams could be 
sent at 12 o’clock at night or 2 o’clock 
in the morning, and if the sender does 
not wish the persons to whom the tele- 
grams are sent to be disturbed at that 
hour the messages can be held over 
until the morning. In the United 
States they charge less for these night 
messages than for the day messages. 
You can go into the telegraph office at 
3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
call for a printed form, which is printed 
in a different coloured ink—it is just 
the same as the form for day messages, 
only it is printed in red ink—and you 
say you want to send a night message. 
Perhaps it is too late to send to the 
town you want to send to, but you can 
send your message, no matter what 
hour, at a less figure than the price of 
an ordinary day telegram, and that is a 
matter of great convenience to a num- 
ber of people who miss the post, for 
example, but who want their commu- 
nications to get to the person aadressed 
the very first thing on the next morning. 


Mr. Shaw Lefovre 
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When I was in Dublin I wanted to send 
a telegram here at night, to be delivered 
very early in the morning, but certainly 
not at that time of night. But they 
would not take that message at Dublin 
unless it was to be delivered right away. 
So I had to arrange for a servant to be 
up very early in the morning—to be up 
before I was up myself—and that was 
very inconvenient. The clerks of the 
Department in America keep these night 
messages until night, and they send 
them off when the line is clear, and 
then they are delivered at the house 
they are addressed to first thing next 
morning. That is a very great conve- 
nience to many gentlemen, a great many 
of whom would not otherwise use the 
telegraph at all, but they do use it in 
this way, and I believe from what I 
have heard that this system has the 
effect of increasing the profits of the 
Department, and is very useful indeed. 
Str WILLIAM HARCOURT(Derby): 
Mr. Courtney, I want to ask the Post- 
master General one question with refer- 
ence to the remarks of my right hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
who took, I think, a very rosy coloured 
view of the Post Office Telegraph 
Revenue, which I should be very glad 
to hear justified by the Postmaster 
General. About a week or two ago I 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for some figures, which, when supplied, 
certainly did not altogether bear out 
that view. I have for some time looked 
with considerable alarm at the loss to 
the Revenue in recent years from the 
Postal and Telegraph Services. If you 
look at The Statistical Absiract, you will 
see that the net profits of these two 
Departments have year by year been 
growing less and less, both upon the 
Postal Service and upon the Te graph 
Service. In the year 1880-1 the Tele- 
graph Service as near as possible paid 
the interest on the money that had been 
expended in its purchase within about 
£1,000, so that in that year the Tele- 
graph Department may be said to have 
just paid its way—the interest on 
the purchase money and the work- 
ing expenses. But for several years 
it has not paid its working expenses, 
and has paid no interest whatever on 
the £10,000,000 or £11,000,000 ex- 
pended in the purchase originally. That, 
no doubt, is a very disastrous business 
concern, that you should lose altogether 
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plant would be made perfect, 


after that, that you should find it does we should then have an accoun 


not pay its working expenses. I think, 
if I remember rightly, for I have not 

t the figures here, that the loss upon 
the Telegraph Service is something be- 
tween £100,000 and £200,000 a-year 
upon theactual working expenses. Now, 
in the year 1881 the receipts of the 
Telegraph Service were £1,600,000, 
and in the year 1886 they were 
£1,740,000, showing an increase in the 
receipts of £140,000. But if you come 
to look at the expenditure, you will find 
that the increase of expenditure was 
from £1,226,000 in 1881 to £1,741,000 
in the year 1886—that is to say, you 
had added more than £500,000 a-year 
to your annual expenditure, and had in- 
creased your receipts only £140,000. 
Now, the real fact is, according to the 
figures which were given to me by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that we 
are losing £500,000 a-year by the tele- 
graph business. I do not deny for a 
moment that large additional accommo- 
dation is given to the public; but we 
should perfectly understand what is the 
cost at which it has been given. We 
should keep that well in our view. It 
is all very well to say that the Post 
Office and Telegraph Department ought 
not to make any profit at all; but 
you cannot have your cake and eat 
your cake. If you choose to give up 
that profit you must find a sum which was 
£3,230,000 in 1881—amounting to 1}d, 
upon the Income Tax—and which has 
been steadily growing every year since 
—you must make up that deficiency out 
of other taxation. Well, now, one rea- 
son that has been given is true no doubt. 
The Telegraph Service and the Post 
Office Service differ from ordinary busi- 
nesses in the fact that they have no 
working capital. They have to find 
whatever is wanted for extra service out 
of the Revenue of the year. Then, we 
are told that this money has gone in 
additional plant. I can understand that 
for a year or two; but I want to know 
from the Postmaster General when we 
shall get to the end of this story of ad- 
ditional plant? I know that in—I 
forget what year, but I think it was 
1883—the operations were begun for 
the 6d. Telegraph Service, and then we 
were told that they caused an additional 
expenditure ; but L did hope and believe 
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that Service would at last pay its way. 
I should be glad to have some informa- 
tion upon this point. I should like to 
know what is the prospect of the Tele- 
graph Service paying its way, and what 
hope there is of our returning to the 
condition in which we were six years 
ago, when it not only paid its way in 
the matter of working expenses, but 
paid the interest on capital as well. The 
same thing, though not to the same ex- 
+ is true of the Post Office. I think 
the 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I rise to Order, Sir. We have 
already discussed the Post Office Vote, 
and I was ruled out of Order for re- 
ferring to a matter already settled. I put 
it to you, Mr. Courtney, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is in Order in deal- 
ing with the Post Office on this Vote ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The question of 
the Post Office has certainly been settled 
on the Post Office Vote. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I was 
out of Order, no doubt, in referring to 
the Post Office. But I will only say that 
it is very desirable that we should keep 
our eyes open to this matter, because it 
is of great importance that we should 
not part with any legitimate source of 
revenue that can be brought into the 
Service. I only make these remarks in 
defence of the Treasury. I think it is 
of great importance to defend them from 
the assaults to which they are exposed 
from all sides in this House, especially 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Henniker 
Heaton) who has just had me called to 
Order. He is a formidable danger to 
the public Revenue ; but I can assure the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench that 
they will always find me ready to sup- 
port them in resisting the demands which 
the hon. Gentleman is in the habit of 
making upon them. There is nothing 
easier than to part with revenue on any 
occasion; it is always very popular. 
You were told in the case of the tele- 
graphs, I remember, that the 6d. tele- 
grams would pay. Well, they do not 
pay. If people would say—‘‘ We know 
the particular thing we ask for will not 

ay; but we ask you to embark on it, 
nowing that it will be a losing con- 
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footing. These demands are always 
being made, and I do hope the House 
of Commons will not press them, and so 
throw away more of the Post Office and 
Telegraph Revenue, but will endeavour 
to protect the Treasury against these 
assaults which are so constantly made 
upon them. 

Mr. RAIKES: I am sure, Mr. 
Courtney, that anyone occupying my 
position must be very grateful to the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) for the obsérvations he has 
just made, which constitute a very effi- 
cient support to the Government under 
the circumstances in which we are placed. 
But the figures which the right hon. 
Gentleman has quoted do not exactly 
coincide with those which I have 
here, though practically they are 
pretty much the same—the differ- 
ence probably arising from the fact 
that my figures here are taken from 
the Appropriation Account, and his from 
the Estimates for the year. If I ven- 
ture to repeat the figures of the last 
seven years in reference to the tele- 
graphs you will see what the facts are. 
In the year 1880-1 the revenue from the 
telegraphs amounted to £1,600,000, and 
the expenditure was £1,286,000; the 
surplus was £313,000, which very nearly 
met the interest on capital, amounting 
to a sum of £326,000. We were only 
£13,000 to the bad on the telegraph 
system in that year. In the following 
year, the interest on the capital remain- 
ing, of course, the same, I find that 
the revenue increased to £1,630,000, 
and the expenditure increased to 
£1,424,000. That was, I think, the 
first year in which the additional ex- 
penditure which Mr. Fawcett proposed 
began to operate. In the following year 
the revenue was £1,710,000, against 
an expenditure of £1,567,000. Thus 
it will be seen that the revenue con- 
tinued to increase, but the expenditure 
increased much more rapidly. In 1883-4 
the revenue was £1,745,000, but the 
expenditure reached the amount of 
£1,795,000. That, therefore, is the 
first year in which there was a deficit 
independently of the constant deficit 
caused by the interest on capital. In 
1884-5 the revenue again slightly in- 
creased to £1,760,000, and the expendi- 
ture was £1,805,000. In 1885-6 the 
revenue was £1,740,000—£20,000 less 
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the Expenditure had mounted up to 
£1,818,000. That falling-off in the 
revenue was owing, no doubt, to the 
fact that it was the first year in which 
there were two months of the new tariff 
for the 6d. telegrams. The right hon. 
Gentleman will, no doubt, remember 
that it was estimated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at the time that there 
would be again a loss on the following 
year on the telegraphs, owing to the 
progress of the 6d. rate; but I am 
happy to say that those melancholy an- 
ticipations were not borne out by the 
facts, and that a considerable increase 
took place in the revenue, which rose 
from £1,740,000 to £1,830,000, an in- 
crease of £90,000: But, at the same 
time, the expenditure rose from 
£1,818,000 to £2,053,000. These figures, 
I should say, are estimated figures; but 
I believe they very closely represent the 
facts. Therefore, in the last financial 
year our position is, that we had a per- 
manent charge against the revenue, in 
the shape of £326,000 interest on 
capital, plus an actual deficit on the 
working of £223,000; so that, on the 
whole, the figures came out last 
year, giving a deficit of something 
like £550,000, which, if you com- 
pare it with the deficit of 1880-1, which 
was only £13,000, shows, unfortunately, 
a decline altogether in the telegraph 
account of something like £530,000. 
Well, these are the figures which the 
right hon. Gentleman wished to have. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: May I ask 
how much of the Expenditure in this 
last year was of an exceptional charac- 
ter—for plant, &c.? 

Mr. RAIKES: I am just coming to 
that. I was going to ana-yze it shortly. 
The expenditure first began to increase 
very much in the year 1882-3, which 
represents the time when Mr. Faweett’s 
scheme assumed its full development. 
In that year there was an increase of 
Expenditure of about £140,000. That 
represents, I believe, the additional 
salaries and wages which Mr. Fawcett 
succeeded in obtaining for the employés 
from the Treasury of that day. But it 
should be borne in mind that not only 
were these salaries a very considerable 
charge, but they continued to rise by 
annual increment, and we have not seen 
the last of this increase yet. Some por- 
tion of the additional expenditure for 
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matic process by which these salaries 
are increased. That would account, 
therefore, for a moderate increase in the 
expenditure of the following year; but 
it does not, of course, at all represent 
the very rapid leaps and bounds by 
which the expenditure has gone up. 
There is an increase between the years 
1882-3 and 1883-4 of about £230,000, 
and again there is a very slight increase 
in the following year. Well, a good 
deal of that, no doubt, is attributable to 
additional plant, and if you use the word 
“plant” in its largest sense a very 
large portion indeed of the expenditure 
of last year is owing to that. The total 
sum again, it is estimated, represents 
the expenditure on the telegraphs in 
the course of last year is £2,053,000, 
while about £230,000 or £240,000 re- 
presents the expenditure in additional 
plant under the Sites Act. There is, no 
doubt, the expenditure for sites, and it 
is very hard to fix anything like a nor- 
mal figure for that ; but if you assume, 
as you perhaps may, that the extra 
expenditure of the Telegraph Branch for 
sites represented between £100,000 and 
£150,000 last year, then that amount 
may be regarded as an exceptional ex- 
penditure. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir William Harcourt) asked me to 
point out some future time at which 
there will not be that increase of ex- 
penditure on plant. I wish that I could 
prophesy ; but I have not been able to 
do so, and all that I will venture to pro- 

hesy is that so long as the telegraph 
se Sa of the country continues to in- 
crease as largely as it has done, so far 
from anticipating a cessation of demands 
for additional sites and buildings, I ap- 
prehend that you are likely to see it 
constantly increase. I think I can give 
some figures now with regard to what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) wished 
to have some information upon. He 
wished to have the figures with regard 
to the telegraphs account during the 
time since the new rate came into 
operation. I should say that the right 
hon. Gentleman was anxious, some time 
ago, that I should give him a distinct 
account of the telegraph business 
in one week before the 6d. telegrams 
came into operation, as compared with 
one week since they were started; but 
it has been found a matter of such 
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immense labour to work out these de- 
tails that some time must elapse before 
I can give the precise figures. But I 
may say that the telegrams sent per 
week for some time past have ontnied 
1,000,000, and that number of 1,000,000 
you may safely compare, roughly speak- 
ing, with between 700,000 and 800,000 
per week for the preceding year, that 
being a year in which the 6d. telegrams 
had already come into operation. Now, 
I will give these other figures. The 6d. 
telegram system came into operation on 
the Ist of October, 1885, and during 
the first year the total number of inland 
telegrams sent at the new rate was 
37,692,000, as compared with 24,615,000, 
the number sent in a corresponding 
period under the old tariff. That is to 
say, there was an increase of 52 per cent. 
The receipts were £1,275,000, as com- 
pared with £1,313,000, which shows a 
decrease of £37,000 in the Revenue. But 
thesum of £21,500 was made by the regis- 
tration of abbreviated addresses; and, 
therefore, the total falling-off in conse- 
quence of the operation ofthe 6d.telegrams 
was £16,000. For the 19 months of the 
financial year to the end of last year 
the number of telegrams was 33,906,000, 
as compared with 24,645,000 in the 
corresponding 10 months of the pre- 
ceding year, showing an increase of 40 
per cent in a similar period. The re- 
ceipts for telegrams and for the 
registration of abbreviated addresses 
was £1,172,000, as compared with 
£1,117,000, showing an increase of 
£55,000. Then I can give a comparison 
of four months of the 6d. telegrams. Up 
to September last 6d. telegrams were 
compared with 1s. telegrams ; but in the 
four months from September onwards 
the comparison has been between the 
number and revenue of messages under 
the new rate. For the four months an 
increase has been obtained of 1,553,000 
in the number of telegrams, and of 
£51,000 in the amount of revenue. 
These figures will show that the 6d. tele- 
gram system at this moment may be said 
to be still almost in its infancy. The 
progress has been so rapid that it is 
almost impossible to forecast what 
dimensions it will attain. Anyhow, 
there will continue to be a constant 
growth of the number of telegrams sent, 
and a corresponding growth of revenue ; 
but at the same time, goer contra, there 
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will beacontinual growth in the establish- 
ments required, and a continually in- 
creased expenditure in plant, &c. It is 
impossible, I think, therefore, to say, as 
a matter of fact, whether the reduction 
of the price of telegrams to 6d. has 
really paid its way or not. It is quite 
plain that in the first year of its intro- 
duction it produced a loss of revenue as 
well as an increase of expenditure. In 
the course of last year it produced a 
considerable increase of revenue and a 
considerable increase of expenditure; 
but we hope that in the course of 
the coming year the revenue will still 
continue to increase, while the expen- 
diture will certainly be in some degree 
diminished. That being so, I confess 
that I look with some hope to the future 
of the 6d. system; but it will, no doubt, 
have an influence in demanding fresh 
plant, which will greatly disturb any 
calculations that may be made. I may 
be permitted to say one word with re- 
gard to the extreme embarrassment cast 
on the Post Office by the necessity of 
making these charges for additional 
buildings out of the income for the 
coming year. I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) turned his attention to this 
subject when Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or whether my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goschen), who now fills that Office, 
is disposed to take it up; but it is a 
source of serious embarrassment to the 
Department, and to those who ad- 
minister the affairs of the country, that 
all our calculations should be made un- 
sound, and all our averages of little 
value, by the fact that £200,000 or 
£300,000, or even £400,000, may be 
required for buildings in any par- 
ticular year. We have just passed 
through a period of that sort, but 
I find the demand for buildings still 
continues, and that the sites we have 
already are hardly adequate for our 
requirements, and no long time will 
elapse before I shall have again to apply 
to the Treasury for some assistance for 
further space for our requirements. I 
may now give some attention to the re- 
marks which have been made by the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. T. P. 
Gill). Inquiry has been made into that 


system to which he has referred as 
practised in America, and which he calls 
night telegrams; but it would require a 
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very great deal of consideration before 
it could be properly launched here. We 
have to consider whether we should not 
interfere with our existing revenue if we 
introduced a cheaper form of telegram 
which would compete with the present 
already cheap form. That must be con- 
sidered, and it would probably be unfair 
before the 6d. telegram has grown up to 
start a rival toit. But I cannot help 
hoping that no long time will elapse 
before that experiment may be made, 
and I shall be glad to receive any in- 
formation which the hon. Member may 
have upon that point, or, indeed, on any 
other that is connected with this parti- 
cular subject. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) : I have to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for his very interesting and 
clear statement as to the result of the 
introduction of the 6d. telegrams. I 
think, on the whole, this statement is 
rather re-assuring as to the future. It 
shows that the actual number of tele- 
grams has increased very much more 
largely than we anticipated; at the same 
time that the average payment per 
message is lower than we expected, so 
that the two balance each other. When 
I persuaded the House, two years ago, to 
adopt the 6d. telegram, I estimated that 
the increase in the numberjof telegrams 
would be about 30 per cent. It seems, 
however, that the first year the increase 
was 40 per cent, and that the second 
year a further increase amounting to an- 
other 50 per cent took place. On the 
other hand, the public have learned 
very much more quickly than we ex- 
pected how to economise in the ad- 
dresses, and the average received per 
message has been, instead of 10d., as was 
anticipated, only something like 8d. I 
told the House, when I proposed the 
scheme of the 6d. telegrams, that they 
must abandon all idea of making in- 
terest on the plant in future, and I 
warned the Treasury of this when the 
scheme was before them. I said that 
though we must expect a large increase 
on the number of telegrams, in all pro- 
bability the cost of the Service would 
go on increasing relatively, and that, 
therefore, we could not expect a large 
profit ; at all events, not enough to pay 
the interest on the capital in future. 
The House and the country were aware 
of that when I adopted the scheme, and 
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all I had to do was to urge these points 
upon the House in order to induce it to 
adopt this scheme, instead of urging on 
the Government a more expensive one. 
On the whole, I think the figures laid be- 
fore the Committee have been rather re- 
assuring. At all events, I think we may 
look forward, at no distant date, to the 
Telegraph Service reaching a point that 
there will be no loss in the business, 
though we might not be able to pay in- 
terest upon capital. I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the difficulty 
in connection with the cost of the Post 
Office buildings. At present there is a 
charge to the Telegraph Service of one- 
third of the cost of the Post Office 
buildings, and all the new buildings re- 
quired for the Post Office and Telegraph 
Services. I would question whether 
that is not an unduly high proportion 
to allot to the Telegraph Service, and I 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he would reconsider this point. 
I think the proper proportion would be 
to take the expenditure on the plant in 
the two Services and the total receipts 
for the two Services, and balance one 
against the other, and draw an average 
to be paid by each. The inconvenience 
the right hon. Gentleman complains of 
is that one year we may have a large 
expenditure to face, such as that in- 
curred on new buildings in the City of 
London—something like £400,000— 
which disturbed all the averages for 
some years to come. I cannot help 
thinking that some system should be 
adopted to prevent this charge coming 
in one year, and in this way disturbing 
all our averages. When you have to 
meet payments so large as this in one 
year it disturbs your whole accounts. 
At the same time, I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that there will be ex- 
penditure required for increase of plant 
for the extended Service, though possibly 
not quite so large in amount as it has 
been within the last two years. I would 
suggest to him the reconsideration of the 
proportion charged to the Telegraph Ser- 
vice and that charged to the Post Office 
in the sense in which I have spoken. I 
think a larger proportion ought to be 
charged to the Postal Service, and a 
less proportion to the Telegraph Ser- 
vice. The fact is that the profits on 
the postal part of the Service have 
been much larger of late years than 
those from the Telegraph Service, and 
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can bear much more easily a high 
charge of this kind. 

Mr. DE LISLE(Leicestershire, Mid): 
Some of us on this side of the House 
are really anxious to see economy much 
more carried out, provided this can be 
done with due regard to public effi- 
ciency. I, for one, should like to see 
Her Majesty’s Post Office take steps 
to get rid of the anomalous state of 
things under which the telegrams of 
private individuals cost the country 
something like £500,000 a-year. [ 
should like to see the scheme proposed by 
the hon. Member for Canterbury (Mr. 
Henniker Heaton) carried out—namely, 
the adoption of a system of Imperial 
ld. postage. I think this would make 
emigration to the Colonies more easy 
and popular, and this would be an 
enormous economical advantage; and 
as I am not in the habit of making a 
criticism upon an existing state of 
things, unless I am in my own mind 
prepared with a scheme by which I con- 
sider a re-arrangement could be carried 
out, and am able to suggest a remedy, 
I would propose that it might he worth 
while to take into consideration the 
abolition of what is called the $d. per 
word system of charge for telegraphing. 
At present, for every word after the first 
12, $d. is charged; but I would propose 
that the sum in future should be 1d.— 
i.¢., for every two words or part of two 
words. This would be to the advantage 
of the Post Office. It would save the 
clerks the troublesome 3d. calculations, 
and the public some inconvenience—at 
some slight costitistrue. I wouldsuggest, 
therefore, that the Post Office should take 
into consideration whether it would not 
be as well again to examine the tariffs. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General does not anticipate for some 

ears that there will be a saving in this 
totane. He cannot expect to carry 
out any reforms unless they are estab- 
lished upon a real sound financial basis, 
and I hope that next year Her Majesty’s 
Government will see their way to adopt 
this system I propose, or some other, 
which will wipe off this State subsidy of 
£500,000 to those who use the tele- 
graphs. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.): The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to think 
that the adoption of the suggestion I 
made with regard to night telegrams 
would involve considerable risk of ex- 
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penditure and consequent loss; but I do 
not think he is quite right in that 
matter. I would suggest, if he fears 
that result, that he should charge for the 
messages I refer to the same as he 
charges for day messages at present. 
Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): As 
to the very great advantage which is de- 
rived by those who live in America from 
the system ofnight messagesI wish tosay 
a word. I agree with the hon. Member 
who has just sat down in thinking that 
the plan he proposes could be put into 
practice at an early stage and without 
any loss to the Revenue at all. The 
lowest charge now made for a telegram 
is 6¢.; and if night messages were in- 
troduced, and if double the number of 
words were sent for 6d., no loss would 
be incurred by the Postal Authorities on 
messages of this kind. The cost of 
delivery for a message of double length 
is absolutely the same as that of the 
shorter message, and messages taken 
in this way would only be delivered on 
the following morning, although they 
would be transmitted at a time when 
the wires were free, and consequently 
without interfering with ordinary mes- 
sages. I think, under any circumstances, 
an experiment with regard to night 
messages might be tried. That it would 
be an advantage to the public generally, 
and also to the Revenue, I have no 
doubt. I trust it will be tried, and tried 
at an early date. Iam sure it will be 
found beneficial to places at consider- 
able distances and across country—for 
instance, from Belfast to Hull or Cork 
to Glasgow, or from London to Galway 
and Derry, or to and from any place 
where letters have to leave early, 
and can only be delivered late on the 
following day. Persons engaged in 
commercial pursuits would find a system 
of this kind of great value and advan- 
tage, and I hope the Pustmaster Gene- 
ral will take the matter into his early 
consideration and endeavour to carry out 
the suggestion which has been made. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’’—( Air. Jackson, ) 
—put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bmu 241.] 


(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Jackson.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Sm WILLIAM HAROCOURT(Derby): 
This Bill and the Bill that follows—the 
National Debt Bill—practically go to- 
gether. The arrangements made under 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
as to the diminution of taxation really 
involve the provisions made with refer- 
ence to the Debt in the Bill which will 
immediately follow. Now, I am per- 
fectly well aware that when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposes a reduc- 
tion of taxation he is certain to carry his 
Bill, whatever it maybe. Therefore, it 
is not with the least hope of successfully 
opposing this Bill, or even with the in- 
tention of opposing it, that I propose to 
make some remarks on the arrangements 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has laid before the House and the coun- 
try. The only proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman to which I mean to call atten- 
tion is his proposal to diminish the 
annual provision for the reduction of the 
Debt. have seen that proposal, I 
must confess, with great regret and con- 
siderable alarm in regard to its effects in 
the future. I do not know whether the 
Treasury Minute on this subject has 
been presented to the House; but, at all 
events, by the courtesy of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I have had a copy of 
it, and I have no doubt that it is either 
now or soon will be befo:re the House. 
It is perfectly well known to the House 
that provision was made in 1875 by Sir 
Stafford Northcote whereby a sum of 
£28,000,000 was set apart for the ser- 
vice of the Debt. A portion of that sum, 
amounting to about £6,000,000 out of the 
ordinary Revenue, together with an ad- 
ditional £1,000,000 or thereabouts from 
other sources, was set apart to theamount 
of something like £7,000,000 annually 
for the discharge of Debt ; the difference 
between that and £28,000,000 being the 
sum necessarily paid annually to the pub- 
lic creditors as interest on the Debt. That 
is to say, about £21,000,000 is what we 
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have to pay for the interest on the Debt; 
and £7,000,000 would be that which has 
been appropriated for the purpose of the 
liquidation of Debt. Now, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his speech on the 
Budget and in the Treasury Minute, has 
endeavoured to reconcile his present 
proposal with the scheme of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, by diving into the financial 
conscience of Sir Stafford Northcote and 
saying that his proposal was made in a 
totally different fiscal condition of things 
from that which now exists. He says 
that Sir Stafford Northcote thought that 
a growth of Revenue might be presumed, 
and anticipated that the Revenue would 
increase at a rate at least equal to the 
rate at which the population was increas- 
ing. And the right hon. Gentleman 
says that in the event of any material 
alteration in the circumstances of the 
country Sir Stafford Northcote contem- 
plated a modification of his proposal, 
which was made on the assumption 
that he could depend on the growth of 
the Revenue being maintained. The 
argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, therefore, is that Sir Stafford 
Northcote anticipated a growth of the 
Revenue which has not taken place, 
and that, therefore, under present cir- 
cumstances, he would not have main- 
tained the proposal he made in 1875, 
but would have modified it by reducing 
the sum applicable to the liquidation of 
Debt. y answer is, that the right 
hor. Gentleman’s hypothesis is abso- 
lutely negatived by the conduct of Sir 
Stafford Northcote himself. Sir Stafford 
Northcote remained responsible for the 
finances of the country for five years 
after 1875—that is to the spring of 1880. 
Now, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has said that the Revenue—I am now 
speaking of the Revenue apart from 
the Income Tax—has not increased ac- 
cording to the rate at which population 
has increased. It has, however, actually 
increased. The Revenue, apart from 
Income Tax is now higher than the 
Revenue was in the time of Sir Stafford 
Northcote by nearly £2,000,000. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has left 
out of his calculations all the sources 
of Revenue not derived from taxes. 
But he should not have omitted the 
Revenue from the Post Office, which is 
now higher than it was in 1875. That 
is money which is available for the pur- 
poses of the country, and should be taken 
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into the calculation of Revenue. The 
yield of the taxes, exclusive of Income 
Tax, is now £1,200,000 higher than 
it was in 1875. If to this you add 
£500,000 for the increased receipt from 
the Postal Service, you have an in- 
creased Revenue available for the pur- 
poses of the country of £1,700,000. 
Therefore, you have a higher Revenue 
than you had in the time of Sir Stafford 
Northcote when he made his proposals 
for the reduction of Debt; and now I 
want to test the theory of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that Sir Stafford North- 
cote, if he had found the Revenue 
diminishing and the Expenditure in- 
creasing, would have diminished the 
charge for the reduction of the Debt. 
Now, in 1880 there was a diminution in 
the receipts from Excise of £2,000,000. 
That is to say, the receipts from the 
Excise had fallen from £27,000,000 to 
£25,000,000; and, consequently, Sir 
Stafford Northcote was face to face with 
the very state of things which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer speaks of as a 
failure in the ordinary Revenue. In 
1875, the Customs and Excise together 
produced £46,846,000. In 1880, they 
only produced £44,695,000; so that 
there was a falling off in these two 
sources of Revenue taken together of 
£2,000,000. If, then, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s theory of the views of 
Sir Stafford Northcote were true, Sir 
Stafford Northcote should have come 
furward and said that the ordinary 
Revenue was falling, and that another 
very important thing had taken place 
—that in consequence of the Eastern 
policy of the Government, the Expendi- 
ture had increased from £65,000,000 to 
£75,000,000 ; that there was, therefore, 
au increase of Expenditure of £10,000,000 
between these two periods of 1875 and 
1880, and a falling off in the Revenue 
from Customs and Excise of £2,000,000. 
And then, according to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford North- 
cote should have said—‘‘The circum- 
stances under which I made that pro- 
posal for the reduction of Debt in 1875 
no longer exist; the fiscal circumstances 
of the country are changed, and, there- 
fore, I do not think it fit and proper to 
call on the country to appropriate the 
same sum to the liquidation of Debt.” 
Well, was that the course which Sir 
Stafford Northcote actually did take? 
On the contrary, in 1877, instead of 
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diminishing the fund set apart for the 
reduction of Debt, he added 1d. to the 
Income Tax; and in 1880, in the last 
Budget which he produced under the 
circumstances to which I have alluded, 
he added £750,000 to the Tobacco Duty, 
while obtaining an additional sum of 
£100,000 from the Dog Licences; and 
this, together with an increase of 
£3,600,000 on the Income Tax, made 
nearly £5,000,000 additional taxation 
which he imposed, while retaining the 
£28,000,000 for the liquidation of the 
Debt. Therefore, I say that in answer 
to the theory of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that Sir Stafford Northcote 
would have departed from the rule he 
laid down, in consequence of the changed 
fiscal circumstances of the country, we 
have the practice of Sir Stafford North- 
cote; for, under circumstances more un- 
favourable than the circumstances in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now finds himself, he abided by his 
figure of £28,000,000 for the liquidation 
of Debt, and met the demand upon him 
by increased taxation. Sir Stafford 
Northcote did this, moreover, at a time 
when there was accumulated deficits for 
three years amounting to £8,000,000, 
which were left to be funded; and yet, 
in spite of that, he made no diminution 
in the provision for the liquidation of 
Debt. Kis successors adopted his policy, 
and they loyally adhered to it. They 
insisted, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
and nothwithstanding the growth of the 
Expenditure, in maintaining the pro- 
visions for the liquidation of the Debt. 
I do not think that, on this side of the 
House, we have anything to be ashamed 
of in the course we have taken in refer- 
ence to the liquidation of Debt. In 1874, 
the Debt stood, according to the figures 

iven in Sir John Lubbock’s Return at 

760,000,000. In 1887, it stands at 
£705,000,000. There has been, therefore, 
in that period from 1874 to 1887 a reduc- 
tion of £55,000,000 on the Debt. That 
period was pretty nearly divided between 
the Administration of Lord Beaconsfield 
and the Administration ofthe right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone)—giving about six years to 
each Party—and out of this £55,000,000, 
£19,000,000 was paid off by the Conser- 
vative Administration and £36,000,000 
by the Liberal Administration, through 
the sums appropriated to the reduction 
of Debt. But it will be said—“ In 1885 
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you suspended the Sinking Fund alto- 
gether.” No doubt we did, under the 
pressure of the great demand which the 
unfortunate Egyptian War brought upon 
us. There wasa proposal then made by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers), which was 
fatal to that Government. I shall, how- 
ever, always maintain that it was a cou- 
rageous proposal founded on sound 
finance. It was a proposal to meet the 
demands on the Exchequer by a com- 
bined appeal to direct and indirect taxa- 
tion. It afforded, however, a tempting 
opportunity to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by rejecting the increased taxation 
of beer and spirits. I said then, and I 
repeat it now, that in rejecting that pro- 
posal a fatal blow was struck at the 
sources of Revenue ; because the adop- 
tion of the proposition of the right hon. 
Member for Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), which overthrew the Government 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), made it 
almost impossible for any future Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer to make any 
proposal for the increase of indirect 
taxation. A still more fatal blow is 
struck at our fiscal system by the pro- 
= of the present Chancellor of the 

xchequor. The first Government of 
Lord Salisbury struck a blow at indirect 
taxation. The second has struck a blow 
at the provision for the reduction of 
Debt. For 10 years the system inaugu- 
rated by Sir Stafford Northcote has 
been pursued partly by himself and still 
more extensively by his successors. We 
were obliged, it is true, in 1885 to sus- 
pend the provision for the Sinking Fund 
for a single year. But in the following 
year it was my duty to consider what 
should be done, and I then determined 
to restore the system in integro and to 
re-instate the Terminable Annuities. 
What could have been easier than for me 
last year to have adopted the view of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and said, 
“Times are changed since the time of 
Sir Stafford Northcote. The Income 
Tax is much higher. It is perfectly 
easy by reducing the provision for the 
Debt by £4,000,000 to take 2d. off the 
Income Tax;” or I might have gone 
further and taken 3d. off the Income 
Tax by using £6,000,000 of the sum set 
apart for reduction of Debt for that 
purpose. But I thought this would be 
unsonnd finance; and I, therefore, re- 
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sisted the temptation to make any pro- 
posal of that kind. It is true I made 
a temporary provision—there being an 
apparent deficit at that time in the 
Budget—to suspend some of the smaller 
Sinking Funds in order to meet that 
deficit. I might have made the Bill 
for that purpose contingent on the neces- 
sity arising. As a matter of fact, the 
necessity did not arise. It was not 
necessary to divert that money at all. 
The Revenue fortunately increased, and 
the Revenue of the year was sufficient 
to meet the Expenditure of the year 
without interfering with the provision 
for the reduction of Debt. The money 
suspended under the new Sinking Fund 
came back under the old Sinking Furd 
in the form of a surplus. Therefore, the 
whole amount appropriated under Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s system to the liqui- 
dation of Debt was actually applied last 
yeartothat purpose—at all events, within 
a fewthousand pounds. That wasthecon- 
dition of things which the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had to deal with. 
But he was mvre fortunate than I was, 
for in consequence of the improvement 
in the Revenue, he was in possession of 
a surplus; and yet, not having to en- 
counter a deficit as I had in 1886, 
he has come forward and proposed 
to diminish by £2,000,000 the provision 
for the liquidation of the Debt. Letme 
read a sentence from Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s speech, in which he said that 
under changed conditions of things a 
changed policy might be followed. I 
have shown that under a changed con- 
dition of things, more serious than that 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has to dea) with, Sir Stafford Northcote 
adhered to his plan. But there was one 
sentence in the speech to which I have 
referred of which I will remind the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
Stafford Northcote said— 

“T may be told—‘ Do, please; but you 
will never be able to bind future Parlia- 
ments; and the very first time that a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wants to raise an ad- 
ditional Revenue, without increasing taxation, 
he will put an end to your Sinking Fund, and 
will shatter all your dreams of reducing the 
National Debt by some hundreds of millions.’” 


But, said Sir Stafford Northcote— 


“Few Chancellors of the Exchequer would 
like to come down to this House and propose 
the repeal of an Act of Parliament establish- 
ing a Sinking Fund of this character, on the 
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plea that they did not like to increase the 
taxation of the country.””"—(3 Hansard, [223] 
1043-4.) 

He did not contemplate that a Chap- 
cellor of the Exchequer would come and 
propose to suspend the Sinking Fund 
in order to reduce taxation. Undoubt- 
edly the reasons which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has given for his pro- 
posal are not such as would have in- 
duced Sir Stafford Northcvte, in 1880, to 
depart from the course he then adopted 
of increasing the taxation of the coun- 
try by £5,000,000. When he originally 
brought forward his proposal for the 
reduction of the Debt, Sir Stafford 
Northcote said that we were then only 
paying £26,000,000 for the service of 
the Debt. He added that that was the 
lowest sum ever devoted to this purpose, 
and he remarked that he thought it 
unfit, and, indeed, unworthy of this 
country, that so small a sum should be 
thus appropriated. He reminded the 
Honse, at the same time, that our 
ancestors, in former days, had paid 
£28,000,000—or even more. When the 
Funded Debt, at the end of the great war 
in 1817, was upwards of £800,000,000, 
and the long annuities were in existence, 
the amount paid by this country—with 
its small population, and its very small 
weaith compared with that which we 
now enjoy—for the service of the Debt 
was £35,000,000. When you consider 
that the country, then impoverished 
by war, and with its comparatively 
small population, was able to devote 
£35,000,000 to the service of the Debt, 
the fact that we now shrink from appro- 
priating £28,000,000 to the same ob- 
ject seems to show that we are rather 
wanting in financial courage. The pro- 
posal before us, let it be remembered, is 
a proposal made by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having a surplus in his hands 
todealwith. Under those circumstances 
he comes forward, and, for the purposes 
of a popular \Budget, he throws away 
the provision for the liquidation of Debt 
while he is actually in the possession of 
a surplus. What is the inevitable con- 
sequence of that? Why, no future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer can ever resist 
following such an example. Every argu- 
ment the right hon. Gentleman has used 
in defence of his present proposal is 
equally applicable to the remaining 
£5,000,000 still devoted to the reduction 
of Debt. The right hon. Gentleman can 
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say next year, or any future Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer can say—‘‘ The 
Revenue is not increasing as much as 
Sir Stafford Northcote expected, there- 
fore, let us take off £2,000,000 more. 
In the time of Sir Stafford Northcote 
the Income Tax was 2d. in the pound, 
it is now 7d., therefore, let us again 
diminish the taxation imposed for the 
reduction of Debt. There is no virtue in 
this £26,000,000 higher than the virtue 
which applied to the £28,000,000. You 
have begun a descending scale, where 
there is no means of stopping. It is 
like breaking a hole in a dam, through 
which the water pours, and the breach 
becomes greater and greater ; and it will 
be absolutely impossible in the future 
to defend any provision for the liquida- 
tion of Debt. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the future will always be able 
to use the same arguments which the 
right hon. Gentleman has employed. The 
arrangement made by Sir Stafford 
Northcote has, in my opinion, at once 
and for ever gone by the board. I 
have another great objection to this 
system of finance. I can only describe 
it as extravagance made easy. I am 
happy to hear that a single voice—that 
of the last Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
is crying in the Tory wilderness for eco- 
nomy; but it meets with no response, least 
of all from the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The whole of this arrange- 
ment is not due to any deficiency of Re- 
venue. I haveshown youthatthe Revenue 
of thiscountry hasincreased since the time 
of Sir Stafford Northcote. What has, 
also, increased inaterrible ratioisthe Ex- 
penditure of the country. I am afraid, 
moreover, that we have now a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who is favour- 
able to an increase in our Expenditure. 
My right hon. Friend, when he sat be- 
hind us, was the advocate of great mili- 
tary and naval establishments, and of 
the policy which requires great military 
and naval establishments; and when 
you have a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer favourable to a policy which re- 
quires great military and naval estab- 
lishments, and ready to meet their cost 
by proposals for cutting down the sum 
available for the liquidation of Debt, 
the final result must inevitably be most 
serious to the finances of the country. A 
few years will removethe £5,000,000 now 
remaining for the liquidation of Debt. 
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help following the example of the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
when you have swallowed up that 
£5,000,000, what remains? Why, the 

roposal you have heard from the First 
Pord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton). The suggestion that you 
should borrow money on Terminable 
Annuities to meet your naval and mili- 
tary expenditure will be repeated. Re- 
collect we have already had proposals 
from the Benches opposite for borrowing 
£5,000,000 to meet that expenditure. 
With this policy of large expenditure 
thus encouraged, you will not only get 
rid of the provision for the reduction of 
Debt; but you will have a system of 
borrowing on Terminable Annuities, in 
time of peace, in order to meet your in- 
creased Expenditure. That is the system 
which my right hon. Friend has inaugu- 
rated. For every reason I deeply regret 
this proposal. I regret it not merely for 
the £2,000,000 which it has put an end 
to, as a provision for the liquidation of 
Debt. I regret it still more on account 
of the fatal example which it sets for 
further progress in the same direction. 
But I regret it most of all because it is 
the greatest encouragement yet given to 
that system of extravagance which we 
should set our faces against. If the 
public agree to the suspension of the 
provision for the reduction of Debt in 
order to keep up military and naval 
establishments at their present unneces- 
sary height, and to relieve the people 
from the inconvenience this may cause in 
the form of taxation; and if they do this 
by either cutting down the provision for 
the discharge of Debt, or by assenting to 
proposals such as that made by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty for borrowing 
money on ‘Terminable Annuities to 
carry on this expenditure in time of 
peace, then it is clear that we are creating 
Debt as much as we should do by bor- 
rowing money. It was an established 
principle, when wars were more frequent 
than they are at present, that you should 
in time of peace pay off the Debt which 
you incurred in time of war. Well, with 
the unhappy interval of the Crimean 
War, we have had 70 years of peace 
since the Great War. How much Debt 
have you discharged since the close 
of the Great War? The Debt which 
then stood at between £800,000,000 
and £900,000,000, now stands at 


No future Chancellor of the Exchequer— | £700,000,000. That is to cay you have 


I care not to what Party he belong—can 
Sir William Harcourt 


not discharged one-fourth of that Debt 
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in 70 years, which have been years of 
peace, except for the unfortunate inter- 
val of the Crimean War. The debt in- 
curred in the Crimean War has since 
been discharged; but the efforts we have 
made in a time of unexampled peace and 
prosperity to reduce the main body of 
the National Debt are really insignifi- 
cant. I have alluded to the sacrifices 
our ancestors made under very much 
more unfavourable circumstances. And 
yet we declare ourselves incapable of 
making anything like the sacrifices they 
made. We are now called on to pay 
£10,000,000 less for the service of the 
Debt than our ancestors paid in 1817. 
I do not-think that is to the credit of a 
country with the wealth and the re- 
sources of this country. These financial 
proposals of the Government seem to me 
to depart altogether from the sound prin- 
ciples of finance established by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote and carried out by his 
successors, and I am afraid those prin- 
ciples have now been fatally broken 
down by the present Government. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
should like to say a word on this Bill, 
and on that which is connected with it. 
I think it is a grievous mistake to reduce 
the amount set apart for the liquidation 
of the National Debt. I think that what 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
said is practically correct—that at the 
period we now have of complete peace, 
of great riches, and of comparative pros- 
perity, it does seem a great misfortune 
that we cannot continue to reduce the 
Debt by the old Sinking Fund amount. 
We know that if a period of war should 
arise we should in a few months add to 
the Debt a very large sum indeed, and 
this consideration alone, to my mind, is 
of great weight in pursuing a policy of 
reduction of debt when we can doso. In 
reference to the present proposals of the 
Government for meeting the Expenditure 
of the country, I would ask first whether 
these proposals will promote economy ? 
I believe the country demands a very 
large amount of economy. I would not 
talk of knocking off £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 at a sweep without knowing 
the details; but I believe the country 
demands that there should be an ex- 
haustive and extensive system of com- 
plete economy. And I am sure that no 
Party will remain in favour with the 
country unless it manages to reduce the 
enormously increasing taxation of the 
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people. I do not wish to dwell now on 
the Military and Naval administration. 
A great deal has been said about that; 
but I believe that, without doubt, an 
efficient system of Military and Naval 
expenditure might reduce considerably 
the Votes for the Army and Navy. The 
key-note of economy in the Army and 
Navy seems, however, to be the policy 
which the Army and the Navy are 
employed to carry out. If the Army 
and Navy are regarded solely as means 
of protection, and not of defiance, 
then I believe that a great deal 
of economy might be exercised; and 
if this principle is adhered to, as 
I believe it will be by the present 
Government, I have no doubt but that, 
in a year or two, considerable reduc- 
tions will be made in our Army and 
Navy expenditure. But there is an- 
other source of economy which I should 
like to speak of, though at this time of 
night I am not able to go into it at great 
length. I think, however, that it is 
necessary we should note the increase in 
the expense of the different Departments 
of the country in the present year as 
compared with previous years. It has 
been my fortune to spend 20 years of 
my life in the Public Service, of 
which I can, therefore, speak with 
some krowledge; and I am convinced 
that with care considerable reductions 
might be made in our Public Establish- 
ments. The expenditure, for instance, 
under the head of Works and Buildings, 
has increased enormously during the 
last 30 or 40 years. We have now an 
expenditure of £1,700,000 on public 
works and buildings. Twenty years 
ago it was £900,000; 30 years ago it 
was £800,000 ; 40 years agoit was only 
£500,000; therefore, the expenditure 
on this Vote has increased more than 
threefold in 40 years. I will not say 
that it is unreasonable that there 
should be some increase under this head 
of Expenditure. But when we go back 
to 1848, and see that the Vote for that 
year included £150,000 for the Houses 
of Parliament, £100,000 for the Cale- 
donian Canal, and other liabilities that 
are not now pressing on us, it will be 
found that the Vote for Public Works for 
that year was in reality only about one- 
eighth of what it is now. That does, I 
think, show that there has, in respect of 
this Vote, been an undue increase of 
expenditure. There is, indeed, I fear, 
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in every direction a system of getting 
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of the Imperial Debt, but we are adding 


more money out of the Imperial Exche- | every year £10,000,000 to the local debt 


quer, and I think we should support the 
Government in resisting this tendency. 
Take the Departments of Law and 
Justice, the expenditure on which has 
grown so much of recent years that it 
is now £6,250,000. In 1878 it was only 
£5,000,000 ; in 1868 it was £3,000,000 ; 
in 1858 it was £2,250,000; and in 1848 
it was just over £1,000,000. Therefore, 
Law and Justice now cost more than 
sixfold as much as they did 40 years 
ago. Now, I do not say that we do not 
get a benefit out of this expenditure. 
on Law and Justice. But the figures 
I have given show that the whole ten- 
dency and tone of expenditure is to in- 
crease out of proportion to the benefits 
derived ; and whatI regret in the present 
financial arrangements for the year is 
that the Budget has not dealt with this 
great question, but has found money 
for a reduction of taxation, not 
by a reduction of expenditure so much 
as by reducing the Sinking Fund 
by £2,000,000. Then closely allied 
to this subject is the increase of 
local taxation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes in his Budget to 
give £320,000 from Imperial taxation in 
aid of local taxation, Now, in my opi- 
nion, that money will be practically 
thrown away. It can do no good tothe 
localities, for when it is worked out it 
only amounts to 6d. on each acre in the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Chaplin) who usually sits in this 
seat expressed gratitude for this dona- 
tion in the present depressed state of 
agriculture ; but 6d. an acre will not set 
the farmers on their legs. It is a mere 
drop in the bucket, and absolutely use- 
less as a means for putting things right. 
I regret, therefore, that this grant has 
been made. Grants in aid of local 
taxation have increased largely of recent 
years; but local taxation has not been 
reduced. In fact, it may almost be 
said that the more you give to 
localities out of the Imperial Exchequer, 
the greater the ratio in which local 
expenditure increases. The system of 
granting aid to localities impoverishes 
the Imperial Exchequer, while it tends 
not to reduce local taxation, but 
usually to increase it. Then there is 
the growth of local debt along with the 
increase of local taxation. We think a 


great deal of paying off £5,000,000a-year | 


Mr. Bartley 





of the country. We ought to consider 
very carefully the growth of the local 
debt in regard to the Imperial Debt. It 
is indeed so closely allied to it that we 
cannot help considering it in connection 
with this Budget. The local debt is now 
growing, as I have said, at the rate of 
something like £10,000,000 a-year; and 
in the last 10 years, although the Na- 
tional Debt ‘has decreased, the local debt 
has so largely increased that the two 
together have increased since 1875 to 
the extent of £50,000,000. Taking the 
National and the local debts together, 
the total indebtedness of the courtry was 
in 1875 £861,000,000, while in 1884 it 
was £911,000,000. Therefore the Debt 
of the country has increased in 10 years, 
as I have already said, by £50,000,000. 
Of course, some of this increase is for 
purposes that ought to be remunerative; 
but still, this increased burden of taxa- 
tion is growing rapidly, and undoubtedly 
there was in the present year an oppor- 
tunity of doing something to reduce this 
heavy burden by stringent economy. 
The present Budget is very popular, 
because it reduces the Income Tax ; 
and although we are all gratified at the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reducing 
the Income Tax by 1d., and, in fact, 
hoped it would have been more thau 1d., 
yet I think this should have been done 
without reducing the Sinking Fund, but 
by promoting economy in the various De- 
partments. I must say that I think that 
with the present wealthy condition of 
the country reduction of taxation should 
not have been secured by reducing the 
Sinking Fund for the reduction of the 
National Debt, which I consider ought 
to be reduced at least as fast in the 
future as was contemplated by Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s scheme. In my 
opinion, £7,000,000 is the least we 
should pay annually for the reduction 
of Debt. I must say that I think, espe- 
cially looking to the example of Ame- 
rica, we should face with courage the 
subject of the reduction of the National 
Debt; and this we can only effectually 
do by a permanent reduction in the 
National Expenditure. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Speaker, I do 
not at all complain of the speech just 
made by my hon. Friend the Member 
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for North Islington (Mr. Bartley). I 
am glad to see that he is an advocate of 
economy, and that he is one likely to 
support the Government in resisting the 
multitudinous attacks which are made 
on the Treasury, and which, I am bound 
to say, receive in the abstract much sup- 
port in this House. It is the duty of 
those who sit on this Bench—and I am 
glad to say that in the fulfilment of that 
duty we have the support of a former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William 
Harcourt) who sits opposite-—to defend 
the public purse in several directions. 
My hon. Friend the Member for North 
Islington has mixed up several ques- 
tions. He was, however, anxious to 
bring forward the growing and im- 
portant question of the increase of the 
local debt, and I am glad that he has 
done so, although it is scarcely ad rem 
in connection with the present subject. 
There is no doubt it is a matter which 
deserves the greatest attention. I am 
glad to hail my hon. Friend as a fellow 
worker, because I think I was one of 
the first in this House who called atten- 
tion to the increase of the local debt, and 
who warned the public and the House 
of the great dangers which it involves. 
It is a very easy way of carrying out 
local improvement and of meeting other 
local demands to create local debts; but 
it is a dangerous tendency which re- 
quires to be carefully watched. As my 
hon. Friend has said, you cannot properly 
separate the local debt and the National 
Debt. They must be reckoned together 
when you deal with the indebtedness 
of the country. The growing amount 
of these local debts is a matter of very 
considerable Imperial as well as local 
importance; and am, therefore, 
glad that my hon. Friend has intro- 
duced the subject. But I would point 
out that there is nothing in the finan- 
cial plans of the Government which 
in the slightest degree militates against 
watchfulness in that respect. We do 
not touch the local debt. What we 
touch is merely the indebtedness in re- 
spect of advances from Imperial funds 
for local purposes, such indebtedness 
having, we think, been advancing with 
too rapid strides. I have already called 
attention to the necessity for checking 
these local loans. It is within the know- 
ledge of the House that pressure is fre- 
quently put upon us to increase the 
assistance given to localities for every 
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possible purpose. In this connection I 
will recall to my hon. Friend’s (Mr. 
Bartley’s) recollection the remarks I 
made in my Budget speech with refer- 
ence to the growing expenditure of the 
Civil Service. My hon. Friend has 
made a contrast between the Expendi- 
ture now and the Expenditure in 1848. 
I remember that, in a former speech, I 
drew a comparison between the Ex- 
penditure now and that in 1868. I 
pointed out that the entire increase in 
the Expenditure was due, not to the in- 
creased extravagance of the Government 
in enlarging establishments, but to the 
action of the House in passing Resolu- 
tion after Resolution and law after law, 
involving additional expenditure in every 
possible direction. It is of no great 
service to call attention to the increase 
of Expenditure unless it is pointed out 
why and how that increased Expendi- 
ture has arisen ; and I think that, in my 
Budget speech, I proved conclusively the 
mode in which it has arisen, and the 
circumstances to which it is due. There 
has been no great increase in the cost 
of administration. The great Depart- 
ments are administered at about the 
same cost now as they were 20 years 
ago. The increased cost comes from the 
fresh duties day by day imposed on the 
Government, frequently against the wish 
of the Government itself. Again, you 
cannot entirely leave out of considera- 
tion the immense growth of the popula- 
tion since 1848. If the population has 
grown, of course the cost of education, 
of the administration of the law, and 
of many other things, has also in- 
creased. Why, in regard to the very 
service of the Post Office, the cost of 
which has risen now to £8,000,000, com- 
pared with a very much smaller sum in 
1848, that is an increase on which the 
House prides itself as showing the enor- 
mous services rendered by the Post Office 
to the public; and yet my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bartley) cited the growth of that 
expenditure as an instance of the great 
increases which have taken place. At 
the same time, I do not complain of the 
course which has been taken by my 
hon. Friend. I myself was anxious to 
call attention to the growing Expendi- 
ture of the country in submitting my 
financial proposals, and I shall certainly 
not object to the criticisms of any hon. 
Member in that direction. But I do 
not think my hon. Friend can fairly say 
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he would have preferred that I should 
have handled these matters in my Budget 
proposals, so as to reduce the total of the 
financial plan whichit has been my honour 
to propose to the House. No doubt, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has, and 
ought to have, a considerable voice in 
regard to the Estimates; but still the 
Estimates are not to the same extent in 
the hands and on the responsibility of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
those proposals he has to make in order 
to meet the aggregate amount of Ex- 
penditure. It is the duty of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to object to any 
needless expenditure, and to use his 
whole influence in cutting down such 
expenditure; but, at the same time, it 
cannot be said that in his Budget pro- 
posals he can produce a revolution in 
the whole of the Estimates submitted to 
the House. I come now to the speech 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) oppo- 
site, and I will deal first with that por- 
tion of it which resembled the speech of 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley), and which dealt 
with the Budget in its relation to Expen- 
diture. My right hon. Friend called my 
proposals, I think, an encouragement 
to extravagance, and he reminded the 
House, or suggested to the House, that 
I had been in favour of large establish- 
ments when I sat on those Benches. I 
do not know whether I understood my 
right hon. Friend aright. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT( Derby): 
I have always understood that my right 
hon. Friend was a great supporter, 
when he sat behind our Government, of 
what was called a spirited foreign 
policy, and what is sometimes called a 
Jingo policy. 

Mr. GUSCHEN : No; my right hon. 
Friend went further thanthat. He said 
I was in favour of great establishments, 
and that I had not been entrusted by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W.E. Gladstone) with 

reat Departments in his Government. 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I was 
speaking of later times. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Well, my right hon. 
Friend wishes to escape from that point. 
In a very late time I think that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian would not have objected to en- 
trust a large Department to my care. 
I do not think it is necessary to refer 
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to such a matter, and I have been led to 
make the remark simply because my 
right hon. Friend pressed his observa- 
tion, and said that, even in recent times, 
I was not to be trusted on the subject 
of great establishments. I certainly go 
as far asthis. I think that any exces- 
sive measures of reduction which lead to 
a sudden increase of expenditure the 
moment the first danger arises, is a 
dangerous policy. We have several 
times had experience of this. After 
great reductions have been made, if 
there has been even a moderate panic, 
Votes of Credit have been proposed in 
order to obtain an increase of stores, 
which have been allowed to sink too 
low. That, I think, to be an extrava- 
gant way of conducting the national 
finances. But I can assure my right 
hon. Friend (Sir William Harcourt), 
that both my right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) and my noble Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) are, like myself, entirely in 
accord with him in wishing to make re- 
ductions wherever it is possible in the 
Establishments. My right hon. Friend 
(Sir William Harcourt) said that there 
was a solitary voice crying out for 
economy; but I think my right hon. 
Friend will see that the attacks which 
have been made upon the Department 
have involved, to a great extent, the 
action, not only of the present Govern- 
ment, but of the Government of which 
he was himself a Member, and that 
many of the mistakes alleged to have 
been committed have been committed, 
and most of the money alleged to have 
been wasted has been spent, either for 
good or for evil, under the auspices of 
the Cabinet of which my right hon. 
Friend was a Member, and during part 
of the existence of which he occupied 
the position that I hold now. But I do 
not complain in the slightest degree of 
my right hon. Friend’s remarks in that 
direction. I certainly wish to do him 
this justice. I speak as having succeeded 
him at the Treasury, although not as 
his immediate Successor. I am per- 
fectly certain that there never has been 
a more sincere champion of economy 
than my right hon. Friend (Sir William 
Harcourt), and I would not hold him 
responsible fur any extravagance which 
has been committed. But when my 
right hon. Friend sees that the Govern- 
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ment of which he was a Member is itself 
exposed to the charges which have been 
made, and that it is accused of having 
fallen into several errors and of having 
spent money which may be proved to 
have been wasted, I hope he will be a 
little charitable in judging of those who 
now occupy the place which he formerly 
held. In regard to the point my right 
hon. Friend raised in reference to the 
suspension of the Sinking Fund, and to 
the remarks he made with regard to Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s position, I may say 
that I do not object to criticism which 
has for its object the strengthening of 
the hands of the Government with refer- 
ence to setting aside a large sum for the 
payment of the National Debt. But I 
do not think my right hon. Friend was 
justified in saying that, because the sum 
has been diminished, we have, there- 
fore, overthrown the whole of the prin- 
ciple. I stated, in making my Budget 
proposals, that if the Sinking Fund 
would have been endangered by them, 
I should have been the last man 
to bring them forward. My right hon. 
Friend mentioned the fact that even in 
_ 1880 Sir Stafford Northcote did not 

touch the Sinking Fund. But I will call 
my right hon. Friend’s attention to this 
point. If this had been an exceptional 
year; if there had been two or three 
previous years which showed different 
symptoms from the present year, I cer- 
tainly should not have consented to sus- 
pend any portion of the Sinking Fund, 
and I certainly think that Sir Stafford 
Northcote was quite justified in not sus- 
pending it in 1880. He had then had 
an experience of five years, and it was 
hoped from year to year that the stagna- 
tion of Revenue which was then wit- 
nessed was only temporary. We were 
all lothe to believe that the stagnation 
was of anything like a permanent cha- 
racter. But seven more years have now 
passed, and they all tell the same tale, 
and all teach the same lesson. We have 
now arrived at a point at which, with 
the Income Tax at 8d., we are at liberty 
to contrast the state of things with that 
which existed when Sir Statford North- 
cote made his proposals. My right hon. 
Friend (Sir William Harcourt) has re- 
ferred to the statistics I quoted to show 
that there had been no growth in the 
Revenue at all paralleled with the 
growth in the population. My right 
hon. Friend seemed to be unaware why 
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I had taken a growth of 1 per cent. It 
was because I believe that the popula- 
tion increases 1 per cent. Instead of 
there having been a normal growth of 
the Revenue proportionate to the growth 
of the population, it is now seen, after 
an experience of 12 or 13 years, that the 
elasticity of Revenue which existed in 
1875, and which formed the basis of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s calculation, has en- 
tirely disappeared. I quite admit that 
the Fund ought not to have been touched 
until ample experience had been gained, 
and until it had been seen what, looking 
over a long period of years, might be 
the expectations as to the situation. 
Now, we have to face this position. 
Given the present Revenue, given the 
present Expenditure, is it right to main- 
tain the Income Tax at 8d. in order to 
pay off that amount of National Debt 
which was fixed by Sir Stafford North- 
cote as the normal amount to be paid 
off when the Income Tax stood at 2d.? I 
submit that the case is very strong in 
favour of an arrangement not for sus- 
pending the whole Fund, but for modify- 
ing the scheme and bringing it more into 
accord with the present situation. My right 
hon. Friend opposite speaks of the sacri- 
fices which were made in 1817, when the 
population was small, and the wealth of 
the country was not such as it is now. 
I would point out that at that time it 
was far more necessary to make large 
provision for reducing the National 
Debt, looking both at the rate of in- 
terest paid and the amount of the Debt, 
than it is now. With the credit of the 
country in its present position, and with 
money bearing only 3 per cent interest, 
I do not think that the provision of 
£5,000,000 a-year is inadequate. Al- 
though it is desirable, and although it 
is the duty of the country, to pay off a 
large sum every year, I believe the posi- 
tion of the country to be such that it is 
not necessary to look at the matter from 
that poiut of view. We are now pro- 
posing to set aside a sum which will pay 
off the whole of the Debt in 56 years. I 
believe that the proposals I have ven- 
tured to make are suited to the present 
circumstances of the Kingdom, and I 
should deeply regret if my right hon. 
Friend were justified in saying that the 
course I had taken had imperilled the 
Sinking Fund as regards the £5,000,000. 
If that were my conviction, if I shared 
that apprehension, I certainly should 
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not have made these proposals. I am 
glad to see the feeling which has been 
displayed, because it indicates a deter- 
mination to maintain the proposals 
which I have submitted to the House. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bitt 225.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland, The Lord 
Advocate.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Power to trustees to make 
abatement of rent). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocate, 
Amendment made, in page 1, line 9, by 
leaving out after ‘“ powers” to and 
including ‘‘ authority,” in line 12, and 
inserting— 

“conferred upon trustees by the second 
section of ‘The Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1867,’ 
in all trusts to which that section applies the 
trustees shall have power.” 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.): I 
think, Mr. Courtney, that the scope of this 
Bill might be somewhat extended. As it 
stands at present, it gives permission to 
trustees to grant reductious of rent, and 
I cannot help thinking that it ought to be 
extended so as to enable trustees to 
allow leases to be given up entirely. I 
therefore beg to move, at the end of 
Clause 2, to add the words “and to 
accept renunciations of leases of any 
such subjects.” 

Amendment proposed, at end of Clause, 
to add ‘‘and to accept renunciations of 
leases of any such subjects.”—( Jr. 
Hozier.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I 
think that these words would be a de- 
cided improvement to the Bill, and the 
Government will accept them. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Words added. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On the Motion of Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
DONALD, the following New Clause was 
agreed to:— 

(Past abatement of rent not liable to challenge.) 


“No abatement or reduction of rent, hereto- 
fore made by trustees, shall be liable to be 
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challenged, which would have been lawful if 
made after the passing hereof.” 

Mr. HOZIER: I beg to move as a 
consequential Amendment, after the word 
‘‘rent,” to insert the words ‘“‘ or accept- 
ance of renunciation of any such lease.” 


Amendment proposed to the New 
Clause, after the word ‘‘rent”’ to insert 
“or acceptance of renunciation of any 
such lease.’’—(Jfr. Hozier.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, be added to the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


CORN SALES BILL.—[Brz 91.] 
(Mr. Rankin, Sir Joseph R. Bailey, Mr. H. T. 
Davenport, Mr. Wiiliamson.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster): In moving that the Order 
for the Second Reading of this Bill 
be discharged, I would ask the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade to give the 
House someassurance, for the satisfaction 
of those who are interested in this 
subject—and they are numerous—that 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to deal with the subject at an 
early period next Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Order for the Second Reading 
be discharged.” —( Mr. Rankin.) 

Tue SECRETARY to toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): I cannot 
take upon myself to do that; but I 
may say to my hon. Friend that the 
Government hope next Session they may 
be able to deal with the subject. 

Motion agreed to. 

Order discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 
_) —— 

ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Select Committee do consist 
of Nineteen Members.”—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith.) 
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Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid): I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
consent to defer the nomination of this 
Committee until ''hursday, seeing that 
there are a large number of hon. Gentle- 
men interested in the subject who are 
not now present. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I regret that it is not in 
my power to accede to the request of 
the hon. Member. As the House is 
aware, the Motion for the appointment 
of this Committee has been on the Paper 
for a long time, and for a long time it 
was blocked by a Notice of opposition. 
Although it was the desire of almost 
the whole of the House that this Motion 
should be proceeded with, it was not in 
our power to reach it in time. Wehave 
now an opportunity of going on with it ; 
it has the general sanction of the House, 
and it is absolutely necessary to proceed 
with the business of appointment of 
Members of the Committee with the 
least possible delay. 

Mr. MASON: Under the circum- 
stances, I have now to move that the 
number of Members of the Committee 
be increased to 25. I am sorry that we 
should have to go on with the Motion 
now, but I can understand the desire of 
the First Lord of the Treasury to pro- 
ceed while the Motion is not blocked. 
My reason for advocating the increase of 
the number on the Committee to 25 
arises, in the first instance, from a pro- 
mise given by the First Lord of the 
Treasury that the number of the Com- 
mittee would be 25. This he stated in 
answer to a Question from an hon. Mem- 
ber; and I do not know on what grounds 
the Government have departed from that 
intention and reduced the number to 19. 
I am of opinion that 25 would be a 
better number, and my judgment is sup- 
ported by precedents. On looking back 
over the Parliamentary history of the 
past century, I find a number of Com- 
mittees nominated with similar objects 
to this. There was a Committee in 1786, 
another in 1790, and others in 1807, 
1817 and 1828, and on the last occasion 
in 1848. I took especial care to look up 
the precedent of the appointment of the 
Committee of 1828. It was appointed, 
Thave no hesitation in saying, by the 
most eminent statesman of the cen- 
tury, Sir Robert Peel, and the number 
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he nominated at that time, in a much 
smaller House than we have at present, 
was 23. I have no doubt that the ex- 
perience and authority of this statesman 
will weigh considerably with Members 
on the other side of the House. I do 
not think I am asking that the Com- 
mittee should be unduly enlarged when 
I mention the number as 25, when we 
consider the House is so much larger, 
and the questions with which the Com- 
mittee will have to deal of so much 
greater magnitude. I look upon this 
as, in no sense, a Party question; andI 
am perfectly well aware that there are 
Members on the other side as sincerely 
anxious for economy as Members on this 
side; and that being the case, I may 
appeal to the Government to increase the 
size of the Committee, and that for seve- 
ral other reasons I will now allude toin 
as succinct a manner as I possibly can. 
I dare say the House is aware that I 
raised this question a-year and a-half 
ago; it was the first thing to which I 
put my hands on entering Parliament. 
Doubtless, the question has been accele- 
rated by the adhesion and support of an 
eminent noble Lord, whose influence was 
sufficient to induce the Government to 
adopt the idea of a Finance Committee 
for the purpose of cutting down the 
Estimates. T thank the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) for the support 
he has given in bringing this ques- 
tion to the front much more rapidly 
than if the movement had not had his 
support. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler),in one of the debates 
upon the Budget, made the statement 
that he believed the Army and Navy 
cost us for every £1 sterling spent on 
them 30s.—that is to say, that we only 
get a £1 worth for every 30s. spent; 
and that being so the Estimates should 
be cut down at least £10,000,000 a-year. 
I do not know any Member of this House 
more competent to give a sound opinion 
—he has been Secretary to the Treasury, 
and knows how the money goes—the 
object then is to cut and carve upon this 
enormous sum of £10,000,000 wasted 
annually on these Services. I believe it 
was the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) who said a large portion 
was as much wasted as ifit were thrown 
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down the gutter. That being the case, 
we naturally turn to the composition of 
this Committee,and consider it in regard 
to the work it has to do. I look over 
the names and ask myself the question, 
how have they been selected? Are they 
the names of the best men we could 
get for the work? I do not think so. 
I do not complain of the nomination of 
Members of the Government, nor so 
much of Members selected from that 
side; but I think there might have 
been a much better nomination from 
this side. I quite understand that the 
Ministers of the day ought to be on 
the Committee; they are proposed as a 
matter of course, and include the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of 
State for War, and the Secretary to the 
Treasury. But I cannot see any reason 
why ex-officials and ex-Ministers should 
be Members of a Committee intended 
to inquire into and consider transactions 
and expenditure that grew up unchecked 
under the very noses of these officials 
and Ministers. Why should they be 
appointed to sit as judges upon de- 
linquencies which occurred under their 
control? In my opinion, shared I know 
by many others, these Gentlemen should 
be called as witnesses to give evidence, 
not to make a Report. There is another 
reason which I think should commend 
itself to the judgment of the House in 
favour of making a slight alteration in 
the nominations. With the Navy Esti- 
mates in view, I look down the nomi- 
nations and look in vain for the name 
of a single Gentleman who has any 
practical knowledge of ship-building, 
and yet we have several such among the 
Members of this House. There is the 
hon. Member for the Govan Division 
of Lanarkshire (Mr. Pearce), a member 
of the largest ship-building firm on the 
Clyde; and, again, we havein the hon. 
Member for the Jarrow Division of 
Durham (Sir Charles Palmer) a repre- 
sentative of the large shipbuilding 
interests on the Tyne. Both these hon. 
Members are eminently capable of 
giving a sound opinion on the Estimates 
framed by the Admiralty for the build- 
ing of ships, 13 of which I believe are 
to be built this year. There is not in 
these nominations the name of any 
Gentleman capable of giving a close, 
practical scrutiny to these Estimates. 
Take, for instance, such an item as 
£300,000 or £400,000 for the building 
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of aship; when this comes before the 
Committee there is no one to say whether 
this is an over-estimate or not, as either 
of the hon. Gentlemen I have referred 
to could were they on the Committee. 
A ship is said to have a certain dis- 
placement, tonnage, and engine power, 
and thecost is given,say,at £400,000,and 
these Gentlemen could tell you whether 
the ship should cost so much. No doubt, 
they would be able to say where the 
money would be wasted, and could 
show how the cost should be reduced 
probably to £300,000. But there is 
no Member nominated capable of 
putting his finger on the estimate and 
saying, with authority and experience, 
whether it is right or wrong. This 
is clearly a mistake. Then, again, with 
regard to materials, there is no Member 
in these nominations with practical 
knowledge of the value of metals and 
materials largely required in Army and 
Navy stores. Nor is there anyone, so far 
as I know, who knows anything about 
the manufacture and value of clothing 
or equipments required in either Service. 
Neither do I think, looking at the Com- 
mittee as a whole, have you that element 
of a commercial and business character 
you require for the work to be done. I 
except the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson), who is a business man. 
The Report from a Committee thus con- 
stituted will not be worth the paper it is 
printed on. Another point I wish to 
notice is this. The House is now com- 
posed of fully half new Members; have 
you this half of the House represented 
on the Committee ? No; you have only 
four or five, and I say this is not dealing 
fairly with the House. But my great 
objection is that I do not consider the 
Committee is of such a nature as to 
enable us to get the Report we wish for 
enabling us to cut down the Expenditure 
of the country. A Royal Commission 
has just reported upon the system of 
patterns for warlike stores, and [ would 
have gone into this Report a little 
more fully, if it were not so late, 
to show that this Commission has 
practically recommended what this 
Committee might be expected to do. 
They want a Commission appointed to 
assist the Government of the day. My 
original idea when I raised the question 
in the House was practically this—that 
a Committee should be appointed each 
year, that it should consist of 39 Mem- 
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bers divisible into three sections, 13 to 
examine the Army Estimates, 13 the 
Navy, and 13 the Civil Service Estimates, 
presided over by Ministers of the day; 
and that its functions should be to 
assist the Government of the day, whe- 
ther Tory or Liberal, to scrutinize the 
Estimates—going over them to see that 
we really get value for the money. That 
is really the question before us. It was 
objected last year that this would be to 
dictate a policy to the Government; but 
we do not wish to do that ; it is to simply 
help the Minister of the day to see that 
money is not worse than wasted in 
the Departments. I do not intend to 
take up the time of the House further ; 
I will simply move this increase in the 
number of the Committee, and I trust 
the Government will yield to the request 
I make. I know of Gentlemen quite 
willing to serve, and I am sure their 
additions would strengthen the Com- 
mittee. There is another point I just 
wish to notice, a point somewhat per- 
sonal to myself, and I do not dwell upon 
it. It is in a measure forced upon me 
by constant inquiries from my consti- 
tuents, who are somewhat surprised, 
knowing that I raised this question, to 
find that my name is not among the 
nominations. I do not complain per- 
sonally, but simply in my representative 
character, and when I am asked why it 
is I have not been nominated, I can only 
answer that I really do not know. It 
is usual, however, to put on a Committee 
the name of the Member who raised the 
question; but I do not dwell upon that, 
but move the Amendment. 

Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I second the Motion pro formd, 
not that I quite agree with the proposal, 
but it enables me to make some remarks 
on the composition of this Committee, 
though I care not a brass farthing whe- 
ther the number is 25 or 21. I am, 
however, strongly of opinion that the 
number ought to be larger than 19, 
unless you get rid of some of the names 
on the list,as proposed. Let me say, at 
the outset, that naval men do not fear 
inquiry ; they court it; but we say, if 
there is to be an inquiry, let it be an 
honest inquiry, and let the Committee 
be thoroughly qualified to undertake 
the work. I find fault with the compo- 
sition of the Committee on two grounds 
—that men are put on the list who can- 
not by any possibility know anything on 
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the subject they are called upon to in- 
quire into; and I find fault with the list 
for its sins of omission. First of all, I 
think the object of the Committee ought 
to be clearly defined. We are told it is 
to inquire into the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates. I did my best to enlarge the 
scope of the inquiry, but the Govern- 
ment did not fall in with my views. I 
wanted an expression of opinion as re- 
gards the Navy—first, as to what 
force we really require for the de- 
fence of the Empire; next, as to 
what it will cost; and last, what is 
the amount of money you can afford to 
spend on it each year? whereas now 
the Committee is simply to cut down 
totals, and not to inquire into the 
efficiency and requirements of the Ser- 
vice. I have no sympathy with that 
kind of inquiry. And now I will, in 
a few words, tell you of what I 
complain in the composition of this 
Committee. First we have an ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—of course 
a very able man—an economist, though 
a new-born economist. Then we have 
three military officers, and I find no 
fault with their nomination—they have 
a right to be there. Then we have the 
First Lord of the Admiralty—quite 
right. But then we have an ex-First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who did more 
to injure the Service, towards the ruin 
of the Service, than any other man in 
the House. I do not want to see him 
on the Committee, but if he is to be 
put on, then let us have more men to 
check him by their votes. Then we 
have an ex-Secretary of the Admiralty 
who assisted that ex-First Lord in his 
villainous work. [ Cries of ‘‘Order!’’)} 
I will withdraw the expression, if it is 
un-Parliamentary. I only speak in a 
naval sense—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member will be good enough to 
withdraw that expression. 

Apmrrat FIELD: Certainly, Sir. I 
withdraw it, and apologize to the House 
for having used it, but I only used the 
word in a political sense. There is 
the name of an ex-Secretary to the 
Admiralty who assisted a First Lord 
in what we naval men consider was 
ruinous work to the Service. We 
have on the Committee the Minister 
of War, the Secretary and ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—good men, very 
properly placed there. And then we 
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have two barristers! What do they 
know about the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates? Very competent men they 
doubtless are in their proper place, but 
that is not on this Committee. Then 
there is an Indian civilian; what 
does he know about naval and mili- 
rary administration? Then we have a 
Scotch doctor, no doubt a very able 
man, and he has signalized his advent 
to the House by being down upon all 
officers in either Service in the dis- 
charge of their duty. Then we have 
three nondescripts, not likely to bring 
much useful knowledge to this inquiry ; 
and at last we have one naval man. 
Three soldiers to one naval man! And 
now for the sins of omission. One would 
have thought that of Members of the late 
Administration in the Admiralty, that 
at least the late Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty would have been put on the Com- 
mittee; at all events, he has some 
knowledge of naval matters, being a 
naval officer. If you will not in- 
crease the number above 19, then elimi- 
nate one of these names, and substitute 
the late Civil Lord, who would bring 
special knowledge of the Admiralty 
Department, in which he did good work. 
When we appointed the Committee to 
inquire into the charges against the 


Londun Corporation—a very capable | 


Committee—we included two assessors, 
because of their presumed special 
knowledge on the subject under in- 
quiry, to sit but not to vote. Then, 
I say, why not appoint assessors in 
this case, even if you do not give them 
votes? The Financial Secretaries to the 
War Office and the Admiralty are men 
specially informed upon these Estimates, 
and largely responsible for the form in 
which they are presented to the House, 
and they should certainly be present to 
assist the Committee in their investiga- 
tions. I will not detain the House further. 
I am not satisfied with the composition 
of the Committee, and I think I have 
shown sufficient reasons for that dissatis- 
faction. I do not care from which side 
they are selected ; but if this inquiry is 
to be a reality and not a sham, then get 
men well qualified for the work they 
have to do. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“ Nineteen,” in order to insert the 
words “‘ Twenty-five.””—( Mr. Mason.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ Nineteen” stand part of the Question.” 


Admiral Field 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I have listened with 
great interest to the two speeches the 
House has heard; but I am sorry to 
say I do not see my way to accept the 
Amendment the hon. Gentleman op. 
posite (Mr. Mason) has moved. Our 
object is to obtain a Report from the 
Committee as rapidly as possible, and 
all experience has shown that large 
Committees cannot deal with a subject 
so rapidly as smaller ones. The hon. 
Member has referred to a precedent 
of some years ago, when a larger Com- 
mittee was appointed; but if he had 
gone to the last and most important 
appointment of such a Committee for 
many years, that of 1849, he would have 
found that the number was only 13, 
when originally appointed, though it 
may have been increased afterwards. I 
will venture to appeal to business men, 
whether a large body of men sitting and 
examining witnesses on questions of this 
kind, do not, must not necessarily, occupy 
a great deal more time in arriving at the 
facts of the case than a smaller body of 
men. The hon. Member remarked upon 
the absence of the names of certain 
Members, and he has done justice to the 
Government for the nominations on this 
side; with the other side we have had 
nothing to do; but in reference to his 
remarks, I would say that the knowledge 
of those Members he referred to can be 
best availed of by calling them as wit- 
nesses rather than by placing them on 
the Committee. With regard to one of 
the Gentlemen, I think he is a contractor 
for the Government at the present mo- 
ment, and, therefore, it is scarcely desir- 
able that he should be appointed to sit 
in judgment upon questions in which he 
is more or less interested. We desire 
to obtain for service on the Committee 
Gentlemen trained to affairs of busi- 
ness, who will present a Report for the 
guidance of the House on questions 
of very great importance. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Admiral Field) 
has gone through the list and has shown 
reasons why some of the names put on 
the Paper should be placed on the Com- 
mittee, and I think, myself, it is only 
right that every view of the case should 
be represented. The hon. and gallant 
Member is well able, on his part, to 
defend the interests of the Service with 
which he is connected; but the names 
on the list were, in a great measure, 
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presenting the Services; and, so far as 
the Government are concerned, we are 
practically responsible for only a few 
names, which we intended to represent 
the calm, sober judgment of Members 
who have not expressed any opinion on 
the questions involved, possessed of 
sound judgment, and capable of de- 
yoting time to the consideration of these 
important matters. I hope we may be 
now allowed to proceed with the nomi- 
nations of the 19 Members; and if it 
should appear desirable that other 
names should be substituted for some 
of these, no doubt we can make the 
alteration on a later day. 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 120; Noes 
31: Majority 89.—(Div. List, No. 187.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Lord George Hamilton, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, Mr. Edward Stanhope, 
Mr. Childers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Caine, and Sir William Crossman, nomi- 
nated Members of the Committee. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Jen- 
nings be a Member of the Committee.” 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I think, 
Sir, it would be desirable if the Govern- 
ment would allow the names of two 
Members to be withdrawn, in order that 
two naval men might be substituted for 
them. I do not like to propose that 
Mr. Jennings and Captain Cotton should 
withdraw ; but I think that perhaps Mr. 
Picton and Sir William Plowden might 
do so to make room for two more naval 
Members. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that the better course would be 
to allow the Committee to be appointed 
as it stands, and then, if the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just spoken can, by making 
representations to the hon. Gentlemen 
who conduct business of this character 
on his own side of the House, induce 
any hon. Member to withdraw from the 
Committee, the Government will be per- 
fectly ready to substitute another name. 
The hon. Gentleman is very well aware 
that there is an understanding as to the 
appointment of these Committees, and 
in the absence of the hon. Gentlemen 
themselves it would not be courtesy for 
the Government to depart from that 
understanding. As regards the two or 
three Members mentioned by the hon. 


{Tune 6, 1887} 
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Gentleman, we could not accept any 
change in their absence. 

Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): As my 
hon. Friend and Colleague (Mr. Jen- 
nings) is not here, I wish to say that 
this is a subject to which he has given 
great attention, especially from the point 
of view of economy, and I think that it 
would be a great mistake if the House 
were not to have the advantage of his 
services on the Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘That Mr. A. Gathorne- 
Hardy, Mr. James Campbell, Captain 
Cotton, Admiral Mayne, Dr. Cameron, 
and Sir William Plowden be Members 
of the Committee,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Picton 
be a Member of the Committee.” 


Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): I object to that name, Sir; 
and I should like to move, in spite of 
what the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
| has said, that the name of the late Civil 
. Lord of the Admiralty should be sub- 
stituted for it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman can object to a name, 
but he cannot propose another without 
Notice. Does the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman object to the name? 

Apmirat FIELD; Yes, Sir; I do, 
very strongly. 


Estimates. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘ That Colonel Nolan and 
Mr. Sexton be Members of the Com- 
mittee,” put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, “That the Com- 
mittee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum.” 


CommanpErR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Hoderness): I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether this Committee 
will have in its power the decision of 
matters of policy, or whether it will only 
deal with the method in which the money 
has been expended? The answer to this 
question may make a great deal of dif- 
ference respecting our views with regard 
to the composition of the Committee. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: In answer to 
the observation of my hon. and gallant 
Friend, I have to say that the Com- 
mittee was never intended in any way 











whatever to lessen the responsibility of 
the Government of the day. When the 
Government accepted the suggestion of 
my noble Friend the Member for Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) that 
the Committee should be appointed, my 
noble Friend said that he intended to 
reserve to the Government the full re- 
sponsibility of policy; and I, in assenting 
to the appointment of the Committee in 
principle, reserved to the Government 
full responsibility. The duties of the 
Committee will be carefully to examine 
the Estimates item hy item, and to report 
whether the money voted by Parliament 
has been wisely and economically ap- 
plied, and whether the country has got 
a good and full return for it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Baron Henry De Worms, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade, under “‘ The General Pier 
and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Boscombe 
and Bridlington, ordered to be brought in by 
Baron Henry De Worms and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 276.] 


METROPOLIS (CABLE STREET, SHADWELL) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order of one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, for the 
improvement of an unhealthy area at Shadwell, 
within the Metropolis, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Stuart-Wortley and Mr. Secretary 
Matthews. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 277.] 


METROPOLIS (SHELTON STREET, ST. GILES’S) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order of one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, for the 
improvement of an unhealthy area at St. Giles 
in the Fields, within the Metropolis, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Stuart-Wortley and 
Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 278.] 
House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 7th June, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
Resolutions (June 61 reported. 

Private Biri (dy Order) — Second Reading — 
Westminster (Parliament Street, &c.) Im- 
provements.* 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Pustic Brrrs — Ordered — First Reading — 
Law Agents (Scotland) Act (1873) Amend- 
ment * 984) ; Intermediate Education 
(Wales) (No. 2) * [285]. 

Committee — Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- 
land) [217] [Thirteenth Night|—x.v. 

Committee — Report — Deeds of Arrangement 
Registration [ 231-283). 

Considered as amended—First Offenders [189], 
debate adjourned. 

W ithdrawn—Crofters Holdings (Scotland) Act 
(1886) Amendment (No. 3) * [219]. 

ProvisionaL Orper Britis — Ordered — First 
Reading — Oyster and Mussel Fisheries * 
[279]; Local Government (No. 5) * [280);: 

1 Government (No. 6)* [281]; Local 
Government (No. 7) * [282]. 

Second Reading- Local Government (No. 3) * 

[268] ; Local Government (No. 4) * [269]. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
—_o—— 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to give Notice 
that on this day fortnight I shall call 
attention to the manner in which Public 
Business is being conducted ; to the fact 
that the Local Loans Bill of 21 Clauses 
was hurried through its Second Reading 
on Monday night without any explana- 
tion on the part of the Minister in charge 
of it, and without debate; also to the 
fact that many weeks have been con- 
sumed by prolonged debates on the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill, to the almost total exclusion of 
other Business ; and to move— 

‘* That this House, while prepared to give a 
general support to the Government in the 
management of Business, is of opinion that 
too much time having been already spent in 
its consideration, the Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) Bill should be passed through its re- 
maining stages within a short and limited 
period.”’ 


QUESTICNS. 
——- 6 -—-—_— 
CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 

OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN —THE 

ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
it is the fact that a Circular has been 
issued by the Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary in Ireland to the different 
police stations throughout the country 
calling on the men to subscribe funds to 

urchase a horse and jaunting car as & 
y ubilee offering to the Queen ; whether 
the said Circular requires the sergeant 
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in each station to note down the names 
of non-subscribers; and, whether, in 
that case, he will consider the propriety 
of taking steps to protect the men who 
may not desire to subscribe from be- 
coming marked men, and as such subject 
to injury, dismissal, or other unfair 
treatment? The hon. Member observed 
that he had received a letter from a 
member of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
complaining that he had been obliged 


to give. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am quite 
unable to account for the hon. Member 
receiving such a letter, as no such Cir- 
cular as that alluded to in the Question 
has been issued. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman like a copy of the Cir- 
cular? [ Crées of “‘ Read it! ”’} 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
Circular of the kind. 


TRINIDAD—THE PITCH LAKE. “% 


Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, What is the reason for 
the delay in issuing licences for the 
working of that portion of the Pitch 
Lake, in Trinidad, hitherto reserved ; 
whether it is true that the Government 
of Trinidad are considering an offer of 
£10,000 a-year, from the present lessees, 
to secure exclusive rights; and, whe- 
ther, if the Lake were kept open to 
public competition of lessees, the receipts 
of Revenue would not be greater than 
the rental mentioned in the above 
offer ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hoitanp) (Hampstead): Li- 
cences have not been issued for getting 
acm from the reserved portion of the 

ake, because the Colonial Government 
and Legislature are considering an offer 
by the lessees of the other part of the 
Lake to take a lease of the whole on 
terms which would insure a minimum 
royalty of £10,000 a-year. From the 
information in my possession, I have no 
reason to think that a greater revenue 
would be obtained by offering the lease 
of the reserved portion to public com- 
petition; but I am not prepared to 
answer the Question smore definitely 
until the opinion of the Colonial Legis- 
lature has been aseertained. 


VOL. COOXY. [rump szrrzs.] 
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UNITED STATES — EMIGRATION OF 

PAUPER FAMILIES FROM IRELAND. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Have the Govern- 
ment any information as to the refusal 
of the American authorities to allow 14 
families, emigrated from County Mayo 
by Robert Vesey Stoney, esquire, 
J.P. D.L., of Rossturk, to be landed in 
New York yesterday, on the ground that 
they were paupers; and, will any pre- 
cautions be taken to prevent landlords 
emigrating pauper families without 
making any provision for them on their 
arrival in America ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 14 
families referred to appear to have been 
landed and to have proceeded to their 
destination. Some families arriving 
subsequently in another ship were de- 
tained; but were afterwards permitted 
to land and proceed to their friends. 
The Local Government Board are paying 
particular attention to prevent the emi- 
gration of pauper families without due 
provision awaiting them on arrival at 
their destination. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether 
the Government would say where Mr. 
Stoney got the money from for emi- 
grating these people, and what pre- 
cautions he took for weeding out a 
certain portion of his tenantry and sup- 
plementing them by others; whether, in 
fact, all Protestants were refused emi- 
gration, which was strictly confined to 
Roman Catholics ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR replied, that he 
had noinformation on these points. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say where the money 
comes from ? 


[No reply. } 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a rule of the 
Commissioners of National Education, 
that first-class teachers may be depressed 
in classification should their schools not 
maintain a fair standard of proficiency ; 
and, if so, whether first-class candidates, 
and candidates for the first division of 
first-class, will be allowed to go forward 
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for promotion upon merely giving notice 
of their intention ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): By a long- 
established Rule all teachers are liable 
to depression in classification should 
their schools decline in usefulness and 
efficiency. The interests of education 
require that satisfactory school-keeping 
must be regarded as a condition pre- 
cedent of allowing teachers to seek pro- 
motion in classification. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) INQUIRY 
COMMISSION—THE REPORT. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, When the Report of the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Inquiry Commission 
will be circulated; and, when he will be 
in a position to state what action the 
Government propose to take in reference 
to the matters dealt with in this Report ? 
The hon. Member observed that since the 
Question had been put down the Report 
of the Commission had been circulated. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): As the hon. 
Member has observed, the Report has 
been circulated. Iam closely watching 
the course of events in the Unions, and 
shall be prepared to state in a few days 
the nature of the steps which the Govern- 
ment think necessary to take under the 
circumstances. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—THE ARABS 
OF SUAKIN. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that— 

‘“‘A party of the Bishareen Tribe, acting 
under instructions from Colonel Kitchener, have 
attacked and burned a colony, consisting of 300 
huts, situated near Rowayah, and inhibited by 
Jeddamene Arabs, who were implicated in the 
murder of Lieutenant Stewart, of Her Majesty's 
sloop Garnet. The Bishareen also took 13 
prisoners ; ”’ 
and, if so, what evidence Colonel 
Kitchener had that these particular 
Arabs were implicated in the murder of 
Lieutenant Stewart; and, whether he 
will cause an inquiry to be made into 
the policy of fomenting disturbances 
between different tribes of Arabs in the 
neighbourhood of Suakin ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s ship 


Hr. Dillon 
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Dolphin was sent to Mersa Halaib, the 
scene of the attack on the boat of Her 
Majesty’s ship Garnet, to make inquiries 
and punish the outrage. The Com- 
mander convinced himself that the attack 
had been made by a party of Hatemes, 
a slave-dealing Colony from the Jeddah 
District, which had been settled near 
Mersa Halaib for the last three years. 
He proceeded to the village with a small 
force, but found it deserted, as the in- 
habitants had been warned of his ap- 
proach. He burned down the village, 
consisting of about 50 wretched mud 
huts, and captured two prisoners, one 
of whom admitted that the Hatemes had 
fired on the boat. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT — RE- 
NEWAL AND AMENDMENT. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, in view of 
the following facts: that the Employers’ 
Liability Act will expire this year; that 
a Select Committee last Session, after 
collecting much evidence, unanimously 
reported in favour of its renewal with 
amendments; that the noble Lord the 
then Leader of the House (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) last Session distinctly 
pledged the Government to introduce a 
Bill to so renew and amend the Act ; 
that such promise has been more than 
once repeated by the Government this 
Session, he will without further delay 
obtain leave to introduce the Bill, so 
that it may be forthwith printed and in 
the hands of Members ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MarrtueEws) (Birmingham, E.): I regret 
that circumstances beyond my control 
have delayed the introduction of this 
Bill. I hope to lay it on the table be- 
fore there is any reasonable prospect of 
the House being able to deal with it. 


EXCISE—ADULTERATION OF BEER. 


Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
asked Mr. Chanceilor of the Exchequer, 
in reference to his statement to the depu- 
tation that waited on him on the 5th of 
April last on the subject of pure beer, 
that the Excise officers would render 
every possible assistance in the way of 
analyzing samples with a view of detect- 
ing adulteration, Whether any samples 
had been so obtained and analyzed; 
and, if so, with what result ? 














122! Proclaimed Meetings 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rxzk& EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Since I conferred 
with the deputation in question 18 
samples of beer have been purchased 
from various publicans; and, as I under- 
stand, they were chosen by the hon. 
Member for the Southern Division of 
Suffolk (Mr. Quilter). They were sub- 
mitted to careful analysis by the analysts 
at Somerset House; and I am able to 
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tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the attempted sup- 
pression of the meeting, convened under 
the auspices of the Irish Protestant 
Home Rule Association, at Kilkeel, 
County Down, on the 25th May last; 
whether he is aware on what day the 
—s announcing this meeting were 

rst posted in and about Kilkeel; on 
what date the placard summoning the 
opposition meeting first appeared; whe- 





inform the House that in no single case | ther the meeting was proclaimed at the 
was there any trace of adulteration by | instigation of the local landlords ; if the 
anything noxious, or otherwise detri- magistrates who signed the proclamation 
mental. On the contrary, the beers | were the local landlord, Lord Kilmorey, 
were pure, genuine, and of high alcoholic | and his land agent, Mr. John Quinn 
strength. This statement fully corrobo- | Henry; whether it is in accordance 
rates the correctness of the view main- | with practice for a landlord and his 





tained by the Board of Inland Revenue. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, South) : 
May I ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whether he can inform the House 
whether the samples that were obtained 
were obtained by officers of the Excise 
of the district, who were presumably 
well known to the different publicans, 
or whether they were purchased by the 
public over the bar in the ordinary 
course of business ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I understand that 
the samples were arranged for by the 
hon. Member himself. 

Mr. QUILTER: With the permission 
of the House I beg to make a personal 
explanation. With the exception of in- 
dicating the localities in which they 
might be procured, I had nothing to do 
with it. ‘They were procured by means 
of the Excise Department, and, I pre- 
sume, by officers of the Excise. I hope 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will as- 
certain exactly how they were procured. 

Mr. GUSCHEN : Ifthe hon. Member 
wishes for any further inquiry it shall 
be made; but I understood that the 


samples were obtained from publicans | 


indicated through the means of my hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. QUILTER: Iam very unwilling | 
to detain the House; but I venture to! 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he will | 


agent to act together as Justices in the 
same case; and, whether he will state 
the name of the informant, and supply 
a copy of the information referred to in 
this proclamation, and give the name of 

the magistrate before whom same was 
sworn ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): I have not 
received even now such full information 
on the subject as I should have wished ; 
| but, from the telegrams submitted to 
| me, I gather that the meeting was not 

announced by placard. The meeting 
| was prohibited by the magistratesnamed, 
| at whose instance, or upon whose in- 
| formation, I cannot say, the magistrates 
| having acted independently of the Go- 
| vernment, and on their own respon- 
sibility entirely. I believe it is not 
usual for landlords and their agents to 
act together as Justices in the same 
cases. I am unable to give the infor- 
mation asked for in the last paragraph 
of the Question; but I intend to make 
further inquiries. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked, was the Chief 
Secretary aware of the fact that the ma- 
| gistrates who signed the proclamation 
| were Lord Kilmorey and his agent ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; I am 
aware that such is the case. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: And that Lord 








at some future date, if not now, answer | Kilmorey came over from England to 
my Question as to whether the samples prevent a meeting of his Nationalist 
were obtained by the officers of Excise | tenants; and, whether, under the cir- 
of the district or the public? 


| cumstances, the Government will order 
PROCLAIMED MEETINGS (IRELAND)— | 





| a prosecution of Lord Kilmorey and his 
PROTESTANT HOME RULE asso. ®8ent for having criminally conspired 


, for preventing these people from doing 
what they had a legal right to do 


| No reply. | 


CIATION, KILKEEL. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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WAR OFFICE — ARMY CONTRACTS — 

CONTRACT FOR SWORD BAYONETS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether a 
contract has been given to Messrs. 
Wilkinson for about 150,000 sword 
bayonets; whether they are of the 
same pattern as those against which 
the Royal Commission has recently re- 
ported; what is the price, length, and 
strength of these bayonets; whether 
they are intended for use on the Henrjy- 
Martini or the proposed new rifle; avd, 
if the latter, what portions of the yew 
rifle have been already decided upon, so 
as to justify the order for so large a 
number of the bayonets which will be 
attached to them? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Yes, Sir; a contract has been given to 
Messrs. Wilkinson for 150,000 sword 
bayonets. No adverse Report on the 
Enfield-Martini sword bayonets was 
made by the recent Royal Commission. 
It is not desirable, in the interests of 
the contractors, to publish the price to 
be given for these bayonets; but I shall 
have no objection to state the same pri- 
vately to my hon. Friend. The length 
of the blade is 18} inches, and it must 
stand a vertical pressure of not less than 
160 lb. before deviating from the per- 
pendicular; also to be sprung round a 
curved block (depth of curve 2} inches), 
and to stand a spring of 1 inch without 
taking a permanent set; also to be 
struck flatwise on back and edge in a 
mechanical striking machine, the weight 
of each blow to be from 168 lb. to 170 Ib. 
These bayonets will answer either for the 
Martini- Henry or for the new rifle. This 
supply has been ordered to meet the 
demands of the Navy, and to provide 
bayonets for arms which will be ready 
by the time this contract is completed. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TELEGRAPH 
LINE TO CHARLESTOWN. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Postmaster General, What is the cause 
of delay in completing the telegraph 
line to Charlestown, County Mayo; and, 
whether he will cause the line to be 
immediately completed ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University), in 
reply, said, the telegraph line to Charles- 
town was erected some time ago; but 
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owing to a question having arisen as to 
certain irregularities in the post office 
there it was thought advisable to defer 
the completion of the extension. The 
extension had now been finished, and 
the office was opened for telegraphic 
business that day. 


PARLIAMENT — REMUNERATION OF 
WITNESSES ATTENDING PARLIA.- 
MENTARY COMMITTEES. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it is the case that 
witnesses attending Parliamentary Com- 
mittees from the country are allowed 
reasonable sums of money on account of 
absence from home in addition to ex- 
penses of their journey to London and 
back; and, if so, why witnesses from 
the Metropolis are not allowed a like 
compensation for enforced absence from 
their homes and occupations ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY (Mr. Axers-Doveras) (Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): Witnesses attending be- 
fore Select Committees of the House of 
Commons are paid in accordance with a 
scale which was approved by the 
Speaker in 1882. Under this scale wit- 
nesses residing in or near the Metropolis 
are not entitled to remuneration; but 
there is nothing to prevent the Treasury 
from making a payment in any case 
which may be recommended by the 
Select Committee as one of hardship or 
for other special reason. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—ENCLO- 
SURES IN REGENT’S PARK. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether the Royal Botanical Gardens 
and the Toxopholite Grounds form part 
of the Regent’s Park ; and, whether the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
have any powers of control over these 
Societies ; and, if so, or, in any case, it 
would be possible to increase their 
utility and beneficence by the admission 
of the general public to their grounds, 
under certain conditions, at stated 
times? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxer) (Dublin University), in reply, 
said, he had made inquiries as to this 
subject, which, he understood, was one 
entirely for the Treasury Authorities, and 
the Question ought, therefore, to be 
directed to the Secretary to the Treasury. 
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WAR OFFICE—THE CHESIL BEACH 
(PORTLAND)—REMOVAL OF WRECKS. 

Coronet HAMBRO (Dorset, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If the 
Chesil Beach between Portland and 
Wyke Regis is under the jurisdiction of 
the War Office; and, if it is not, under 
whose jurisdiction it is; and, if under 
the War Office, would he, in the interests 
of the fishermen of Portland and Wyke 
Regis, give orders for the removal or 
blowing up of the remains of some 
wrecks which prevent the fishermen 
using their nets; or, if he declines to do 
so, if he will allow private individuals to 
remove the same in the best way they 


can ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
It has been decided that these wrecks 
shall be destroyed by the Royal Engi- 
neers by means of submarine mines. 
Steps will be taken to carry this out as 
soon as possible. 


INDIA—THE PISHEEN VALLEY RAIL- 
ROAD. 

Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether it is true, as stated 
in The Times of 6th June, that the Go- 
vernment of India contemplates carrying 
the Pisheen Valley Railroad over the 
Khojak ; what would be the cost of such 
an extension; to what point would 
the line be carried ; and, will this House 
receive information before any further 
extensions of railway in the direction of 
Candahar are undertaken ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
No scheme has yet been adopted by the 
Government of India for carrying the 
Pisheen Valley Railway over the Am- 
ram Range, either by the Khojak or any 
other route. So soon as any designs for 
extending the railway are adopted, the 
Secretary of State will be happy to com- 
municate the same to Parliament, should 
it be consistent with the interests of the 
Public Service to do so. I may remind 
the hon. Member that the British frontier 
is on the north-west or Candahar side 
of the Amram range. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—COURT 
OF QUEEN’S BENCH—CHANGE OF 
VENUE, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Attorney General for Ireland, 
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Whether his attention has been called 
to the following report in The Freeman’s 
Journal of the 2nd instant :— 

“ Yesterday, in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
in the case of the ‘Queen v. Fisher,’ Mr. 
Morphy, on the part of the defendant, Fisher, 
an emergency man, against whom a true bill 
for murder was found at the last Kerry Assizes, 
applied that the venue be changed from Kerry 
to Cork. The defendant fired at and shot a 
person who he supposed was about to attack 
him, and he apprehended that he would not get 
a fair trialin Kerry. 


“Mr. Atkinson, Q.C., with whom was Mr. 
Ronan (instructed by Mr. Morphy, Crown Soli- 
citor for Kerry), said there was no objection to 
the venue being changed to the City of Cork. 


** Order accordingly.’’ 
and, whether such report is correct; and, 
if so, under what law or statute the Court 
of Queen’s Bench acted ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): My attention was first directed 
to this case by the Question of the hon. 
Member. The Queen’s Bench has at 
Common Law jurisdiction to change the 
venue in the case of any indictment re- 
moved into that Court by certiorari, as 
was done in this case. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Is it the 
fact that the jurisdiction of the Queen’s 
Bench is limited to the removal of cases 
into the Court of Queen’s Bench ? 

Mr. HOLMES: When the case has 
been removed into the Queen’s Bench 
they can order the venue to be changed. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Then what 
is the object of Clause 4 of the Bill? 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW—PRO- 
FESSOR OF SCOTS LAW. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the Lord Advocate, Whe- 
ther the appointment has yet been made 
to the office of Professor of Scots Law 
in the University of Glasgow; and, if 
not, what is the cause of the delay? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): There has been no 
delay inthis matter. The resignation of 
Professor Berry was sent in only about 
three weeks ago, and the matter is now 
under consideration, 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT) — DEFECTIVE WEAPONS — 
SWORD BAYONETS OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS, 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 

Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
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has received the Report as to the sword 
bayonets of the City of London Artillery 
Volunteers ; and whether an order has 
been issued to the Commanding Officers 
of Volunteer regiments forbidding them 
to test their bayonets; and, if so, why? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
A Report has been received from Colonel 
Hope, the officer commanding the Ist 
City of London Artillery Volunteers, 
from which it appears that 19 sword 
bayonets belonging to that corps were 
tested, some by being thrust into a 
bundle of cotton waste, surrounded by 
from four to six inches of straw, and 
some by being bent against the ground. 
As these weapons were, by direction of 
the Military Authorities, not sharpened 
in peace time, there is nothing surpris- 
ing in their bending under the first test; 
while as regards the second test, the 
pressure may, for all we know, have 
been more severe than the weapon 
could or ought to sustain. Orders have 
been issued that Commanding Officers 
of Volunteers are not to apply to the 
weapons of their corps arbitrary tests of 
their own selection. If any Command- 
ing Officer doubts the efficiency of his 
weapons, he should ask that they may 
be properly tested by experts, instead of 
himself inventing and applying tests. 
Speaking generally, I may say that the 
bayonets of the Artillery Volunteers will 
be tested as soon as the re-testing of those 
in the hands of the Militia have been 
completed. As regards the Infantry 
Volunteers, their bayonets are of an ob- 
solete pattern, and it is not proposed to 
re-test them. They will be exchanged 
for bayonets of the Martini-Henry pat- 
tern as soon as sufficient are released 
from the Regular troops on the issue of 
the new rifle. I am anxious to make 
this clear, because some time must elapse 
before the exchange can be effected. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—DRAWING 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Who the Local 
Inspectors, mentioned in Clause 2, para- 
graph 8, of the recent Minute relating 
to aid to drawing in elementary schools, 
are; who appoints them; what qualifi- 
cations have they in art or in teaching 
power; and, inasmuch as the Local In- 
spectors have, under paragraph 12 of 


Mr. Hanbury 
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the same clause, to award the marks 


Co. Mayo. 


“excellent,” ‘ good,” fair,” or 
‘‘ failure,” as the case may be, after 
taking into consideration the method, 
time of instruction, and the provision of 
examples, whether the Government will 
take care that only duly qualified judges 
of drawing shall be appointed to the 
position of Local Inspector ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wnr- 
u1aM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford) : 
The names of the Local Inspectors will 
be found on page 2 of the Zhe Calendar 
and General Directory of the Science and 
Art Department for the present year. 
They are appointed year by year by the 
Department, and care is taken that they 
should be fully qualified for the duties 
they have to fulfil. But the award under 
paragraph 12 does not depend upon their 
judgment alone, or even to any great 
extent. ‘That is made almost altogether 
on an examination by the technical exa- 
miners of the Department, who are cer- 
tificated Art masters, of the works exe- 
cuted by the children in the presence 
of the Local Inspectors. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTiONS IN 
co. MAYO. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) (for Mr. 
Critty) (Mayo, N.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact, as stated in 
The Evening Standard of 6th June, that 
Her Majesty's gunboat Banterer has 
been ordered to proceed from Westport, 
County Mayo, with the Sheriff of Mayo, 
his bailiffs, a force of police, and a Resi- 
dent Magistrate, to carry out 12 evic- 
tions on Clare Island, 20 evictions on 
Innisturk, and a number on Inniskea, 
in Clare Bay; and, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to bring in 
the assistance of the naval forces to aid 
the soldiers and the police who are now 
engaged in carrying out evictions in 
Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I think 
it not improbable that the statement of 
fact in the first paragraph is correct, 
though, as the Question is down without 
Notice, I have no specific information on 
the subject. The Government will not 
hesitate, in case of necessity, to employ 
any force at their disposal to carry out 
the decrees of the Courts of Law. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer me this Question— 
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whether the Government, before they 
take this step, will make inquiry whe- 
ther during the greater part of last year 
the whole population of the Island were 
not supported by public charity con- 
nected with thia country ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am perfectly 
willing to make inquiry on the point, 
though at this moment I fail to see its 
bearing upon the Question which the 
hon. Member puts to me. 


ROYAL PARKS AND PLEASURE GAR- 
DENS — KEW GARDENS — PARTIAL 
CLOSURE ON WHIT MONDAY. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether the Museums and Tro- 

ical Houses in Kew Gardens were closed 
on Whit Monday last; and, if so, why; 
and, whether he will make arrangements 
to have these buildings open to the public 
on general holidays in future ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr- 
Piunxet) (Dublin University), in reply, 
said, that the Museums and Gardens 
were open on Whit Monday to the public. 
That was the usual rule on holidays, and 
it would be adhered to. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—SERGEANT 
MURPHY. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, If his attention 
has been called to the case of Sergeant 
Murphy, of the Metropolitan Police, 
stationed at Her Majesty’s Dockyard, 
Devonport, and who (as reported in Zhe 
Western Daily Mercury of the 21st May, 
by the correspondent of that paper) has 
been degraded by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Metropolitan Police for 
supposed drunkenness, the fact being 
that Sergeant Murphy was at the time 
suffering from illness, and was ordered 
to be removed to the Royal Naval Hos- 
pital by one of the Dockyard doctors ; 
and whether he will inquire into the 
case ; and, if the facts are as reported, 
direct the Chief Commissioner to re- 
instate Sergeant Murphy ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Commissioner 
that this man was reported drunk on 
the 12th of May, and was accordingly 
suspended. On the 14th he was re- 
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duced. It was after this that, pro- 
bably from the effects of drink, he be- 
came so excited that he had to be re- 
moved to the hospital. I must decline 
to interfere with the discretion of the 
Commissioner in awarding punishments 
in such cases. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—LEGISLATION OF 
THE SESSION. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
What measures, if any, other than the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill, the Government intends to proceed 
with this Session; and, what means the 
Government will adopt te enable the 
House to consider such measures, as 
well as the Bills of private Members, 
for which no opportunity of discussion 
has hitherto been found ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Saurrn) 
(Strand, Westminster): I am not in a 
position to inform the hon. and learned 
Gentleman what measures the Govern- 
ment will proceed with other than the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill during the present Session. The 
progress which has been made with that 
Bill is not sufficient to justify me in an- 
ticipating the day on which it will pass 
through this House. Till then I cannot 
state, or see distinctly, what the course 
of Public Business is likely to be; and 
I cannot say what measures, if any, 
other than the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill the Government 
will think it right to press upon the 
attention of the House. That answer 
will apply also to the second part of the 
hon. and learned Member’s Question. I 
shall possibly find it my duty to ask the 
House to take some measures to pro- 
mote the greater despatch of Public 
Business. I hope it may not be neces- 
sary todo so; but I am not in a posi- 
tion to do so at this moment. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : What is the 
nature of these measures, and when is 
the right hon. Gentleman likely to make 
his demand ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not in a 
position to do so, Sir. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c,): How does the Government 
propose to fulfil its pledge, given early 
in the Session, that this House would 
not part with the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill till it was in pos- 
session of the Irish Land Law Bill, 
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which seems to have fallen asleep, or 
dropped out of existence, in ‘‘ another 
place?” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: By the honour- 
able fulfilment of the engagements made 
by the Government in this House. 


In answer to Mr. Burr (Morpeth), 
Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 


ment were most anxious to provide favi- 
lities for the discussion of the Coal 
Mines, &c. Regulation Bill; and if it 
were agreeable to hon. Gentlemen in- 
terested in the measure, the Govern- 
ment would endeavour that it should be 
reached at half-past 11 or 12 o’clock on 
Thursday night. He was not at present 
in a position to give an evening for the 
discussion of the question. 


JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY)—ACCIDENT 
TO A WORKMAN. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he will provide that 
out of the £17,000 recently voted for 
the Jubilee Service in Westminster 
Abbey, a sufficient compensation shall 
be paid to the family or relatives of the 
workman who has been killed, and to 
the other workmen who have been, or 
may be, injured in the course of their 
duty upon the said work ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminister): The 
Government are not liable for accidents 
to workmen in the employment of con- 
tractors, and that must be my answer 
to the Question of the hon. Member, 
though they deeply regret that any 
person employed under these circum- 
stances should meet with so serious and 
fatal an accident. 


EGYPT—THE ANGLO-TURKISH CON- 
VENTION — FRANCE AND THE NEW 
HEBRIDES—THE PAPERS. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I wish to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury a Question, of 
which I gave him private Notice yester- 
day, When the Government will be able 
to lay upon the Table of the House 
Papers relating to the Egyptian Con- 
vention, and also any Correspondence 
which has taken place between the 
Government and the Government of 
France in relation to the New Hebrides ? 


Sir George Campbell 
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Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suirx) (Strand, Westminster): With 
regard to the Egyptian Convention, I 
hope it will be in the power of the Go- 
vernment to lay Papers on the Table in 
the course of a few days. With regard 
to the New Hebrides, negotiations are 
still in progress; but they have been 
undoubtedly delayed. But that is not 
due to any Jaches on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Therefore, I am 
unable to give any undertaking in re- 
gard to that part of the Question. 


JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY)—ACCOMMO- 
DATION FOR SERVANTS OF THIS 
HOUSE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, Whether, in the arrangements 
that had been made for the 21st of June, 
any provision had been made for the 
minor servants of the House, to whom 
they were all much indebted ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz) (Strand, 
Westminster) : Iam sure every Member 
of the House will be exceedingly glad if 
it is possible to make any such pro- 
vision. I am only a Member of the 
Committee; but I will take care that 
the matter is brought to the notice of 
the Committee. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON MARKET 
TOLLS—NOMINATION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked when the Committee on Market 
Tolls would be selected, and whether 
attention would be paid to the Irish 
branch of the subject ; and also whether 
in the selection of it some attention 
would be paid to the Irish Members ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he would take care 
the subject was not lost sight of. 


POST OFFICE—EAST INDIA AND CHINA 
MAIL CONTRACT. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.), asked Whether, as a great 
number of hon. Members took a great 
interest in the question of the con- 
tract for the conveyance of mails to 
the East, the First Lord of the Treasury 
would pledge himself that the Reso- 
lution on the subject should be brought 
on for discussion by half-past 10 or 11 
o’clock at night ? 
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Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he was anxious, as 
much as possible, to consult the conveni- 
ence of hon. Members ; but he was afraid 
he would not be ableto bring on the mail 
contracts at so early an hour, unless 
they had extraordinary and rapid pro- 
gress with the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill, which he hoped 
might be the case. In such circum- 
stances, he should endeavour to meet 
the hon. Member’s wishes. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that last night, when the Vote 
was on, the Postmaster General stated 
to the House that they would have an 
opportunity of discussing the question 
of these contracts, and that on that 
understanding they did not continue the 
discussion ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied, that he 
hoped there would be an opportunity 
for discussing the question of these con- 
tracts; but it was impossible for him to 
make any engagement in the present 
condition of Public Business, unless the 
House would itself assist the Govern- 
ment in forwarding that Business. 

Mr. PROVAND said, the right hon. 
Gentleman himself said it might come 
on at 12 o’clock. Now, as this was a 
most important matter, he would ask 
him to consent to its being taken at 
11 o’clock ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry to 
say that I cannot meet the hon. Gentle- 


man’s wish. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_o90—— 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[{But 217.) 

(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. | Progress 23rd May.) 
| THIRTEENTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Sreciat Jury anp Removat or TRIAL. 
Clause 3 (Order for special jury). 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 

IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 

chester, E.): With the permission of 

the Committee, and for the benefit of 
those hon. Gentlemen who hare not, 
perhaps, gone through the Amendments 
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on the Paper, I will follow the example 
which was set the other day by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I rise to a point of Order. On a former 
occasion the course which the right hon. 
Gentleman now proposes to adopt was 
taken by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who wasted about a quarter of an hour, 
which resulted in no advantage what- 
ever. Unless hon. Members are to have 
the right to discuss the statement the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to make, 
I respectfully submit that that statement 
will not be in Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman is not entitled, as 
a right, to make a statement except 
with the consent of the Committee. 
eee of **No!” from the Irish Members. | 

t is, however, generally permitted to a 
Minister in the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman to do so when it is for the 
convenience of the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall not 
detain the Committee long. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I rise to Order. You have just stated, 
Mr. Courtney, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is not in Order in making a 
statement, unless he does}so with the 
consent of the Committee, and that con- 
sent, at present, has not been given. 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT( Derby): 
I understand that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman desires to make a statement 
which it would be for the convenience 
of the Committee that he should make. 
That being so, I think, having regard 
to the universal practice of the House, 
that the House is in the habit of con- 
senting to that course being adopted 
in the interests of Public Business ; and 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will, 
therefore, be allowed to make his state- 
ment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: In regard to the 
point of Order raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
I may say that it is not necessary that 
every single voice should consent to a 
statement being made. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: In this case 
it was not a single voice, but a good 
many voices. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): The point is, whe- 
ther hon. Members will be allowed to 
discuss the statement if the right hon. 
Gentleman is allowed to make’one ? 


[Thirteenth Night. 
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Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not, of 


course, mean to discuss the merits of 
any Amendment on the Paper; but I 
may remind the House that, while the 
Amendments to this clause yesterday 
amounted to the modest number of six, 
they have grown since to 55. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to Order. 
I wish to know whether the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman is in Order, 
seeing that it is an indirect attempt to 
fasten an unfair charge upon hon. Mem- 
bers who have put Amendments on the 
Paper? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman must refrain from 
making any charges, direct or indirect, 
against hon. Members, or from entering 
into debateable matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am bound 
to deny that I had the slightest inten- 
tion of casting any aspersion on any 
hon. Member, either directly or in- 
directly, or of raising any controversial 
matter; but as a large section of the 
Committee appears to objectto my making 
a statement I will not do so. 





Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): Ij 


beg to move, as an Amendment, in page 
3, line 7, after the first word ‘‘ where,” 
to insert the words “‘ after the passing 
of this Act.” The 2nd section of the 
Bill specifies a number of offences, 
and provides that they shall be tried 
by a summary tribunal specially com- 
posed, and consisting of men of such 
experience and legal knowledge as the 
Lord Chancellor may be advised to 
appoint. It will be remembered that 
the Government, when they were defend- 
ing the 2nd clause of the Bill, stated 
that the reason why they had provided 
that it should not have a retrospective 
operation was because there was to be a 
new tribunal to decide questions of law 
and fact; and for that reason, and on 
that ground, they based their proposal 
» to make the 2nd sub-section of the 2nd 
clause prospective instead of retrospec- 
tive. Then I would ask the Committee 
to consider whether there are not far 
stronger grounds for determining that 
the operation of the 3rd clause should 
not be retrospective? Certainly, the 
grounds are much stronger than those 
which seem to have actuated the Go- 
vernment in the former case and on 
which they professed to act—namely, 
that a serious change has been made in 
the procedure for the trial of these 
offences. The Committee will remember 
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that the cases which gave rise to the 
Juries Act in Ireland were principally 
these—the Sheriffs of the various coun- 
ties in Ireland were in the habit of 
selecting the juries, and the manner in 
which they selected them was so abomin- 
able that it became a perfect scandal, 
so much so that the Government of the 
day—for at that time the general sense 
of Parliament condemned the action of the 
Sheriffs and Sub-Sheriffs in empannel- 
ling juries—provided a very high quali- 
fication in the hope of getting the jury 
panel to work more easily. Now, the 
peculiarity of the decision on that occa- 
sion, and it isthe matter to which I wish 
to call the attention of the Committee, 
was this—that the Parliament of this 
country decided that the persons who 
were charged with the selection of the 
jurors should not be entrusted with the 
power ofempannelling juries. Now, the 
object of this clause is altogether the 
reverse, and it will give to a particular 
class not merely the empannelling and 
selection of the jurors, but will enable 
them to try every case themselves. 
Over more than one-half of Ireland the 
qualification for a special juror is £150, 
and, consequently, the privilege is con- 
fined to landlords, land agents, and per- 
sons of that class. If when the power 
of selecting jurors was in the hands of 
the same individual it became a scandal 
and a reproach, and Parliament found 
it necessary to take it from them, 
surely, at the present time, when agra- 
rianism is really the matter the Govern- 
ment profess to aim at, their proposal to 
hand over to a class who have so dis- 
graced themselves and so dishonoured 
the administration of justice in the 
trial of the guilt or innocence of their 
political opponents is preposterous. It 
is quite plain that if the Government 
were of opinion that to hand over 
the summary jurisdiction in minor 
offences to two Resident Magistrates 
with special legal knowledge and expe- 
rience was such a serious thing that 
they would not make the operation of 
the clause retrospective, then, a fortior:, 
in this case a trial by a special jury in 
Ireland is a far more serious matter. It 
is for these reasons that I think my 
Amendment which proposes that past in- 
dictments—indictments already found— 
should not be subjected to the operation 
of this clause—that, in point of fact, 


the operation of the section should be 
prospective and not retrospective. 


Feel- 
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ing that the principle contained in the 
Amendment is manifestly one which, 
after the decision upon the 2nd clause, 
the Committee ought manifestly to 
adopt, I beg to propose the Amend- 
ment which stands on the Paper in my 
name. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
7, after the word ‘ where,” insert the 
words “‘ after the passing of this Act.” 
—(HMr. O Doherty.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): The argument of the hon. 
Gentleman appears to be directed 
against the principle of having special 
juries at all, rather than against the 
retrospective action of the clause. An 
objection to retrospective legislation 
may be perfectly valid in its proper 

lace; but on this occasion it has very 
little application to the clause under 
discussion. The Government are of 
opinion that if a crime were committed 
—for instance, between to-day and 
the time of the passing of the Act—it 
ought to be punished by the machinery 
provided by this clause. That being so, 
it is impossible for the Government to 
accept an Amendment which would 
practically give immunity to all offences 
committed between this time and the 
time when the Act will become law. 
Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment cannot accept either the Amend- 
ment or a subsequent one by the hon. 
Member, which deals with the same 
question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether it is not a fact that the 
Government have themselves, on a recent 
occasion—I think the 2nd of June—in 
the case of the Kerry Emergency men, 
obtained or assented toachange of venue? 
I also wish to know how many prisoners 
are now awaiting their trial in Ireland ? 
Further, is it a fact that at the last 
Clare and Limerick Assizes there was a 
change of venue, so that before the Bill 
comes into operation at all the men now 
in prison will have to suffer an addi- 
tional three months’ imprisonment? As 
some of them may be detained in prison, 
in view of the possible passing of this 
Bill, I want to know how many pri- 
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soners there are in Ireland now await- 
ing trial to whom this section will 
apply ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I do not think I should be in 
Order if I were to discuss questions 
that have reference to another clause of 
the Bill. Later on the question of 
change of venue will more properly 
come on for discussion. In regard to 
the number of prisoners now awaiting 
trial in Ireland, I am unable to give the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the infor- 
mation he desires; but if he will put a 
Question on the Paper in an ordinary 
way, I will obtain information on the 
points to which he has referred. I be- 
lieve that what occurred at the Clare and 
Limerick Assizes was due to the action of 
the Court itself. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No; tothe action 
of the Crown. 

Mr. HOLMES: I am not able to 
enter further into the matter now. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary has told the Committee that if the 
Government were to accept the Amend- 
ment, and were to confine the operation 
of the clause to cases which may arise 
after the passing of the Act, a certain 
number of offenders would obtain im- 
munity; but he seems to have over- 
looked the fact that in Ireland, con- 
sidering the weakness of the evidence 
in many of the cases brought on for 
trial, Irish juries evince quite as much 
readiness as English juries to convict, 
and, in fact, a good deal more. I only 
rose for the purpose of pointing out to 
the Committee that, in refusing to accept 
this Amendment, the Government will 
secure for themselves the right of select- 
ing from a jury panel containing 200 or 
250 names any 12 they may consider 
reliable, and they will have no difficulty 
either in obtaining special jurors, or 
in selecting those whom they know will 
convict. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT( Derby): 
I understand that the question raised by 
the hon. Member below the Gangway is 
the substitution of & common jury for 
a special jury in cases of treason and 
treason-felony. Therefore, as I under- 
stand the objection, it is one which is 
raised against the whole of the clause. 
Personally, I shall vote against the 
clause ; but I think it is unnecessary to 
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discuss the Amendments which are pro- 
posed to be made init. I do not feel 
sure that the question which has been 
raised by the hon. Member will be best 
discussed on this clause; and, in regard 
to prisoners now awaiting trial, their 
cases are those in which indictments 
have already been found. What I would 
venture to suggest is that the best 
course for the opponents of the Bill to 
pursue would be to confine the discus- 
sion of the provisions of the measure to 
points which raise what may be called 
vital principles in the various clauses, 
and to divide against every clause by 
way of protest against the Bill gene- 
rally. That seems to me to be a rea- 
sonable way for the Opposition to assert 
their views with respect to the principle 
of the Bill, and I hope it will be the 
course that will be pursued. We shall, 
in that case, be able to record our pro- 
test against the clause, and that protest 
will remain upon the records of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I think the 
advice which has just been given to my 
hon. Friends by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) is good advice, and I have no 
doubt that they will pay the attention to 
it which it deserves, as coming from one 
of such great experience in the usages 
and traditions of the House as that 
which is possessed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I, too, think, in view of 
the late period of the Session at which 
the Committee has arrived, and the vast 
number of principles of vital importance 
which still remain to be discussed in the 
remaining clauses of the Bill, that my 
hon. Friends, who have conducted the 
opposition to this Bill up to the present 
moment with such skill, judgment, and 
courage, would do well to select from 
among the Amendments on the Paper 
those which they deem to be absolutely 
indispensable to press upon the atten- 
tion of the Committee. It is obvious 
that the time will not be sufficient to 
allow of full discussion, or, indeed, any 
sort of discussion, upon the smaller 
points which my hon. Friends are de- 
sirous to bring before the attention of 
the Committee. I speak with great 
diffidence as one wh~ has not been able 
to take any part in the proceedings in 
Committee up to the present moment, 
and vonseqvently as one who is liable to 
incur the impu.ation of in’ afficient know- 
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ledge of what has been going on in his 
absence. Still, as far as my humble 
opinion goes, I would strongly support 
the advice given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby, and I 
will ask my hon. Friends to select those 
matters of pressing, urgent, and vital 
importance which they desire to press on 
the Committee, and to claim from this 
Committee with the utmost fearlessness, 
and with the utmost determination, that 
a full opportunity shail be afforded to 
them to discuss those matters. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY : Of course, I feel 
that the point I have raised, which has 
reference to indictments already found, 
may be properly raised on another 
clause, and the principle fairly dis- 
cussed. I will, therefore, ask the leave 
of the Committee to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose to move the next 
Amendment, which is also in his name? 

Mr. O'DOHERTY: No. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I wish to move as an Amend- 
ment, in the first line of the clause, after 
‘*erime,” to insert “ other than treason- 
felony or treason.”” The Government 
have on previous occasions manifested a 
desire to show that the proposals em- 
bodied in the Bill are nothing more than 
the reproduction of provisions which are 
already in force. In regard to the law 
of England and Scotland, whether they 
are correct in that assumption or not is 
a matter of opinion; but, at any rate, 
that being their view of the matter, I 
presume that they cannot object to a 

roposal to assimilate the law of Ire- 
and to that which obtains in this 
country. The Amendment which I have 
placed on the Paper is in accord with 
the existing law of England. At pre- 
sent there is no right to claim a special 
jury for the trial of cases of high treason 
or treason-felony either in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench or any other tribunal, 
nor is there any such right in cases of 
misdemeanour tried at the Sessions and 
Assizes—that is to say, that there is no 
absolute right of trial by special jury; 
but a special jury may be allowed in a 
case of misdemeanour, where it has been 
ordered by the Queen’s Bench Division, 
subject to certain conditions laid down in 
the 16 & 17 Vict. ec. 30. Those provisions 
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Criminal Law 
stipulate that the form by which an 
inferior Court may empannel a jury ina 
criminal prosecution for misdemeanour 
should be prescribed by the Queen’s 
Bench Division under a writ of certiorari. 
In that event an indictment may be re- 
moved ; but only under the provisions of 
the Act I have mentioned, and the re- 
moval can only take place either when 
the indictment in the Court below is 
against a body corporate, which is not 
the question here, or else where it has 
been made to appear to the higher 
Court that a fair oad impartial trial can- 
not otherwise be had. The Amendments 
which I have placed upon the Paper 
have been drafted with the intention of 
allowing not only the Attorney General, 
who has now a right, on the part of the 
Crown, to demand the removal of a case 
into the Queen’s Bench Division, but 
also of enabling the prosecutor or de- 
fendant to have the same right—namely, 
the right of removing, under a writ of 
certiorari, a case in the Queen’s Bench 
Division. If the Committee accept my 
Amendments, it will then be open to the 
defendant to apply for a special jury; 
and he would have to do so not by an 
ex parte motion, but by a motion in 
Court, and not in Chambers, with notice 
duly served upon the other side, and he 
must be prepared to show cause why the 
application for a special jury should be 
entertained. At the present moment it 
is not necessary that I should urge fur- 
ther reasons for the acceptance of my 
Amendments; but I should certainly 
like to hear from the Attorney General 
for Ireland, or the Attorney General for 
England, what objections there can be 
to the proposal. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line7, 
after the word ‘‘crime,’”’ to insert the 
words, ‘‘other than treason felony or 
treason.” —(Mr. Arthur OConnor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. Member, in moving 
the Amendment, has referred to other 
Amendments which stand in his name, 
and which relate to subsequent portions 
of this clause, but which certainly seem 
to me to be of a character altogether un- 
suitable for adoption in the clause as it 
now stands before the Committee. I 
may add that before the Amendments of 
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the hon. Member can come on for dis- 
cussion, there are one or two important 
Amendments standing in the names of 
other Members, which seem to me to 
raise, in a more definite way, the matters 
to which he has referred. The Amend- 
ment now proposed by the hon. Member 
is to the effect that an order of the Court 
for empannelling a special jury shall not, 
apply in cases of treason-felony or 
treason. The hon. Member is quite 
right in saying that, as the law stands 
at the present moment, both in England 
and Ireland, a special jury cannot be 
empannelled for the trial of a case either 
of treason or felony. I believe the 
origin of that exception was that a 
special jury under the old system was 
incompatible with the challenges al- 
lowed by law to the accused. The 
Orimes Act of 1882 altered that state 
of things, and provided that a special 
jury might be taken from a long panel 
with the right of challenge which the 
law now gives, and that is practically 
the proposal we now make in this 
clause. Oneof the grounds upon which 
we do this is that, in trials for treason 
and treason-felony, it is particularly de- 
sirable to have juries of intelligence and 
independent minds. It is very difficult 
indeed for an ordinary common jury to 
follow the charge of a Judge in difticult 
cases of this kind, involving a consider- 
able amount of technical legal matter. 
I think most hon. Members would regret 
that cases of that kind should be tried by 
individuals whose intelligence is not suffi- 
cient to enable them to understand the 
merits of the case and to comprehend 
the directions of the Judge. Under these 
circumstances, I feel that I have no alter- 
native but to oppose the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
reason why I consider it necessary to 
include the words ‘‘ treason or treason- 
felony”? in the Amendment was, as I 
explained at the outset of my observa- 
tions, that at present neither the Crown 
nor the defendant in a case of treason or 
treason-felony has a right to claim a 
special jury, either in the Queen’s Bench 
Division or elsewhere. I pointed out 
that, in my opinion, it is necessary to re- 
cognize in the present section the excep- 
tion thus made in the existing law. In 
some cases of treason you may have a 
trial at Bar with the Court sitting in 
banco, so that there would be no need to 
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empannel a special jury, and it is for 
totally different cases that special juries 
are allowed in this country. Evenif the 
Committee are prepared to take the view 
of the Attorney General for Ireland, I 
think it would only be reasonable to 
make this exception from the operation 
of the clause of cases of treason and 
treason-felony, and I trust that the Go- 
vernment will adopt my Amendments. 
They cannot afterwards be embarrassed 
by them in the slightest degree. Atany 
rate, they will be aware that there would 
be no departure from the construction of 
the Bill beyond that which is absolutely 
necessary, because, according to the pro- 
fessions of the Government themselves, 
their desire is to make the provisions of 
the measure as much like those which 
now apply in England and Scotland as 
ossible. 

Srr CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.): If provisions of this nature are to 
be applicable to any class of offences, I 
cannot see any reason why there should 
be a special exemption in regard to this 

articular class of offences. I would, 
Rewaven suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill that it would 
simplify matters if he would give some in- 
dication as to what the view of the Go- 
vernment isin regard to the later Amend- 
ments. I hope that I am not out of 
Order in making this reference; but, 
speaking for myself, and speaking also, 
I believe, for a good many on this side 
of the Committee, I would suggest that 
the difficulty might be best met by adopt- 
ing a later Amendment which stands in 
the name of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for South Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill), 
which provides that— 


‘*On application of either the Attorney Gene- 
ral or the defendant on notice of motion or sum- 
mons to the other side, make an order that the 
trial of the defendant or defendants, if more 
than one, shall be by a special jury. 

“ No such order shall be made unless the High 
Court is satisfied that the application for it is 
not made vexatiously or for delay, and that it 
is expedient for the ends of justice that the trial 
should take place before a special jury. The 
court may in such order postpone the trial on 
such terms as seem just.” 


The adoption of that Amendment would 
obviate many of the objections which I 
entertain to the clause as it stands. I 
quite recognize that the provisions of the 
Act of 1882 may be looked upon by the 
Government as a justification for the 
provision as it stands in the Bill; but 
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the circumstances of the case were very 
different, and I would point out that 
the provisions of this measure are to be 
permanent in their character, and are to 
remain as part of the general law of the 
country. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
would be entirely out of Order if we 
were now to discuss a later Amendment 
—No. 23—on which the point raised by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
probably arise. I cannot, however, hold 
out any hope that the Government will 
be able to accept the Amendment referred 
to by the hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant is entirely mis- 
taken in the statement he has made that 
this clause was contained in the Crimes 
Act of 1882. It was nothing of the kind; 
but, on the contrary, the clause we are 
now discussing is as different from the 
clause in the Act of 1882 as chalk is 
from cheese. To begin with, in the Act 
of 1882 there was a definite number of 
jurors to be summoned. I believe it 
was necessary to summon 200 in all. 
[Mr. Hoxmezs dissented.| Ithink I am 
right in asserting that under that Act it 
was necessary to summon a definite num- 
ber of jurors; but under this Bill the 
provision, instead of being of so inno- 
cuous a character, the Lord Lieutenant, 
by Clause 15, will have power to make 
rules concerning all matters of procedure 
in cases where a special jury is required. 
After laying down a long and atrocious 
list of things which the Lord Lieutenant 
may do, the clause says that he 

“may, from time to time, make, and when 

made, revoke, add to, and alter rules in relation 
to the case where a special jury is required and 
the number of jurors to be returned on any 
panel,”’ &c. : 
So that if there are 5,000 jurors on the 
Sheriff’s book, he may select any 12 of 
them he pleases to try a case of treason 
or treason-felony. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I think that the 
hon. and learned Member is travelling 
altogether wide of the special Amend- 
ment now before the Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I quite recognize 
the justice of your ruling, Sir; but I 
was only stating what the nature of the 
clause in the Act of 1882 was, andI was 
only at the beginning of my argument to 
show that it was not at all identical with 
the clause we are now dealing with. 
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Therefore, under the circumstances, your 
ruling, Mr. Courtney, will probably save 
the Committee a considerable amount of 
time. The Bill declares that— 

“1t is expedient to amend the law relating to 
the place of trial of offences committed in Ire- 
land, for securing more fair and impartial 
trials, and for relieving jurors from danger to 
their lives, property, and business.’’ 

Now, Sir, we have already resisted, and 
we shall continue to resist, every pre- 
tence for saying that there is any ground 
whatever for the statement that persons 
who are called upon to perform the duty 
of jurors in Ireland are likely to be 
placed in any peril whatsoever. Let me 

int out that the Fenian prisoners in 
1865, 1866, 1867, and 1870 were con- 
victed by common jurors. Such a thing 
as a special jury did not then exist for 
the trial of such offences, and the Fenian 
prisoners were convicted by the common 
jurors of the City of Dublin. Not only 
so, but John Mitchel was convicted by 
common jurors in 1848—men who were 
very well known in the City of Dublin, 
but of whom half-a-dozen at least are 
living at the present day. Although 
John Mitchel was a man most revered 
throughout the whole of Ireland for his 
patriotism and the staunchness of his 
convictions, the jurors who convicted 
him went absolutely free from harm 
down to the present day. Then, what is 
the difference that exists between 1887 
and 1865 and 1867? Twenty years ago 
you had a tremendous organization in 
Dublin which shook the confidence of 
the Government in the administration of 
the law, and it was worked by secret 
means, with the use of weapons of 
various kinds. Part of the organization 
of that Fenian Society included a resort 
to force when necessary, and thenumber 
of the Fenian Body in Ireland at least 
amounted to 100,000 men, most of them 
enrolled in the City of Dublin. Yet, 
notwithstanding those circumstances, 
the Government were able to obtain the 
conviction of some 300 or 400 Fenians 
between the years 1865 and 1868, and I 
challenge them to say whether one 
single juror suffered the slightest hurt 
or harm, either in person, property, or 
business, in consequence of the part he 
took in securing those convictions. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite knows 
very well that nothing of the kind 
occurred. We are now told that special 
qualifications are required for the jurors 
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who are to convict in cases of treason or 
treason-felony. The law of England is 
much more favourable to prisoners on 
trial for treason than that which exists 
in Ireland. In England you give 35 
challenges to the prisoner, and although 
you say that you are anxious now to 
assimilate the law of the two countries 
what you really do is this. If the 
prisoner is tried at the Old Bailey he 
ean challenge 35 jurymen; whereas if 
he is tried in Dublin he can only chal- 
lenge 20. Hitherto cases of treason 
tried in Dublin have been dealt with by 
common jurors, except at atime when 
we had American prisoners brought up 
for trial, in which case one-half of the 
jurors were aliens, the rest being picked 
out from the common jury class. I can- 
not remember that there was any diffi- 
culty in conducting those trials. The 
Government obtained convictions, and 
the common jurors proved to be per- 
fectly capable of understanding the 
technical charges of the Judges. Al- 
though the egg of conspiracy was 
hatched, so to speak, in America, and the 
cases were tried in Ireland, the jurors 
proved themselves perfectly competent 
to understand the law. Yet we are now 
told, 20 years afterwards, that although 
the school boards have been at work 
nearly ever since, that individuals se- 
lected from the common jury panel 
would be unable to discharge their duty 
fairly and impartially, or to understand 
the nature of the directions given to 
them by the Judges. The real effect of 
this clause will be this—you may havea 
panel with 1,000 names upon it, with a 
full right of ‘‘ stand by” on the part of 
the Crown to reduce that 1,000 to 12. 
The Attorney General will be able to 
challenge 988, and yet he tells us that 
out of the residuum he would not be able 
to get a sufficient number of common 
jurors to try a case of treason-felony. I 
contend that this argument is altogether 
absurd. If the Government are going 
to rely upon special juries let them 
abandon their right of ‘stand by” 
altogether, and place themselves and the 
prisoners on the same terms. At the 
rate, let them give to Ireland the same 
law as exists in England. Certainly, in 
view of the fact that the Government 
would have an illimitable right of chal- 
lenge, I think they might accept the 
Amendment. Perhaps hon. Members 
are under the impression that common 
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jurors in Ireland are really very low 
people. If any hon. Member who takes 
an interest in Ireland will turn to a Re- 
turn obtained by me, he will find that 
in the very counties in which the Go- 
vernment declare that they are unable 
to obtain convictions, the number of 
common jurors is very limited. Let me 
take the case of the Couaty of Kerry. 
There are in that county 22,517 voters, 
and only 1,178 common jurors, or one 
common juror in every 20 voters. It is 
the same in the other counties of Ire- 
land. It is, therefore, a great mistake 
to suppose that common jurors are per- 
sons who belong to the lower classes, 
seeing that in most of the counties of 
Ireland there is only one common juror 
to 20 voters. I think, therefore, that it 
is most unreasonable to say that when 
a case of treason or treason-felony is 
brought on for trial before a Court of 
Justice a common jury would be inca- 
pable of dealing with it, and that it is 
absolutely necessary to deal with it bya 
special jury. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I think it would have a tendency to clear 
up this matter if the Attorney General 
for Ireland will consent to follow the 
precedent set in the Act of 1882. It 
was then provided that special jurors 
should be elected by ballot, in the man- 
ner provided by the 19th section of the 
Juries Procedure (Ireland) Act of 1876. 
What I wish to know is whether it is 
intended that the jurors, under this 
measure, shall be selected in the same 
manner as under the Act of 1882 ? 

Mr. HOLMES: I must point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that the pre- 
cedent of that Act has been followed, as 
he will find by reference to the 9th 
clause of the Bill, which runs as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Where under this Act a trial is had by a 
special jury, the special jurors shall be taken by 
ballot in the manner provided by the nineteenth 
section of the Juries Procedure (Ireland) Act, 
1876, from all the jurors upon the panel re- 
oe by the sheriff from the special jurors’ 

OOK. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): No 
doubt we are dealing with a clause 
which bears some resemblance to a 
corresponding clause in the Act of 
1882. ButI maintain that it is impo- 
litic to pass the section at all, for reasons 
which have already been urged in sup- 
port of the Amendment. May I point 
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out that in the Bill of the Government 
themselves there is a precedent for 
limiting the scope of its operation. In 
the 2nd sub-section of the 4th clause 
provision is made for a change of venue 
in certain cases, and the Government 
have introduced into that sub-section a 
provision that it shall only apply to a 
very limited number of cases. © ar- 
gument which has been urged in the 
course of this discussion is that if this 
clause is to pass at all there is no reason 
why it should be made to apply to cases 
of treason and treason-felony, and I cer- 
tainly can see no reason why it should 
be made to apply to offences which are 
not specified in Sub-section 2 of Clause 4. 
The principle of the criminal system of 
this country is that when a man is 
charged with an offence he shall be tried 
by his country. In a striking and even 
touching form, which is, to the present 
day, observed in our Courts, when a 
man is called upon to plead he puts 
himself upon his country. No doubt, in 
regard to a certain class of offences, 
which are of such a character that they 
shock the moral sense of the community, 
it really does not matter whether you 
carry out that theory or not, because 
from whatever class the jurors might 
happen to be drawn, we may rest per- 
fectly satisfied that justice would be 
done. If a man is charged with murder, 
rape, or arson, or with a serious offence 
in which no political or agrarian ques- 
tion arises, we may rest perfectly sure 
that, from whatever class the jurors are 
drawn, substantial justice will be done. 
It may be assumed that no person is 80 
degraded as wilfully to convict, oracquit 
wrongfully, a person charged with 
such a crime. But when you come to 
deal with a class of questions in which 
political or agrarian considerations arise 
there may be a serious conflict between 
the Crown and Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and it then becomes essentially necessary 
that the men who are to be tried should 
be tried by their country or by their peers. 
It cannot be alleged that that would be 
the case if, under this measure, indivi- 
duals who are charged with political 
offences, instead of being tried by jury, 
selected in the ordinary way, are to be 
tried by a jury which the Crown is to be 
permitted to select from a small and 
narrow class. One of the eharges which 
was made against the Government in 
1848 was that, in trying the prisoners 
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who were then charged with treason and 
treason - felony, they filled the jury- 
boxes with Castle shopkeepers, who 
had the Lion and Unicorn over their 
oe doors, and who depended for their 
livelihood upon the custom of the Vice- 
regal Court. I trust that the Govern- 
ment will not lay themselves open to 
a charge of that kind in the future. 
Public men in Ireland may feel them- 
selves compelled to take the same course 
which they have taken in past times; 
and if such a state of things should 
arise Her Majesty’s Government ought 
not to have it in their power to prosti- 
tute the forms of law by putting men on 
their trial before a tribunal not selected 
as the law now requires, but from a 
class of men who are notoriously hostile 
to the persons who would have to be 
tried. That is the reason we urge for 
distinguishing cases of treason and 
treason-felony from the ordinary crimes 
which this section will enable the Go- 
vernment to submit to a special jury. 
I trust my hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) will insist on pressing his 
Amendment, unless he succeeds in ob- 
taining some concession from the Go- 
vernment on this important point. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
cannot help expressing my regret that 
the Government have not seen their 
way to permitting the law of England 
and Ireland in this matter to be assimi- 
lated. By their refusal they have made 
still wider the chasm which exists be- 
tween the Irish and English Criminal 
Law. I regret this the more, because only 
in very recent years there was a Criminal 
Code Commission appointed, upon whose 
Report a Bill was presented to this 
House proposing—the Commission itself 
having consisted of four distinguished 
Judges—that the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land and Ireland should be assimilated 
to the fullest extent possible. The Law 
Advisers of the Crown do not seem to 
be able to give any precise reason why, 
as the law now stands, there should be 
a special jury in a case of misdemea- 
nour, but not in a case of treason or 
treason-felony. However, as a matter 
of fact, a special jury is only allowed in 
certain cases of misdemeanour, when 
the misdemeanour has been brought, b 
writ of certiorari, into the Queen’s Benc 
Division. In ordinary cases no spevial 
jury is allowed; but by law it is al- 
owed under certain restrictions upon an 
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application to the Court by means of a 
writ of certiorari, and very frequently 
the Court refuses to grant the applica- 
tion. Why are special jurors allowed 
in cases of misdemeanour? It is simply 
for this reason—that the theory of the 
law is that in cases of misdemeanour 
the contest is merely a personal one, 
whereas in the case of a felony direct 
provisions of the Criminal Law have 
been violated. For this simple reason a 
special jury has not been allowed in 
cases of treason and treason-felony, al- 
though, at the option of the Court, it 
may be allowed in a case of misdemea- 
nour. The theory of the law is that 
when a true Bill is found against a 
prisoner charged with treason or trea- 
son-felony he ought to be tried by his 
peers. The Common Law, both of Eng- 
land and Ireland, previous to the Crimes 
Act of 1882, was that every man charged 
with such an offence should be tried by 
his peers. Under this clause provision 
is made that the prisoner shall not be 
tried by his peers, but by persons to 
be selected for the purpose of trying 
him by the Government of the day. As 
a matter of fact, it is proposed that the 
Public Prosecutor, representing the ma- 
jesty of the law att of the public at 
large, should demean himself by be- 
coming a political agent of the Govern- 
ment. My hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) has already shown that by the 
adoption of this provision there will be 
a great difference in the state of the law, 
even in regard to challenges. Under 
these circumstances, I beg to support 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor). 

Mr. J. O’;CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.): 
I can quite understand why the Govern- 
ment should adhere to their determina- 
tion in regard to this Amendment if 
it were an historical fact that there is, 
on the part of the common jurors in Ire- 
land, either an incapacity to comprehend 
the law of treason, or an unwillingness 
to find their fellow-citizens guilty. In 
the cases referred to by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) — the 
Fenian cases which occurred between 
1865 and 1868—many very complicated 
charges of treason were brought against 
the men who were put upon their trial. 
In some of those cases it had to be 
proved that overt acts of treason had 
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been committed outside the Realms of 
Her Majesty. Nevertheless, it was fre- 
quently difficult to prove those overt acts 
of treason which had been committed in 
America; but, although it was often 
difficult to obtain evidence to corrobo- 
rate the testimony of an informer, no 
case ever occurred where a common jury, 
in the exercise of its duty, failed to com- 
prehend the law or to bring in a verdict. 
On the contrary, the common jurors in- 
variably showed full capacity to compre- 
hend the law upon the matter, and they 
displayed a willingness to convict where 
the evidence was sufficient, and the 
charges had been fully proved. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, as well as 
other hon. Members of this House, must 
remember those cases. I have a distinct 
recollection of them myself. The trials 
took place in some of the principal cities 
of Ireland, and many of them occurred 
in the City of Cork, where I was a re- 
sident at the time. My experience is, 
that no class of jurors in that city 
showed the slightest hesitation what- 
ever in finding verdicts against their 
fellow-citizens, even against men they 
had met every day in the week who were 
engaged in the same class of business as 
themselves, and with whom they had 
been on friendly and intimate terms. 
Notwithstanding the bonds of friend- 
ship and the ties of fellow-citizenship 
which drew them together, they dis- 
played every readiness to bring in ver- 
dicts of guilty when the charges were 
fully proved. These were political 
offences, and they were tried at a time 
when the agitation in Ireland was of a 

urely political character; and there- 
ore, reasoning by analogy, it cannot be 
said that in the social revolution which 
is now taking place in Ireland a similar 
readiness to convict may not be found. 
Let me point to the example of the As- 
sizes at Cork held in the winter of last 
year. If the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) were 
in his place I would appeal to him 
with confidence to say whether or not 
the ordinary jurors summoned to serve 
at the Munster Winter Assizes per- 
formed their duty. It is the fact that 
at the last Cork Winter Assizes common 
jurors brought in verdicts of guilty when- 
ever the charges against the prisoners 
were brought home. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, under this Act, 
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common jurors would be found perfectly 
capable of comprehending the law, and 
quite willing to bring in verdicts when 
the charges were properly substantiated. 
At the same time, and above ali things, 
it must be made clear’to a common jury 
that no attempt is being made, on the 
part of the Crown, either to intimidate 
them, or to do prisoners an injustice. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, 
I think Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to accept the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. 


Question u. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 107; 


Noes 180: Majority 73.—(Div. List, 
No. 188.) 
Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 


Mid, St. Austell): I beg to move, as an 
Amendment in this Clause, to insert, 
after the word ‘ crime,” the words— 

“ Being either murder, manslaughter, aggra- 
vated crime or violence against the person, 
arson by Statute or Common Law, or breaking 
into, firing at, or firing into, a dwelling -house.” 
Inmoving this Amendment, I do notthink 
it will be necessary for me to detain the 
Committee with any speech, or at any 
length to interrupt the business of the 
Committee. 4 I do feel, however, that 
the Amendment is an important Amend- 
ment, because it raises an important 
question of principle. At any rate, it 
raises the question whether the special 
jury system shall be applied to crimi- 
nal cases in Ireland, as we understand 
crime in England, or whether it shall 
be applied to cases of crime in Ireland 
as crime may be understood under a 
Coercion Act. I do not intend to go 
into the question of Irish coercion. 
Irish coercion has been proved to be 
provocative of much trouble both to 
Treland and England for many years 
past, and among all classes there is 
much discontent with regard to it. It 
is asserted that there are certain Irish 
jurors who will not convict ; but where 
special juries are concerned, it is the 
opinion of the poorer classes in Ireland 
that too many of them do convict. I 
will not, however, go into that question. 
What I object to is that this special 
jury clause should be applied to offences 
other than crimes—as we understand 
them in England, because I regard it as 
class legislation in its worst form. There 
is a prosperous class of people in the 
North of Ireland, and a less well-to-do 
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and very much poorer class in the South 
and the West. The Government are 
never tired of telling us that the very 
prosperous and well-to-do population in 
the North of Ireland, who constitute a 
small minority of the Irish people, are 
in favour of the English connection, 
while the poorer classes in the South and 
West are altogether hostile to that con- 
nection. The Government tell us that 
these two classes hate each other with a 
hatred so bitter that if Home Rule were 
conceded the North would be placed 
practically at the mercy of the South. 
Yet the Government are providing, in 
this clause, that in every kind of case, 
not only in criminal, but in political 
cases, the very people who hate the lower 
classes in the South and West shall be 
the people to trythem. I may say that 
no hon. Member of this House more 
detests crime and outrage than I do my- 
self, and I think that I am speaking in 
the same sense for every hon. Member 
on this side of the House; but we say 
that this clause, under which special 
juries are to be provided for the trial of 
offenders in Ireland, will not be applied 
to criminal cases only. I have no ob- 
jection to any crime the Government 
may name being included in the list of 
offences to be tried by a special jury; 
but I have a great objection to all sorts 
of cases connected with politics in Ire- 
land, and connected with the land in Ire- 
land, being tried by juries composed, as 
they would be, of people who are hostile 
to the persons whom they would have to 
try. Another objection I have relates to 
the power proposed to be given to the 
Attorney General for Ireland. Of course, 
Ido notdesireto make any kind of charge 
against the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who holds that position; but I 
maintain that it is a tremendous power 
to place in the hands of any Law Officer 
of the Crown. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is anticipating an 
Amendment which stands lower down 
the Paper. He must confine himself to 
his own Amendment. 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR: Of course, 
Sir, I bow to your ruling, and I am 
sorry that my inexperience in regard to 
the proceedings of the House should 
have led me into such a mistake. I will 
only say that my desire is to induce the 
Government to draw a distinction be- 
tween crime as we understand it, and any 
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sort of offence which the Government 
choose to call crime under this Bill. I 
think we ought to have had a definition 
of crime in the Bill itself, and I am per- 
suaded that many would preferto see trial 
by jury absolutely abolished in Ireland 
rather than that certain classes of crime 
should be tried by special juries. Per- 
sonally, I should have far more confi- 
dence in a trial by the Attorney General 
for Ireland himself, rather than by the 
class which will compose the special 
juries selected under this clause. If 
the clause be passed in its entirety, the 
protection which the Government allege 
that they are giving in providing for 
trial by jury will be nothing more than 
a delusion and a snare. There are 56,956 
common jurors in Ireland, and only 
12,500 special jurors; and the class from 
which the special jurors are drawn is the 
very class which is persistently hostile to 
the persons they will be called upon to 
try. I believe that if the Government 
are sincere in saying that they distrust 
the average Irishman, they ought to 
have the courage of their convictions 
and should abolish trial by jury alto- 
gether. If they are not prepared to 
take that extreme step, they ought not 
to come here and endeavour to throw 
dust in the eyes of the English people 
by pretending that they are giving Irish- 
men a fair trial before a jury of their 
countrymen, whereas they are simply 
selecting a small minority of Irishmen, 
who are opposed to the best interests 
and wishes of the vast body of the 
nation, and who will have already made 
up their minds upon the questions they 
will be called upon to try. Under these 
circumstances, I hope that the Govern- 
ment will see their way to meet the ob- 
jections which I have laid before the 
Committee in this important matter, and 
that they will accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3. line 7, by inserting, after the word 
“crime,” the words “‘ being either murder, 
manslaughter, aggravated crime or violence 
against the person, arson by Statute or Common 
Law, or breaking into, firing at, or firing into 
a dwelling house.”’"—(Mr. M‘ Arthur.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tar CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Baurour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): The Amendment which has 
just been disposed of proposed to exclude 
certain crimes from the purview of this 
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clause ; but the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment names certain crimes and excludes 
others. The hon. Member fears, to use 
his own expression, that the Government 
would use this power in regard to special 
juries, in order to enable them to deal 
with crimes which are not crimes as we 
understand the phrase. The allegation 
is that there may be offences under this 
Bill which in England would not be 
known as crimes; and I presume that 
the hon. Member considers that the 
crimes which he has mentioned form 
an exhaustive catalogue of what we in 
England are in the habit of regarding 
ascrime. If the matter is looked into, 
however, it will be found that the list is 
far from an exhaustive one. For ex- 
ample, there are such offences as sheep- 
stealing, mutilation of cattle, blowing up 
with dynamite, and many others I could 
name, which are certainly looked upon 
as crimes in England, but which are not 
included in the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member has spoken 
under a slight misapprehension as to the 
operation of the Bill. It has been alleged 
that new offences are created by it. The 
Government do not admit that; but even 
if it were granted, special juries would 
not try crimes which are not now crimes 
in England and Ireland. Under these 
circumstances, I cannot accept the 
Amendment, as I believe that a fair 
trial would be obtained by the means 
proposed in the Bill. If it is true that 
a fairer trial may be obtained with 
—_ juries, I see no reason why the 
clause should not be extended to other 
crimes which, in the opinion of every 
Member of this House, are crimes, whe- 
ther they are committed in England or 
Ireland. I therefore hope that the hon. 
Gentleman will not cenalliee it necessary 
to press the Amendment. 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR: Of course I 
did not pretend to say that the list I gave 
was an exhaustive list; but I gave it 
because I found it contained in the Bill 
itself, and because the crimes in ques- 
tion are those in regard to which it is 
considered difficult to obtain convictions 
in Ireland. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
The Government themselves provide in 
this very Bill that in regard to the trial 
of certain crimes English juries shall be 
brought in, so that, in their idea, there 
are crimes of sufficient importance to 
justify their trial on this side of the 

Hr. A. J. Balfour 
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water. I think it would, therefore, 
naturally strike hon. Members that such 
cases as those which have impressed 
themselves on the mind of the Govern- 
ment as worthy of being tried by special 
juries should be clearly specified in the 
way suggested in the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for St. Austell. I should 
like the Committee to direct their atten- 
tion to the fact that other offences in 
addition to those mentioned here are 
dealt with in the 2nd clause, the Go- 
vernment having already selected the 
tribunal, although hon. Members on this 
side of the House have over and over 
again declared their want of confidence 
in that tribunal. Nevertheless, the Go- 
vernment having selected that tribunal, 
persisted in establishing it for the trial 
of certain offences by a summary pro- 
cess; and, having done so, they then 
went on to specify the offences. I think 
that, under such circumstances, they 
ought to be content with the tribunal 
they have established, and, as far as the 
present case is concerned, they should 
accept the list of crimes contained in the 
Amendment. The Government are, in 
fact, proposing to retain a superfluous 
and accumulative remedy for certain 
offences dealt with in the 2nd section of 
the Bill, although they have already 
established a special and select tribunal. 
The effect of this clause will be, prac- 
tically, to hand over agrarian offenders 
in the West of Ireland-and in the 
County of Donegal, from which I came, 
to be tried by the agents of the land- 
lords, or the landlords themselves. The 
Government are actually handing over 
to the persons whom they say are the 
aggrieved parties the power of trying 
the offenders; and, in addition, the 
Government have reserved to themselves 
power, under the 2nd clause, of sending 
down two special Resident Magistrates 
for the purpose of trying the same class 
of offences summarily. I certainly think 
it ought to recommend itself to the Go- 
vernment that they should not ask for 
an accumulative remedy which will en- 
able them to try a case by special jurors 
selected from a particular class whose 
bias and past offences have caused all 
the trouble which now exists in Ireland. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S8.): In 
dealing with this Amendment, I was 
sorry to find that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had not only nothing to say 
in its favour, but that he at once voted 
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it down. That seems to be a common 
practice with the right hon. Gentleman. 
Generally, when an Amendment comes 
on fur discussion, he says—‘‘Oh, yes; 
but a previous Amendment has already 
dealt with it.”’ In the last case, he said 
the Amendment proposed by my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Donegal 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) restricted the 
power to certain offences; and he now 
says that although the present Amend- 
ment enlarges the number of offences 
specified in the Bill, it, nevertheless, is 
a limiting power. What we really 
desire to do is to limit the power of the 
Crown by enlarging a certain class of 
offences. The catalogue of crimes stated 
in the Amendment is said by the right 
hon. Gentleman to be by no means of a 
sufficiently full character. That objec- 
tion was fully met by the hon. Member 
for St. Austell, who moved the Amend- 
ment, because he made it perfectly plain 
that it includes all crimes that have no 
political tinge in them. I recollect the 
right hon. Gentleman, in an earlier 
stage of the Bill, stating that he had 
taken care to exclude from the category 
of cases which should be sent for trial 
to English juries, all cases which might 
have a political tinge. Therefore, if the 
catalogue of crimes given by the hon. 
Member for St. Austell is not an exhaus- 
tive catalogue, the right hon. Gentleman 
has only himself and his Bill to blame for 
it. I certainly cannot understand for what 
reason the right hon. Gentleman would 
exclude the consideration of such cases 
from English juries, and yet leave them 
to be dealt with by an Orange special jury 
in Antrim. Probably one reason is thatin 
England Her Majesty’s Government dare 
not try the experiment of setting class 
against class; and, therefore, they de- 
cline to send over political offenders from 
Ireland to be tried here. At any rate, 
they know very well that if they had 
sent them they would fail to obtain a 
conviction ; and I presume it is for 
this reason that they take special powers 
for trying them by a special jury in the 
County of Antrim, being afraid to resort 
to the process by which they tried Mr. 
John Dillon, and by which they suc- 
ceeded in convicting John Mitchel. Let 
me ask the Government why it is that 
they decline to set class against class in 
England, and are yet attempting to do 
itin Ireland? If English juries are not 
to be trusted, to use the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman’s own words, with the trial of 
cases which have a ‘‘ political tinge,’ I 
want to know why jurors composed of 
Irish landlords and land agents are to be 
trusted with such trials? I maintain 
that this Bill is not intended for the 
punishment of criminals, but for the 
punishment of political offenders. The 
persons you will try are those who have 
been putting into operation the Plan of 
Campaign against certain landlords, and 
you will send them for trial toa jury of 
landlords and land agents, who will have 
very little difficulty whatever in convict- 
ing them. Is this deliberate attempt to 
set class against class a statesmanlike 
proceeding? I sincerely trust that the 
Committee will be wise enough to accept 
the Amendment. Add as many crimes 
as you like to the catalogue of real 
crimes, but refuse strenuously to include 
political offences. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
We have had a statement from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland that this clause 
virtually embodies a similar provision 
which was contained in the Act of 1882, 
and we have since had a statement from 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that all 
crimes were embodied in that Bill. Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
none of the offences dealt with by the 
Corrupt Practices Act were triable under 
the Crimes Act of 1882? I, therefore, 
wish to know if the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes in this Bill to include 
those electoral offences which were ex- 
cluded in the Crimes Act? I also 
desire to know whether, if offences of 
that nature are proposed to be included, 
there is to be a right to try them 
under this section by a special jury? 
Perbaps I may be permitted to put a 
case. Supposing that Sir Charles Lewis, 
the late Member for Londonderry, and 
the present Member for North Antrim, 
had been indicted for the offences for 
which he was unseated at Derry. Of 
course, he would have had a right under 
this clause to claim to be tried by a 
special jury ; and there van be no doubt 
that a special jury selected to try him 
would have been a jury of Orangemen, 
so that no matter what the nature of the 
corrupt practices of which he was guilty 
may have been, the hon. Member would 
most certainly have escaped punishment. 
If the Crimes Act had been made a per- 
petual Act, the provision excluding the 
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Corrupt Practices Act from the operation 
of the Crimes Act would still have been 
in force. The Crimes Act. however, 
was not a perpetual Act; and, although 
we are told that the present measure is 
framed, to a very large extent, upon the 
principle of the Crimes Act, I do not 
find any provision in it to exclude 
offences against the Corrupt Practices 
Act. I must confess that I never heard 
a more amusing instance of the igno- 
rance of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
than that in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of sheep stealing. Now, 
if there is anything in Ireland for which 
you can readily get a conviction, it is 
sheep stealing. The Irish are a nation 
of farmers, and if it is possible to get a 
conviction at all, they are ready enough 
to convict for sheep stealing. I must 
say that of all the grotesque proofs 
which have been afforded of the 
ignorance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in regard to Ireland, in my 
opinion his reference to the exclusion 
of sheep stealing from the crimes 
enumerated in the Amendment is the 
most amusing. I think that the good 
angel of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
ought to have suggested to him a 
*‘ philosophic doubt” as to the necessity 
for referring to that offence. I fear that 
the Government are taking a fatal step 
in not confining their clause to some 
particular class of offences, and I will 
give them a reason whyI fear so. If 
you say to common jurors in Ireland 
that they are unfitted even to be trusted 
with the trial of the offence of sheep 
stealing, vou practically tell them that 
they are a class of perjurers unworthy 
of being believed on their oaths. You 
virtually tell them—‘‘ We may let you 
try offences such as rape, or picking 
pockets, but we look upon you as likely 
to perjure yourselves if we trust you 
with the trial of other offences.”’ The 
effect of this will certainly be to make 
common jurors turn rusty ; they will de- 
cline to be the instruments for carrying 
out the ordinary law when they are told 
that they are unworthy to try other 
cases, and they will probably refuse to 
attend the Court or disregard their oaths. 
It would be far better to abolish the 
common jury class altogether, or to in- 
crease the jury qualification. If you 


would provide that every common juror 
must have a £50 qualification you would 
relieve a good many of them of the 


Mr. T. UM. Healy 
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trouble of attending Court, and of having 
to travel many long miles in order to do 
so. That, I think, would be a much 
less invidious course, and would re- 
lieve the common jury class not only of 
trouble, but of responsibility. Probably 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland will 
remember what took place in Sligo last 
year, when a number of jurors were 
called into that town and kept hanging 
about in the frost and snow. I see, Mr. 
Courtney, that you are about to inter- 
pose, but ‘‘a nod is as good as a wink,” 
and I will not pursue the matter further. 
I will only ask the Government to con- 
sider the importance of inserting some 
limitation in the clause as to the nature 
of the crimes to be dealt with. I am 
quite certain that if the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland persists in issuing his fiat 
to a particular class of persons when it 
is proposed to bring to trial a certain 
class of offenders, the common jurors 
will feel naturally indignant, and will 
refuse to try the cases which may be re- 
mitted to them. Rather than adopt the 
course which the Government propose 
to take, I think it would be preferable 
to enact that all the common jurors in 
Irelend are perjurers, and that they 
cannot be depended on upon their oaths. 
I think that the Government ought to 
be reasonable, and that they should say, 
at least, in some distinct manner, what 
class of offences these special juries are 
to try. I also wish to know whether it 
is intended to allow the provisions of 
this Bill to be operative in regard to 
offences against the Corrupt Practices 
Act, with the knowledge that if the 
Crimes Act had been a continuous mea- 
sure such offences could not have been 
dealt with? If the Bill is to be placed 
on the Statute Book in its present shape, 
the provisions of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, although unrepealed, will remain 
practically inoperative. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
If I may be allowed to offer a word of 
advice to the Government, it will be this 
—that if they wish to facilitate the pass- 
ing of their Bill they will do so best, 
when they find that an Amendment 
moved on this side of the House has to 
be answered, by putting up somebody 
to reply besides the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Whatever we may think of the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland or the Attorney General for 
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England, and however much we may 
differ from them, we admit that they are 
able to argue any point placed before 
them, and that when they get up they 
are likely to give the House some reason 
for the course they take. So far as the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is concerned, 
when he gets up in his place to resist an 
Amendment it is his invariable practice 
to make a short speech, in which he 
generally displays the grossest ignorance 
of the provisions of his own Bill and of 
Trish life, and then to sit down after a 
few observations altogether destitute of 
anything in the shape of an argument 
bearing on the particular Amendment 
before the Committee. Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in drawing up most of the 
Amendments which have been proposed 
from this side of the House we have 
absolutely taken the words of the Go- 
vernment draftsman and put them into 
our proposals, generally with a view of 
making one part of the Bill consistent 
with another. Then the Government 
get up and absolutely rail at the provi- 
sions which have been devised by their 
own draftsman; and, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have followed their own 
words, they refuse our Amendments 
and endeavour to make them appear 
ridiculous. A precedent for this 
Amendment is to be found in the 
2nd sub-section of the 2nd clause, 
and the only argument urged by the 
Chief Secretary tor Ireland against it 
is, that the catalogue of crimes drawn 
up by his own draftsman is not suffi- 
ciently extensive, and that there is a 
large number of cases to which it should 
also be applied. The Government allege 
that there has been a breakdown in a 
particular class of cases so far as the 
Judicial system of Ireland is concerned, 
and what we ask is, that the remedy 
which the Government prescribe for that 
breakdown should be limited to the 
particular mischief they profess to aim 
at. Another objection against this 
clause is that, like most of the other 
provisions of the Bill, it is tainted with 
the vice of going altogether beyond the 
mischief which the Government are at- 
tempting to cure. What we ask is this 
—that under this Bill the scandal shall 
not be permitted which occurred two or 
three years ago when the Crimes Act 
was in operation. Under the provisions 
of that Act, men were brought up at 
Dublin from all parts of the country, 
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and put on their trial before 12 special 
jurors of the City and County of Dublin, 
selected from a class bitterly hostile to 
the persons who were sent for trial. I 
well remember the sensation which was 
produced when an unfortunate peasant 
was brought up from the County of 
Mayo to be tried by men who did not 
understand the language he could speak. 
When this man was found guilty he was 
asked to say if he had any reason to 
assign why the judgment of death should 
not be pronounced upon him ; he made 
use of words which created a great im- 
pression at the time. He said—‘ This 
is not aCourt of Justice, but a shambles.” 
A similar state of things is likely to 
happen again if this Bill is persisted 
with in its present form. Why have the 
Government in their Bill specified two 
particular classes of offences? It is be- 
cause the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in the speech in which he introduced 
the Bill, said that the Government did 
not wish to provide that political 
offences committed in Ireland should 
be tried in England, and, therefore, 
he has found it necessary to specify 
different kinds of offences in different 
clauses. What we maintain is that, 
under this section, the Government go 
far beyond the very thing they avoid in 
the 2nd sub-section of Clause 2. In 
Clause 2 they provide that political 
offenders who may commit offences 
in Ireland shall not be tried in Eng- 
land; but in this section they do some- 
thing which is ten times worse—they 
provide that such offenders, although 
they are not to be tried in England, may 
be tried by their political opponents in 
Ireland, for that is really the effect of 
this section. We have heard it demon- 
strated that throughout the whole of 
Ireland there are only 1,700 special 
jurors. In some of the counties the 
qualification for a special juror is £150, 
and, therefore, the special jurors them- 
selves must be limited to the landlord 
class, and those who are in sympathy 
with them. That being so, is it not a 
monstrous thing, when you have ex- 
pressly declared by a former clause that 
it would be unfair to try political 
offenders in England, to do something 
ten times worse, and try them by 
their political opponents? I cannot 


help declaring that the Government 
have not acted reasonably in the manner 
in which they have drawn up this 


[Thirteenth Night.] 
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clause. If they had followed the form 
provided by their own draftsman in the 
preceding clause Ido not think anyone 
would have blamed them; but as this 
clause now stands, the next time the 
Government wish to take proceedings 
against Mr. John Dillon or any other 
political opponent they will be able to 
provide that the trial shall be before the 
Irish landlords and their agents, or the 
captains and colonels who constitute the 
bulk of the special juries of the County 
of Dublin. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
My hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) has stated that under the 
Crimes Act offences connected with the 
Corrupt Practices Act were expressly 
excluded from the operation of the Act 
of 1882, and my hon. and learned 
Friend asked the Government if it was 
intended to continue that exemption. 
Now, the Government complain very 
often of the length of the discussions 
which have taken place in this Commit- 
tee. [Cries of “‘ Hear, hear!” from the 
Ministerial Benches.| Hon. Members 
opposite say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” Precisely 
so, and those cries are specially loud 
from those who never take any part ia 
our debates. But surely the way to 
shorten discussion is, at least, to answer 
questions which are sensible questions, 
and which appertain to the Bill? We 
have all of us waited for the Attorney 
General for Ireland, or the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, to rise and give a 
simple answer to the question of my 
hon. and learned Friend; but as yet no 
answer has been given. I will, there- 
fore, repeat the question. Under the 
late Crimes Act cases arising out of 
Election contests could not be proceeded 
against under that Act. What I want 
to know, then, is, whether the exemp- 
tion which existed under the late Crimes 
Act is to be continued in the present 
Bill or not? That is a very simple 
question, and I think the Attorney 
General for Ireland will shorten the 
discussion if he will condescend to an- 
swer it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The object of the clause is 
written on the face of it. I never 
shrink from any challenge; but my ex- 
perience is, that the answering of ques- 
tions does not tend to shorten discussion. 


Mr. Maurice Healy 
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I will only add, that anything which in 
Ireland is considered a crime is an 
offence which may be tried by a special 
jury under the Bill. 

Mr. CHANCE: I am afraid that the 
answer of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman cannot possibly shorten the 
discussion, as it is no answer at all. 
| Ministerial cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!”’) If 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who say ‘“‘ hear, 
hear” will only listen to what I am 
about to say they will find out what my 
reason is. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman commenced by saying that 
the Bill was obviously intended to refer 
to crimes only, and thereby he seemed 
to imply that offences committed against 
the Corrupt Practices Act and under the 
Election Law would not be triable under 
it. But surely the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman knows that a felony 
is acrime, and, as every hon. Member is 
aware, that some of the offences which 
fall within the Corrupt Practices Act are 
felonies. For instance, bribery is a 
felony, and, under this Bill, there would 
be a power to try a man for bribery at 
an election by special jurors, who might 
have been themselves among the bribed. 
It has been said that the High Court 
will have a discretionary power of 
granting a special jury ; but what does 
the clause itself say? It says— 


‘* Where an indictment for a crime commit- 
ted in a proclaimed district has been found 
against a defendant, or a defendant has been 
committed for trial for such crime, and the 
trial is to be by a jury before a Court in Ire- 
land other than a Court of Quarter Sessions, 
the High Court shall, on an application by or 
on behalf of the Attorney General for Ireland 
or a defendant, make an order, as of course, 
that the trial of the defendant or the de- 
fendants, if more than one, shali be by a special 
jury.” 


Therefore, it will be seen that the Court 
must grant an order for the empannelling 
of a special jury. I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to give the Committee one short 
answer. Does he intend to send poli- 
tical cases, or cases which, in the opi- 
nion of the Court, are political cases, to 
be tried by a special jury, or does he 
not? If we are told that, we shall 
know precisely where we stand, and I 
ask him to say ‘‘ yes” or “ no” to that 
question. 


Question put. 
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The Committee divided:—Ayes 117; 
Noes 203: Majority 86.—(Div. List, 
No. 189.) 


Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
Mr. Courtney, I do not propose to pro- 
ceed with Amendments No. 9, 10, 11, 
12 and 13 merely because I think they 
are practically covered by the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and be- 
cause I do not imagine the Government 
would be at all disposed to accept them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
In reference to Amendment No. 16, Mr. 
Courtney, I should like to obtain from 
the Government a statement as to whe- 
ther they think that a change of venue 
is to be had in all cases, or may be had 
in all cases, where there are special 
juries. I think they ought to select the 
count on which they will goon. They 
ought to decide whether they will have 
a special jury or a change of venue. 
Furthermore, I think that the way in 
which the Government have mixed up 
these two clauses or dealt with these two 
clauses, leaves the matter in a most in- 
volved condition. One cannot make out 
clearly whether any notice is to be 
served on a prisoner, and one cannot 
understand whether the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland may not go into Court 
for a special jury, and then having got 
this make an application for a change 
of venue. Surely, the Government 
ought to be content with either having 
a special jury or a change of venue, and 
should not be allowed to have both. In 
order to elicit a statement on the ques- 
tion from the Government, I beg to 
move the Amendment which stands in 
my name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
9, after ‘‘be,’”’ insert ‘‘had without a 
change of venue.” —( If/r. 7. UM. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): The Government can hardly 
be expected to accept this Amendment, 
because it would really limit the steps 
for obtaining a fair trial. There are 
certain circumstances in which a special 
jury would be sufficient, and there are 
certain circumstances in which a change 
of venue would be sufficient. [ Cries of 
“What are they?’’} The circumstances 
are that a state of intimidation exists in 
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a district to such an extent that a 
special jury would not be of much use. 
In that case a change of venue would be 


necessary. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman know what he has said ? 
We do not understand he is going 
to change the venue to a place where 
intimidation exists. What is the good of 
giving absurd reasons of this kind. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I ought to 
say a state of intimidation where the 
trial would naturally be held. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If you change 
your venue you will not want a special 
jury. The Government are taking a 
most curious course. Either intimidation 
exists in a place or it does not. If it does 
not exist you will change the venue to 
the district. I think the Government 
are acting in a most unreasonable man- 
ner. They, surely, do not mean to con- 
tend that all over Ireland intimidation 
exists? Suppose you change the venue 
from the South to Belfast where, except 
amongst the Orangemen, intimidation 
does not exist. Again, in Antrim, I do 
not suppose there is any intimidation. 
If you have a special jury, why should 
you have a change of venue? The course 
the Government have taken is most ad- 
mirably calculated to provoke discussion, 
because we really cannot understand 
their arguments. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
think that, in this case, we have had 
another instance of the lamentable ab- 
surdity of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in replying to an Amendment to a 
Bill which he does not understand. Now, 
what is the answer that the right hon. 
Gentleman has given? He said there are 
certain circumstances in which a change 
of venue would be sufficient, and there 
are certain circumstances in which a 
special jury would be sufficient; but 
there are also certain circumstances in 
which one would not be sufficient with- 
out the other in which both would be 
wanted. And then he was challenged 
to name the circumstances under which 
they wanted both, and he said if a state of 
intimidation exists. What isthe mean- 
ing of that? The only meaning of that 
is that certain circumstances are con- 
ceivable in which the Government could 
change the venue from one district to 
another district, and that, in the district 
to which they changed the venue, such 
a state of intimidation exists that the 


| Thirteenth Night. } 
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Government could not get a common 
jury to convict. That is the only logical 
conclusion which can flow from the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He tried to mend his statement by say- 
ing that there might be intimidation in 
the district from which the venue is 
changed. I do ask that we shall have 
some reply from some Member of the 
Government who understands the Bill, 
and understands what he is talking 
about? Will the English Attorney 
General get up and give us some reason 
for resisting this Amendment? Will 
any Member of the Government get up 
and tell us what are the circumstances 
under which they want both a special 
jury and achange of venue? That is 
the point on which we want an answer, 
and that is the point upon which we have 
not got an answer yet. It may be that 
the Government may have some know- 
ledge we have not. It may be there 
may be circumstances in which one of 
these remedies is not sufficient without 
the other, but if that is so we have not 
been given to understand it. Let them 
tell us what the circumstances are in 
which they want both of these remedies. 
It is idle to suppose the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has given us a satisfactory 
answer. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY: This Amendment 
is substantially the same as that No. 20 
which stands in my name. As this 
Amendment has been proposed, of course, 
I will not move my Amendment, as any 
observations I might be disposed to 
make in my own Amendment will be 
applicable to this. What I specially 
desire the Committee to understand is, 
the serious attack which is made upon 
the jury system by this clause. This 
is really a juries clause; it is a com- 
plete Amendment of the Juries Act. 
The Jury Law in Ireland has been 
altered step by step until trial by 
jury is a mere mockery. Under this 
clause a man from a Catholic district 
may be taken for trial to a Protestant 
district. Not only can a change of 
venue take place, but the Govern- 
ment can select a special set of preju- 
diced persons to try the case. As a 
matter of fact, I would sooner be tried 
by a court martial than by such a 
system of trial by jury. If hon. Mem- 
bers for English constituencies would 
only consider what this clause means, I 
am persuaded they would not sanction 


Mr. Maurice Healy 
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it for a single moment. I do not object 
to change of venue or to a special jury, 
provided both remedies are not resorted 
to in the one case. I do not believe the 
Members of the Treasury Bench under- 
stand the possibilities which may be 
reached by entrusting such powers as 
are now proposed to the Law Officers 
in Ireland. This is an Amendment 
which ought not to be discussed in the 
exceedingly light manner in which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland seems in- 
clined to discuss it. There is more in 
the Amendment than the right hon. 
Gentleman seems to imagine. The dis- 
position on our part to forego the moving 
of many Amendments which stand in 
our names appears to have had no 
salutory effect upon the Government, 
who still seem inclined to treat us to 
the most trivial answers. I trust that 
upon this Amendment we shall go to a 
Division. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland understands the Amend- 
ment, for I am sure, if he did, he would 
not have answered in the short manner 
he did answer. The Government are 
to be able to change the venue; they 
are to have the selection of the whole 
country to themselves. You can, there- 
fore, send a case to be tried wherever 
you can get a jury that cannot be intimi- 
dated, and from whom youcan get a fair 
trial. If after you have changed the 
venue you do not think you can geta fair 
trial from a common jury, you are to 
have the power to have a special jury. 
What we are fighting for in this matter 
is the preservation of trial by jury in 
Ireland. If you are to have trial by a 
particular jury selected from a select and 
particular class you might just as well 
do away with trial by jury altogether. 
Granted that if your contention is right 
—namely, that owing to intimidation 
certain classes from which common 
juries are drawn may not be fit to try 
certain cases, I could understand the 
bringing in of a temporary measure to 
meet the evil. But this Bill is not a 
Bill for a year or for two years, but it is 
a Bill that is to last for ever; therefore 
you are attacking the whole jury system 
in Ireland for ever. It is no use saying 
that the Bill may be repealed by Act of 
Parliament; so faras you are concerned 
it is an alteration of the Criminal Law 
of Ireland, which is to last for ever. Do 
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you really mean to destroy trial by jury 
in Ireland? You yourselves have said 
here over and over again that you be- 
lieve that in a very short time matters 
will settle down in Ireland, and the pre- 
sent angry feelings will be allayed. 
Under these conditions, you are for all 
time actually putting an end to the jury 
system. You are providing for the 
selection of juries in Ireland from a very 
limited class, a class which it is ad- 
mitted entertain the most hostile feel- 
ings against the vast majority of the 

eople. Thus it is, Ido not think the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland fully under- 
stand the importance of this Amend- 
ment, and I respectfully ask him to 
consider it again from the point of view 
I have endeavoured to set forth. I put 
it to him seriously whether it is really 
his intention to limit the selection of 
jurors in Ireland for all time to a parti- 
cular class. He may, of course, say the 
selection we contemplate is not compul- 
sory; but we have not the slightest 
doubt what will be the result. We know 
perfectly well that in every case the At- 
torney General for Ireland will apply 
for and obtain a special jury, and it 
must be borne in mind that the mere 
application for a special jury is quite 
sufficient. The Judge has no discretion 
to say whether or not there shall be a 
special jury. As a matter of fact, for 
the Attorney General for Ireland to ask 
for a special jury is sufficient. Unques- 
tionably the juries will be selected from 
a limited class, and from that class which, 
unfortunately, in years past has been 
opposed to the rest of the people in 
Ireland. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I cannot agree 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Molloy) in believing that the jury 
system is injured by this clause. I re- 
gard the essence of the jury system as 
* being that 12 men should be found to 
give a verdict according to the evidence. 
If this be the object of the jury system, 
that object will be obtained by the pro- 
visions of this clause, and will not be 
obtained if we limit the provisions of 
this clause. We decline to give up either 
of the two expedients for obtaining a 
true trial—namely, a special jury or a 
change of venue. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The definition of the jury 
system which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
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given is remarkable for an important 
omission. The essence of the jury sys- 
tem is that 12 men should beindifferently 
chosen to try a case; but here they are 
not to be indifferently chosen. The right 
hon. Gentleman certainly startled me by 
some expressions he used in reply to the 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy). He said even when a change 
of venue is secured, as it may be under 
this Bill from one county of Ireland to 
any other of the 31 other counties, it 
may be necessary to select a special jury 
on account of the intimidation prevailing 
in the county. What an idea the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland must have of Ire- 
land. He seems to fancy that there is 
a rampant system of intimidation actively 
at work threatening almost everyone 
from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Cause- 
way. But those who live in Ireland, or 
those who occasionally visit the coun- 
try, cannot fail to smile at such an idea. 
I am sure that even the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston) would not contend that it is 
impossible to find a district in Ireland 
free from intimidation. Well, if the 
Government have the power, as they 
have under the 4th clause of this Bill, 
to obtain an order of the Court for a 
change of venue from one place in Ire- 
land to any other place they may choose, 
surely they will be able to find a district 
in which there can be no necessity for a 
special jury in addition to the change of 
venue? Now, I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if it is contem- 
plated to change in any way the system 
of challenge. Will the prisoner who is 
brought before a special jury have the 
same right of challenge which he ob- 
tains now before a petty jury? If the 
right of challenge is to be denied him, 
or is to be limited, it would be only in 
keeping with the declaration of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. I think it 
is only right, before the Committee pro- 
ceeds further with the consideration of 
this clause, that we should have some 
indication from the Government as to 
what their intentions are with regard to 
the right of challenge. 

Mx. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I should 
like to say a few words upon this Amend- 
ment, although I am perfectly confident 
it is utterly useless to do so. Unfortu- 


nately, we have very frequent occasion 
in Ireland to know that if this power is 
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given to the Government it will be 
used in a most grossly unfair manner. 
[**Oh, oh !”} Upon this point there 
can be absolutely no controversy. We 
know perfectly well that in the recent 
State trials in Dublin—it has been 
proved, and no defence has been at- 
tempted—that the power of packing 
juries was used to such an extent that 
efforts were made to prevent a discus- 
sion upon the subject in this House. 
That was the course adopted by the 
Executive in those trials, and I refer to 
it as an illustration of the position in 
which a prisoner will be put under such 
a clause as this we are now asked to 

ass, more especially if the Amendment 
be refused. In the case I have alluded 
to the offence was committed in the 
County of Galway. The Crown got the 
venue changed to the City of Dublin, 
and even then they were not satisfied, 
but moved the venue to the County of 
Dublin, and packed the jury in a most 
shameful and indecent fashion. What 
saved me and my Colleagues from con- 
viction was the fact that the Govern- 
ment could not try us by a special jury 
in the County of Dublin. They came 
to the end of their tether; they used 
every advantage they could with the 
utmost indecency—with the most bra- 
zened-faced indecency ; but because the 
law compelled them to go before a com- 
mon jury, we escaped. If they could have 
put in force this clause—and I have no 
doubt it is in view of their experience 
in this case that they ever introduced 
this clause—if they could have made an 
application to bring those conspiracy 
eases before a special jury of the 
County of Dublin, there is not the 
slightest doubt they could have em- 
pannelled 12 land agents and secured 
our conviction. I dare say there are 
some English Gentlemen who will not 
credit that the Government would do 
such a thing; but they have done such 
things, and they will do them again. 
What occurred in those trials? Men 
were put on their oaths who admitted 
that they were landlords who had suf- 
fered from the agitation, and others 
who were land agents, who admitted 
that pecuniarily they were injuriously 
affected by the agitation. If the Go- 
vernment have power to take poor pea- 
sants in Ireland, or political agitators in 
Ireland, on this land question, and place 
them on their trial before a specially 
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packed jury, I say justice in Ireland 
will become a mockery. They might 
just as well—aye, a great deal better, 
because it would be honest and straight- 
forward—place us on our trial before the 
Lord Lieutenant, without judge or jury 
at all. I would rather stand my chance 
in a trial before the Lord Lieutenant, 
who knows nothing of law, and who, 
sitting without any lawyers, would 
listen carefully to the statement of facts 
—I would a great deal rather stand my 
chance in a trial by the Lord Lieutenant 
than in a trial before a body of bank- 
rupt landlords who take refuge on the 
outskirts of the City of Dublin. What 
is the character of the special jurors of 
Dublin? We know perfectly well that 
the jury before which we shall be 
brought under this clause will be 
largely composed of landlords’ agents 
and bankrupt rent-chargers on the 
estates of Ireland. The past action of 
the Governmert shows that what they 
will do under this clause, if you refuse 
this Amendment, is to contend that 
they are going to give a man a fair 
trial, to pretend that they are seeking 
to obtain 12 men who will do justice, 
and give a verdict according to their 
oaths and the evidence. These 12 men 
will be chosen from the men who are 
out of pocket, or who believe them- 
selves to be out of pocket, through the 
action of the very men they are called 
upon to try. Such being the state of 
the case, I regard this Amendment as a 
vital Amendment, and I certainly ap- 
peal to any fair-minded man to say 
whether it is not enough power to be 
put in the hands of the anton denn 
that they should take their choice of 
either polling for a special jury in the 
district in which the crime is committed, 
or, if they think it better to go to an- 
other district, to let the unfortunate pri- 
soner have some chance, which he would 
get, of being tried by a common jury ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: May I 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland if 
he will answer the question with regard 
to the intention of the Government as 
to the right of challenge ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We do not 
propose any alteration. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 84; 
Noes 153: Majority 69. — (Div. List, 
No. 190.) 
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Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
now beg to move to insert, after the word 
“in,” in line 10, ‘a proclaimed district 
in.” Ido not know whether the attention 
of the Government has been called to the 
fact that in the 4th section they say 
this—‘‘ The trial is to be at a Court of 
Assize for any county in a proclaimed 
district.” I observe that in the 3rd 
clause they say—‘“‘ The trial is to be bya 
jury before a Court in Ireland other than 
a Court of Quarter Sessions.”” Now the 
right hon. Gentleman answering obser- 
vations from this side of the House on 
the last Amendment was evidently under 
the impression that the Court was not to 
be in a proclaimed district in Ireland. I 
move this Amendment in order to make 
the two clauses agree. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
10, after “in,” insert ‘‘a proclaimed 
district in.” —( Mr. O’ Doherty.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmegs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): It is impossible for us to 
accept this Amendment, because it would 
deprive the Crown of the power of having 
such cases tried by juries which would 
not be subject to intimidation. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I do not know whether the 
Government is really aware of the absurd 
position in which this clause is left. As 
the clause is at present drafted, the pro- 
posal is this, that if in a proclaimed 
district which, by reason of intimidation 
prevailing in it, has been proclaimed, a 
crime is committed for which a man is 
committed for trial or any indictment 
has been found against him, the Go- 
vernment desire to have a change of 
venue, and they get the trial transferred 
to a district where, admittedly, there is 
no intimidation, and which is not pro- 


claimed, they are to have the right of | 
obtaining a special jury. Now, they | 


have not that same right with regard to 
crimes committed in the district itself. 


We will assume that tere is a case of | 


Boycotting, or of firing into a dwelling, 
in the County of Cork. The Govern- 
ment obtain a change of venue, and 
they certify for the County of Down, 
Cork being proclaimed. When they 
transfer the case to County Down, they 
will, under this Bill, have the right to 
demand a special jury ; but supposing a 
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crime of precisely the same description 
is committed in the County of Down 
itself, they will have no such power to 
ask for a special jury in respect of that 
crime. Can anything be more absurd ? 
It clearly cannot be the intention of the 
Government to have so unequal an ar- 
rangement with regard to crime com- 
mitted in two different places and both 
tried in one of those places. Whether 
this Amendment will actually meet the 
particular point I have indicated, I do 
not know; but I think I have said 
enough to bring clearly to the mind of 
the Attorney General for Ireland the 
point I wish to raise. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
now beg to move to insert, after the word 
“than,” in line 10, the words “ other 
than the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court, or.” I am sure it is only 
by inadvertence on the part of the 
draftsman that the necessity for this 
Amendment has arisen. Every lawyer 
knows that, in a certain class of cases, 
when a man is charged with an offence 
it is within his power to move that the 
trial be transferred to the Queen’s Bench 
Division. This does not happen in Ire- 
land except on very important occasions, 
and the Motion is generally made on the 
part of the Crown. It was made un- 
successfully by the respondents in the 
case of “‘ The Queenv Dillon.” In England 
such a motion is very constantly made. 
A defendant makes an application for 
the transference of the trial, because 
he apprehends that in his locality he 
would not get a fair trial. Now, if a 
man succeeds in obtaining such a trans- 
ference of the trial to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, it will be in the power 
of the Crown to reverse the action of 
the Court, and to change the venue. 
The section is so drawn that it applies 
to a trial to be held before any Court in 
Ireland except the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. I do not think the Govern- 
ment can intend such a state of things 
to arise. I am persuaded they will act 
fairly and reasonably, and accept the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
10, after ‘‘than,” insert ‘“‘ other than 


the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 


Court, or.” —( Mr. Maurice Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


[Thirteenth Night.} 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight) : 
So far as England is concerned there 
cannot be a trial by a special jury in 
any case of felony; but it is our inten- 
tion, by this Bill, that there shall be 

ower in Ireland of having a special 
jury at the option of the prisoner or of 
the prosecution. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I should 
like to point out the result which would 
follow from the passing of the Bill in 
its present form. Take the case of a 
trial for misdemeanour, such as a trial 
had at Bar forconspiracy. The law in 
such cases is that though the charges 
are misdemeanours, and, though the 
Crown has a right to have a special 
jury, these special juries are struck on 
the old system by which the Crown has 
no right of ordering jurors to stand by, 
and under which the prisoner and the 
Crown are on an absolute equality so 
far as the selection of the jury is con- 
cerned. What would happen if this Bili 
passed in its present form? Let us 
suppose that a new prosecution is insti- 
tuted to-morrow against my hon. Friend 
and Colleague (Mr. Dillon), and that he 
was again charged with conspiracy. 
Suppose the case was tried at the 
Queen’s Bench, the Crown having a 
special jury empannelled under the old 
system under this Bill, they have a 
change of venue or a special jury in the 
manner provided in the sub-section and 
would possess an unlimited right of 
challenging jurors. I think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland will see the neves- 
sity of saying something in reply to 
this statement. We ought to have an 
answer upon this point. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has ignored the 
case put before him—I mean the case 
of ‘‘ The Queen v: Casey,” but the Irish 
Solicitor General knows it very well. 
That was a case of conspiracy tried, I 
believe, somewhere about the year 1876, 
and the law, as then laid down by Chief 
Justice May, has been persistently 
followed ever since. It was then laid 
down that when your panel of 48 was 
taken the prisoner had his 12 challenges 
and the Crown had their 12 chal- 


lenges, which reduced the number to 24, 
and then the prisoner, on coming in 
again, had the right of challenging six 
more, which made 18 challenges in all. 
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What would happen if this clause is 
passed in its present shape? You will 
be able to have a trial at Bar, and 
you will be able to have your special 
jury struck under the old system, but 
under this clause this is a direct 
appeal against the decision of the Judge 
in the case of ‘The Queen v. Casey.” We 
are being hit in a way that was never 
intended originally, I believe, and, that 
being so, I think the least we are en- 
titled to is that when trials at Bar 
are being had they should be had 
under the decision of that splendid Con- 
servative authority—Chief Justice May. 
I think the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
will not dispute that, if the Government 
choose to have an ordinary trial for 
misdemeanour under this Bill, they can 
have an unlimited right of challenging 
jurors; but that if they have a trial at 
Bar under existing conditions they 
will be limited to 18 challenges. We 
should have fair play in that way; but, 
under this clause, the Government might 
have a trial and avail themselves of the 
power of having unlimited challenges. 
Perhaps the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland, 
going over to Ireland with his heart 
brimming over with kindness for the 
Irish people, is going to abandon the 
right of challenge. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): The effect of striking a jury 
under the old system would be, in the 
case of a prisoner who chose to exercise 
his right of challenge, to render it im- 
possible to have a trial at all. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: They tried Par- 
nell and O’Connell under the old system. 

Mr. GIBSON: Yes; but the traver- 
sers could render it impossible to have 
a trial at all under that system, if they 
chose to exercise their right of challenge. 
Whenever we have a case which is fit to 
be brought before the Court of Assizes 
under the section in its present form, 
it may be tried before a special jury. 
When cases are so important that they 
are not only tried at Assizes, but at Bar, 
it is absurd to suppose that you should 
not have a speek teary. It has been 

ointed out by the right hon. and 
earned Gentleman the Attorney General 
that there could be no trial by special 
jury at all, in cases of felony at Com- 
mon Law. In cases tried in the Queen’s 
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Bench it would only be possible, under 
the old system, to have special juries 
where the trials were for misdemea- 
nours. It is perfectly true, as pointed 
out by the hon. and learned Member 
opposite, that under the old system 
there were only 48 jurors, and that the 
traversers had a right to challenge 18. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would like to 
point out that a very strange result will 
take place if this clause is carried in its 
present form. Not only will the Crown 
be allowed to choose its own jury, but 
it will be able to choose its own Judge. 
At present, the prisoner, at any rate, 
has a chance of being tried by an im- 
partial Judge; but under this clause you 
will have the power of taking your pri- 
soner before the Court of Queen's Bench, 
and everybody knows the political cha- 
racteristics of the gentlemen appointed 
to the Bench of that branch of the High 
Court. As I have frequently pointed 
out before, the people have no confidence 
in them. Therefore it absolutely appears 
that no matter what is going on in the 
country, no matter what political excite- 
ment exists, you select not only your 
own jury, but try a man by your own 
Judge from the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
This is a thing that I think the English 
people should thoroughly understand. 
It is one thing to say that the Crown 
should have the right of appointing a 
special jury in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of having jurors who would be 
subject to intimidation ; but it is another 
thing to say that you should have your 
own Judge as well. That is going a 
length which I feel perfectly satisfied 
was never dreamt of by Her Majesty’s 
Government before. Are we to have 
the dice loaded at both ends? Load 
them at one end if you like, but do not 
load them at both. If you frame your 
laws in this way, you might just as well 
do away with trial by jury altogether. 
Set up the gallows in Castle Yard, and 
let the Lord Lieutenant pick out whom 
he wants to hang and finish them off 
out of hand. That would save the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland a great deal 
of worry. He looks pained sometimes, 
and in the way I suggest he might save 
himself from a great deal of trouble and 
annoyance. Let him reduce his Bill to 
one line to the effect I have mentioned. 
This section which we are now discuss- 
ing is not a special jury clause at all—I 
call it a special Judge clause. As to 
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what has fallen from the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, it is true that in the de- 
cision in ‘‘ The Queen». Casey” a law was 
laid down which has worked in a par- 
ticular manner, but can anyone say that 
it has worked injustice? Can any right 
hon. or hon. Member say that anyone is 
any the worse for it? As I understand 
the decision of Chief Justice May, it 
was that the Crown had only 12 and 
that the prisoner had 18. This decision 
was rather snorted at by the other 
Judges afterwards, but they have never 
attempted to overrule it. I do beg the 
Government to consider whether they 
wish to bring the whole of their proceed- 
ings into contempt. The Judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench have compara- 
tively speaking nothing to do, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, when he 
is translated there from this House, will 
have an elegant repose. Do let us know 
if he is to be made a party to the state 
of things contemplated by this clause. 
Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
Government seem anxious not only to 
have an unlimited right of challenge in 
ordinary cases, but to have the same 
right in connection with trials at Bar, 
and to be able to appoint their own 
Judges to select gentlemen who have 
been appointed to the Bench simply for 
political reasons. They may bring a case 
before a Bench of three Judges, who 
entertain strong political views, and who 
would express strong opinions. I will 
not say whether they would express their 
opinions rightly or wrongly; but they 
would, undoubtedly, express strong opi- 
nions, and do their best to influence the 
jury. Under the Act of 1882 it was in 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land to send prisoners for trial before 
three Judges. Under the Ist section, 
those three Judges were to be named by 
himself in the warrant which he might 
issue. But we had a numberof safeguards 
provided in that section, when these 
three very estimable individuals were to 
try political prisoners. We had, in the 
3rd sub-section, provision made for a 
report, and it was provided that all three 
Judges should concur in a conviction ; 
and, under a subsequent sub-section, we 
had provision made for an appeal on all 
questions, whether of law or of fact, 
from the decision of those three Judges. 
We had there a Court of Appeal in 





which we had greater confidence than 
| Thirteenth Night. | 
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in the three Judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. As I understand the 
position of the Government, they want 
not only to have the benefit of those 
three Judges, every one of whom can be 
relied on to convict, but in addition to 
that they want to rely upon the special 
juries of the City of Dublin, on the 
panels of which you find turning up the 
names of persons who were conspicuous 
in those trials 30 or 40 years ago. We 
saw one of those gentlemen come for- 
ward not long ago at the trial of one of 
my hon. Friends. After convictin 
John Mitchel, 40 years ago, he turne 
up as bright as a button to convict my 
hon. Friend. Really the Government 
seem to be making a humbug of the 
trials for which they are providing in 
this clause. Ifa shred of the Constitu- 
tion is to be preserved, the Government 
should take care that the forms of justice 
should not be prostituted in the sicken- 
ing way they propose. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: My Amend- 
ment simply asks that Government should 
leave us the one relic of the Constitution 
which exists in the striking of the jury 
under the old method. It is the one 
refuge which political prisoners have 
left; the one shred of the Constitution 
remaining to them. We do ask that 
that shall not be taken away by a side 
wind, by the indirect effects of this 
clause. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
think my hon. Friends are straining at 
a gnat in this matter, because this clause, 
as it stands, seems to be a perfectly 
natural consequence, and a_ perfectly 
proper consequence of the provisions of 
the 2nd section of this Bill. There they 
have provided the law which is to be 
applied to criminals in Ireland. They 
have selected the tribunals to try the 
fact, and selected them with a view to 
securing what the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land calls an effective trial—namely, a 
conviction. Is it not perfectly natural 
that the Government should now ask 
that they should have the power of ap- 
as | also special juries and special 

udges to try these cases? I think this 
clause is thoroughly consistent; and I 
am very glad my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) has called attention to 
the fact that not only is the jury to be 
selected, not only is the prisoner not to 
be tried by a common jury, as to which 
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there is an unlimited right of challenge, 
but the Government are to avail them- 
selves of special juries composed of the 
enemies of the prisoners; and, further 
than that, they are to have the power of 
specially selecting the Judges. I think 
it is perfectly right on the part of the 
Government, seeing what the Bill is, that 
they should do this; but, at thesame time, 
it is clearly right and proper for my hon. 
Friends to protest against it. Such a 
complete travesty of trial by law, and 
such a complete upsetting of the prin- 
ciple of trial by jury, was never known. 
hy do not the Government abolish 
trial by jury altogether in Ireland ? 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 67; 
Noes 134: Majority 67.—(Div. List, 
No. 191.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I beg to move the Amendment, No. 27, 
which stands in my name—In line 12, 
after ‘‘Court,’’ insert “if such crime 
could not have been prosecuted sum- 
marily.” In moving this Amendment, I 
want to get out from the Government 
why they propose to try people by jury, 
and to try them summarily at the same 
time. I would point out one important 
thing in connection with this matter. 
Take the case of conspiracy—you can 
prosecute that either by a jury trial or 
summarily. If you prosecute by jury 
you can give two years’ imprisonment, 
but if you only prosecute summarily you 
can only give six months’ imprisonment. 
But now you are going to take power to 
act in either of these ways. There are 
several considerations to be taken into 
account in connection with this matter. 
For instance, there is the question of 
prison discipline. If you are con- 
victed of conspiracy, as the law stands 
at present you do not get hard labour ; 
but the Government seem to be anxious 
to alter the present rules, and to inflict 
hard labour in cases of conspiracy. 
This is really a most important matter. 
It may be an oversight on the part of 
the Government. Many things have 
crept into the Bill through oversight. 
I would ask the Government therefore, 
do they want to prosecute people be- 
fore the magistrates, and do they want, 
at the same time, to have the option of 
prosecuting the same people before a 
jury? That seems to me to be a plain 
question to which, I think, I have a 
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right to have ananswer. I beg to move 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
9, after ‘‘court” insert ‘‘if such crime 
could not have been prosecuted sum- 
marily.”—( Mr. 7. I. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I think that some such ques- 
tion was asked upon the Amendment to 
the second clause of the Bill, and at that 
time, if I am not mistaken, I gave the 
answer that I am about to give now. I 
propose, I need hardly say—because I 
believe every Member of this Committee 
knows it before I say it—to retain after 
the passing of this Bill the power of 
proceeding against any crime which can 
now be tried by indictment. It would 
be a most singular change in the law if, 
because the Legislature makes certain 
offences punishable summarily under 
this Bill, the Government should be pre- 
vented from indicting persons for those 
offences. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY: That is not the 
point. I do not want to prevent you 
from indicting, but I say that you 
should not have a special jury for it. 

Mr. HOLMES: I will come to that 
in a moment. I want to go step by 
step. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man understands that we have intro- 
duced certain provisions in the 2nd 
clause that enable summary jurisdiction 
to be exercised, notwithstanding that 
the offences punished are now indictable 
at Common Ta. We propose that if 
these offences are committed in pro- 
claimed districts and are proceeded 
against by indictment, as in many cases 
it may be the bounden duty of the At- 
torney General for Ireland to proceed 
against them, that the same privilege 
should be given to the Crown and to the 
defendant in regard to the granting of a 
special jury as a matter of course. I 
cannot conceive what possible objection 
there can be to that arrangement. I 
cannot understand why, if we are to 
have special juries in the case of a great 
number of other offences, we should not 
have them in the case of these indictable 
offences. In point of fact, it is plain 
with reference to this very case of con- 
spiracy that the circumstances of such 
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offence are likely to be such as to re- 
quire juries of more intelligence than 
ordinary. It seems to me to be most 
desirable to give the accused person, if 
he wishes, or the prosecutor if he wishes 
it, an opportunity of taking cases of this 
kind before a jury of greater intelligence 
than acommon jury. That being our 
view we certainly must object to the 
Amendment. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): The 
Attorney General for Ireland repre- 
sents a constituency of the class from 
which special juries will be drawn. 
I presume that he would contend 
that he represents a constituency of 
greater intelligence than ordinary. 
But would the people of the country 
generally consider it a greater advan- 
tage to be tried by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s constituency, 
who belong to the University of Dublin, 
than to be tried by the ordinary people 
of the country? ‘The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman may contend that 
greater intelligence would be brought 
to bear upon the question at issue. 
That may or may not be the case, but 
the people themselves are the best 
judges of whether or not there would 

e an advantage in being tried in this 
way. The people of the country very 
much prefer being tried by the ordinary 
electors of Ireland in preference to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s con- 
stituents. By refusing to entertain the 
eS of my hon. and learned 

riend the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is putting himself in this posi- 
tion—he is enlarging very much the 
powers of special jurors under the Bill, 
and doing it at a very dangerous time. 
That is not the worst of it. During the 
last five or six years we have been 
greatly extending the liberties of the 
people, so far as the return of Members 
to this House is concerned. We have 
been transferring the power that was 
formerly exclusively in the hands of the 
upper class, or the upper branch of the 
middle class, in a very great degree into 
the hands of the working men, the 
farmers and the artizans of Ireland. 
That is, that task has been undertaken 
so far as the return of Members to this 
House is concerned ; but now the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland, in refusing 
this Amendment, wants to go in exactly 
the opposite direction, so far as the law 
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is concerned. He wishes to have the 
administration of the law taken out of 
the hands of the common juries, and 
vested in the hands of the special juries 
which are drawn from the upper classes 
and the upper branch of the middle 
classes. He wants to take the judicial 
administrative power away from the 
common juries, away from the great 
mass of the people, and to transfer it to 
the higher classes. Well, I would warn 
the Government that principles of this 
kind which they begin to apply in Ire- 
land have a tendency to spread and very 
frequently extend to this country. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I would point out 
that the hon. and gallant Member is 
now addressing himself to the whole 
clause. He is not confining himself to 
the Amendment before the Committee. 

Cotonet NOLAN: Then in obedience 
to your ruling, Sir, I will endeavour to 
confine my remarks to the Amendment. 
The whole argument of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland was that the Go- 
vernment should have power to appeal 
to the special jury instead of the common 
jury, and his refusal to accept this 
Amendment was based entirely upon 
that principle. He did not talk much 
for theCrown. That goes withoutsaying. 
He wanted a strong argument against 
us, and, therefore, he dwelt mainly 
upon the iniquity of preventing a defen- 
dant from being able to appeal to a 
special jury when he desired to do so. 
Well, there are very few defendants in 
Ireland who would prefer a special to a 
common jury. Notwithstanding the in- 
telligence of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s own constituency, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the people 
of Ireland would rather be tried by 
juries taken from their own class than 
by juries drawn from those people. If 
a defendant is innocent he would infi- 
nitely prefer that, although if he is 
guilty he might not care where the jury 
came from—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Coronet NOLAN: I thought I was in 
Order in pointing out that the trans- 
ference of this power from the common 
juries to the special juries, which was 
the whole argument of the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, is a most dangerous 
principle. If, however, you, Sir, say 
that that matter belongs to the whole 
clause, I will reserve my remarks upon 
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the point until the whole clause is put. 
I would say, however, that to take a 
farmer from Tuam or Connemara, to 
have him tried by theresidents of Rath- 
mines in Dublin, would be the very 
wildest course that could be adopted. [ 
would remind the Government that on 
one occasion the late Sergeant Arm- 
strong gave evidence to the effect that it 
was a matter of | omer importance to 
have prisoners tried by the people them- 
selves. He declared that when a verdict 
of guilty was given by a jury drawn 
from the people themselves, a great im- 
pression was produced and a sort of 
thrill ran through the whole Court. 
That is the result when prisoners are 
convicted by their own class; but, said 
the Sergeant, there is no feeling of that 
kind at all amongst the Irish people 
when prisoners are convicted by a dif- 
ferent class from themselves. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite is 
departing from a principle laid down by 
an authority in law which he himself 
will acknowledge as a very eminent 
one. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have some 
difficulty in knowing whether or not I 
made myself clear to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, because he dwelt 
almost altogether upon the right of the 
prisoner to claim to be tried by a special 





ury. 
P Mr. HOLMES : I said the prosecutor 
and the defendant. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I object alto- 
gether to the prisoner havirg the right 
to claim to be tried by a special jury. 
That right led té6 your unnatural 
offenders and your Orangemen mur- 
derers being tried by a sympathetic jury 
of their own gang and getting off. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman made 
a point of the prisoner having the right 
to the protection of the special intelli- 
gence of a special jury as well as the 
Crown. He said the prisoner should 
have the option of choosing the jury; 
but will you give him that option 
against the decision of the Resident 
magistrates who, to my way of think- 
ing, are not persons of any special in- 
telligence, being mostly ex-policemen 
or half-pay soldiers? The point the Go- 
vernment have not dealt with is this, 
that when they have the right of going 
before their own Resident Magistrates 
and convicting us before them, they will 
not do so, They want to convict us 
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Criminal Law 
before special juries, in order that they 
may give us two years’ imprisonment. 
Why can they not be contented with 
giving six months’ imprisonment? I 
think no one should have the right to 
summarily inflict the punishment of im- 
prisonment upon anyone under this Bill 
unless he has had some experience of 
that punishment himself, and thoroughly 
knows what it means. But to say that 
you should have an opportunity of in- 
flicting two years, is the point the 
Amendment touches, and that is the 
point the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has neglected to refer to. I say 
again, that the proposal to allow the 
prisoner to avail himself of a special 
jury is simply an Orange proposal. It 
is a piece of class legislation. No Na- 
tionalist will ever ask to be tried by a spe- 
cial jury of Orangemen and Freemasons. 
When you have an opportunity of con- 
victing summarily before the Resident 
Magistrates, why do you want an oppor- 
tunity of convicting a man by a special 
jury? I have not at all objected to in- 
dictments being preferred. Prefer them 
if you like; but the Attorney General 
for Ireland, I say, should not have the 
right to claim a special jury. At any 
rate, the Court should have an oppor- 
tunity of saying—‘‘ You might have 
a these men summarily.” The 
atter part of the clause says that the 
Attorney General for Ireland may, as of 
course, claim a special jury , but this is 
not a case where he should have the 
right, seeing that each trial will be one 
in which he might have proceeded sum- 
marily, but has not done so. I wish the 
Committee to declare that the Attorney 
General for Ireland shall not have this 
right, as of course. I think the Com- 
mittee ought to deal with that point. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I do trust 
the Government will give some answer 
to the arguments which have just been 
submitted to them. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland got up and answered the 
speech made in bringing forward the 
Amendment; but he did not answer a 
single point contained in that speech ; 
and now, instead of making an answer 
to further observations, he sits dumb on 
the Front Government Bench, knowing, 
I suppose, that he has no answer to 
give. The Government in this matter 
are displaying a spirit which is really 
atrocious. They have the right of sum- 
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mary conviction, they have the right of 
change of venue, they have the right of 
a special jury, and with all these we are 
told by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that they intend to preserve in their 
hands the disgraceful power of jury 
packing, which they have used with such 
effect in the past. I protest that this is 
a monstrous spirit in which to press a 
Bill of this kind upon the House. Let 
the Government select one power which 
they say they want, and content them- 
selves with that. Any one of these 
powers would, if used at all, be effec- 
tive in itself. Let them select one power, 
but do not let them play with cards up 
their sleeves. Do not let them have 
half a-dozen of these atrocious provi- 
sions that they can use against the un- 
fortunate prisoner in a cumulative way. 
I deny that there is anything in the 
enactment with regard to the power of 
summary conviction that makes it ne- 
cessary that they should require an 
additional power of employing a special 


jury. If an offence has hitherto been 


an indictable offence, it has always been 
the practice to deal with it as an indict- 
able offence, and if it has always been 
an offence for summary conviction, 
it has always been dealt with sum- 
marily. There has been no attempt 
made in Ireland, nor, so far as I know, 
in England, to insist upon having two 
modes of procedure concurrent, and to 
have power vested in the Crown to select 
their mode of procedure according to 
their choice. I challenge the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland to give a single reason 
for retaining in the hands of the Crown 
this power to select special juries in cases 
where it is open to the Crown to try 
offences summarily. Can the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman put his finger 
upon asingle example ; can he point toa 
single case of the Crown having a right 
to insist upon a special jury, and also a 
right of option to try a case summarily ? 
Isay that he cannot attempt to point to 
such a case. That being so, we must 
only conclude that the Government are 
so greedy of power, so determined to 
exercise their powers oppressively, that 
whereas in the 2nd section of this Bill 
they have the power of punishing their 
political opponents with six months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour, they are 
not content with that, but, putting it 
aside, wish to rely upon extraordinary 
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powers in order to send their political 
opponents to gaol for two years. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Would the Go- 
vernment object to giving the prisoner 
the right to select to be tried before two 
Resident Magistrates instead of aspecial 
jury? If aman is indicted, will the Go- 
vernment give him the option of going 
before two of their intelligent Resident 
Magistrates rather than going before 
their special jurors ? 

Mr. HOLMES: Certainly not. It 
would be wrong to give the prisoner an 
option of being tried before a tribunal 
which can only give six months’ impri- 
sonment, or before a jury where there 
would be no such limit. Take the case 
of an assault endangering life—techni- 
cally, that might be tried before two 
Resident Magistrates, but, as I say, it 
would be exceedingly wrong to give the 
prisoner the option of being so tried, and 
of only having six months’ imprisonment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: But you have 
the power to change the venue, and you 
can take such a man 300 miles away, 
and indict him before a common jury. 
What is the use of talking to us as if we 
did not know the Bill? You seem to us 
to be determined not to give the prisoner 
a singlechance. You have your quiver 
full of arrows—you have as many 
oe arrows in this Bill as would 

estroy an entire nation. When we 
ask you to give the prisoner an option 
of being tried before two Resident Ma- 
gistrates, you say—‘‘ No; the offence 
may be too serious.” If the offence is 
too serious to try a man summarily in 
the South or West of Ireland, you can 
take him to Antrim or to Down, or 
where you like. Every time we bring 
forward an argument something that 
was trotted out and discarded on a 
former occasion is resorted to by the 
Government. It is impossible to get 
from them any real solid reason for any- 
thing. There is evident truth in what 
is said by Conservative Members outside 
this House, that they are supporting this 
oe by their hearts nor their 


eads. 
Mr. CHANCE: If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland would read the 3rd clause of 
the Bill, he would find that a prisoner, 
such as he referred to, would not have 
the option to which he has alluded. The 
case of an aggravated assault endanger- 
ing life which he used as an example 
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is not within the jurisdiction of the Re- 
sident Magistrates, be they good, bad, or 
indifferent ; therefore, I do trust that 
when they use examples to confound us 
in our ignorance, they will show a little 
more knowledge of the Bill themselves 
than to quote cases which could not 
possibly come within the clause at all. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 67 ; 
Noes 135: Majority 68.—(Div. List, 
No. 192.) 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): 
The object of the Amendment I have 
now to propose is to give Judges a dis- 
cretion in reference to those cases in 
which special jurors are to be selected. 
We may see the effect of the Amend- 
ment by a glance at the clause. As it 
stands, the clause gives the Attorney 
General absolute power in any case to 
move for a special jury. To make such 
an application is his prerogative. What 
is the benefit, as the matter now stands, 
of any appeal to the High Court? The 
High Court have no jurisdiction. The 
Attorney General, or, worse still, the 
deputy of jthe Attorney General, simply 
moves, and the moment the application 
is made the High Court must grant it. 
Is it to be a mere registrar of the At- 
torney General of the day? What is 
the benefit of the Judges sitting on the 
Bench if they are to be meze puppets, 
mere talking machines? How is the 
application to be made? Is there to be 
the slightest publicity given? Is there 
to be even the small benefit of the light 
cf public opinion shed on these transac- 
tions? Not at all. The Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland is now in his place. He 
knows thoroughly well the practice of 
the Irish Courts, and I challenge him to 
say whether, under this section, it will 
not be possible for him, as Attorney 
General, to walk into the study of any 
Judge, any morning, and say—‘“‘ I want 
a special jury, give me your order.” 
There need be no appearance in Court, 
no notice to the other side. There is 
the wretched compensation that the de- 
fendant can make such an application. 
But defendants never do make an appli- 
cation of this description. Who is the 
Attorney General for Ireland who is 
entrusted with this enormous power? I 
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do not wish to speak of the present At- 
torney General for Ireland; I simply 
speak of the Office. Sometimes people 
in England make a grievous mistake in 
supposing that the Attorney General for 
Ireland and the Attorney General for 
England have similar functions. As a 
matter of fact, there are no two officials 
more unlike in their duties than the At- 
torney General for England and the 
Attorney General for Ireland. The 
Attorney General for England, generally 
speaking, is not a politician, but a gen- 
tleman who secures his elevation to the 
position by hard professional work, and 
when he enters the House of Commons, 
he always acts very fairly and good 
humouredly. But what is the Attorney 
General for Ireland ? He is the execu- 
tive agent of a political Government 
determined to act in defiance of the 
wishes and wants of the Irish people, 
and yet he is the man who is to move 
for special juries. Why, in the name 
of common sense, are Judges brought 
into the transaction at all? I have 
never made any attack upon the mem- 
bers of the Judicial Bench, and if I at- 
tempted to do so I could not make a 
more successful attack upon them than 
is made by the Government in this 
clause, for by this clause the Judges of 
the High Court in Ireland are made 
mere puppets. Now, do the Govern- 
ment intend the special juries to be 
bodies of men who are determined to do 
justice between the Crown and the ac- 
cused? Often the existence of the Go- 
vernment hangs upon a verdict of guilty. 
The Government wish to give the matter 
an appearance of earnestness before the 
English public by bringing in the 
Judges. But the Judges are to have no 
discretion whatever. I greatly regret 
that the Attorney General for England 
(Sir Richard Webster) and the ex- 
Attorney General for England (Sir 
Charles Russell) are not present. I, 
however, see in his place a Member of 
the late Ministry, a man learned in legal 
matters, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler). I put it to him 
whether within his knowledge of Eng: 
lish jurisprudence he knows of a case in 
which an Executive Officer of the Crown, 
a political agent,a mere administrator, 
is able to walk into the study of a 
Judge and say—‘‘ Here, I want a special 
jury, give me an order.” This Amend- 
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ment of mine is an exquisite specimen of 
drafting. I say so because I did not 
draft it. I merely copied it from a Bill 
with which even the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) must be 
familiar. The Bill from which I took 
these words provided that in cases 
where special juries were summoned 
there should be notice of motion or a 
summons to the other side, that the case 
should be discussed in Court, that the 
Judges should have a discretion to grant 
or to refuse the application, that an 
order for a special jury should not be 
granted unless the High Court is satis- 
fied that the application for it is not 
made vexatiously, and that it is expedient 
for the ends of justice that the trial 
should take place before a special jury. 
My Amendment is taken, as far as cir- 
cumstances permit, from the draft of the 
Criminal Code which was presented to 
Parliament by Sir John Holker on 
behalf of the Tory Party. It is very 
remarkable that the four learned 
Judges who drafted this code ex- 
pressed the wish that in every case 
the Law of Ireland should be assimilated 
to the Law in England, and after mature 
and grave deliberation in respect to cases 
of special juries, they adopted a section 
in the words of my Amendment. Why 
should a different proposal to that made 
in 1878 be made in 1887? Because the 
exigencies of Party require a different 
state of things. The four learned Judges 
who drew up the Code said they sat from 
May, 1878, to November, 1879, and con- 
sidered carefully and deliberately every 
sentence and every clause of their re- 
commendations. There are the names 
of four Gentlemen at the back of this 
Bill. There is that of the English At- 
torney General, of whom I shall say 
nothing in particular; there is that of 
the Irish Attorney General, who will 
administer the Bill ; there is that of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who loves 
power, and who will, I am sure, make a 
thoroughly effective use of it; and there 
is that of the Home Secretary. These 
Gentlemen put their puny wisdom 
against the experience of four learned 
Judges. I beg to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 11, to leave out from ‘‘ court’’ 
to end of clause, and insert ‘‘on application of 
either the Attorney General or the defendant on 
notice of motion or summons to the other side, 
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make an order that the trial of the defendant 
or defendants, if more than one, shall be by 
a special jury. 

** No such order shall be made unless the High 
Court is satisfied that the application for it 
is not made vexatiously or for delay, and that 
it is expedient for the ends of justice that the 
trial should take place before a special jury. 
The court may in such order postpone the trial 
on such terms as seem just.”’—(Mr. Mac Neill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Amendment that has just 
been moved raises a narrow, but, at the 
same time, an important issue. Similar 
Amendments stand in the names of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) and of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell). 
I only regret that it has not fallen to the 
lot of either of those right hon. Gentle- 
men to move this Amendment, because 
I think they would not have entirely 
forgotten the courtesies which ought to 
exist between one Member of the House 
and another, and would have recognized 
that there may be honourable men prac- 
ticing at the Irish Bar. The question 
raised by the Amendment is whether a 
special jury shall, under certain circum- 
stances, be obtained as a matter of right. 
I need hardly say that this is a question 
to which the Government have given 
careful and mature consideration, and 
the conclusion they have come to is em- 
bodied in the Bill. The clause corre- 
sponds in this respect with a clause in 
the Act of 1882, which introduced into 
the Criminal Law a practice already 
established in civil actiuns. In every 
civil action tried in this country, it is the 
right of one or the other party, as a 
matter of course, to apply for a special 
jury. There was atime when it was not 
a matter of course, and when an order 
of the Court was required ; but a change 
was made, and now it is a matter of 
right. We have come to the conclusion 
that it ought to be a matter of right in 
criminal cases. It is asked why discre- 
tiou is not given to the Court? Appli- 
cations for special juries will very rarely 
be made vexatiously, and it is a very in- 
convenient thing to have the facts of a 
criminal case discussed at great length 
oo a preliminary motion of this kind. I 
know sufficient of the practice in Ireland 
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to know that there would be a discussion 
in behalf of the defence in every single 
case of this kind. All the facts would 
be canvassed—a thing which is to be 
avoided if it be possible: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Mac Neill) re- 
ferred at some length to the character of 
the Attorney General for Ireland. He 
said he did not refer to me personally, 
but —— 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I referred simply 
to the character of the Office. 

Mr. HOLMES: He said the holder 
of the Office is a servant of the Execu- 
tive. That I entirely deny. The At- 
torney General for Ireland is in the same 
position exactly as the Attorney General 
for England. I have had the honour of 
knowing many men who have held the 
Office of Attorney General for Ireland, 
and I do not know any one of them who 
would take a hint or order from any 
Member of the Executive. The At- 
torney General for Ireland acts upon his 
own motion—indeed, I have never known 
a hint or order given by the Executive 
in reference to the discharge of his 
duties. Whatever is done by the At- 
torney General for Ireland is done upon 
his own responsibility, and upon his own 
initiative. If he does any wrong the 
Committee may be sure it is his own act, 
and in no way dictated by any other Mem- 
ber of the Government. There is not a 
single member of the legal Profession 
in Ireland, who carries on his work in an 
honourable way, who would accept the 
Office of Attorney General subject to the 
terms and conditions which have been 
specified by the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman. The simple reason why the 
Attorney General is mentioned in this 
clause is that he is one party to the 
criminal litigation. The Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland stands in the same posi- 
tion on one side as the accused stands 
on the other; therefore, if an applica- 
tion is to be made or notice is to be 
served, it must be done on the one side 
by the Attorney General for Ireland, 
and on the other by the defendant. It 
is asked why we deviate from the Act 
of 1882. Well, the reason is very 
simple; we think that, inasmuch the 
service of a notice would not have the 
same authentication as an order of the 
Court, and seeing that it must be acted 
on by the Sheriff and other officers, 
it is better to have the order drawn 
up by the Court. When it is ob- 
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jected that it is an order, as of course, 
it must be remembered that such things 
as those are well known in law. That 
is a small matter; but, as reference has 
been made to it, I thought it right to 
mention it. I will not take up the time 
of the Committee by going into this 
matter further. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL (Hack- 
ney, 8.): I will certainly draw no 
distinctions between considerations that 
apply to the Office of the Attorney 
General for Ireland and to those that 
would apply to a similar Office in Eng- 
land, though, of course, it is well 
known to hon. Members on _ both 
sides of the House that in Ireland 
the Attorney General is much closer 
in connection with the administration 
of the Criminal Law than the Attor- 
ney General is in England. But I 
should object to this clause, as it now 
stands, whether it applied to the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland or the Attorney 
General for England, and I will very 
shortly state to the Committee why I 
should object toit. It may, or may not, 
be a proper thing to give to the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland the right of 
requiring on his own ipse dizit a special 
jury. That may, or may not, be right ; 
but if it be right to give him that power 
I do not see why the Court is to be 
brought into the matter at all, because 
this clause, as it stands without amend- 
ment, requires the Court, not as a 
judicial Act, not as a matter upon which 
their judgment and discretion are called 
in question, but to act asa mere Mini- 
sterial register in judicial form, in such 
manner, as the Attorney General, in 
his executive capacity, may be pleased 
individually to determine. Therefore, 
if it be right that this power should be 
vested with the Attorney General for 
Ireland, let it be given to him openly, 
and let the precedent of the Act of 1882 
be followed, by which no reference to 
the Court at all was contemplated, but 
according to which it was given to the 
Attorney General for Ireland to say 
whether there should, or should not, be 
a special jury. I am not myself in the 
least affected by the precedent of the 
Statute of 1882. I will not say more 
than this in reference to that Statute. 
I do not agree that the circumstances 
were at all analogous to those of the 
present case. I do not think that the 
state of things which, it was argued, 
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justified the precedent of 1882, in fact, 
justified that precedent, and if it did, 
that state of things does not now exist. 
I had the pleasure of voting against 
what was done in 1882, as I should, 
under similar cirenmstances, vote against 
it again. But there is, besides that 
difference that I have suggested, the 
further difference, that in 1882 it was 
admittedly the temporary use of what 
was called a ‘‘hateful expedient” by 
the Government. It was said to be 
an exceptional measure, only to be 
justified by the circumstances of the 
day, and only to be resorted to for 
the time, under exceptional temporary 
circumstances. But the Bill we are 
now dealing with it is intended to in- 
corporate permanently into the general 
law of the land; therefore, it does seem 
to me more important that we should 
consider closely the powers which are 
given under it. I say, therefore, first, 
that if the power is to be given to the 
Attorney General for Ireland it ought 
to be given to him directly, and that 
the Court ought not to be made merely 
a machine, so to speak, for registering, 
in a judicial form, his behests. But I 
object to the Attorney General for Ire- 
land having this power, and I think it 
is of importance that this should be 
brought to the attention of the Commit- 
tee at once. The question of the special 
jury may be most important. It is very 
significant that the framers of this 
Bill have used the same language, 
practically, as to each important matter 
—namely, that they have given power 
to the Attorney General for Ireland, in 
the first instance, to declare whether the 
venue should be changed, whether there 
should be a special jury, and that 
there should be an order of the Court 
as of course. My objection, therefore, 
is this that the power ought not to be 
vested in the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, and that, if there is to be a refer- 
ence to the Court at all, the proper form 
in which that reference to the Court 
should take is this, that the Court may, 
for good cause, make the order either 
for a special jury or to change the venue 
as it sees fit for good reason. I think 
the remarks of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman deserve attention 
because, though one may not agree 
with him, he is at least always clear in 
what he says. But, in this case, the 
only argument I heard him use in 
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support of the clause as it stands 
and against the Amendment was, that 
the fact of requiring it to be an 
order of the Court would give it an 
appearance of greater solemnity. He 
said that, or words to that effect. But 
that does not seem to me to be at alla 
sufficient reason. I do not think it isa 
proper position in which to place any 
person of the judicial Bench eitherin Eng- 
land or in Ireland—the position of merely 
having to register the will of the Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the day—the Attorney 
General for Ireland, who is a political 
Member of the Executive Government. 
I say the reference ought to be if it isa 
matter that requires the intervention of 
the judicial authority at all, the direct 
intervention of the Judge, who shall say 
whether or not the order is one which 
should be made. I should very much 
have preferred if this discussion could 
have been taken on the Amendment 
which stands on the Paper, in the name 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry Fowler), or 
on the Amendment which stands on 
the Paper in my own name; but as, 
Sir, the way in which you will put this 
Amendment will exclude later Amend- 
ments to the same effect from coming 
on, I shall feel bound to support the 
proposal before the Committee. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : I ex- 
ceedingly regret that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland should have thought it 
necessary to import into this discussion, 
which was distinctly of an academic cha- 
racter, a very considerable amount of 
heat, and that whilst he accused my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
South Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill) of for- 
getting the courtesy due to men holding 
judicial positions, he did not himself 
think it a breach of courtesy to express 
regret that my hon. and learned Friend 
belonged to a profession of which the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland himself is so distinguished an 
ornament. I regret very much that any 
discussion should be carried on in this 
House in such a manner, and I think 
that the last thing people who live in 
glass houses should do is to throw 
stones. I think it would be well for 
right hon. Gentlemen if they desired 
to avoid the aspersion of being merely 
Pecksniffs to refrain from throwing ac- 
cusations against hon. Members as to 
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breaches of courtesy in this Committee. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
asked us why the parties in these prose- 
cutions should not have this right, and 
he pointed out that though the right 
was given to the Attorney General for 
Ireland to have a special jury if he de- 
sired it, yet the balance of justice was 
struck by giving the defendant an equal 
right to claim a special jury, if he so de- 
sired it. That argument is obviously 
and transparently a fallacy. He might, 
with an equal amount of reason, say this 
to a prisoner—‘‘It is true I take power 
to hang you, but I bring about a balance 
of justice in the case by giving you 
power to hang yourself.’”’ I am surprised 
that a lawyer of the experience and 
ability of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman should use such an argument 
in this House. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman went on to argue 
with us who say that the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland should not have this 
power, and he seemed to speak of civil 
cases, and of criminal cases alike. But 
there is a great distinction to be drawn 
between these cases. Matters in dispute 
in civil actions in Ireland are, as a rule, 
of very small importance, only involving 
a few pounds; and jurors, from whatever 
class they are drawn, are perfectly 
capable of dealing with such considera- 
tions. Then, again, in cases of this kind, 
the plaintiff and the defendant stand 
upon perfectly equal terms, each one 
having to manage his own case, out of 
his own resources. They ‘iave equal 
rights of challenge, and have equal 
facilities for the production of evidence, 
but none of these analogies exist in a 
case where the Crown is the prosecutor. 
The Crown with all its powers, and with 
all its wealth, and with all the means, 
creditable and discreditable, by which it 
obtains convictions, and with its un- 
limited power of requiring jurors to 
stand aside, isin a very different position 
from a party in a civil action. It must 
be remembered that the Crown is on the 
side of the Resident Magistrates, and 
that you have the Resident Magistrates 
taking one side, and, it may be, poor 
and needy peasantry standing upon the 
other. I regret that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not had regard 
to the Indictment for Offences Bill of 
1879. He was asked to give a reason 
why the Government had abandoned 
every principle set forth in that measure, 
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but we know that the memories of 
Ministerialists are very short. They are 
very fond of talking about continuity 
of policy—continuity of foreign policy, 
and so forth—and they should have 
given us some reason why, in the matter 
we are now discussing, they have aban- 
doned continuity. hey should have 
told us why they turned their backs upon 
the Bill of 1879. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, ifhe had referred to 
that Act, would have found that under 
one of the Sections the Court might be 
asked to interfere and decide whether 
special juries should be had, or should 
not be had, and was entitled to refuse 
special juries unless it saw that it was 
expedient for the ends of justice that they 
should be empannelled. It is a strange 
thing that the Executive should be 
afraid of giving, in this Bill, similar 
powers to those contained in the mea- 
sure to which I refer. We heard, about 
half-an-hour ago, a long disquisition, in 
which the Law Officer proceeded to show 
that in cases of felony it would be im- 
possible to get a trial if the jury were 
struck under the old system; that if a 
trial were taken to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and the prisoner charged with 
felony chose to exercise his right of 
challenge, he would be able to defeat 
the ends of justice. I did not think that 
argument a sound and true one, and I 
referred to the section of the Act under 
which such a state of things was said to 
be possible, and I found that the law 
did not bear the construction which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman placed 
upon it. But, apart from those technical 
questions, there is a larger and deeper 
question involved. The case of the Go- 
vernment, in introducing this Bill, is 
that law and order is at a discount 
in Ireland, that no confidence in the 
law exists, and that law does not pro- 
tect those who appeal to its protection. 
But I maintain that the Clause, as it 
stands, would act directly against that 
view, it would destroy confidence in the 
law, and render the law still less power- 
ful to protect those who appeal to it. 
That is perfectly obvious. For the first 
time in Criminal Law it is proposed to 
make the Judges the merest Ministerial 
Officers of the Executive Government in 
thorough mockery of their judicial func- 
tions. It is proposed to compel them to 
do that which the Attorney General for 
Ireland thinks it right that they should 
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do. I have always understood that a 
Judge is a person who should sit in a 
Court, having jurisdiction to decide ac- 
cording to his conscience, and according 
to the law, and to administer justice im- 
partially between one side and the other. 
Though that distinction may apply to 
future trials where the prosecutor is not 
theCrown, yet I would point out that it is 
Proposed by this clause that where the 

rown puts forth its power to obtain a 
conviction against an unfortunate pea- 
sant, the Judge should no longer be in- 
dependent, but should be degraded into 
acting as a mere tool of the Executive 
Government. We have had allusion to 
the Act of 1882. Right hon. Gentlemen 
who are so fond of appealing to those 
Acts, however, are not willing to agree 
with the section of that Act at all; be- 
cause, in the 4th section of that Act, I 
find that by notice served upon either 
party, a special jury shall be had, and 
no application to the Court is necessary. 
I hope we shall be troubled no more by 
incorrect applications of an Act the 
principle of which the Tory Party 18 
months ago abandoned once and for 
ever. I hope we may have some clear 
explanation from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to why, in dealing with this 
Bill for the first time, they depart from 
the principles of a measure which a 
Committee of Tory Members brought 
forward, and which was revised by a 
Committee of Judges, most of whom 
were Tories, and which was amended 
under the patronage of the Tory Govern- 
ment. I should like to know what bene- 
fit the Government expect to obtain from 
the degradation of judicial offices in Ire- 
land, at a time when they say that law 
and order is weak, and requires to be 
strengthened in that country. I must 
say it seems to me that theirs is a very 
peculiar way of strengthening law and 
order; and I must say I trust that we 
shall have some more moderate and rea- 
sonable defence made for the Bill as it 
stands than that which we have heard 
from the Tory Law Officer, who gets 
£9,000 a-year, and governs the whole of 
the judicial machinery in Ireland. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I assume that orders 
for special juries, which have been re- 
ferred to, are obtained in the Court in 
some way or other ? 

Mr. HOLMES: I think that in Ire- 
land they are moved for in Court, and 
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not in chambers ; but the application is 
of a formal character. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: The 
Committee having accepted the principle 
that there should be special juries when 
circumstances seem to require it in the 
classes of cases in Ireland which have 
been referred to, the point is whether 
special juries should be granted as a 
matter of course on the application of 
either the Attorney General for Ireland 
who represents the prosecution, or of the 
counsel for the defendant who is to be 

ut on his trial ; or whether the grant- 
ing of the special jury should be a dis- 
tinct act of judicial discretion on the 
part of the Court. That appears to be 
the real issue; and, for my own part, I 
desire to enforce the view that this 
granting of the special jury should be a 
matter of judicial discretion, and not a 
matter of course. The right hon, and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland raised two arguments, both 
of which are weighty. His first was this 
—he said—‘ You are entitled in civil 
procedure to a special jury as a matter 
of course, and why should you not in 
criminal matters or questions of as great 
importance have the same right ?”’ The 
answer to that is, that the essence of 
criminal procedure is that a man shall 
be tried by his peers—by people in his 
own rank of life, who may be assumed 
to have sympathy with the circumstances, 
and with the facts that surround the 
offence with which he is charged—lI do 
not mean to say sympathy with the 
offence, but sympathy with the circum- 
stances surrounding the parties. I think 
that is a sufficient distinction as between 
a civil and a criminal action. A civil 
action in this country is, as a rule, 
merely a matter of money; but the as- 
sumption in the Criminal Law in this 
country is that criminal charges are of 
a much graver nature, and, as affecting 


individuals in their ordinary capacity as ; 
members of the community, they should | 


be tried by their peers. I must say that 
the other objection of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman seemed to have 
a little more force in it—namely, that 
there is a danger of all the facts of the 
case being brought out preliminary. 
Would that be so? Under Palmer’s 
Act I never knew any practical incon- 
venience to arise from the statements of 
the facts coming before the Court, and 
for the reason that the application for 
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the Court would be, not on the merits 
or demerits of the case, but as to whe- 
ther there would be a probability of an 
ordinary jury discharging its duty with- 
out fear or favour; and in considering 
a point of that sort the influence which 
the prosecution would have on the one 
side might be considered no more than 
the infiuence the prisoner might have 
upon the jury on the other hand. No 
doubt, the Government have fully con- 
sidered this matter, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that the majority of this 
Committee will vote according to the 
view of the Government. But so far as 
the Act of 1882 goes, I, like my hon. 
and learned Friend the late Attorney 
General (Sir Charles Russell), shall not 
be bound by that Act. I fought many 
a battle against that measure ; I resisted 
many of its clauses, just as I an resist- 
ing this Bill to-day. I dislike that Act; 
the Government professes to be guided 
by it in some respects, but they are now 
departing fromit. They are introducing 
another plan because they say it is a 
better one. I must say I think that their 
mode is an improvement on that of 1882. 
The question is, if there is a probability 
that there cannot be a fair trial before 
a common jury, that question should 
not be settled by either of the litigants 
—either by the Crown, on the one hand, 
or by the prisoner, on the other, the 
matter should be considered and decided 
by the Court. If a special jury is 
awarded, it should be awarded by the 
Court, for, under those circumstances, 
the verdict would be more likely to be 
acceptable than would the decision under 
the circumstances proposed. I do not 
think the Crown would act vexatiously ; 
but I think that both sides would try to 
get a jury that they would consider con- 
sonant with justice. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight): 
It seems to me that my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes) has made a very 
clear and simple statement of the law, and 
that he expresses a firm and candid opi- 
nion that those who hold the Office of 
Attorney General for Ireland should not 
be hampered or influenced in pursuing 
their course of public conduct by any 
such motives as are suggested by those 
who move these Amendments. I fully 
admit the very great importance of this 
question, and particularly the aspect of 
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it to which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) has directed 
attention. But I may say, after con- 
sidering this matter very carefully, that 
there are serious objections to having, 
as has been suggested, a preliminary 
discussion in Court for the purpose 
of deciding whether or not there should 
be a special jury. Now, the ques- 
tion of the removal of defendants under 
a change of venue is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter from this. The former 
Act only applies to cases of changes of 
venue, and it has nothing whatever to 
do in this regard. The Government 
have considered that in dealing with 
the class of facts which would be likely 
to give rise to the necessity on one side 
or the other for an application for a 
special jury it is very undesirable that 
there should be a preliminary trial or 
inquiry, which must, to a very large 
extent, involve both parties in a dis- 
closure of their case and the facts upon 
which they rely in such a way as to 
indicate the merits. But what are the 
facts? The application is to be made 
either on the responsibility of the At- 
torney General for Ireland of the day, 
who is presumed to do his duty im- 
partially, and who is thoroughly con- 
versunt with the facts of the case, or 
it is to be made on the responsibility 
of the advisers of the defendants, who 
also are perfectly acquainted with the 
pertinent facts. This is fair to both 
sides. And then one word more with 
regard to the suggestion that the 
Courts are in some sort of indirect 
manner affected adversely by the pro- 
posal in this clause. So far as the 
assertion that the dignity of the Court 
would be endangered is concerned, I 
say that the Sesmneand has put 
forward their proposal simply because 
they think that it is exceedingly de- 
sirable that a matter of this character 
should be done formally by the orders 
of the Court, and should not be done 
by giving notice on the responsibility 
of one side or of the other. When the 
matter has been done in that formal 
way it would be regarded as an im- 
poten step, and one that would not 
@ taken hastily and without considera- 
tion. The Government certainly consider 
that where equal right of applying is 
given to both prosecutor and to defend: 
ant it is not at all desirable or in the 
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public interests that there should be a 
preliminary inquiry or discussion. That 
being so, the Government are unable 
to accept this Amendment, because it 
would remove the responsibility from 
the shoulders of the Attorney General 
for Ireland in Office, and it would de- 
prive the defendant. of rights which he 
has under the clause as it now stands. 
For these reasons it is impossible for 
the Government to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): I am not myself an admirer 
of the jury system when it is perverted 
from its proper purpose. However, I 
am strongly of opinion that the jury 
system is a good system when the de- 
fendant is tried by his peers without 
fear or prejudice; and I mean by peers 
those who are pretty much on a level 
as regards social position and the like 
with the accused. It is quite clear to 
me that a jury composed exclusively 
of special jurors is not a fitting tribu- 
nal for the trial of prisoners coming 
from a class to which such jurors do 
not themselves belong. These juries 
are bodies in which inhere very great 
social responsibility, if they fairly dis- 
pense justice between man and man. 
But, of all tribunals, the packed jury is 
undoubtedly the worst, and I think 
the Government should take some care 
against the institution and nurture of 
such a gross abuse. Yet it seems to 
me that the Bill of the Government is 
aimed against the jury system in its 
original and proper sense of trial by 
peers. It was said that the object of 
the Amendment was to insure that 
justice would be done; but if you have 
packed juries—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am afraid the 
hon. Member (Sir George Campbell) is 
discussing three Amendments at once. 
The question is whether the —_ 
jury is to be obtained as a matter of right 
by either prosecutor or defendant, or 
whether the matter is to be left to the 
discretion of the Court. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I think 
that the remark I was making just now 
would have applied especially to this 
question of special juries, because it 
does seem to me that if you have a 
jury devoid of the sense of social re- 
sponsibility as peers of the accused, 
not justice, but injustice, will be done. 
As to changing the venue and the like, 
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I myself believe that that might be a 
benefit to a man in a high station of 
life, but certainly not, in many cases, to 
the poor. For these reasons I support 
the Amendment, and I hope the Go- 
vernment will see their way to so modify 
the clause as will prevent the adoption 
to pernicious purposes of the special 
jury system. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I do not 
think, Sir, that the Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Webster) can have even 
himself accepted seriously the line of 
argument which he pursued. For my 

art, I cannot understand why it is that 

inisters of the Crown persist in mak- 
ing statements and weaving arguments 
which have no tendency to clear up the 
matters in discussion or to answer the 
objections which have been made from 
this side of the House in regard to these 
Amendments. It is a very hard, it is 
a very difficult matter indeed, for us to 
take as a really serious argument the 
assertion of the Government that they 
considered they were doing equal justice 
all round in this matter, because they 
gave the same right to the defendant 
which was given to the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland. Does the Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) suppose 
or pretend that any person in Ireland of 
our way of thinking is going to apply 
for a special jury? He must surely see 
the absurdity and the preposterous cha- 
racter of such an idea. But then, on 
the other hand, the members of the 
Orange Party can apply for a special 
jury, and this provision is for the benefit 
of Orangemen, and expressly left in in 
order that the Orangemen may apply 
for such a jury as in their case will 
greatly lessen the risk of conviction. 
Right hon. Gentlemen opposite must 
know that this right given to the de- 
fendant, which the Government put 
forward as a justification for the method 
of this clause, is absolutely no right 
whatever, and I say that it is a perfect 
mockery to talk about the same right 
being extended to the prisoner as is 
extended to the prosecutor. Now, let 
us take an illustration. We have an 
Amendment in the name of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), which we 
intend, if necessary, to press to a Divi- 
sion, expressly omitting the words ‘‘ or 
defendant,” and seeking to deprive the 
defendant of the so-called right which 
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the Government propose to give the 
defendant, simply because we know 
quite well that it is absurd to suppose 
for a single moment that any one of the 
same way of thinking as the Irish 
Members would apply for a special 
jury. If it were necessary for me to 

ring home conviction in such a matter 
as this, the absurdity of which must be 
obviously evident to all fair thinking 
men, if it were necessary for me to take 
an illustration of the empty pretence of 
this proposal to give a pretended right 
to the defendant, I have only to ask the 
Committee to turn to Clause 4, where it 
will be found that the Government put 
forward, as a benefit to the defendant, 
to get a change of venue, and yet no 
such provision is made, although in this 
case a power of the sort proposed would 
be a benefit to a defendant. In Clause 3 
persons are entitled to apply for a special 
jury, which, unless they happen to be 
Orangemen, will inevitably convict them. 
In Clause 4, where it is urgently needed, 
no such right is pretended to be given 
to the persons affected at all. I ask 
the Government, is there any force 
whatever in the argument put forward 
by the Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster), that equal rights were given 
to the defendant and to the prosecution. 
It is perfectly evident to anyone who 
understands the dodges of the Law 
Officers that the Government are very 
determined to have what the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes), in an 
unguarded moment, called an ‘‘ effective 
trial.” The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman didnot saya fairtrial—hedropped 
the mask ; and the object of the clause 
he made clear was to secure a course of 
conviction fas or nefas. If there is an 
honest Judge amongst the very few such 
who adorn the Irish Bench—[{ ‘‘ Order!’ } 
—I ask hon. Gentlemen opposite why, 
if they consider the Irish Judges honest, 
they will not leave it to the discretion of 
those Judges in the administration of 
this affair? It is hon. Members on the 
other side who distrust or suspect the 
Irish Judges, because they will not 
allow to the discretion of those Judges 
the decision whether the venue should 
be changed. What the Government 
want is that every power shall be in 
the manipulation of the Executive in 
Ireland, in order that everything may 
be safe and secure against their pri- 
soners. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 215; 
Noes 106: Majority 109.—(Div. List, 
No. 193.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to move, Sir, that the clause should 
be amended by omitting the words ‘‘ or 
a defendant.” These words would give 
the defendant a right to have a special 
jury which would convict all defendants 
but Orangemen; and in order to get 
rid at once of all the pretence of fair 
play on the part of the Government, I 
move the omission of these words. Some- 
thing similar to this clause was moved 
in the Act of 1881-2, but we did not 
then understand the purport of it. How- 
ever, within the last few years we have 
gained considerable experience and of 
such a character as makes us very chary 
about the benefits which the Government 
offer to their cpponents. I call this por- 
tion of the clause, myself, the unnatural 
offences portion. When Mr. Samuel 
Walker, as a Member of the late Go- 
vernment and the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, defended certain political defen- 
dants, a bitter attack was made upon 
him by the class who would benefit by 
the special juries. This unnatural por- 
tion of the clause was the shelter of 
Cornwall and the other scandalous crea- 
tures, who committed acts more loath- 
some than the beasts of the field, and 
yet these persons were defended by 
eminent Tory gentlemen, some of whom 
are now on the Judicial Bench, and 
some of whom now sit on the Treasury 
Bench in this House. Unnatural crea- 
tures are the only persons in Ireland 
who would agree with this provision 
puffed forward under the guise of fair 
play. It is no harm in Ireland, it is no 
dishonour to the Bar, or to anyone else, to 
defend these people. It is dishonourable 
to defend murderers, or people accused 
of conspiracy, but to defend unnatural 
offenders is one of the great privileges 
of the Bar in that country, although we 
know that these blackguards are in- 
famous wretches that the tongue shrinks 
from describing in adequate language. 
The right hon: Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury is looking very 
virtuous at this moment. No doubt, he 
is greatly shocked by what I am saying ; 
but I am determined to tell the truth 
whether it annoys anybody or not. The 
more the truth annoys hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite, the better I am pleased. All 
I have to say is that this clause is for 
the Freemason, Orange, and unnatural 
offenders class. I say it is to be passed 
in the interests of this gang. The Free- 
mason gang in Dublin, and the Orange 
gang in Dublin, have availed them- 
selves of it, and the unnatural offenders 
have availed themselves of it, and have 
secured joyful acquittal. I remember 
that the foreman of the special jury who 
tried the case of Fernandez, stated at 
the conclusion of the trial, when an ac- 
quittal had been secured, that the pri- 
soner left the dock without a stain on 
his character. All these men were the 
heroes of the special jurors in Dublin, 
and this will give the Committee some 
idea of who the individuals are whom 
the Crown looks upon as worthy of being 
appealed to on special juries. I suppose 
it was the Crown who advised that these 
men should be put on the special juries. 
So far as the pretence is concerned, that 
this clause is designed in the interests 
of justice and in the interest of 
liberty, we spurn it, and spit upon it, 
and say it is well worthy of the source 
from whence it comes—for the Orange- 
men, as I say, availed themselves of it, 
the men who murdered Philip McGuire 
availed themselves of it, for it enables 
them to put men into the box who sym- 
pathize with their actions. It enables 
these people to put men into the box 
whom they have no necessity to chal- 
lenge. I remember in one of these cases, 
when a man was challenged, the Judge 
took up an attitude, which I should 
think was adopted for the first time by 
one in his position, for he said— 

‘* Who are you challenging here? You are 
challenging Mr. Mackintosh, the musicseller ; 
why are you challenging him ? ”’ 

Mr. Mackintosh, I may observe, has since 
become a bankrupt; therefore he was 
probably a very proper man to have 
upon a special jury. I would ask the 
Government why they did not procure 
the conviction of the murderer of Philip 
McGuire, whose head was smashed in 
with a stone in Monaghan for having 
voted for me? ‘Oh!” said one of 
these eminent gentlemen, ‘“ Philip 
McGuire had a thin skull.” It was 
not a murder at all, because the man’s 
skull was unusually thin. It is to be 


distinctly understood that, so far as we 
are concerned, you are moving this pro- 
vision in the Bill in the interests of this 
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class of persons to whom I refer, just as 
you have inserted in the measure a 
saving provision in regard to unlawful 
associations, in order to prevent Orange 
societies from being proclaimed when 
the Liberal Party comes into Office; for 
we know that, although you have given 
Parliament a veto in this matter, the 
House of Lords will undo whatever may 
be done in this Assembly. To say that 
you insert this provision in the Bill in 
order that people who hold popular 
opinions may obtain the protection of 
special juries, is simply to talk bosh and 
nonsense, and no one knows that better 
than the authors of this beautiful pro- 
vision. I say this provision is a fraud. 
If the foul scoundrels whom rain was 
sent from Heaven to destroy are to be 
protected in a special manner, let it be 
done on the fiat of the Attorney General 
for Ireland; do not let it be done by 
this Bill. If the Orange murderers are 
to go scot-free, let it be done by the fiat 
of the Attorney General for Ireland. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself shrinks from the responsibility 
of conniving at the escape of these 
scoundrels. He wishes them to find 
the opportunity for themselves, well 
knowing that they will succeed in doing 
so—well knowing that they will seek in 
the jury-box the protection of men whom, 
the moment yousee them there, you know 
perfectly well thekind of verdict they will 
give. Wecan tell, the moment we see 
these special jurors in the box, what they 
willdo. Wecan scent out their verdicts, 
just as the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
thinks he can scent out the verdicts 
common jurors will give in the case of 
Nationalist prisoners. I say that this 
system of providing defence for these 
wretched and abominable offenders is 
devised for the sake of saving the Irish 
Attorney General. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman does not wish to take 
upon himself the loathsome task. It 
would give those in Dublin Castie the 
credit of complicity—of conniving at 
these offences. Some people place 
murder in one category, and would 
place these abominable offences to 
which I have adverted in another. For 
my own part, as I have said before, I 
would rather stand in the dock with a 
Joe Brady than be acquitted from the 
dock with Cornwall and Fernandez. I 
would rather be convicted of murder 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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than have had part or lot in the crimes 
committed by Cornwall, your official, by 
Fernandez, your military gentleman, or 
by French, your detective director. It 
is to be remembered that these were 
your own officials, the men of whose 
skill you boasted, the men who have 
been in your employ for 20 or 30 years. 
We remember that French wrote a letter 
from prison saying that he had worked 
a case so close up to the wind that he 
had won the approval of Her Majesty's 
chief Crown Officials. I say you may 
denounce murderers in Ireland, but we 
have our opinion of the gentlemen who 
catch the murderers. For my part, I 
hold that the men who entrap the 
murderers are more loathsome and con- 
temptible and desperate than the mur- 
derers themselves. I beg Sir, to move 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
12, leave out ‘or a defendant.”—(Jr. 
T. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause,” 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
We, Sir, are now entering upon a new 
phase of the Government tactics, when 
we find that they do not even rise to 
defend the provisions of their own Bill. 


An hon. Memser : Certainly not. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I ask, is 
this a reasonable proceeding on the part 
of right hon. and hon. Gex.tlemen oppo- 
site? The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has previously stated that this 
provision is toenable us to have equality. 
Yes, Sir, the sort of equality involved 
in the maxim, “ Heads I win, tails you 
lose.”’ Heads I win, if the Crown appeals 
to a special jury for the trial of a 
Nationalist. Tails you lose, if a prisoner 
applies for a special jury on his own 
behalf. The Nationalist will be con- 
victed by a special jury; the Orangemen 
will get off. That is the sort of equality 
that this particular provision is intended 
to bring about. I maintain that this 
clause has two designs—first, to convict 
Nationalists; and, second, to get off 
Orangemen who assault and murder 
Nationalists. That is the object of this 
clause, and I, for one, protest not merely 
against the form of the clause, but 
against the pretence that it is adopted 
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for the defence of public liberty in Ire- 
land. I can well understand that, at 
any rate, the Irish portion of the officials 
onthe Front Benches opposite have some 
hesitation in rising to defend this clause. 
They cannot attempt to deny one of the 
facts that have been set forth in support 
of the Amendment. They cannot at- 
tempt to deny that almost the only 
occasion on which this provision was 
made use of under the Crimes Act was 
when it was used by criminals of the 
kidney of French and Cornwall. These 
gentlemen made use of this provision 
in order to put into the jury-box to try 
them, men of the special jury class of 
the City of Dublin, their own friends 
and sympathizers, who of course, did 
the work which it was intended they 
should do, and sent the prisoners out 
free “‘ without a stain upon their cha- 
racter.”” Now it may be fairly urged, 
as it has been urged to-night, that when 
you have a special jury set in motion on 
the fiat of a great public official like the 
Attorney General for Ireland, you have 
some guarantee that the arrangement 
will not be abused; but what guarantee 
have you in this case, where the special 
jury is set in motion, not on the fiat of 
the Attorney General for Ireland, not 
with the sanction of any Court—because 
the Court is a mere marionette in the 
matter, which must grant,the order that 
is asked for—not with the sanction or 
on the fiat of any official whatsoever, 
but simply at the request of the criminal 
himself, who may desire to be tried by 
his pals of the special jury class? I do 
protest against the clause in its present 
form, and I particularly protest against 
the silence of the Treasury Bench, who 
have not attempted to rise to defend this 
most iniquitous provision. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny 8): We 
have arrived at a new stage of the dis- 
cussion of this Bill, when the Treasury 
Bench, and those behind who call them- 
selves a party of English Gentlemen, 
sit silent when an Amendment of this 
kind is moved and supported by such 
arguments as those we have heard, and 
they are, I presume, prepared by their 
votes to give protection in the special 
way proposed to a class of criminals 
whose character I will not venture to 
describe. We have disposed of that 
part of the clause by which the Judges 
of the Court are to be made mere exe- 
cutive officers to carry out the will of the 
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Government and of Dublin Castle, and 
now we have arrived at the further stage 
when the High Court of Justice, as it is 
called in Ireland, has, upon the applica- 
tion of men such as have been described 
—men who have taken part in the go- 
vernment of Ireland, and there may be 
such men existing still—to act as pro- 
tectors and abettors of these people in 
enabling them to escape from justice. 
I think that no Government could pos- 
sibly be in a more degraded and horrible 
position. We see these men, Members 
of the Government sitting on the Bench 
opposite, absolutely dumb, asking the 
Committee to afford protection to a class 
of criminals who would be scouted out 
of any country on the face of the earth 
laying any sort of claim to a sentiment of 
Christianity. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Will not the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland say what there is to 
be said in reply to the contention of 
hon. Members who have supported this 
Amendment? I, myself, am not at all 
sure that, from his own point of view, a 
perfectly satisfactory answer cannot be 
given, and I think the time of the Oom- 
mittee will be saved if it were given 
now. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): I think if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had heard the speech in which 
this Amendment was moved by the hon. 
Member opposite, which I cannot believe 
he did—— 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I did. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then he can- 
not be surprised at no reply being 
made by the Government. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz) (Strand, 
Westminster): I claim to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put.” 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 229; 
Noes 98: Majority 131.—(Div. List, 
No. 194.) 


AYES. 


Addison, J. E. W. Baden-Powell, G. S. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. Baggallay, E. 
Ambrose, W. Baird, J. G. A. 
Anstruther, Colonel R. Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 


H. L. Balfour, G. W. 
Ashmead-Bartlett,E. Barry, A. H. Smith- 
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Bartley, G. C. T. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Beach, W. W. B. 


Bentinck, rt. hn. G. Cc. 

Bentinck, Lord eo C. 

Bentinck, W. G. C 

Beresford, Lord C. Ww. 
De la Poer 

Bethell, Commander G. 
R 


Biddulph, M. 
Bigwood, J. 

Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Blundell, Col. H. B. H. 
Bond, G. H. 

Bonsor, H. C. O. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bristowe, T. L. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 


Breokiield, A. M. 
Burghley, "Lord 
Caine, Ww. 5. 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Chamberlain, R. 
Charrington, S 
Clarke, Sir EK. G. 
Coddington, W. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 
J.E. 


Compton, F 

Cooke, C. W. R. 

Corbett, A. C. 

Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Crossley, Sir 8S. B. 

Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 

Cubitt, right hon. G. 

Currie, Sir D. 

Curzon, hon. G, N. 

Dalrymple, C. 

Davenport, H. T. 

Davenport, W. B. 

De Cobain, E. 8S. W. 

De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 

De Worms, Baron H 

Dickson, Major A. G. 

Dimsdale, Baron R. 

Dixon, G. 

Donkin, R. 8. 

Duncombe, A. 

Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. H. 


Ebrington, Viscount 

Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Elton, C. I. 

Feilden, Lieut.-Gen. 
R 


J. 
Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 


Field, Admiral E. 
Fielden, = 


Finch - Hatton, hon. 
M. E. G. 
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Fitzgerald, R. U. P. a 

~~ , Gener 
Sir F 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 

Gedge, 8 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Gibson, J. G. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. S. 

Godson, A. F. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gray, C. W. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Gunter, Colonel R. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hall, C. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J 

Hamley, Gen. Sir E. B. 

Hankey, F. A. 

Hardcastle, E. 

Hardcastle, F 

Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 

Heath, A. R. 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 

arses. gh right hon. E. 

Herbert, hon. 8S. 

Hill, right hon. Lord 
A. W. 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
ill, A. S. 
ye Sl H, 
Holland, rt. hon. Sir 
H.'?. 


Holmes, rt. hon. H. 

Hornby, W. H. 

Howard, J. 

Howorth, H. H. 

Hozier, J. H. C. 

Hubbard, E 

Hunt, F. 8. 

Isaacs, L. H. 

Isaacson, F. W. 

Jackson, W. L 

Jarvis, A. W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Kerans, I’. H. 

Kimber, H. 

King- Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. R. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
H. T. 

Knightley, Sir R. 

Knowles, L, 

Lafone, A 


{COMMONS} 





Lambert, C. 
Lawrance, J. C. 


Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 
s, E. 

Legh, T. W. 

Lewis, Sir C. E. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Llewellyn, E. H. 

Long, W. H. 


w, M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
a right hon. 

H. A. 


Movitabeh C. F. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Malcolm, Col. ; %, 
Mallock, R. 
Marriott, right hon. 
w.T 


Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 

Matthews, rt. hon. H. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. C. 

Mills, hon. C. W. 

Milvain, T. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Morrison, W. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R 


Mulholland, H. L. 

Muntz, P. A. 

Murdoch, C. T. 

Newark, Viscount 

Noble, W. 

Norris, E. 8. 

Northcote, hon. H. 8. 

Norton, R 

Paget, Sir R. H. 

Parker, C. 8. 

Peily, Sir L. 

Plunket, right hon. 
D. R. 


Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Pomfret, “ 
Powell, F. s. 
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Puleston, J. H. 
Quilter, W. C, 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
in, 
Rasch, Major F. 0. 
Reed, ‘i. 
Ridley, bis M. Ww. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T, 
Robertson, W. T. 
Robinson, B. 
Ross, A. H. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 
hon. Sir H. J. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A 
Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Sykes, U. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Taylor, F 
Temple, Sir R. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F. 
‘Trotter, H. J. 
Yerdin, R. 
Vernon, hon. G.R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Watson, J. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wilson, Sir S. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscouat 
Wood, N. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Young, C. E, B. 


TELLERS, 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W.H. 


NOES. 

Abraham, W.(Glam.) Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Cremer, W. R. 

rick, W.) Crossley, E. 
Acland, A. H. D. Dillon, J. 
Acland, C. T. D. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Allison, R. A. Ellis, J. E. 
Atherley-Jones, L. Ellis, T. E. 
Blane, A. Evelyn, Ww. J. 
Broadhurst, H. Evershed, 8. 
Buxton, 8. C. Ferguson, R. C.Munro- 
Byrne, G. M. Finucane, J 
Cameron, C. Foley, P. J. 
Cameron, J. M. Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Campbell, Sir G. Fuller, G. P. 
Campbell, H. Gill, T. P. 
Carew, J. L. Gladstone, H. J. 
Chance, P. A. Haldane, R. B 
Clark, Dr. G. B. Harrington, E. 
Cobb, H. P. Hayden, L. P. 
Connolly, L. mono C, a 
Conway, M. Healy, M 
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Healy, T. M. O’Doherty, J. E. 
Hooper, J. O'Hanlon, T. 
Hoyle, I. Pickersgill, E. H. 
Hunter, W. A. Picton, J. A. 
Jacoby, J. A. Pinkerton, J. 
Kenny, C. 8. Plowden, Sir W. C. 
Lalor, R. Power, P. J. 
Lawson, Sir W. Power, R. 

Lawson, H. L. W. Priestley, B. 


Lefevre, right hon. G. Provand, A. D. 


J.8 Pyne, J. D. 
Lewis, T. P Roberts, J. 
Lyell, L. Rowlands, J. 
Macdonald, W. A. Rowntree, J. 
Mac Neill, J. G. 8. Russell, E. R. 
M‘Arthur, A. Schwann, C. E. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. Sheehan, J. D. 
M‘Cartan, M. Shirley, W. S. 
M‘Carthy, J. Stuart, J. 
Mason, 8S. Sullivan, D. 
Molloy, B. C. Summers, W. 
Morgan, O. V. Tanner, C. K. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. Tuite, J. 
Neville, R. Waddy, S. D. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. Wallace, R. 
Nolan, J. Wardle, H. 
O’Brien, J. F. X. Wayman, T. 
O'Brien, P. 

O’Connor, A. TELLERS. 


O'Connor, J.(Tippry.) Biggar, J. G. 
O’Connor, T. P. Sheil, E. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ or a 
defendant’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 228; 
Noes 94: Majority 134.— (Div. List, 
No. 195.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I now claim to 
move “ That this Clausestand part of the 
Bill.” 

Toe CHAIRMAN: There remain on 
the Paper several Amendments to the 
words of the clause, and several Provi- 
soes to be added tothe clause. Some of 
these have been decided by the Divisions 
already taken, and, therefore, will not 
come on for discussion. None of the 
remaining Amendments to the words of 
the clause are of sufficient importance to 
demand discussion ; but out of the Pro- 
visoes, as far as I can ascertain on the 
very short examination 1 have been able 
to make, there remain two, or perhaps 
three, questions that might require some 
debate, although it is possible there 
may be no doubt as to what the result 
will be. Amendment No. 44, which 
gives to the defendant power to elect to 
be tried by a single Judge instead of by 
& special jury, is one which, perhaps, 
might bear discussion, although it can- 
not be conceived that such a power would 
be thrown on a Judge. The other Pro- 
visoes to which I have referred are 48 
and 52, dealing with the question of 
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is put, ‘“‘ Thatthe Clause stand part ofthe 
Bill,” some opportunity should beallowed 
for the discussion of these proposals. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): I think I should have an 
opportunity of moving the Amendment 
which stands in my name. I have al- 
ready, on a previous Amendment, ex- 
pressed my opinion that a jury composed 
exclusively of special jurors is not a 
fitting tribunal for the trial of prisoners 
coming from a class to which such jurors 
do not belong. After your expression of 
opinion, therefore, Mr. Courtney, I shall 
be very brief, and will simply express a 
hope that the Government will accept 
this Amendment, which is based upon 
the prevalent practice in Scotland. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
14, leave out ‘‘ special jury,” and insert 
‘jury of which one-third shall be special 
jurymen.”’—( Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
After the expression of opinion by the 
Chairman of Ways and Means (Mr. 
Courtney) I think we ought to act upon 
it. The Amendment proposed by my 
hon. Friend behind me (Sir George 
Campbell) is one which might on other 
occasions lead to a discussion of a useful 
character; but, as we object entirely to 
this Bill, it is not expedient to attempt 
to amend it with a view to reforming the 
whole of the jury system. I hope my 
hon. Friend will not press his Amend- 
ment to a Division. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I have 
no wish to press the Amendment toa 
Division ; I am content to leave itin the 
hands of the Committee. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : Is it the pleasure 
of the Committee that the Amendment 
be withdrawn ? 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL: No;I 
do not wish to withdraw it, but to leave 
it in the hands of the Committee. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
After your expression of opinion Mr. 
Courtney, I will not move Amendment 
No. 36 which stands in my name. In 
regard to Amendment No. 44, I am sorry 
it should have drawn an expression of 
opinion from you; but I must say that 
I think it only reasonable if a prisoner 
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regards his jury with disfavour that he 
should have the option of being tried by 
one Judge. There is no Judge so bad 
but you can put points to him in the full 
assurance that they will, at any rate, re- 
ceive consideration ; but in the case of a 
jury composed of 12 Orangemen the cir- 
cumstances are very different. There is 
nothing so disheartening as attempting 
to put points to such a jury. It is like 
talking to the Treasury Bench. You 
cannot get them to reply to you except 
by means of the cloture. I simply pro- 
pose that, if the prisoner elects not to be 
tried by the jury which has been em- 
pannelled, he shall have the option of 
throwing on the Judge the duty of trying 
him. You cannot say that Judges as a 
class are liable to intimidation. There 
is a precedent for my Amendment in the 
last Crimes Act, one of the provisions of 
which was to the effect that three 
Judges should act without the option of 
a jury, and without any intervention 
from the prisoner himself. It is an 
entire misnomer to call this bodya jury ; 
you ought to call it a trap-door or some- 
thing of thatkind. It is not a jury; it 
is 12 Orangemen. Under these circum- 
stances, I submit that the prisoner ought 
to have the option of trial by one man 
of intelligence. The Judges are, at all 
events, paid to be intelligent, while the 
jurymenare not. Indeed, in the majority 
of cases, the jury are brought forward 
and selected as partizans; and yet after 
a prisoner has been convicted by them 
you will have the supporters of the Go- 
vernment going round and saying that 
he has been convicted after due processes 
of the law, and is, therefore, proved to 
be guilty. Nobody in Ireland will be- 
lieve that prisoners convicted before 
such tribunals are guilty. If the pri- 
soner says, ‘‘I ask to be tried by the 
Judge,” then he will have been tried by 
his own tribunal. I do not assert that 
a prisoner in Ireland would often adopt 
this mode of procedure; for, asa rule, 
the Judges are distrusted. But we be- 
lieve that there are some fair Judges in 
Ireland. For instance, there is the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes). 
He is most unfair in this House, but I 
would much rather be tried by him 
than by several of the present occupants 
of the Irish Judicial Bench. We shall 
doubtless be met by the argument that 
the responsibility ought not to be put 
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on the Judge, and that, if that was so, 
the Judge must resign and sacrifice an 
income of £2,500 a-year. Well, let the 
Judges resign. There are plenty of 
men at the junior bar who would throw 
themselves into the breach. At an 
rate, there will be no lack of Judges to 
carry out this Amendment, which, in my 
judgment, is one that ought to be passed. 
The prisoner ought to have some alter- 
native presented to him, instead of that 
of being tried by an Orange tribunal 
which might be composed of 12 agents 
or 12 landlords. 


Amendment proposed, 

[n page 3, line 14, after ‘ jury,’’ insert,— 
‘* Provided, that if such special jury shall have 
been empannelled, the defendant may elect not 
to be tried by such jury, and the trial shall pro- 
ceed then and there before the Judge sitting to 
try the case, whose finding shall be as effectual, 
to all intents and purposes, as would have been 
the finding of the jury before which the prisoner 
elected rot to be tried.’""—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must see that the result of the 
Amendment would be entirely to undo 
the procedure in respect of special juries. 
Instead of giving the prosecution the 
power of having a special jury, it would 
enable the accused person to say that 
the case should not be tried by a special 
jury at all, but by the Judge without a 
jury. Ido not mean to say that if this 
Amendment were passed Judges would 
not do their duty, or that under certain 
circumstances it would not be an ad- 
vantage to have a criminal case tried by 
Judges; but I can hardly imagine a 
more extraordinary proposal than the 
one we have got here. In the first place, 
the accused person is to see the jury 
empannelled —— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is the 
whole point. 

Mr. HOLMES: And then, as a last 
resort, to say that he will be tried by the 
Judge without the jury. We have dis- 
cussed this particular clause upon the 
question of special juries the entire 
evening, and this Amendment seems to 
me to be far from the spirit of what we 
have already done, and cannot be ac- 


—_ 
Rr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) : In 
the course of the evening one of the 
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main argumente on the Treasury Bench 
has been that the object of the clause is 
that a fair trial may be obtained, and the 
Attorney General is given the power 
under the clause to apply for a special 
jury in lieu of an ordinary jury. The 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland seems to think it extraordi- 
nary that if the accused person sees a 
jury empannelled which he believes is 
not likely to give him a fair trial he 
should then ask for what, in his opinion, 
would be fair; and, for this reason, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman thinks 
the Amendment an extraordinary one. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
this evening drew an analogy between 
certain cases in the Civil Courts and 
those under this Criminal Bill; but the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
must know that in civil actions, if you 
do not apply for a jury, you are tried by 
a single Judge—you have to apply for a 
jury to get one. Therefore, we have it 
there are cases tried in this country 
where you may be tried by a Judge 
without a jury, and these are cases iden- 
tical with those to be tried under the 
provisions of this Bill. I cannot see why 
the Amendment is extraordinary, or one 
on which there should be any surprise. 
The Government desires that the Attor- 
ney General should have power to 
change the proceedings in Ireland to 
obtain a fair trial. The Attorney Gene- 
ral is able to see the panel of the com- 
mon jury before making his selection of 
the special jury; and why, after the 
accused has seen the special jury, whom 
he believes to be a jury not likely to give 
him a fair trial, is there anything extra- 
ordinary, or to be surprised at, that the 
accused in that case should ask for a 
trial which would be, inthe words of the 
Bill ‘more fair?” That which is de- 
manded in this Amendment is that which 
exists in this country in all civil actions. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
think it would be gross blasphemy to 
alter the old form of trial by which a 
man called to plead put himself on God 
and the country, and that a prisoner 
should be called upon to place himself 
in those words before a special jury. 
I think it is only fair and reasonable that 
an Irish peasant should be entitled to 
appeal from 12 landlords or half-pay cap- 
tains, their religious and political enemies. 
This, alone, is sufficient to recommend 
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the Amendment. But we have another 
reason. In the Act of 1882, that has 
been so often quoted, it was enacted that 
a number of crimes specified in the Act 
should be tried before a tribunal of three 
Judges selected by the Lord Lieutenant. 
This is a very strong case in favour 
of the Amendment, because, under this 
Amendment, a prisoner would elect of his 
own accord to go tothe Judge. I would 
rather be tried by the devil himself out 
of hell than by a jury of 12 landlords. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman must pay more at- 
tention to the decencies of debate. 

Mr. CHANCE: I am quite ready to 
withdraw the expression ; but 1 merely 
expressed my opinion that no tribunal 
is so utterly vile, unjust, and corrupt as 
a jury of 12 Irish landlords. If that is 
irregular I regret it, for the sake of the 
Rules of this House. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I am not 
surprised the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland should re- 
fuse the Amendment, nor am I sur- 
prised at the reason. We listened at an 
earlier period of the debate to a state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General for England (Sir Richard Web- 
ster) that the Government wanted to 
give equal rights to the prisoner and the 
prosecutor; and, if that is so, surely we 
are met with arguments without a 
shadow or a shade of ground for them. 
The right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland said it would be 
unheard of and unusual that the prisoner 
should have the right, after seeing the 
jury empannelled, to appeal from that 
jury to a Judge. But it is not customary 
in this country to take away the chance 
of a prisoner by brizging him from his 
own country and placing him for trial 
before a class of men inflamed by 
political passions and then packing a 
decidedly hostile jury. Therefore, if 
our proposition is unusual, surely it is 
much less strained and unusual than the 
proposition of the Government in this 
Bill? But what had the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland to 
say in answer to our statemont? Does 
he mean to say it is a dangerous prefer- 
ence to give to an Irish prisuner to leave 
his case in the hands of an Irish Judge ? 
Does he not know that nothing but the 
dire experience we have had of the un- 
scrupulous character of packing juries 


would have induced us to propose the 
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Amendment at all? Do the Govern- 
ment adhere to the proposition that 
when a prisoner considers his case so 
desperate, and sees the jury box occu- 
pied by men who, as I might say, are 
thirsting for his blood, they would 
deny to the unfortunate wretch the right 
of appealing from the jury to the 
hands of a Judge rather than trust to a 
jury whose verdict is a foregone conclu- 
sion? And, talking of this, I am not 
trusting to my own judgment, for what 
did the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland say in a previous 
debate upon this matter? He said in 
an unguarded moment—I recollect his 
statement— 

‘It is very difficult at present, in the political 

temper in which Ireland is, to empannel a 
jury that would give a fair verdict, so high is 
political passion.” 
But that is equally true on both sides 
of the case. What he admittted was, 
that political passion ran so high on both 
sides that no matter what side you took 
the jury from the verdict was a foregone 
conclusion; and, that being his conten- 
tion, you deny the right to the prisoner of 
appealing to the Judge. I say in this 
asin many other discussions in regard 
to which complaint is made of prolonga- 
tion, that they are prolonged because 
we are not met fairly ; we are denied the 
concession we ask; but no argument is 
brought forward why it should be denied 
us. The right hon. and learned At- 
torney General did not give a single 
reason for denying it, and we are met 
simply with flat denial. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): It 
is very hard to please the Treasury 
Bench in drawing up Amendments. 
Sometimes we venture to pass strictures 
upon the occupants of the Judicial 
Bench, and we are then met with re- 
bukes; but when we draw up an Amend- 
ment that would enable a prisoner in 
certain cases when put upon his trial to 
elect to be tried by a member of the 
Judicial Bench in Ireland we are told 
that the Judicial Bench is not considered 
good enough to perform such a duty. 
What we claim is this—that when a 
prisoner saw the jury box packed with 
12 persons whom he knew would con- 
vict him, he should have the right 
of saying—‘‘I will not be tried by a 
gentleman on the jury ; I will be tried by 
the Judge who is sitting before me, 
and in whom I have more confidence 
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than in the 12 gentlemen on the jury.” 
The right hon. and learned Attorney 
General seemed to imagine there was 
something unheard of and extraordinary 
in the notion that a prisoner should 
have that right; but I cannot see any- 
thing extraordinary at all in it. What 
are the facts? Why do the Govern- 
ment tell us that they have no confidence 
in the existing tribunal? Because, they 
say, the common jurors in Ireland 
eithersympathize with the class of crime, 
or are intimidated from bringing in just 
and impartial verdicts. No charge of 
that kind can be made against the mem- 
bers of the Judicial Bench ; and, it can- 
not be alleged that the Government 
have no confidence in the members of 
the Judicial Bench ; and, that being so, 
I ask what good reason can be given 
for denying the prisoner this small privi- 
lege of appealing, as I may call it, from 
a jury formed of 12 of his enemies to a 
member of the Irish Judicial Bench? I 
cannot see anything so extraordinary in 
the proposal. We have already had a 
precedent in me pe legislation for 
handing over trials of this kind, not 
to one Judge, but to three; and, that 
being so, I do not think this Amend- 
ment is open to the charge that is made 
in respect of it. It really seems, no 
matter what is the character of the 
Amendment, if it is proposed from this 
quarter of the House the Government 
are determined to oppose it, and to take 
a negative attitude, no matter how rea- 
sonable it may be. 
Question put. 


The Committee divided ;—Ayes 101; 
Noes 227: Majority 126.—(Div. List, 
No, 196.) 


Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham): I was glad to hear 
your ruling a short time ago, Mr. 
Courtney, because had it not been for 
such ruling the important question of 
what is sometimes called jury pack- 
ing could not have been raised now; 
indeed, it could not have been raised 
during the discussion on any part of 
this Bill. ‘This is a Bill to amend the 
Criminal Law, and it is, also, a Bill 
which is to be of a permanent character. 
It surely would be almost a scandal 
that a point of this kind should not be 
subjected to at least a brief discussion. 
This Amendment seems to me to be 
specially important because you have a 
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limited class of jurors in any case, and 
it would be a very small concession to 
make that the Crown and tke accused 
person should stand on a level in the 
matter of challenge. Now, the com- 
parison of England has often been 
made, but everybody knows that the 
practice of making jurors stand aside in 
England is on a totally different footing 
altogether from what it is in Ireland. 
Even the Government organs in Ireland 
have said that trial by jury for political 
or quasi-political offences is a sort of 
make-believe and pretence, and often 
jurors have petitioned in favour of an 
amendment of the law. We know 
that after a recent case at Sligo the 
non-Catholic jurors petitioned in favour 
of an amendment of the law, declar- 
ing that the present state of things 
tends to promote social discord. The 
real point is that, considering the 
limited number of jurors which the 
Government have to deal with in this 
case, they might reasonably make an 
exception. Probably, as the qualifica- 
tion is so high, it would be but few who 
would be affected in this particular way, 
but still it would be worth while to 
modify the law in the way I suggest. 
We have been told that the object of 
this clause is to secure a fair trial, and 
- we may simply ask the Government, do 
they intend to remove, as they may by 
this small concession, what is a scandal, 
and what has been a scandal for years 
in Ireland, besides being a cause of con- 
stant irritation; will they grant this 
small concession in favour of the poorer 
class of the Irish people who may be 
prosecuted under this Act, and whose 
interests they are constantly telling us 
they desire to serve? I beg to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 14, after “ jury,” add, ‘ Pro- 
vided always, that upon the trial of any person 
under this section, the Crown shall not have 
the right to require any juror to stand aside, 
but shall be entitled to challenge peremptorily 
six jurors if the trial be for a misdemeanour, and 
twenty jurors if the trial be for a felony or 
treason.”’—(Mr. 4. H. D. Acland.’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): It is impossible for us to 
accept this Amendment. Wecould very 
well understand an Amendment of this 
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kind being proposed if we were discuss- 
ing a general Jury Bill; but, as we have 
said over and over again, we ask the 
House to enable us to have a special 
jury under the circumstances that are 
mentioned in this particular clause, but 
we do not profess to reform generally 
trial by jury. The Jaw in England and 
Ireland, with reference to the power of 
the Crown to order jurors to stand aside, 
is precisely the same. The Crown has 
the right, under the Common Law, to 
exercise this right until the panel is 
exhausted. That is a power which 
has been exercised by successive At- 
torney Generals most fairly and most 
justly. In moving this Amendment the 
hon. Member (Mr. A. H. D. Acland) 
appears to assume that this power has 
been exercised in an improper way. I 
deny that assertion altogether. This 
power has never been exercised in Ire- 
land in later times except with the object 
of getting a fair and impartial jury to 
try a case, and the result of the exercise 
of the power has been to get fair and 
impartial jurors. [‘*Oh, oh!” ] Hon. 
Members opposite may say “ Oh, oh!” 
and may jeer; but I ask them, in what 
particular case was a jury empannelled 
by any person representing the Crown 
in Ireland that acted unfairly towards a 
prisoner? I know that in this House 
many cases have been cited by hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite ; 
but it has been shown again and again 
that the juries found verdicts in pursu- 
ance of the charges of the learned 
Judges, and that there was ample evi- 
dence to sustain the verdicts. If this 
power has been exercised as far as the 
memory of man goes back fairly and 
justly, and if the result of the exercise of 
this power has been to empannel juries 
of fair and impartial men, it is as well 
that the right should be retained. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
Of all the extraordinary answers which 
have been given by the Government in 
the course of these discussions, I think 
the answer just given by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland is the most extraor- 
dinary. This clause makes the greatest 
change that has ever taken place in the 
history of this country in regard to trial 
by jury. Perhaps the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is not aware that 
this is a clause which materially affects 
the clause in Magua Charta as to trial by 
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jury. Task the attention of the Attorney 
General for England to this point. I 
have always understood that the clause in 
Magna Charta referring to trial by jury 
means that a man shall be tried by his 
equals. Now, this clause distinctly pro- 
poses trial which is not trial by a man’s 
equals. I am truly astonished at the 
reception which has been accorded this 
Amendment by the Attorney General for 
Ireland. I have no doubt that before 
long we shall hear cases cited of mis- 
carriage of justice at the hands of special 
juries in Ireland, of whom the Attorney 
General for Ireland speaks so favourably. 
I have not sat very long in this House, 
but I have heard many cases cited in 
which it is quite clear special juries in 
Ireland have acted unfairly and partially. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 

I think itis quite evident the Committee 
is absolutely unaware of the state of the 
facts in Ireland. The Government seem 
to want not trial by special jury, but 
trial by the residuum of the special 
jurors. In the first place, the Lord 
Lieutenant is empowered to take what 
= he likes. In the Act of 1882 he 
ad to take 200 men, and out of that 
number find 12 men. Practically, the 
challenges were of a limited character ; 
but even under that section the Crown 
challenged, at the trial of Joseph Poole, 
70 men, and one juryman said after- 
wards, when he asked, ‘‘ Why did youcom- 
mit Poole when you knew he was in- 
nocent?” said, ‘‘ Why, we should have 
convicted him had it been proved he was 
in Australia.” At the trial of Michael 
Welsh 40 jurors were challenged, and I 
defy any man who reads the evidence of 
the trial to say there was sufficient 
evidence to hang a cat on. Michael 
‘Welsh did not understand the language 
in which the evidence was given. The 
evidence was translated by a policeman, 
and Welsh went before his God pro- 
testing in the only language he under- 
stood hisinnocence. Inthe Maamtrasna 
case anyone would have convicted on the 
evidence ; it was proved afterwards, how- 
ever, that the evidence was perjured. I 
always said the jury acted properly on 
the evidence, but in that case you chal- 
lenged an extraordinary number of men 
to try and convict men whom we be- 
lieved to be innocent. Take the case of 
the Crossmaglen prisoners ; we are told 
the jury followed the direction of the 
Judge. Nothing of the kind; they fol- 
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lowed it when it was in favour of con- 
viction. Judge Lawson, one of our 
greatest foes, charged the jury in the 
case of one man, named Bernard—I can- 
not recall his surname—in favour of an 
acquittal, but the jury convicted the 
prisoner. Lord Spencer released the 
man after six weeks. In the case of a 
man, named Geoghan, the jury did not 
follow the direction of the Judge. The 
challenges in this case were enormous. 
To tell me that you ought to have the 
right to reduce the panel to a residuum is 
absurd. In the County of Kerry, the most 
disturbed district in Ireland, you have 
only 200 special jurors. That shows 
how limited the character of the class of 
special juries is; one man in 30 is a 
special juror, and in the face of this 
limited, select, primrose class you are 
still to have the power of cutting the 
panel down by the system of unlimited 
challenge. Iam told this is English 
law. If it is English law it is not 
English practice, and we want the 
English practice. It is unfair to this 
House to say that we are getting English 
law in this matter. In the face of the 
facts, can you wonder if by-and-bye 
what you call lawis not respected? No 
jury was ever packed or found fault with 
for convicting a prisoner until the Crimes 
Act was passed. Under that Act you in- 
vented a special convicting jury, and then 
an unfortunate man wascruelly attacked 
near his own house, a terrible occurrence 
which shocked everybody. When you 
put up 12 men as sub-gods, as men who 
are to uphold law and orcer in Ireland ; 
and when it is said to the people, here 
are your enemies, here are the friends of 
the Government; when the entire patron- 
age and power of the country is given 
into the hands of a gang of thieves; 
when these men are paraded before the 
crowd, can you wonder that afterwards 
these men are Boycotted or intimidated ? 
You yourselves are playing for crime in 
Ireland— you are devising the best 
method of provoking crime in Ireland. 
Ido not mean to say that crime will 
take place, because it is impossible to 
predicate what will happen when one 
does not know the exact effect on the 
Irish people of the fact that the great 
body of the Liberal Party is standing by 
the Irish nation? If this Bill were being 
passed under ordinary circumstances, I 
do not hesitate to say you would have a 
large crop of crime within a month of 
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its passing; but now the people eve | are responsible for the passing of this 
they have obtained the sympathy of! Bill. 

a large mass of the English people,and| Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): It is 
in the desire to cultivate still further) monstrous for the Attorney General 
that sympathy, it may be that you will| for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) to stand up 
not have the crime in Ireland which, | and deliberately assert that the power of 
under other circumstances, you would | packing juries has not been used im- 
have. You talk in this matter about | properly. Does the right hon. and 
special juries, but it is not a special | learned Gentleman not know perfectly 
jury after all; itis a jury composed of well that for the last 30 years the Irish 
12 men selected from the special jurors, | Executive have never failed to use this 
and these 12 men the enemies of the | power in the most improper and indecent 





people. We offered to go before a 
Select Committee of our enemies in this 
House, because we were so satisfied no- 
thing could be proved against us. That 
was our own option, however. But take 
the case of a man who is brought up, and 
knowing this Bill has been passed by the 
foul combination which enables it to be 
passed—[‘‘Oh, oh!”] -I am speaking 
of the combination of Members—I will 
say, if you like, unholy combination. 
Take the case of a man who is brought 
up, and who sees 12 men put into the 
box for the purpose of convicting him. 
If you have unjust convictions, as you 
undoubtedly will have, I ask you will it 
improve the temper of the people? 
What will be the effect upon the people 
of carrying a man from one end of Ire- 
land, for instance, to Dublin to be tried, 
and probably to be convicted? Perhaps 
the people of his district will not believe 
him to be guilty. They will be inclined 
to take the law into their own hands, 
and then the English people, not know- 
ing the facts, will be terribly surprised 
to learn that there is crime in the district 
to which the man belongs. The people 
of this country will not be able to trace 
crime to its source; and the occurrence 
of crime will be used as an additional 
argument against us. There is no 
option, under this section, but for the 
Court to grant a special jury when the 
application is made for one. You give 
the prisoner no chance; but you make 
his conviction as certain as the fiat of 
the Attorney General forIreland. Isay 
this is a state of things which it would not 
be possible for the ‘Lory Party to bring 
about if they had not support upon the 
Opposition Benches. When the matter 
comes to be considered soberly the blame 
of this section will, undoubtedly, be laid 
not so much at the door of the Tory 
Party as at the door of the Liberal 
Unionists, who are the real people who 


way in every political trial? Every man 
in this House knows it perfectly well. 
| What were the words of Zhe Dublin 
Daily Express, the organ of the landlord 
party in Ireland, when commenting on 
this Bill? I can recall the words very 
well. Zhe Dublin Daily Express said— 
‘* This is a time for plain speaking. Trial 
by jury in Ireland for many years has 
been more or less of a make-believe, and 
inasmuch as it is now impossible to have 
recourse to the various devices by which 
the Government got satisfactory juries 
in the past, we must have some new legis- 
lation to enable the work to be done.” 
This is the commentary of Zhe Dublin 
Daily Express; that organ was frank 
enough—it admitted freely that trial by 
jury in Ireland had been a make-believe. 
But the Attorney General for Ireland, 
when he comes before an English audi- 
ence, finds it necessary to put on a 
cloak of decency and respectability, and 
deny that juries are packed in Ireland. 
Does he forget altogether how he got 
one of his own henchmen to prevent a 
discussion on this question in this 
House? He challenges us to bring in- 
stances in which juries have acted im- 
properly; but when I made an attempt 
to bring forward instances my mouth 
was closed—when I had all thejevidence 
in my possession my mouth was closed 
by the most discreditable trick possible. 
It was plainly proved to the people of 
England, who, I venture to say, take 
my side in the controversy, that the Go- 
vernment dreaded to go into the matter, 
and that it was manifestly a matter 
which ought to be fully discussed. You 
have just heard from my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) of cases in 
which the juries were shamefully and 
disgracefully packed against prisoners. 
Since those cases we have had the Sligo 
case. Anyone who has looked into that 
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case must have been ashamed of the | Crown, which, notwithstanding what the 


proceedings. Poor Catholic peasants, 
who had committed a crime, if crime it 
was, under great provocation and cir- 
cumstances of the greatest cruelty, were 
dragged from their own County of Gal- 
way to the Winter Assizes at Sligo, and 
placed on their trial before juries com- 
posed of Orangemen, or composed at 
least of Protestants; 30 or 40 Catholics 
were ordered to stand aside for no other 
reason than that they professed the 
same religion as the prisoners. No 
effort was made to explain away or 
defend such action on the part of the 
Crown. The Attorney General for Ire- 
land may say that the verdicts returned 
were true verdicts; but I venture to 
affirm that if such proceedings as took 
place at Sligo took place in England, 
Scotland, or Wales, no jury would con- 
vict. Every political case in Ireland is 
made an occasion for jury-packing. I 
do not wish to go into particular cases. 
I might do so at considerable length— 
my own case would occupy me for an 
hour and a-half. True, in that case, 
the Crown failed, but that failure was 
not due to the fault of the Attorney 
General for Ireland. He did his best, 
and no more flagitious case of jury- 
packing ever took place. He packed 
the jury openly, and he failed to convict 
solely because he had not the power to 
go before a special jury specially drawn, 
but was obliged to take a common jury 
of Dublin. He did his best ; his conduct 
on that trial was illegal and disgraceful 
in the highest degree; and yet he can 
stand up here and declare that the 
Crown has never used its power to pack 
ajury. The Attorney General for Ire- 
land based part of his answer on an 
extraordinary proposition. He said the 
Amendment does not naturally grow 
out of the clause, because we are not 
proposing to reform the Jury Laws—we 
are simply dealing with a particular 
ease. The Amendment only deals with 
particular cases in which you deprive a 


prisoner of the little protection he has | 


in Ireland. It applies to no other cases. 
The Amendment does not propose to 
deal with the whole of the jury system, 
but only where you take away the little 
protection a prisoner has in his right to 
be tried by a common jury in the place 
where the venue ought to be laid. In 
this case, and in no other, will the 


Amendment affect the power of the 


Mr. Dillon 





Attorney General for Ireland says, 
everyone with experience knows is 
habitually used by the Crown most im- 
properly in Ireland. No matter what 
the Attorney General for Ireland says 
about the law in Ireland being similar 
to that in England it is notoriously not 
the practice in England, though it is 
systematically the practice in Ireland. 
I do not believe the English people 
would submit for a moment to the pack- 
ing of juries by the Government as they 
are packed in Ireland, much less when 
accompanied by the tremendous power 
of the change of venue. There is no use 
in mincing words on this matter. Iwas 
perfectly earnest in supporting the last 
Amendment before the Committee. 
The object and purpose of this clause 
is to place the political opponents 
of the Government on trial before 
men who would like to see us all 
dangling at the end of a rope. We 
hear this expression of their sentiments 
from conversations carried on in railway 
carriages and elsewhere, when they do 
not know that a member of the National 
Party is present. Itis the truth. It is 
the talk of dinner tables ; they express 
their feelings in common conversation, 
and say that if there were a rope round 
our necks they would like to pull at the 
other end. Is it reasonable to place us 
on trial—as we shall be placed on trial 
if this Bill passes—before men who use 
such language? Do you really mean to 
carry out such a system? Do youknow 
what you are doing when you vote for 
such a clause? I am not exaggerating 
in the slightest degree when I tell you 
the effect of the clause. You are giving 
power to the Government—-power they 
will use—to place us on trial before men 
who habitually use such language, who 
would convict us without a shadow of a 
shade of evidence, who would gladly, to 
use their own words, hold the end of a 
rope if our neck were at the other. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I re- 
collect hearing some time ago, either 
from the Attorney General for Ireland 
or the Chief Secretary for Ireland, a 
statement that no records were in exist- 
ence from which the Government could 
give a Return to the House of the num- 
ber of jurors challenged in agrarian 
cases, and I assume that it is in the 
belief that there is no such record in 
existence that we have had the state- 
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ment that there has been no misuse of 
the power of challenge by the Govern- 
ment. I do not knowif the record exists 
now—possibly it has been destroyed— 
but I know there was such a record, and 
I speak from a copy I have when I say 
that in Green Street in cases, some of 
them cases of murder and so forth, not 
bearing any definite political complexion, 
60, 70, and in one case 72, jurors were 
ordered to stand aside, so that a jury 
might be obtained that could be relied 
upon for a conviction. In addition, I 
may mention a fact of which, possibly, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland is not 
aware, that a Government official is 
known as ‘ Peter the Packer,” and 
is a recognized practitioner in Green 
Street. Again, rt may mention that a 
brief of the prosecuting counsel in a 
quasi-political trial has been obtained, 
and contains a list of jurors, and oppo- 
site some of the names is written the 
word ‘‘sturdy ’’—which means, I pre- 
sume, that the man is reliable for a 
conviction—and opposite the names of 
other jurors who were challenged ap- 
pears the letter ‘‘C,” and it is a fact 
that each of these men was a Catholic. 
It is futile, then, for the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland to stand up here, little as 
some of the Committee know of Irish 
affairs, and say that the right of chal- 
lenge has never been abused. The At- 
torney General for Ireland has some 
special knowledge and experience of his 
own in the case of the trial of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and 
some of his friends for advocating the 
Plan of Campaign, and I happened to 
be solicitor for some of the accused ; and 
I may tell the Committee that, while all 
the accused taken together had six chal- 
lenges, the Crown directed 28 men to 
stand aside, and in no single instance 
did they attempt to show that the juror 
was unfit for his duty by reason of bias 
or anything else. Of course, they did 
not gain a conviction, but it was not the 
fault of the prosecution. When I asked 
the question of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland he refused to lay on the Table any 
record of the results of an inquiry I knew 
had been made as to the politics and 
qualifications of the gentlemen on the 
panel. He did not deny there had been 
such an inquiry. I am sure he would 
not deny it if he knew it to be the fact. 
It is known as a fact; and, that being so, 
the Committee must not be deceived into 
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the idea that these powers have always 
been exercised in a reasonable spirit. If 
the Government retain this power to 
get rid of jurors who are biassed, 
then they have a very bad case, for 
there is nothing in the world to prevent 
a juror being ‘‘ challenged for cause,” 
and, using the facilities the Crown has to 
discover the previous record of a juror, - 
there would be no difficulty in proving 
to a Crown Judge that a certain person 
was an oa « person to be on the 
jury panel. But I may be reminded 
that in the prosecution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo the Government 
failed to procure a verdict. I know the 
reason, and there can be no harm in 
stating it. There were two jurors of 
the same name, and pretty much of the 
same appearance, the one an Orange- 
man and the other a Catholic. The first 
juror called was promptly challenged, 
and while sitting in Court fell into con- 
versation with his neighbour. Mr. Peter, 
the ‘‘ Packer,” cocking his eye round 
the Court, settled in his own mind this 
was the Nationalist ; but he was mis- 
taken, the Orangeman being directed to 
stand aside, the other man being put 
upon the jury. That is the reason why 
a conviction was not obtained. As an 
illustration of the class of men ob- 
tained for special juries, I may men- 
tion an anecdote or two. I recollect a 
conversation I had with a gentleman, a 
constituent of the Attorney General for 
Ireland. He knew me well, and had 
known me for years. He was a per- 
fectly steady, sober man. I remember 
that in course of conversation he ex- 
pressed his abhorrence of farmers who 
did not pay their rent, and when I asked 
what remedy he would apply to the state 
of things he recommended the shooting 
of the nearest priest, and the flogging 
of the farmers’ wives and daughters. It 
is men of that stamp who get on the spe- 
cial jury panel of Dublin. Another anec- 
dote I had from a counsel who prose- 
cuted, of a man who was convicted of a 
murder upon evidence which, in the 
opinion of the counsel—a Conservative, 
a constituent of the Attorney General for 
Ireland, no friend of ours, Dr. Webb—was 
of the most flimsy character. He asked a 
juror how he could possibly convict a man 
on such evidence, and the juror replied he 
did not care a straw about the evidence ; 
that he convicted the man for the pur- 
pose of making an example ; and a second 
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juror said that he was prepared to con- 
vict him if it had been proved the 
man was in America when the murder 
was committed. These are the jurors 
upon whom the Crown place reliance, 
and when I state these things on my 
own knowledge, or on the statement of 
a gentleman, no friend of ours, I ask 
the Committee to judge whether the 
Crown ought not to be required to show 
cause why a man should not be on a 
jury. They have Judges not unfavour- 
able tothem. Why, when you take the 
unfortunate peasant prisoner away from 
his peers to be tried by landlords, why 
not extend to him that fair play you 
always allow to a prisoner in England, 
challenging man for man until the six 
are exhausted, and then show cause 
why a juror should be excluded? Bad 
as the law is in Ireland, nothing can 
alienate the people more from it than to 
see the Crown thus playing with loaded 
dice. I trust we may get some support 
even from Members on the other side, 
and if we cannot break the silence on 
the other side, and get some reasons for 
the support of the clause, that they will 
follow us into the Lobby. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
Looking at the Returns that show each 
county and city special jury, I find that 
the statements of hon. Members who 
have supported the Amendment do not 
exaggerate the species of selection that 
goes onin Ireland. The agrarian ques- 
tion in Ireland is not a question of six 
or of 10 years old ; it was strong in Ire- 
land in 1872, when the Jury Act was 
passed ; and I ask the attention of the 
Committee now to the distinction there 
drawn, in order to let them see what in 
1872 was done for the purpose of pre- 
venting small farmers from having posi- 
tions on juries. It shows that it was in 
the contemplation of the Government 
that the administration of justice should 
be in their hands. The qualification for 
common jurors is freeholders of £10. 
For leaseholders likely to fall into the 
hands of landlords it was doubled; but 
if a man might possibly have a leaning 
towards the tenant if he was not free- 
holder or tenant on lease, if he was a 
tenant from year to year, then the quali- 
fication was £40. This is with regard 
to common juries, and that is the class of 
personsthat would be peers to the persons 
usually to be tried. But common juries 
are, under the Act of 1872, special juries 
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with respect to persons charged with 
agrarian offences. To the special jury, 
as constituted under the Act of 1872, 
comes a Proviso, inserted at the instance 
of the late Lord O’Hagan, by which the 
qualification of a special juror is in 
some cases four, in some cases five times 
as much as the highest qualification of 
a freeholder. In Antrim, where a free- 
holder of £10-—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is scarcely keeping to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY : I certainly would 
not have gone into this if I were not 
going to make my point, that there 
has been a process of selection going on 
to the absolute exclusion of all persons 
the Crown could have reasonable objec- 
tion to; and, therefore, there is no claim 
by the Crown to an unlimited right of 
challenge. Step by step I was going to 
show, though, perhaps, rather tediously, 
how this had been done, and, in that 
sense, was referring to the origin of the 
Jury Act in Ireland. As I said at an 
earlier period in this Committee, the 
passing of the Jury Act was in conse- 
quence of the Sheriffs empannelling 
creatures of their own, and a self-work- 
ing panel was established; but the 
effect has been that special juries are 
now prepared to try certain offences 
from among the very men whom the 
Sheriffs, when they had the power, 
selected. It is a modest proposal to 
ask that the Crown Prosecutor shall 
have the right of challenge limited to 
this specified amount in cases where 
there is no question of the juror being 
biassed, or disqualified by prejudice. 
If the hon. Member had proposed that 
the right of challenge should be un- 
limited on the part of the accused, and 
limited on the part of the Crown, he 
would have appealed with strong reason 
to the sympathies of fair-minded men ; 
but when he asks that there shall be the 
same right on either side, then, having 
regard to the history of juries in Ire- 
land, to the process of selection that has 
gone on, and tothe manner in which the 
right of challenge has been abused, it is 
a modest and reasonable proposal. I 
would ask the Committee to remember 
this—that if ever a question arises be- 
tween landlord and tenant to be decided 
by civil action before a Judge and jury, 
counsel invariably recommend the land- 
lord by all means to serve notice for a 
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special jury, saying that is the way to 
try agrarian disputes by civil action. 
Now, if they are to get this for the trial 
of criminal cases, nothing has ever been 
passed in any Coercion Bill so com- 
pletely reversing all my ideas of fair 
play as to allow this unlimited right of 
challenge in addition to allowing these 
special juries. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 90; 
Noes 218: Majority 128.—(Div. List, 
No. 197.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Clause 3 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : I certainly 
do not intend to occupy the time of the 
Committee at this late hour (12.35); but 
in one word I desire to say, before this 
clause passes, that I protest against it 
most earnestly, in the name, at any rate, 
of one part of the United Kingdom—of 
my own constituency. They, I know, 
feel that a clause like this will remove 
trial by jury from the influence of the 
average opinion of a district and place 
it in the hands of the landlord class. 
We are, by this clause, removing trials 
for alleged offences in a proclaimed dis- 
trict from the jurisdiction of the average 
opinion of that district, and are putting 
them within the jurisdiction of average 
landlordism, which is, in other words, 
the average opinion of a particular 
class. How we can expect to produce 
peace and contentment in Ireland by 
imposing upon the people of that coun- 
try a measure which we should not 
tolerate ourselves without insurrection 
by violence surpasses my comprehension. 
Never in the history of this country has 
any such oppressive law been passed 
without producing a spirit of violent 
rebellion; and if it does not produce 
this in Ireland, it is only because of the 
extreme smallness of the population, 
and the disarmed weakness of the 
people. On these grounds I most 
earnestly protest against the passing of 
this clause. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish. Sir, to suggest to the Chief Se- 
cretary, as he was out of Order in 
making a statement upon this clause 
earlier in the Sitting, that perhaps he 
would like to make it now. He would 
be perfectly in Order now. He may not 
be aware of that fact; therefore I rise 
for the purpose of letting him know. 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 211; 


Noes 83: Majority 128.—(Div. List, 
No. 198.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.) : I beg to move, Sir, that you do now 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—(M4/r. A. J. 
Balfour,)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


MOTION. 
—~9——— 
EAST INDIA AND CHINA MAIL 
CONTRACT.—RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Contract dated the 18th day of 
March 1887, for the conveyance of the East 
India and China Mails, be approved.”—( Mr. 
Jackson.) 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I beg, Sir, 
to move the adjournment of the debate. 
At this late hour (1 o’clock), as many 
Members, I understand, wish to speak 
upon this subject, it would be very in- 
convenient to proceed. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Dr. 
Clark,)—put, and agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ee () ne 
FIRST OFFENDERS BILL.—[Bruu 189.] 
(Mr. Howard Vincent, Lord Randolph Spencer 
Churchill, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 


Hoare, Mr. Addison, Mr. Hastings, Mre 
Lawson, Mr. Molloy.) 
CONSIDERATION. THIRD READING. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill, as amended, be now con- 
sidered,” —( Mr. Howard Vincent,)—put, 
and agreed to. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Are there any 
Amendments ? 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): No. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) . 
Sir, we have got Ireland excluded from 
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this measure; but I have not the 
smallest doubt when this admirable Bill 
reaches the House of Lords there will 
be an application to re-insert Ireland, 
as is always done in such cases. I wish 
to ask the Government and the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Howard Vin- 
cent) whether, when this Bill comes 
back from the House of Lords, they 
will undertake to remove any such 
Amendment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.): Shall I be in Order, Sir, in 
moving the re-committal of this Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question has 
been put, that it be now considered. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: I was 
informed by the Clerk at the Table that 
I could move its re-committal at this 
stage. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question now, 
there being no Amendment, will be that 
the Bill be read a third time ; and upon 
that Question being put from the Chair 
the hon. Gentleman can make a Motion. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: Has the 
Motion been put from the Chair ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will put that Mo- 
tion. I will ask the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill when he proposes to 
take the third reading, and on that 
Question the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rad- 
cliffe Cooke) can make a Motion. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I hope 
the House will allow the third reading 
to be taken to-night. 

Mx. SPEAKER: It is competent for 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke), when I put that Question, to 
make a Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: I hope 
the House will not now read this Bill a 
third time; and if it be competent for 
me to move that it be read a third time 
this day three months I will make that 
Motion. But perhaps the simplest 
course for me to pursue now will be to 
move the adjournment of the debate, in 
order that we may have a better oppor- 
tunity than we can have, at this time 
of the morning (1.55), of considering 
thismeasure. I say ‘‘considering”’ this 
Bill, because, though it has been read 
a second time, and has been committed 
and re-committed, there are, I believe, 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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many Members of this House who voted 
for it under a misapprehension of what 
its real effect is. None of us, I think, 
can have forgotten the incisive speech in 
which my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) con- 
demned this Bill, root and branch, when 
it was broughtin. He said that from 
beginning to end of it there was no- 
thing good; but that, if it were pos- 
sible, he would, at the request of the 
promoters, do something to render the 
Bill as harmless as possible, though 
he did not hold out much hope that 
he would be able to render even that 
small service to its promoters. The Bill 
subsequently re-appeared in this House, 
and I suppose that, owing, perhaps, to 
the pressure of work from which we 
know the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has suffered, he was unable to give 
the attention to the Bill which he pro- 
mised the promoters he would endeavour 
to give ; because, while he declared that 
it was a very harsh measure, and that 
he would try to remove its harshness, at 
the same time preserving what he pre- 
sumed was the object of the promoters, 
when the Bill came back to this House 
it was a harsher measure than when it 
went out of it. But if I give an instance 
or two in proof of that, perhaps—[ ‘‘ Oh, 
oh !’’}|—I hope I am not trespassing too 
much on the time of the House; but it 
does seem to me that the liberties of a 
good many people will be affected by this 
Bill, and it does seem to me that we are at 
liberty to discuss it, although there is an- 
other Bill on the Orders which other hon. 
Members wish to consider. The object 
which the promoters of this Bill have in 
view is to reform persons who, for the 
first time in their lives, commit some 
criminal act—an act of so trivial a cha- 
racter, and committed under such circum- 
stances, that the Court before whom they 
are tried and convicted may think that 
justice would be done and the interests 
of society satisfied by releasing them at 
once without any punishment. ‘This is 
the class of offenders intended to be re- 
claimed by this Bill, and the way in 
which the promoters of this Bill propose 
to reform these offenders is by subject- 
ing them afterwards to provisions to be 
found in the most stringent Act on the 
Statute Book. [‘‘No, no!”’] Somebody 
says ‘‘No, no!” I do not know whe- 
ther he has read that Statute. It is a 
Statute against hardened criminals—the 
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Prevention of Crime Act of 1871, with 
the amending Act of 1879. That Statute 
provides that these criminals shall re- 
port themselves to the police—that they 
shall from time to time—every month— 
send in a report of their residence, where 
they are, and shall altogether be kept 
under the thumb of the police for a con- 
siderable period. What, in point of fact, 
the Legislature said in the Act of 1871 to 
the criminals is, in effect, this—‘‘ You are 
such a hardened criminal ; you have been 
so often convicted; your offence now is 
of such a grave character, that not only 
must you be severely punished, but since 
the only associates you have belong to 
the criminal classes, society must be pro- 
tected against you after the sentence we 
have passed upon you expires, and there- 
fore we impose on you police supervi- 
sion.” What the promoters of this Bill 
say to first offenders is, in effect, this— 
“You are not a hardened criminal ; you 
have not been convicted before; your 
offence is so trifling that we are going 
to let you out without any punishment 
atall; your associates are not criminals ; 
society does not require to be protected 
against you; therefore we will subject 
you to police supervision ’’—and police 
supervision of a much severer character 
than that imposed by the Act of 1871. I 
wonder whether my right hon. and 
learned Friend belowme(Mr. Matthews), 
who said the Bill was too stringent when 
it was first introduced, has ever read it 
and compared it with the Bill of 1871. 
The hon. Member for Central Sheffield 
(Mr. Howard Vincent) cannot have com- 
pared the two. In the Act of 1871 
there is a regulation that prescribes that 
a person under police supervision shall 
report himself every month to the police 
authorities, but it is only the males who 
have so to report themselves. The Legis- 
lature shrank from imposing this in the 
case of women ; but when the promoters 
of this Bill introduced it, in what form 
did they introduce it? They introduced 
the provision of the Act of 1871,including 
the exception; but when the Bill re-ap- 
peared in the House it no longer con- 
tained the exception. Consequently, under 
the measure as it now stands, a young 
woman—some domestic servant, for ex- 
ample, discharged—who, forsome trifling 
act of misconduct, has been tried, con- 
vieted, and, in order that she may go 
into service again and reform her cha- 
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racter, might be compelled to do that 
which the Legislature in 1871 shrank 
from imposing on the most hardened 
criminals of her sex. Men in this House 
have voted for this Bill under the im- 
pression they were voting for an act of 
mercy. An hon. Friend who was beside 
me just now said he would support me; 
perhaps he is in another part of the 
House. | 4 laugh. | The hon. and learned 
Attorney General laughs, but I do not 
think it is a very laughing matter. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp WessterR) (Isle of Wight): 
I assure the hon. Member I did not 
laugh. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: It wasa 
sound, then, that I mistook for laughter ; 
but I have no doubt he will see the jus- 
tice of my remarks, as he is fully ac- 
quainted with the effect of the various 
Statutes upon the subject. Another 
reason why we should adjourn this de- 
bate and have an exhaustive discussion 
upon the third reading is, that the Bill 
professes to create a class of amateur 
authorities, responsible to no one, and 
over whom there is no control what- 
ever, and upon whose report the first 
offender may be subject to at least 
a year’s imprisonment with hard labour. 
That is a power which should not be 
entrusted to such an authority. If hon. 
Members look at the Ist clause, Sub- 
section 3, they will see that not merely 
may the Court order the offender to 
report himself to such authority, but 
that such authority may delegate his 
power to someone nominated by him- 
self. That is to introduce a new prin- 
ciple into our English law, and to create 
an authority that ought not to be 
created. And what is the Bill to do; 
what is the necessity and reason for it ? 
The hon. Member for Central Sheffield 
has done me the honour of communi- 
cating with me on several occasions, 
though I regret to say that, owing to 
some action on his part, I found it my 
duty to lay this matter before the House. 
I thought I should have had an opportu- 
nity of going into the matter in Commit- 
tee. The hon. Member assured me, before 
breaking up for the Whitsuntide Recess, 
that he did not intend to go on with the 
Committee until well after Whitsuntide ; 
but on the 21st of last month my hon. 
Friend took it in Committee and passed 
it through Committee, after I was fully 
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assured by him that it was not to be 
taken. I ought to have been here during 
the Committee. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Yes; 
well, I was asleep. I relied on the assur- 
ance given me by the hon. Gentleman ; 
and after sitting up until 4 o’clock in 
the morning every day that week I 
went into the Reading Room and fell 
asleep. When I asked the hon. Mem- 
ber afterwards when he would put it 
down for third reading, he said he} 
would, if he could, put it down for) 
some day when I could not be pre-| 
sent, or when I was not likely to be, 
present. I have gone through sufficient | 
points now to show the House why we | 
ought not rashly, and without further | 
discussion, to pass this Bill to-night. 
There are other points which I could go 
into—some of them very serious. The 
whole policy of the Bill is a complete re- 
versal of what I think the sensible and 
reasonable policy of our present law. 
What happens now? When first offen- 
ders have been tried and convicted, and 
their faults are of such a character that 
the Court thinks they should be let out, 
they are let out on their own recog- 
nizances to come up for judgment when 
called upon. Does the hon. Gentleman 
think that proceeding is a failure? For 
my part, I think it a great success. 
Everyone who has any acquaintance 
with our Courts knows that when a 
prisoner is discharged, to come up for 
judgment when called upon, the Judge 
addresses him thus, and says—‘ John 
Smith, the effect of this is that you will 
now be discharged. If you behave your- 
self well, and lead henceforth an honeat 
and respectable life, you will hear no 
more of this.” And, as a rule, no more 
is heard of this man; he sinks into the 
mass of respectable fellow-subjects. The 
law thinks it is better he should so sink, 
rather than be perpetually harassed 
afterwards by police supervision. The 
policy of the promoters of this Bill is the 
exact reverse of the policy of the pre- 
sent law; it would result in preventing 
them from becoming respectable persons 
again. I now beg to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
this Debate be now adjourned,” —(J/r. 
Radcliffe Cooke,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
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DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT REGISTRA. 
TION BILL.—[Briz 231.) 
(Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. 
Howard Vincent, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Cod- 
dington, Mr, Lawson.) 


comMITTEE. | Progress 20th May.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 11 (Debtors’ Act, 1869, to 
apply in certain cases). 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
When this Bill was first submitted to 
me I had not sufficiently considered the 
provisions of this clause. Since then I 
have had the opportunity of doing so, 
and, on the whole, I think the proposed 
alteration of the law is too severe, and, 
therefore, that this clause must be 
omitted. It depends upon the non-re- 
gistration of a deed, and, in my opinion, 
it is too severe a step to make it a cri- 
minal offence when credit is obtained 
eimply because some legal step has been 
omitted ; and I therefore beg to move the 
omission of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 11.—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): The proposition may be too 
severe—I do not venture to say it is not ; 
but does the hon. and learned Attorney 
General mean there is to be no penalty 
whatever for obtaining credit after a 
man has passed away his property by a 
deed ? [Sir Richarp Wesster: Not 
registered.] Not registered! but he 
has got rid of his property and business, 
and obtains credit by what is practically 
a fraud. It was to prevent the obtain- 
ing credit in this way that the clause 
was allowed to be introduced in this 
form. All the Chambers of Commerce 
attach some weight to it; and, there- 
fore, to omit the clause altogether and 
put in no other I think is rather more 
than can be expected. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I am 
sorry I did not explain myself fully. 
This clause really would not effect what 
the right hon. Gentleman desires. I 
agree with him that this system of ob- 
taining credit when a man has passed 
away his property should be stopped; 
but that will be dealt with under the 
Bankruptcy Law. This is where a man 
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has obtained credit when he has not 
registered a deed. The object of the 
Bill is to secure registration of such 
deeds, and if you are going to deal with 
the general offence of obtaining credit 
you should deal with that under some 
general Bankruptcy Law, and not in a 
Bill in which you say that in order to 
make the deeds valid they shall be 
registered. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
effect of not registering a deed is that 
you do not disclose it; non-discovery 
pure and simple is not either false pre- 
tence or fraud; but if this clause were 
passed, a creditor, who was assured of 
the existence of a deed, could, on a tech- 
nical point, though the deed was dis- 
covered, obtain a conviction for misde- 
meanour. Undoubtedly we are in a 
difficulty, because there is no trick more 
common nowadays than for people to 
settle with creditors behind the back of 
the public, and then come and get credit; 
but I should think that a clause that 
would render these arrangements void, 
and compel them to pay creditors in full, 
would be sufficient to meet that. I 
think it would be highly improper to 
create an offence of this kind. If it is 
to be done, it should be done in some 
general Bill; therefore I shall support 
the Motion for the omission of the 
clause. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington,S. ): 
This clause was inserted in consequence 
of a Resolution carried unanimously by 
the Chambers of Commerce; but I think 
I am correct in saying that in the Bill, 
as originally framed, there was no such 
clause. Seeing that objection is now 
taken to it by the Attorney General on 
behalf of the Government, and, as I am 
told it cannot possibly be conceded, I 
feel I must not press the point. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause struck out. 

Clauses 12 and 13 agreed to, with 
verbal Amendments. 

Clause 14 (Local registration of ab- 
stract of deeds). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
have an Amendment to the clause. In 
page 4, line 40, at the end of Sub-section 
2, I beg to move the insertion of the 
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words—‘‘This section shall not apply 
to Ireland.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
40, at end of Sub-section 2, insert the 
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words—‘‘ This section shall not apply to 
Ireland.” —( Mr. Maurice Healy.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Affidavits). 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrornry 
GenERAL, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 5, line 3, after ‘‘ any,” 
leave out ‘‘ Commissioners,’’ and insert 
‘“‘ person;’’ and in page 4, line 42, leave 
out from ‘‘ Master of,”’ to ‘‘ or before,” 
in page 5, line 3, and insert “the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in Eng- 
land or Ireland.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Cuance, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 5, 
line 4, to leave out ‘‘ Court,” and insert 
** Courts.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 4, after ‘“‘ Judicature,” insert the 
words ‘‘Ireland or England.”—(Jr. 
Chance. ) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wexsster) (Isle of Wight): I 
think that is rendered unnecessary by 
my Amendment just passed. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I do 
not think so, as I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will find by reading 
on to the context. 

Str ALBERT ROLLIT: May I, 
as a mere matter of drafting, venture 
to suggest that it should read “ Eng- 
land or Ireland?” This will conform 
to other clauses. 


Amendment amended, and, as amended, 
agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Fees). 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrornry 
GenERAL, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 5, line 13, after “1875,” 
insert ‘“‘as regards England, and the 
eighty-fourth section of ‘The Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Ireland) Act, 1877,’ 
as regards Ireland;” and in line 14, 
leave out ‘‘this section,” and insert 
“ these sections respectively.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 17 (Rules). 








On the Motion of Mr: Arrorney 
Geverat, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 5, line 19, leave out 
‘*and regulations.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Cuanor, the 
following Amendment made: —In page 5, 
line 20, after ‘‘1881,” insert ‘‘as re- 
gards England, and ‘The Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Ireland) Act, 1877,’ 
as regards Ireland.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): I 
think the Committee will remember that 
Clause 4 was postponed for the purpose 
of drafting the new clause which I now 
propose to substitute. It is practically 
the same, with the difference that in the 
original clause there is a mixing up of 
the enacting and interpreting part, and 
it was suggested that these would be 
better divided into two clauses, a course 
which recommended itself to the pro- 
moters. It was suggested by those who 
consulted me, and I do not think there 
is any objection to the new clause. It 
explains that the Act should include only 
deeds executed by a debtor for the benefit 
of his creditors, and by changing the lan- 
guage of the fifth line I have put this 
beyond doubt ; and, save this alteration, 
the clause is the same as the original 
Clause 4. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrornry 
GeENERAL, Postponed Clause 4 omitted. 


New Clause :— 
(Application of Act.) 


‘*(1.) This Act shall apply to every deed of 
arrangement as defined in this section executed 
after the commencement of this Act.”’ 


(Deeds to which the Act applies.) 

**(2.) A deed of arrangement to which this 
Act applies shall include any of the following 
instruments, whether under seal or not, executed 
by, for, or in respect of the affairs of a debtor 
for the benefit of his creditors generally (other- 
wise than in pursuance of the Law for the time 
being in force relating to bankruptcy), that is 
to say :— 

“(a.) An assignment of property ; 

“(b.) A deed of or agreement for a composi- 
tion; ‘‘ And in cases where creditors of a debtor 
obtain any control over his property or busi- 
ness :— 

, “(c.) A deed of inspectorship entered into 
for the purpose of carrying on or winding 
up a business ; 

“(d.) A letter of license authorising the 
debtor or any other person to manage, 
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carry on, realise, or dispose of a business 
with a view to the payment of debts; 
and 

“(e.) Any agreement or instrument entered 
into for the purpose of carrying on or 
winding up the debtor’s business, or 
authorizing the debtor or any other per- 
son to manage, carry on, realise, or dis- 
pose of the debtor’s business, with a view 
to the payment of his debts.”—(Mr. 
Attorney General,) 


—brought up, and read a first and second 
time, and added to the Bill. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arroryey 
GeverAL, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 5, after Clause 17, in- 
sert the following Clause :— 


(Interpretation terms. ) 


“In this Act, unless the context otherwise 
requires,—‘ Court or a Judge’ means the High 
Court of Justice and any Judge thereof ; ‘ per- 
son’ includes a body of vv corporate or 
unincorporate ; ‘ prescribed’ means prescribed 
by rules to be made under this Act ; ‘ property’ 
has the same meaning as the same expression 
has in ‘The Bankraptcy Act, 1883;’ ‘ Rules’ 
includes forms.”’ 


Schedule. 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrornry 
Genera, the Schedule struck out of the 
Bill. 

Preamble. 

Mr. CHANCE: The Preamble re- 
quires some slight amendment, owing 
to the omission of the Schedule that has 
just passed. 


On the Motion of Mr. CHance, the 
following Amendments made: — In 
page 1, line 2, leave out the word 
‘‘trader ;” and in line 4, leave out the 
word ‘ Act,” and insert the words 
‘« Acts in England and Ireland.” 


Preamble, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. | Bill 283.] 


MOTIONS. 


oe 
OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERIES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Baron Henry De Worms, Bill 
to confirm an Order made by the Board of 
Trade, under ‘“‘ The Sea Fisheries Act, 1868,” 
relating to Poole (Wareham Channel), ordered 
to be brought in by Baron Henry De Worms 
and Mr. Jackson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 279.) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(wo. 5.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
Districts of Chesham%and Hindley, the City of 
Norwich, and the Richmond and West Kent 
Main Sewerage Districts, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 280.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 6) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the City of Bath, the 
Local Government Districts of Birstal and 
Dalton-in-Furness, the City of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and the Borough of Southport, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 281.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 7) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Borough of Black- 
pool, the Improvement Act District of Bourne- 
mouth, the Borough of Dewsbury and the Local 
Government District of Heckmondwike, and 
the Improvement Act Districts of Milford, 
Rhyl, and West Worthing, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

[Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 282.] 
LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) Act (1873) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. J. B. Balfour, Bill to 
amend “The Law Agents (Scotland) Act, 
1873,”” ordered to be brought in by Mr. J. B. 
Balfour, Sir Lyon Playfair, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Haldane, and Mr. Edmund Robertson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 284.] 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
(wo. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mundella, Bill to promote 
Intermediate Education in Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mundella, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Mr. Richard, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. 
Rathbone, Mr. Stuart Rendel, and Mr. William 
Abraham. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 285.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 8th June, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Pustic Briis —Committee—Crie 
minal Law Amendment (Ireland) [217] 
[Fourteenth Night]—n.r. 

ProvisionaL Onper Bitts — Ordered — First 
Reading—Local Government (No. 8) * [286). 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
——_ 
MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Mr. HOULDSWORTH (Manchester, 
N.W.): I beg to move— 

“That the Standing Orders be suspended, 
and that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
enable the Manchester Ship Canal Company to 
raise a portion of their capital by means of pre- 
ference shares, and that Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. 
Jacob Bright, Sir James Fergusson, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, the Honourable Alan de Tatton Egerton, 
Mr. Addison, and Mr. Elliott Lees do prepare 
and bring it in.’’ 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Ever- 
ton): I object to the Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is not a stage 
of a Bill, as the hon. Gentleman will 
perceive; but it is only a Motion for the 
suspension of the Standing Orders. 
When the Question is put, the hon. 
Member can take any action in regard 
to it which he thinks proper, but he can- 
not secure the postponement of the 
Motion by simply objecting to it. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“‘That the Standing Orders be suspended, 
and that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
enable the Manchester Ship Canal Company to 
raise a portion of their capital by means of pre- 
ference shares, and that Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. 
Jacob Bright, Sir James Fergusson, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, the Honourable Alan de Tatton Egerton, 
Mr. Addison, and Mr. Elliott Lees do prepare 
and bring it in.”—(Mr. Houldsworth.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Perhaps some Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government will make a statement to 
the House in regard to this very impor- 
tant matter. I presume that the object 
of the Bill is to enable interest to be 
paid out of capital. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH: The Motion 
which I have ventured to propose is one 
of a very simple character, and I think 
I can, in a very few words, place the 
House in full possession of the facts of 
the case. The House will be aware that 
the Manchester Ship Canal Bill was 
passed by Parliament two years ago for 
the construction of an important under- 
taking which is considered of vital im- 

ortance to the interests of Lancashire. 
uring that time efforts had been made 
to raise the necessary capital, and I am 
not here to-day to say to the House that 
those efforts have in the slighest degree 
been unsuccessful. On the contrary, I 
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am in a position to say that very nearly 
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£4,000,000 have been subscribed in 
Lancashire alone, out of the £8,000,000 
of the share capital that is required for 
this undertaking. I may remind the 
House that this is a very large under- 
taking, involving a sum of not less than 
£10,000,000, of which £8,000,000 are to 
be share capital, and £2,000,000 bor- 
rowed capital. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) : I 
am unwilling to interrupt the hon. Mem- 
ber, but, perhaps, he will allow me to 
make a suggestion, which I think will 
save the time of the House, and will 
only involve a very short statement from 
me. I see that there are three Motions 
down on the Paper in reference to this 
Bill in the name of the hon. Member. 
The first is for the suspension of the 
Standing Orders, in order to enable the 
Bill to be brought in. The second is 
for the suspension of further Standing 
Orders, so that a Motion may be made 
‘* that the Bill be now read a first time ;”” 
and the third is a Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill. Now, the first and 
second of these stages may be taken to- 
day without provoking much discussion ; 
but the third stage cannot be taken if 
any Member objects to it, and must of 
necessity go over until to-morrow. No 
doubt, when that Motion is made, there 
will be a discussion upon it, and therefore 
I think it may be for the convenience of 
the House to agree to the present Mo- 
tion, and to permit the first and second 
stages of the Bill to be taken, on the 
understanding that the discussion upon 
the whole merits of the Bill will be 
taken on the Motion to read the Bill a 
second time. The Motion to suspend 
the Standing Orders in order to enable 
the Bill to be brought in is in itself a 
matter of some importance ; but I think 
the first and second Motions may be 
agreed to, in order to save the time of 
the House. The discussion, which I 
presume will relate to the financial con- 
dition of the concern, can be fittingly 
taken on the proposal to read the Bill a 
second time. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH: I am per- 
fectly ready to assent to the course pro- 
posec by the hon. Member being taken. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): Be- 
fore that proposal is accepted by the 
House, I should like to say a word or 
two. I think that the proposal made 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means 


Mr. Houldsworth 
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is not, under the circumstances, an 
unreasonable one — namely, that the 
first and second Motions which stand in 
the name of the hon. Member for North- 
West Manchester (Mr. Houldsworth) 
should be adopted now; but I would 
suggest that, instead of the discussion 
being taken to-morrow upon the Motion 
for the second reading of the Bill, it 
should be postponed for at least a week, 
because this is the very first occasion on 
which these three Notices have appeared 
on the Paper at all. Personally, I knew 
nothing of them until, by mere accident, 
I discovered them when I opened my 
Parliamentary Papers this morning. 
Many hon. Members who are interested 
in the question knew nothing . about 
this Bill, and I think it is desirable 
that ample time should be afforded for 
considering it. Therefore, I hope the 
House, while adopting the suggestion 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
will modify it to this extent, that it will 
adjourn Motion No. 4 for the second 
reading for a week. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
8.W.): I hope the House will consent 
to the suggestion which has been made 
by the hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney). The only motive for press- 
ing this Bill forward rapidly is that the 
promoters have almost no time left at 
their disposal. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for them to raise the whole of their 
capital before the 5th of August, or the 
whole scheme will collapse. They see 
their way to raising it, if they can obtain 
the powers proposed to be given by this 
Bill, and the whole matter will then be 
settled. If, however, the discussion on 
the second reading is postponed for a 
week, it will very much imperil the suc- 
cess of the scheme. 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron H. De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): I think it 
would be for the convenience of the 
House that a measure of this im- 
portance should be postponed from 
to-day until this day week. I ex- 
press no opinion with regard to the 
merits of the Bill itself; but I may 
point out to the hon. Member for 
North-West Manchester (Mr. Houlds- 
worth) that the Board of Trade have 
had no notice whatever that the Bill was 
coming on, and as it involves questions 
of enormous importance, I cannot con- 
sent to any arrangement to rush a mat- 
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ter of such great magnitude through 
the House without Notice. 

Mr. WHITLEY: The proposal now 
made by my hon. Friend (Mr. Houlds- 
worth) on behalf of the promoters of 
this Bill is one of the most serious which 
can occupy the attention of this House. 
My hon. Friend proposes, by the Bill, 
to enable the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company to raise a portion of their 
capital by means of preference shares 
upon the undertaking which has already 
received the sanction of Parliament. I 
will remind the House that when the 
Company introduced their measure 
originally, they failed to carry it, and 
when it was subsequently submitted to 
a Select Committee, the Committee made 
it a condition upon which the consent of 
Parliament should be given to the 
Bill, that the Company should raise 
£5,000,000 of capital before com- 
mencing their works. At the present mo- 
ment, according to a statement contained 
in a paper which I hold in my hand, the 
Company have only raised £3,000,000, 
and they now propose to alter the 
whole of the conditions which were 
made with them by the Committee when 
they granted the Bill. They propose, 
in fact, to raise a portion of their 
capital by preference shares in connec- 
tion with an undertaking in regard to 
which the original capital has not been 
subscribed. Now, I venture to think 
that such a proposition was never before 
made to this House, and I think it is 
one which really requires a great deal 
of serious consideration before the House 
consents to sanction so new and so im- 
portant a principle, and to suspend the 
Standing Orders in a way that has 
never been previously proposed. The 
undertaking given by the Company 
when they obtained their Bill was that 
they would raise a capital of £5,000,000 
in advance before they proceeded to 
commence their works, and power was 
given to them to pay interest out of 
capital while the works were in course 
of construction. Not content with that 
privilege, they are now seeking to in- 
troduce a new principle, and one which 
must be regarded as even more objec- 
tionable, and that is the principle of 
raising money by means of preference 
stock upon an engagement to pay in- 
terest out of the original capital. I do 
think that this is a very serious matter. 
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My hon. Friend asks the House to sus- 
pend its Standing Orders in order to 
enable this Bill to be brought in, and if 
that proposal is assented to, the effect 
will be to take away from the Standing 
Order Committee their power and duty 
of expressing an opinion upon the mea- 
sure. I certainly cannot help thinking 
that this House, without possessing the 
slightest knowledge whatever of the 
matter, should not be asked to suspend 
the whole of its Standing Orders. It 
is a very dangerous principle which my 
hon. Friend proposes to introduce. I, 
therefore, feel it a sense of duty to move 
the rejection of the proposition which 
has been made by my hon. Friend. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not necessary 
to move the rejection of the Motion. 
The question is—‘‘ That the Standing 
Orders be suspended,” and that Motion 
may be met by a negative. . 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I feel it right to 
say that, although I asked some Member 
of the Government to make a statement 
in reference to the matter, I take no ob- 
jection to the proposal. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Standing Orders be suspended, and 
that the Bill be now read the first 
time,”—( Mr. Houldsworth,) — put, and 
agreed to, 


Bill read the first time. 


Mr. HOULDSWORTH (Manchester, 
N.W.): I now beg to move—* That 
Standing Orders 62, 204, 223, and 235 
be suspended, and that the Bill be now 
read a second time.” I am very anxious 
to proceed with the Bill as rapidly as 
possible; but I have no objection to the 

roposal of the Chairman of Ways and 

eans that the discussion on the Motion 
for the second reading should be taken 
to-morrow. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Standing Orders 62, 204, 223, 
and 235 be suspended, and that the Bill 
be now read a second time.”—(J/r. 
Houldsworth.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 
If the Motion for the second reading is 
objected to by any hon. Member it must 
of necessity stand over. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH: The sugges- 
tion made by the hon. Member was that 
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it should stand over until to-morrow; 
and, although I should have preferred 
to take the second reading now, I 
will make no objection to that course 
being adopted. Another suggestion has, 
however, been made by the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade—namely, that the 
second reading be postponed until this 
day week. I shall be perfectly ready to 
accept a compromise, and postpone the 
Motion until Monday. It is of the 
utmost importance to make rapid pro- 
gress with the Bill. I believe the matter 
stands in this position—That the whole 
capital for this important undertaking 
can be raised if we pass the Bill within 
the next two or three weeks. If it is 
postponed beyund that time, and the 
powers of the promoters should lapse, 
the whole of the enormous expenditure 
which has been incurred in getting the 
Bill through Parliament will be entirely 
thrown away. I should, therefore, be 
glad to make this compromise. I have 
no wish in any way to take the House 
by surprise; and if the promoters had 
not been driven into a corner it would 
not have been necessary to press forward 
this Bill. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I think that the compro- 
mise suggested by the hon. Member for 
North-West Manchester is a perfectly 
reasonable one. I know it is possible that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite may 
object to the time of the House being 
consumed on Monday in a discussion 
upon a Private Bill, but I am informed 
by those who ought to know, that the 
time likely to be occupied in this busi- 
ness will not be very long. Ifa further 
delay is insisted upon, it may be fatal to 
the Bill, and, therefore, I hope the Go- 
vernment will consent to the course pro- 
posed by the hon. Member. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
have no wish to offer any factious oppo- 
sition to the measure; but the matter is 
one of very great importance, not only 
to the House, but to the Department 
with which I am immediately concerned. 
The Board of Trade has never been con- 
sulted at all in regard to the Bill. The 
first notice I had was when I saw this 
morning the three Motions of the hon. 
Member for North-West Manchester on 
the Paper. No notice whatever had 
— been given to the Board of 

rade. I might have met the hon. Mem- 
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ber’s proposals by moving that the Bill 
be referred to the Examiners, or to the 
Standing Order Committee. I do not 
wish to act in any unreasonable way; 
but I think that it is only fair to ask 
for a week’s time in order that both the 
Government and the House may take 
this very important measure into con- 
sideration. Under these circumstances, 
I do not think that I ought to consent 
to the compromise proposed by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I trust that the Government will accept 
the proposal to take the second reading 
on Monday. The Government them- 
selves admit the importance of the mea- 
sure, but its importance rests upon the 
financial arrangements proposed ; and, 
seeing that even afew days delay may 
imperil the whole scheme, and that it 
may be equally satisfactorily dealt with 
on Monday as on Wednesday, I trust 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade will 
give way. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: With 
the indulgence of the House, I will say 
that, on the clear and distinct under- 
standing that the discussion upon the 
Bill will not occupy a long time on 
Monday, the Government will consent 
to its being taken on that day. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


QUESTION. 


—~ —— 


COAL MINES—THE COLLIERY ACCI- 
DENT AT MOTHERWELL. 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department a Question, of 
which I have given him private Notice, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the coal pit accident at Motherwell, 
by which three men were killed and 
others injured ; and whether he would 
cause an immediate inspection to be 
made as to the cause of the accident ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I only 
know of this accident from what I have 
seen in the newspapers. I have not yet 
received any official information ; but I 
have telegraphed to the Inspector to at 
once inspect the colliery, and to make an 
immediate Report. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_— 0——- 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[{Bu 217.) 

(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

coMMITTEE. | Progress 6th June. } 
| FOURTEENTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Srecratn Jury anp Removat or TRIAL. 
Clause 3 (Order for special jury). 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.), 
in moving as an Amendment in page 3, 
to leave out in line 15 to line 18, inclu- 
sive, the words— 

‘Whereas it is expedient to amend the law 
relating to the place of trial of offences com- 
mitted in Ireland, for securing more fair and 
impartial trials, and for relieving jurors from 
danger to their lives, property, and business, 
be it enacted—” 
said: The passage to which I object 
precedes the enacting part of the clause 
as a preamble. The statements con- 
tained in it are false and absurd, and as 
this preamble does not affect the enact- 
ing part of the clause, I think it may 
well be omitted. The Government pro- 
pose to secure the trial of persons charged 
with political offences by one section of 
the community in Ireland, and they de- 
clare in this preamble that it may be 
expedient to change the venue in order 
to secure more fair and impartial trials, 
and to relieve jurors from danger to 
their lives, property, and business. 
Whatever view may be taken of the 
necessity of securing more fair and im- 
partial trials, the pretence that this Bill 
will relieve jurors from danger to their 
lives, property, and business is ridicu- 
lous, because in no case, with one ex- 
ception, throughout the entire history of 
Ireland, has any juror been subjected to 
injury or harm in consequence of having 
acted as a juror. That one case is all 
the Government have to go upon, and 
no other juryman who has given a ver- 
dict in favour of the Crown, either in 
1848, 1865-6-7, 1870, or in the three 
years of the last Crimes Act, although 
hundreds of jurymen have been con- 
cerned, has ever sustained injury. In 
the case of the solitary juryman who 
was attacked—Mr. Field—the men were 
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caught and hanged. Therefore I main- 
tain that to ask the Committee to place 
on the Statute Book a formal declara- 
tion of this kind without the slightest 
pretence for it is asking a great deal too 
much. It will not add one hair’s breadth 
to the enacting provisions of the Bill, 
nor can it accomplish any good object 
the Government can have in view. To 
ask the Irish Members quietly to assent 
to a useless and needless libel upon their 
countrymen is to ask them to do what it 
is impossible for them to do. No doubt 
Her Majesty’s Government may force 
the Committee to accept this preamble, 
for they have their majority and can do 
very much as they like. Nowadays, 
except in the case of legislation intro- 
duced by some amateur, the old prac- 
tice of prefacing a Bill with a pre- 
amble has been altogether abandoned. 
I believe the last instance was the case 
of the Hares and Rabbits Bill. No- 
body nowadays thinks of inserting a 
preamble in a Bill, and unless the Go- 
vernment are proud of theirown drafting, 
the least they ought to do is to omit 
this preamble. I therefore hope the 
Government will accept my Amendment. 
In Ireland, there is not one man in 20 
who possesses the qualification of a com- 
mon juror, and there is not one in 50— 
I believe the exact number is one in 64 
—who possesses the qualification of a 
special juror. Ithink it is quite enough 
to ask us to leave in the hands of this 
gang of landlords and land agents the 
power of trying the cases which will 
arise under the provisions of this 
measure, but to ask us to assent pro formd 
to this libel upon our countrymen is 
asking a great deal too much. The Go- 
vernment, in this measure, are seeking 
to entrust the lives and liberties of the 
Irish people to the members of secret 
societies, in the hope that. by that means 
they may practically stamp out those 
liberties, and it isa gross absurdity to 
call upon us to assent that trials by jury 
in Ireland are unfair and impartial, and 
that a necessity exists for relieving 
jurors from danger to their lives, 
property, and business. I beg to move 
the omission of the first four lines of the 
preamble. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘* Whereas,”’ in page 3, 
in line 15, to the words “ be it enacted,” 
both inclusive, in line 18.—(Mr. 7. Al. 
Healy.) 


[ Fourteenth Night. 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): The Government have no 
objection to raise to the ‘course which 
the hon. and learned Member has 
pursued. They can quite understand 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
feels it his duty to make a protest against 
this preamble, but there is nothing un- 
usual in prefacing a clause by a pre- 
amble. In the present case, the pre- 
amble explains one of the chief grounds 
upon which the Government ask that the 
Bill should become law. ‘The hon. and 
learned Gentleman appears to think 
that persons who serve in Ireland as 
jurymen run no risk, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman says it is an historical 
fact that no juryman has run any danger 
to his life, property, and business by 
acting according to his oath in the jury 
box. The hon. and learned Member is 
perfectly aware that the Government 
have always laid it down that one of the 
chief grounds justifying the Bill is that 
a fair trial cannot be obtained at the 
hands of a jury in Ireland. [ Cries of 
“Oh, oh!” | Yes, that is one of the 
grounds for the introduction of this Bill. 
There is, therefore, nothing new in the 
declaration we have put on the face of 
the Bill, and experience proves the abso- 
lute necessity of provisions of the cha- 
racter of those contained in this clause. 
Experience obtained under previous 
Crimes Acts, and experience obtained 
every year at the Criminal Assizes held 
in Ireland, has abundantly proved that 
if you want to have justice done by a 
jury in Ireland a change of venue is 
absolutely necessary. That being our 
view—a view supported by experience 
in Ireland extending over a good many 
years—I do not see how it is possible to 
modify this clause, nor do I see any 
adequate ground for withdrawing the 
preamble, which clearly explains the 
grounds upon which the Bill has been 
introduced. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman, I presume, by way of a 
pleasant interlude, dropped one impor- 
tant expression—namely, that he does 
not see any grounds for modifying the 
clause. Are we then to understand that 
in this question the opinion of the 
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Unionist Members is to be disregarded ? 
Are we to understand that although 
Lord Derby, one of the chief Unionist 
supporters of the Government, has de- 
clared that the exportation clause to 
England is an absurd provision—are 
we to understand that in the judgment 
of Her Majesty’s Government, no atten- 
tion ought to be paid to the views of the 
noble Lord and his brother Unionists ? 
This clause declares— 

‘* Whereas it is expedient to amend the law 
relating to the place of trial of offenees com- 
mitted in Ireland, for securing more fair and 
impartial trials, and for relieving jurors from 
danger to their lives, property, and business.” 


I wish to ask the Government whether 
this is the way they mean to defend the 
clause—namely, by simply dropping a 
statement from the mouth of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
they neither intend to withdraw this 
preamble, or any other part of the clause. 
This statement certainly conflicts with 
the assertion which has been prominently 
put forward as to an understanding be- 
tween the Liberal Unionists and the 
Government in reference to the change 
of venue to England. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary tells us 
that the Government do not see their 
way to the withdrawal of the preamble 
or any other part of the clause. In 
making that statement, does the right 
Gentleman mean to forestall the discus- 
sion of the 2nd sub-section of the clause ? 
Is he now announcing the determination 
of the Cabinet; and if so, dc they intend 
to make it a vital matter? Of course, 
if they make it a vital matter, the 
Unionists will abstain from opposing 
them. So elastic are their consciences, 
that they will vote against any proposal 
which the Government assert to be a 
vital matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I certainly 
did not intend to convey that the Go- 
vernment would not accept an Amend- 
ment in any part of the clause. What 
I intended to say, and what I adhere to, 
is that we must disclaim any intention 
of abandoning the principle embodied 
in the preamble of the clause, and in 
the clause itself, that a change of venue 
under certain circumstances is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
Government can see no adequate reason 
for abandoning this preamble. Let me 
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try to give them one, and that adequate 
reason is that the withdrawal of the 
preamble would save the whoie of this 
discussion without in any fashion chang- 
ing the Bill. The preamble is no por- 
tion of the enacting part of the Bill at 
all. The enacting part would be equally 
effective without it. It contains a num- 
ber of statements which are naturally 
disputed on this side, although they are 
affirmed by the Government. If the 
Government insists on having these 
statements retained in the Bill, it will 
be only fair that we should discuss, one 
by one, whether they are true or not. I 
maintain that the Bill would be just as 
effective without these four lines, and 
would be just as complete, good or bad. 
They add nothing whatever to the Bill, 
and are mere verbiage. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I quite 
agree with the argument of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh). It may appear to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
desirable for this Committee to affirm 
the statements contained in the clause 
in regard to Irish juries; but if the Go- 
vernment are determined to insist upon 
that, then we, on this side of the House, 
are equally determined to discuss them. 
What earthly object can the Govern- 
ment have in adding to the general 
offensiveness of the measure, and placing 
on record, as a sort of historical propo- 
sition, a declaration of this character ? 
I should have supposed that the Go- 
vernment had quite enough on their 
hands without insisting upon the affir- 
mation of propositions with regard to 
the past history of Jreland. I should 
have thought they would have desired 
to proceed with the remaining parts of 
the Bill. It seems, however, that there 
is not enough to satisfy them without 
insisting upon ome forward these 
offensive and obstructive propositions. 
Iam perfectly ready to enter into the 
questions from the historical stand- 
point. It is alleged in this preamble— 


‘Whereas it is expedient to amend the law 
relating to the place of trial of offences com- 
mitted in Ireland, for securing more fair and 
impartial trials, and for relieving jurors from 
danger to their lives, property, and business.” 


But did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary attempt to instance a 
single case where there has been danger 
or injury to the life, property, or busi- 
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ness of an Irish juror when a Coercion 
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Act was not in force? In Ireland, 
wherever you have found the life, pro- 
perty, or business of a juror in danger, 
it has always been when the country 
has been governed by exceptional laws. 
In no part of the history of Ireland is 
there the smallest evidence of intimida- 
tion having been practised towards 
jurors when the law administered in 
Ireland was the same law which was 
being administered in England. There- 
fore, it is only natural that we should 
feel a great and strong objection to 
having such a statement as this placed 
on record in a Bill of this kind, and 
that it should be accepted as proved by 
this Committee. I am astonished to 
tind that Members of the Government 
are not more desirous of giving real 
information to their Friends upon this 
complicated and difficult Irish Question. 
I should have thought that they would 
have been anxious to give accurate in- 
formation upon the question, instead of 
displaying their ignorance in this blind 
and stupid fashion. If they intend to 
continue in this course, I am afraid it 
will never be possible to bring about a 
termination of this eternal Irish Ques- 
tion. Let hon. Members look to the 
debates which took place in this House 
in the years 1838 and 1839, when Lord 
John Russell was the Leader of the 
Liberal Party, and when he was resist- 
ing the attempt then made to enforce 
coercion. The only four years in the 
history of Ireland, since the Union, 
during which coercion was abandoned 
and the jury system was administered 
as it is administered in England, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Sir Thomas Drum- 
mond, the Irish Secretary of that period, 
the Law Officers of the Crown, the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord John Russell, and the 
whole Executive, were years of pro- 
gressive improvement. According to 
the testimony of those gentlemen, from 
the day and hour in which the system of 
packing juries and unfairly administer- 
ing the law ceased, crime steadily, and 
even rapidly, decreased. I think it was 
in March, 1839, that the experiment of 
administering the Jury Law in Ireland 
as itis administered in England was, 
for the first time, undertaken, and the 
experiment was crowned with the most 
complete success. Indeed, a condition 
of things was brought about under the 
new system for a parallel to which we 
must look in vain under the working 


| Fourteenth Nigh?.] 
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of Coercion Acts. It is, therefore, a 
monstrous thing for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to introduce 
into this measure a declaration as to the 
past history of Ireland which will place 
on record the assertion that in the opi- 
nion of this Parliament it is necessary 
and expedient to protect the lives of 
Irish jurors when we have on record 
in the most undeniable manner that 
during the only four years throughout 
the whole of the century that the Jury 
Law of Ireland was administered in the 
same spirit as the Jury Law in England 
the Executive and the Ministers respon- 
sible to the people of this country for 
the Government of Ireland declared that 
there had been great progressive im- 
provement in the administration of law 
and justice, and that the success of the 
experiment fully confirmed the hopes that 
were entertained of it. Is it either just 
or reasonable to expect that we shall 
quietly submit to the gratuitous insult 
directed against us for which the Go- 
vernment can allege no reason whatever? 
Her Majesty’s Ministers are not content 
with forging chains for the Irish people, 
but they desire to insult them into the 
bargain. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
last night wished, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to make a statement in regard 
to the whole of this clause, which state- 
ment you, Mr. Courtney, ruled to be out 
of Order. But he refuses to do so now 
that we are dealing with a preamble, 
which, seeing that it raises the whole 
question of the clause, would afford a le- 
gitimate opportunity for doing so. The 
right hon. Gentleman persistently refuses 
to tell us what the intentions of the Go- 
vernment are. I object to this preamble 
for three reasons. In the first place, be- 
cause it is a lie on the face of it. It 
alleges that under the present law Irish 
jurors are unable to discharge their 
duties without endangering their lives, 
property, and business. Upon that state 
of facts we take absolute and complete 
issue with the Government, and we assert 
in support of our position the unques- 
tionable fact that in no instance but one 
—namely, in the case of Mr. Field, has 
any injury ever occurred to any juror in 
Ireland in consequence of his conduct in 
the discharge of his duty in the jury 
box. It must also be remembered that 


Ur. Dillon 
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in the case of that Gentleman he was a 
juryman selected under the Crimes Act 
of 1882, and under a system which this 
Bill seeks to carry even still further. No 
doubt, Mr. Field did suffer injury in con- 
sequence of his action as a juror; but 
the criminals in that case were promptly 
and speedily brought to justice and 
punished. Therefore, the allegation con- 
tained in this preamble is absolutely and 
positively false, and on that ground we 
object to the insertion of such a preamble 
in an Act of Parliament. I have never 
seen any use made of a preamble in a 
legal argument, except sometimes to 
confuse an issue which may have been 
raised. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, says that this preamble 
serves the purpose of setting forth on 
the face of an Act of Parliament the 
reasons which have induced Parliament 
to pass it. Now, I take the liberty of 
saying that that is a thing which 
Parliament should never do. Parlia- 
ment should be content to lay down, in 
plain language, what it intends to do, 
and it is idle to set forth their reasons 
on the face of the Act itself. This ques- 
tion of preambles is a very old question, 
and one which was discussed by a 
learned and distinguished Judge—Lord 
Bacon—some 200 or 300 years ago, 
when preambles to Acts of Parliament 
were mucli more common than they are 
now. My recollection of the language 
used by that distinguished man is that 
he condemned the practice on the ground 
that the function of Parliament was not 
to set forth reasons for what it did, but 
to state simply, clearly, and intelligibly, 
what it intended the law to be, and then 
to leave to courts of law the function of 
interpretation. My third objection to 
this preamble is that it is not expressed 
in good grammar. The preamble says— 
‘« Whereas it is expedient to amend the law 
relating to the place of trial of offences com- 
mitted in Ireland, for securing more fair and 
impartial trials, and for relieving jurors from 
danger to their lives, property, and business.” 


I take it that what is meant is this— 

** Whereas it is expedient to amend the law 
relating to the place of trial of offences com- 
mitted in Ireland for the purpose of securing 
more fair and impartial trials, and for relieving 
jurors from danger to their lives, property, and 

usiness, be it enacted,” 


and so on. This is only a very small 
point, but it is another instance of the 
scandalous manner in which the Bill has 
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been drafted. It also shows the hurry 
with which the measure has been intro- 
duced. Upon these matters I do not 
think that satisfactory reasons have been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to justify the Committee 
in rejecting the Amendment, and I 
would ask some Minister of the Crown 
to give some more intelligible reason for 
the opposition of the Government to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I might concur with the 
view expressed by the hon. Member who 
has just sat down as to the general 
virtue and efficacy of preambles, but I 
am not sure that this is an occasion when 
that matter can be very satisfactorily 
discussed. What is perfectly clear is, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary does not believe in his own 
arguments on this — preamble, 
because he stated that the Government 
desire the present Bill to bear on the 
face of it the reasons why such an Act 
has been passed. If that argument is 
worth anything at all, it is an argument 
in favour of having a preamble to the 
Bill asa whole, as was done in reference 
to the Crimes Act of 1882. If it was 
worth while to have this provoking pre- 
amble to this clause, much more was it 


worth while to have a preamble to the | h 


whole Bill. I therefore submit, Mr. 
Courtney, that the right hon. Gentleman 
can have no very great faith in his own 
argument. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment in inserting this preamble, and 
then in adhering to it at this moment, is 
an excellent illustration of what we meun 
when we charge the delay which has 
taken place in getting this Bill through 
upon the want—I do not wish to usea 
harsh word—upon the want of compe- 
tency displayed by those who have had 
the conduct and management of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman must have 
known that to insert a preamble of this 
kind would be to provoke hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway to dispute and 
challenge it. I agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), that it adds nothing to 
the efficacy of the Bill. It does not make 
the Bill one atom stronger, more effec- 
tive, or more operative in any single 
respect, but it is a pure piece of wanton 
and idle provocation. The right hon. 
Gentleman appears to be somewhat sur- 
prised that hon. Members below the 
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Gangway should resent the insertion of 
an allegation of this kind, and there 
again he shows that want of appreciation 
which marks the whole policy of Her 
Majesty’s Advisers—a want of apprecia- 
tion of the mind and the working of the 
imagination of the people of Ireland. 
They do not seem to think it enough 
that they should inflict these exceptional 
disabilities and hardships upon the 
Irish \ people, but they must needs add 
superfluous and disputed allegations. 
They do not seem to be aware that a 
preamble of this kind must necessarily 
insult and wound the feelings of the 
Irish people. For themselves, they can 
gain nothing by it. That is perfectly 
clear. Although I have been glad to 
have the opportunity of pointing out 
what we mean by the inefficient conduct 
of this Bill on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, at the same time, I think 
the matter of the Amendment of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) has 
been so much discussed at previous 
stages that I would recommend my hon. 
and learned Friend not necessarily to 
withdraw the Amendment, but to enable 
the Committee to proceed, as rapidly as 
possible, to a Division in which I, for 
one, shall have the pleasure of following 


1m. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): Oh, no. That will 
not do at all. The Government have put 
this preamble in their Bill, and they 
have put it in because they think it of 
importance. Hon. Members from Ire- 
land think it is of importance too, and 
the matter must be properly discussed. 
I hope, therefore, that the discussion 
will go on for an hour ortwo. I am very 
sorry fortheGovernment. I think there 
never was a Government which gave 
itself so much unnecessary trouble. The 
whole of this Bill is a piece of unneces- 
sary trouble. They ought to have 
brought in a Bill of one clause saying— 
‘“‘ Henceforth Ireland shall be ruled at 
the will and pleasure of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant.”” They might have discussed 
that point in one or two nights and got 
it settled, and by that means they would 
have saved the rest of the Session for 
those beneficent measures which the 
are so anxious to bring forward. 
think the little discussion we have had 
this morning has been most instructive. 
It is instructive, because it will show 


[Fourteenth Night.) 
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who are the real obstructives. There 
[pointing to opposite Benches] sit 
the real obstructives. My right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who 
has brought in a preamble in an un- 
usual manner, which is of no value 
whatever, except to irritate the Irish 
people by putting an insulting sentence 
into the Bill. I think that the Irish 
Members have a perfect right to discuss 
the Amendment as long as they are able 
to do so, and I hope they will not with- 
draw it; but will go on with the dis- 
cussion until that happy moment when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House comes down and speaks the 
word of fate which will put an end to 
the discussion. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I have always considered 
the Whiteboy Clause the most obnoxious 
clause in the Bill, and that there is a 
most serions attempt in the second clause 
to interfere with the social life of the 
Irish people. Certainly, I still look upon 
that clause as even a more objectionable ! 
one than the fourth clause which we are ] 
now discussing. ‘Then if a preamble is 
necessary at all, why should there not 
be a preamble prefixed to the most im- 
portant clauses of the Bill. Why—as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) has asked—is there no pre- 
amble prefixed to the beginning of the 
Bill itself? Here we have a preamble 
taken out of its place and inserted in a 
— of the Bill in which no preamble 

as ever appeared before, as far as I 
know, in the history of any measure 
whatever. Moreover, it is not inserted for 
the purpose of making the Bill more effec- 
tive; but for the purpose of making it 
more insulting to the Irish people. I 
listened to the remarks which were made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, and I do not think that the 
right hon. Gentleman had quite made 
up his mind what to do with the latter 
portion of the clause. A suspicion 
crossed my mind that he was somewhat 
anxious that the Committee should 
spend a considerable amount of time in 
these harmless preliminary skirmishes, 
in order that he might arrange his plans 
for compelling a complete surrender in 
regard to the latter portion of the clause. 
I am very glad that this discussion has 
taken place, because it has placed the 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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Government in a most unenviable posi- 
tion before the country and the world, 
The Government themselves cannot deny 
that these words were absolutely un- 
necessary. I am not a lawyer myself, 
and, therefore, I am bound to speak 
with modesty of the amateur attempts 
of the Chief Secretary to explain and 
expound the law; but I see that the 
right hon. Gentleman is at the present 
moment buttressed by two very able 
lawyers—the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for England (Sir Edward 
Clarke) on one side, and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) on 
the other. I now see approaching the 
portentous form—using the term purely 
in relation to the ability of the hon. and 
learned Member—of the Attorney Gene- 
ral for England, and there are also pre- 
sent on the Treasury Bench the Home 
Secretary and the Solicitor General for 
Ireland. There are consequently five 
lawyers sitting there to support one lay- 
man, and I ask whether a single one of 
those five lawyers will rise in his place 
and declare that this clause, even if it 
be carried exactly as it stands, will add 
one particle or iota of strength either to 
the clause to which it is a preamble, or 
to any section of the Bill? I look upon 
that as a fair challenge. If the words 
add no effectiveness to the measure 
surely there is no necessity for rendering 
it wantonly and uselessly provocative 
and insulting. I hardly know at pre- 
sent whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland regards 
these words as really insulting to the 
Irish people or not—[Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour: No. |—I beg the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s pardon. He dees not think 
so. Iam afraid that my hon. Friends 
sitting around me are not of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s opinion, and with all 
respect for the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, I will venture to assert that we are 
rather better judges of what the feeling 
of the Irish people is than he is himself. 
The right hon. Gentleman is not an 
Irishman by birth, nor is he an Irishman 
by adoption. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken very good care not even 
to visit the country which he assists in 
governing. I do not find fault with the 
right hon. Gentleman for avoiding 
scenes of political conflict and turmoil in 
his holidays; but, at the same time, when 
we have a Chief Secretary for Ireland 
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so absolutely ignorant of the country 
who is paid £5,000 a-year for governing 
it. [An Hon. Memper: Not £5,000, 
£4,500.) Well, the difference is not 
very much, and it is immaterial to my 
argument. I am not in receipt of any- 
thing like that sum, but I know that if 
I were I should have felt it my duty to 
do something to acquaint myself with 
the condition of the country for govern- 
ing which I was so liberally paid. If 
not, I should certainly not feel pre- 
pared to stand up in face of the united 
representation of the people of Ire- 
land, and declare that a clause in 
a particular Bill is not insulting, 
which they say is both provoking and 
insulting. If this preamble is persisted 
in, I think it will be our duty to discuss 
each one of the several and different 
propositions which it contains. Let me 
eall attention to the fact that this pre- 
amble does not consist of one proposi- 
tion only, but is a statement of several 
ae to each of which the Irish 

embers offer a most decided and un- 
compromising challenge. The first 
statement is that it is expedient to 
amend the law relating to the place of 
trial of offences committed in Ireland. 
Well, we altogether deny that state- 
ment. It is not true that a fair trial 
cannot be obtained in Ireland, except in 
the case of the Orangemen, where we 
find the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland takes very good 
care to procure an acquittal by not 
fixing their place of trial in some county 
where the trial could be properly con- 
ducted. The second statement is that it 
is intended to secure more fair and im- 
partial trials in Ireland. I have two 
answers to that. I say, in the first 
place, that trials in Ireland, either for 
fairness or impartiality, will compare 
favourably with those which take place 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, or in 
any other civilized country in the world. 
In the second place, we are not to accept 
& proposition of that nature as a mere 
academic proposition of the Chief Secre- 
tary; on the contrary, it is one which is 
made in grim earnest. The Irish are 
among the most peace-loving, the most 
orderly, the most well-conducted, and 
the most virtuous people in the world, 
and yet it is proposed, in this preamble, 
to proclaim Ireland to the world as a 
country filled with crime. What I 
maintain is that it will be impossible 
to obtain a fair and impartial trial by 
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‘the measure which the Government are 


now proposing. If I were to propose a 
preamble to this clause—and I have as 
much right to propose a useless, wanton, 
and unnecessary preamble as the Go- 
vernment—I should say that this clause 
was expedient, in order to secure more 
unfair and partial trials; and I think 
I should be able to prove that proposi- 
tion. A fair trial means a trial of a 
man by his peers, so that there may be 
a perfect parity and equality between 
man and man. .The proposition of the 
Government is altogether opposed to 
that, because it provides that a man 
shall be handed over to trial, not by his 
peers, but by his religious, political, 
and social antagonists. Moreover, it is 
proposed to send the Irish peasants be- 
fore such a tribunal at a moment when 
there is something like civil war be- 
tween class and class. The third part 
of this preamble I object to still more 
strongly. It says that this clause is 
necessary in order to relieve jurors from 
danger to their lives, property, and 
business. I deny that jurors in Ireland 
are in any danger of their lives, property, 
or business. I maintain that jurors in 
Ireland have done their duty too well, 
rather than too ill, as between the Go- 
vernment and the people. I know many 
men in Ireland, men of strong Catholic 
and Nationalist sympathies, who have 
found political prisoners guilty solely 
against their feelings, even in cases 
where I myself would never have found 
a political prisoner guilty. I hold that 
as long as a man abstains from crime 
he should be at liberty to do what he 
ean to secure the freedom and liberties 
of his country. At the Fenian trials, 
Catholic after Catholic, and Nationalist 
after Nationalist, went into the jury 
box and found men guilty time after 
time, although their only crime was that 
in despair of the future of their coun- 
try they thought strong measures were 
necessary. The whole history of Ire- 
land, as far as political trials are con- 
cerned, is a history not of a wanton dis- 
regard, but of a too scrupulous regard 
for the administration of the law. Com- 
= the history of political trials in 
reland with the history of political trials 
in England. Hon. Members with short 
memories, and an imperfect historical 
knowledge, are in the habit of pointing 
out that persons charged with crime in 
Ireland have been acquitted because 
politics were mixed up in the accusa- 
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tions made against them. Has that never | my hon. Friends to discuss them up to 
occurred in England? Let me remind | the moment when the modern—although 
hon. Members of the time when a plot | I can scarcely say Olympian—Jove comes 
was hatched against the life of the late|in and puts an end to the discussion. 
Emperor Napoleon by Orsini, and when| Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
an attempt was made to assassinate him | bighshire, E.): I sincerely trust that 
on going to the Opera House in Paris. | the Government will not be so infatuated 
The Government of France accused the/as to insist upon this preamble. Of 
people of this country on that occasion | what possible use can it be except to 
of harbouring, associating with, and | add insult to injury? It may be said 
stimulating the conspirators to assassi- | that it has not been introduced with the 
nate the reigning head of the French | intention of insulting the Irish nation, 
Empire. And the charge was just, be-| but I maintain that a greater insult 
cause there is no doubt that Orsini’s | could not be offered to a nation. For, 
conspiracy met with considerable sym- | observe, its language is not confined to 
pathy inthis country. Indeed, I believe | agrarian or political times, but it de- 
it is a fact that even some Members of | clares in so many words that an Irishman 
this House were charged with assenting | is incapable of doing justice. Thus it is 
to and encouraging, if not actually, at|an indictment against the whole Irish 
any rate partially, in various other ways | nation, alleging that Irish jurors will 
the persons who were guilty of this crime. | not do justice. If such an imputation 
[Sir Epwarp Ciarke dissented.| I see | were attempted to be conveyed against 
that the Solicitor General for England | the impartiality of Welsh juries, I am 
shakes his head. Do I understand him | satisfied that every Welsh Member 
to mean a denial of my proposition? 1) would sit up all night to oppose it. I 
should like the Solicitor General to com- | have heard it said that a Bill which re- 
mit himself to such a denial, because I | quiresa preamble stands self-condemned. 
believe I should be able to prove my! But if a preamble is necessary at all, 
ease fully. I think the Solicitor Gene- | why not put it in its proper place at the 
ral himself is old enough to remember | beginning of the Bill? It seems as if the 
the trial of Dr. Bernard. What wasthe|Government have been afraid of ex- 
charge against that gentleman? It was| pressing their own thoughts, and they 
one of conspiracy to assassinate the | have thought that by smuggling these 
Emperor Napoleon. Dr. Bernard was! words into the middle of the Bill, they 
acquitted of that crime, although the! would get them passed unchallenged. 
evidence against him carried conviction{ Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
to the minds of all impartial men, and} S.W.): I think it must be conceded 
the verdict of acquittal was received | that precisely the same rule, and pre- 
with tumultuous cheers; and in a very| cisely the same principle, should be 
short time afterwards, when one of the! applied to a preamble, whether it is 
ablest and most powerful Ministers! placed at the beginning of a Bill, where 
this country ever had—Lord Palmer- | we would naturally expect to find it, or 
ston—got up and introduced a Bill | whether it is placed at the beginning of 
giving the Government power to deal|a clause in a Bill. Let me invite the 
with such conspiracies in future, it was | attention of the Committey to the re- 
opposed by so honoured a man as Mr. ! marks which are made by the late Sir 
Cobden, who acted as Teller on the Divi- | Erskine May upon this point, on page 
sion which proved fatal to the Govern- | 560 of his work on the established 
ment. It pains me very much to differ | usages of the House in regard to the 
from the right hon. Member for New- | postponement of the preamble of a Bill 
castle-upon-[yne upon this question, | when it comes at the beginning of a 
but I confess that I feel bound to take | Bill. He says— 

the advice of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 

“ale ‘By a Standing Order of the 27th of No- 
ber for the Cockermouth Division of | tite 1882, it S provided that in Committee 
Cumberland (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) rather | on a Bill, the preamble which has been post- 
than that of the right hon. Member for | poned until after the consideration of the clauses 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. This preamble | without Question put.” 
contains propositions which the Irish |g; : =. 
Sener! oun orn Wo re | ake May then rwmds wy 
absolutely called upon to discuss these has already affirmed the principle of the Bill 
propositions, and, for my part, I advise ‘on the second reading, and it is therefore the 
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province of the Committee to settle the clause 
first, and then to consider the preamble in 
reference to the clauses only. By this rule the 
reamble is made subordinate to the clauses, 
instead of governing them.” 


The Government, by asking us to vote 
this preamble, before we have settled 
the clause which it precedes, are re- 
versing the rule laid down by Sir 
Erskine May, and they are asking us 
to make the clause subordinate to the 
preamble, instead of the preamble being, 
as it ought to be, subordinate to the 
clause. Now, I submit that by follow- 
ing the very unusual, if not unprece- 
dented course of placing the preamble 
where it ought not to be—namely, in 
the middle, instead of at the beginning 
of a Bill, the Government are directly 
violating the spirit of a Standing Order 
of this House. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I am sorry that the Go- 
vernment refuse to accept the Amend- 
ment. No reason has been assigned 
for the insertion of these words. They 
get all they require by means of the 
enacting portion of the clause without 
this preamble at all. The propositions 
contained in the preamble, as has been 
ably shown by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), are not 
based upon facts or experience. We 
have heard a good deal about the 
difficulty of obtaining convictions in 
Ireland, but that is altogether con- 
trary to my experience. At the Winter 
Assizes which have been held in the 
City of Cork, or at the ordinary As- 
sizes which have taken place in other 
districts, a power of this kind has cer- 
tainly not been required, and time after 
time the Government have been able to 
obtain the conviction of any prisoner 
they have considered it desirable to send 
for trial. In many cases, looking at the 
matter dispassionately, I am of opinion 
that the Government have obtained con- 
victions where the jury have been more 
influenced by prejudice than by evi- 
dence. I have known of cases where 
persons convicted at the Cork Assizes 
have been sentenced to death, and the 
sentence has been carried out. I re- 
collect on one occasion having been 
spree an hour after an execution 

ad taken place, and I then saw the 
corpses of men who died protesting be- 
fore God, with the Sacrament on their 
lips, that they were innocent of the 
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charges which had been made against 
them. I make no complaint against the 
jurors for the verdicts they have returned, 
but I mention the fact simply as an ar- 
gument, to show what it is possible to do 
at the present time under the ordinary 
law, and as an argument against the 
provisions of this clause which are to 
come on later. I maintain that the 
clause itself is altogether unnecessary. 
Unfortunately, we are in the position of 
having to discuss the necessity of the 
clause before we are invited to discuss 
the clause itself. As a matter of fact, 
we are invited to a sort of double- 
barrelled discussion. I think I am not 
overstating the case when I say that 
there are, at the present moment, some 
250 or 260 persons undergoing penal 
servitude and various terms of long im- 
prisonment less than penal servitude, 
from the County of Kerry, who have 
been convicted at the Kerry and Cork 
Assizes. This fact abundantly proves 
that there is no necessity for a change 
of venue, for nothing further could be 
done if the prisoners had been taken to 
Dublin or Belfast to undergo their trial. 
Indeed, I think anyone who dispassion- 
ately inquires into the matter will say 
that in many of these cases a conviction 
would scarcely have been obtained from 
an English jury. We see these things 
taking place day by day, and I challenge 
the Government to point out whether or 
not there is, at the present moment, a 
man in gaol awaiting his trial because 
they do not know where to secure a fair 
and impartial trial. If they could do 
that there might be some reason for 
these insulting words. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary says 
they are not insulting. I fully admit 
that he does not intend them to be so; 
but the Chief Secretary must allow me 
to say that it is quite possible that who- 
ever drafted the Bill was an Irishman, 
and the instinct of a Dublin Castle 
Irishman is the same wherever you find 
it. Not a word would he utter, not a 
sentence would he place on the paper 
which would not in itself be a distinct 
insult to the Irish people, whether he 
wished it to be so or not. This preamble 
says— 

‘* Whereas it is expedient to amend the law 
relating to the place of trial of offences com- 
mitted in Ireland.” 

I think we have shown conclusively 
that it is not expedient, and that there 
is no necessity whatever for amending 
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the law in that direction. It may be a 
little convenient for the Government, 
but when they use such a strong word 
as “expedient” I think they ought 
to show that there is an actual ne- 
cessity for it. It must be remem- 
bered that in adopting this change 
of venue in Ireland, the Government 
are running in the teeth of what is 
recognized as the spirit of the ordinary 
law. I find myself drifting into an an- 
ticipation of what is to follow when we 
come to consider the enacting part of 
the clause itself; but the irregularity I 
am guilty of is chargeable to the Go- 
vernment for putting in the clause an 
unnecessary preamble, and thereby in- 
viting irregularity. As a matter of 
fact, the Government are anticipating, 
in a most inconvenient way, the dis- 
cussion which must follow afterwards in 
its natural place. What do the Govern- 
ment want with a preamble? That they 
will be able to get the preamble we 
know perfectly well; but they will only 
get it with the trouble of applying the 
closure and forcing us to silence. No 
doubt they will be able to get the entire 
clause by resorting to the same means; 
but they wish to have it stated in the 
Bill, and send it forth to the world that 
no fair and impartial trial can be ob- 
tained in Ireland, a statement entirely 
unjustified by the facts. The speech 
which the Chief Secretary made upon 
introducing the Bill may be called the 
real preamble of the measure, and it 
amounted to this—‘‘ Whereas I have 
been told a certain number of fables 
and stories in regard to the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland; whereas I 
know nothing about Ireland; whereas 
I intend to know nothing about Ireland ; 
and whereas I pride myself on my in- 
capacity to know anything about Ire- 
land; therefore, I declare that a Crimes 
Bill is necessary.” That would have 
been a fitting preamble to the Bill. 
As to the clause itself, there is no limit 
to the discussion which might be 
initiated upon it. Can anyone pretend 
that it is fairer to take a Kerry peasant 
to Belfast or to Dublin, and to get him 
tried by a jury of Orangemen, or by a 
jury of broken-down landlords, than to 
try him in the county in which his al- 
leged offence has been committed. Some 
of these so-called broken-down landlords 
never had any land at all; but they deem 
it a fashionable thing to swagger about 
and say that they could easily treat their 
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friends with champagne if they could 
only get their rents. ‘he moment these 
persons see a frieze coat on a peasants’ 
back they say—‘‘ This is one of the 
men who are stopping the payment of 
rent, and if he is not guilty of the 
offence with which he is charged he is un- 
doubtedly guilty of something else, and 
therefore it is just as well to convict him.” 
It is too much to ask us to swallow this 
clause on the assertion and assumption 
that its object is to secure a fair trial. 
The Government say that it is necessary 
to adopt a provision for a change of 
venue, and unfortunately the matter is 
one over which the Irish Members have 
no control. They are certain to be 
outvoted upon it; but it is going too far 
for the Chief Secretary to require us to 
assert by a vote of this House that this 
clause is necessary in Ireland in order 
to secure a fair and impartial trial. I 
think that by this time the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have discovered 
that, whoever has drafted the Bill, has 
adopted the very worst principle so far 
as the acceleration of the progress of the 
measure is concerned. There is no doubt 
whatever what the game of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is. They make a 
hollow pretence of desiring to get on 
ahead. They tell us from time to time 
that we are obstructing the progress of 
the Bill; but they know that we are 
helping them in the game they desire to 
play. As a matter of fact, they rejoice 
in the opposition which the Bill has re- 
ceived, because they are afraid of under- 
taking any other kind of legislation. 
Unhappily, we are in such a position 
that we can take no other course. Per- 
sonally, we care very little for your 
Coercion Acts; but we huve to stand 
here to defend the poor and helpless 
people of Ireland, and we cannot forego 
the use of every weapon which may 
ward off as long as possible the appli- 
cation of the coercion that is to be im- 
posed uponthem. Certainly, we cannot 
agree with this preamble; we do not 
believe that there is a word of truth in 
it, and, except under the pressure of 
extreme compulsion, we shall resist 
its adoption as long as we have the 
power. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
think the discussion which has taken 
place has made it pretty clear that, 
in introducing this clause for the amend- 
ment of the Criminal Law in Ireland, 
their only intention has been to relegate 
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the trial of indictable offences to a par- 
ticular class of jurymen. I think that 
the ist clause of the Bill might have 
been looked upon as an adequate pre- 
amble to the rest of the provisions. I 
fail to see why this preamble should 
have been held over until this clause 
wasreached. In my view, the 2nd clause 
is a worse clause than the one we are 
now discussing; but it would seem that, 
in drafting the Bill, the Government 
have been naturally struck with the 
necessity of providing some means for 
justifying the extraordinary nature of 
the provisions of the Bill. Indeed, in 
the Ist clause, which deals with the 
preliminary inquiry, there are several 
phrases which are only consistent with 
such a genesis of this measure. The 
clauses themselves appear to have been 
mixed up by the draftsman in a higgledy- 
piggledy fashion, without any regard to 
connection. I propose, however, to deal 
with the matter as a lawyer ought to 
deal with the effect of the words which 
I understand to regulate the clause. If 
this, in the opinion of the Government, 
is a preamble which is a necessary and 
useful part of the clause—if they con- 
sider that it means anything at all— 
why did not they introduce it at the be- 
ginning of their Bill? In my view, this 
clause has been introduced in order to 
exclude Ulster from the operation of the 
measure. It is a matter of public scandal 
in Ireland that in Party trials in Ulster 
one side invariably gets off, while the 
other side is unjustly convicted. That 
is perfectly notorious, and is as much a 
part of the history of trials in Ireland 
as the alleged failure of trials for agrarian 
offences in other parts of Ireland. Even 
the Judges themselves have been com- 
pelled to confess that the trial of offenders 
in Ulster has been as complete a failure 
as the trial of agrarian offenders in the 
South and West of Ireland. Neverthe- 
less, what do we find inthis Bill? It is 
intended to confine the operation of the 
Bill to proclaimed districts, and the Go- 
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evils which they declare to exist. I am 

(afraid that they are actuated by some- 
thing lower and more insidious than a 
desire to amend the Criminal Law, and 
that they have behind some object which 
is worthy only of Dublin Castle. Let 
me refer the Committee to the para- 
graph in the clause which commences at 
line 30, and which, in my opinion, 
proves the crafty and insidious character 
of this preamble. In that part of the 
clause permission is given to— 


‘“‘The defendant, or any defendant, if more 
than one, in the prescribed manner and within 
the prescribed time, to apply to the High Court 
to discharge or vary any such order for the re- 
moval of a trial, upon the ground that the trial 
can be more fairly and impartially had in a 
county other than the county named in the order 
of removal, and thereupon the High Court may 
order that the trial shall be had in that county 
in which it shall appear that the trial can be 
most fairly and impartially had.” 

When an application of that nature 
comes to be discussed before the High 
Court, the Counsel for the prosecution 
will be able to quote the preamble as an 
expression of the opinion of the Legis- 
lature, and it will be quite sufficient to 
state certain things, and simply refer to 
the preamble, without giving anything 
like a reasonable amount of proof that 
a fair and impartial trial cannot be had. 
I maintain that this clause is dishonestly 
intended to exclude Ulster, and that it 
is craftily drafted in order to prevent 
a defendant from obtaining a right to a 
change of venue, and to place him in 
the hands of his enemies. There is one 
class of people who are constantly tried 
in Ulster by juries with whom they have 
been historically for a large number of 
years at feud, and, undoubtedly, such 
prisoners are not able to obtain a fair 
and impartial trial. They are simply— 
to use the expression employed by a 
| prisoner in an agrarian trial, ‘driven 
|into the shambles.” I have read of an 
Irish speaking witness who in Ireland 
200 years ago refused to attend a trial 
,; at Dungannon on the ground that if he 





vernment will not dare to proclaim | was found in Court he was certain to be 


Ulster. They have consequently ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Bill one 
of the places where trial by jury has 
proved to be a failure. In the face of 


| tried and executed the next day. That 
is the tradition and experience which 
/certain classes of the Irish people have 
of trials in Ulster. They know that in 





the notorious failure of prosecutions | the past they have been unable to obtain 
against Orangemen in Ulster, I fail to a fair trial there, and yet the Govern- 
comprehend why these clauses should be | ment provide them with no protection in 
confined to proclaimed districts. It only | the shape of securing a change of venue. 
shows that the Government are not If that is true of a large portion of 
honest in their desire to remedy the | Ulster, why are the victims of this 
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unfair and impartial system of the ad- 
ministration of the law not to have the 
protection of a change of venue? Yet 
there is no particle of power of that kind 
given in this clause. If the Government 
say that there isa necessity for inserting 
this preamble, I contend that it should 
contain propositions which would be fair 
to both sides. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): The further we proceed with 
the Bill the more convinced I am of the 
correctness of the opinion I have already 
expressed in condemnation of the mea- 
sure, that its introduction is a dis- 
grace and an indignity to this House. 
Certainly the new preamble we have 
now under discussion is the worst 
specimen of all the worst characteristics 
of the measure which have yet come 
under our notice. My objection to this 
preamble, and the reason why I venture 
for a moment to trespass upon the atten- 
tion of the Committee is, that it is im- 
— to insert phrases in an Act of Par- 
iament—which is generally presumed 
to be an embodiment of wisdom and of 
truth—which are utterly divested either 
of wisdom or of truth. We do not, of 
course, expect much wisdom from the 
Representatives of the Irish Govern- 
ment on the Treasury Bench, but we do 
expect more truth and honesty from 
them, than to thrust into the measure 
a preamble which bears on every line 
ofitalie. I think that itis time English 
Members should protest against the 
indignity which is placed upon them 
in being compelled to pass such a pre- 
amble into law. The absence of wisdom 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Advisers 
is, I think, sufficiently indicated by the 
turmoil and the heat of this discussion 
which their absurdity has provoked. 
The Government, whatever they may 
say to the contrary, are the real obstruc- 
tives to the progress of the Public Busi- 
ness of thecountry. This Bill is a mea- 
sure to foster and promote obstruction, 
and they have introduced it because 
they know that if they had attempted 
any other legislative measure they would 
have been brought intoconflict with those 
crutches —the Unionist Members, on 
whom they have now to depend for sup- 
port. In my opinion this clause, and, 
indeed, the whole of the Bill, will be a 
direct provocation and instigation to 
violence and crime in Ireland, although 
I will not go so far as to say that it is a 
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part of the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to do whatever they can to 
drive the down-trodden and ignorant 
peasantry of Ireland into irregular and 
criminal courses. The Chief Secretary 
has never been able to justify the intro- 
duction of this Bill by anything better 
than'anonymous anecdotes and idle tales, 
which have over and over again been 
contradicted and disproved. And yet 
he continues to repeat them in official 
papers, as if they had never been 
denied. His Unionist supporters do 
the same; and I took the liberty of 
assuring the electors of St. Austell 
that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Barrow (Mr. Caine) was down 
there to propagate his policy by re- 
peating these false stories, and I am here 
to repeat the same charge. I merely 
mention this as a specimen of the dis- 
honesty by which the proceedings of the 
Government in connection with this Bill 
are characterized. They do not hesitate, 
no matter what contradiction is advanced 
in this House, to reiterate their ca- 
lumnies. There has been no proof 
alleged by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) this 
morning in justification of this preamble, 
which is directly levelled against hon. 
Members on this side of the House, and 
the people of Ireland generally. This 
preamble amounts to nothing more or 
less than an insult to the Irish nation, 
but it is all of a piece with the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. We need 
not be surprised at anything Her 
Majesty’s Government do. However 
irregular, and unconstitutional, and re- 
volutionary their proceedings may be I 
should not besurprised. If we recollect 
the policy laid down by the Head of the 
Government last year, it is perfectly 
obvious this insult is deliberate and 
intentional ; it is simply in pursuance of 
the declaration by the Marquess of 
Salisbury at the meeting at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre last year, in which he compared 
the Irish people to a set of Hottentots. 
It is hardly worth while discussing 
whether a preamble is necessary and 
expedient or not. I think that verbiage 
of every kind, especially in an Act of 
Parliament, should be avoided. The 
less we have of unnecessary words in 
this Act of Parliament the better it will 
be for Her Majesty’s Government; but 
if we must have a preamble at all, I 
think we have a right to ask that it 
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should be put in its ag 300 and I 
therefore suggest to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that it would be wise to post- 
pone the discussion of this preamble 
until we can take it at the regular time— 
namely, when all the clauses have been 
gone through. That is not an unreason- 
able suggestion; because they have 
already postponed some important parts 
of their Bill until a more favourable 
opportunity arises for their discussion. 
Whether that opportunity will ever come 
remains to be seen. The Government 
only got through before the recent short 
holiday Section 2 of the Bill by means of 
throwing over the most important part 
of that section. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man must address himself more directly 
to the Question. He is rambling about 
in a most extraordinary fashion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I will bow to 
your ruling at once, Mr. Courtney; but 
perhaps I may say I was only offering a 
suggestion and giving my reasons for it. 
If that suggestion is out of Order, I will 
offer another which, I hope, will not 
meet with your censure; and that is, 
that if the Government think it essential 
that we should have a preamble to this 
clause, the preamble should run some- 
what differently from that they have 
placed before us. I think this would 
form a preamble quite as useful and 
much more truthful than the present, 
“« Whereas the tyrannical Tory Govern- 
ment is bolstered up ’”?—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
The hon. Member is trifling with the 
Committee. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Well, Mr. 
Courtney, as the preamble I was going 
to suggest is not one, apparently, that is 
likely to receive your sanction, I shall 
certainly not press it upon the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : 
There was once a distinguished states- 
man who said he was unable to draw 
an indictment against a whole nation. I 
do not know whether the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) re- 
gards that statesman with the respect 
which his name receives from others. I 
am afraid the right hon. Gentleman 
probably looks down upon him with that 
pretty air of simpering superiority with 
which it seems to me he is accustomed 
to survey mankind from China to Peru 
in general, and from Donegal to Cork 
in particular. I, however, cherish the 
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deepest respect—respect which I hold in 
common with all intelligent men—for the 
name of Burke and theopinionsof Burke, 
and I am not able to join with him in 
drawing an indictment against the whole 
Irish nation. I feel that incapability 
simply because no evidence has been 
brought before me to justify the indict- 
ment. If the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land insists upon making this general 
charge against the Irish people, I think, 
when challenged, he ought to have 
brought his evidence for the indictment. 
He has done nothing of the kind. I 
have listened here with great attention 
to these Irish debates, as attentively as 
any Member of this House, and I have 
heard nothing adduced in the way—I 
shall not say of convincing evidence— 
but of evidencv at all, to justify such a 
general and sweeping charge as is con- 
tained in the preamble to this clause. 
We have received nothing from the 
Chief Secretary except his own personal 
assurance that he knows that there can- 
not be fair and impartial trials in Ire- 
and, and that jurors are in danger of 
their lives, property, and business. But, 
Sir, we from Scotland have had some 
experience of general assertions from 
the present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) in matters of a simi- 
lar nature. I shall not, because it is not 
strictly in Order, allude to them further 
than to say this—that having been in 
controversy with the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland as to the rapacity of 
landlords in the Western Islands of 
Scotland, and having received a cate- 
gorical contradiction from him, I think . 
that in face of the statement of tho 
Skye Commission, in which it is proved 
that landlords have been exacting from 
their tenants rents from 100 to 120 
percent beyond the true value of their 
land, the right hon. Gentleman’s per- 
sonal assurances must come to me with 
a diminished power compared with what 
I might at one time have been disposed 
to regard them. If we are to have his- 
torical disquisitions inserted into this 
Bill, if we are to turn the Committee of 
the House of Commons into an historical 
association for the time being, our his- 
torical disquisitions should at all events 
be accurate, and we should have evi- 
dence produced and have an opportunity 
of discussing it. I have no desire to 
enter into any such discussion ; I hold 
that the whole matter is irrelevant. The 
proposed insertion of a preamble of this 
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description is altogether an excrescence 
upon the proper business of this Com- 
mittee. We have nothing to do with it. 
We are here, not in the interests of 
scientific criticism or historical investi- 
gation, but simply in the interest of 
practical legislation, and we have enough 
to do with difficulties in that department 
without launching out into the mare 
magnum of large and undefined and irre- 
levant inquiry. The Government are 
involving us not merely in a matter of or- 
dinary history, but in a matter of difficult 
and delicate scientific investigation, be- 
cause in the way in which it is put the 
question is raised as a question of 
natural history rather than of civil his- 
tory. ‘The right hon. Gentleman refers 
to the peculiar constitution of the Irish 
nature; because his statement is one 
upon which there is proposed to be 
based an enactment for all time. His 
statement is not founded upon certain 
accidental peculiarities in Irish history, 
but upon certain permanent characteris- 
tics of the Irish nature. The proposition 
which the Chief Secretary seeks to es- 
tablish really come to this—that there 
is something in the permanent nature of 
Irishmen which makes fair and impar- 
tial trials in that country impussible, and 
that continuously and for ever exposes 
jurors to danger to their lives, property, 
and business. Well, the evidence that 
I require to convince me of the truth of 
such a proposition is not simply a few 
narratives, or even a few historical facts, 
that may have been gleaned by the 
Chief Secretary, or by any Committee of 
this House who may have investigated 
the matter. We ought to have a special 
Committee of ethnologists empowered to 
call for persons, papers, and records. 
The whole matter, to my mind, is worse 
than ridiculous. I think there is not 
only a ridiculous side to it, but a tragic 
one; and I and others heartily join 
with the Representatives from Ireland 
when they resent this preamble as a 
wanton and deliberate insult to their 
nationality and to themselves. Nothing 
can be more insulting than to place a 
permanent record anywhere against the 
impartiality, and against the fairness and 
the order of a whole people. This pre- 
amble is insulting in the very last degree. 
I am afraid that possibly the fact that it 
is an insult isin the view of the Govern- 
ment a recommendation for it, because I 
have sat long enough in this House to see 
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that the attitude—the mutual attitude— 
of the Irish nation and Dublin Castle 
is one which is unique in the history 
of civilized sucietyr I require no further 
evidence than I get from what passes 
across the floor of this House to know 
that Dublin Castieism is an insolent 
and arrogant tyranny. Idonot wonder 
at the spirit of resentment which often 
animates the Representatives from Ire- 
land who sit on this side of the House, 
and which impels them to take action 
and make statements which possibly an 
absolute standard of abstract propriety 
would, even in their own minds, occa- 
sionally incline them to condemn. [ 
can make every excuse for them when I 
see the provocation which they daily and 
hourly almost encounter from the evil 
spirit of Dublin Castleism. And here 
we have that spirit in what I may call 
its perfect embodiment. We have the 
flower, if there can be a flower proceeding 
from so degraded a stem—we have here 
the formal expression of the insolent 
and unauthorized tyranny which is 
the animating spirit of what I ven- 
tured to call Dublin Castleism. I no- 
tice that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) the other day declared that 
one of the chief causes of the so-called 
obstruction in this House was what he 
called the arrogant speeches that are 
made in this House by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and I understand he further inti- 
mated that in his place in Parliament he 
would not scruple to make good the as- 
sertion he had made outside, from the 
fulfilment of which promise I expect a 
most edifying and interesting passage 
of arms between the two right hon. 
Gentlemen. I, in all seriousziess, unite 
my voice to that of others who have 
spoken upon this matter in entreating 
the Government not to persevere in a 
course which can do no practical good, 
but which must lead to great practical 
mischief, and which I can only charac- 
terize, if persevered with, as puerile 
obstinacy indulging in a spiteful and 
indefensible malignity. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
think that after the challenge thrown 
out by my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) we should have some 
further reply from the Government. I 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
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for East Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace) that 
the object of the Government in this 
preamble is to deliberately insult and 
exasperate the people of Ireland. There 
might have been a useful object in this 
preamble from their point of view if 
they could have answered the challenge 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), 
if they could have said that this pre- 
amble would add anything whatever to 
the Bill. Asthey have not answered the 
challenge, we are entitled to assume 
that the Bill is complete without this 
preamble. We are driven by necessity 
to the conclusion that the only object 
that they can have is to insult and ex- 
asperate and annoy the people of Ire- 
land. We ought not, however, to be 
surprised at this attitude of the Govern- 
ment, because it is their habitual atti- 
tude in respect to the discussions upon 
this Bill. It might have been thought 
that upon minor points of this sort the 
Government would be inclined to give 
way to the united representation of the 
Representatives of Ireland. I feel no 
surprise that they have not acted on 
that prineiple—the principle of their 
existence is opposition to the Irish Re- 
presentatives. That is the reason why 
they are seated on the opposite Bench 
—that is the reason why they are 
backed up by their friends the Liberal 
Unionists, and I shall be wholly sur- 
prised if, on any point at all, they yield 
to any representations made by the great 
majority of the Irish people. A good 
many reasons have been given why this 
preamble should be resisted; but my 
great objection to this preamble is that 
itis a lie. The words ‘‘for securing 
more fair and impartial trials” imply 
that trials in Ireland, especially for poli- 
tical and agrarian offences, have been 
fair and impartial in the past. If that 
be implied, all we can say is that the 
statement is an unfounded and notorious 
falsehood. Go back as far as you like, 
and it will be impossible to prove that 
any trial for political or agrarian crime 
in Ireland has, been free from partiality. 
Undoubtedly this clause is needed to 
stereotype the practice of Dublin Castle 
in poisoning and polluting the foun- 
tains of Justice, and turning the Courts 
of Justice into shambles The present 
preamble is one which contains an un- 
founded falsehood, and is intended to 
mislead and misrepresent the state of 
things in Ireland. That being the case, 
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I have no hesitation in opposing this 
preamble, and in continuing the discus- 
siOn upon it until the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) chooses to put an end to 
it by the new method of getting rid of 
debate. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I can 
readily understand the object of this 
preamble when I read it in conjunction 
with the whole of the section. The 
powers given by the 4th clause must be 
exercised within the purview of this pre- 
amble, and the preamble lays down that 
it is necessary virtually to remove trials 
from one county to another for the pur- 
pose of — 

‘* Securing more fair and impartial trials, and 
for relieving jurors from danger to their lives, 
property, and business.” 

Then the 4th clause goes on to enable 
the Attorney General to certify. The 
certificate will be virtually an insistance 
that the Court shall change the venue of 
the trial from one county to another. 
And now the real object uf the preamble 
comes in, because when the section goes 
on to give an appeal from the order of 
the Court it throws upon the defendant 
the duty of moving that the trial can be 
had more fairly and impartially some- 
where else, and on that appeal the Court 
will, no doubt, quote this preamble as a 
legislative declaration that the change of 
venue was absolutely necessary. If we 
go on to read the language of the latter 
portion of the section, we discover that 
once the Attorney General has shifted 
the trial out of the county in which it 
ought naturally to be held, even the 
High Court of Appeal will have no 
power, in the face of the words of the 
clause, to send the trial back to the 
original county. They can send a trial 
from one county to another, but they 
cannot send it back to the original 
county. This preamble lays down two 
things. The first is that the change of 
venue is necessary “‘for securing more 
fair and impartial trials;” and, secondly, 
that jurors in a proclaimed district are 
now subject to “‘danger to their lives, 
property, and business.” Although in 
the clause there is a great deal as to fair 
and impartial trials, there is little or 
nothing which deals with danger to lives, 
property, and business. I donot see the 
object of having such a preamble as 
this—of laying down a statement and 
then abandoning it. Therefore, for that 
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reason alone I think the preamble ought 
not to be passed. In addition to that, I 
do not see whythe preamble should be 
introduced in the middle of a Bill, when 
the Bill itself has no preamble whatever. 
If the preamble were in its usual place 
undoubtedly it would be subjected to 
long discussion. I cannot see that this 
preamble can have any really beneficial 
operation—the only operation which it 
can have is to tie the hands of the Court 
of Appeal. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
Mr. Courtney, it is unquestionably the 
duty of the Irish Members to protest 
against this gratuitous insult upon them- 
selves and their country; and I think 
that in our protest we shall have the 
support of hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House who have acted with us 
hitherto in opposing this Coercion Bill, 
and to whom we, as Representatives of 
the Irish people, are indebted for their 
very strenuous endeavours to resist the 
coercion proposals of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) pointed out very properly the 
result which will flow from this pre- 
amble. He said thatif the Government 
continue to persist in retaining this pre- 
amble there will be a certain waste of 
time of the Committee, and considerable 
exasperation of the Irish Representa- 
tives. I think he was justified by the 
result in making that remark. Even 
from the point of view of the Govern- 
ment, would not the clause be quite as 
effective if this preamble were omitted ? 
The preamble will not add to the efficacy 
of the Bill, and it will not expedite the 
working of the Bill, while it conveys a 
most gratuitous insult to the people we 
represent. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) has said that, as far as he is 
concerned, it is not intended to offer an 
insult to the Irish people. Well, Sir, he 
makes that statement ; but I think the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to Ireland does not confirm 
the position the right hon. Gentleman 
has taken up. We, the Representatives 
of Ireland, say that this preamble does 
contain a great insult upon the Irish 
people. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
tradicts that assertion; but I think it 
will be granted that we are more com- 
petent to speak for the Irish people than 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
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hon. Gentleman has no acquaintance 
with Ireland, and he does not take the 
proper means of obtaining such an ac- 
quaintance. In the course of this debate 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T, 
P. O’Connor) complained of the right 
hon. Gentleman not making himself 
more acquainted with Ireland; perhaps 
it would be better if he would spend a 
little more time in Ireland. But, after 
all, I am not surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman does not remain long 
in Ireland, because I imagine that living 
there must be a most disagreeable duty 
to him; living in Ireland must bring 
him face to face with the sickening 
scenes of barbarity that are perpetrated 
in that country, with the direct approval 
of his own Government. Though I 
disapprove of the rdle played by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary and by the Government in this 
matter, I have a certain amount of pity 
for the right hon. Gentleman, because I 
recognize that he has undertaken a most 
impossible task. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. P. J. POWER: I will not 
pursue that line of argument, Mr. 
Courtney, as it meets with your dis- 
approval. Now, this preamble sets 
forth that it is the intention of the 
framers of the Bill to lessen intimi- 
dation, and to get fair trials in Ire- 
land. We maintain that there never 
has been intimidation practised towards 
jurors in Ireland when the ordinary 
law has prevailed in that country. I 
think the Blue Books presented to this 
House will prove that no intimidation 
has prevailed in Ireland in respect to 
jurors who conscientiously exercised 
their rights when the ordinary law has 
ogo Perhaps while the ordinary 
aw has not prevailed, and while we 
have had exasperating Coercion Acts at 
work in our country there have been 
some cases of intimidation. It is neces- 
sary that the Committee should remem- 
ber that cases of intimidation really do 
not occur while the ordinary law pre- 
vails, but only when the ordinary law is 
superseded by a Coercion Act. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Government wish us to go 
back to that state of extraordinary law 
of coercion when intimidation does pre- 
vail. I know the cases to which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
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tary has alluded—they occurred under 
Coercion Acts which produced a state 
of things like the state of things which 
this Bill will produce. As pointed out 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the East Division of Edinburgh (Mr. 
Wallace), this preamble insults the 
Irish people, and insults them in the 
grossest possible way. It makes the 
assertion that not at one fixed period 
are the Irish people unfit to perform 
the duties of jurymen, but it makes the 
assertion that for all time hence they 
are incompetent to perform those duties. 
It makes the assertion that the Irish 
nation cannot be trusted on their oaths, 
and that if they are to be put into 
the jury-box they will commit perjury. 
These are some of the reasons which 
make it our duty to protest, while we 
are allowed, against the imposition of 
this further insult upon our people. 
The Government say they do not wish 
to insult or to outrage the feelings of 
the Irish people; but I think that their 
every-day action proves such is not the 
ease. The Prime Minister never opens 
his mouth in public without insulting 
the Irish people in the grossest possible 
way. This preamble says it is the in- 
tention of the Government to obtain 
more fair and impartial trials than they 
can obtain under the existing law, and 
they want us to go back to a state of 
things that existed some four years ago. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite wish to know 
how the jury system worked under the 
Crimes Act of 1882, I beg of them to 
read a speech delivered in this House 
during the Autumn Session of 1884 by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
present Solicitor Genera] (Sir Edward 
Clarke). The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man made a really able speech in what 
is known as the Maamtrasna Debate, 
and he criticized the very modes adopted 
to procure convictions which his Govern- 
ment now wish to re-enact. He went 
into detail on this subject, and proved 
that the very system which his Govern- 
ment now wish to re-enact produced 
perjury and produced the very greatest 
miscarriages of justice. For these rea- 
sons, and for many others which have 
been urged hy Members on this side of 
the House, it is our bounden duty to 
oppose the fresh insult which this pre- 
amble throws on our people; and in 
doing that we feel sure that we shall be 
supported by our Liberal Friends who 
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have acted so loyally with us in with- 
standing other insults flung at our 


people. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Oo., Mid): Mr. 
Courtney, it is very seldom I get up in 
this House to congratulate Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. However, upon the 
present occasion I must most sincerely 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for having, in the most gratuitous 
manner, offered a typical insult to the 
Irish people. It must strike the most 
superficial observer — and goodness 
knows there are superficial observers 
enough of this 1887 Coercion Act—it 
must strike the most superficial ob- 
server as extraordinary that this is the 
only clause in the Bill with a preamble. 
What is the object of this preamble? 
There is no preamble to the Bill. Then 
why have this insinuation—this series 
of insinuations—because we find there 
are three distinct insinuations brought 
forward in this preamble? Is it merely 
to try and make us more angry than 
sometimes we cannot help feeling? I 
defy anyone sitting on these Benches not 
to feel angry at the gratuitous insults 
which are poured upon the Irish nation 
and their Representatives. This is a mere 
wanton insult upon our people, and I 
sincerely hope that even yet the Chief 
Secretary, who has sat through this de- 
bate, will be led into the right path, 
and give up this silly emanation from 
what [ must call a vacillating and feeble 
intellect. Now, this preamble is divided 
into three sections. First of all, it wants 
to amend the law relating to the place 
of trial; and, secondly, it seeks to secure 
more fair and impartial trials. I am 
persuaded the first portion of the pre- 
amble will not be acted upon in its in- 
tegrity. You will see that in the case 
of offences committed in certain dis- 
tricts—say, in Kerry, Clare, and possibly 
in Tipperary and Connemara—the venue 
will be changed. Speaking as a Pro- 
testant, I affirm that in the cases of Catho- 
lics an endeavour will be made to secure 
trials by Protestant juries, by men who 
are inspired by the same description of 
dislike and hatred towards a section of 
the Irish people which distinguishes the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
Catholics will be handed over to men whe 
differ from them in religion and politics 
—handed over for execution, be that exe- 
cution of the major or the minor degree. 
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[A laugh.] Well, if a man is hanged, 
that is execution in the major degree. 
Tam perfectly certain, from what I have 
seen in connection with change of venue 
in the case of political offences, that this 
clause will be worked most improperly. 
To change the venue is practically to 
hand the people over to their enemies. 
Now, the second object of the clause is 
to secure more fair and impartial trials. 
If you take Catholic peasants from 
Connemara or Kerry to Dublin, to be 
tried by the same tradesmen in and 
about the suburbs of Dublin, and who, 
as a rule, are Protestants, instead of 
securing a more fair and impartial trial 
you will do exactly the reverse. When 
the second reading of the Bill was pro- 
posed we were treated to a series of 
anecdotes from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary. When those 
anecdotes were analyzed the right hon. 
Gentleman had to retreat from the posi- 
tion he took up. No one made him 
retreat more precipitately than the mid- 
wife of Galway, whom the right hon. 
Gentleman has been afraid to face, for 
he has never gone over to Ireland since 
that highly intellectual lady has pre- 
pared a warm reception for him. The 
anecdotes are too trifling to obtain any 
credence from rational people. I sin- 
cerely hope that hon. Members opposite 
will see that practically this preamble is 
a stupid, silly, and foolish production, 
and that they will use their influence 
with Members of the Treasury Bench, 
who are responsible for its production, 
to get it withdrawn. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): From time to time during the 
discussion of this Bill we have had what 
appears to bea bitter complaint from the 
Government Bench of the unnecessary 
consumption of time taken up in the 
consideration of these clauses. Now, it 
seems to me that the attitude of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the particular 
question before the Committee is proof 
positive of the absolute hollowness and 
insincerity—I will not say falseness— 
of the representations which have come 
from the Government Bench with regard 
to obstruction. There is no preamble to 
this Bill at all, large as is the scope and 
drastic as are the provisions of the Bill. 
As to this particular clause, it has been 
considered necessary, or a pretence of 
considering it necessary is made, to in- 
troduce a preamble which does not 
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carry anything further than it would be 
carried without it—a preamble which has 
absolutely no affect whatsoever upon the 
Bill, and for the presence of which not 
one jot of justification has been adduced. 
Ifthe preamble were omitted the clause 
would be equally strong, and the in- 
terpretation of the clause by any Judge 
would be equally simple. Moreover, 
the preamble is wantonly and gratui- 
tously offensive, offensive in a very pecu- 
liar way. It alleges not merely that 
impartial trial cannot be had, but that 
the whole class of jurors in Ireland re- 
quire protection in respect not only to 
their peace of mind, but to their pro- 
perty, their person, and theirlives. To 
libel the whole people of a country in 
this gratuitous manner is a thing which 
is unparalleled in the drafting of a Bill. 
If anything in the way of a preamble 
were necessary in connection with this 
section, it ought to have been introduced 
in the beginning of this portion of the 
Bill, because a few lines further up you 
have the heading—“ Special jury and 
removal of trial.”” That is where the 
preamble ought to have been brought 
in if necessary at all. But I merely 
rise to emphasize this particular view, 
which I challenge anyone to dispute or 
disprove, that the insistance of the Go- 
vernment on the retention of these words, 
which are offensive and unnecessary, is a 
signal exemplification of their old policy 
ascarried out in connection with this Bill. 
They pretend they object to obstruction. 
They themselves have been obstructing 
for more than two hours to-day. What 
is the true policy of the Government? 
It is this—they want to see the time of 
the present Session consumed ; they are 
glad to see the time of Parliament con- 
sumed as it is now being consumed over 
this particular Bill. Why? Because it 
does not suit them to have the Bill got 
out of the way. ‘They are Gesirous that 
the whole Session should be taken up, 
because they are not themselves prepared 
to bring forward any other measure they 
can hope to carry. If this Bill is got 
out of the way, there is no other point 
of union between them and the so-called 
Liberal Unionists. That is the reason 
why we have seen the Government carry- 
ing on the gross and unjustifiable piece 
of obstruction that has been practised 
since the beginning of the present —— 
until now—10 minutes to 3 o’clock. 
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My explanation is this—and I challenge 
anyone to dispute it—the Government 
want the time of this Session of Parlia- 
ment to be consumed over this Crimes 
Bill, because they are unable usefully 
tu occupy the time of the House with 
any measure of their own which they 
can reasonably expect to pass. From 
time to time, to suit their own malignant 
policy, they think it necessary to make 
a show of irritation at what they are 
pleased to call obstruction. Their 
irritation is a mere pretence; it is 
a mere profession held out before 
the country in order to intensify the 
hostile feelings which prevail in this 
country in regard to Irish affairs. But 
the people of England, having now 
turned their attention to the matter in a 
manner they never did before, will be, I 
believe, able to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the attitude of the Government, 
and the hollowness of the charges of 
obstruction which they make. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Mr. Courtney, I do not wish 
to stand between the Committee and a 
Division for more than a few moments. 
The Government are not in a position at 
the present moment to apply the cloture, 
but we are perfectly satisfied with the 
discussion which has taken place. We 
are still more satisfied with the contrast 
between the attitude of the Government 
in insisting upon unnecessary phraseo- 
logy, and our attitude in bringing the 
debate to an earlier close than we may 
have been expected to do. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 180; 
Noes 116: Majority 64, — (Div. List, 
No. 199.) [3.10 p.at. ] 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
desire now, Mr. Courtney, to move an 
Amendment which does not appear upon 
the Paper. It is to omit the two enact- 
ing paragraphs of the Ist sub-section of 
the clause. I move this Amendment for 
the purpose of raising a point again 
which I have already raised in the torm 
of a Question. I asked yesterday the 





ing to Kerry was charged with murder 
and returned for trial He was an 
Emergency man, and it was said he could 
not get a fair trial in Kerry. An appli- 
cation was made to change the venue to 
Cork, and it was granted by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. I raised the point 
yesterday whether it was not the case 
that the power of the Queen’s Bench was 
limited. I asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the time, if the Courts of Law in 
Ireland had that power already, what 
was the object of this sub-section de- 
signed to give power that existed 
already? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that until the proper 
time came and the point was raised onthe 
details of the Bill he could not give an 
explanation of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment in inserting this sub-section. 
He said he should show that in his view 
the powers the Courts of Law had at 
present were not sufficiently extensive, 
or that some obstacle existed in the way 
of their efficiently exercising their powers. 
Well, I now wish to obtain the explana- 
tion the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said he would give of this proposal 
to introduce into an Act of Parliament, 
in the form of a new enactment, a pro- 
vision which he says is already practi- 
cally the existing law. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 19, to leave out the words 
“ Where an indictment for a crime committed 
in a proclaimed district has been found against 
a defendant, or a defendant has been committed 
for trial for such crime.’’—( Mr. Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘Where’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): There exists at the present time 
a machinery by which a change of venue 
can be brought about in certain cases at 
Common Law. The debate on the second 
reading went on that assumption, and I 
made that statement at the time to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell). 
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I pointed out that a Common Law case 
might be removed to the Queen’s Bench; 
that when there an application might be 
made toenterupon the record a suggestion 
of change of venue; and that the record 
might thus be sent down to a particular 
place for trial. The complicated character 
of the machinery is such as to render it 
almost impossible to have a change of 
venue at Common Law under ordinary 
circumstances. The time which is con- 
sumed is considerable, and that alone is 
a great objection; accordingly, we find 
that both in English and Irish law the 
occasions on which this machinery has 
been put in motion have been very few. 
On some occasions the Crown has made 
application under the provisions of the 
Common Law in Ireland, with a view of 
having a change of venue; but it has 
not been successful more than once or 
twice. Now and then a change of venue 
has been allowed on the application of 
accused persons, because no resistance 
has been offered by the Crown—the 
Crown having come to the conclusion 
that in the interests of justice the appli- 
cation should be agreed to. In a murder 
case from Cork, I put it tohon. Members 
whether there would not be as much 
chance of getting a fair trial in Dublin 
as in Cork itself? [{ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!”’] 
Well, I have given the reason why the 
Government think it necessary to have 
the alteration in the law proposed in this 
Bill; and when we come to discuss the 
various Amendments to be moved to this 
clause we shall be able to show that, 
unless the complicated character of the 
existing machinery for bringing about 
a change of venue is considerably modi- 
fied, it cannot be considered reasonably 
effectual for its purpose. We shall be 
able to show, generally, that the ma- 
chinery which exists at the present time 
must be altered, and that there are other 
difficulties at present which render a 
free exercise of change of venue impos- 
sible. Such is our object in introducing 
this clause, and I trust that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite will be satisfied with this 
explanation, and will allow us to make 
progress with this section. I trust there 
will not be a long discussion on the 
question raised by the hon. Member op- 
posite (Mr. M. Healy). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I quite 
concur in the observation of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that there 
should not be a long discussion ; but he 
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will permit me to say that on the sub- 
ject before the Committee he has not 
been so argumentative as he usually is 
when answering questions from this side 
of the House. I failed to gather from 
his speech any reason for making 
a new legal provision for bringing 
about change of venue, having regard 
to the existing provisions of the law. 
The only tangible thing which I can 
find in his speech is that he says 
the procedure under the existing law 
is of a somewhat complicated charac- 
ter. I object as much as anyone to 
having a legal procedure in any case 
which is notoriously complicated ; but if 
there is any class of case which would 
warrant complicated procedure, it is 
this case of changing the venue in which 
a prisoner is to be tried. If the scenes 
that were enacted under the Act of 
1882 are to be repeated, and if unfor- 
tunate people from Connemara are to be 
brought up for trial, I, for my part, 
shall not regard it as of any advantage 
to disturb the safeguard which is at 
present thrown over the liberty of these 
people in the shape of the complex pro- 
cedure which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has described. The obtain- 
ing of changes of venue will be facili- 
tated by doing away with the complex 
machinery to which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has referred, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman will 
see for himself the difficulty of main- 
taining his position in this argument as 
to complex procedure. He must see 
perfectly well! that no argument founded 
on considerations of that kind will be 
sufficient to warrant such an enactment 
as this we are discussing ; therefore, he 
has hinted, and he has done more than 
hint, at some further difficulties of policy 
that stand in the way of the free exer- 
cise of the law as to change of venue. 
He has stated that, apart from this con- 
sideration of complex procedure, there 
are difficulties in the way of a free exer- 
cise of change of venue as it at present 
exists. I invite him to say what 
these difficulties are. I have referred 
him to aparticularcase. Theonly ground 
alleged for change of venue in that 
particular case was the fearthat an impar- 
tial trial could not be had in the venue 
where the trial was originally to take 
place, and the Government have them- 
selves alleged in this very clause that 
the ground on which they seek changes 
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of venue under the machinery provided 
by this Act is because of the fear that 
impartial trials cannot be had. Is this 
allegation a sufficient ground for in- 
creasing the facilities for change of 
venue? Is this the difficulty which has 
to be added to that of complex pro- 
cedure? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has stated that on a previous 
stage of this Bill he dwelt more fully on 
this matter. I regret that I had not the 
opportunity of hearing what the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, for 
what he saysis generally worth hearing; 
but I venture to say that if he did not, 
in reply to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for South Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell), put forward any 
more reasons than those he has briefly 
mentioned to-day, I do not think he 
could have made out any ground for the 
introduction in this Bill of a change of 
venue. Our case isa simple one. The 
Government admit that under the exist- 
ing law they have the power to change 
the venue—that is the case now made 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He has not pointed out a single 
difficulty that exists in the free exercise 
of this power beyond this one difficulty, 
which he describes as complex procedure, 
but which I should describe as a series 
of obstacles most properly thrown in 
the way of this change of venue by the 
Courts of Law, in the discharge of their 
duty of protecting the liberty of the 
subject and of seeing that this extreme 
and extraordinary power is not used to 
oppress people by changing the venue 
from their own part of the country 
and cutting them off from their re- 
sources and from their districts, taking 
them to be tried by persons who are 
strangers to them in every point of 
view, differing from them in language, 
in religion, almost in nationality, and 
alien to them in thought and sympathy. 
I say the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has failed to make out a case 
for this clause. He has failed to show 
that there is any ground for strengthen- 
ing the present law. He has failed to 
show that the present law is defective, 
and on that ground I do not think the 
Government are justified in wantonly 
hampering and overloading the Bill with 
this provision. 

Mr. HOLMES: You must have some 
power of changing venue, and I only 
repeat to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. 
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Healy) that unless an alteration is made 
in the law, it will, in practice, be impos- 
sible to obtain such a change in venue 
in many criminal cases where it may be 
desirable to exercise it. I regret that I 
am not able to answer questions put to 
me as clearly and as satisfactorily as the 
hon. Member (Mr. M. Healy) desires. So 
far as this point is concerned, however, 
it is admitted that we are not now to 
discuss the policy of the clause on the 
Amendment proposed. I would submit, 
therefore, that it will be to the interest 
of all parties for us to go to the considera- 
tion of some Amendment upon which 
there can be something like a profitable 
discussion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I do not think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman need debase himself by say- 
ing that he is not able to give as clear 
and satisfactory answers as might be de- 
sired. For my own part, I think the an- 
swers we receive from him compare most 
favourably with the replies we receive 
from his right hon. Colleague, for he, at 
any rate, is always able to confine him- 
self closely to the point, which other 
Ministers, as we have seen to-day, are 
unable to do. Why, Sir, do we raise 
this point which is now under discussion? 
It is a substantial point. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman says that no 
change of venue in a serious criminal 
case has ever been had; but he seems 
to forget that an Emergency man can get 
the change of venue with the greatest 
facility. The absurdity of the thing is 
that although Emergency men are able 
to obtain a change of venue when they 
desire it, we are not able to do so. Why 
should we not have the same privilege ? 
I agree that it would not be reasonable 
to prolong this discussion; but, at the 
same time, it is necessary to point out 
that on no subsequent Amendment can 
the Oommittee discuss the particular 
point now raised. We have now had an 
answer from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He always does manage 
to give us some answer, but from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary we get no answers at all—we hear 
from him nothing but verbiage. I 
would suggest that the Amendment 
should be withdrawn. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I withdraw 
the Amendment; but, at the same time, 
I must say that I do not consider that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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has given me a satisfactory answer at 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
beg, Sir, to move, in page 3, line 19, to 
amend the clause, by inserting, after 
‘‘ where,” the words “ after the passing 
of this Act.” This Amendment comes, 
I think, with great force now that the 
Government have got the power to obtain 
special juries. In all the cases men- 
tioned in the 4th section you can have a 
special jury, and you can send men for 
trial and have a choice of venue—in 
conspiracy cases, for instance, you can 
send men for trial to the County of 
Dublin. You can try men for conspiracy 
wherever any part of the conspiracy is 
supposed to have taken place, where, in 
fact, the least act of conspiracy is said 
to have taken place. In that particular 
case they have, I will venture to say, 
power to obtain that which, from their 
point of view, will be about the best 
special jury possible to select anywhere. 
I cannot even except the North of Ire- 
land, for I think it would be difficult to 
get 12 men in that part of the country to 
combine in favour of anything that would 
injure the tenant right in their district. 
I do not think you could getthem. But 
I will not occupy more time in moving 
the Amendment than what is necessary 
to enable me to call attention to this— 
that in all cases mentioned here which 
have already occurred where indictments 
have been granted, or the prisoners have 
been conmitted for trial, the Crown has 
deliberately chosen to put the venue in 
a particular place, and take the trial 
before common jurors. A section has 
been passed which enables them to 
change common jurors for special jurors. 
I think it a fair thing to say that the 
retrospective action of the clause should 
be limited in extent. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land yesterday, in reply to a similar 
Motion, asked whether it was proposed 
that there was to be immunity for all 
offences committed before the passing of 
this Act. Nothing of the sort, Sir. The 
Government have a most tremendous 
machinery under the 3rd section for 
punishing everything of that kind, and 
in the 2nd clause they have a radical 
change in the method of trying the of- 
fences. I put it to every Member of the 
Committee whether the change made by 
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the 2nd section, affecting trial by Stipen- 
diary Magistrates, with limited power of 
punishment, is not a much less serious 
change in the procedure in the trial of 
a prisoner than while continuing the 
punishments that the Common Law metes 
out to particular offences, unmitigated in 
the slightest degree, to put a man on 
trial under a change of venue? The 
argument upon which a retrospective 
policy was condemned in regard to the 
2nd clause applies with much greater 
force when we come to speak of change 
of venue. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
19, after ‘‘ where,” insert “after the 
passing of this Act.”—(AMJr. O’ Doherty.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): One of the main principles 
which has guided Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the preparation of this Bill 
has been the conviction that, for some 
time past, it has been impossible in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland to get a fair trial. 
We may be right or we may be wrong 
in that opinion, but we have constantly 
maintained it; we advanced the argu- 
ment on the first and second reading, 
the argument has been replied to, and 
the House has decided that our view 
must prevail. Assuming that we are 
right, and that for some time past it has 
been impossible to obtain fair trials in 
Ireland, it would be manifestly foolish and 
absurd on our part, having regard to the 
general character of the Bill, if we were 
to pass a provision to prevent the appli- 
cation of this clause—by which we hope 
to give fair trial—to the case of a crime 
committed to-morrow, or next week, or 
the week or the day before the Act comes 
into operation, and prever¢ the applica- 
tion of what we consider a fair trial to 
such crime. If there is any basis at all 
for the contention of the Government, 
you should not exclude from the opera- 
tion of this Bill offences which we main- 
tain are now going unpunished by reason 
of this difficulty of obtaining a fair trial. 
We ought to be able to avail ourselves 
of this clause in prosecuting any un- 
punished offenders for crimes recently 
committed, or persons who may commit 
crimes before the Bill becomes law. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
The general policy adopted in passing 
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Bills in this House has always been not 
to make them retrospective. When you 
do make measures retrospective, it is 
desirable that you should have sufficient 
grounds for so doing. Assuming that 
the case the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman refers to were made out; assum- 
ing—which we do not admit—that the 
contention of the Government that it has 
been impossible to obtain fair trials in 
the past is well-founded, and that con- 
victions have not been obtained where 
they ought to have been obtained, is it, 
I ask, advisable to make your Bill not a 
Bill for the prevention of crime, but one 
of vengeance ? Is it advisable, I ask, to 
let a measure of this kind have about it 
a great deal of the spirit of revenge? 
In the answers given from the Front 
Bench opposite, in the course of the last 
week or two, we have heard that crime 
is diminishing in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment take glory for that as if it were 
their doing. They admit that crime 
is diminishing in Ireland. The object 
of all criminal measures is to prevent 
crime—the object of this Criminal Bill 
is to prevent crime—but if crime is dimi- 
nishing in Ireland, that is still another 
reason why you should not make the 
measure retrospective. It is lowering 
the character of the Bill to make it re- 
trospective. I put it on the ground of 
public policy—if you want to prevent 
crime, let the past be past. You will 
find that course of action of much 
greater assistance to you than that you 
propose. To deal with retrospective 
crime you ought to be satisfied with the 
existing procedure, instead of raking up 
the past after this Bill becomes law. It 
is because I think it bad policy to make 
this Bill retrospective, and not because I 
want to protect anyone who may de- 
serve punishment, that I support this 
Amendment. I strongly maintain that 
it is extremely bad policy, wherever it 
can be avoided, to allow a Bill to deal 
with what has already happened. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland says it is impossible to have 
a fair trial in some parts of Ireland. I 
deny the accuracy of that statement ; 
but even if it were a good reason, why 
does he—when his case is that it is im- 
possible to obtain convictions in certain 
parts of Ireland, and in certain parts 
only—make this clause apply retrospec- 
tively to the whole of Ireland? Obviously 
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the course he is taking is inconsistent. 
Some months ago the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman and his Colleague 
attempted to get a conviction against 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and others for advo- 
cating the Plan of Campaign; and 
having failed in that conviction, al- 
though a jury of the County of Dublin 
was employed, and although care was 
taken that none but men of considerable 
substance got upon the jury, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman now de- 
sires, under this clause, to have the 
power to send such a case, say, to the 
County of Antrim. I know the sort of 
jury you would get in the County of 
Antrim very well. Speaking to some- 
one very well acquainted with the feel- 
ing in that county some time ago, I was 
assured that if we were taken to the 
County of Antrim for trial the jurors of 
that county would only be too anxious 
to hang us, whether they had evidence 
against us or not. Those are the sort 
of people to whose tender mercies the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman de- 
sires to have power to send Nationalist 
prisoners tofor trial. I think the state- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is inconsistent with the wording 
of this clause. The clause says— 

‘* Where an indictment for a crime committed 
in a proclaimed district has been found against 
a defendant.” 

If the only cases in which a change of 
venue is to take place are cases where 
crime has been committed in a pro- 
claimed district, it is evident that you 
cannot properly give a retrospective 
action to this clause. [ respectfully 
submit that crime committed in a pro- 
claimed district is not crime committed 
in a district that is not now proclaimed. 
If that is so, it would seem as if this 
Amendment is not necessary at all. But 
in the discussion of the Ist and 2nd 
clauses we found that the words ‘“‘ com- 
mitted in a proclaimed district”’ meant 
committed in a district that might after- 
wards be proclaimed. That interpreta- 
tion seemed to me an abuse of the Eng- 
lish language, and if the point were to 
be raised in an English Court of Law I 
have not the slightest doubt that that 
would be the view taken by the Judge. 
We should not trouble ourselves about 
it, because we should know that the 
monstrous construction put upon the 
words by the Treasury Bench would 
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not be confirmed by the Court. But 
there is a great difference between 
Courts of Law in England and Ireland. 
There is a familiar likeness between the 
Courts of Law, and the individuals pre- 
siding in them, in Ireland now and those 
you had in England some 300 years ago. 
I have not the slightest doubt that in 
the Irish Courts the precise reading of 
this clause which we hear on the Trea- 
sury Bench will be held. It is that 
which has rendered it necessary to move 
this Amendment. The Amendment would 
have been perfectly unnecessary but for 
the lead given by the Treasury Bench to 
those who will have to administer this 
Act. I think this Amendment should 
be inserted in the Bill to show that the 
measure must be administered in Ire- 
land as it would be in England or in 
any other civilized community. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
The analysis of crime in Ireland for the 
past six months shows that the number 
of cases to which this clause could be 
applied must be exceedingly small. The 
number of prisoners at the Winter As- 
sizes would have conferred on the Go- 
vernment a power practically analogous 
to that sought for in this section. It 
would have enabled them to take cri- 
minals from Munster to Cork, from 
Leinster to Dublin, and from Ulster to 
Belfast. Under that arrangement, the 
Government once a-year are enabled to 
change the venue of trials, and therefore 
we have practically a clear slate up to 
the last Winter Assizes in December 
last, and we are only concerned with 
offences committed since the last Winter 
Assizes, and these, owing to the almost 
complete absence of crime in Ireland, 
are few in number. The question of 
this clause being retrospective, therefore, 
is not of importance in regard to the 
number of cases that are likely to come 
under it; but the principle involved is 
avery serious matter, because, as my 
hon. Friend has said, it practically re- 
verses the whole of the policy of previous 
legislation, which has been to make Acts 
of Parliament apply to cases arising 
after those Acts were passed, and not to 
anything of a retrospective character. 
Of course, the argument of the Govern- 
ment in reply to that is that this is a 
mere matter of procedure; that they 
create no new offences; and that it would 
be absurd to except from the operation 
of the improved procedure any offences, 
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whether committed before the 

of the Act or not, and to prevent this 
improved procedure from being availed 
of for the purpose of bringing criminals 
to justice. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland has very properly put the case 
of a crime that might be committed the 
week or even the very day before the 
passing of the Act. He says it would 
be absurd to rely on the old broken- 
down judiciary in Ireland for the prose- 
cution of a person for such a crime; but 
that is not a fair argument; because, in 
the case of a crime committed just before 
the passing of the Act, they would not 
have to rely on the old broken-down 
judiciary. They have got, under Clause 3 
of this Act, a most important qualifi- 
cation of the old machinery. They have 
got the power of empannelling a special 
jury in any particular case, and the Com- 
mittee has already refused to declare 
that that power shall be restricted to 
offences committed subsequent to the 
passing of the Act. It is absurd to say, 
therefore, that in agreeing to this Amend- 
ment the Government would be relin- 
quishing the power of punishing offences 
committed before the passing of the Act, 
or that in dealing with those offences 
they would be compelled to fall back 
upon the old procedure. I think that is 
a complete answer to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman upon that point. I 
think we are entitled to an answer from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to the point raised by my hon. and 
learned Friend. I think we ought 
to know whether it is intended to 
deal retrospectively with such cases 
as that in which my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
was concerned. One of the last of the 
cases which may occur prior to the 
passing of this Act is tliat of my hon. 
Friend, and unless this Amendment is 
accepted that case would unquestion- 
ably come within the powers granted by 
this clause. We want an answer from 
the Irish Government upon this point. 
Do they mean to use the powers of this 
clause to obtain against my hon. Friend 
a conviction which they were unable to 
obtain under the old law? They have 
announced that their policy will be to 
administer the Act so as to punish 
offences committed before the passing of 
the Act, and they would be within the 
lines of that policy if they proclaimed 
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the County or the City of Dublin, and 
tried my hon. Friend under this clause. 
They would be within their rights in 
doing that ; but I think all would agree 
with me that a fouler use of a judicial 
process could not be devised than to use 
the machinery placed in their hands by 
this clause in such a way. I do not 
think any fair-minded man will venture 
to suggest for a moment that such a use 
of this power of changing the venue 
would be a fair, or proper, or reason- 
able exercise of that power. That being 
so, I do think that my hon. Friend is 
quite justified in asking the Govern- 
ment to give us some declaration of their 
intention upon that point. Do they 
mean to so misuse and to abuse this 
power of changing the venue as to apply 
it to such a case as that of my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo? 
Do they mean to attempt, by hook or 
by crook, whether by this power of 
changing the venue or not, to obtain 
the conviction they were not able to 
obtain under the old law? Do they 
mean to send my hon. Friend down to 
Belfast, or to Down, or to send him off 
elsewhere, for trial before a special jury ? 
I do think this is a most important 
point. From one point of view I say 
the Amendment is not of vital import- 
ance, because the number of cases it 
would affect are limited ; but as regards 
this course of action generally it is of 
vital importance, and as regards the 
operation of the clause upon my hon. 
Friend it may be of vital importance. I 
do think we are entitled to some decla- 
ration from the Government as regards 
the class of case to which I have re- 
ferred. We are entitled to know whe- 
ther they do or do not intend to use this 
power against my hon. Friend. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY: Before we go to 
a Division upon this Amendment, I wish 
to point out that if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) would give 
some answer on the point now raised 
he would probably save a discussion on 
the next Amendment. I rather in- 
tended to deal with that point on that 
Amendment. With your permission, 
Sir, I would say that if the words ‘‘ after 
the passing of this Act” are inserted 
after the word ‘‘ found,” the two Amend- 
ments will be covered. I think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
fairly interpret what I put forward. He 
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spoke of our wishing to give immunity 
to those offences committed between the 
passing of this Act and a week or a day 
prior to it. I spoke of treating offences 
under this clause so far back as the 
finding of a true bill by the Grand Jury, 
and I should not put such cases in the 
category of offences committed up to 
within a short period of the passing of 
the Act. I referred to cases where the 
Crown had taken proceedings, had gone 
to the Grand Jury, framed an indict- 
ment, and had, perhaps, failed before 
the petty jury. I mentioned that the 
Crown had a special jury to go to. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman deals 
with the matter as though we want to 
prevent all retrospective action what- 
ever under this clause. I only dealt 
with two particular cases. The action 
the Government can take now in re- 
spect of crimes committed before the 
passing of the Act will still be open to 
them. I only object to their taking 
action under this clause in regard to 
eases which they could deal with now, 
but which they will not deal with—in 
reference to which they are refraining 
from taking action until they have this 
Bill. I know they are waiting for this 
measure in some cases. I wish to save 
only cases in which the Crown have 
already taken proceedings; but in no 
way would the proposal save a man who 
has committed an offence between this 
and the passing of the Act. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 128; 
Noes 214: Majority 86.—(Div. List, 
No. 200.) [4.10. p.m. ] 


Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
I wish now to move an Amendment, in 
line 19, after ‘‘ where,” to leave out to 
‘‘or,”’ in line 20, inclusive. My wish is 
to compel the prosecution to make a 
motion for it before they are allowed a 
change of venue. I contend that they 
should be required to make their motion 
to change the venue before they have 
gone to the Grand Jury and had an 
indictment found, even in the future. 
That, I think, is an altered aspect of 
the case. I admit that we have disposed 
of the question as to whether or not the 
clause is to be retrospective. It is tobe 
retrospective; but I say that the Crown 


should be compelled to give justice to a 
defendant. If they want to change the 
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venue, they should move for an order 
for such change before they take a man 
before the Grand Jury. They have no 
right to double the expense of the de- 
fendant, who may have prepared, and in 
all probability will have prepared, to 
meet his accusers in one place, and will 
have in the end to go to another place to 
be tried. Why should the Crown be 
allowed to obtain a change of venue 
after they have taken a prisoner before 
the Grand Jury? It seems to me it 
would involve great hardship if they 
are to be allowed to send a prisoner up 
for trial in one place, and then, when 
the trial has really been entered on 
there, send him elsewhere, after an ap- 
plication to the Court of Queen’s Bench 
to change the venue. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
19, after the word “where,” to leave 
out to the word ‘‘ or,” in line 20, inclu- 
sive.—( Mr. O’ Doherty.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to Se left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): So far as I can understand 
from the hon. Member, he says he moves 
the Amendment on the ground that if an 
indictment is found against a man, and 
after that the venue is changed, the pri- 
soner will be put to a considerable amount 
of expense. In reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber, I would remind him that there is a 
clause in the Bill which provides for the 
payment of expenses. The costs that 
would be incurred by reason of the 
change of venue would be paid under 
that clause. The provision is similar 
to one in the Act of 1882. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
should like to ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland a question upon this 
Amendment. I should like to know 
what opportunity will be allowed to a 
prisoner to appeal to the Court against 
a proposed change of venue from the 
town where he has made his arrange- 
ments to conduct his defence, and 
what time will be allowed him ? 

Mr. HOLMES: It will be observed 
that it is provided in a subsequent part 
of the Bill that after an order is made 
to change the venue an application can 
be made to the Court within a prescribed 
period asking it to alter the decision. 


Mr. O Doherty 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
There is nothing in the first paragraph 
of the clause to describe the procedure, 
If there were, I should say the answer 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has given isa goodone. We think that 
cases of the kind which have been 
already described may arise. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman may say 
that the decision on the last Amendment 
disposed of the question of the retro- 
spective action of the clause, but take 
this case—a man is charged with mur- 
der, an investigation takes place before 
the magistrates and he is returned for 
trial. In the general run of cases there 
is a considerable interval between the 
time a man is returned for trial and the 
time an indictment is found. Is it not 
a monstrous thing that the Government 
—the Executive—having a long interval 
of that kind at their disposal, should 
deliberately wait until an indictment is 
found, and make their application for a 
change of venue at the last moment? 
The result of that would be to put a man 
to unnecessary expense, and possibly to 
prevent his getting those he knows and 
trusts in his own locality to defend him. 
A change of venue at the last moment 
might dislocate all his plansand prepara- 
tions. That being so, are we not reason- 
able in asking that the Crown should 
not be allowed to wait until the last 
moment befere making the application 
for change of venue? Are we not 
reasonable in asking that in, some 
form or other, some check shall be put 
on the Crown? Ifthey make up their 
minds to put this clause in operation, 
should it not be done at some fixed time 
before the trial begins? I do not think 
anything more reasonable than that 
could be proposed, and I do not think 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite has given a satisfactory answer 
to the point. Can any practical difficulty 
arise owing to giving a prisoner due 
notice of change of venue? I do not 
think so, but it seems to me that great 
difficulty may result from the defective 
manner in which this clause has been 
drafted. I do not see that there is any- 
thing in the clause which would prevent 
a Judge sitting under Her Majesty’sCom- 
mission at Assizes from saying if he 
chooses I will go on with the trial. There 
is nothing in the section which will prevent 
a trial being delayed until a prisoner 
has had an opportunity of taking the 
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Criminal Law 
decision of the Court as to whether the 
order for change of venue is right or 
not. Would it not be reasonable to in- 
sert in the clause some express Proviso 
that pending the trial of this motion— 
pending the hearing of this application 
for change of venue—the trial should not 
proceed? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman may say it is absurd to 
suppose that any Judge would think of 
going on with a trial while a motion of 
thatkind is pending; but strange things 
sometimes happen in Ireland, and for 
myself I have not complete confidence 
in what Irish Judges woulddo. At any 
rate, I desire that precautions should be 
taken against the discretion of the 
Judges. There should be some express 
Proviso preventing any miscarriage of 
justice inserted in the clause itself. 
We say that there is reason to think 
that if the Crown Counsel elected to 
make a change of venue, even on the 
morning of the trial, he would be able 
todoso. There is a final point which 
I wish to mention as regards the incon- 
venience that would result from the 
change of vehue. What is there to 
protect the prisoner from the trial 
taking place at an unreasonable time 
after the venue has been changed? 
There is not a word in the clause to 
provide that any interval should elapse 
between the time when the change of 
venue is ordered and the time when the 
trial commences. We do ask that the 
prisoner should be protected in this re- 
spect. Some Proviso should be intro- 
duced to the effect that a reasonable in- 
terval should elapse between the order 
for the change of venue and the time at 
which the trial is to take place. The 
eases which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land has referred to do not bear on 
this point. I think we ought to have 
some more satisfactory reply from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY : I think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland has made a 
mistake in what he said with reference 
to the costs. I have looked through the 
16th clause, and I think that, whilst it 
clearly provides for the expenses of the 
second trial, it in no way makes pro- 
vision for the expenses incurred by the 
change of venue. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has admitted that 
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for, but has said that they are provided 
for. Now, I point out to him that the 
expenses already incurred are not pro- 
vided for. If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will consent to make it per- 
fectly clear that they will be provided 
for, I will withdraw not only this Amend- 
ment, but my other Amendments down 
to No. 6. 

Mr. HOLMES: What the Crown 
undertakes to pay is the additional cost 
incurred in consequence of the change 
of venue. They could not undertake to 
pay all costs, but only the additional 
costs that arise by reason of the change 
of venue. If we were to pay the costs 
of what have been called the abortive 
proceedings, we should be going further 
than we could be expected to go. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY : I will not press 
the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to move the next Amendment stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy)—namely, in page 3, line 19, to 
leave out ‘‘ a crime,’’ and insert— 

‘* Murder or manslaughter, attempt to murder, 
aggravated crime or violence against a person, 
arson, by statute or Common Law, or firing at 
or into a dwelling house.” 

This is an Amendment which follows 
the precedent of that moved yesterday 
on the previous clause, and it limits the 
classification to which this change of 
venue shall apply to a particular class 
of offences. Whatever ground the Go- 
vernment could urge for refusing to 
assent to such a proposal in respect of 
Clause 3, I think it would be very diffi- 
cult to urge any reason which would be 
accepted by the Committee for refusing 
to agree to it now, because it simply 
applies to Sub-clause 1 of this section 
a definition which the Government have 
themselves declared to be proper and 
reasonable in the case of Sub-clause 2. 
The Government, in drawing Sub-clause 
2, have expressed their view that the 
power to change the venue from Ireland 
to England should not apply, except in 
the particular classification described by 
the Amendment. Now, that being so, 


what possible reason can they urge for 
refusing to limit Sub-clause 1 to the 
same class of offences? I really think, 
Sir, that there will be some difficulty in 
replying to this argument. I could very 
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that in regard to both Sub-clause 1 and 
Sub-clause 2 the number of offences 
would be somewhat extended. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
suggested one offence yesterday which 
might, perhaps, be reasonably included 
in both sub-sections—namely, blowing 
up with dynamite. But we are not at 
present discussing whether a particular 
offence shall or shall not be included in 
the category, but whether it shall be 
limited to a particular class of offence. 
Now, if you admit that Sub-section 2 
must be limited to a particular class of 
offence I think it follows that Sub- 
section 1 must also be so limited. No 
reason exists why you should extend the 
provisions of Sub-clause 1 one jot or 
tittle beyond the limits of Sub-clause 2. 
That is the reason why I press this 
Amendment. I have only to say in 
addition that I think the Government 
have acted very wisely in limiting Sub- 
clause 2 in the manner they have done. 
As I understand it, they have limited 
the sub-section to crimes of what I may 
describe as a non-political character, 
crimes that violate the moral law, and 
which shock persons, no matter what their 
political views may be. They have de- 
clared that it is a proper thing to limit 
Sub-clause 2 in this way, and that it is 
not reasonable or expedient that politi- 
cal offenders should be tried by being 
transferred from Ireland to England. 
If that be so, surely it is also reasonable 
and expedient that political offenders 
should not be transferred from one 
part of Ireland to another. It is not 
an improper thing to ask that the Go- 
vernment should not take powers to try 
political prisoners in Belfast, for instance. 
That would be a far more dangerous and 
improper venue than an English one. 
The principle on which the Government, 
as I understand, have proceeded in re- 
gard to Sub-clause 2 ought to be applied 
also to Sub-clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 19, to leave out the words 
‘*a crime,” and insert the words ‘‘ murder or 
manslaughter, attempt to murder, aggravated 
crime or violence inst a person, arson, by 
statute or Common Law, or firing at or into a 
dwelling house.’’—(Mr. Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘a crime’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 


Mr. Maurice Healy 
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I think I might almost appeal to hon, 
Gentlemen below the Gangway as to 
whether it is necessary to repeat the dis. 
cussion on this Amendment. The argu- 
ments brought forward in support of 
it yesterday are almost the same as those 
which could be used in its favour to-day, 
However, I will answer what the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy) 
has said. The reason for limiting 
what he calls Sub-clause 2 really does 
not apply to Sub-clause 1. That which 
has been pointed out by my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) is really an ex- 
ceptional matter. The change of venue 
from one county to another, both in 
England and Ireland, when it has been 
applied under the old procedure, has 
been applied to all indictable offences, 
and it is not necessary to alter that 
practice now. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): We 
are always ready to accept, if it be 
possible to do so, any suggestion from 
the Attorney General for England (Sir 
Richard Webster), because he always 
states a case fairly; but we do feel it 
necessary to press this Amendment. I 
cannot conceive why the Government 
should decline to limit this particular 
sub-section to the same offences as those 
to which they limit Sub-section 2. I 
think I might appeal to the common 
sense of any Member of the Committee 
to say that the Old Bailey in London 
would be a far more impartial tribunal 
than a jury headed by Justice Lawson 
or Justice O’Brien. An English Court 
would probably be presided over by 
a Judge like Justice Stephen; and I 
would draw attention to the fact that 
when an Irishman, who was tried before 
Justice Stephen for a dynamite offence, 
and who was sentenced to 20 years’ 
penal servitude, was asked whether he 
had anything to say as to why sentence 
should not be pronounced, he said he 
had to thank the Judge for the fair and 
impartial trial which had been accorded 
to him. Ido not think that any such 
episode ever occurred in an Irish Court, 
and I do not think that any prisoner in 
Ireland could, with any sense of decency 
or fitness, thank an Irish Judge for the 
protection accorded to him. I would 
also remind the Committee of the feel- 
ing which exists in the North of Ire- 
land. Prejudice has been created against 
us in the English Metropolis by the 
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libels which have been circulated by the 
London Press. But judging from the 
conversations one hears in railway car- 
riages, and so.on, the people of London 
would be looked upon by us as angels 
compared with those in the North of 
Ireland. If, therefore, it is necessary to 
exclude from the constituents of the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
in London the trial of certain offences, 
it would be necessary to exclude them 
also from jurors in the North of Ire- 
land. This becomes doubly necessary 
when you have trials by jurors who 
would really be grand jurors. The 
position is this—you are sending to the 
jury men who, in addition to being 
5 ae, he are bitter anti-Nationalists, 
and whose every verdict may put money 
into their own pockets. I cannot see 
how the Government, having applied 
this limitation to Sub-section 2, can now 
refuse to apply it to the Ist sub-section. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 231; 
Noes 130: Majority 101.—(Div. List, 
No. 201.) [4.45 p.m. ] 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.), 
in moving as an Amendment, in page 3, 
line 20, to leave out the words ‘“‘or a 
defendant has been committed for trial 
for such crime,”’ said, that he thought it 
was only reasonable that an indictment 
should be found against a defendant in 
the locality where the crime was said to 
have been committed before there was a 
change of venue. It seemed to him that 
defendants were at least entitled to that 
protection, and he hoped therefore that 
the Government would accede to the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
20, to leave out the words ‘‘ or a defend- 
ant has been committed for trial for such 
crime.” —(Mr. 7’. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I agree that an indictment may, 
in some cases, be found before there 
is a change of venue; but the adoption 
of this Amendment would necessitate 
the finding of an indictment in all cases 
in the county where the offence was com- 
mitted, and to that I could not consent. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: The observations 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would apply equally to cases where the 
change of venue is from Ireland to Eng- 
land, as to cases where the change of 
venue is from one county in Ireland to 
another. I must say I think that if men 
are to be brought for trial from Ireland 
to England, the least guarantee we can 
have for the fairness of such a proceed- 
ing is, that the indictment should be first 
found by an irish Grand Jury. I would 
ask the Government whether they intend, 
in the case of English trials, that Grand 
Juries shall find the bills in Ireland ? 


No reply being given to the question, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.), 


in moving as an Amendment in page 3, 
line 22, after ‘‘ Assize,”’ to insert ‘‘other 
than a Winter Assize,” said: The Go- 
vernment have already the power to 
change the venue, for the purposes of 
the Winter Assizes, to any town in the 
same province wherein the crime was 
committed. In the exercise of that power 
they have, for the convenience of the 
counsel engaged in the cases, brought 
unfortunate people, together with the 
witnesses to be called on these trials, 
from Waterford to Dublin, a distance of 
200 miles. Having got this extraordi- 
nary power to change the venue at the 
Winter Assizes, what more do you 
want? You can hold the Winter As- 
sizes in any county of a province that 
you please; and, being able to do that 
already, it seems quite unnecessary, 
even for your own purposes, to take the 
additional power which this clause would 
confer upon the Government. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
22, after the word ‘‘Assize,”’ to insert 
the words ‘other than a Winter As- 
size.”’—( Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormgs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The power proposed to be con- 
ferred upon the Government by this 
clause as it now stands is necessary, be- 
cause it might happen that the town 
fixed upon for holding the Winter As- 
sizes is peculiarly unsuitable for the trial 
Belfast, for in- 
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stance, might be the town for the Winter 
Assize; and not only has the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself said that 
particular cases should not be allowed 
to remain for trial in Belfast; but I, 
myself, have said that if I had had the 
power to prevent it, I would not have 
allowed a particular case to have been 
tried in Belfast. The same thing may 
be said as to the trial of particular cases 
in the county of Tyrone and other coun- 
ties. As there may thus be cases in 
which it is not desirable thattrials should 
take place at the Winter Assize town 
appointed for a province I must resist 
the Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There are two 
ways in which the difficulty raised by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
may be met. One is not to make Bel- 
fast a Winter Assize town, and the other 
is that if you do make it a Winter As- 
size town, and it is undesirable to try a 
particular case there, you should then 
postpone the trial of that case to the 
ordinary gaol delivery in the spring. 
Or you might before December obtain 
an order for a change of venue from the 
Queen’s Bench Division, and then you 
will not be troubled by the provisions of 
the law with respect to the Winter As- 
sizes and gaol delivery. I would sub- 
mit with confidence to any Tory Mem- 
ber opposite that if you group the five 
counties of a particular province into 
one county for the purposes of a Winter 
Assize, that gives you all the change of 
venue you want. I ask, therefore, why 
is this further provision for a change of 
venue wanted? The reply is, that there 
may be some cases which might not be 
properly triable in a particular county. 
To that I answer—‘‘ Why, then, try 
them in that county ?”’ 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The very case to which the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land has referred is in direct contraven- 
tion of his argument against this Amend- 
ment. He evidently alluded to the case 
of the Walkers, when he said that if it 
had been in his power he would not 
have had them tried at Belfast. But 
they were, in fact, tried at Armagh, and 
not at Belfast. Moreover, they were 
tried at the Spring Assizes, and it was 
because they were tried at the Spring, 
and not at the Winter Assizes that there 
was not the power to change the venue. 
Now, what does the right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman mean? He means 
this—that the Government contem- 
plate a state of things arising in Ire. 
land under which such will be the state 
of turmoil and excitement—that in a 
whole province there will not be a single 
spot ‘lem it will be safe to try a pri- 
soner. That is what the argument of 
the Government comes to. Therefore, 
it amounts to this—that the Government 
have so little confidence, even in their 
special jury system and their right of 
unlimited ‘‘stand-bye,” that they now 
declare they anticipate a state of things 
will arise in Ireland under which they 
cannot rely on being able to try pri- 
soners in any county of the province in 
which the offence is said to have been 
committed. Instead of limiting their 
Bill to what, from their point of view, 
may be its legitimate objects, they are, in 
fact, seeking to extend it to all cases. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 120; 
Noes 230: Majority 110.—(Div. List, 
No. 202.) [5.10 p.a. ] 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork), in 
moving as an Amendment, in page 3, 
line 23, after ‘‘ county ”’ to leave out the 
words ‘‘or borough,” said, the clause as 
it stands is without meaning; it is even 
nonsensical. In the boroughs of Ire- 
land there never has arisen the smallest 
necessity for a change of venue. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site will, I am sure, bear me out in this 
—that from time out of mind, whatever 
may have been the state of things in the 
counties of Ireland, there has always 
been the greatest peace and- quietness in 
the boroughs. In a great, number of 
eases during recent years the Judges in 
boroughs have been presented with 
white gloves, in consequence of there 
being no prisoners for them to try. I 
am sure that if we had a list of the in- 
stances in which this has occurred the 
Committee would be astonished at the 
small amount of crime or disorder which 
has existed in these boroughs. That 
being so, and such being the state of 
things existing in the case of the Irish 
boroughs, what is the necessity for 
branding these places, which are always 
so free from crime, with this disgraceful 
imputation—that the Crown cannot trust 
their juries to do justice in criminal 
cases. Or, why should the Govern- 
ment say that they find it necessary 
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to have a change of venue in order 
to get a fair trial? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland will not deny 
the facts I have stated; nor will he 
contest this further fact, that the Exe- 
cutive Government of Ireland have 
such a high opinion of, and so much 
confidence in, the jurors of Irish bo- 
roughs, that they always resort to those 
boroughs when they want to get an im- 
partial trial. Itis one of the constant 
complaints of the jurors of the City of 
Cork, that while the Winter Assizes 
Act enables the Government to fix trials 
where they choose, they have invariably 
selected the jurors of the City of Cork 
for discharging the functions of jurors 
for the whole province of Munster. 
They have, in fact, transferred to the 
jurors of Cork the criminal work of the 
whole of Munster at the Winter Assizes. 
That being the opinion which the Go- 
vernment entertain of these jurors, why 
should a slur be cast on them by saying 
that the Government think it necessary 
to ask Parliament for power to remove 
trials from boroughs. I think the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
will have great difficulty in defend- 
ing this provision, or in showing 
that there is any reason for extending 
to boroughs the provisions which are 
applicable to counties. I must say, how- 
ever, that I have placed this Amend- 
ment on the Paper without any great 
anticipation of its being agreed to; for 
the attitude which the Government have 
assumed seems to render it very impro- 
bable that they will assent to any Amend- 
ment proposed from this quarter of the 
Committee. But, as the Representative 
of an important Irish Borough, I did 
not think it right to let the occasion pass 
without protesting against the imputa- 
tion cast on the boroughs of Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
23, to leave out the words, ‘‘or Borough.” 
—(Mr. Maurice Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
‘or Borough’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I admit that what the hon. 
Member has said about the jurors in 
boroughs is generally true. He has said 
that in his experience he has never 
known of any necessity arising for a 
change of venue from boroughs. But I 
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can tell him of a case within the last 10 
months in which it was desirable to have 
a change of venue from a borough. I 
allude to the case of the Borough of 
Belfast. There was extreme excitement 
there within the period I have named; 
and I was told by the Crown Solicitor 
that it was impossible to get convictions 
in certain cases. I should have been 
very glad if the power to change the 
venue given by this clause had then ex- 
isted, and could then have been used 
with reference to the borough of Belfast. 
Under these circumstances, I cannot 
assent to the Amendment; but must 
— to the present provisions of the 

ill. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I main- 
tain that there is no necessity for this 
provision. In the case of Quarter Ses- 
sions, it is always in the power of the 
Crown to say—‘‘ We won’t prosecute at 
Quarter Sessions. We will have the 
case sent to the Assizes;’’? and when 
this is done, the County Court Judge 
always sends the case to the Assizes. 
But, if he were to refuse to accede to the 
application of the Crown Solicitor, the 
Attorney General can enter a nolle pro- 
sequi, have the case reheard, and have 
it sent either to the Winter or other As- 
sizes. The case cited by the Attorney 
General for Ireland as an argument 
against meis an argument in my favour. 
If he thinks that a Borough Court of 
Quarter Sessions is not a proper tribunal 
for the trial of any case, let him give 
directions to his subordinates that such 
a case should be sent to the Assizes, and 
tried there. 


Question put. 

The Committee diwvided:—Ayes 215; 
Noes 111: Majority 104.—(Div. List, 
No. 203.) [5.30 p.m. ] 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Chairman left the 
Chair to report Progress; Committee 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bi11 38.] 
(Mr. William McDonald, Mr. Arthur O'Connor, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Chance, Mr. Clancy.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I wish to ask if the Govern- 


2Z2 








ment have any objection to the second 
reading of this Bill being taken, not 
now, but at an early date, with a view 
to the probability of the Government 
Bill on the same subject not being 
brought on, or not being taken up in 
time to be passed this Session. The 
Act of 1880 will expire at the end of 
this year, or at the end of the then next 
Session of Parliament. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that some Act on 
the subject should be passed—| ‘‘ Order, 
order!’ |—I am only making an inquiry 
as to the intentions of the Government. 
This Bill is founded on the lines— 
[‘* Order, order!’ } 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to discuss the Bill. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I may 
say that this Bill was only circulated 
this morning. I have not yet had time 
to read it, and I cannot, therefore, say 
what course the Government will take 
with respect to it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Will 
the Government allow the Bill to be 
read a second time, if they find that 
they cannot proceed in the present 
Session with their own measure? 
[ ‘* Order, order !”’] 


[No reply. | 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
23rd June. 


MOTION. 
—— Qe 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 8) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Borough of Burnley, the 
Urban Sanitary District of Folkestone, the 
Local Government District of Garw and 
Ogmore, the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Newport (Mon.) Union, and the Borough of 
Stafford, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Long 
and Mr. Ritchie. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 286.] 


House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o’clock. 


Mr, Arthur O'Connor 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 9th June, 1887. 





MINUTES.] — Pvustic Bitts — Committee — 
Smoke Nuisance Abatement (Metropolis) 
(43), discharged. 

Third Reading — Hyde [Lark Corner (New 
Streets) * (79), and passed. 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT 
(METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 
(No. 43.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee read. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL said, he had been requested by 
the Government to postpone the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill, and of course 
he had no alternative but to comply with 
that request. The Bill was read a 
second time on the 9th of May, the Com- 
mittee was then put off to this day at 
the request of the Government, and now 
a further postponement was asked for. 
The Government having assented to the 
second reading, he had noright to 
assume that they were in the least 
opposed to the objects of the Bill, and 
it was only a question of the way and 
the machinery by which those objects’ 
should be attained. 

Eart BROWNLOW said, that on the 
part of the Government he had to thank 
the noble Lord. The fact was the Bill 
dealt with a matter of great importance, 
and, having quite lately assumed the 
responsibility of representing the Home 
Office in that House, he hed to ask the 
noble Lord in charge of the Bill to give 
him a little time to master the facts of 
the case and the questions that were in- 
volved. 

Order discharged; House to be in 
Committee on Monday next. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 9th June, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Birts— Second Reading — 
Conveyancing (Scotland) Acts Amendment * 
(27 


? 

















Trish Land 


Committce—Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
(217] [Fifteenth Night}—x.r. 

Considered as Third Reading—Trusts 
(Scotland) Act (1867) Amendment * [225]; 
Municipal Corporations Acts (Ireland) Amend- 
ment (No. 2) [176], and passed. 

ProvisionaL Orver Brrts—Report—Water * 
{250}; Local Government (No. 2)® [261]; 
Local Government (Poor Law) (No. 3)* 
[260]; Local Government (Gas) * [259]. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—p — 

NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES — 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
—THE FISHERY DISPUTES—A NEW 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What progress has been made 
towards a settlement of the Anglo- 
American Fisheries disputes since the 
despatch of the Marquess of Salisbury’s 
proposals of the 24th March ; whether 
it is correct, as reported in 7'he Times of 
Saturday last, that the Canadian Govern- 
ment has, on the advice of the Imperial 
Government, agreed to propose the 
appointment of a new Fishery Commis- 
sion, to meet a Commission to be ap- 
pointed by the United States; and, 
whether, in the event of such an ar- 
rangement being arrived at, it is in- 
tended that the Imperial Government 
shall be represented by Special Com- 
missioners ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No reply has been re- 
ceived to the proposals of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and it would be premature 
to announce what course may be taken. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not answered the 
latter part of his Question. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
information which would enable them 
to say whether the statement is correct. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — MISCONDUCT 
OF AN “EMERGENCY MAN.” 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.), asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he has re- 
ceived any affidavits to sustain the 
allegation that an emergency man named 
Denis Lynch, engaged at the eviction of 
a tenant named Barrett, at Monkstown, 
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County Cork, while under the influence 
of drink, presented a revolver at a 
number of women in Barrett’s house, 
though no resistance was being offered 
to the eviction; and, if so, what steps 
the Executive will order in the matter ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, he had received affidavits on this 
subject since answering a Question pre- 
viously put by the hon. Member. As 
regarded the concluding portion of the 
Question, he had nothing to add to the 
reply he gave the hon. Member before. 

Mr. HOOPER: Does the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman remember stating 
in this House, three weeks since, that 
the police could find no information to 
justify these allegations, though it is 
stated in one of the affidavits made by 
the tenant’s wife that she informed the 
Head Constable that the man was guilty 
of this conduct, and that she was able 
to sustantiate these charges on oath ? 
Under these circumstances, will the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman warn 
his subordinates not to deceive this 
House by giving false information in 
these matters ? 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, the 
answer he gave on a previous occasion 
was that the proper course for the 
parties who were aggrieved to pursue 
was to proceed by warrant. 

Mr. HOOPER: If the Head Con- 
stable was aware that the woman had 
stated that this man was guilty of this 
conduct, was it not his duty to suggest 
the proper course for the woman to 
pursue ? 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, he 
was not aware whether the Head-Con- 
stable did so or not; but it was no part 
of their duty to give advice on such 
matters. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—GLEBE 
LAND PURCHASERS. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true that the 
Land Commission in Ireland has lately 
instituted proceedings for arrears against 
several of the glebe land purchasers ; 
and, whether, if so, he will cause these 
proceedings to be suspended until the 
Government are in a position to stato 
what measure they intend to introduce 
for the relief of these men? 


Commission. 
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Besides these, thore is the 


SECRETARY (Colonel K1nc-Harman) | Ranger’s lodge and the grounds attached 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) | to it, 16 acres and 28 perches. This is 
said: It is the fact that the Land Com- | held by Lady Mayo, widow of the late 


missioners have been obliged to com- 
mence proceedings for the recovery of 
arrears due by certain glebe purchasers. 
The Government are extremely anxious 
not to press unduly upon such purchasers 
in hard cases; but they can hold out no 
hope of any remission of the debt due to 
the State. The subject of the glebe pur- 
chasers is under consideration ; and the 
Government will be prepared to make a 
statement with regard to it by the time 
when the Irish Land Law Bill, now 
being considered in ‘‘ another place,” is 
introduced into this House. 

Mr. DILLON said, the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would not answer the 
point of his Question, which was this— 
proceedings were now in progress against 
certain of these glebe purchasers, piling 
costs upon them, and threateriing them 
with evictions for sums which they were 
not able to pay; and what he wanted to 
know was, whether the Government 
would not consider the desirability of 
suspending these proceedings until such 
time as they were placed in possession 
of the measures of relief? 

Cotoyet KING-HARMAN said, the 
action of the Land Commissioners must, 
of course, be guided by the circumstances 
of each case. In hard cases they will, no 
doubt, suspend proceedings, so far as 
they justly can, pending the promised 
statement of the Government. 


GREENWICH PARK. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
If he will state the total area of Green- 
wich Park ; from how much of the Park 
the public are excluded, and for what 
purposes ; whether any individual makes 
any profit from any of such parts of the 
Park; and, whether he will state the 
quantity of land used with the Ranger’s 
House; by whom the land is actually 


Earl of Mayo, as a “ grace and favour” 
residence. No individual makes any 
profit on any part of the Park. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
any portion of the last mentioned 16 
acres was sub-let? He was informed 
that this was the case. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not think 
that was the case; but he would make 
inquiries into the subject. 


HARBOUR LOANS—MEMORANDUM OF 
BOARD OF TRADE, 1886. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
lay upon the Table of the House Board 
of Trade Memorandum of 5th March, 
1886, also Letter of 19th of same month, 
referred to in Treasury Minute of 4th 
May, on Harbour Loans, recently pre- 
sented to the House, and any corres- 
pondence with Board of Trade respecting 
said Minute ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I will consult the Board of 
Trade, and if they do not object, I shall 
not oppose a Motion for a Return of the 
Memorandum of March 5, 1886, and of 
the Board of Trade Letter to the Trea- 
sury of the 19th of the same month; but 
as the recent Treasury Minute about 
Harbour Loans embodied the results of 
a conference between the various De- 
partments concerned, I see no object in 
laying subsequent correspondence on the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, his point was 
whether the Board of Trade did not 
think that the collateral security asked 
by the Treasury should be dispensed 
with in certain cases ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he thought the 
hon. Member would find the Board of 
Trade’s view expressed in a letter which 
he had evidently full knowledge of, and 
which was referred to as the letter of 





held; and under what conditions as | 


tenant or otherwise ? 


the 19th of March. 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. | CEYLON—DOCK ACCOMMODATION AT 


Pitunxet) (Dublin University): The 
total area of Greenwich Park is 185 
acres and 24 perches. The public are 


COLOMBO. 
Str ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Secretary of State 


excluded from 1 acre 3 roods 29 perches, | for the Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s 


occupied by the Royal Observatory; 15 
acres 2 roods 1 perch of deer enclosure ; 
1 acre 2 roods 18 perches of nursery 
gardens ; and 3 roods 25 perches for the 





Government, in considering the question 
of dock accommodation in Indian waters, 
have received any Reports on the capa- 
bilities of the Colombo Harbour for the 
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construction of docks suitable for the 
largest ironclads; whether the central 
position of Colombo for vessels from all 
parts of the Indian seas, together with 
the completion of the Colombo Break- 
water, and the recent vote by the Ceylon 
Legislature of a sum of money for the 
defences of the port, have been con- 
sidered in reference to this question ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would be disposed to grant a subsidy, 
or afford any other encouragement to a 
Company providing the funds for such a 
urpose ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotianp) (Hampstead): A Re- 
port has been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government from Sir James Coode, who 
designed the Colombo Breakwater, as to 
the special suitability of constructing a 
graving dock fit to receive Her Majesty’s 
ships at Colombo. For this purpose it 
is considered highly desirable that the 
harbour should be completed by the 
construction of a northern arm, which 
has for the present been postponed. 
The new defences about to be constructed 
at Colombo have not been decided on 
with reference to the proposed graving 
dock; but will, of course, be of advan- 
tage to that project. An offer, on be- 
half of Her Majesty’s Government, to 
aid in the construction of the graving 
dock was referred to the Governor of 
Ceylon last November, and was com- 
municated by the Governor at the end of 
December to the Colombo Chamber of 
Commerce, but nothing further has been 
done in the matter at present; and my 
Predecessor, writing in January last, 
told the Governor that, while still 
awaiting a reply to the despatch of 
November, he considered that the ques- 
tion of the completion of harbour works 
and the construction of a graving dock 
must be postponed till the Colonial 
Revenue could better afford this and 
other public works. Pending the re- 
ceipt of a reply from the Governor, I 
can express no opinion as to whether the 
proposed scheme can be entrusted to a 
private Company; but, in such case, no 
guarantee could be given by the Colonial 
Government. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) 
COMMISSION, 


INQUIRY 
1887—COMPOUND 


RATING OF OCCUPIERS. 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing paragraph in the Report of the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Inquiry Commis- 
sion, 1887, page 12 :— 

“Tt might be supposed that in these congested 
districts the majority of the occupiers are rated 
under £4, and are not liable, therefore, for the 
payment of poor rates, It was stated in evi- 
dence, however, that a custom prevails in some 
of these western unions of joining together a 
certain number of small occupiers, valued seve- 
rally under £4, as tenant ‘in Oo.’ on the rent 
roll. Thus, although they occupy distinct hold- 
ings, the aggregate value of the ‘Co.’ tenancy 
is raised to above £4, and the landlord is able to 
evade his liability for the entire of the poor rate 
which he would have to pay if the ratings were 
separate. We found other cases, noticeably on 
the property of Lord Sligo, where no reduction 
in respect of poor rates was allowed in the rent 
to tenants above £4, and where the tenants 
valued below that amount were also obliged to 
pay all rates. This arrangement appears to be 
opposed to the principle of the Act of Parlia- 
ment; and, although it is a fact that in some 
cases the rent has been reduced by the Land 
Commissioners in consequence, still, as rates 
have a tendency to rise in these years of depres- 
sion, it is likely that the tenant, whose rent was 
reduced some years ago, will bear an undue 
share of public taxation ;’’ 
and, whether the Government propose 
to take any steps with a view of protect- 
ing the tenants from these alleged con- 
traventions of law by certain land- 
lords ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet): As my atten- 
tion has been particularly called to this 
matter, the hon. Gentleman will allow 
me to answer it. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I would remind 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that the Chief Secretary stated that when 
any question of policy arose he would 
himself answer. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, 
Colonel King-Harman. 


Several Irish Memsers (to Mr. J. E. 
Ellis): Go on. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Cotone. KING-HARMAN: Where 
tenants in Ireland are rated under £4 the 
landlord cannot throw upon them the 
obligation of paying any portion of the 
poor rates, and if the landlord on any 
pretext attempts to contravene this pro- 
vision, I am advised that the existing 
law is sufficient to protect the tenants ; 
nor can the landlord evade his legal 
obligation by joining together a number 


order! 
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of occupiers who are rated severally 
under £4. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, whether the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was not aware 
that in Glenbeigh and other places the 
landlords had most shamefully evaded 
their legal obligations in this respect ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
was not aware that any such charge was 
made in the case of Glenbeigh. He was 
only aware of its having been made 
with regard to Galway, and, he believed, 
in some parts of County Mayo. He 
never heard of the matter before with 
regard co Glenbeigh; but he would in- 
quire, and give the hon. Gentleman 
what information he could obtain. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) inquired, whether the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was not 
aware that the practice prevailed on the 
estates of Lord Bantry, Mr. Rowland 
Winn, and on several other estates in 
the South of Ireland; and, whether, as 
a landlord, he (Colonel King-Harman) 
did not know as a fact that the practice 
was common in [reland? 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, whether there 
were no means of bringing these land- 
lords to justice, if it could be proved that 
they had been guilty of these illegal 
acts ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) replied that if the hon. Member 
would put him in possession of any cir- 
cumstances which he thought would be 
a foundation for legal action, he would 
very carefully consider the statement 
put before him and would give an answer 
upon it; but he certainly could not an- 
swer an abstract question of this kind, 
of which no Notice had been given. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked, whether the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would be good enough to look 
over the records of the Local Government 
Board, and to see the Report which was 
made before the Commissioners in the 


case of 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE EVIC- 
TIONS AT BODYKE. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 


Colonel King-lTarman 
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descriptions in Zhe Pall Mall Gazetie of 
the evictionsat Bodyke, and in particular 
to the statement that one of the bailiffs 
more than once threw his crowbar 
through an opening made in the walls 
of the houses, regardless of the fact that 
there were women and children inside ; 
whether these men are men of respect- 
able character ; or, if not, whether they 
are in any, and how many, cases convicts 
or ex-convicts who have been in prison 
for various crimes; whether these men 
are employed by the Sheriffs or by the 
landlords’ agents ; and, whether, in any 
case, he will order that they shall be 
kept under more effective control, in 
order to prevent murder from being 
added to the other horrors of the evic- 
tions ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I have been unable to obtain the 
information necessary to answer this 
Question, owing to the short Notice 

iven. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I shall repeat 
the Question, and I desire to put it to 
the Chief Secretary, and not to the 
Under Secretary. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES CONVENTION 
1882—THE EAST COAST DRIFT NET 
FISHERIES. 


Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether any 
further communication has been re- 
ceived from the Belgian Government 
relative to the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the North Sea Fisheries Con- 
vention of 1882, with the view of pre- 
venting a recurrence of the depredations 
on the East Coast Drift Net Fisheries; 
and, if not, whether he will direct Her 
Majesty’s Representative at Brussels to 
urge the Belgian Government to co- 
operate with Her Majesty’s Government, 
in order to give effect to the suggestions 
contained in the recommendations of the 
Committee appointed by the President 
of the Board of Trade in December 
last ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fgreusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been in communication with 
that of Belgium on the subject ever 
since the Repor of the Board of Trade 
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Committee has been received. The 
Belgian Government have cordially en- 
tertained suggestions for the better pre- 
vention of infringements of the Conven- 
tion; and Her Majesty’s Government 
will not fail to support the chief recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND)—ARTERIAL 
DRAINAGE — THE BARROW VALLEY 
AND THE BANN DRAINAGE) — THE 
SUBVENTION OF £50,000. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the Government 
have yet decided as to the particular 
mode in which the £50,000 proposed to 
be taken for public works in Ireland is 
to be expended; and, whether, in view 
of the immense damage annually caused 
by floods in the valley of the Barrow, 
in insalubrity induced thereby, the im- 
possibility of properly draining such 
places at Portarlington, and other 
centres of population, and the strong re- 
presentations made by a series of Com- 
missions and other authorities on the 
subject, he will cause arrangements to 
be forthwith made for carrying out a 
general scheme for dealing with the main 
channel of the Barrow, from Mountmel- 
lick to Carlow, in the present summer ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
also asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
with reference to the disposal of the 
£50,000 to be given to Irish works, and 
to his statement that the Government 
would at once direct the necessary sur- 
veys to be made, in order to enable them 
to decide how far they could carry out 
the recommendations of the Irish Public 
Works Commission in regard to arterial 
drainage. Is he aware that two Govern- 
ment surveys have been made as to the 
Bann drainage, that two Royal Commis- 
sions have reported in favour of the 
work, and is it intended to make a third 
survey of the Bann now ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): With regard to the 
Question of the hon. Member for East 
Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor), the greater 
portion of the £50,000 will be devoted 
to the development of arterial drainage 
in Ireland. It is the intention of the 
Government to undertake at once the 
surveys recommended by the Royal 
Commission as a preliminary to the 
establishment of Conservancy Boards 
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and the execution and maintenance of 
drainage works in the several river 
basins. In addition to this, we shall 
proceed with the execution of such 
works upon the rivers specially men- 
tioned in the Reference to the Royal 
Commission, and of which the Barrow 
is one, as can be carried out without 
legislation, pending the introduction of 
a measure giving effect to the principal 
recommendations of the Commission 
next Session. In the present state of 
Business it would be impracticable to 
legislate on the subject this year; but 
the Government are in communication 
with the Royal Commissioners, who are 
at present in Ireland; and I can assure 
the hon. Member that there will be no 
delay in commencing such operations as 
can be undertaken with our present 
powers, and, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, can be advantageously exe- 
cuted in the present year. As it seems 
unlikely that the whole £50,000 can be 
devoted to drainage works during the 
year, we propose to spend about £4,000 
on works on the West Coast, commenced 
or contemplated by the Piers and Roads 
Commissioners appointed under the Re- 
lief Act of last year. A sum of £5,000 
will also be devoted to promoting the 
improvement of the breed of cattle and 
horses in Ireland, which is seriously de- 
teriorating ; and the Government will 
avail themselves of the agency of the 
Royal Dublin Society in giving effect to 
that purpose. With reference to the 
Question of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy), the shortness of the Notice has 
prevented my consulting the Royal Com- 
missioners, on whose Report we are 
acting in instituting the proposed sur- 
vey, with regard to it. The Government 
accept the opinion of the Royal Com- 
mission as to the desirability of further 
drainage operations on the Bann, and 
the nature of the work to be undertaken. 
The real difficulty in the case of the 
Bann lies in the variety of authorities 
whose concurrence is necessary, and in 
passing the requisite legislation. In 
any case, however, it will be necessary 
to prepare a detailed scheme for carry- 
ing out the plans of the Commissioners 
before work can be begun. The prin- 
cipal object of the proposed surveys is 
the delimitation of the catchment basins 
of the several rivers, with the view to the 
establishment of Conservancy Boards. 
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This will be necessary in the case of the 
Bann, as in that of other rivers. 

- Mr. T. M. HEALY asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman could state how much 
of the £50,000 would be spent on the 
drainage of the Bann? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was not at 
present in a position to give the infor- 
mation asked for. He expected a reply 
from the Commissioners, and as soon as 
he received it he would communicate 
with the hon. and learned Member, and 
let him know the precise amount which 
would be expended on the drainage of 
the Bann. 

Mr. P. McDONALD (Sligo, N.) wished 
to know if any, and how much, of the 
£50,000 would be appropriated to the 
improvement of harbour accommodation 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was not con- 
templated to devote any of the money 
to this purpose, except a portion of the 
£4,000, which it is proposed to devote to 
certain piers, roads, and harbours on the 
West Coast. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGN, 
1885—THE KHEDIVE’S BRONZE STAR. 


Coronet BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the British and Indian Troops, 
and the New South Wales Volunteers, 
employed in the Soudan in 1885, will 
receive the Khedive’s bronze star for 
their services? . 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Her Majesty has approved of 
all the troops (including the Indian 
Contingent and the New South Wales 
Volunteers) who have received medals 
for service in the Soudan in 1884, 1885, 
and 1886 wearing the bronze star which 
His Highness the Khedive is about to 
confer. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) — LORDS LIEUTENANT OF 
COUNTIES. 


Mr. J. ROBERTS (Flint, &c.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Government 
have powerthrough the Lord Chancellor, 
or otherwise if they think fit, to place 
gentlemen on the Commission of the 
Peace for Counties, independently of the 
action of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county ? 


Mr. Goschen 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
power of placing gentlemen upon the 
Commission of the Peace is vested in 
the Lord Chancellor on behalf of the 
Crown. The ordinary course is for the 
Lord Chancellor to act upon the recom- 
mendation of the Lord Lieutenant, 
whose local knowledge and whose posi- 
tion as representative of the Crown in 
the county point him out as the fittest 
person to submit names to the Lord 
Chancellor for his approval. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, What communications 
have taken place between the French 
and English Government in regard to 
the country taking part officially in the 
French Exhibition of 1889; and, whe- 
ther he will lay these communications 
before the House ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Frerevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have already informed 
the House that the Correspondence will 
be laid upon the Table. It is in the 
printers’ hands. 


WAR OFFICE — TRANSFER OF LIEU- 
TENANT GORDON TO THE ROYAL 
ENGINEERS. 

Str HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, in consequence of the 
transfer recently of Lieutenant Gordon 
from the Royal Marine Artillery to the 
Royal Engineers, Lieutenant Gordon 
now takes rank before the 193 officers 
who have obtained their commissions in 
the Royal Engineers since February, 
1883; whether those 193 officers have 
each been placed one step lower in the 
corps of Royal Engineers as the result 
of that transfer; whether there is any 
precedent for such a transfer in such a 
manner to the corps; whether the 
transfer of Lieutenant Gordon was made 
with the assent of the Deputy Adjutant 
General Royal Engineers, and on the 
recommendation of His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief ; by what 
Minister, as Secretary for War, the 
transfer was approved ; and, in what 
manner this transfer was legalized, in 
the absence of any provisions in the 
Royal Warrant permitting such a course 
to be pursued ? 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE ( Mr. 
E. Srannope)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
My answer to the first two Questions of 
my hon. Friend is yes. There is no 
precedent for such a transfer. It was 
made with the assent of the Deputy 
Adjutant General Royal Engineers, and 
on the recommendation of His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief. It 
was approved by my Predecessor and 
by myself. The grant of Army rank is 
legally a matter of Royal prerogative. 
But I may say generally that this case 
is entirely exceptional; and that the 
corps of Royal Engineers gladly wel- 
come among them the nephew of so dis- 
tinguished an officer as General Gurdon. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—LONDON 
SCHOOL CHILDREN IN HYDE PARK. 


Srr RICHARD TEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether 
arrangements under the cognizance of 
Government are being made for securing 
the safety of the large number of London 
school children, amounting to many 
thousands, whom it is proposed to as- 
semble by voluntary effort in Hyde Park 
for the Jubilee Celebration on the 21st 
June; and, if so, what will be the nature 
of the arrangements ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police that he has received a communi- 
cation from the Secretary to the Chil- 
dren’s Jubilee Committee, and that the 
necessary police arrangements will ac- 
cordingly be made, due regard being 
given to the fact of the assembly of so 
many young persons. His Royal High- 
ness the Ranger and the Chief Commis- 
sioner are both members of the Com- 
mittee, and are assisting with their 
advice. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CELE- 
BRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR OF 
HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—CIRCULAR 
OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL. 

Mx. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he is aware that a letter, in the follow- 
ing form, has been issued to the Royal 
Constabulary in Ireland :— 
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** Circular. 
“* Royal Irish Constabulary Office, 
“ Dublin Castle, 14th May, 1887. 
“ Queen’s Jubilee. 

“The Inspector General has received appli- 
cations from members of the Force in several 
counties for permission to raise a fund in cele- 
bration of the Queen’s Jubilee. He has freely 
consented in such cases to subscriptions being 
raised, on the understanding that the officers 
or men should contribute as individuals, and 
that no person in authority should organise the 
effort. Although the Inspector General would 
not have felt warranted in moving in the matter 
himself, vet, as he has been applied to upon the 
subject, he thinks that it will probably meet 
the wishes of such members of the Force as 
desire to contribute to suggest a course by 
which their moneys should go to forma general 
Constabulary Fund rather than that it should 
be divided into a district or local fund. He 
would, with that view, propose that any sub- 
scriptions given by members of the Force 
should be forwarded through district officers to 
the County Inspectors, who could then send 
them to the Bank of Ireland, which has con- 
sented to act as treasurer for ‘the Royal Irish 
Constabulary Jubilee Fund." With the view 
of securing that the subscriptions should be 
perfectly voluntary, the Inspector General di- 
rects that no application whatever be made to 
either officers or men in the matter. In the 
event of the project being taken up by the 
Force, either generally or in a more or less ex- 
tended manner, a committee of the subscribers 
could hereafter arrange details relative to the 
object to which the money might be devoted. 


‘* A. Reed, Inspector General ;”’ 


whether the applications above referred 
to as having been received by the In- 
spector General have been made by the 
men, or merely by the officers of the 
Force, and how many such applications 
have been received; and, whether it is 
the fact that the district officers are re- 
quiring to have the names of the sub- 
scribers and the amounts given by each ; 
and, if so, whether he will direct that 
the above Circular shall be acted upon 
strictly, and that no application what- 
ever shall be made to either officers or 
men in the matter ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krvc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : The Circular alluded to was 
issued by the Inspector General in con- 
sequence of representations which 
reached him at various times, both 
verbally and through the Press, and 
finally on application, on the subject’ 
made by two County Inspectors repre- 
senting the officers and men of their 
counties. There does not appear to be 
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any reason to doubt that the district 
officers will observe the instructions con- 
veyed in the Circular. The Government 
see no necessity to give the direction 
suggested. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman allow me to lay before 
him a letter giving details of cases in 
which the instructions have been evaded, 
and will he take action upon it ? 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN: Cer- 
tainly, if the hon. Member will send the 
letter to the Chief Secretary it shall be 
attended to. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Can the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man explain how it was that the Chief 
Secretary stated on Tuesday that no 
such Circular was ever issued ? 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN: Cer- 
tainly, Sir ; the Question asked by the 
hon. Member for the Camborne Division 
of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) was whe- 
ther a Circular had been issued by the 
Inspector General to the different police 
stations in Ireland calling upon the men 
to subscribe funds for the purchase of a 
horse and jaunting car as a Jubilee 
offering to Her Majesty. No such Cir- 
cular was ever issued. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then, Sir, the 
Chief Secretary’s statement was a mere 
quibble. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I con- 
sider the interruption of the hon. and 
learned Member to be disorderly and 
un-Parliamentary, and I ask him to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: DoT under- 
stand you to rule, Sir, that the word 
‘* quibble ” is un-Parliamentary ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I consider that the 
interruption of the hon. and learned 
Member was disorderly and un-Parlia- 
mentary, and I ask him to withdraw it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it the inter- 
ruption I am to withdraw ? 

r. SPEAKER: I ask the hon. and 
learned Member to withdraw the ex- 
pression he used. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Very} well, Sir. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw !” and “ Name! 7] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. an 
learned Member withdraw the expres- 
sion of which I complain ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it the word 
“‘ quibble?” 

‘Me. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Member said that the 
Chief Secretary had been guilty of a 


Colonel King-Harman 
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pression. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If the word 
quibble” is un-Parliamentary, I will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a matter of 
some importance. The hon. and learned 
Member interrupted a Question asked 
by another hon. Member in a disorderly 
manner, and he said that a statement 
made by a right hon. Member of this 
House was a quibble. I ask the hon. 
and learned Member to withdraw that 
expression ? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes, sir. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—THE 43-TON GUN. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
Whether, on or about 28th August, 
1885, a third 43-ton breach-loading gun 
broke down at the proof butts, Wool- 
wich, in the metal in the middle of the 
breach ; and, whether both design and 
specification for all such guns have been 
radically changed; if so, was that 
change necessary, if it was (including 
change in specification), does he still 
adhere to his statement that the 43-ton 
guns in question are serviceable ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Nortucore) (Exeter): No 43-ton gun 
broke down at the proof butts at Wool- 
wich on or about the 28th of August, 
1885. On the 26th of August a vent 
slide failed; but this did not put the 
gun out of action, and a new vent slide 
was fitted on in half a minute. Changes 
have been made both in the design and 
specification of the 12-inch breach- 
loading guns since their original design 
in 1881, and these changes were neces- 
sary. Two additions are being made to 
Marks I. and II. 12-inch breach-loading 
guns, with the view of bringing them 
into conformity with the steel guns of 
new design. They are being chase- 
hooped, and that part of the bore 
specially attacked by the gas is being 
lined. The guns are believed to be per- 
fectly serviceable. 


WAR OFFICE—ARMY MEDICAL DE- 
PARTMENT—SURGEON MAJOR 
SANDFORD MOORE. 

Dr. TINDAL ROBERTSON 
Brighton) asked the Secretary of State 
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for War, Whether he would have any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report of the case of Sur- 
geon Major Sandford Moore, submitted 
to him by the Medical Director Gene- 
ral ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The production of this Report would 
create a very undesirable precedent; 
and I regret, therefore, that I am 
unable, in the interests of the Service, 
to meet the wishes of my hon. Friend. 


WAR OFFICE—CELEBRATION OF THE 
JUBILEE YEAR OF HER MAJESTY’S 
REIGN — EXTRA QUEEN’S CADET- 
SHIPS. 

Dre. TINDAL ROBERTSON 
(Brighton) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, If, in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee, he will recommend 
that a few extra Queen’s cadetships be 
granted during the present year ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The establishment of Queen’s cadets 
is limited, and the nominations granted 
have hitherto been found sufficient to 
meet the claims of all who were eligible 
for the boon. Under these cireum- 
stances, His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief does not see any suffi- 
cient ground for recommending an in- 
crease in the number of Queen’s cadet- 
ships in connection with the Jubilee. 


DEER FORESTS (SCOTLAND)—GARBAT 
BEN WYVIS. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether he has any further informa- 
tion regarding the intended addition of 
the sheep farm of Garbat Ben Wyvis to 
the extensive deer forest of Mr. Shool- 
bread; whether he is aware that the 
proposal has caused intense dissatis- 
faction throughout the West High- 
lands; and, whether, in urder to allay 
the popular excitement, the Govern- 
ment can take any steps to delay the 
press afforesting until the Crofter 

and Commission had visited the dis- 
trict ? 

Tae LORDADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): Having received 
no Notice of this Question, I am unable 
to answer in regard to the questions of 
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fact ; but I may point out to the hon. 
Member that any sheep-farm land which 
is added to deer forest is by that action 
made mere free to be dealt with for the 
increase of crofter holdings than if it 
remained in sheep farm; but, in any 
case, the Government have no power to 
interfere in matters relating to the 
Crofters Act of last year, these being 
exclusively in the hands of the Crofter 
Commission, and of the Courts of Law 
on appeal from the Commission. 


UNITED STATES — EMIGRATION OF 
HIGHLAND CROFTERS. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether any 
official Correspondence has taken place 
lately between our Ambassador in the 
United States and a representative of 
the United States Government, with the 
object of arranging for the emigration 
of Highland crofters; whether the latter 
intimated that the sending of emigrants 
who were likely to become a public 
charge would be regarded by his coun- 
try as an unfriendiy act; and, whether 
the alleged Correspondence will be laid 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.) : Correspondence has 
passed with reference to immigration 
to the United States, but not with spe- 
cial reference to Highland crofters. It 
was intimated by the Minister of the 
United States that immigrants sent out 
by Governmental agency, or likely to 
become a public charge, would not be 
acceptable. The Correspondence will 
be laid upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE—CELEBRATION OF THE 
JUBILEE YEAR OF HER MAJESTY’S 
REIGN—THE OFFICIALS. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked the 
Postmaster General, If he will give 
postal and telegraph officials an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the Jubilee Cele- 
brations of the 21st instant by arranging 
for a partial suspension of their work, 
as is the case on Good Fridays and 
Sundays ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
RarxeEs) (Cambridge University) : I have 
already given orders that on the day 
fixed for the celebration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Jubilee the Post Office arrange- 
ments throughont the Kingdom shall 
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be such as to afford to the postal and 
telegraph officials as much relief as pos- 
sible. In the Metropolis there will be 
one early and one late delivery of letters, 
and corresponding collections, instead of 
numerous collections and deliveries; also 
one delivery and one collection of par- 
cels. Many of the post offices will be 
closed altogether. In the country there 
will be, for the most part, one delivery 
and one collection of letters and parcels, 
and the rural postmen, after completing 
their delivery, will be allowed to return 
at once to their starting points, as on 
Christmas Day. Throughout the coun- 
try generally the post offices will be 
closed for postal purposes after the first 
delivery until the time for the making 
up of the evening despatches. I regret 
that, owing to the exigencies of the 
Service, complete relief cannot be given 
to the telegraphists on the day of the 
Jubilee. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCES—KING GEORGE'S 
SOUND — THE COLONIAL CON- 
FERENCE. 

Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is true, as reported 
in the newspapers, that at the recent 
Colonial Conference the War Office raised 
objections to assisting in providing for 
the defence of King George’s Sound ; 
and, if so, whether he can state the rea- 
sons for these objections ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Yes, Sir; the matter is easily explained. 
The list of coaling stations now being 
defended was framed originally by the 
Royal Commission on the Defence of 
British Possessions Abroad. That Com- 
mission went very completely into the 
whole question, and selected a certain 
number of stations, which it described as 
of first-rate importance, and the defences 
of which it recommended should be at 
once undertaken. King George’s Sound 
was not included. That case was con- 
sidered, but was decided to be of se- 
condary importance. This list was ap- 

roved by the Treasury, and laid before 
arliament. A large sum still remains 
to be spent before the defences even of 
these first-class stations are complete ; 
and the War Office accordingly, when 
represented at the Colonial Conference, 

did not feel justified in promising to 

furnish at once an expensive armament 


Mr. Ratkes 
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for King George’s Sound—first, because 
to include any place not upon the list 
would necessarily have entailed | 
expenditure in other cases similarly 
situated; secondly, because it would 
have had neither Treasury nor Parlia- 
mentary sanction ; and, thirdly, because 
it would have recognized a principle 
against which the Treasury has always 
contended—that the Imperial Govern- 
ment should bear any share in the ex- 
penditure necessary for the land defence 
of Australia. 


COAL MINES REGULATIONS—COL- 
LIERY ACCIDENT IN LANARKSHIRE. 

Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he is aware that 
another fearful colliery accident has oc- 
curred in Lanarkshire, resulting in the 
loss of three lives and seriously injuring 
others; and, whether he will order an 
inquiry to be made into its cause ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
just received a Report from the Inspec- 
tor of the district, who has already in- 
quired into this accident. He informs 
me that the accident was due to the 
neglect of the engine-man, who failed to 
put in a key, whereby the winding drum 
got disconnected from the engine, and 
the cage, with the men in it, ran down 
the pit. The engine-man is in custody. 


JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY) — ACCOM- 
MODATION FOR MEMBERS OF THIS 
HOUSE. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
will inform the House what arrange- 
ments he has succeeded in making for 
the purpose of according to Members of 
the House who are widowers or bache- 
lors, privileges akin to those which have 
been granted to Members who have 
wives, whereby the former may be per- 
mitted to attend the Jubilee ceremony at 
the Abbey accompanied by lady rela- 
tives ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
sure that the hon. Gentleman will under- 
stand that I sympathize with him in his 
desire that Members of the House who 
are so unfortunate as to be widowers or 
bachelors should have the privileges 
akin to those which are granted to 
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Members who have wives. The Com- 
mittee to whom this question has been 
referred have not found it possible at 
present to endue them with the same 
rivileges. I will now state to the 
ouse, as far as the arrangements have 
yet gone, what is proposed to be done. 
The Lord Chamberlain has arranged to 
find places for Members of Parliament, 
accompanied by their wives, who have 
sent in their names to the Speaker’s 
Secretary, or will do so before Saturday, 
the 11th instant, and a space inthe North 
Transept of the Abbey, containing 570 
seats, will be numbered and reserved 
for Members of this House. Provision 
will be made for the Speaker, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, Ministers, ex- 
Ministers, and Privy Councillors to sit 
as far as may be possible together in the 
front seats. ‘The remainder of the seats 
will be allotted by ballot to those Mem- 
bers who have sent in their names by 
the 11th instant. It is expected that 
levée dress will be worn by Ministers, 
ex-Ministers, and Privy Councillors; 
but for other Members of the House the 
dress will be optional. The House will 
remember that all these arrangements 
are solely in the hands of the Select 
Committee appointed by the House. 
This is all the information I am able to 
give the House at the present moment ; 
but the list is not yet complete. Two 
days remain during which Members 
may send in their names; and as the 
seats at the disposal of the Lord Cham- 
berlain and the Committee are exceed- 
ingly limited it is impossible for me to 
state more than I have doneat the present 
time. The Committee will meet on Mon- 
day to make their fina] arrangements. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—COAL 
MINES, &c. REGULATION BILL. 


Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the terrible disaster at 
Udston Colliery, and the still more re- 
cent accident at Motherwell, he will so 
arrange the Business of the House as to 
allow the Coal Mines, &c. Regulation 
Bill to be proceeded with not later than 
10 o’clock this evening ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairx) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he fully entered into the desire of 
the hon. Member and other hon. Mem- 
bers who took an interest in this very 
important matter; but he was not able 
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to say more than he said on Tuesday, 
that if a discussion could be taken after 
half-past 11 or 12 to-night, he would be 
very glad if that could be done; but to 
report Progress on the Oriminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill at 10 o’clock 
would be impossible. 


An hon. Mewser hoped the Govern- 
ment would not consent to take the Bill 
at so late an hour. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was en- 
tirely in the hands of hon. Members who 
took an interest in the question. The 
Government desired that the Bill should 
be proceeded with, subject to the under- 
standing that hon. Gentlemen who took 
an interest in the matter should have an 
opportunity for such discussion as was 
thought necessary. 

Mr. MASON said, that he was anxious 
the Bill should be taken to-night at any 
hour, and he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would assure them this would be 
the case, so that Members interested in 
the Bill might remain in their places. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) hoped that 
unless the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury could see his 
way to afford an opportunity for a rea- 
sonable discussion, he would state the 
Bill would not go on at all. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS AT 
BODYKE— ALLEGED MISCONDUCT 
OF THE CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) wished to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland a 
Question, of which he had been unable 
to give the right hon. Gentleman private 
Notice. He desired to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman had his attention been 
called to a statement in Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette of that evening, with reference 
to the evictions which were being carried 
on at Bodyke, and which was as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tt is true that Pat Walsh’s mother, of 80, 
was bludgeoned in his house as she sat in her 
chair by a member of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, who formed one of the volunteer storming 
party, and she has at this moment the marks of 
the baton in the shape of a bad black eye.” 

Soe age Some hon. Members might 

augh; but he regarded the matter as 
too serious for laughter. The report 
continued— 

“She (Mrs. Walsh) is bedridden, and was 
lifted up by her daughter-in-law to be evicted, 
and the two blue bruises above and below her 
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left eye upon her poor old wrinkled face, form 
the most pitiable sight imaginable. While her 
son was led off to gaol in handcuffs, she sat in 
a chair on the road wailing and rocking her 
wounded and aching head backwards and for- 
wards in her hands.”’ 

He wished to ask the Chief Secretary, 
Whether he would take immediate steps 
to punish the constable for his brutal 
conduct, and prevent any recurrence of 
such a state of things ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I 
know nothing about the attack alleged 
to have taken place, nor have I seen 
The Pail Mall Gazette of to-day; but I 
am sorry to say that scenes have taken 
place, in the course of the resistance to 
the police at Bodyke, of a most dis- 
graceful character. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask the Chief Secretary a Question of 
which, unfortunately, I have not been 
able to give him Notice, Whether it is 
true that the police at Bodyke have 
acted as baliffs and been the first to 
enter the houses, instead of the officers 
of the Sheriff; and, whether it is true, 
as we have frequently been assured, that 
no such conduct will be tolerated; and 
whether, if this statement be true, the 
Chief Secretary will take immediate 
steps to prevent a repetition of such 
illegal action ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
doubt, Sir, that if the police went into 
the houses in consequence of these houses 
being illegally defended, they acted in 
accordance with their duty. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) —THE 
RETURN FOR APRIL AND MAY. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Why the Return of reported outrages 
in Ireland of April and May, which the 
Chief Secretary promised before the 
Whitsuntide holidays, was not yet in 
the hands of the Members ? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is 
at the printers. I donot know why it 
has not been issued, but I will inquire 
into the circumstances. 


COAL MINES REGULATION—THE 
UDSTON COLLIERY ACCIDENT. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): With reference to the inquiry 
to be made into the Udston Oolliery 
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accident, I wish to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will exercise all the powers which 
Viscount Cross’ Act enables him to use 
in reference to the inquiry—that is to 
say, whether he will appoint persons 
of special knowledge to assist the In- 
spector in the investigation under Section 
3, Sub-section 1, of the Act; whether 
he would for that purpose appoint a 
representative of the Lanarkshire Miners’ 
Union; whether he will exercise the 
power vested in him of requiring the 
Inspector to call for documentary evi- 
dence as to the last inspection of the 
mine, in whole or in part; whether he 
will allow representatives of the men to 
visit the scene of the accident in com- 
pany with Her Majesty’s Inspector, as 
well as the owners, manager, and 
officials of the mine ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews)( Birmingham, E.): linformed 
the bon. Member, or some other hon. 
Member, two or three days ago, that I 
had issued directions that representatives 
of the men should accompany the In- 
spector, and have an opportunity of 
seeing all that had gone on in the pit, 
and forming their own opinion and con- 
clusion upon it. With regard to the 
Commision, it is not yet signed. My 
present intention is that it shall consist, 
according to the Statute, of an Inspector 
of Mines, assisted by Gentlemen of the 
Scotch Bar. I will consider the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member as to having 
any additional Member upon the Com- 
mission ; but I do not think it desirable 
that the Commission should be too 
large. The range of the inquiry will 
be the very fullest that the law permits. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: May I 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whether it is not a fact that among 
the whole body of the miners of Lanark- 
shire there is a strong desire that they 
should be represented by a member of 
the Union on the Commission, to assist 
the Inspector ? 


| No reply. } 
NOTICE OF RESOLUTION. 


cca 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—CRIMINAL 
LAW AMENDMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
NOTICE OF INSTRUCTION. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH: Mr. Speaker, I 
wish, Sir, to give Notice that to-morrow, 
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at half-past 4 o’clock, I shall move an 
Instruction to the Committee on the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill, the effect of which will be to name 
a period at which the Committee will 
report the Bill to the House. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Mr. Speaker, by the in- 
dulgence of the House, I should like to 
make an appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Surely this is an extremely 
short Notice for a proposal of so ex- 
tremely strong—which is the least 
offensive word I can find—a description. 
The House has been sitting since last 
Monday, and the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues must, I presume, 
have made up their minds as to the 
course they intended to pursue; and it 
seems to me that it would have been 
more consistent with the great import- 
ance of the proposal which the right 
hon. Gentleman makes, and more re- 
spectful to the House, if he had given 
us a longer time to consider his proposal. 
I do hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
see his way to postpone the Mesolution 
for one more Sitting—until Monday. 

Mr. W. H. SMI"H: I am sure, 
Sir, that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself must have expected the Go- 
vernment to make a _ proposal of 
this character ; for, in answer to a Ques- 
tion addressed to me by the hon. 
an¢ learned Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Robertson) on Tuesday last, I did, in 
effect, give Notice that it would be the 
duty of the Government to make a pro- 
posal of this kind to the House. It has 
not been possible for the Government to 
arrive at any definite decision on the 
question until to-day ; and they will put 
the form and terms of their Notice on the 
Paper in the course of the evening. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: May I ask at 
what time the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to make this Motion ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: At half-past 4 
o’clock, the usual time. The right hon. 
Gentleman is aware of the fact that all 
Motions in regard to the Business of the 
House are taken before the Orders of 
the Day are entered upon. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
now state what is the period he refers to ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; I can- 
not. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
As to-morrow is not a Government day, 
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it would certainly be more convenient if 
the right hon. Gentleman could give the 
terms of his Motion, because surely we 
are entitled to at least 24 hours’ notice, 
so that hon. Members might be able to 
give Notice of Amendments to the 
Motion. 

Mr. W.H.SMITH: The terms of the 
Motion will be handed in to the Clerk at 
the Table before the close of the Com- 
mittee this evening in ample time for 
hon. Gentlemen to be fully informed of 
its purport. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: How? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Frem the Clerk 
at the Table. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are we to 
understand, Mr. Speaker, that it will 
be possible for Members to obtain 
copies of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Notice to-night ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not customary 
to give copies of Motions. 

Me. T. M. HEALY: That being so, 
I would again ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man what the Government intend to do ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will give an 
answer at the close of the Committee 
this evening. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) wanted to know whether the 
Notice given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man could be considered regular in 
view of the great importance of a Mo- 
tion of this character, and the natural 
desire of hon. Members on his side of 
the House to prepare Amendments 
which would be impossible on so short 
a Notice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing 
irregular in the course proposed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—ovo-— 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—{Bu 217.] 

(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. | Progress 8th June. } 
| FIFTEENTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Spectat Jury anD Removat or TRIAL. 
Clause 4 (Change of place of trial). 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork), in 
moving as an Amendment, in page 3, 
line 23, after ‘‘ district,” to insert— 
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“ And there has previously been a trial for 
such crime in the county or borough in which 
the same was committed, at which trial the 
jury has disagreed,”’ 
said: The object of this Amendment is 
to prevent, as far as possible, the 
extreme hardship in this provision. It 
will be in the mind of the Committee 
that we have already passed Clause 3 
which provides that where an indict- 
ment for a crime committed in a pro- 
claimed district has been found, or a 
defendant has been committed for trial, 
and the trial is to be by a jury before a 
Court in Ireland, other than a Court of 
Quarter Sessions, the High Court shall, 
on the application of the Attorney Ge- 
neral or by the defendant, direct that 
the trial shall be a special jury. That 
being so, it is only reasonable, if the 
Government are to have the power of 
changing the venue in the way suggested 
by this clause, that there should be some 
provision to restrict the power to change 
the venue to cases in which there has 
already been a trial and the jury have 
disagreed. Let me point out that, as the 
clause now stands, the Executive will be 
able to drag prisoners from one end of 
Ireland to the other—from the County 
of Kerry, for instance, to Ulster and 
vice versd. There was a somewhat 
similar provision in the Crimes Act of 
1882, but the only case, as far as I be- 
lieve, in which it was exercised, is one 
with which the Committee will be 
familiar owing to the constant allusions 
which have been. made to it in this 
House—namely, a casein which a num- 
ber of Irish - speaking Connemara 
peasants were removed from Mayo to be 
tried in Cork, and in that case there had 
previously been a disagreement on the 
part of the jury. Surely it is only 
reasonable to ask the Government, 
before we give them the powers pro- 
vided in this section, that there should 
be circumstances which will bear some 
parallel with those of the Act of 1882, 
and that it shall be shown that some at- 
tempt has already been made to securethe 
administration of justice in the county 
where the offence was committed. I 
entreat Her Majesty’s Advisers to give a 
fair consideration to the reasonable 
Amendment I now propose. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 23, after the word 
“ district,’’ insert the words “and there has 
previously been a trial for such crime in the 
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county or borough in which same was com- 
mitted, at which tiial the jury has disagreed.” 
—(Mr. Maurice Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes)(Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Amendment moved by the 
hon. Member is to the effect that there 
must have been a previous trial and a 
disagreement on the part of the jury 
before the venue can be changed—in 
fact, that there has been an abortive 
trial. The object of the Government is 
to provide that the venue may be 
changed, because there is reason to sus- 
pect that a fair and impartial trial 
eannot be had in the district in which 
the crime has been committed, and if 
we restrict the operation of the clause 
to cases in which there has been a pre- 
vious trial our object might be alto- 
gether defeated. For these reasons we 
cannot assent to the Amendment. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman seems to 
forget the powers which the Government 
will have of ordering persons to stand 
by whose motives they have reason to 
suspect. I think it will be altogether 
impossible, under such circumstances, to 
place i2 men in the box who would 
agree to acquit a prisoner. Such an 
apprehension is altogether preposterous, 
and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must have a very low opinion indeed 
of the intelligence of this Committee, 
or he would not venture to make such a 
suggestion. I quite agree with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that an 
abortive trial is a most unsatisfactory 
thing. It is most desirable, when a man 
has been tried by a jury, that the jury 
should find whether he is guilty or inno- 
cent; but we must not lose sight of the 
extraordinary powers which are given 
to the Government by Section 3. Under 
these powers, I cannot see that there is 
the slightest danger of such a mishap 
as an abortive trial occurring. Unfor- 
tunately, however, notwithstanding the 
low estimate which the Attorney General 
for Ireland seems to have of the intelli- 
gence of the Assembly he was address- 
ing, the Government are sufficiently 
powerful to pass their Bill by the use of 
the closure. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
All that is asked in this Amendment is 
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that a trial shall have taken place in the 
district where an offence has been com- 
mitted, before the venue can be changed 
to any other part of the country. It ae 
already been pointed out what was 
done in the case of the Mayo conspiracy. 
In that case a trial took place where 
the offence was committed, and, that 
trial having proved abortive, the venue 
was changed to Cork. The result was 
a second disagreement, but the prisoners 
were put upon their trial again, and, 
having to go to Mayo in order to bring 
up their relatives and witnesses, they 
certainly had not a fair chance of obtain- 
ing an acquittal. It is quite evident 
from the non-acceptance of the Amend- 
ment that the Government have no 
desire to procure even an appearance of 
justice. Such provisions as these must 
destroy all confidence on the part of the 

eople in the administration of the law. 

f the Government really desire to make 
progress with their Bill, they would 
show a disposition to accept reasonable 
Amendments of this kind. But it 
appears to me that they have no desire 
even to observe the slightest semblance 
of justice. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): In 
reference to the Amendment No. 16 on 
the Paper, standing in my name, the 
object of which is to extend the jurisdic- 
tion to any division of the High Court, 
I do not propose, at this stage, to move 
it, because I think the matter may be 
more adequately dealt with on the 11th 
clause, which defines the mode of pro- 
cedure for offences against the Bill. Nor 
do I intend to move the Amendment No. 
18, which gives a discretionary power 
to the High Court, because I think that 
that Amendment is covered by No. 19 
which stands in the name of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Attorney General for England. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
S.): My Amendment proposes to leave 
out all the words of the first sub-section 
from the word ‘‘ Ireland,” in line 25. 

THe CHAIRMAN: There is an 
Amendment in the name of the hon. 
Member for South Donegal (Mr. Mac 
Neill) which will come before that. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
propose to move, in page 3, line 24, an 
Amendment to provide that the appli- 
cation for the change of venue shall be 
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made in open Court. I think that it is 
necessary to provide that such an appli- 
cation should not be made in Chambers, 
but that it should be made in public, so 
that the nature of the application would 
be quite open and clearly understood. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 24, after the word “ application,” 
to insert the words ‘in open Court.” 
—(Mr. Mac Neill.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmegs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Government feel bound 
to oppose the Amendment, which would 
introduce an entirely new practice in 
these cases. It is our intention to follow 
the usual course of practice. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: All I desire is 
that the public should be able to judge of 
the propriety of the application as well 
as the Attorney General. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
This opens an entirely new question. 
Does the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man say that he is to go in private to a 
Judge of the High Court, and perhaps, 
sitting over a glass of punch, apply for 
an order, and that the public are to 
have no information about it ? We know 
that at present barristers are able to go 
to the Judges privately in regard to 
some of the matters concerning the pro- 
cedure of the Court; but it is a mon- 
strous proposition to provide that a 
serious application of this nature in 
questions affecting the lives and liberties 
vf the Irish people should be made pri- 
vately, even to a Vacation Judge. 

Mr. HOLMES: I do not suppose it 
is at all likely that an application would 
be made to a Judge over a glass of 
punch ; but what I say is, that a Motion 
of this kind may be made with per- 
fect propriety if it is made in accord- 
ance with the ordinary practice of the 
Court, and the Government, therefore, 
cannot consent to alter the clause. 

Mx. MAC NEILL: We ought to be 
able to judge of the propriety of the 
application as well as the Attorney 
General. The words “ The High Court” 
do not mean the High Oourt of Justice 
sitting with all the dignity of Judges 
on the Bench; but it means a single 
Judge sitting in his own chambers, in 
his own study, and acting at any time of 
the day or night. Under such circum- 
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stances, is the Attorney General or his 
representative to be at liberty to walk 
in and obtain an order by simply saying 
—‘*See, Judge; give me this order.” 
Such a provision means a total absence 
of any public investigation in reference 
to the application, and there is a possi- 
bility that an order may be given for a 
change of venue, which would not have 
been granted if there had been notice 
given tothe public. Ifa Motion were 
made in open Court it would also pre- 
vent an appeal to the High Court to 
discharge or vary the order. I fail to 
see why the proceedings under this 
Coercion Bill should not be fair and 
above-board, and the Irish Members are 
determined to do their best to prevent 
anything being done in a surreptitious 
or underhand manner. The Attorney 
General knows perfectly well that this 
is to be a secret application. The defi- 
nition of the expression “The High 
Court” is simply that it is to mean the 
High Court of Justice in Ireland, and I 
challenge the Attorney General to tell 
the Committee what the real object of 
this provision is. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL (Hack- 
ney, 8.): I have now to move in page 3, 
line 25, to leave out after the word 
‘‘Treland,” the following words :— 


“And upon his certificate that he believes 
that a more fair and impartial trial can be had 
at a Court of Assize in seme county to be named 
in the certificate, shall make an order as of 
course that the trial shall be had at a Court of 
Assize in the county named in the certificate. 

“The defendant or any defendants, if more 
than one, may in the prescribed manner and 
within the prescribed time apply to the High 
Court to discharge or vary any such order for 
the removal of a trial, upon the ground that 
the trial can be more fairly and impartially 
had ina county other than the county named 
in the order of removal,and thereupon the High 
Court may order that the trial shall be had in 
that county in which it shall appear that the 
trial can be most fairly and impartially had.” 


If the Committee consent to the omis- 
sion of those words, I propose to sub- 
stitute words to provide that the High 
Court, on application by or on behalf of 
the Attorney General for Ireland, 

“ Or of the defendant, may for good cause 
order that the trial shail be had in some other 
county or borough.” 

Now, the Government, in framing the 
Bill, have obviously thought that this 
question of the change of venue may be 
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one of very great consequence, and I am 
quite prepared to admit that if it is of 
great consequence in the interests of the 
Crown, which interests are supposed to 
be and ought to be the interests of the 
public, it is equally a matter of great 
interest to the accused. It is a very 
serious matter that, without any safe- 
guard or protection, a man charged with 
an offence, not according to the ordinary 
Criminal Law and the administration of 
the ordinary Criminal Law, shall be 
deprived of the venue in which the 
offence has been committed, and that 
his trial shall be removed to an entirely 
different place altogether, away from 
his friends, and where it may be difficult 
for him to procure evidence which may 
be of the greatest possible importance 
to him. The Government, in the way in 
which they have framed the clause, 
show that they consider the matter to 
be one of consequence; but as the 
clause stands the question is to be de- 
cided on the mere tpse dizit and at the 
will of the Attorney General in the first 
instance. All that the Attorney General 
has to do is to instruct some counsel or 
solicitor on his behalfjto make an appli- 
cation to the High Court, and on his 
certificate that he believes a more fair 
and impartial trial can be had in some 
other place than that in which it would 
in the ordinary course be had, the 
learned Judge before whom the appli- 
cation is made is, according to the 
clause as it stands, entirely deprived of 
any judicial discretion whatever in the 
matter. By this clause the Judge is 
bound to make the order on an ap- 
plication being made to him, and 
on the production of the certificate 
of the Attorney General that he thinks 
it right a change of venue should take 
place. Now, I say that this is an un- 
becoming course of proceeding with re- 
gard to the Judge himself. I know it 
may be said that there is a right of ap- 
peal given by the next part of the clause. 
The next part of the clause says that 
after an order of the Judge has been 
made upon an ez parte, or it may be upon 
a secret application, and under circum- 
stances which may prevent any informa- 
tion being given to the Judge upon which 
he might be able to exercise his judg- 
ment, the defendant against whom the 
order has already been made shall have 
conceded to him the right within a pre- 
scribed time, and in a prescribed manner, 
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to apply to the Court to vary the order. 
Now, I want to know what is to 
be said against the proposition con- 
tained in my Amendment, which is the 
natural, the simple, the straightforward, 
and the just principle to be adopted in 
such a matter—namely, that the original 
application shall be made by the Attor- 
ney General, or by the defendant, in 
open Court, and that thereupon the 
Court may, for good reason, order that 
the trial shall be had in some other 
county or borough. What can be the 
object of resisting so reasonable an 
Amendment? If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary has no desire 
to prejudge the question in accordance 
with any suggestion which may have 
been made to him, I would ask him, in 
fairness and in reason, what is to be said 
against that proposition? If the Attor- 
ney General desires to change the venue, 
let him make an application ; but let it 
be made in open Court on due notice, 
and let him satisfy the Court that he has 
good grounds for making it. In that 
ease, no doubt, it would be granted ; but 
if he is unable to show good grounds, 
why should he have his order upon an 
ex parte statement, without the persons 
accused having an opportunity of show- 
ing cause against it? Of course, if the 
Government intend to offer a non pos- 
sumus to every Amendment proposed, 
whether that Amendment is reasonable 
or unreasonable, or in the direction of 
justice or not, it would save a good deal 
of time if they would say so at once. 
Personally, I repudiate altogether that 
the Chief Secretary means to convey any 
such desire, and if not, then I claim that 
no answer whatever can be made to this 
Amendment. I know that a great many 
things have beenstated inside this House, 
and still more outside, in regard to the 
obstruction of this Bill; but I am certain 
that there has not been a single Amend- 
ment advanced from this Bench for 
which the strongest reasons have not 
been adduced. For my own part, I have 
not voted for one, nor spoken on behalf 
of one, which I did not consider to be of 
a substantial and bond fide character. If 
they do not wish to have the whole force 
of public opinion directed against this 
wretched measure the Government ought 
to evince some desire to maintain, at 
least, an appearance of fairness, and to 
consider favourably proper and reason- 
able Amendments. | 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 25, to leave out all the words 
after the word ‘‘ Ireland,’”’ to the end of line 37, 
and insert the words, “‘or of the defendant, 
may for good cause order that the trial shall 
be had in some other county or borough,”— 
(Str Charles Russell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and upon his certificate that a’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): My hon. and learned Friend 
has called upon the Chief Secretary to 
answer the appeal which has been made 
to him; but as there are technicalities 
which are connected with the matter 
which it is desirable to explain my right 
hon. Friend has asked me to reply. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has spoken 
under the idea that some suggestion has 
been made that the Amendments moved 
from the Front Bench opposite have 
been of an obstructive character. Now, 
Sir, we are far from entertaining any 
feeling of that kind, and, so far as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself is 
concerned, there can be no doubt that the 
Amendments which he has moved have 
been of a reasonable character, and have 
been Amendments which, beyond all 
doubt, require discussion. Indeed, I have 
all along admitted not only the reason- 
able character of the Amendments from 
the Front Bench, but also that many of 
those which have been proposed in other 
quarters have been reasonable. The 
present Amendment moved by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman unquestionably 
raises a subject which it is desirable to 
have discussed and decided by the Com- 
mittee; and, therefore, as briefly and 
as clearly asI can, I will explain the 
reasons which have induced the Govern- 
ment to ask for a change of venue in the 
terms of this clause. I admit that if the 
object of the clause were simply to make 
a change in the machinery for bringing 
about the change venue—if that were 
the only object of it, the Amendment 
would not only be a reasonable, but a 
fair and proper one. In other words, 
if it were simply intended to introduce 
into Ireland the machinery which exists 
in England under Palmer’s Act, the mode 
suggested by the Amendment might be 
fittingly adopted—namely, that either 
the prosecutor or the defendant, in open 
Court, should make an application for a 
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change of venue, and that at the end of 
the discussion the Judge should give his 


decision. But we have proceeded all | 


along on the basis that in certain parts 
of Ireland exceptional circumstances 
have arisen, and it is not proposed now 
to amend the machinery of the law, but 
to amend the law itself. When we 
come to the conclusion that the circum- 
stances of Ireland require that the 
Crown should have the means of chang- 
ing the venue, we looked about for the 
means by which that amendment of the 
law should be carried out, and we found 
that the circumstances bore a consider- 
able analogy to those under which the 
Crimes Act of 1882 was passed. In 
that case the Legislature, having regard 
to the circumstances, have laid down 
certain provisions of the law, and we 
have a right to consider that what they 
did was, at all events, primd facie reason- 
able, although hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were strongly opposed to the action then 
taken. What was done in that case was 
to provide that the Attorney General, by 
a mere certificate, without certifying any 
facts, should have power to apply for a 
change of venue, and should get an 
order of the Court sancticning such 
change of venue. Inother words, there 
was a final thing done on the mere 
certificate of the Attorney General. The 
Attorney General was to give a certificate 
that achange of venue was required,and 
thereupon the order of the Court was to 
be made. On full consideration of 
the subject we cane to the conclusion 
that it was not desirable to follow pre- 
cisely and exactly the precedent of the 
Act of 1882, but that the powers con- 
ferred by that measure should be 
amended in the interests of the ac- 
cused persons themselves. What is the 
process which at the present time we 
say it is desirable to adopt? We say 
that, in the first place, a certificate 
shall be applied for by the Attorney 
General stating that he believes a more 
fair and impartial trial can be had at a 
Court of Assizes in some county to be 
named in the certificate. I know it will 
be stated that a certificate is a matter of 
form; but I do not believe that such a 
certificate will be a matter of form at 
all. It is alleged that the action of the 
Attorney General will be governed by 
the Executive, and that he will not be 
guided by his own conscience and views 
of right in directing a change of venue. 
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I will only say that no application will 
be made for a certificate without a most 
careful consideration, and after taking 
into account what the Attorney General 
ought to certify, and whether a fair and 
impartial trial can be had in another 
county. Not only must the circum- 
stances be such as to raise a doubt whe- 
ther a trial in the county where the 
offence was committed would be fair 
and impartial, but also whether there is 
another place where, beyond all doubt, 
the case could be tried more fairly and 
impartially. If the allegations con- 
tained in the certificate are right, it will 
be only reasonable and proper that the 
venue should be changed. As to the 
argument that the Attorney General 
would be governed by the Executive, 
and that he would not exercise his own 
conscientious judgment in the matter, 
let me ask what earthly motive the At- 
torney General can have for certifying 
what he has no reason to believe— 
namely, that good ground exists for 
changing the place of trial where in 
reality there is no such ground? Per- 
sonally, the Attorney General, who bears 
the character of prosecutor in Ireland, 
can have nothing whatever to gain. Al- 
though the circumstances of the case 
may be attended with a considerable 
amount of difficulty, it cannot be asserted 
that any person who may occupy the 
position of Law Officer of the Crown 
will have any motive to attempt to do 
anything unfair in regard to a change 
of venue. However impartially and 
conscientiously an Irish Law Officer 
acts, he is always subjected to the most 
violent attacks; and, therefore, he has 
every reason to induce him to avoid 
doing anything unfair. If ttie Attorney 
General ever has any temptation at all, 
it is to do less than his duty rather than 
more. He knows that he may incur 
odium for doing less than his duty; but 
he has no temptation whatever to do 
more. And let me tell hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that, so far as the Executive 
are concerned, the Attorney General 
will be altogether free from their con- 
trol or influence. He may be mistaken 
in the judgment at which he arrives; 
but what he will do will be done upon 
his own account, and he cannot be made 
responsible by any Member of the Go- 
vernment for the way in which he 
exercises his judgment. That being so, 
and the venue having been changed by 
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the order of the High Court, it is then 
provided by this section that— 

‘‘Tf the accused has reason to believe that 
the trial could be more fairly and impartially 
had in a county other than the county named 
in the order of removal he may, in the prescribed 
manner and within the prescribed time, apply 
to the High Court to discharge or vary such 
order; and thereupon the High Court may 
order that the trial shall be had in that county 
in which it shall appear that the trial can be 
most fairly and impartially had.” 

That is the machinery we are providing 
in this clause. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite asks—‘‘ Why do not 
you go to the Court in the way in which 
it is now approached and make a direct 
motion in open Court that the venue 
be changed?” In that case, he says, 
it is not likely that the Judge 
would direct a change of venue without 
good cause. He would require sub- 
stantial evidence of a convincing cha- 
racter, which could only be given by a 
long series of facts, to show that it was 
impossible or improbable that a fair trial 
could be had without a change of venue. 
The circumstances of the case may be 
perfectly clear to the Crown and to per- 
sons outside the Court; but it would be 
difficult to prove them in the way the law 
requires in a Court of Justice. Such 
evidence, I maintain, would not be 
forthcoming in a disturbed district. The 
same causes which would renderachange 
of venue desirable would operate in pre- 
venting the Crown from obtaining that 
evidence, and, asa necessary consequence, 
the Court would refuse to make an order. 
As a matter of fact, the application could 
only be based on general hearsay. It 
would be obviously impossible to give 
facts to show that the jurors of a par- 
ticular county were not likely to do jus- 
tice, and under those circumstances the 
Court would be practically coerced into 
refusing the application. It is perfectly 
well known that there are certain coun- 
ties in Ireland in which difficulty exists, 
and in which jurors refuse to do their 
duty when a certain class of criminals is 
brought before them. But how could 
that fact be proved in the way in which 
a Court of Justice would require it to 
be proved? Information has been re- 
ceived again and again that jurors 
have been intimidated ; but it is impos- 
sible to get together such evidence as 
would enable a Court, under the cir- 
cumstances, to grant a change of venue. 
In point of fact, the same reasons which 
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exist in a county in regard to preventing 
jurors from doing their duty would pre- 
vent the Crown from obtaining evidence 
to satisfy the Court that a change of 
venue was necessary. Therefore, if it 
is desirable to have a change of venue at 
all we must alter the mode of procedure. 
Let me point out that up to the present 
moment the Crown has never, except in 
one or two instances, succeeded in getting 
the venue changed. But although that 
difficulty exists on the part of the 
Crown, I do not think any difficulty 
exists in any part of Ireland which 
would prevent an accused person from 
showing that a change of venue would 
be an injury to him. I think that that 
can be clearly and easily shown. He 
would be surrounded by a number of 
persons whose sympathies would be with 
him, and who would be willing to come 
forward and state any fact which would 
clearly show that a change of venue 
would be an injury to him, and they 
could show it in the form of an affidavit 
in a way to satisfy the Court that to 
make an order for a change of venue 
would be injurious to the interests of 
the defendant. As the clause now stands, 
if the defendant applies to the Court to 
vary or discharge the order for the re- 
moval of the trial, the onus will not be 
placed upon the Crown of showing that 
it is impossible to get a fair and impar- 
tial trial; but the accused person, whose 
case might be prejudiced by a change of 
venue, will never experience any difficulty 
in obtaining evidence to show that the 
change would be injurious to his inte- 
rests. As to the right of appeal against 
the certificate of the Attorney General 
for a change of venue, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman says there is no 
analogy for a provision of this nature. 
There is, however, an analogy in a well- 
known class of cases — namely, civil 
actions, which often involve issues quite 
as important as may be involved in 
some of the offences under this mea- 
sure. In civil actions the plaintiff selects 
his own venue; but the defendant is 
entitled to have it changed on show- 
ing that it is expedient to do so in 
the interests of justice. Therefore, 
there is an analogy for this mode 
of procedure in what takes place in 
reference to a large class of cases that 
are now tried by a jury. I may add that 
experience shows that when a defendant 
applies for a change of venue on the 
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ground that passion or prejudice may 
be excited against him in a particular 
locality the Crown has always granted 
the application, except where there was 
reason to believe that it was made 
merely for vexatious purposes. I have 
pointed out that at present there cannot 
be any effective change of venue except 
by means of such machinery as this, and 
we must chooses between the machinery 
of the Act of 1882 and that which is now 
suggested. Our proposal is to alter the 
machinery of the Act of 1882 in a man- 
ner favourable to the accused. We allow 
an appeal to the defendant. The Go- 
vernment have most carefully considered 
the matter—not only the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, but the other 
Members of the Government—and for 
these reasons I trust that the Committee 
will not accept the Amendment which 
has been moved by my hon. and learned 
Friend. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I am not going to 
discuss the precedent of the Act of 1882, 
for 1 altogether repudiate any argument 
based on that Act. I repudiated them 
yesterday, and I will not waste the time 
of the Committee by repudiating them 
again. At the same time, I frankly 
admit to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the present clause is a 
great improvement on the Act of 1882. 
‘he Act of 1882 simply places it in the 
power of the Attorney General to obtain 
a change of venue without giving the 
defendant the power of appeal, whereas 
the present proposal confers that power. 
I should like to follow the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General through 
his argument, because it seems to me 
that it leads to a contrary conclusion to 
that which he has arrived at, and on his 
own bases the Amendment of my hon. 
and learned Friend the late Attorney 
General is perfectly justified. The 
position of the matter is this. The 
defendant, as a matter of right, is 
entitled to be tried in the county where 
the offence has been committed. The 
analogy which the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General has given as to a 
change of venue in a civil cause does 
not apply. Any right which the de- 
fendant in a civil action may have 
must depend upon the general law. 
That has no relation to the rights which 
prisoner or prosecutors may have in 
criminal trials. I presume that the 
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right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland will not dispute the fact that 
at present any prisoner charged with a 
criminal offence is entitled to have the 
place of trial in his own county. 

Mr. HOLMES: I quite admit that; 
but by the Common Law in civil actions 
the defendant had the same right. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: The 
allegation is that, in certain counties in 
Ireland, it is impossible to obtain a fair 
trial; and, therefore, the Government 
ask to have the venue changed in order 
that justice may be done. For the 
sake of argument, let me assume that 
to be the case, and that there is 
a necessity for a change of venue. 
Does that justify the present clause? 
The Government have been fond of as- 
serting that the law of Ireland ought to 
be the same as that in this country. 
Now, some 30 years ago, owing to its 
being found impossible to obtain a fair 
trial in the case of a celebrated murder 
in the county of Stafford, Lord Camp- 
bell introduced a Bill into Parliament to 
enable, under such circumstances, the 
place of trial to be changed; but that 
Act placed the power of granting such 
change of venue in the hands of an im- 
partial tribunal. Lord Campbell did not 
vest in the prosecutor, or in the prisoner, 
a right to determine where the case was 
te be tried; but he vested the authority 
in the hands of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Now, the enacting a pro- 
cedure which deprives a man of his 
right to be tried under the Common 
Law in the place where the alleged 
crime was committed is a very serious 
step; and, therefore, in the case I 
refer to, the Legislature determined 
that it should not be vested in either 
of the parties to the case, but, on the 
contrary, that it was a judicial decision, 
to be arrived at by a properly quali- 
fied judicial tribunal. I will not argue 
the question whether a fair trial can or 
cannot be had in Ireland. I am assuming 
the premisses of the Government, and 
that a case has arisen in which a change 
of venue should take place; but my 
point is that an independent tribunal 
—namely, the High Court of Justice— 
should decide whether it should take 
place or not. The right hon. and learned 
Attorney General says that there might 
be great inconvenience and great delay ; 
but he cut the ground from under his 
feet when he said that under this very 
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clause the defendant will have a right of 
appeal, because the granting of an ap- 
peal would give rise to much greater 
delay. I donot charge the Government 
with any intention to act unjustly in the 
matter. They say—‘‘ What we propose 
is that the Attorney General shall have 
the right to change the venue on his own 
certificate, he being one of the parties in 
the case.” I impute no motive to the 
Attorney General ; but it is certainly his 
duty to obtain a conviction if he can, and 
the Government—and I think nobody 
will see it more clearly than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland himself—must have been struck 
with this injustice which has prevailed 
in previous legislation. They evidently 
recognize the unfairness of leaving the 
matter entirely in the hands of the At- 
torney General, because they now pro- 
pose that the defendant, in a prescribed 
time and in a prescribed manner, may 
apply to the Court to confirm or set 
aside the order for the change of 
venue. In other words, the Court must 
make a formal order for a change of 
venue; but on an appeal against such 
formal order the question may be fully 
argued. It will be said that by this 
means the Government arrive at the 
same terminus by a different train. No 
doubt that is so; but they throw the 
onus upon the prisoner of proving that 
the venue ought not to be changed, 
whereas the onus should rest upon the 
prosecutor, seeing that the Government 
are attempting to deprive a man of his 
legal right of having it proved that the 
venue ought to be changed. There is an- 
other reason ; and that is the matter of 
costs. You throw upon a poor defendant 
the costs of an expensive legal appeal ; 
whereas, in the other case, the wealthy 
prosecutor—namely, the Crown—would 
have to prove to the satisfaction of the 
Court that there was a necessity for a 
change of venue. In fact, in many 
eases of this kind, it might not 
be necessary for the defendant to ap- 
pear at all; because I take it that the 
High Court in Ireland would not con- 
sent to make an order, even upon the 
ex parte application of the Attorney 
General, if it was not satisfied with the 
evidence brought forward in the case. 
In such case the cost of the application 
would be thrown upon the Crown in- 
stead of being placed upon the man who 
is defending his rights. I would put it 
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to the Government whether, if they are 
anxious to get on with the Bill, it is not 
desirable that they should accept the 
Amendment, which would certainly 
sweep away a large portion of the 
clause? Nor is there anything in it 
except in regard to the mode of pro- 
cedure, for we both arrive at the same 
end. The right hon. and learned At- 
torney General admits that it is not 
enough to make the order, but he says 
that the order must be, in the first in- 
stance, put as a matter of course. We 
say—‘‘ Do not make it a matter of course, 
but let the Attorney General go to the 
Court with his evidence to show that a 
fair trial cannot otherwise be obtained.” 
We might, then, be content to allow the 
rest of the clause to go; and, therefore, 
not only in the interest of justice, but 
to save the time of the Committee in 
discussing the Bill, I trust the Govern- 
ment will accept the Amendment. I do 
not think the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General will be inclined to 
meet all the Amendments with a non 
possumus. He has not done so hitherto, 
but he has accepted several Amend- 
ments which I have had the honour to 
propose. I certainly do not look at the 
question from the standpoint of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He thinks 
that there should be a Bill; I think that 
there should be none at all; but if there 
is to be a Bill, it is not desirable to make 
it unnecessarily harsh. Therefore, I 
ask the Government to accept this 
Amendment as an improvement in the 
law, as he proposes to amend it, and as 
an analogy to the law which prevails in 
this country in precisely similar circum- 
stances. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): The Government would 
only be too glad, if they could, to accept 
the Amendment, and, indeed, any course 
proposed to the Committee so temperately 
as that which has just been proposed by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite. But there is the greatest 
practical difficulty in the way of the 
Government in accepting it, and they 
feel themselves precluded from doing so, 
because they not only see very grave 
objections to such a course, but having 
regard to the effective character of the 
clause, and on that ground alone, they 
feel compelled to refuse the appeal which 
has been made to them. I do not pro- 
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pose to speak at any length upon a sub- 
ject which has been so ably dealt with 


by my right hon. and learned Friend | 


the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes); but there are one or two 
points agen which I think I may say a 
few words. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who moved the Amendment (Sir 
Charles Russell) referred to the hard- 
ship on the prisoner of removing him 
and all his witnesses to another part of 
the country on account of the expense ; 
but so far as the witnesses are concerned, 
and that is really the material part, hon. 
Members must be aware that we have 
made provision in the Bill of such a 
nature that the prisoner will not suffer 
in that matter, seeing that the costs of 
the witnesses will be defrayed by the 
State. The right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
said that by the clause as it stands the 
onus of disproof is thrown upon the 
defendant ; that by so doing he will 
be involved in costs which ought to be 
borne by the Crown, and that we are 
compelling a poor peasant to undergo 
great expenditure in order to defend 
himself. But let me point out that if 
that objection is valid at all, it is equally 
valid against the clause as it would 
stand if the Amendment were carried. 
If the clause were amended, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposes to 
amend it, the course of procedure would 
be this. The Attorney General would 
move for a change of venue. That pro- 
posal would be resisted by the prisoner, 
and the cost of resisting it would have 
to be borne by the defendant in exactly 
the same manner. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No; not at all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the appli- 
cation were not resisted by the defendant, 
it would be because the change of venue 
was right. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Not at all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman allow me to con- 
tinue my observations? What I main- 
tain is that the two cases lie exactly on 
all fours, and that in each every element 
of hardship is gotridof. The hon. and 
learned Member has pointed out that 
under Palmer’s Act the exact machinery 
he wishes to introduce in this Bill is 
actually in force, and that the Court is re- 

uired to pronounce upon the merits of 
the case. But is there no distinction to 
be drawn between whet happens in 
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| England and what happens in Ireland ? 
|In England, if it is found that a change 
of venue is necessary, it arises from 
special circumstances relating to the 
crime, or to the persons charged with 
the commission of thecrime. Therefore, 
it is required that such circumstances 
should be proved in Court, and conse- 
quently the rules of evidence must apply, 
| and it is competent for the tribunal to 
| give a sound and accurate opinion. But 
that is not the case when, to use an 
Irishism, we are dealing with an abstract 
condition which is not the moral condi- 
tion of the whole of the country. That 
is a matter which a Court of Law bound 
by the strict rules of evidence is not com- 
petent to decide, and experience has uni- 
versally shown that, whatever may be the 
opinion of Judges and competent per- 
sons, you have never been able to obtain 
a change of venue, or been able to show 
that the condition of a particular county 
was such that a fair and impartial trial 
could not be obtained. It cannot be 
seriously maintained that the failure of 
the change of the venue under the exist- 
ing law is due solely to the fact that 
every observer of events ontside the 
Court turned out to be mistaken. The 
real reason, as has been ably pointed out 
by the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland, for the proposal we 
make is that the Court will be precluded 
from taking that kind of view of the cir- 
cumstances of the case which every prac- 
tical man would take who is not bound 
by the rules of evidence, but would be 
guided by a common-sense view of the 
facts of the case. Therefore, if we look 
at the question from a practical point of 
view—if we know that a fair and impar- 
tial trial by jury is impossible unless 
there is a change of venue, I apprehend 
that we must take the machinery we 
suggest, unless we are to fall back upon 
the worse and more partial machinery 
which was agreed to by the House in 
1882. The system which we now sug- 
gest has been tried in a harsher form 
than we now propose, and no substantial 
injustice has ever been suffered. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is a mon- 
strous statement. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Therefore, 
seeing that it will be possible in every 
case to make an appeal and require legal 
evidence to be given that a change of 
venue is necessary, and that when the 
principle of change of venue was tried 
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in a harsher form than we now suggest 
no inconvenience resulted, the Govern- 
ment are of opinion that no object is to 
be gained by assenting to the Amend- 
ment, and, therefore, they must oppose 


it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland went 
much further than the clause of the Bill. 
The clause in the Bill anticipates an ap- 
plication to the High Court; it does not, 
I presume, mean that the application to 
the High Court should be a farce. Would 
it not be more easy to enact that the At- 
torney General by his own fiat should 
fix the venue wherever he pleases? It 
would then have been easy to add that 
the defendant might then go to the High 
Court and apply to have the venue fixed 
elsewhere for reasons stated, because it 
is the presumption, under the clause, 
that the High Court would really hear 
the application and will do something 
upon it. But when I listened to the 
argument of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General I found that nothing 
of that kind was intended; and I also 
found that it was intended that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, for reasons 
known only to himself, should certify 
that a trial in a particular case should 
only be had in the place he chooses to 
name, and therefore there is no necessity 
for the interference of the Court. The 
fact that a change of venue has been 
ordered by the Court would arouse a 
prejudice against the man who is required 
to apply o the Court by way of appeal 
to vary or discharge the order already 
made. I can understand the argument 
of the Government, if they mean that 
the Attorney General ought to have the 
right to fix the venue wherever he pleases. 
That is an argument which, although I 
might not have been disposed to accept 
it, would have been perfectly clear; but 
here you go through the farce of making 
the High Court a party to what the At- 
torney General does without affording 
the slightest possibility of examination 
by the Court. I have had some experi- 
ence as to the change of venue in criminal 
proceedings, although, of course, I do not 
compare my knowledge with that of the 
Legal Advisers of the Crown ; but where 
notice has to be given by the Attorney 
General to the defendant or prisoner of 
an application that is about to be made, 
he must furnish the defendant with 
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copies of the affidavits on which the 
application is to be based. It then rests 
with the defendant to say whether on 
such affidavits he is content to leave 
the matter to the Court, or whether 
he will answer. But the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland says--‘‘ We cannot give evi- 
dence in support by affidavits.’’ Affi- 
davits in reference to a change of venue 
are generally made on information of 
belief. I have had some experience of 
such affidavits, and I undertake to say 
that I never heard any application made 
to any Court, except, perhaps, in Ireland 
—for I know very little of that country, 
and I am afraid that peculiar things 
are done there—but certainly I never 
heard any application made to any 
Court in England in which some of the 
paragraphs did not begin with the words 
—‘‘I have been informed and verily 
believe.” The right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland says that 
we ought not to go to that length; but 
that we ought to set aside all the rules 
of evidence. If that is so, why not return 
a verdict at once without any prosecution 
at all? Give to the Courts, which are 
usually governed by the rules which 
regulate evidence in matters affecting a 
change of venue in criminal trials, a very 
wide and liberal discretion. At present 
the Courts hold themselves bound by the 
strict rules of evidence both in regard to 
one side and the other, and outside legal 
technicalities it cannot be denied that 
the discretion they enjoy is invariably 
exercised fairly and impartially. Then, 
if you are to have the High Court intro- 
duced into your clause at all, give them 
the opportunity of exercising their dis- 
cretion in the first instance. If the Go- 
vernment did not intend that the defen- 
dant should have any appeal at all, if 
they had followed the precedent of the 
Act of 1882—a precedent which I cer- 
tainly should have voted against if I had 
been permitted at that time, but, unfor- 
tunately, my right to vote was denied 
me—if they had followed that precedent 
their Bill would be illogical, because 
they say that the defendant hasa right to 
be heard, and the only thing they do is to 
put upon him the extra cost of securing 
a hearing. He is without the affidavits 
which ought to justify the making out 
of an order, but he is put to the cost of 
preparing affidavits to justify the Court 
in discharging the order. I did not 
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quite understand the whole of the argu- 
ment of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland. He said 
that the Government had been compelled 
to adopt the present fashion of enact- 
ment in consequence of certain techni- 
ealities which he said he would explain. 
I listened for those technicalities most 
attentively, but 1 failed to hear them. 
What was it I did hear? I heard the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman allege 
that the Government found it impossible 
to get the evidence they wanted. That 
is not a technicality; but we are told 
that because the Government find it im- 
possible to get the evidence they want, 
it is necessary that the High Court 
should make an order for a change of 
venue on the mere certificate of the 
Attorney General. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite asks what earthly object 
the Attorney General would have in cer- 
tifying incorrectly. Of course, he per- 
sonally could have no object whatever, 
and it is ridiculous to suppose that the 
mere costs would be any inducement, even 
to a pettifogging practitioner, to make 
an application which was not justified by 
a sense of justice. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Oh, dear no. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I am sorry to 
hear it, but, at any rate, I acquit the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman of 
any such desire on his own part. If the 
certificate of the Attorney General is 
to determine the change of venue, do 
not let the High Court come in at all. 
Let the clause run that the Attorney 
General by his fiat may name some 
county where he considers a fair and 
impartial trial may take place. I say 
nothing about the cost; that is com- 
paratively a trifling matter ; but of course 
if the defendant is required to appeal 
it would be necessary to employ counsel 
to argue legal technicalities, and that 
expense would be saved if the Legislature 
were to provide that the fiat of the 
Attorney General should in Ireland be 
equivalent to an order granted in 
England upon a writ of certiorari. As 
the clause now stands the Government 
virtually say that the Court is not to be 
trusted with the power of fixing the 
place where the trials take place, but 
that the judgment of the Attorney 
General is much better. That means 
that while the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is Attorney General his 
judgment is to overrule everything else ; 
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but it is to be a very different thing 
when the Attorney General ceases to be 
the Legal Adviser of the Government and 
happensto becomeaJudge. The Attorney 
General, as a matter of fact, is to be the 
only Judge in the mysterious manner 
known to himself, but utterly incom- 
prehensive to other people outside. The 
Government ought to submit to one of 
two things. They ought either to say, 
‘It must rest with the Attorney General 
where the case is to be tried,” in which 
case he would issue his fat directing the 
trial to be had in a particular county, or 
the application should be made in open 
Court, and fully argued before the 
Judge who is to hear it. In my opinion, 
all formal side Bar rules ought to be 
swept away. I do not know whether 
they exist in Ireland. [Mr. T. M. 
Heaty: Yes; they do.] ThenI am very 
sorry to hear it, and all I have to say 
is that it is one of the many things that 
exist in Ireland which ought to be 
got rid of. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary says that there is 
only a sentimental hardship upon a 
prisoner in the course proposed to be 
adopted under this clause. [Mr. A. J. 
Batrour: No; I do not say that.] I 
am sure the right hon. Gentleman would 
do me the justice of saying that I have 
no wish to misrepresent him. I under- 
stood him to say that he would deal with 
the question of occasional hardship to a 
prisoner, and I further understood him 
to contend that there was really no 
hardship whatever, except one of senti- 
ment. Of course I may be wrong; but 
I am sure the right hon. Gentleman will 
not think that I desire to fasten upon 
him the use of a form of words which he 
repudiates. As to the question itself, in 
my view there is very serious hardship 
inflicted upon the prisoner. It would be 
a very wicked wish to wish that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself might be a pri- 
soner, so that he would be able to appre- 
ciate the position ; but I am quite certain 
that if the right hon. Gentleman found 
himself in that position, he would know 
that there was a great deal more to con- 
sider than a mere question of cost in 
regard to being tried 200, 300, or 400 
miles away from the place in which he 
had been arrested. The question is not 
always one of the simple cost of taking 
the witnesses where they are to be 
examined on the trial; but there is very 
frequently the much higher cost of the 
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pain and trouble of finding evidence at 
all, and of procuring witnesses who are 
able to say what the facts of the case 
are. If you change the venue in the 
way this clause proposes, you surround 
the prisoner with people with whom he 
has never been brought in contact be- 
fore, and he has no facilities whatever 
for producing evidence that would tell 
in his favour. On the other hand, if 
you try a man in the county where the 
alleged offence has been committed he is 
able to take care of himself, as I myself 
know from experience. I have been 
subjected to prosecution; but, fortu- 
nately, I have always been able to take 
care of myself. But an ignorant peasant, 
a vicious man, if you will, with no know- 
ledge of legal technicalities or the Law 
of Evidence, will, undoubtedly, underthe 
provisions of this clause, be placed in 
a position of very considerable diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. FORREST FULTON (West 
Ham, N.): I must say that when [ first 
saw the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for South Hackney (Sir 
Charles Russell) my inclination was to 
support it; but on further consideration, 
und especially after hearing the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland, I 
have come to the conclusion that there 
is one important fact which has been 
lost sight of which has decided me to 
vote against it. If we were discussing 
an abstract question as to what the 
course is which we ought to pursue, I 
should say that we ought to follow the 
practice laid down in Palmer’s Act, and 
that there should be a direct applica- 
tion to the High Court of Justice, either 
by the Crown or the prisoner. But I 
cannot forget that this clause is intro- 
duced under special circumstances, and 
that it is to have no effect whatever ex- 
cept in a district which has been already 
proclaimed, and proclaimed, let it be 
bornei n mind, by the Executive autho- 
rity directly responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. [Laughter from the 
trish Members.| I am perfectly well 
aware that hon. Members from Ireland 
regard an assertion of that kind as 
perfectly ridiculous; but, nevertheless, 
the fact remains that we are now con- 
sidering a Bill which presumes, at any 
rate, that there are districts in Ireland 
so disturbed in their character that it is 
necessary to proclaim them; and when 
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once you arrive at the fact that these 
powers are not to apply at all except to 
a district already proclaimed I think you 
will get rid of a good deal of difficulty. 
Under such circumstances, allow me to 
call attention to the words of the Amend- 
ment, which propose to give the defen- 
dant the power to move to have the trial 
fixed outside the proclaimed district. 
The idea of supposing for a moment 
that any person charged with an offence, 
and that offence of an agrarian cha- 
racter, would ever desire to move the 
trial out of a proclaimed district is 
simply absurd. No doubt, it does ap- 
pear hard, at first sight, that the onus 
of proof should be upon the defendant, 
and that the defendant should be called 
upon to apply to the High Court to get 
the original order rescinded. But it 
must be recollected that in principle this 
is exactly the course which is pursued 
under Palmer’s Act, and that whatever 
expense is entailed in consequence is 
thrown upon the defendant. An order 
for a change of venue having been 
made, it is for the defendant to show 
that that change of venue will be un- 
fair to him; and in that case he is 
required to appear personally or by 
counsel to argue the question, and in 
such a case exactly the same costs are 
thrown upon the defendant as he would 
be compelled to incur if the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for South Hackney were adopted. 
As a matter of fact, the proposal now 
made by the Government is a very con- 
siderable improvement upon the practice 
laid down in the Act of 1882; and, per- 
sonally, I am of opinion that if the 
High Court decides that a particular case 
ought not to be tried in a proclaimed dis- 
trict the Court would never think of re- 
moving the trial from the most Southern 
extremity to the most Northern. It cer- 
tainly appears to me that no hardship 
will be involved in the case of the de- 
fendant having to instruct counsel to 
resist the application of the Attorney 
General ; and, having regard to the fact 
that before an application of this kind 
can be listened to at all the district 
must have been proclaimed, I think 
there is no reason to fear that the judg- 
ment of the Court would not be in 
fayour of directing that the trial shall take 
place in a locality where the trials shall 
be fair and impartial. For these reasons 
I cannot support the Amendment. 
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Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 


shire, E.): The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who has just sat down has given one 
of the most extraordinary reasons I ever 
heard for supporting the provision con- 
tained in this clause. He says that he 
had intended to support the Amendment, 
but that he declines now to do so because 
the provision is only to apply in a pro- 
claimed district. Now, who is to decide 
what is to be a proclaimed district? It 
is to be the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Attorney General for Ireland, or, in 
other words, Dublin Castle. As for my- 
self, I entirely repudiate the precedent 
of 1882. We are none of us infallible— 
not even the youngest of us—and we all 
know that a good many things have hap- 
pened since 1882. Surely if the argument 
of the hon. and learned Member who 
spoke last, or the argument of the Chief 
Secretary, applies at all, it will apply just 
as strongly against the clause as it at pre- 
sent stands. We lawyers know what the 
legal costs are of resisting a legal appli- 
eation of this kind, and we know also 
what the costs are of making a counter 
application. There is, however, another 
consideration which ought not to be lost 
sight of; and that is that costs may, under 
this particular clause, be entailed in re- 
gard to an application which ought to 
have been altogether unnecessary : 
whereas if the Amendment of my hon. 
and learned Friend (Sir Charles Russell) 
is adopted, it will not be necessary for 
the defendant to appear at all, and there- 
fore he need not incur any costs whatever. 
I should like to know whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland really knows 
what an order under this clause would cost 
the defendant? Does he know what the 
cost is of a simple appearance in the case 
of an order which is regarded as a matter 
of course? The only argument urged 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General, and by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
seems to me to be the strongest possible 
argument in favour of my hon. and 
learned Friend’s Amendment. They 
both contend that it is improper to ob- 
tain legal evidence in favour of a change 
of venue in cases contemplated by the 
clause; but that the application must 
be based upon moral evidence. Now, 
what I contend is, that if it is impossible 
to obtain legal evidence in support of the 
application, that is the strongest argu- 
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ment that can be urged in favour of the 
Amendment. If the Amendment is not 
accepted, I am really disposed te think 
that the best plan would be to take 
the course of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), and in 
trials which come under this clause to 
take the verdict first and hear the evi- 
dence afterwards. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I am 
glad to find that there is at least one 
hon. Member who sits on the Tory 
Benches opposite who, on the first view 
of this clause, would have been disposed 
to vote against those who may be called 
the professional advisers of this Bill. I 
regret that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Forrest Fulton) has seen fit 
to change the opinion he originally 
entertained, and I lament that he 
should now restrict his purview of this 
clause to cases in which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Privy Council of Ireland 
shall have proclaimed a district. It is 
quite evident to my mind that the pro- 
clamation of a district can have nothing 
whatever to do with the circumstances 
of the case. So far as depriving a pri- 
soner of his right to a fair trial is con- 
cerned, especially where an allegation is 
made that an unfair trial is likely to 
take place, if hon. Members will look at 
the provisions of this Bill they will see 
that it is altogether within the discretion 
of the Lord Lieutenant to declare whe- 
ther a district is to be proclaimed or 
not; and, so far as the costs are con- 
cerned, if a defendant makes an appeal 
he is only to be allowed costs after all 
the expenses have been incurred. What 
is to be the position of a man who has 
been brought under the provisions of this 
Act for resisting the payment of a rent 
of £4 or £5 a-year ? How can a man in 
such a position incur the cost of bring- 
ing up the witnesses who would be 
necessary to support his case. There- 
fore this provision would be an absolute 
nullity. How is it possible that he 
should incur the cost of taking wit- 
nesses from Donegal to Cork? The 
clause says that— 

“It is expedient to amend the law relating 
to the place of trial of offences committed in 
Ireland, for securing more fair and impartial 
trials, and for relieving jurors from danger to 
their lives, property, and business,” 
and the Attorney General emphasized 
the fact that this provision is only to 
be carried out because such dangers 
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now exist. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman went on to say that, so far 
as he is personally concerned, he has 
always acted in an independent ca- 
pacity. So far as his independence is 
concerned, I know nothing whatever of 
it; that is a matter for his own inner 
conscience; and it is not one of which 
the House of Commons can judge in any 
shape. He told us that personally he 
was prepared to exercise these powers 
with the greatest impartiality; but, un- 
fortunately, we know how such powers 
have been exercised in other instances. 
There have been three examples very 
recently. What occurred in the trial at 
Sligo? The people declared that the jury 
panel was packed, and when a public 
meeting was held to protest against the 
steps which had been carried out in re- 
ference to the trial, the Mayor of Sligo, 
standing on the steps of the Town Hall, 
was attacked. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is entering into mat- 
ters which have no real relation to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHANCE: I am sorry if I have 
transgressed ; but I was really anxious 
to show what, under this provision, the 
Attorney General might be able to do. 
Let me call attention to a case of a pro- 
secution that occurred in Cork under the 
Dynamite Act, when the Attorney Gene- 
ral availed himself of his right to chal- 
lenge 20 of the jury, whereas the pri- 
soners could only challenge six. What 
was the course pursued by the Crown in 
that particular case? The Government 
left out the word ‘‘felony”’ in the in- 
dictment in order that they might reduce 
the number of challenges allowed to the 
prisoners to six; and in so doing they 
committed, wilfully and maliciously, an 
act which the lowest and meanest mind 
would not commit. I challenge the At- 
torney General to rise in his place and 
state whether that was not the fact. 

Mr. HOLMES: I cannot say what was 
done in that particular case, because I 
had nothing whatever to do with the em- 
pannelling of the jury; but I am informed 
by the Solicitor General for Ireland 
that there was a technical mistake in 
omitting from the indictment the word 
* feloniously.” Moreover, that techni- 
cal flaw resulted in the fact that the ia- 
dictment was quashed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes; upon an 
application by the prisoner. 
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Mr. CHANCE: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has only involved 
himself in further difficulty. The charge 
was @ most serious one, and, in the 
end, it was shown that the Crown 
had indicted a man for an offence 
which was a statutory felony; but the 
omission of the word “felony” was so 
fatal an error that the indictment was 
quashed. I leave English Gentlemen 
sitting on that side of the House to judge 
whether by these tactics the position of 
the Crown, as Public Prosecutor, was not 
disgracefully abused. I am further re- 
minded that in the case to which I am 
calling attention the prisoner was en- 
titled to a copy of the affidavits, but 
it was not until he stood in the dock 
that he even heard the indictment 
against him read. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman seems to have a 
somewhat short memory ; but there was 
another case in which his Colleague who 
is now sitting beside him (Mr. Gibson) 
acted for him—namely, the trial of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Dillon), for having 
put forward the Plan of Campaign. In 
that case the venue was changed to 
Dublin, in the belief that the Crown 
would be readily able to secure 12 sub- 
servient jurymen, and in his burning 
solicitude for a fair trial the Crown 
Prosecutor directed no less than 28 
jurors—respectable citizens of Dublin— 
to stand aside, while he allowed to the 
defendant the right of challenging six 
only. We all know how these powers 
are exercised, and the gross abuse of 
them is one of the reasons which induce 
me to support the Amendment. Weare 
now told that it will be sufficient to 
justify the Court in assenting to a change 
of venue that there should be a statement 
made upon evidence, which may simply 
amount to general hearsay. The At- 
torney General seems to forget—his 
memory, I am afraid, is very short— 
that not long ago one of his own 
nominees, in a case in which the 
hon. Member for East Mayo was 
concerned, made statements which 
were subsequently shown to be alto- 
gether destitute of foundation. So 
also, in applications under this clause 
for a change of venue, the statement 
that the Crown may have a difficulty in 
securing a fair and impartial trial may 
be the most misleading assertion that 
can be imagined. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that the Crown has enormous 
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funds at its disposal. Indeed, it is no- 
torious that in connection with the ad- 
ministration of justice the Crown spends 
upwards of £300,000 a-year more in 
Ireland than is spent in England ac- 
cording to the same extent of popula- 
tion. Not only is that the case, but the 
Irish Executive utilizes the Secret Ser- 
vice Fund for the commission of crime 
and outrage in Ireland, instead of check- 
ing it. Who are the persons who will be 
prosecuted under this measure? Priso- 
ners whose only crime will be that they 
have defended their miserable cabins ; 
that they have protected their aged and 
infirm parents from the brutality of the 
police, and defended their wives and 
daughters from outrage—prisoners who 
have no resources whatever, but against 
whom the whole power and majesty of 
the law will be arrayed. Reference has 
been made to civil actions, but in such 
cases you do not find the intervention of 
the Crown, the action being one that is 
simply between the parties. Further 
than that, when the venue is changed, 
the defendant has the same number of 
challenges as the prosecutor, and is not 
placed at the disadvantage of knowing 
that the Crown can select 12 men to try 
the case from whom a conviction is 
almost a matter of certainty. I am 
sorry that there are Members of this 
Committee who are prepared to justify 
the action of the Irish Executive. I 
trust that there are Members of the Tory 
Party who will examine the matter for 
themselves, and will hesitate before they 
consent to give a blind and silent vote. 
Let me say one word as to the difficulty 
of placing evidence before the Court. 
Under a Tory Code, settled by a Tory 
Commission, appointed by a Tory Go- 
vernment in 1879, provision was made 
which placed the defendant and the 
prosecutor on a footing of equality 
whenever an application for a change of 
venue might be made. It cannot be 
pretended that in 1879 Ireland was less 
disturbed than it is now, and if the diffi- 
culties which existed in 1879 were not 
insupportable I do not see why they 
should be a rtable now. 

Mr. AND SON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
I am glad to find that it is conceded by 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House that this is an important issue. 
It was quite an agreeable change to hear 
an hon. and learned Member on the 
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other side of the House express his 
views upon the matter instead of those 
Law Officers of Ireland of whom we had 
become absolutely tired, and there has 
been not only a uniformity of argument, 
but an absolute unformity in regard to 
the persons who have reasor on the part 
of the Government to express it. So far 
as the Attorney General for Ireland is 
concerned, his achievements to-day sur- 
pass anything he has hitherto attempted, 
and he has quite outshone himself. His 
statement was that under Palmer’s Act, 
whenever an application has been made 
for a change of venue, the Court has 
always refused the application, the real 
fact being that it has always been im- 
possible to give a satisfactory reason for 
a change of venue whenever an applica- 
tion of the Crown has been seriously 
challenged. The Attorney General for 
Ireland is to be a party with the Lord 
Lieutenant in proclaiming a district, and 
the moment a district is proclaimed you 
say that he is to have a right to say that 
there shall be a change of venue. I am 
glad to find that the proposal is one 
which in the abstract is resisted even by 
the hon. and learned Member for West 
Ham (Mr. Fulton), and I am sure that 
the arguments upon which it is based 
by the Attorney General for Ireland and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland are alto- 
gether unsound. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
My hon. Friend says that he is tired of 
hearing the Law Officers of the Crown. 
I cannot say that I share in that feeling, 
for there is one Irish Law Officer whom 
we have not yet had an opportunity of 
hearing at all—the Solicitor General for 
Ireland. I think it is an insult to the 
Irish Members that that hon. and learned 
Gentleman should have besn required 
to remain silent on the Tory Benches, 
while the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who knows absolutely nothing about the 
Bill, should be put up time after time to 
give legal information to the House. 
So far as the question of costs is con- 
cerned, I am afraid that whoever drafted 
the Bill has kept in a provision by which 
what may be called a species of fat is to 
be provided for outside members of the 
Irish Bar, who are to act as devils to the 
Attorney General for Ireland, and re- 
ceive odd briefs. Reference has been 
made to the fact that a provision of this 
kind was contained in the Act of 1882; 
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but it has not been stated that that pro- 
vision was passed at a moment when the 
Irish Members had been kicked out of 
the House. As a matter of fact, it was 
agreed to when the Irish Members had 
been suspended, and with all its imper- 
fections undiscussed and undebated, and 
without one single Irish Member having 
had an opportunity of saying a word 
upon it. Ifthe First Lord of the Trea- 
sury carries his own Motion for the 
closure, the same farce will be enacted 
again, and any provision the Govern- 
ment like to insist upon will be carried 
without debate and without discussion. 
If the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
were here, I would ask him whether, in 
his present zeal for economy, he thinks 
it right that Irish barristers should be 
enabled to pocket substantial fees simply 
for going into Court and making motions 
which must be carried as a matter of 
course? In this Jubilee Year of Her 
Majesty, are you going to be so 
princely in regard to fees and pickings 
for Irish counsel that, as a matter of 
course, you will give them a fee of 
two guineas where one would suffice? 
No doubt the Attorney General for Ire- 
land occupies a position which requires 
a lot of keeping up, but it must;be borne 
in mind that this is an expenditure 
which does not go into his pocket, but 
into the pocket of outside and inferior 
men, who deserve no consideration what- 
ever. Unless the House wishes to add 
something to the already bloated pockets 
of the Irish Law Officers, I do not see 
why it should not be sufficient to declare 
that the fiat of the Attorney General for 
Ireland should be sufficient, and that the 
order for a change of venue should be 
made as a matter of course. It must not 
be forgotten that in many cases these 
crumbs which may fall from the table 
of Dives will only find their way into the 
pockets of the Lazaruses who act as the 
jackals of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, a class of animals for whom no- 
body has an overwhelming amount of 
respect. I, therefore, trust that the Go- 
vernment will see their way to omit this 
part of the Bill, and that they will pro- 
vide that the simple fiat of the Attorney 
General for Ireland shall be sufficient to 
justify a change of venue. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) : As 
far as I can undertand the object of the 
clause, it is to procure a fair and impar- 
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tial trial ; but so far as the impartiality 
is concerned, everything is to be left to 
the Attorney General for Ireland, and 
all the facts of the case, instead of being 
left to both sides, are to be left to one 
side only. It seems to be a sufficient 
answer to any proposition made by the 
Government to say that itis to be carried 
out by the Attorney General for Ireland, 
and no one is to question the angelic 
character of the Attorney General for 
Ireland, at any rate until he happens to 
leave the Government, when, of course, he 
will be replaced by some other right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who will be en- 
titled to the same angelic description. For 
the purpose of explaining my view of the 
matter, let me assume acase. The Go- 
vernment think it proper to prosecute 
me for some offence and the Attorney 
General for Ireland undertakes the pro- 
secution in the ordinary way. Now I 
presume that when the Attorney Gene- 
ral of Ireland goes into Court, he forgets 
altogether that he is a Member of the 
Government, and he has no regard for 
that fact either in the course of the trial 
itself, or in preparing for it. In that 
case, he will simply occupy the position 
of counsel and will do his best for his 
clients, and the first thing he desires to 
do is to secure an impartial trial. It 
may be the view of the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland that an impartial trial 
can only be had in the County of Down, 
but that may not be the view of the late 
Attorney General for Ireland, who may 
have been retained. Then I cannot 
understand why the Attorney General 
for Ireland, whose relations with the Go- 
vernment are practically at an end the 
moment he goes into Court, should have 
rights and privileges which are not to be 
enjoyed by the counsel for the defence. 
It seems to mo that if any advantage is 
to be given at all it ought, in fairness 
and on principle, to be given to the man 
who has to defend himself against an 
accusation. What I ask for in this case 
is, that the two counsel engaged in it 
shall have identically the same rights 
and the same privileges ; whereas under 
the clause as it stands, the Government 
and their supporters desire to give in a 
trial before a Superior Court an advan- 
tage to one counsel only, because he 
happens to be a Member of the 
existing Government, to the disadvan- 
tage of the prisoner, and a privilege 
which would not be given to any 
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counsel if he did not happen to repre- 
sent the Attorney General for Ireland. 
That seems to me to be grossly unfair so 
far as the administration of justice is 
concerned. And now let me deal with 
the second part of the clause. It is 
quite clear that in the majority of pro- 
secutions under this measure the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland cannot attend 
to them himself, and, therefore, he 
cannot be personally conversant with 
the conditions under which a particular 
trial may take place in any particular 
district, so as to be able to say of his 
own knowledge that a fair and impartial 
trial cannot be had. He has, therefore, 
to depend upon the knowledge of some- 
body else. I am quite prepared to admit 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
himself is an angelic character in the 
highest degree. I do not say that 
jocosely, but I allow that he is a fair, 

onourable, and upright man. It is 
clear, however, that he can know 
nothing personally of the conditions 
under which a trial can be instituted. 
Then, on whom does he rely? He is 
bound to rely upon the Crown Prose- 
eutor; and the Crown Prosecutors, like 
other bodies of men, may be good, bad, 
or indifferent. As a matter of fact, for 
some years a Crown Prosecutor who 
had more to do with political trials than 
anybody else was Mr. George Bolton. 
I simply mention the name of that gen- 
tleman, because it is so well known to 
the House, and the course taken by him 
in reference’ to the administration of 
justice in Ireland is well known. Well, 
if this Bill is passed, as I have no doubt 
it will be, Mr. George Bolton is a man 
who will give the information to the 
Attorney General for Ireland upon 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is to issue his certificate, and 
make his declaraction that a fair and 
impartial trial cannot be had. There 
are other George Boltons in Ireland, 
for the Crown Prosecutor, as a rule, is 
attached to Dublin Castle, and he is 
bound to have a bias in favour of one 
particular side, and a very strong bias 
too. Now, I say distinctly that if the 
Attorney General for Ireland is to 
obtain his information from gentlemen 
like Mr. Bolton, whose bias is notorious, 
and who is still, I believe, one of the 
Crown Prosecutors in Ireland, although 
he has been condemned by every Go- 
vernment who has been in Office for the 
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last five years, although he is a gentle- 
man who has peen proved up to the hilt 
to have indulged in improper practices, 
although it is notorious that he has been 
a dishonest Crown Prosecutor—and be- 
cause he was a dishonest Crown Prose- 
cutor the Government removed him from 
a portion of his duties—nevertheless, the 
Attorney General for Ireland will not 
deny that, under this Bill, he may have 
to rely upon statements made by a 
gentleman of that character, in order 
to justify him in issuing a certificate 
that a fair and impartial trial cannot be 
had in a particular locality. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Attorney General for 
Ireland is bound to fall back upon the 
Crown Prosecutor; and here we have a 
case in which a Crown Prosecutor has 
been proved, both by the late and the 
resent Government, to be dishonest. 

et itis upon the information supplied 
by a Gentleman of that character that 
the Attorney General for Ireland is to 
have the privilege of removing a trial 
to whatever part of Ireland he may think 
proper. Viewing it asa matter of jus- 
tice and principle, how can any hon. 
Member in this House defend the claim 
which is made by the Government, that 
the Attorney General for Ireland, acting 
under the conditions I have described, 
is entitled to havethis privilege, while 
a similar privilege is to be denied to the 
late Attorney General for Ireland, no 
matter how good the case he may be 
able to bring forward, and however 
clearly he could establish that a trial in 
a particular district would not be a fair 
and impartial trial so far as his client is 
concerned ? I was somewhat surprised 
to hear the hon. and learned Member 
for West Ham (Mr. Fulton) say that at 
one time he felt disposed to vote for the 
Amendment, because one does not ex- 
pect an hon. Member on that side of the 
House to vote for any Amendment, 
good, bad, or indifferent, proposed from 
this side. But when the hon. and 
learned Member rose to explain his 
views, what was the defence he made 
for his altered action? He told us that 
if this clause were to be applied to the 
whole of Ireland he would vote for the 
Amendment. His only excuse for re- 
fusing to take that course, beyond the 
angelic character of the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, is the fact that it is 
— to be applied to a part of Ire- 
and. 
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Mr. FORREST FULTON : I beg the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s pardon ; 
what I said was, that this power of 
changing the venue is only to be exer- 
cised in the case of a proclaimed district. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Quite so; but that 
does not alter the case one iota. If it 
isunjust and wrong to apply this prin- 
ciple tothe whole of Ireland, it is equally 
unjust and wrong to apply it to part. 
It cannot be denied that, even in regard 
to the proclamation of a district, the 
Lord Lieutenant is to act largely, if not 
entirely, upon the advice of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, and if the Attorney 
General for Ireland, for purposes of his 
own, chooses to proclaim a particular 
district, that fact does not render the 
application of this principle one whit 
the less unjust. If it is unjust to apply 
it to the whole of Ireland, it is mani- 
festly unjust to apply it to part. If 
privileges are to be given to counsel on 
the one side, it is only equally right 
that they should be given to counsel on 
the other side, and for these reasons I 
shall feel it my duty to resist the clause 
to the utmost of my power. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 177; 
Noes 142 : Majority 35.—(Div. List, No. 
204.) 7.25 P.M. | 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to move to leave out the word 
“more,” after ‘‘a,”’ in page 3, line 26. 
As the clause is at present drawn, all the 
Attorney General has to certify is that a 
more fair and impartial trial can be had 
elsewhere than in the county in which 
the crime is committed. I wish that he 
should be called upon to certify that a 
fair and impartial trial cannot be had 
in the county in which the offence has 
taken place. That is an intelligent 
proposition, and I shall be greatly sur- 
prised if the Government decline to ac- 
cept it. It is quite possible there may 
be cases in which more fair and im- 
partial trials can be had elsewhere ; but 
that is not a reason why you should 
change the venue if a fair and impartial 
trial can be had in the county in which 
the crime takes place. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
26, after the first words ‘‘a,” to leave 
out the word ‘‘ more.”—(Mr. Maurice 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘more’ ned part of the Clause.” 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): It seems to me, and I think 
no one will deny the proposition, that in 
the interest of the public, the Crown, 
and anyone who is anxious to see jus- 
tice fairly and impartially administered, 
every trial should take place where the 
most fair and impartial trial can be had. 
The Government are of opinion that a 
trial can be more fair and impartial in 
one place than in another, and that, in 
my opinion, is a good ground for re- 
moving a trial. Assuming that we all 
desire that trials should take place 
under the most fair and impartial cir- 
cumstances, it is perfectly sufficient for a 
certificate to be made that a more fair 
and impartial trial can be had in one 
place than in another. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I have 
never questioned the proposition which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has laid down that the form provided 
under this section is a sufficient form. 
What I complain of is that it is too 
sufficient. I entirely take issue with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman as to 
what the policy of this clause should be. 
I entirely deny that what the Govern- 
ment are looking for is an ideal venue. 
Of course if it was the general policy of 
law that you could not have a trial un- 
less you had a venue open to no con- 
ceivable objection—an ideal venue—the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s con- 
tention would be perfectly intelligible. 
But what I say is this—that before you 
turn your back upon the present Consti- 
tutional doctrine that a person shall be 
tried in the county in which the offence 
is committed, it should be shown that 
in that county a fair and impartial trial 
cannot be obtained. That ought to be 
the foundation of an application for a 
change of venue. I maintain that, as 
the clause is at present drawn, it would 
not be competent for the Attorney Gene- 
ral to make out that case. He might go 
into Court and admit that a fair and 
impartial trial can be had in the county, 
but say that, in his opinion, a more fair 
and impartial trial can be had elsewhere, 
and on that ground ask for a change of 
venue. It is absurd that the Govern- 
ment should ask for this power, and un- 
reasonable to expect Parliament to grant 
it. Let the Government be content to 
leave well alone. If they have a county 


in which they can have a fair and im- 
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partial trial, why go speculating as to 
whether they can get a better trial else- 
where. They ought to remember that 
all things are not perfect in this world, 
and that even when this Bill comes into 
force they need not expect a state of 
perfection to prevail in Ireland. I 
maintain that if the Attorney General 
is satisfied that a fair and impartial 
trial can be had in the county in 
which the offence was committed, he 
ought to be content, and not go else- 
where to see if he can get a more 
fair and impartial trial. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 137; 
Noes 85: Majority 52.— (Div. List, 
No. 205.) [7.50 p.m. } 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to move to omit the words in line 
27, ‘‘some county to be named in the 
certificate,” and insert, ‘‘ the County of 
the City of Dublin.” The object of my 
Amendment is that the Attorney General 
should nominate the particular county 
to which the venue shall be changed, 
and that he should not be left to take us 
to Belfast, Derry, or some other places 
which he admits to be unfit places for 
the trial of certain cases. I may remind 
him that, so far as the Act of 1882 went, 
all the special jury trials took place in 
Dublin, with the exception of a few 
which came off in the City of Cork. 
Now, Sir, the City of Dublin contains, I 
have no doubt we shall be told, the 
great mass of the special jury classes. 
I do not know any other venue that con- 
tains so many except Belfast, and I am 
sure the Attorney General for Ireland 
will not tell us he is going to take us to 
Belfast. I may be told also that the 
City of Dublin venue would not always 
be the most suitable venue. I presume 
the Attorney General for Ireland could, 
if he liked, go to the Court and show 
cause. Let him put in a provision that 
he shall show cause. Allow me to point 
this out, that it was a City and County 
of Dublin venue which tried, for in- 
stance, the Phoenix Park cases; it was 
a mixed venue of the City and County 
of Dublin which tried all the recent poli- 
tical cases in Ireland. Except in the 
County and City of Cork I do not know 
where else the Government can get a 
sufficient number of special jurors to 
pack a jury. Take the County of Cork 
—you have only 200 special jurors. In 
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County Clare I think you have the same 
number. Outside the City of Dublin 
you have really not sufficient special 
jurors qualified to act. Now, so far as 
the whole South of Ireland goes, [ 
admit that my Amendment is really of 
no importance, but it is all-important 
as it is now decided we are not to be 
dragged to Ulster and to be tried there 
bymembers of Orange lodges and secret 
societies. I think now that a day is to 
be fixed for the termination of this Com- 
mittee. I shall put down an Amend- 
ment providing that no person who is a 
member of any secret society shall be 
allowed to serve upon a special jury. If 
you take the case of Ulster you will find 
that every special juror is a member of 
a secret society. He is either a Froe- 
mason or an Orangeman. In this 
country Freemason Lodges are mere 
dining clubs, but in Ulster they have 
always a political bias—though a 
Catholic can join a Freemason Lodge— 
and these Lodges become cliques of 
persons of a particular class. An 
organization which in England really 
does not mean anything at all, but 
which is very like the Ancient and 
Independent Order of Buffalos, in 
Ireland has a bias of a very ob- 
jectionable character. In the same 
way Orangemen would always prevail 
in Belfast juries, therefore I think it 
is a reasonable thing that the At- 
torney General should be compelled to 
choose the County of the City of 
Dublin as his venue, and then he 
should, if he likes, have power to 
show cause why it would be proper to 
change the venue from the City of 
Dublin. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
27, to leave out the words ‘‘ some county 
to be named in the certificate,” and in- 
sert, ‘‘ the;County of the City of Dublin.” 
—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘some county to be named in the certi- 
ficate,’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I cannot but think that it 
would be very unfair to throw all the 
work which these trials will entail upon 
the special jurors of the City of Dublin. 
There are a great number of counties in 
Ireland situated at a great distance from 
the County of the City of Dublin, and it 
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would be unreasonable to bring pri- 
soners to Dublin from these counties, 
unless their expenses were paid. It is 
quite impossible for the Government to 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
Attorney General for Ireland has been 
very brief indeed, and very curt in giving 
his reasons for objecting to this Amend- 
ment. But to my mind, ifI were on the 
Government Bench, and desired to give 
honest and straightforward reasons for 
objecting to this Amendment, I think I 
could give two reasons which would 
have a deal more cogency than the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s. There is 
one reason perfectly obvious. No doubt, 
most of the jurors of the City of Dublin 
are men of great probity, and also men 
of considerable independence, and, taken 
from the Government point of view, they 
are men against whom it would be very 
difficult to advance anything improper ; 
but, unfortunately for the Government, 
they are not men altogether of one class 
of mind and political belief. The real 
reason why this Amendment will not be 
accepted is that, although the City of 
Dublin was good enough under the 
Crimes Act of 1882, under the new 
Crimes Act it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to bring prisoners from the 
South and West of Ireland to Antrim 
and to Armagh, and such like venues, 
try them before 12, I will not say Orange- 
men, but landlords, agents, or Govern- 
ment hangers-on, and half-pay captains. 
There is another very strong reason why 
this Amendment should not be accepted 
from the Government point of view, and 
it is this. It is an unhappy state of 
things, from their point of view, that all 
the Judges upon the Irish Bench cannot 
be depended uporp. The Judges take 
certain Assizes, and it might be very 
awkward and inconvenient for the Go- 
vernment if prisoners were dragged to 
trial before Judges like the Chief Baron, 
for instance. The Chief Baron and two 
or three others of the Irish Judges might 
not give that assistance to the mainten- 
ance of law and order which, in the opi- 
nion of Dublin Castle officials, they 
ought to give. Therefore, it is that 
under this clause power is taken to delay 
applying for a change of venue until the 
last moment, until the Assizes are out 
and until the Crown is in a position to 
discover that there is a good and sound 
Judge to be had in certain places, to 
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which places, of course, they will send 
political prisoners. The Government un- 
questionably will pick out the Northern 
venues in which sound Judges, from 
their point of view, are found to be pre- 
siding. These are, to my mind, the real 
reasons why this Amendment will not be 
accepted. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
Mr. Courtney, the consideration of the 
Attorney General for Ireland for the 
convenience of Irish jurors is really very 
touching. I am sure the jurors will be 
greatly edified by his attitude towards 
them. But perhaps I may be allowed 
to call attention to the way in which the 
Government have treated Cork jurors in 
holding Winter Assizes at Cork for the 
whole province of Munster. Nearly 
every year for 10 years the Winter 
Assizes have been held at Cork, al- 
though the Government have power to 
vary the place from time to time. I put 
a question upon this subject to the Go- 
vernment, but in regard to it, I received 
very scant courtesy indeed. In the mat- 
ter of the Cork Winter Assizes, the 
Attorney General considered the con- 
venience of the learned counsel prose- 
cuting the prisoners, and the learned 
Judge who was to leave Dublin to try 
the prisoners, of importance paramount 
to the convenience of the jurors of Cork. 
In that state of things, I am not disposed 
to attach very great weight to his com- 
miseration of the wrongs that have been 
inflicted on the jurors of the City of 
Dublin. We take tho right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s declaration of 
sympathy as worth very little indeed. 
Now, what are the arguments which 
may be urged in favour of this Amend- 
ment. It appears to me they are many 
and weighty. In the first place, the 
City of Dublin is the centre of the legal 
system of Ireland, it is the place where 
the bulk of the civil business is done; 
indeed, I think it could be shown that 
nine out of every 10 record trials which 
have taken place in Ireland for the past 
10 years have been tried in the City of 
Dublin, because, since the Judicature 
Act came into force, the trial of records 
in the City of Dublin has been a mat- 
ter of great convenience. Then, Dublin 


being the capital of Ireland, is very 
convenient as regards travelling to and 
from it. It is easy of access, there are 
great facilities concerning Dublin in 
the way of trains and other convey- 
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ances, and considered from the point 
of view of the convenience of wit- 
nesses and other persons, Dublin is a 
very convenient place for a trial. Then, 
again, the burden of judicial work is 
east on the shoulders of a larger num- 
ber of persons in the City of Dublin 
than it is in any other portion of Ire- 
land. Dublin is the largest City in 
Ireland, and of course the number of 
jurors in Dublin is larger than that 
elsewhere. That being so, Dublix is 
in that sense the place best fitted for 
the trial of the cases which will arise 
under this section. Although to change 
the venue of these cases to Dublin would 
inflict some inconvenience and addi- 
tional work upon the jurors of Dublin, 
that inconvenience and additional work 
would be less than that thrown upon the 
jurors of any other district. Now let 
me test the value of the declaration of 
the Attorney General for Ireland by his 
own action within the past six months. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had himself to choose venues within the 
past six months. He was fixing the 
Winter Assizes over a vast area of Ire- 
land, an area extending over the greater 
portion of Leinster and some portion of 
Munster. What he did was to try in 
Dublin prisoners of no iess than seven 
counties in Ireland at the last Winter 
Assizes. So far from considering the 
feelings of the unfortunate jurors of 
Dublin he cast that additional burden 
upon them without the smallest com- 
punction. Prisoners from counties so 
remote as Waterford were tried in the 
City of Dublin. It does appear to me 
that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should give some consideration 
to this Amendment. I think he might 
reasonably have taken into considera- 
tion the precedent pointed out by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 


Member for North Longford (Mr. 
T. M. Healy)—namely, the prece- 
dent of the Crimes Act of 1882. There 


is no doubt it was not compulsory 
on the Executive to select the City of 
Dublin in every particular case; but so 
great was the convenience of the City 
of Dublin, and so strong were the argu- 
ments that could be urged in favour of 
it, that in every case, with very few 
exceptions, the City of Dublin was se- 
lected by the Irish Executive of that 
day as the place in which to try cases 


from all parts of Ireland. Really, the | 
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difficulty is not to find arguments for 
this Amendment, but to find arguments 
against it—not a new experience in re- 
spect to the progress of this Bill. I 
certainly consider that the Government 
are acting unreasonably in refusing this 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think Ishould 
make it clear that I only moved this 
Amendment in order to elicit the opinion 
of the Government in regard to the 
place of trial. I do not mean to say 
that the City of Dublin is always the 
best venue; but what I wanted was some 
declaration from the Governmentastothe 
bringing of prisoners for trial, say, from 
the South to Ulster. I should like to 
ask some of the Members of the Go- 
vernment who are in their places if they 
have ever examined the Return showing 
what the facts are as regards special 
juries. We will take the case of the 
County of Leitrim. There are 110 spe- 
cial jurors in this county, in which there 
are 15,000 voters or householders. You 
have 110 persons to whom youare going 
to entrust the entire administration of 
law and order in the whole of Ireland. 
There is no county, except the County of 
the City of Dublin, in which there are 
1,000 men who in future will have any 
interest or concern in the administration 
of justice. You have reduced the spe- 
cial jury class in Ireland to such a con- 
dition that nowhere, except in the single 
instance of the County of the City of 
Dublin, where there are 1,300, are there 
1,000 men who in future will have any- 
thing to say in the administration of the 
law. Itis right that Englishmen should 
thoroughly understand this state of 
affairs. In some of the counties there 
are 100, 121, 182, 233, 271, 50, 112, 113, 
and so on, the average being one spe- 
cial juror in 50 voters. In addition to 
that, you cut down the special jurors 
still lower by the system of unlimited 
challenge, so as to bring the thing down 
to what has been called a residuum. I 
must confess that I should not like to be 
a special juror, for by what you are 
doing you are really converting the spe- 
cial juror class into lightning conductors 
for popular passion. Fortunately, they 
will be shielded, to a large extent, by 
the feeling of appeasement which the 
people entertain owing to the proposals 
which have been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
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Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): It 
is just possible that one of the reasons 
why the Attorney General for Ireland 
objects to the venue of the County of 
the City of Dublin, is that by an Act 
passed, I think, under a Tory régime, 
some few years ago, the City of Dub- 
lin recovered the power it formerly 
possessed of electing its Sheriff, and 
that since then it has always elected 
Nationalists, whether Protestants or 
Catholics. The people of the City of 
Dublin have, through the election of the 
Sheriff and Sub-Sheriff, clearly shown of 
what their political views are, and now it 
is on account of the prevalence of Na- 
tionalist views that the Government fight 
shy of the City of Dublin venue for the 
trial of political offences. I dare say 
that if we proposed the County of Dublin, 
instead of the County of the City of 
Dublin, there would not be such a great 
objection. Inthe County of Dublin they 
have, as High Sheriff, a rack-renting 
landlord—a gentleman who has made 
himself extremely prominent in the land- 
lord ranks, and they have, in addition, 
a Sub-Sheriff of the same kidney—a 
man who has not only identified himself 
with the landlord party, but who has so 
far mixed himself up in illegal proceed- 
ings as to get himself reported to this 
House for corruption and bribery at an 
election—practised in the interest of the 
landlord minority in his constituency. 
It is as well that the real reason for the 
refusal of this Amendment should be 
stated in debate. The County of the 
City of Dublin has been, in past years, 
the venue for all these trials. If you 
go back to the beginning of the cen- 
tury you find the City of Dublin the 
venue for all political and agrarian 
trials of importance ; and coming down 
to 1848, the trials for treason and treason- 
felony all took place in the same venue. 
The Fenian prisoners were tried in the 
City of Dublin. All the prisoners con- 
victed under the Crimes Act of 1882 were 
tried in the Cityof Dublin; but of late 
years—since the Corporation of Dublin 
got into the habit of electing Nation- 
alists as High Sheriff—the Government 
have fought shy of the City of Dublin. 
In the case of the last State prosecu- 
tions, the Crown first fixed the venue in 
the City of Dublin. But they thought 
better of it, and removed the venue to 
the County of Dublin, where they en- 
deavoured — though unsuccessfully—to 
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ay the el, by the aid of the land- 
ord Sheriff, and that corrupt official the 
Sub-Sheriff. The Attorney General for 
Ireland Co great concern for the 
jurors of the City of Dublin; but we 
can understand exactly the value of 
that concern. He need have no con- 
cern on that point. I may remind the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
even in the City of Dublin the Crown, 
under the present law—notwithstand- 
ing the presence of a Nationalist 
High Sheriff and a Nationalist Sub- 
Sheriff—have, and always will have, a 
certain number of men who will be only 
too proud and too happy to act as con- 
victors of Nationalists under all circum- 
stances. There are many gentlemen in 
Dublin, well known to Dublin Castle, 
who hang up the Lion and Unicorn over 
their shop doors, and who no doubt ex- 
pect to receive from the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary (Colonel King-Har- 
man), in this year of the Jubilee, a 
medal for their services. These men 
will always be at hand to try political 
prisoners. They will be looking out 
anxiously for the appearance of their 
names in the lists. They will not object 
if they are called upon every day in the 
year to serve upon juries in political and 
agrarian cases. Their great glory and 
boast in their Freemason and Orange 
Lodges is that they have so many Na- 
tionalist scalps in their net. In the 
case of every successive prosecution 
you will find these men hanging round 
the Courts, wanting to be put upon 
juries, and, I venture to say, protest- 
ing loudly if they are not put upon 
juries. I am afraid it is a mere pre- 
tence on the part of the Government 
that they have any great concern for the 
jurors of the City of Dublin. If there 
is any use in urging any reasons in favour 
of this Amendment—and I hardly think 
there is, seeing the state of the Govern- 
ment Bench, and the attitude of the Re- 
presentatives of the Government present 
—I venture to say there is just one 
reason why Dublin City is about the one 
venue in all Ireland which ought to try 
such cases as will be brought up under 
this Act. The cases to be tried will be 
cases arising out of disputes concerning 
land, and surely the fittest community 
to try cases of this sort is a constituency 
which is not agricultural or rural, but 
urban. The City of Dublin, as far 
as I know, is the only place in Ire- 
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land, not even excluding Belfast, where 
you can get a sufficient number of 
jurors unconnected with the land, and, 
therefore, to a certain extent quali- 
fied to try these cases impartially. I 
urge this upon the attention of the 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster). 
It is a solid argument and reason which 
ought to be taken notice of, and it is 
offered with a sincere desire to convince 
him if I can. I think my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) was some- 
what out in his impression that the Go- 
vernment intended to make use of the 
other counties of Ireland besides Dublin 
and the Northern counties. No doubt, 
the Attorney General for Ireland in 
stating his case said something to lead to 
that impression. But I am afraid there 
are only two places in the whole of Ire- 
land to which the Government will 
venture to send political or agrarian 
cases. They will send them to two 
places, and to two places only. They 
will send them to the town of Belfast, 
where Orangemen will greatly predomi- 
nate on the juries, or they will send 
them to South Dublin, where they can, 
by judicious manipulation of the panel, 
secure a jury of rack-renting landlords 
to do what they want. Ihave no doubt 
that if they want convictions, they will 
obtain them under this Act, but their 
gain will be the ruin of the system they 
uphold. 


Question put and agreed to. 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
beg to move, in page 3, the insertion 
of the words (‘‘not in Ulster,”) after 
“county,” in line 27. The object of 
the Amendment is, of course, very clear. 
The Attorney General for Ireland him- 
self has said it would not be fair to 
move a trial from the Southern Pro- 
vinces into the Province of Ulster. The 
whole of the arguments advanced by 
the Government in favour of this section 
have been entirely based upon the words 
‘more fair and impartial trial.” Now, 
as the Government admit, it would be 
unfair to move atrial from the Southern 
Provinces into Ulster. I take it for 
granted they cannot have any particular 
objection to the insertion of the words 
“not in Ulster.” Speaking of Ulster 
in a former debate, the present Attor- 
ney General for Ireland said that Pro- 
vince was the most law-abiding part of 
Ireland. Owing to what has happened 
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since then, he has changed his opinion 
to a very large extent, and admits now 
that a fair trial would not be had in 
cases arising in the Southern Pro- 
vinces. Still another Gentleman may 
very soon succeed the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in his Office, and 
what we want to guard against is, that 
there shall not be any attempt on the 
part of a future Attorney General to get 
‘‘a more fair and impartial trial” in 
the Province of Ulster. We know very 
well that those who will be special 
jurors in Ulster entertain the most 
violent views upon anything which ap- 
pertains to politics and religion; and, 
therefore, it would be most unfair to 
submit to them any case from another 
Province of a political or agrarian cha- 
racter. No one who has any knowledge 
of Ireland would, for a moment, suggest 
that the trial in Ulster, of a political 
offender from the South, would be fair 
and impartial. The Government can 
have no valid reason for refusing this 
Amendment, especially since the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland has admitted 
its propriety. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
27, after the word “county,’’ to insert 
the words (‘‘not in Ulster”).—(Jf. 
Molloy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘Thatthose words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WexssteEr) (Isle of Wight): I 
venture to think that this matter of the 
change of venue must be decided accord- 
ing to the facts of each case. I can 
imagine that Ulster would be a proper 
place in which some trials should take 
place, and in which a fair and impartial 
trial might be assured. It is impossible 
to foresee every event; and, therefore, 
it would not be right to pick out any of 
the Provinces, and say that in that 
Province a trial shall not be held. We 
must assume that people will do their 
duty—{ ‘‘ Oh, oh!” }—I am quite aware 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway do 
not assume anything of the kind; but I, 
in my position, am obliged to assume 
that the Government will not use the 
clause improperly, and, for the reason I 
have given, it is impossible for the Go- 
vernment to accept this Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
If the Government will accept the 
Proviso standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Roscommon (Dr. 
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Commins), which is to the effect that no 
man shall be taken out of his own Pro- 
vince, except the County of the City of 
Dublin, the whole point will be met. 
This Amendment compels the Govern- 
ment to exclude Ulster altogether. 
That, of course, would not be fair, be- 
cause some men might prefer to be tried 
in Ulster. The hon. and learned Gen- 
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to be tried. The hon. and lant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson), if he made a fiery speech 
when there is a Home Rule Go- 
vernment, might prefer to be tried in 
Ulster. The senior Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), in a 
letter he wrote to Zhe Times yesterday, 
declared that Ulster forms a separate 
tleman the Attorney General (Sir | nationality, and yet it is to this separate 
Richard Webster) has said the Govern- | nationality we are to be dragged for 
ment will not act improperly. Why | trial if the Attorney General for Ireland 
cannot we have “propriety” inserted | thinks fit. I would rather be tried in 
in the Statute? We all intend to act | the City of London with Zhe Times 
honestly, and we do not think it | blasts operating on the jurors than be 
an insult to have notions of propriety |tried in Belfast. Everybody in the 
laid down in the form of the Ten |Committee must know what kind of 
Commandments. It is no insult to | justice a poor Nationalist would get in 
anybody that the Ten Commandments | Belfast. I greatly fear that if these 
are in existence. The right hon. and | clauses are carried out in their integrity 
learned Attorney General for Ireland | the people may be driven to retaliatory 
has said it would not be a fair thing to | measures of a very violent nature. 

take any man from a Southern county; Mr. MOLLOY: I was not aware the 
to a Northern county for trial. Will he | question is to be brought up in another 
allow us to quote that expression in the and a better form. I will, therefore, 
Courts? I never knew a Bill conducted | ask leave to withdraw my Amendment. 











on such principles as this. We have had 
“ Will-of-the-wisp ” kinds of arguments 
advanced by the Government when we 
meet them in respect to one argument, 
they fly to another, and subsequently they 
rake up the first as fresh as ever. 


allow no man to be taken out of hisown 
Province for trial, and perhaps it would 
be better to take the discussion upon 
this subject upon the Amendment of the 


hon. Member for Roscommon (Dr. Com- | 


mins). Let me give a couple of in- 


stances of the bias of Ulster jurors. In. 
the case of Bernard Smith—I forgot | 
the man’s surname the other night—one | 


of the Crossmaglen prisoners, Judge 
Lawson directed an acquittal, but the 
jury convicted the men. In the same 
way, Judge Lawson made a distinction in 
the case of a man named Geoghan, but 
he also was convicted. Smith was re- 
leased in a few weeks, but it took the 
Government two years to make up their 
minds whether Geoghan was guilty or 
not. At the end of two years they re- 
leased him. It is just possible that 
some time or other the Friends of the 
Government will wish there was some 
such provision as I suggest. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Thanet, the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 
King-Harman), may be glad sometimes 
that men cannot be taken out of Ulster 


I do, 
beg the Government to say they will 


| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

| Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): I 
| beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name—namely, in page 3, 
| line 29, after ‘‘ certificate,” to add— 

‘** Provided always, that nothing in this Act 
: shall empower the removal of any trial from any 
| one of the four provinces to anywhere outside 
of such province, except the County of the City 
| of Dublin.” 

This Amendment, I think, scarcely re- 
quires explanation. The promoters of 
_ this Bill maintain that they are actuated 
by the desire to have a fair administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland. Well, I will 
assume that they are, though I am 
afraid that the assumption is a rather 
violent one, and one which, when I go 
back in history, or even in my own re- 
collection, I should find very little except 
the sort of protestations we have heard 
from them to support. However, we 
will assume that they mean to ad- 
minister justice fairly, and if they do 
that, no doubt the provision, modified 
in the way I propose to modify this 4th 
clause, would be one that would con- 
duce to a fair administration of justice 
in Ireland. We know that it does not 
conduce to a fair administration of 
justice in Ireland, nor to the public be- 
lief that it is fair, or intended to be fair, 
when there is a change of venue such as 
took place in the case of the Maam- 
trasna murders, I have no sympathy 
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for the Maamtrasna nfurderers; I do 
not believe anyone outside their own 
wretched circle had any sympathy with 
them, yet I think that everyone, no 
matter who he may be, is entitled to a 
fair trial. Everyone who is to be put 
upon his defence wants a fair trial; and 
I do not think it conduced to the fair 
administration of justice in Ireland, or 
to the confidence of the public in the 
fair administration of justice, that these 
poor wretched people, speaking not a 
word of English, were moved for trial 
out of their own neighbourhood, and 
taken 60 miles away, where there was 
difficulty in getting witnesses, where 
the people were not familiar with the 
locality of the murder, and brought 
before a jury, in a certain sense, of 
foreigners, who did not even speak the 
language of these poor people, and with 
whom the prisoners could have no com- 
munication whatever except through the 
medium of an interpreter —— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Dr. COMMINS: Iam calling attention 
to what has been the practice in Ireland 
in regard to these trials. In former 
Acts, there was a power given to re- 
move trials from one part of Ireland to 
another ; but I doubt if a single in- 
stance can be adduced in which that 
power was exercised in such a way as to 
command the confidence of the people 
of the country, or as to have secured 
acquiescence on the part of the public 
in the fairness of the trial and the 
justice of the verdict. I have watched 
these trials for the last 25 or 30 years— 
so long, in fact, as I have been com- 
petent to examine these matters at all; 
and I challenge the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Holmes), or the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson), to 
name a single instance where, in the 
last dozen Coercion Acts, powers such 
as those which will be given under this 
clause were conferred, and where a 
change of venue has taken place, where 
that change was not afterwards chal- 
lenged by public opinion, and where the 
Law Officers of the Crown had not the 
direst imputations made against them, 
and made against them with justice, 
and where the verdict was not chal- 
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lenged as that of a partial or packed 
jury. I challenge these learned Gen- 


tlemen to produce a single instance in 
the history of previous Coercion Acts 
where a single removal like this did 
what it ought to have done—namely, to 
have secured acquiescence in the fair- 
ness of the verdict and of the trial. If 
we look at previous experience in Ire- 
land, this provision that we are now 
discussing stands condemned unless mo- 
dified in the manner in which I 
am now proposing to modify it. If 
the same spirit actuated the adminis- 
trators of the law in Ireland as actuates 
the administrators of the law in Eng- 
land, I should not object to a provision 
of this kind; indeed, I should welcome 
it; I should take it in the form in which 
it stands in the Bill. We know that 
there are few changes of venue made 
in England ; but we know that from the 
beginning, when this system of alteration 
of venue commenced, that the power has 
never been exercised in a single in- 
stance where the friends of the accused 
have been able to say that it was exer- 
cised for political or partizan purposes, or 
where they could say that it was not exer- 
cised in such a way as to provide a fairer 
trial than could otherwise have been 
had. We all remember the first occa- 
sion upon which this alteration in the 
law took place in England. We all 
know the method that was adopted in 
order to enable a case to be transferred 
from the country to the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, when there was fair ground 
for supposing that a fair trial could not 
be had in the country. That was under 
**Palmer’s Act.”” From the time of the 
passing of that Act down to the present 
time this alteration of venue has taken 
place very seldom indeed. I do not 
think 20 cases have occurred altogether; 
butin all the cases that have occurred the 
result was in every case to command the 
confidence of the country in both the 
fairness of the trial and the justness of 
the verdict. Does anyone suppose that 
such a result attends the alteration of 
venue in Ireland? Does anyone sup- 
pose that the Law Officers in Ireland, 
who are invested with autocratic power 
by this Act to move trials from one 
place to another as they think fit, will 
exercise that power as it is exercised in 
England ? Nothing of the sort. You 
will have one set of people in the North 
who will always expect to have their 
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trials kept at home, as were the trials at 
Omagh in the last Winter Assizes, so 
that the prisoners can have a jury se- 
lected out of their own sworn brother- 
hood. You have another class of people, 
in another part of Ireland, who will ex- 
pect that their cases will be moved, as 
was the Maamtrasna trial, from Galway 
to Dublin, and so on, in order that a 
jury might be packed with confidence 
and certainty. So that Ireland is in 
such a state that you can have no re- 
moval of venue in criminal cases from 
one province to another which would 
not be suspected, and, I venture to say, 
suspected with justice, of having been 
arranged with a corrupt motive, and 
with the object of procuring a convic- 
tion. I ask is it advisable or right in 
the state in which we find public opi- 
nion at the present time in Ireland to 
add fresh fuel to fire? Is it wise to give 
fresh impetus to this suspicion that 
exists in Ireland, on the part of five- 
sixths of the people, that the very 
fountain of justice is poisoned, and that 
a fair trial cannot be had in any case in 
which there is an agrarian or political 
element? Is it fair or just in those 
who wish to induce confidence in the 
administration of justice to introduce a 
provision of ‘this sort, which will de- 
stroy the last vestige of confidence re- 
maining—which I venture to say is very 
small indeed—in the administration of 
justice in Ireland? Can it be said that 
if the Amendment I propose is adopted, 
anything is done which will interfere 
with a fair trial being had? If a crime 
of a political or agrarian character 
occurs in Cork, you will have power to 
change the venue to the Province of 
Leinster, for a trial can be removed to 
Dublin, where, amongst the special jury 
class, you have a number of persons 
dependent upon the Executive in every 
sort of way. You have practically per- 
sons upon the special jury panel to 
choose from, five-sixths of whom I should 
say are either directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon Dublin Castle. I venture 
to say that not even the Law Officers of 
the Crown for Ireland will contradict 
me when I say that out of those special 
jurors dependent on the Castle—those 
tradesmen or people in the Excise or 
Customs, those Resident Magistrates, 
and those people of a variety of callings 
who come to Dublin to be near the 
Castle—the Executive would always be 
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able to get a jury prejudiced against 
the prisoner, no matter where he 
comes from. No one, I think, will con- 
tradict that. If I had to select a jury 
myself for a trial of my own, I certainly 
would not go to Dublin. If I were 
charged with an agrarian or political 
offence, I should say that the Dublin 
panel would be hostile to me, and that 
I should not have a fair trial; and yet, 
under this Amendment, I would allow 
the Law Officers of the Crown to bring 
persons, if they think fit, to be tried 
there by a special jury, chosen from a 
panel prejudiced in favour of the Crown, 
and, if prejudice can exist in euch a 
case, prejudiced against the prisoner. 
That being so, provision is in this 
Amendment made for a trial such as the 
Law Officers of the Crown, the pro- 
moters of this Bill, ought to be com- 
pletely satisfied with. Conviction is 
what they want, and conviction is what 
they will get in Dublin, if they can 
pack a jury as completely as they did 
in the Maamtrasna case, as completely 
as they did in the case of the Phonix 
Park murders, and as completely as they 
did in the Poole case, and as completely 
as they did in other cases, 50 of which 
I could mention if I was not afraid of 
delaying the Committee. Yet if the 
Law Officers of the Crown do this in 
Dublin, they have to do it in the full 
light of public opinion. There are 20 
newspapers that will have their re- 
porters watching everything that is 
done, and they will have to take action 
with that check which a fear of public 
opinion or public reprobation imposes, 
the only check, I am sorry to say, we 
have upon the Government in Ireland— 
the only semblance of a check which we 
have as a guarantee that fair trials will 
take place. Isay the only semblance of 
acheck. If we cannot get the reality, 
let us have the semblance. Pack the 
jury as youdid in the Pheonix Park 
case, as you did in the Maamtrasna 
case, and as you did in the other case I 
have referred to, but, under the check I 
have suggested, you will have to ob- 
serve a certain amount of moderation in 
the packing. You will not be able to 
do it in such a way as to outrage public 
opinion and the simplest principles of 
justice, as you did in Galway, and as you 
did in Sligo. You cannot outrage public 
opinion in Dublin as you did in Sligo, a 
few months ago, where your jury-pack- 
[ Fifteenth Night. | 
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ing was not only a disgrace to the ad- 
ministration of justice, but to all the 
traditions of jurisprudence and of fair 
play in England, as well as in Ireland. 
I object, Sir, to jury packing in the 
Trish Provinces, where it is done in holes 
and corners without publicity, and with 
no check even of the weakest kind from 
the Bench. We never expect anything 
from the Bench in Ireland in matters of 
this kind, because it is the obedient 
henchman of the Crown, as it abun- 
dantly showed itself in Sligo. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It seems to me 
that the arguments of the hon. Gentle- 
man are directed to an Amendment 
which has been already rejected— 
namely, that the change of venue should 
be exclusively to the County of the City 
of Dublin. The hon. Member should 
confine his argument to his own Amend- 
ment, and not extend ‘it to one which 
has already been rejected. 

Dr. COMMINS: I was not aware, 
Sir, that that portion of my Amend- 
ment—for it is only a portion of it—had 
been dealt with at all. At all events, it 
stands in my Amendment that when you 
have provided that each Province should 
try its own cases, you have still the 
power of change of venue to Dublin, 
and I was pointing out that under this 
Amendment the Crown will have power 
to obtain juries of the kind they desire, 
which power ought to be sufficient, with- 
out seeking further opportunities for 
the alteration of venue. I think, how- 
ever, I have said enough to make myself 
understood upon that point, and I do 
not wish to say more than is necessary 
to put my case before the House. I 
will now take another branch of the 
subject. We, in Ireland, are supposed 
to possess all the privileges of the 
British Constitution. Well, a greater 
fallacy historically, morally, and legally, 
never received the acceptance of any 
considerable number of sane people in 
this world. The British Constitution 
we practically never had in Ireland ; the 
British Constitution we have not now, 
and even if we had it, this Bill would 
materially destroy it, and every shred 
of it would be taken away by the clause 
I am proposing to amend. The last 
particle of it would be taken away 
unless the Amendment I propose were 
accepted. In England, the very essence 
of trial by jury, and the good quality 
that is sup to recommend it to the 
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people, to the Legislature, to the Judges, 
to the jurymen themselves, and to the 
accused, is this—that a jury should be 
drawn from the vicinity and the neigh- 
bourhood of the place in which the 
offence has been committed. Now, we 
drift into what is practically useful, not 
as a consequence of any political theory, 
because the theory comes after, but from 
human necessity and the desire to de 
right that is always working in the 
world. By instinct we have drifted into 
this condition of things, which is one of 
the safeguards of the British Constitu- 
tion. Very few charges of a criminal 
kind can be made in which a strict ad- 
ministration of justice, particularly the 
doing of full and impartial justice to the 
accused, does not require on the part of 
the Judges a local knowledge and a 
knowledge of the /ocus in quo. We all 
remember—it was discussed in this 
House so fully that I doubt whether 
there is an hon. Member listening to me 
who has not the facts impressed upon 
his mind—we all remember that in the 
famous Maamtrasna case, that which was 
believed to have led to a failure on the 
part of the Dublin jury who tried the 
case was through their utter ignorance 
of the /ocus in quo. A man stated that, 
in a district where there was no hedge 
to cover him, nor ditch to conceal him, 
on a moonlight, or, at any rate, on a 
fair night, he walked three miles behind 
a party of murderers without being dis- 
covered. That statement was received 
by the Dublin jury, who did not know 
the neighbourhood, but it would not 
have been received for an instant by 12 
jurors drawn from the neighbourhood 
who would have been familiar with the 
character of the locality. But no matter 
how the local jury in that case had 
arrived at their verdict, and no matter 
what their verdict might have been, if 
they had been drawn from the locality 
it would not have been said that they 
had, in giving their verdict, fallen into 
error through utter ignorance of - the 
locus in quo. Before a local jury, if a 
statement is made by a witness which 
violates their knowledge of the locality, 
and violates their knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances which have occurred at the 
time the crime was committed, they will 
be able to correct it. This is the best 
guarantee we can have for the adminis- 
tration of justice fairly and purely—that 
the jury which tries a case shall be 
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brought out of the neighbourhood, and 
shall have all the necessary local know- 
ledge, provided they are free from pre- 
judice. If there is any suspicion of 
their being prejudiced, then my Amend- 
ment provides that the prisoner shall be 
taken out of the district to Dublin. That 
is a thing which, since the trial of 
Palmer, has been found an excellent 
provision in the administration of the 
law in England; but that is to be 
abolished in Ireland. Why is it to be 
abolished in Ireland? We wait to hear 
the arguments that are to be used in 
support of the abolition of one of the 
oldest traditions of English trial by jury 
—a characteristic that for 1,200 or 1,300 
years has been found to work so well in 
England, and which has only been done 
away with by Act of Parliament for a 
special purpose, which Act of Parlia- 
ment has only been availed of some 20 
times. Why do you seek to abolish in 
Ireland the principle for which I am 
pleading? Is it because you expect to 
find jurors in Antrim who will havea 
better knowledge of Kerry than a jury 
taken from the Province of Munster, 
and vice versd? Suppose the person to 
be tried is a Kerry Moonlighter. He is 
a person whom we all dislike. Ido not 
think the dislike of the Kerry Moon- 
lighter is more intense on the Treasury 
Bench than it is on these Benches; but 
the Kerry Moonlighters, as well as 
everybody else, should have justice. 
From everything we hear from the other 
side, the Executive is anxious to give 
him justice. That is well; everyone is 
entitled to have justice; but do you 
think that if a young man charged with 
Moonlighting was sent from Kerry to be 
tried in Antrim by a jury of Orangemen 
he would receive justice? I do not 
think he would any more than I believe 
that an Antrim Orangeman would get 
justice if tried in Kerry. ‘‘Oh,” say 
the Law Officers of the Crown, ‘ you 
must trust to us.” But when was this 
new principle introduced into the British 
Constitution I should like to know? 
Why, the whole theory at the bottom of 
the Constitution is that you are not to 
trust anybody—you are not to trust 
Judges, or even the Crown itself—but 
are to provide checks to prevent them 
from going wrong. It is only when 
you have these checks to prevent them 
from going wrong that you can trust 
them. And that is all that we want 
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now. We want a check upon the Law 
Officers of the Crown. We want to 
carry out the ordinary, trite principles 
of the British Constitution. We do not 
say that the Irish Law Officers will go 
wrong ; but we want to have the power 
of checking them if they show a dis- 
position to go wrong. These Crown 
Officials say to us—‘‘ Trust to us, and 
we will see that everything is done fairly 
and properly.” I dare say they are 
sincere in what they say; but I do not 
want people’s liberty to depend upon 
the sincerity of those Gentlemen, “. 
cause we know that not infrequently 
men who are sincere enough in their 
convictions go very wrong in their prac- 
tice. We know that we cannot always 
prevent wrong being done. I ask the 
Committee to allow this one ancient 

rinciple of the British Constitution to 

e still preserved. Nearly all the rest 
are gone from us. Preserve this one. 
Let the trial take place within the 
locality, or, at any rate, in the near 
neighbourhood of the place where the 
crime has been committed, where the 
local knowledge exists—where a know- 
ledge of the prisoners and the places 
exists on the jury panel. Act on the 
principle that prisoners in Ireland are 
entitled to the privileges that people in 
England possess, unlessthere are peculiar 
circumstances in the case, as there were 
in the case of Palmer ; and if peculiar 
circumstances do arise, then, as I have 
said, you can change the venue to 
Dublin. But that is not all; there is 
another of these safeguards of the Bri- 
tish Constitution which have been pro- 
vided by experience, and that we have 
drifted into by that instinct to do right, 
to which I have already referred, which 
is violated by this Bill. There is an- 
other safeguard rendered nugatory, null, 
and void, and that is the right of chal- 
lenging jurymen, which is preserved by 
law to a prisoner. The prisoner has a 
right to challenge. The Crown has 
also a right to challenge, no doubt. 
After 27 years of practice at the Eng- 
lish Bar; after having practised as a 
defending counsel at the English Bar 
more, perhaps, than any man living, 
I can say that I have never known the 
Crown to exercise that right of challenge 
in this country to the prejudice of a 
prisoner. In the whole of my 27 years’ 


experience I have never known a case 
in this country where there was even a 
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suspicion of jury-packing. I have never 
known a case mm the Crown has chal- 
lenged anyone, and probably only about 
a dozen cases where jurymen have been 
challenged by prisoners. In this coun- 
try justice is administered fairly, and 
neither the Crown nor the prisoner has 
anything to complain of. The Crown 
does not order jurymen to stand aside. 
But what do you find in Ireland—what 
did you find in Sligo the other day, 
what did you find in Cork, and what 
did you find elsewhere ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I fail to see the 
relevancy of the arguments the hon. 
Member is using to the Amendment he 
is proposing. 

Dr. COMMINS: If you fail to see 
the relevancy attaching to my argu- 
ments, Sir, that is entirely my fault, 
and very much my fault, because I am 
sure there is no one cleverer at seeing 
the drift of an argument than yourself. 
One sentence will show you the rele- 
vancy of my remarks, and it is this, that 
a fair trial depends as much upon the 
right of challenge which the prisoner 
has as anything else. That right of 
challenging the jury which a prisoner 

esesses secures to him a fair trial in 
Foclend, more perhaps than anything 
else, and if a trial is removed, as I was 
putting the case just now, from Antrim 
to Kerry, or from Kerry to Antrim, 
where the prisoner does not know a 
single living soul in the county, how 
is he to exercise his right of challenge? 
I will take the case of a Kerry Moon- 
lighter—no, I will not say a Moon- 
lighter, but I will say the lad who was 
sent to prison for six months’ recently 
for printing a supposed seditious docu- 
ment in the office of a Kerry newspaper. 
Suppose this lad had the same privilege 
in Ireland as he would have had if tried 
in England—namely, the privilege of 
being tried by his peers, and supposing 
the trial was removed from Kerry to 
Antrim, how would he be able to pick 
out the rabid Orangeman who would 
come up to take his place on the jury, 
and who needed only an accusation, and 
no proof at all, in order to convict ? How 
would this lad manage his challenges ? 
He would not know the men who were 
so prejudiced as to require no proof, 
and who were so angry with him and 
with his political party as to be prepared 
to give a conviction upon nothing more 
than an accusation. By this change of 
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venue the right of challenge is abolished. 
That is how I intended to put it, Sir, 
and it is entirely my fault that I failed 
to make the matter appear relevant. 
I maintain that a man in Munster would 
have some chance of a fair trial so lon 
as the case was kept in Munster. 
maintain, further, that if anything pecu- 
liar occurs in the case you may take it 
from Munster to Dublin. I protest 
against the idea that retaining a case 
in the Province in which the crime has 
occurred is likely to give a man a par- 
tial jury. Take a Kerry Moonlighter to 
Waterford, and he will get very little 
consideration there, although he will 
get justice. The connection between 
neighbouring counties will be sufficient 
to enable the accused to exercise his 
Constitutional right of challenge; but 
if the venue is changed from one end of 
Ireland to the other, the prisoner may be 
placed in the midst of a population 
hostile to him, and he may be utterly 
incapable of exercising his right of 
challenge. Primd facie, then I say, by 
the power which this clause gives, a 
prisoner will be utterly deprived of his 
right of challenge. My Amendment 
will enable him to exercise that right; 
and I provide against anything unfair 
happening by saying that if you move 
a man up to Dublin the Executive will 
be able to get a jury of their own sort 
—at all events, they will be able to get 
one which is not prejudiced in favour of 
the prisoner. That is my argument. I 
say confine your removal of venue to the 
Provinces. In the Provinces there is 
enough local knowledge to render the 
right of challenge that the prisoner has 
something actual and something real ; 
but if you do not confine the removal to 
the Provinces you abolish surreptitiously 
the right of challenge which the prisoner 
possesses, and which I hold to be one 
of the best provisions of the British 
Constitution. I say do not abolish that, 
but restrict the right of removal to fair 
and proper limits. Restrict it to the Pro- 
vinces and from the Provinces to Dublin, 
and when you have done that you will 
have secured a fair trial in every case and 
ajury that certainly will not be prejudiced 
in favour of the prisoner. think I 
have gone over the whole argument. I 
never expected for one moment either 
to interest Gentlemen opposite or to 
secure their approval. I have been too 
long in this House to flatter myself that 
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I am able either to convince or to per- 
suade hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench. It is very hard indeed for a 
Member on these Benches to imagine 
that he is able todo that. Though I 
offer these observations to the House, 
they are practically not intended for the 

urpose of convincing the Treasury 
Bench, but they are intended for hon. 
Members of this House, some of whom 
have still, I hope, an open mind upon 
these questions. My observations are 
intended for those hon. Gentlemen and 
for the country. We have been told over 
and over again that we have to impugn 
this Act before the country, if it is pos- 
sible to do so, because the case is being 
tried even more palpably and openly in 
the country than it is being tried here. 
We have the public Press teeming with 
arguments that I find repeated almost 
verbatim, and with an accuracy that is 
creditable to their memories, by right 
hon. Gentlemen of the Tory Party. 
We find not later than this day a letter 
paraded in the papers from a right hon. 
Gentleman, writing from Rochdale, in 
which attention is called to this very 
fact to which I have referred—namely, 
that there are a body of people in 
Ulster hostile to the rest of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to be 
so ignorant of the facts he is writing 
about, that he describes what he calls 
the loyal population of Ireland at about 
one-third of the population of the coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman, talking 
in that strain, scarcely deserves notice, 
and he certainly would not receive it if 
his utterances were confined to his letter 
of to-day, and if it were not for his 
previous services to the State. But 
when we find such statements put for- 
ward as are put forward by this right 
hon. Gentleman, that Ulster isa dif- 
ferent nation, that the feelings of 
Ulster are alienated from the rest of Ire- 
land, that it constitutes practically a 
hostile population; and when powers 
are asked for by the framers of this Bill 
to transfer cases from Oork or Kerry or 
Waterford or Carlow to Ulster, where 
the people are described as aliens, I say 
that the Committee must see the neces- 
sity for my Amendment. We are told 
that the Ulster people have hostile 
feelings, that they will not submit to 
common government with the rest of 
Ireland; and when powers such as are 
contained in this clause are claimed, it 
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is time I say to call the attention of the 
public to the arguments used in support 
of the authors of this measure, and to 
turn these arguments round against 
those who use them. I say, if it isa 
fact—asthisright hon.Gentleman writing 
from Rochdale declares it is —that 
Ulster is hostile to the rest of Ireland, 
and is, in fact, a foreign order in Ire- 
land, I ask with what show of justice is 
power claimed by the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
and the Treasury Bench to transfer the 
trial of people from Kerry and Water- 
ford, from Cork, or Clare, or Galway, to 
Belfast, or other parts of Ulster? With 
what show of justice or fair play do the 
Government seek powers to send these 
young women from Bodyke for trial be- 
fore juries selected in Ulster? In this 
matter I appeal to the instinct of fair 
play of the people of England—I appeal 
to the sense of what is right in criminal 
jurisprudence which has been nurtured 
by centuries of fair trial. I trust that 
their instinct of fair play will revolt 
against this attempt to deprive the 
people of Ireland of the simplest, com- 
monest, and plainest guarantee which 
the people have for fair play and justice 
in trials in this country. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 29, after the word “ certifi- 
cate,” to insert the words, ‘‘Provided always that 
nothing in this Act shall empower the removal 
of any trial from any of the four provinces to 
anywhere outside of such provinces, except the 
County of the City of Dublin.” —(Dr. Commins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I hope the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Roscommon (Dr. 
Commins) who moved this Amendment 
will not think I am guilty of any dis- 
courtesy if in reply to his observations 
I do not occupy anything like the length 
of time which he took in introducing 
his proposal. He has had a great ad- 
vantage in moving his Amendment, 
because he seems to have come fresh to 
the House at a rather advanced hour of 
the evening, and does not seem to be 
aware of the fact that this clause is now 
under discussion for the second day, and 
that every argument he has adduced has 
already been brought forward again and 


again. Of course coming in, as he does, 
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not having taken any previous part in the 
rather protracted debates which have 
occurred on this clause, he possesses a 
great deal of energy, and is able to 
speak at great length. He is to be 
congratulated, because now, on the 11th 
or 12th night of the Committee on this 
Bill, he has succeeded, at this late hour 
of the evening, in making the longest 
speech that has been delivered up to 
this point. As regards the particular 
Amendment the hon. Member has moved 
there has been oneadvantage to me in his 
speech, because he has always contrived 
to answer his own arguments two or three 
sentences later on. In the beginning of 
his speech he showed that Dublin was 
the worst venue in all Ireland as far as 
criminals were concerned. He submitted 
that we should rest satisfied with the 
opportunity of changing the venue to 
Dublin for the reason that trial of 
prisoners there would lead to the 
certainty of a conviction. He would 
have us think that, in this way, he is 
making a most extraordinary concession 
to us. But then he went on to say that 
in Dublin everything occurs in the light 
of day, and that everything was pub- 
lished. But he forgot that his own 
Amendment enables a change of venue 
to take place from one county to another 
in the same Province, and I suppose the 
light of publicity is to be found no more 
in one part of a Province than in an- 
other, and no more in one Province than 
in another Province. He then fell back 
on another argument, and said that what 
he wanted was that those changes should 
be more or less local, as it is very de- 
sirable indeed that a prisoner should 
know something of the jurors before 
whom his case is to be brought, so that 
he might be able to challenge. If a 
Moonlighter from Kerry were to be tried 
the hon. Gentleman said let him be 
taken to Waterford; but the hon. Mem- 
ber must not overlook the fact that the 
divisions of Province are purely arti- 
ficial, and that you may take a prisoner 
from the extreme end of one county to 
the extreme end of another—it might 
be with other counties intervening—and 
that this would, to all intents and pur- 

oses, be taking himinto a strange neigh- 
Seahent. It would be possible to change 
a case from Donegal to Belfast, or from 
Donegal to Downpatrick, between which 
places there is very little connection ; 
and then it would be impossible to take 
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acase from Donegal to either Leitrim 
or Sligo, although the counties adjoin, 
and there is great community of interest 
between them. Whatever other Amend- 
ments may be moved with regard to 
restricting the change of venue, I 
must say there is nothing logical in the 
hon. Member’s proposal, or in the argu- 
ments by which he has supported it. I 
trust the Committee will not accept this 
Amendment, and will not consider it 
necessary to go toa Division. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I am 
rather surprised that the Government 
do not assent to this Amendment con- 
sidering what is the preamble of the 
clause weare now discussing—namely— 

“Whereas it is expedient to amend the law 
relating to the place of trial of offences com- 
mitted in Ireland, for securing more fair and 
impartial trials, and for relieving jurors from 
danger to their lives, property, and business.” 


Now, the object, we are told of this 
clause is to secure more fair and impar- 
tial trials. Has the Government, at any 
stage on the debates upon this Bill, 
either in the second reading, or in the 
debates upon this clause, alleged or 
endeavoured to maintain the position 
that a fair and impartial trial cannot be 
had for all sorts of crimes in Ireland in 
the City of Dublin? This is really a 
matter of the first importance. It is be- 
cause we know well that in the City of 
Dublin for upwards of 100 years you 
have had a series of trials of a political 
and agrarian character, and no one has 
ever heard it alleged in this House that 
there has ever been a failure of justice 
there. But, Sir, our case is a great deal 
stronger than that, because under the 
clause that we have just passed, the 
Government can bring these cases before 
special juries in the City of Dublin, and 
do they mean to say that a fair and im- 
partial trial as they have. intimated 
cannot be had by packing a special jury 
out of the City of Dublin? There is no 
use mincing matters with respect to this 
clause. We know perfectly well what 
we want to avoid, and I greatly fear 
that the Government know perfectly 
well what they want to obtain. We want 
to avoid the special jury panel of the 
County of Dublin; and I can conceive 
no motive for the Government in per- 
panies in the refusal of this most rea- 
sonable and moderate Amendment, ex- 
cept this, that they desire to retain power 
to send their political opponents in Ire- 
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land before the special jury panel of the 


County of Dublin or of Belfast. Of 
course, it would be a good thing to pass 
a provision taking away from the Go- 
vernment the power of changing the 
venue from any of the three Southern 
Provinces to the Province of Ulster. But 
even if the Government had consented 
to that, it would, in my opinion, have 
left the matter very much as it now 
stands; because so long as they have 
power to go before a special jury panel 
in Dublin, with the powers of jury pack- 
ing which they possess, it is ridiculous 
to suppose that they would want any 
further power. We have heard a great 
deal of mock heroics talked outside, and 
I dare say we shall hear a great deal 
talked here about the hardship that will 
be inflicted by Sub-section 2 of this 
clause. Why, Sub-section 2 is a piece 
of supererogation. You do not want 
that if you have power to go before a 
special jury. There is no tribunal before 
which a man who is suspected of being 
an Irish peasant, or who is suspected of 
sympathizing with an Irish farmer, or 
who is suspected of holding Home Rule 
or National views in Ireland—there is 
no tribunal in the world worse for such 
a man to go before than a packed jury 
out of the panel of the County of Dublin ; 
and it is a perfect fallacy and simple 
nonsense to talk about leaving out the 
2nd sub-section of this clause. The real 
point is, are you to bring Irish peasants, 
and those who sympathize with them, 
before a packed jury out of the 
panel of the County of Dublin ; 
because if you are, you need not 
go on any further—you need do 
nothing more. Talk about trial before 
a Commission of Irish Judges! I would 
20,000 times rather stand my trial before 
a Commission of Irish Judges than go 
before a packed jury in the County of 
Dublin. Talk about a change of venue 
from Ireland to England! I would 
100,000 times rather be tried by a jury 
of Englishmen than go before a jury of 
the County of Dublin, who hate the 
ground I walk on, and who do not want 
evidence, but would be content to con- 
vict me out of the newspapers. I say 


that if this clause stands as it is now 
framed, and if prisoners of the class I 
have referred to are to be sent before 
these juries for trial, you might just as 
well insert a short clause in the Billi de- 
claring that every Nationalist is guilty 
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of any crime the Lord Lieutenant may 
choose to impute to him. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
I am not sanguine that the Government 
will accept the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. At an early period of the 
evening the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes), in replying to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell), said that reasonable Amend- 
ments had been proposed by hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting on the Front Opposition 
Benches, and by others; but in making 
that admission he seemed to forget that 
not a single one of those reasonable 
Amendments had been accepted, conse- 
quently I am not very sanguine that 
this Amendment will be accepted. The 
Government have to thank themselves 
for our being compelled to bring for- 
ward this proposal, because the measure 
is drafted in such a way as to make it 
necessary to put forward such attempts 
as these in order to make it a reasonable 
measure. It is a singular thing that, 
since the Whitsuntide Holidays, not a 
single Amendment has been accepted 
by Her Majesty’s Government, though 
Amendments much more reasonable than 
some submitted earlier on, and accepted, 
have been proposed. The Amendment 
before the Committee now merely asks 
that the peasants of Ireland may not be 
placed before juries who are picked out 
and selected because of their political 
opinions. We ask that the peasants 
from Kerry may not be sent before a 
jury selected from a panel of Antrim or 
Belfast. We hear a great deal from hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the opposite side 
of the House with regard to want of 
respect for law and order in Ireland; 
but we contend that the very action they 
are now taking will render it impossible 
for the people of Ireland to respect law 
and order when administered in this 
spirit. What is more contrary to the 
spirit of law and order than to place a 
political or agrarian prisoner before a 
jury of political partizans? I would cay 
it would be much better not to go before 
a jury at all, but to declare a man guilty 
at once, because conviction, under such 
circumstances, is simply a foregone con- 
clusion. We hear a great deal about 
the people of Ulster not being in sym- 
pathy with the great majority of the 
people of Ireland; but we, Sir, know 
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that we have the majority of the 4 
of Ulster with us. But it must be re- 
membered that if the venue of these 
trials is moved to Ulster the Executive 
will not seek a jury out of the ordinary 
jury panel, but will seek one from the 
special jury list ; and those special juries 
are all of them either Orangemen or 
Freemasons. Freemasonry in this coun- 
try has little political significance, but 
in Ireland it is quite the reverse; and 
we know from experience, and from the 
Report of the Commission appointed 
by the present Government, what an 
Orangeman means in the North of Ire- 
land. Now, there is little or no intimi- 
dation of jurors in Leinster, Munster, or 
Connaught—of any class of jurors who 
conscientiously endeavour to discharge 
their duties. There is no such thing as 
intimidation of jurors where the law is 
conscientiously administered ; and it is 
a rare case, indeed, to find such intimi- 
dation when the law is not being con- 
scientiously administered. As I said, I 
am not sanguine that the Government 
will accept this Proviso, which we think 
absolutely necessary for safeguarding 
the interests of the people. Nevertheless, 
it is our bounden duty to test the views 
of the Committee upon the matter. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): I think the effect of this 
Amendment is the same as one I have 
lower down. 


An hon. Memser: No; thatis not so. 


Coroner NOLAN (Galway. N.): I 
hope when the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes) is placed upon 
the Irish Bench he will not treat a pri- 
soner that may be brought before him 
with the same levity, and the same con- 
tempt, which he showed to-night to the 
arguments of the Representatives of the 
Trish people. He himself is elected to 
this Some by an extremely restricted 
constituency, and he hardly thought it 
worth his while to advance a single 
argument against this most important 
proposition of my hon. Friend. The 
matter is one of most vital importance 
to those who do not represent restricted 
constituencies. It is of vital consequence 
to three Provinces, at least, in Ireland— 
I do not say it is of so much consequence 
to Ulster. I do not suppose that the 
present Government, who have nearly 
half the Ulstermen to support them, 
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would risk offending the people of Ulster 
by sending down cases from that Pro- 
vince to be tried in Cork or Galway. I 
do not suppose there is a precedent for 
such a thing as that. The only shadow 
of an argument advanced by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland was this—that 
the County of Donegal is nearer to Sligo 
than Belfast ; but it is true that if you 
wish to change the venue from Donegal 
the proper place to send a man to would 
be Belfast. At the same time, it would 
be « most unreasonable thing to send a 
man from Cork or from Kerry to Belfast 
for trial. We do not object so much to 
the venue being changed to the City of 
Dublin, for there is an enormous con- 
stituency there, although an exceedingly 
large proportion holds opinions diame- 
trically opposed to those of the great 
mass of the people of Ireland, or those 
of the population of three and a-half of 
the Provinces. We wish to prevent the 
-¢ of Galway and Mayo, and so on, 

rom being sent for trial into totally 
foreign regions, so to speak, such as the 
City of Belfast. That, I think, is a fair 
proposal to make. This is not peculiarly 
a question affecting the Irish nation, but 
the point as to where a case shall be 
tried has been held of great importance 
both in England and in France. There 
is a notable case which occurred in Eng- 
land of which I would remind the Com- 
mittee—the case of Governor Eyre. He 
was advised—and advised by a very able 
solicitor—to go and domicile himself in 
one of the Midland counties when he 
came to England, because there he would 
be sure of an aristocratic and Conserva- 
tive jury. He followed that advice, and, 
as a result, he was acquitted. A very 
different result might have happened if 
Governor Eyre had allowed himself to 
be tried in one of our large Radical 
centres. Then, again, in France it was 
considered a great point for Prince Na- 
poleon when his trial was fixed to take 
place at Tours, where there was an aris- 
tocratic population favourable to the 
Empire. Prince Napoleon was tried for 
his life, I believe, and it was considered 
a very great point that he was able to 
have the trial amongst a favourable 

opulation. What we want to arrive at 
is this—that we should not be able to 
pass certain limits in changing your 
venue limitations which have been very 
well known in Ireland for a long time— 
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the limits of Leinster, Connaught, and 


Munster. The Conservative and the so- 
called Liberal Unionist journals every 
day point out the enormous difference 
between Ulster and the other Pro- 
vinces. Well, we want to establish 
that, and in the same way we object 
to having our people tried in England 
or Scotland, because we conceive that 
serious damage will be done to pri- 
soners if they are taken out of their 
own Province. But we are willing to 
allow that there are certain important 
cases which, perhaps, ought to be tried in 
the heart of the country; and we there- 
fore propose in this Amendment to allow 
the Executive to take cases to the County 
of the City of Dublin. We say to the 
Government, rest satified with the Pro- 
vinces of Ireland, the least of which has 
five countiesin it. We say, try prisoners 
in the heart of the country—in what has 
always been the chief town of the 
country. We say, go before the City of 
Dublin where there are some people con- 
nected with the land, but where the 
types of landlord and tenant are much 
less bitter than they are in Belfast, and 
other parts of Ulster if youlike. We 
say, do not take cases from the South 
and West of Ireland to Belfast, where 
there is strong antipathy between people 
of the two religions. We also say, do 
not let this matter be treated in the con- 
temptuous manner in which it has been 
treated up to the present. I ask how 
would an Ulster Orangeman like to be 
sent to New York for trial; yet I 
believe many people in Galway would 
think they would get a fairer trial there 
than they would at the hands of some 
Ulster jurors. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I have an Amendment on 
the same principle as that which is before 
the Committee, only in a mitigated form, 
and I would ask that something of the 
kind should be accepted. What I would 
propose is a practice somewhat similar 
to that in existence in England and 
Scotland. I do not know the details as 
to England, but in Scotland if you wish 
to move a case from a part of the country 
where you do not think there is likely to 
be a fair trial you bring it to the Central 
Criminal Court in Edinburgh. That 
was the course followed in the case of 
the Scotch crofters, and I hope that that 
is a course which will commend itself to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
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cretary for Ireland, who is a Scotchmany 
inasmuch as it is the well-established 
practice in Scotland. It seems to me a 
monstrous proposal to take a Nationalist 
for trial from, say, the South of Ireland 
to Belfast, or to take an Ulsterman for 
trial to Kerry. I will not throw asper- 
sions upon the honour of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Treland, whoever he may 
be; but we must bear in mind that the 
Irish Attorney General is not a per- 
manent official, and that he is a Member 
of the Executive Government, and that 
as such it is necessary for him to act in 
an administrative capacity. I maintain, 
therefore, that it is unfair to put in his 
hands as a prosecutor and a Member of 
the Executive the power of declaring 
that a trial shall be remoyed to a county 
selected by him, and not to the Central 
Criminal Court, as is the practice in 
England and Scotland. I do hope that 
the Government will consider this a re- 
asonable Amendment, and that some con- 
cession will be made. It seems that 
this is the more necessary, because a 
little further on there is an ambiguity in 
the matter. As the Government pro- 
pose that the law should stand the 
Attorney General for Irelandmay propose 
one place for the trial and the defen- 
dant may propose another, and appa- 
rently the Court is not to exercise a dis- 
cretion in the matter, but it is to choose 
between the two, so that if the Crown 
proposes Belfast, and the defendant pro- 
poses Kerry, owing to the ambiguity of 
the wording of the clause, it seems as if 
the Court were to be bound to decide 
between the two, and could not select 
some intermediate place. But the 
real point is whether you will allow a 
man from one place to be taken to an- 
other where extreme views against his 
party may prevail, instead of taking 
these cases to the Central Criminal 
Court. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): If 
the Government were disposed to look 
upon any proposition in a reasonable 
spirit they surely would think this a 
reasonable one, and would accept it. I 
do not think the most ferocious partizan 
—the most disreputable and sanguinary 
partizan—in Ireland would allege that 
the state of any Province is such that 
within the four corners of that Province 
you could not find some jury to have 
something like a regard to the sacredness 
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of their oath. Let me point out that our 
apprehensions on this subject are not at 
all imaginary. We have had some ex- 

erience on this question in the past, 
for let me point out to the House that 
this protection which is interposed in 
this clause—this protection of the High 
Court to which the defendant may 
appeal if an improper or unreasonable 
venue is selected—has in the past been 
found perfectly futile. There was a case 
which excited great interest in this coun- 
try and in Ireland, and as to which 
Party feeling was very strong indeed. 
It was a case in which the famous Mr. 
George Bolton brought an action against 
a Member of this House—Mr. William 
O’Brien. In that case Mr. George Bolton 
laid his venue in the County of Antrim 
—practically in the Borough of Belfast 
—though of course, as everybody knew, 
the offence had been committed in 
Dublin. Well, Sir, what happened? 
In that case Mr. O’Brien went very 
naturally to the High Court in Ireland 
and said—‘‘It is a monstrously unfair 
thing that my opponent here should be 
permitted to lay the venue among my 
enemies in Belfast. That is not fair 
play, and I ask the High Court to exer- 
cise the power which is always exercised 
in such cases, the power of changing the 
venue.” But, Sir, as we might expect 
from our experience of its action in Ire- 
land, the High Court had the highest 
cepinion of Belfast jurors, and refused to 
change the venue, and their decision was 
upheld by the Court of Appeal, with the 
result that of course Mr. O’Brien, so far 
as a Belfast jury could do it, was 
mulcted in heavy damages, notwith- 
standing that he had proved his case 
over and over against this Mr. George 
Bolton. I say that experience of that 
kind shows conclusively that the protec- 
tion given by this clause of an appeal 
to the High Court is entirely illusory— 
it is a hollow shield, and gives the de- 
fendant no protection whatsoever, and 
it would be open to the Crown in Ire- 
land—if they should take it into their 
heads to do so—to bring up their poli- 
tical opponents and try them in hostile 
venues, such as we say exists at Belfast. 
Now, Sir, I confess that I am surprised 
that our arguments on this point are not 
listened to with more respect in that 
quarter of the House, because we are 
constantly told by a certain class of 
Members that Ireland consists of two 
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races, and that one lives up in Ulster, 
while the other race lives in the South, 
and that the most deplorable conse- 
quences would follow if those two races 
are brought into conflict together. Is it 
not a monstrous thing that gentlemen 
who profess or pretend to hold these 
views should declare that as between 
members of these two races, who may be 
supposed to be in conflict, they should con- 
sider it fair that members of the one race 
should be taken, say, from Munster, and 
practically tried by their enemies in the 
Province of Ulster. Now, Sir, let me 
point out another thing. Of course, it 
may be said that we argue the contrary 
of this, and that an argument founded 
on this allegation does not come with a 
good grace from us. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for England (Sir Richard Webster) 
told us a while ago on another Amend- 
ment that it is our boast that a majority 
of the Ulster men are decided Nation- 
alists. That is so; but let me point out 
what is the real state of things. Ulster 
is Nationalist so far as regards the ma- 
jority of its inhabitants. That is our 
allegation. But, in the first place, the 
panels of jurors—both the panel of 
special jurors and the panel of com- 
mon jurors—do not in any sense repre- 
sent the population of Ulster. Under 
the old franchise every man who hada 
valuation of £12 had a vote; but in 30 
out of the 32 counties you could not put 
a man even upon the common jury unless 
he had a valuation of £40, and that 
shows that in Ulster the jury would be 
drawn from persons not of our way of 
thinking. The holdings in Ulster are 
very small, for the land has been sub- 
divided very largely, and very few of 
the tenants have rents of much more 
than £12, so that even the common jury 
is drawn from persons who are hostile to 
us, and who are our political enemies. 
That being so, I do think the Govern- 
ment might have yielded in reference to 
this Amendment. It is idle to say that 
as regards any of the four Provinces of 
Ireland it is not possible for them to 
find, in some corner of each Province, 
some place where they could not find a 
jury panel out of which, with their faci- 
lities, they would not be able to get a 
jury to ensure a conviction. They have 

oasted of it—that even under the pre- 
sent system the law was perfectlyeapable 
of enforcement at the Winter Assizes, 
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owing to the facilities of inter-provincial 
change of venue which this Bill would 
give; and all we ask of themisto acknow- 
ledge that within the four corners of 
each of the four Provinces there is, at 
least, one spot where they can get a jury 
to try a prisoner to their liking. They 
should give effect to that, and to their 
experience of it. 

Mr. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, Atter- 
cliffe): I know, Mr. Courtney, how vain 
it is to expect that any suggestion from 
this side of the House will be accepted 
by the Government; but I gather that 
the only reason for opposition to the 
Amendment on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the day is that they do desire 
to take the Nationalists of the South 
and try them by juries in the North. 
Whatever may be the future of Ireland— 
under whatever system Ireland may be 
governed in future, whether by a sepa- 
rate Parliament or by National Councils, 
I should have thought that any man 
who had a desire for the prosperity and 
happiness of that country would wish 
to bury as much as he could the ani- 
mosities that at present run there; and 
I should have thought that no man 
would desire to emphasize and enlarge 
and perpetuate the distinctions that lay 
between one portion of that country and 
another. But how can you more per- 
petuate distinctions of that kind and 
cultivate the animosities which unfortu- 
nately and unhappily exist there at pre- 
sent—how can you do that more success- 
fully than by opposing an Amendment 
of this kind, and by saying that you are 
going to take persons from one class 
and one creed in one portion of the 
country and try them by persons of an- 
other class and another creed in another 
portion, and try them so because they 
are of another class and another creed, 
and are in another portion of the coun- 
try? I should hope even these remarks 
of mine may have some effect on the 
Benches opposite; but, at any rate, we 
shall give colour to these views, aud 
show the country that the desire of the 
Government is not for the real happiness 
and prosperity of Ireland, but to empha- 
size and perpetuate the distinctions which 
exist. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): I 
have put forward five points in support 
of the Amendment. One is that, under 
the Amendment I propose, there will be 
ample and sufficient security for the fair 
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trial of any offence that occurs. There 
will be, first, the choice of the county in 
each Province, and after that the choice 
of a jury in Dublin, which jury, as I 
pointed out, would be not prejudiced in 
favour of the prisoner. I venture to 
say that the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland(Mr. Holmes), 
who has spoken after me, has not 
answered a single solitary one of my 
arguments, and has not contravened or 
dealt with them. I venture to say that 
the proposed system would place in the 
hands of the Attorney General the 
power of securing an absolutely certain 
conviction, irrespective of right or truth 
or justice, whenever he thought fit. No 
answer has been given, or attempted to 
be given, to that. He has said instead 
—‘ Oh, trust to me. I am infallible 
and fair, and my successor will be the 
same.” I used another argument—that 
it would form an intolerable grievance 
on the prisoners tried, who might be 
brought from persons of their own race 
and religion and habits of life and 
thought, and tried by persons who could 
not even understand the language they 
spoke, and they might be brought 50 or 
60 or even 300 miles away, where they 
could not call their witnesses. The 
right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland has not answered a single 
one of my arguments. I gave another 
argument in support of the Amendment 
—that it would destroy one of the oldest 
grounds of fair trial known to the Eng- 
lish Constitution—the selection of the 
jury in the vicinity from men who know 
something of the prisoner and of his 
habits and class and life and locality. 
Has he answered that? Not in any 
shape or way. He has not noticed it. 
Then I adduced another argument, 
and not an attempt has been made to 
meet any of them. ‘The next argument 
was that it would utterly destroy and 
render nugatory the right of challenge. 
It would take a man from Kerry, where 
he knows the people and his lawyers 
know him, and try him in Antrim, where 
he knows nothing of the people, and 
where the people hate his very name 
and race. If you do that his right of 
challenge is a farce, and is utterly 
ludicrous. That has not been answered; 


it has not been attempted to be denied. 
Now, Mr. Courtney, I submit that when 
arguments of that kind, based not only 
on ordinary common sense, but on truth 
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and justice, are used, they require at 
least an answer, and no answer whatever 
has been given to them. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 153; 
Noes 225: Majority 72.—(Div. List, 
No. 206.) [10.45 p.m.] 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg to move the next Amendment— 
namely, in line 29, after ‘‘ certificate,” 
to add— 

“ Provided, that this section shall not apply 
in the case of any trial to be at a court of assize 
or commission for any county of a city or county 
of a town.” 


My Amendment is only directed to a 
portion of the clause, It is the universal 
experience at Irish Assizes that, no mat- 
ter what may be the state of things in 
Irish counties, such localities as these I 
name have always been peaceful and 
free from crime, even in the most dis- 
turbed times. I think that the Govern- 
ment should recognize that state of 
things by accepting the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 29, after the word “ certifi- 
cate,’’ to insert the words—‘{Provided, that 
this section shall not apply in the case of any 
trial to be at a court of assizejor commission for 
any county of a city or county of a town.”"— 
(Mr. Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): We are unable to accept this 
Amendment for the same reasons which 
have been already given in answer to a 
former proposal to exclude boroughs 
from the operation of the section. The 
Committee will remember the arguments 
which were used. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
should not assume that the Committee 
is familiar with the arguments addressed 
to it on this question. The vast propor- 
tion of the Committee was in theSmoking 
Room when the point was discussed ; 
therefore to say that sufficient argument 
had been used to convince the Commit- 
tee was rather self-flattery. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman may have 
convinced the Whips into saying ‘‘ Aye” 
and ‘‘No” as they stood at the door 
when Members came in. Under the 
circumstances, I trust the right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman will not enter- 
tain the idea that his arguments con- 
vinced the Committee. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): There is an Amendment 
I wish to propose, to remove an am- 
biguity in page 3, line 36. The section 
gives power, first, to the Attorney Gene- 
ral to claim a change of venue, and then 
to the prisoner ; and if the prisoner pro- 
poses to remove the venue to one county, 
and the Attorney General proposes to 
remove it to another, it goes on to say— 

‘« Thereupon the High Court may order that 

the trial shall he had in that county in which it 
shall appear,” &c. 
It seems to me that these words limit 
the discretion of the Court. I would 
move to leave out the word “ that” be- 
fore ‘‘county,” in order to insert tho 
word ‘‘any.” This will enable the High 
Court to order that a trial shall be held 
in any county in which it shall appear 
that the trial can be most fairly and im- 
partially had. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
36, leave out the word ‘that,’ in order 
to insert the word “ any.’”’—(Sir George 
Campbell.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘that’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have no objection to this 
Amendment. 

Mx. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
Surely the Government do not mean to 
accept an Amendment ! 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘any’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to move in line 37, after the word 
‘*had,” to insert— 

“Provided, that where an order has been 
made under this section, and the place of trial 
is changed accordingly, the trial shall not be 
held for at least ten days after such order shall 
have been served on each defendant inte- 
rested.”” 


This Amendment is to make provision 
for what the Government say they are 
perfectly disposed to do. It is simply 
to provide that after a change of venue 
has been effected some provision shall 
be made to prevent the defendant being 
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taken by surprise. Everybody knows 
that in an ordinary case, where a de- 
fendant makes all his preparations for 
a trial in a particular town, he is taken 
at a great disadvantage if the venue is 
suddenly changed. Such a change of 
venue may render it necessary for him 
to cancel all his preparations, and make 
new ones. The solicitor he has employed 
may not be able to go with him to the 
new venue, and he may have to employ 
afresh one. The Government must see 
that there will be a number of prepara- 
tions involved which will require time. 
It would be most unfair that the Court 
should proceed immediately with the 
trial without taking the trouble to find 
out whether the prisoner is prepared to 
go on or not. I think the interval I 
mention in my Amendment should be 
allowed. Ten days would be most 
reasonable. A prisoner may have to 
make fresh arrangements with regard 
to his witnesses, and he may want new 
funds, I may say, seeing the Amend- 
ment is intended to provide for several 
defendants, only one of whom makes 
the application. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The rules on this subject will 
be made by the Lord Lieutenant; and 
no Government would think of foreing 
on a trial until a defendant has had full 
opportunity of taking the steps neces- 
sary to defend himself. I may point 
out that the defendant can apply to the 
Court to postpone the trial. 

Mr. O’ DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): It 
is only right, I think, that those who 
make the rules should have a mandatory 
direction from this House that a certain 
time should be allowed between the 
order and the trial. We must remem- 
ber that we are passing a Coercion Bill 
which will impose upon a person the 
necessity of having his witnesses and 
providing his solicitor and counsel, and 
probably taking them a long distance 
away from the place where he had first 
thought to employ them. Surely, under 
the circumstances, 10 days is not too 
much of an interval to allow a person 
under those circumstances. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman may say 
that the defendant may appeal to the 
Court to postpone the trial; but that 
would be at the trial, and after all his 
preparations have been made, and his 
witnesses have been brought up. No 
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one would go to the trouble of asking 
for delay after he had provided his wit- 
nesses and was ready to go on with the 
ease. I think this Amendment would 
be a great improvement in the Bill, and 
I do not see what harm it coulddo. It 
would prevent great injustice in many 
cases. I do not suppose, even if the 
prescribed authority were applied to, 
and were to make an order for an ad- 
journment, that adjournment would be 
less than 10 days; but I think we ought 
to put in the Bill itself some limit 
within which the trial, under the cir- 
cumstances provided for in the Bill, 
cannot be taken. 

Mr. HOLMES: Suppose a man to 
be tried at the Spring Assizes, and the 
venue is changed within 10 days before 
the Assize, if this Amendment is adopted 
there will be no possibility of trying 
him before the Summer Assize, even 
although the accused would be anxious 
for a trial, and might be detained in 
prison for four months longer awaiting 
one. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland, whom 
we would always rather deal with than 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who is merely a 
lamentable excrescence on this Bill, so 
to speak, has put a very good point. He 
says that a prisoner might be prevented 
from being tried at a certain Assize ; 
but I think any hardship in that direc- 
tion to the prisoner would be obviated 
by introducing the words ‘ without 
the defendant’s consent.”” Unless this 
Amendment is accepted, the result may 
be that a venue may be changed in such 
a way as to prevent the prisoner from 
employing sympathetic counsel, who 
may be engaged elsewhere, and to 
throw him into the arms of Orange 
barristers. If I were to be tried, I must 
say I would much rather hand my case over 
into the hands of a gentleman whose 
sympathy I thought I might claim. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman says 
that all these rules will be made by the 
Lord Lieutenant; but the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself. He himself will 
have to make these rules. Surely he 
will not say that he is a better authority 
than 670 Members of Parliament. We 
suggest that the Committee should make 
these rules. If the right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman does not happen to 
be in Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant may 
be Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimer, for 
his Excellency the English Viceroy may 
be at the races in England, whilst his 
Chief Secretary is at the sea side. The 
poor Lord Lieutenant will hardly write 
his own name. It is absurd to endea- 
vour to palm off arguments of this kind 
upon us. [ Cries of “ Question!’ } This 
is the question. It is a monstrous thing 
to suppose that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in matters of this 
kind, is likely to have more sense than 
670 Members of Parliament. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
This is an instance of the way in which 
the Government waste the time on this 
Bill. Here is an Amendment proposed 
by my hon. Friend (Mr. Maurice Healy). 
It is proposed that a defendant should 
have a fair notice—that is to say, 10 
days’ notice—before the trial is brought 
on; and what is the reply of the Irish 
Attorney General? He says that the 
Lord Lieutenant, or he himself, would 
make a rule to that effect. But why are 
we to trust him in this matter? Why 
should not the rule be in the Bill? For 
myself, I always listen to the discussions 
which go on on this Bill with an open 
an impartial mind. I listen, and am 
always ready to go upon the one side or 
the other, whichever I think is right; 
but I never was more convinced that this 
side was right than in regard to this pro- 
posal. When hon. Gentlemen opposite 
complain of waste of time, they should 
not set such a bad example as they are 
doing now, but they should grant these 
small Amendments, instead of sitting 
naggling and quarrelling and splitting 
hairs, as if we were a parcel of lawyers. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I am not surprised that the Go- 
vernment refuse to accept the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend, because, if 
they accepted it, it would be contrary to 
the principle on which they are going 
with regard to the whole clause. The 
whole clause is for the purpose of 
changing the place of trials of Na- 
tionalist prisoners, who may be guilty of 
no particular offence except that of de- 
fending their homes, to some Orange 
district, and the landlords and the 
authorities of Dublin Castle will find no 
difficulty in getting an Orange jury to 
convict. That is the object of the 
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wondered at that the Government refuse 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend to 
provide that if the place of trial be 
changed the defendant should not be 
called upon to defend himself in the 
new place of trial without notice. I do 
not think anything more reasonable 
could be asked of the Government than 
that if they insist on changing without 
sufficient reasona placeof trialin Ireland, 
and do it suddenly and without notice, 
they should give the defendant full 
time, when he arrives at the new place 
of trial, to get his witnesses together, 
and his lawyers to defend him, and 
generally to make his arrangements of 
defence. If the Government were 
honestly inclined to treat the matter 
fairly they would not refuse to give 10 
days, which is a very short space of 
time, to a defendant, in order to enable 
him to make his preparations in the 
new place of trial. But the refusal of 
the Government to give a man, suddenly 
taken from his own neighbourhood to a 
new one, time to get his witnesses to- 
gether to get up his case, shows the end 
the Government have in view. It shows 
that the object of the Government is 
not to get a fair trial, but to secure, 
rightly or wrongly, the conviction of 
such Nationalists in Ireland who may 
be distasteful to the landlord class. 1, 
for one, am not at all sorry that the 
Government are consistently acting on 
this policy. The refusal of the Govern- 
ment to give a man whose place of trial 
has been changed an opportunity to get 
his witnesses together, and prepare 
himself for trial, proves conclusively 
that the object of the Government, and 
of the whole of this Bill, and more par- 
ticularly of this clause of the Bill, is to 
obtain convictions on behalf of the land- 
lord classes against men who have not 
committed crimes at all, but have simply 
made themselves obnoxious to the autho- 
rities of Dublin Castle and their protégées 
the landlords, by making a stand to 
prevent themselves and their children 
from being evicted from their homes. 
I am sure that when it is known that 
the Government refuse this moderate 
Amendment, and will not grant a man 
time to get up his case when a change 
is made in the place of trial, all doubt 
will disappear from the minds of the 
public that the object of the Govern- 
ment in passing this Bill is not to put 


clause, and, that being so. it is not to be | down crime at all, but to strike at their 
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political opponents, and carry on the 
government of the country in the in- 
terests of the landlord classes. I am 
very glad indeed that the Governmeat 
are going to refuse this Amendment, 
because it shows us that we have to 
expect nothing reasonable from them, 
and that we are to prepare ourselves to 
fight them on every part of this Bill to 
see if we cannot succeed in frustrating 
their nefarious and infernal designs. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan): I rise 
to Order. I want to know if the hon. 
Member is at liberty to speak of the 
nefarious and infernal designs of hon. 
Members ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I did not hear 
the words. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL: The hon. 
Member’s words were ‘‘ nefarious and 
infernal designs.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Perhaps the hon. 
Member himself (Mr, W. Redmond) will 
repeat the words he used. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: What I said 
was nefarious and infernal designs. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: On the part of 
whom ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND: On the part of 
the Government. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): May I ask, Sir, if, when words 
are challenged, it is not necessary that 
those words should be taken down ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is not neces- 
sary in this case. The hon. Member 
(Mr. W. Redmond) cannot accuse any 
Member of this House or the Govern- 
ment of nefarious and infernal designs. 
Such language ‘it is improper to use in 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I applied those 
words not individually to any Member 
of the House, but to the Government 
collectively. However, I wiil withdraw 
the expression ‘‘infernal,” and will 
confine myself to the expression ‘‘ nefa- 
rious,” and by so doing I shall make 
my meaning sufficiently clear. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Attention has 
been called to an improper expression 
used in debate, but the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland meets everything with leers 
or sneers or jeers, I observe him now 
laughing in a most improper manner. 
He gets a large salary for sitting on 
that Bench, and therefore he ought to 
keep his countenance, if he cannot keep 
his temper, Now, I waut to put the 
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matter seriously to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The Government refuse the 
prisoner 10 days before trial, but under 
Section 14 it is provided that— 

“There shall be paid out of moneys provided 

by Parliament such allowances to officers and 
other persons acting in pursuance of this Act; 
and such expenses incurred in reference to any 
Court exercising jurisdiction under this Act, 
and such expenses of persons charged, counsel, 
and witnesses, payable in pursuance of this Act, 
as the Lord Lieutenant, with the approval of 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury, 
may from time to time direct.’’ 
That is always referred to as the Eng- 
lish section, but I understand that the 
Government intend to drop it. Now, 
surely it is reasonable there should be 
some opportunity of engaging counsel. 
If a man is taken from Cork to the 
Giant’s Causeway, is it intended he 
should bring with him his counsel and 
witnesses at his own expense? In spite 
of the sneers and unworthy laughter of 
the Chief Secretary, I think this is a 
point worthy of consideration. A matter 
of this kind ought not to be met in the 
heartless and callous manner of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I respectfully 
submit that this is a matter of some im- 
portance to the Bar. I am raising it 
as a member of the Bar, though, God 
knows, I do not get much chance of 
practising at the Bar, because I am 
generally here. I maintain that when 
a prisoner has paid his solicitor and 
barrister in Cork, he should not, if he is 
taken up to Antrim, be obliged to pay 
another solicitor and another barrister. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): There is no intention of 
dropping the 14th section. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is not the 
point. We are constantly met in this 
way by the Irish Chief Secretary. He 
thinks his an aristocratic manner— 
[ Cries of “Order!” ] Well, I will not 
say aristocratic, but I will say we are 
constantly met by his abrupt manner, 
because there is nothing aristocratic 
about him. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
must ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to restrain himself, and speak in a 
manner more becoming the Commit- 
tee. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swira) (Strand, 
Westminster): I claim to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put.” 


| Fifteenth Night. | 
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Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 256; 
Noes 131: Majority 125. [11.35 Pp... | 


AYES. 


Addison, J. E. W. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. 
Ainslie, W. G. 
Allsopp, hon. G. 
Allsopp, hon. P. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H. L. 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baden-Powell, G. 8S. 
Baggallay, E. 
a ma J.R. 
Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, ‘rt. hon. A. J. 
Balfour, G. W. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barry, A. H, Smith- 
Bartley, G. C. T. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bass, H 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beadel, W. J. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, Lord H. C. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. 
De la Poer 
Bethell, Commander 
G. R. 
Bigwood, J. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Blundell, Colonel H. 
H 


B. H. 
Bond, G. H. 
Bonsor, H. C. O. 
Boord, T. W. 
Borthwick, Sir A. 
Bristowe, T. L. 
— hon. W. St. 

F. 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Brown, A. H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Caine, W. 8. 
Caldwell, J. 
Chamberlain, R 
Clarke, Sir iv G. 
Coddington, W 
Coghill, D. H. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 
E. 


Compton, F. 

Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 

Corry, bir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Cross, H. 8. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Currie, Sir D. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 

De Cobain, E. S. W. 


De Lisle, E. J. L. M. 
P 


De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donkin, R. 8S. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Duncombe, A 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. H. 


Edwards- Moss, T. C. 

Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 

Egerton, hon. A. de T 

Elliot, hon. H, F, H. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Elton, C. I. 

Evelyn, W. J. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

Farquharson, H. R. 

Fellowes, W. H. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, ey! 

Finch, G. H. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P 

Fitz - Wygram, Gen. 
Sir F. W. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 

Gathorne-Hardy , hon. 

A. E. 


Gedge, 8. 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Gibson, J. G. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. S. 

Godson, A. F. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Gunter, Colonel R. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hall, A. W. 

Hall, C. 

Halsey, T..¥. 

Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 

—- : hon. 
Lord 

Suaiion Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, Col. C. E. 

Hamley, Gen. Sir E. B. 
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Hanbury, R. W. 
Hardcastle, E 
Hardcastle, F. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
oe - Allan, Sir 


Heaiheste, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 

Heneage, right hon. E. 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

= right hon. Lord 


Ww. 
Hill Colonel E. S. 
Hill, A. S. 
Hoare, 8. 
Hobhouse, H. 
Holland, right hon. 
Sir H. T. 
Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howorth, H. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hubbard, E. 
Hughes, Colonel E. 
Hunt, F. S. 
Hunter, Sir W. G. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Jarvis, A. W. 
Jennings, L. J. 
Kelly, J. R. 
Kenrick, W. 
Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
Kenyon - Slaney, Col. 
W. 
Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 
King, H. 8. 
King - Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. R. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, L 
Kynoch, G. 
Lafone, A 
Lambert, C. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 
Lawrence, W. F. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lees, E. 
Legh, T. W. 
Lewis, Sir C. E. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Long, W. H. 


w, M. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Lowther, J. W. 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

Macdonald, right hon. 
J. H. A. 


Mackintosh, C. F. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 

March, Earl of 
Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 
Maskelyne, M. H. N. 


Story- 
Matthews, rt. hn. H. 
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Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. C. 

Mills, hon. C. W. 

Milvain, T. 

Morgan, hon. F, 

Morrison, W. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, right hon. 
Sir J. RB. 

Mowbray, R. G. C. 

Mulholland, H. L. 

Muntz, P. A. 

Murdoch, C. T. 

Newark, Viscount 

Noble, W. 

Northcote, hon. H. S. 

Norton, R. 

Paget, Sir R. H. 

Parker, hon. F. 

Pearce, W. 

Pease, H. F. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Plunket, right hon. D. 
R 


Pomfret, W. P. 
Powell, F. 8. 

Price, Captain G. E, 
Quilter, W. C. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J 

Rasch, Major F. C. 
Reed, H. B. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Robertson, W. 'T. 
Robinson, B. 

Ross, A. H. 

Round, J. 

Royden, T. B. 
Russell, Sir G. 
Russell, T. W. 
Sandys, Lieut-Col. T. 


Sclater-Booth, rt. hn. 


G. 
Sellar, A. C. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 
hon. Sir H. J. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J 
Stewart, M. J. 
Sutherland, T. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Taylor, F. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Verdin, R. 
Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Watson, J. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
White, J. B 
Whitley, E. 
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Whitmore, C. A. Wroughton, P. 
Williams, J. Powell- Young, C. E. B, 
Wilson, Sir S. 

Wodehouse, E. R. TELLERS. 

Wood, N. uglas, A. Akers- 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- Waltona, Col. W. H. 
NOES. 

Abraham, W. (Glam.) Lewis, T. P. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Macdonald, W. A. 
rick, W.) M‘Arthur, A. 
Acland, A. H. D. M‘Arthur, W. A. 
Allison, R. A. M‘Cartan, M. 
Asquith, H. H. M‘Donald, P. 


Atherley-Jones, L. 
Barran, J 

Blake, T. 

Blane, A. 

Bolton, J. C. 
Bradlaugh, C. 
Broadhurst, H 
Brown, A. L. 
Burt, T. 
Cameron, J. M. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, H. 
Carew, J. L 
Chance, P. A. 
Channing, F. A. 
Clancy, J. J. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Coleridge, hon. B. 
Commins, A. 
Connolly, L. 
Conway, M. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Cossham, H. 
Cremer, W. R. 
Crossley, E. 
Deasy, J. 

Dillon, J. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 

Ellis, J. E. 

Ellis, T. E. 
Esslemont, P. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fenwick, C. 
Finucane, J. 
Foley, P. J. 
Foster, Sir W. B. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Gill, T. P. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Grey, Sir E. 
Gully, W. C. 
Haldane, R. B. 
Harrington, E 
Hayden, L. P. 
Hayne, C. Seale- 
Healy, M. 

Healy, T. M. 
Hooper, J. 
Hunter, W. A. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
Joicey, J. 
Kennedy, E. J. 
Kenny, C. 8. 
Lalor, R 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lawson, H. L. W. 


Leake, R. 
Lefevre, rt. hn.G. J. 8. 


M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Laren, W. S. B. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Marum, E. M. 
Mason, S. 

Molloy, B. C. 
sam § O. V. 
Morley, A. 
— right hon. 


T A 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Nolan, J. 
O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O’Brien, P. 
O’Brien, P. J. 
O’Connor, A. 
O'Connor, J. (Kerry) 
O'Connor, J. (Tippe- 
rary.) 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’Doherty, J. E. 
O’ Hanlon, T. 
O’ Kelly, J 
Peacock, R. 
Pease, A. E. 
Pickard, B. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Picton, J. A. 
Pinkerton, J. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, P. J. 
Power, R. 
Price, T. P. 
Priestley, B. 
Provand, A. D. 
Pyne, J. D 
Quinn, T. 
Redmond, W. H. K 
Roberts, J. 
Roberts, J. B. 
Roe, T. 
Rowlands, J. 
Rowlands, W. B. 
Rowntree, J 
Sexton, T. 
Shaw, T. 
Sheehan, J. D. 
Smith, S. 
Stack, J. 
Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stevenson, F. S. 
Sullivan, D. 
Summers, W. 
—s Sir J. 
Tuite, J. 
Wallace, R. 
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Warmington, C. M. TELLERS. 
Wayman, T. Bigger. J.G. 
Williams, A. J. Sheil, E 


Question put. 

“ That the words, ‘ Provided, that where an 
order has been made under this section, and 
the place of trial is changed accordingly, the 
trial shall not be held for at least ten days 
after such order shall have been served on each 
defendant,’ be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 152; 
Noes 258: Majority 106.—(Div. List, 
No. 208.) fll. 45 P.M. | 


Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): 
I beg to say, Sir, that I did not hear 
the Question put, and voted, accidentally, 
in the wrong Lobby. 

Tsz CHAIRMAN: The mistake can- 
not be rectified now, as the numbers 
have been announced at the Table by 
the Tellers. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
move that you do report Progress, Sir, 
and ask leave to sit again. I do this in 
order that we may hear from the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he intends 
to take to-night the pro agen Mail Con- 
tract with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company. 

Tur FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I wish to say that, un- 
less any hon. Member objects to the 
proposal, I understand that it will be 
for the convenience of the House gene- 
rally that the discussion of the proposed 
India-China Mail Contracts be postponed 
until Monday week. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say whe- 
ther he intends to take the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill to-night ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: There 
Question before the Committee. 
Question has not been put. 

Dr. CLARK: I will withdraw the 
Motion. 

Several hon. Memsers: No, no! 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””—(Dr. 
Clark.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he intends to 
take the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill to-night, as it is the intention of 
some of my hon. Friends to discuss the 
tobacco question as affecting Ireland, 
and also the question of the allocation of 


| Fifteenth Night.) 
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£50,000 for arterial drainage, which 
he _ reason tu look upon as a gross 
jo 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): May I ask whether the Go- 
vernment have come to any decision as 
to the point raised at the commence- 
ment of the Sitting—namely, as to whe- 
ther they intend to make progress to- 
might with the Coal Mines Regulation 

i 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I would propose that 
we make progress with the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill to-night if we 
reach it at anything like a reasonable 
hour. The question the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. T. M. Healy) refers to— 
namely, the allocation of £50,000 to 
arterial drainagein Ireland—has nothing 
to do with the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: MayI ask what 
the right hon. Gentleman considers a 
‘‘reasonable time’? According to 
their proposed new Rules, the Govern- 
ment seem to think half-past 12 a rea- 
sonable hour for relinquishing Business 
for the night. Ido not know whether 
reasonableness is to change according to 
the time of the year. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: There does not 
seem to me any reason why the Com- 
mittee should not arrive at a decision on 
the sub-section immediately. Ifit does, 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland will then make a state- 
ment with reference to Sub-section 2. 
After that we shall immediately report 
Progress, and the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill may then be taken. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT( Derby): 
That seems a very reasonable course. If 
we decide on the sub-section before the 
Committee, the Government will state 
what course they intend to take with 
Sub-section 2. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is not a rea- 
sonable thing to take the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill to-night. It would 
be an unfortunate thing to take it at 
this late hour of the night (12.10) in 
view of the important considerations to 
be raised. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer says 
that the question of the allocation of 
this £50,000 will not arise under that 
Bill. Ido not know what decision the 
Chair will give on the point, but the 


Mr. T. U. Healy 
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question certainly seems to me relevant 
seeing that it is proposed to allocate this 
money out of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s surplus. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
question I put to the right hon. Gentle- 
man had no reference to the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, but was with 
regard to a subject which interests a 
large number of people inside and out- 
side this House—namely, the Coal 
Mines Regulation Bill. The intentions 
of the Government respecting this mea- 
sure are not known, and a large num- 
ber of hon. Members have remained 
here in a state of uncertainty as to the 
course that is to be taken upon it to- 
night. I want some kind of definite 
announcement as to when the Bill is 
likely to be brought forward. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Earlier in the 
evening I stated that the Coal Mines 
Regulation Bill was to be taken, if it was 
agreeable to hon. Gentlemen represent- 
ing constituencies interested in coal 
mines, between half-past 11 and 12 
o’clock. Early in the evening—shortly 
after that announcement was made—I 
received a communication from those 
Gentlemen to the effect that it would 
not be agreeable to them that the Bill 
should be taken at that hour. I yielded 
to the representation then made, and an- 
nounced,through the customary channels, 
that the Bill would not be taken this 
evening. It is impossible for me to say 
when the Bill will be taken. I am 
anxious to make an arrangement for it 
to come on, however, and it will be taken 
on the first convenient opportunity. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I would ap- 
peal to the Government to fix a time 
that will afford an opportunity for the 
discussion of this Bill, seeing that it 
involves the interests of 500,000 of the 
population of this country—and not only 
their interests, but their lives. It will 
be exceedingly inconvenient to have it 
put down at times when there is no 
opportunity of reaching it and having it 
discussed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not re- 
sponsible for the inconvenience that is 
spoken of. The hon. Member will bear 
me out that I have made repeated state- 
ments in this House and to him, on the 
subject, and I have his letter stating 
that it would not be agreeable to himself 
and his Colleagues that this Bill should 
be taken after half-past 11 o’clock. I 
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am not now able to state the day on 
which it will be possible to take it at an 
earlier hour. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: If hon. 
Members only knew the thinness of the 
thread by which the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of these men—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This discussion, 
however interesting, is not relevant to 
the Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I would 
ask the Government whether they think 
it more important to destroy the liber- 
ties of the subjects of the Queen—[ Jn- 
terruption. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Does the hon. Member for Caithness 
wish to withdraw the Motion? 

Dr. CLARK: Yes, Sir. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to move in page 3, line 37, after 
‘“‘had”’ to insert— 

‘* Provided that the Court may, in any proper 

case, award any defendant his costs of any pro- 
ceedings under this section.”’ 
I trust the Government will see their 
way to accept this Amendment. They 
have already accepted its principle, and 
have provided that when a change of 
venue takes place the Crown shall pay 
the cost of that change. They have 
limited the proposal, as I understand it, 
to the payment of the expenses of the 
defendant’s witnesses and the expenses 
incurred if there is a subsequent trial. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 37, after ‘“‘had,” to insert 
the words, “ Provided that the Court may in 
any proper case award any defendant his costs 
of any proceedings under this section.””—({ Mr. 
Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I will endeavour to make the 
matter clear on Report, so as to provide 
that if a defendant succeeds in his ap- 
plication he will be entitled to costs. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I would 
ask the right hon. and learned Centle- 
man to consider whether it would not be 
possible to accept the Amendment in its 
present form, and to give the Court 
power to allow the defendant his costs, 
even if the decision is against him, if 
the Court thought he had a reasonable 
case, 
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Mr. HOLMES: I have said that I 
propose to deal with the matter on Re- 
ort. I will endeavour to amend the 
ill in this respect to some extent, but I 
cannot undertake to go so far as the 
hon. Member suggests. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I now move the Amendment which 
stands in the name of my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Kilkenny (Mr. 
Chance) to insert after ‘‘ had” in line 
37— 

‘Provided, that an order made under this 

section may be appealed from to Her Majesty’s 
Court of Appeal, which shall have jurisdiction 
to hear such appeal, and to confirm, vary, or re- 
verse such order as may seem just.’’ 
When we remember the case of Father 
Keller we see how desirable it is to have 
an appeal in these matters. The public 
generally have confidence in the Court 
of Appeal in Ireland, and I trust the 
Government will not allow men to be 
deprived of their liberty—to have their 
lives and liberties imperilled—under 
this section without giving them an ap- 
peal in the matter. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 37, after “had,” to insert the 
words—‘“‘ Provided,that an order made under this 
section may be appealed from to Her Majesty’s 
Court of Appeal, which shall have jurisdiction 
to hear such appeal, and to confirm, vary, or re- 
verse such order as may seem just.—(Mr. 7. M. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) : The Government cannot accept 
this Amendment. It would be absurd 
to allow an appeal on a mere exercise of 
discretion on the part of the High Court. 
No appeal was given in criminal cases 
in the Judicature Act of 1873, though 
a similar provision was inserted in the 
Irish Judicature Act; but if this Amend- 
ment were accepted there is little doubt 
that advantage would be taken of it in 
every case, iffonly to procure delay. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: Does the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman mean to say 
that the discretion of partizan Judges 
should not be overruled by giving an 
appeal to independent men? We all 
know that the Judges of the Court—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has been ag wd 
told that he must not attack the Judges 


as he isnow doing. There is a Constitu- 
[ Fifteenth Night.| 
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tional method of calling the action of 
these officials inquestion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Some of the 
Judges to whom I was referring are dead 
and gone, and my attack would not do 
them much harm. One of them is in 
the House of Lords, and no attack could 
reach him. The practice of the Govern- 
ment has been for the Government to 
put political partizans into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, so as to form a Court on 
which they can rely. We propose that 
there should be an appeal from this 
Court to one that has been reasonably 
constituted—namely, the Court of Ap- 
peal in Ireland. The Government seem 
to think that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench and the Court of Appeal are 
equally deserving of being incensed by 
this House; but our preference for the 
Court of Appeal ought not to be offensive 
to the Queen’s Bench Division, seeing 
that the gentlemen in the Court of Ap- 
peal have much higher salaries, and 
from their position are entitled to much 
more respect. I think it most unreason- 
able for the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to refer to what was done in the 
Judicature Act. That Act was passed 
before the franchise had been extended, 
and when you had representing Ireland 
in ‘this House a corrupt Party who 
looked after their own interests more 
than anybody else’s and were always on 
the watch for jobs. That Party did not 
object to the constitution of this Court, 
but the Party now representing Ireland 
do object to it. Ifwe hada Judicature 
Act like that referred to to pass again 
we should fight it toothand nail. I say 
in 1873 the Irish people were not repre- 
sented as they are now. That period 
was the dark ages as compared with the 
present time, so far as the representation 
of Ireland in this House is concerned. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): In a cer- 
tain well known case—that of Canon 
Keller, of Youghal —the defendant 
would have been kept in prison to this 
moment if it had not been for an appeal 
to the Court of Appeal in Dublin. Canon 
Keller’s imprisonment was illegal; but 
the Court of Queen’s Bench held it to 
be perfectly legal. The Court of Appeal 
decided against the Court of Queen’s 
Bench by a majority of 3 to 1. That 
being an example—a recent example— 
of the untrustworthiness of the partizan 
Court, I think it hardly decent for the 
Government to resist us in this matter. 


The Chairman 
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Weare entitled, under the circumstances, 
to say that they resist our attempt to 
secure this appeal because they know 
they are secure under present arrange- 
ments, and that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench will not oppose the wish of the 
Executive. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
would ask English legal Gentlemen to 
bear in mind what it is the Government 
have done in this matter. If I bring an 
action for £20 in one of the Superior 
Courts, and lay the venue in any part 
of Ireland, any party to that action can 
apply to have the venue changed; but 
the Government have now decided that 
in a case where a man is tried for his 
life, and the Government lay the venue in 
a purticular place, if the prisoner objects 
to that venue, and appeals to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and the Court of 
Queen’s Bench refuses to hear him, he 
is not to have an appeal from their de- 
cision in a matter that may affect his 
life, and must affect his liberty. I can- 
not conceive anything more monstrous 
than that. In the smallest and most 
trumpery action you can have an appeal, 
and it is most monstrous for the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to tell us 
that you cannot have an appeal against 
the ‘‘discretion”’ of the Crust. I say 
it is not a matter of discretion. It isa 
question of fact in itself. The Court 
has to decide whether it is or is not a 
fact that the venue to which the trial is 
to be changed is of such a character that 
you can get a more fair and impartial 
trial there than in the place where the 
venue would be ordinarily laid. That is 
an allegation of fact to be decided, and 
it is perfectly idle and monstrous to say 
that this is merely a matter of discretion. 
There are appeals every day on this 
question of venue ia civil cases, and no 
one has ever pretended that in civil 
actions it is a question for the discretion 
of the Court. The Court is trying an 
ordinary motion, on which it is to come 
to a conclusion on the evidence placed 
before it—not oral evidence, but evi- 
dence contained in affidavits. I did 
think that this was a point on which we 
might expect a favourable hearing. I 
do not desire to make any attack on the 
Court of Queen’s Bench; but Members 
on all sides must be aware of this fact 
—that the Court of Queen’s Bench is so 
constituted that the Irish people have 
not—rightly or wrongly—confidence in 
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it. That has been declared in this 
House over and overagain. Their par- 
tiality and their decisions have been fre- 
quently attacked; and as to cases in 
which an appeal has been taken from 
their decisions on political matters, those 
decisions have been over and over again 
reversed. The Court consists of four 
political Judges, and it is simply atro- 
cious to say that on a matter in which 
the life of a prisoner may be concerned 
there should be no power of appeal. 
After such a decision as that we may 
expect anything of the Government. 
Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): 
The Attorney General for Ireland op- 
poses this Amendment, because he says 
it is a matter for the discretion of the 
Court, and it is not usual ov such ques- 
tions that there should be a power of 
“appeal. Well, I should like to ask the 
House to look at the process by which 
this change of venue is brought about. 
It is brought, in the first instance, before 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland him- 
self, and it is a matter for his discretion, 
as an Officer of the Crown, and the 
Member of a political Executive, to say, 
without any evidence, and on his simple 
certificate, that the venue ought to be 
changed. But then, if the defendant 
wishes to question this decision, he may 
bring evidence before the Court, so that 
the question for the Court to decide is a 
question of fact. Now, by an insidious 
provision of this Bill—all through it— 
the Court is called the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland. Now, we look to the 
Judicature (Ireland) Act, and we find that 
the High Court for criminal matters does 
not consist of one or all of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court in Ireland; it 
consists, and can consist, only of the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division. 
Therefore, the Queen’s Bench Division is 
the tribunal before which alone these 
cases can be decided. If it is true that 
the Queen’s Bench is a political Court— 
I say nothing whatever about that— 
what is more reasonable—having regard 
to the case of the Rev. Father Keller, 
who, if there had been no appeal from 
the Judge in Bankruptcy, would have 
been in prison at this moment for con- 
tempt of Court—than that there should 
be the right of appeal on this question of 
venue to the Court of Appeal? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for England well knows 
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that the Criminal Code Bill—the pre- 
amble of which said that it was ex- 
pedient that there should be equal 
justice for England and Ireland—laid it 
down as an essential principle of criminal 
jurisprudence that there should be a 
right of appeal. That shows the ten- 
dency of criminal legislation in this 
matter, and will you deny to carry out 
that principle now that you are passing 
an amendment of the Irish Criminal 
Law which is intended to be perpetual ? 
Without this Amendment the safeguards 
in this clause are quite illusory. The 
Court has no discretion whatever. They 
are presented to the gaze of the English 
people as acting judicially, while really 
they are mere puppets of the political 
agents of Dublin Castle. 


Question put. 

The Committe divided:—Ayes 133; 
Noes 236: Majority 103.—(Div. List, 
No. 209.) [12.40 a.st.] 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): I rise, Sir, for the purpose of 
moving the omission of the 2nd sub- 
section of this clause. There is an 
Amendment on the Paper standing in 
the name of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Central Hull (Mr. H. 8. King) ; but 
it is, probably, for the convenience of 
the Committee that I should move it 
myself, and take this opportunity of 
stating to the House the views of the 
Government on the subject. Sir, the 
reasons which induced the Government 
originally to introduce this sub-section 
are not light ones. I do not propose to 
enumerate them at length now. They 
are stated briefly in the preamble of 
this clause. They may be summarized 
by saying that if we left the measure 
which we proposed to Parliament, with- 
out some conditions of this sort, too 
great a strain would be put on the jury 
system of Ireland. I shall not stop now 
to defend that proposition, because, as 
I will explain to the Committee in a few 
moments, there will be another oppor- 
tunity on which I shall be able to lay 
the views of the Government at greater 
length before the Committee, and in a 
manner which, I am sure, will convince 
all impartial persons that a strong case 
exists for introducing some machinery of 
this or an analogous kind. But, Sir, 
whilst we adhere to these reasons, whilst 
we still think those reasons are sound, 
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and whilst we are still of opinion that 
any measure for improving the legal 
machinery of Ireland would be incom- 
plete without something of the kind, 
we cannot blind ourselves to the fact 
that a large body of opinion—enter- 
tained by Gentlemen who agree entirely 
with the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—entertained not only by Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House, but 
also by some on the other side of the 
House—exists to a degree which it is 
impossible for us to ignore. I observe, 
for instance, that there are Amend- 
ments on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. Member for South Islington (Sir 
Albert Rollit), the hon. Member for 
South Northamptonshire (Sir Rainald 
Knightley), the hon. Member for the 
Blackpool Division of North Lancashire 
(Sir Matthew White Ridley), and the 
hon. Member for South Salford (Mr, 
Howorth), similar to that which I am 
now moving; whilst other Amendments 
from the other side of the House, and to 
a similar import, are on the Paper. Of 
course, we always were aware that ob- 
jections—very strong objections—might 
reasonably be urged against the propo- 
sitions we put before the House. We 
were aware, for instance, that some very 
high authorities thought that a very 
grave objection to the change of venue 
to England might be found in the fact 
that the Criminal Law of Ireland is 
embodied in a different series of Statutes 
to that of England. But besides that 
objection—which some might call tech- 
nical—there is a large body of objec- 
tions — which I will not call senti- 
mental, because that implies blame, but 
which, at all events, are founded chiefly 
upon sentiment—with respect to which I 
quite admit that objections so founded 
may, under certain circumstances, de- 
serve and command very great respect. 
We thought that, great as was the 
weight to be attached to these objec- 
tions, an expedient that did preserve 
the reality of the jury system, and 
which, even in the opinion of hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway opposite, 
preserved that system better than the 
other parts of our Bill—for they have, 
over and over again, declared that they 
would rather be tried by an Old Bailey 
jury than bya special jury empannelled 
from County Dublin—was worthy the 
consideration of the House. But, Sir, 
so long as the end we desire to attain is 
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reached we do not desire—[An hon. 
Memser from the Opposition Benches 
below the Gangway: The end justifies 
the 2 em do not desire to show 
ourselves obstinate as to the means by 
which it is to be reached. Therefore, 
Sir, the Government are of opinion that, 
on the whole, it would be a wise and a 
prudent course for them to abandon the 
change of venue to England, and to 
substitute for it a Commission of Judges, 
which has, at all events, the advantage 
of having to some extent and in a cer- 
tain manner in its favour the precedent 
set by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) in 1882. I do not propose to 
argue that question now. What I have 
to propose to the House is the method 
by which the Government intend to 
carry out that which is their intention 
on this point. There are three possible 
courses open to us. We might, of 
course, introduce Amendments embody- 
ing our proposals to this part of the 
Bill as an Amendment to this clause; 
but the objection to that would be, if on 
no other ground, that a proposal of this 
sort ought not to be sprung upon the 
Committee at such a short notice. There 
are other objections, so, without a word 
of argument, I may dismiss that part 
of the question. The second course 
would be to put at the end of the Bill 
the clauses which would be found neces- 
sary to carry our proposal into effect. 
In 1882 the clauses by which the Special 
Commission of Judges were created took 
up, I think, about five or six pages of 
that Bill; and if we were to embody 
them in this measure we should increase 
its bulk by about one-half. Coming, 
therefore, at the end of this Bill, their 
introduction would, undoubtedly, greatly 
prolong our debates; and »s this pro- 
posal was not mentioned to the House 
on the second reading—though the 
grounds for it were—and as this is the 
first time the Government have an- 
nounced their intention of carrying this 
plan into effect, and as, moreover, we 
hope the remaining clauses of the Bill 
will not take any very long time to dis- 
pose of, we are of opinion, for all these 
reasons, that great and weighty objec- 
tions may be urged against our intro- 
ducing at the end of the Bill the neces- 
sary machinery to carry out our scheme. 
We therefore propose, Sir, simply to 
drop the 2nd sub-section and the 
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consequential portions of the Bill which 
may follow; to carry the Bill without 
this portion, and, without any further 
delay, to introduce a second Bill em- 
bodying this proposal for a Commission 
to which I have referred. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 38, to leave out sub-section (2).— 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Question proposed, 

“That the words—‘ (2.) When. the crime 
committed as aforesaid within a proclaimed dis- 
trict with which the defendant is charged is— 

(a.) Murder or manslaughter ; 

(b.) Attempt to murder ; 

(c.) Aggravated crime of violence against 

the person ; 

(d.) Arson by statute or common law ; 

(e.) Breaking into, firing at or,’ stand part 

of the Clause.” 

StrWILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I cannot congratulate the Government 
upon the method they have devised for 
saving the time of Parliament. Here is 
a proposal introduced by the Govern- 
ment—introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) with great 
pomp as a scheme which was absolutely 
necessary for the pacification of Ireland, 
a scheme such, as he told us just now, 
necessitated the unusual course of a 
special preamble to this particular clause 
—it was in order to cover this particular 
proposition he said this preamble was 
introduced, this preamble that occupied 
the attention of the Committee for the 
greater part of yesterday—and now, for 
the first time after the Bill has been 
before the House for many weeks, they 
have discovered that this proposal is so 
preposterous, so ridiculous, that they 
cannot face the condemnation of it which 
stands recorded on this Paper from every 
quarter of the House, including their own 
supporters who sit there and their own 
supporters who sit here. Why, every- 
body knew how preposterous it was from 
the very moment the Bill was first seen. 
I remember very well that on the second 
reading of the Bill I declined altogether 
to discuss it as a serious proposal. I 
said it was so ridiculous, so monstrous, 
on the face of it, that the Government 
would not dare to carry it, and even if 
they carried it they would not dare to 
act upon it, and that was apparent to 
every man of common sensein the coun- 
try who does not happen to sit on that 


Bench. And here, on the 9th of June, 
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the announcement is made that it would 
be wise and prudent, in face of this uni- 
versal condemnation of their proposal, to 
drop it. They arrive at this after ma- 
ture deliberation on a scheme they have 
claimed as entirely their own. But it is 
a proposal for which they cannot claim 
the originality. There is a precedent for 
it in one of the most disgraceful periods 
of our history ; it is stolen from the policy 
of the Government of Lord North—which 
lost us the American Colonies. It wasa 
disgraceful, discreditable proposal, which 
you will find condemned by the great 
oratory of Burke in that immortal speech 
on the conciliation of America—a pro- 
posal to bring Colonials from America to 
try them in London. Having the whole 
scope of English history to choose from, 
this is the example Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment deliberately introduced into 
their Bill. But I need not dwell on this 
capital article of their Bill. In conse- 
quence of the universal disapprobation 
it has met with, what are they going to 
do? To substitute another proposal, 
and a proposal in the Act of 1882, which 
they now find was a more sensible pro- 
posal than their own. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not say 


0. 
Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Then 
I have failed to understand the right 
hon. Gentleman. He referred specially 
to the Act of 1882. It would seem that 
the right hon. Gentleman has so little 
acquainted himself with his own policy 
that he has hardly explained hisnew plan 
to the Committee to his own satisfaction. 
If it is not to be a Commission of Judges, 
as in the Act of 1882, what is it to be? 
He certainly has failed to explain it to 
the Committee. Well, however it be, 
what is the proposal that is to save the 
time of Parliament? You have had 
your first reading debate, your second 
reading debate, and your debate on the 
stage of going into Committee on this 
Bill, and what you propose to do now is 
not to introduce an alternative proposal 
into this measure, but to have a new 
first reading, and a second reading, and 
a going into Committee debate, upon a 
supplementary Coercion Bill. Such a 
proposal is wantonly, deliberately made 
to waste the time of Parliament. You 
‘live and move and have your being” 
so entirely on coercion that it seems you 
think that if you part with this measure 
you would be unfortunately compelled to 
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introduce some other measures of an- 
other kind, and this would be so alien to 
your character, so inconsistent with your 
political position, that you must always 
keep a Coercion Bill before the House, 
for this is the fundamental basis—the 
universal cement—which keeps together 
all sections of the Unionist Party. 
Therefore, when, on the 17th June or 
some other day, you have got rid of 
Coercion Bill No. 1, you will have ready 
a fresh Coercion Bill No. 2, which will 
last 2. month or two longer. Then you 
will find out that some proposal in 
Coercion Bill No. 2 is so ridiculous 
that you cannot maintain it, and then 
you will have Ooercion Bill No.. 3. 
And so this Government of Coercion 
will have its properly arranged set of 
courses—a first course, a second course, 
and a third course. This is the pabu- 
lum on which alone you live and act, on 
which alone you can goon. Is there a 
man in the country who does not see 
through this scheme? You know that 
the moment the Coercion discussion 
ceases you will get into inextricable 
difficulties. You have told us of your 
remedial measures. Well, in ‘‘ another 
place,” where you have it all your own 
way, where you have no obstruction 
but what comes from your own Party, 
you cannot get along with your remedial 
measures there. If that be so, if your 
remedial measures involve you in such 
enormous difficulties, it is a case of 
keeping coercion going as long as you 
can. Under these circumstances, it 
seems the proposal you have announced 
to-night to terminate Coercion Bill 
No. 1 is quite immaterial, for when you 
terminate that, then at once you begin 
Coercion Bill No. 2. I treat the pro- 
posal as a distinct sham to provide a 
cry that you have done this to get on 
with Business, when you are obliged, 
after all, to have recourse to such a 
clumsy device as this to prevent any 
Business at all being done. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman is to be congratulated—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
rose in his place, and said: I rise to 
Order, Mr. Courtney, and I claim to 
move, ‘‘ That the Question be now put.” 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put,” and agreed to. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Question, 

“That the words (2.) When the crime com- 
mitted as aforesaid within a proclaimed district 
with which the defendant is charged is— 


(a.) Murder or manslaughter ; 

(b.) Attempt to murder ; 

(c.) Aggravated crime of violence against the 
person ; 

(d.) Arson by statute or common law; 

(e.) Breaking into, firing at or,’ stand part 
of the Clause,” 
—put, and negatived. 


Words omitted. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: There now re- 
mains one more Amendment to the 
clause (81 A) capable of being put. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : The first part of my 
Amendment being out of Order, I move 
only the second part. As it is precisely 
the same Proviso as was agreed to by 
the Government earlier in the discus- 
sions on the Bill I think I need not 
detain the Committee, and presume that 
it will be accepted. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the Clause, the words— 
“There shall be published quarterly in the 
Dublin Gazette a return showing: 

The number of orders made during the 
preceding quarter for change of the 
place of trial, the date of each such 
order, the places from and to which the 
change has been made by such order, 
with the names of the defendant or de- 
fendants, and the crime charged against 
him or them.’”’—(Mr. John Ellis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there added.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rivuarp WessteR) (Isle of Wight) : 
The Government cannot accept this 
Amendment. The reasons given for 
publishing a Return of the names of 
persons who might be committed under 
the preliminary inquiry do not apply 
to the proceed,ngs under Clause 4. 
These proceedings are of a_ public 
official character; there will be an in- 
dictment and the fiat of the Attorney 
General; and if there be any appeal to 
the Court it will be publicly made. 
But, first of all, a trial must take place 
publicly; and it will be perfectly well 
known in the usual way where and 
when the offence was committed, 
the evidence will be published in news- 
papers, and there will be no necessity 
for this Return to insure publicity, which 
possibly is necessary in regard to the 
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1st clause of the Bill, and to which, in 
that case, the Government assented. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: With great re- 
spect for the authority of the Attorney 
General I think there is a necessity, 
and the object in either case is the 
same. It is desirable that, from time 
to time, attention should be drawn to 
the operation of the Act; and I cannot 
for a moment see any good reason why 
the Government should wish to with- 
hold from the House of Commons this 
information in this convenient form. I 
must press my Amendment. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
cannot agree that the reasons given by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
are sufficient for the rejection of this 
proposal. He says he will not give this 
Return, because it would be a record of 
things done publicly; but there are 
hundreds of things done publicly in the 
full light of day that yet are recorded 
in Returns granted every day by this 
House. We have Returns of evictions, 
for instance. These are not exactly 
judicial acts, but they follow on judicial 
acts. I need not attempt to go over a 
list of such things; but it will occur to 
any hon. Member that many things, 
after having been matters of public 
knowledge, are given in the form of 
tabulated Returns. Let me point out 
this—that when we come here and ask 
for a Return of things and transactions 
that are not matters of public know- 
ledge the Government say they have 
no means of giving the Return; but 
when we ask for a Return of things 
done publicly we meet with a refusal, 
because all these things may be found 
reported in the newspapers. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) : I 
do not see on what ground the Govern- 
ment can reasonably refuse this Return; 
they have their officers ready to com- 
pile the information we ask for. We 
have no such ready means, and I do not 
see why they should refuse this, unless 
they fear the Return will disclose an 
arbitrary exercise of the power vested in 
the Government. The only way of 
judging whether this power has been 
exercised in an arbitrary and unjust 
manner is by having the number of 
these alterations of venue brought to- 
gether and made public. It has been 
very well said that a large number of 
individuals being assembled and drilled 
make an army, while yndrilled they 
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would be only amob. When we havo 
these separate instances of change of 
venue noted, when we have these facts 
marshalled side by side, then we shall 
judge whether these changes of trial 
have been simply for the purpose of ob- 
taining convictions—whether the change 
has been made in the interests of justice, 
or to further the interests and gain the 
objects of the authorities in DublinCastle. 
No doubt, we can find out what we de- 
sire to know from other sources; but 
when the information in a connected 
form is refused by the Government, we 
can only suppose that it is the intention 
to make these changes in their own in- 
terest, in the interest of arbitrary power, 
not of justice, and that they wish to con- 
ceal their movements and the springs of 
their action, as such would be displayed 
if we had a connected view of their ad- 
ministration of this Bill. They refuse 
us this information, and add one mora 
to the numberless proofs that they ask 
for arbitrary power with an intention of 
using it in a tyrannical, unconstitutional 
manner. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The Government are following the course 
we might have expected from experience 
they would follow. They have been 
lashed with refusing all concessions on 
the ground that to do so would be to 
justify opposition. Surely it has always 
been held only reasonable to give such 
information as we ask for. I do not 
believe that even in the most despotic 
times it would have been refused in 
France. Why should not the Govern- 
ment let the people know how many 
persons have been affected by this change 
of venue? It is most unfair for Her 
Majesty’s Government to refuse a pro- 
posal merely for information that does 
not affect the principle of the Bill, which 
only will show in how many instances 
this power has been putin force. This 
Amendment, remember, has not been 
moved by an Irishman; we have not 
asked for it, for we know enough about 
you and your doings—we read the Irish 
papers. But we know there are many 
hon. Members who, like the right 
hon. dnd learned Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James), never read Irish 
papers; possibly many read nothing 
at all. Well, this is a demand for 
information; and surely, if you are 
going to act honestly and, in accord- 
ance with the statements of the hon. and 
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learned Attorney General, will not make 
these changes of venue in an unfair and 
unjust manner, you should not be 
ashamed to let us know how many 
changes of venue you order. What is 
the secret of this refusal? Is it that the 
Return will enable us to detect how 
many two guinea fees uselessly expended 
you have had from the taxpayers’ 

ockets? If we knew that there 

ad been 100 changes of venue, we 
should know that 200 guineas have 
uselessly gone in motions for cause. 
Two guineas! Why, I suppose no 
Crown lawyer would deign to move 
for that sum; it is only poor wretches out- 
side the ring who receive such. I never 
held a Crown brief, and I never 
shall; it is only “ duffers” get Crown 
briefs, men who cannot earn two guineas 
by doing anything else. Is it because 
the Return would enable us to test 
exactly the high-water mark of Liberal 
Unionist and Tory Bar practice that you 
refuse it? This is the real secret ; it is 
on this ground that the Amendment is 
resisted. It is the two guineas that 
stick in the throat of hon. Gentlemen. 
We are told we can read the informa- 
tion in the newspapers. Yes; we can 
read it in units, but not as a whole. We 
could not see at once of how much the 
taxpayer is robbed by gentlemen who 
inveigh against inflated Estimates, and 
get up a Committee to cut down the 
expenditure upon the Army and Navy, 
those Services of which England in the 
past has been proud, but to which, in a 
penny-wise and pound-foolish principle, 
you now grudge money and supply with 
tin bayonets. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 127; 
Noes 227: Majority 100.—(Div. List, 
No. 210.) [1.15 a.m. ] 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Mr. 
Courtney, it would be absurd to expect 
that this clause should be allowed to be 
added to the Bill without some debate. 
We have passed Clause 3, and when 
Clause 4 is added to the Bill we shall 
have machinery authorized of such a 
character that it will be utterly impos- 
sible for any man in Ireland to get a 
fair trial. Now, Sir, we have spent two 


days, or the greater part of two Sittings, 


Mr. T. W. Healy 
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debating this clause, and, as far as I 
can remember, not one single verbal 
alteration has been granted to us. 
[ Cheers.] Well, these cheers are a very 
good specimen of the spirit of the Party 
opposite. That is evidently what they 
consider to be the proper way to debate 
measures in this House. If that be the 
case, why do you have any debate at 
all, and what is the necessity for having 
any House at all? You might just as 
well get the Government draftsman 
to draft the Bill and provide that what- 
ever the Government inserts in that 
Bill shall be law, without any discus- 
sion at all—for that is what it comes to. 
This measure is stated by the Govern- 
ment, in the precious preamble over 
which they wasted three or four hours 
of the time of the House yesterday, to 
be necessary in order to get a fair and 
impartial trial, and these two clauses 
are of such a character—and I will do 
the draftsman the justice to say that 
he has fully succeeded in carrying out 
the intentions of his paymasters—that 
when they are carried into law it will 
be utterly impossible for any man in 
Ireland who differs from the Govern- 
ment in politics to get a fair trial. 
There is not a single Member sitting on 
the Benches opposite who does not know 
this to be the absolute truth. In the 
speech just delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) the right hon. 
Gentleman used the following remark- 
able words, He said that as long as the 
Government attained their object they 
were not disposed to be bigoted as re- 
garded means. The right hon. Gentle- 
man accurately described the condition 
of mind of the Government. As long as 
they obtain convictions of their political 
opponents in Ireland, whether the per- 
sons convicted be guilty or innocent of 
the charge brought against them, they 
do not care whether the convictions are 
obtained by means of a jury of packed 
men in Dublin, or a Commission of three 
Irish Judges, or an Old Bailey jury. It 
is all the same to the Government. They 
are not disposed to be bigoted as to the 
means by which they attain their object. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary alluded to the large amount 
of sentiment brought into play in this 
matter, and to the objections which, he 
said, existed among a large body of 
politicians to the machinery of this Bill. 
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Allow me to say that, monstrous and abo- 
minable as that machinery unquestion- 
ably is, and revolting as it has proved to 
the sense of Englishmen, the reason why 
it is revolting is a very simple one. That 
reason is, that it brings home to Eng- 
lishmen—that it brings under their own 
ken—what you are doing in Ireland. 
And the Government have failed in the 
attempt, and do not dare to do in view 
of independent English opinion what 
has been done for 80 years in Ireland. 
And why? Because what they do in 
England is recorded in all your news- 
papers, and what they do in Ireland is 
done in the dark. Why, Sir, if the 
things proposed to be done under this 
Bill were to be done in England, even if 
only against Irishmen, or if they were 
to be done in any part of Great Britain, 
under the eye of the English Press and of 
English public opinion, this Bill could 
not live for a fortnight. The fate of 
the 2nd sub-section of this clause ought 
to be a lesson to any intelligent man 
who wishes to be fair-minded and to 
treat the Irish people in such a way 
that he may venture to hope for any 
union between Ireland and this country 
or for any cessation of hatred. There 
never was a better sample of the hypo- 
crisy common among some classes than 
the outcry which has been raised about 
this machinery of the Bill. You talk 
of the injustice of bringing a prisoner 
to England. I have already stated that 
a prisoner would get a fairer trial before 
an English jury than under the ma- 
chinery which you have provided. I 
repeat that statement; and I say em- 
phatically that rather than be tried 
before such tribunals as you are, un- 
happily, going to set up in Ireland I 
would prefer to take my chance before 
any jury selected in the ordinary way in 
Great Britain. But do I approve of the 
machinery of the 2nd sub-section, which 
is about to be struck out ? Nothing of the 
sort. It is an infamous machinery-—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the 2nd sub- 
section has been struck out of the Bill. 
It is, therefore, irregular to continue 
the debate upon it. 

Mr. DILLON: I will submit to your 
ruling at once, Sir, if I am out of Order. 
I did not intend to discuss the 2nd sub- 
section. I was simply pointing out that 
it was worse than too bad to be sub- 
mitted to the public of England. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber, inadvertently no doubt, spoke of 
the 2nd sub-section as about to be struck 
out. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I submit for your consideration, Sir, 
that the Question before the Committee 
is that the clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill, and that one part of 
the amendment of the clause consists of 
the striking out of the sub-section. 

Mr. DILLON: I shall not, Sir, say 
anything inconsistent with your ruling. 
I will simply refer to the 2nd sub- 
section as an illustration, and will drop 
all reference to it in detail. My point 
was this—that the proposal to try Irish 
cases in England was dropped out of 
this clause on the ground that it was 
too monstrous to be tolerated by public 
opinion in England, even amongst the 
Conservative and the Liberal Unionist 
Parties. I consider that Clauses 3 and 
4 constitute a tribunal in Ireland which 
will leave the prisoner a great deal less 
chance than he would have had under 
the sub-section which, in deference to 
public opinion, has just been struck out. 
Whilst 1 in no way approve of the prin- 
ciple of that sub-section, I state dis- 
tinctly that, in my opinion, it is another 
glaring instance of the hypocrisy which 
is frequently manifested in English pub- 
lic opinion, when dealing with affairs 
outside this country, that they will not 
tolerate a thing which is publicly 
brought forward, although they will 
tolerate things ten times more infamous 
when the cloak of silence is drawn over 
them. We know that the most infamous 
things are allowed to be done in the 
dark, and that not a voice is raised to 
condemn them, until, perhaps, some 
Press-man stirs up the cesspool. The 
Committee strikes out of a measure like 
this the proposal that Irish cases shall 
be tried in England, on the ground that 
it is too strong for the English stomach, 
and yet it leaves in the Bill provisions 
which are infinitely more unjust and 
cruel to the prisoner in Ireland—pro- 
visions which leave the prisoner no 
chance, and which forms the most mon- 
strous and infamous parody of justice 
ever attempted to be set up in any 
country. ‘l'alk of justice as adminis- 
tered by despots in Eastern countries! 
I believe that there would be more 
chance of justice before an Eastern 
potentate than there is under these 


| Fifte:nth Night. | 
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clauses. The system in the past has 
been to bring prisoners before jurors, 
every single individual of whom has 
been carefully solected, because his posi- 
tion has been carefully ascertained be- 
forehand by detectives, and because he 
is a sworn enemy of ours. No Member 
of the Irish Government could attempt 
to deny that they have done such things 
in the past, and they think that they 
will deceive the public of England into 
believing that they are doing something 
humane—that they are acting upon prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity—when 
they leave out the 2nd sub-section, 
and content themselves with other ma- 
chinery, the effect of which will be to 
place Irish Nationalists on their trial 
before men every one of whom has con- 
demned them before entering the jury- 
box. That is the system which they 
propose to set up in Ireland for ever. 
Now, I want, in all seriousness, to put 
this question to every hon. Member of 
this House. Does any Englishman of 
this House expect that this law will 
command the sympathy of the Irish 
people? All I can say is, that if any 
Englishman — it he must be either 
intensely stupid or completely ignorant 
of the history of our people. Every 
English statesman who has addressed 
his mind and intellect to the considera- 
tion of the Irish Question in years gone 
by has declared his conviction that the 
essence of the difficulty in Irland is 
the fact that the law is distrusted, dis- 
liked, and looked upon as hostile by the 
masses of the population. Statesman 
after statesman, from the days of Fox 
and Burke, and the days of the Old 
Whigs, to the days of Peel and Russell, 
and down to the day of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
has declared his conviction that, until 
you conciliate the masses of the people 
and give them confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the law, you cannot hope 
for peace in Ireland. And now, in 1887, 
the best way English Ministers can de- 
vise for conciliating the people and im- 


parting to them confidence in the ad- | 


ministration of the law—the best way 
they can devise, after 87 years’ expe- 
rience, is to adopt a machinery which 
they tell us is to be perpetual, and which 
provides that the man who belongs to 
the poor, and the man who holds the 


same political convictions as, at the | 
lowest estimate, four-fifths of the people | 
‘ 


Mr. Dillon 
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of Ireland, can never stand his trial for 
a political offence, but he must see in 
the jury-box 12 men alien to him in 
political convictions and in religion— 
[ Cries of ‘‘ No!’’] Well, I hear a faint 
cry of ‘‘No!” I will make a present to 
Gentlemen opposite of that expression. 
I care not whether they are alien in re- 
ligion or not, because some of the best 
friends of Ireland are Protestants. I 
will merely say alien to him in class and 
political conviction, and influenced by 
the most potent of all human convictions 
—namely, the conviction of a class that 
its pockets will be affected. You tell 
the Irish people that they are for ever 
to live under such a system as will con- 
demn them to an unending succession 
of the turmoil, disorder, and conflict 
with the law which has marked the past 
history of your administration of that 
country. I would ask the Unionists in 
this House, whether they be Liberal or 
Conservative, if they hope that such a 
system as that is going to maintain the 
Union, and, if they do, whether they 
are not beginning to believe that the 
object on which they are setting their 
hearts is not worth the cost ? 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): 
When I put down the Amendment 
which stands on the Paper in my name, 
to omit this clause, I believed that if 
there was one saving portion of the sec- 
tion it was the provision which has now 
been struck out. I have had some ex- 
perience of English law as administered 
in England, and I know something of 
the English law as administered in Ire- 
land. I know that the law as adminis- 
tered in England is generally fair; that 
prejudice seldominfluences verdicts; that 
the packing of juries does not exist; that 
Judges and Recorders are fair; and that 
those who administer the Criminal Law 
think more of doing justice to the pri- 
soner than they think of the interests of 
political parties. I have more confi- 
dence in English juries than in any 
jury selected and packed in the way 
adopted in Ireland by Attorney General 
after Attorney General. Therefore, I 
did not object to the 2nd sub-section, 
which I believed was the saving portion 
of the clause—the one Jonah that saved 
the ship from going down. But Jonah 
has been thrown overboard to the 
whale. Although no Irishman objected 
to the sub-section—although Irishmen 
had that confidence in England that 
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they believed their countrymen would 
get better justice before an English jury 
than under the other machinery pro- 
vided by the Bill, the provision was 
so essentially unfair, so atrocious, so 
contrary to the old and well-established 
principles of English jurisprudence, so 
contrary to the spirit of the jury system, 
that from all sides of the House and 
from all shades of opinion in the coun- 
try the strongest condemnation was 
showered upon it. And yet that pro- 
vision was less atrocious than anything 
elseinthe Bill. There was no Amendment 
put upon the Paper showing that there 
was any intention amongst us to oppose 
it, but at the last moment it is thrown 
overboard, and the rest of the clause is 
left in its unmitigated hideousness. 
What does the section, in its present 
form, propose? lt begins with several 
lines which, Sir, are so unusual that 
I defy any of those learned or unlearned 
Members who sit opposite to point to 
any English Act of Parliament in which 
it was ever found expedient that a pre- 
amble should be put into a clause, es- 
pecially a preamble which, like this, in- 
volves insult and contumely to a whole 
people. If the clause is justifiable, it 
does not need such a preamble—— 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The Question of the preamble was 
debated yesterday for two and a-half 
hours. The hon. Member must now 
confine himself to the clause as a whole. 
Dr. COMMINS: Well, Mr. Courtney, 
the preamble has been passed, and, as I 
oppose the whole clause as it stands, I 
thought it was open to me to express 
my objection to the preamble. How- 
ever, Sir, I am content to accept your 
ruling in the matter. Then comes the 
most material part of what is left of this 
clause, and that is the arbitrary power 
which it confers, without supervision or 
check, on the Irish Attorney General, 
whoever he may be, not only to select 
the place of trial, but virtually and 
practically to select the jury, and to 
abolish every pretence of fair trial in 
Ireland. We know how strongly opi- 
nion runs in Ireland. We know that 
the Attorney General is always able to 
bring that opinion into the jury-box to 
destroy all chance of any person charged 
with a political offence having a fair 
trial. hat being so, it appears to me 
that the clause, as at present framed, 
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happens to be resident in Ireland at the 
mercy of the Attorney General forthetime 
being, with no legal check ontheexercise 
of his discretion. I oppose this clause 
because I feel that the very best portion 
of it has been thrown over, and because, 
as it now stands, it is an absolute abne- 
gation of fair trial in Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I may be permitted to say one word. 
We are charged with obstruction, but 
we have only given the Government 
time to consider this clause, for they do 
not seem to have been able to make up 
their minds upon it sooner. Do you 
condemn murder and assassination by a 
Ribbon Society? Youdo. That is in- 
telligible ; but this is a proposal to 
assassinate by legal methods. The 
Ribbon Society gives a man a trial in 
secret, but without the forms of law; of 
course its murderous executions are of a 
very hideous and horrible character, 
and must produce a painful and shock- 
ing sensation. But the people have a 
motive in carrying them out; they think 
they are justifiable, but they do not be- 
lieve you have a right to carry out your 
law in their country, because that law 
has no moral ground; it has no founda- 
tion except that of your bayonets. You 
propose now to pick out from amongst 
the population of Ireland a body of men 
in every county, numbering, perhaps, 
not more than 1,000 in the aggregate, 
men who belong to a secret organization, 
and you want to place on their trial, 
before these men, the Irish Nationalists. 
You condemn the Ribbon men for 
arraigning the landlords before their 
organization, and upon their verdict 
after what they call a fair trial, carrying 
out the sentences of execution ; you con- 
demn them for carrying out their 
miserable sentences in their miserable 
Ribbon Lodges; but, Sir, you would 
drag the Irish Nationalists for trial 
before a jury of members of the Orange 
Order —of men who will not, perhaps, 
sit in the jury box wearing the regalia 
of their order, but who may have come 
down shouting — ‘To hell with the 
Pope!’’ or who may be boasting—“ Ishot 
so and so in the Shanklin Road.” It is 
true the Government have dropped the 
sub-clause. I was careful to say nothing 
about that clause at any time; but I 
must now say it is strange that at a 
period when the country has enlarged 
the basis of its franchise, and when 
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500,000 individuals have just been ad- 
mitted within the Constitution in Ireland, 
you say that only 5,000 men are to be 
allowed to sit in the jury-box in Ireland. 
This is a step back into the dark ages. 
If you decide on this you will poison 
public life in Ireland ; you will continue 
to poison the relations and feelings 
between the two countries, and it can 
only lead to having the Irish Members 
expelled from this House. If this policy 
is maintained in its entirety, you, who 
are in favour of Union, as you say, will 
have to see the failure of another of 
your Crimes Bills, in the same way as 
you have seen 20 or 30 previous Crimes 
Bills fail; and if the Germans conquered 
England to-morrow—which God forbid! 
—and if they selected 20 or 30 men who 
supported their administration to be the 
sole administrators of the law, would 
you consider justice could be adminis- 
tered in that way? No; you would not. 
Then why try the same policy in Ireland? 
And when you have failed in this policy 
—as fail you must—you will come down 
with another proposition, and you will 
say—‘‘ It isthe agitators.” Yes; it will 
be the same old story. You will com- 
plain that it is the agitators who are 
attacking the privileges of the landlord 
class, and you will wind up by expelling 
from this House those who raised their 
voices—as our future Representatives 
will—against the continuance of this 
bad system. Then you will be left alone. 
I recommend the Government, when 
their first Coercion Bill has failed, 
and when their second one has been 
brought in, to make the latter much 
shorter, and merely provide that the 
Attorney General for Ireland may, of 
his own will, order any Irish Member 
or Irish peasant to execution. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: Ayes 219; 
Noes 115: Majority 104.—(Div List, 
No. 211.) 2.10 aw] 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
state what will be the character of the 
Motion of which he has given Notice 
for debate to-morrow ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I propose to 
move, Sir— 

“That, at Ten o’clock p.m. on Friday the 


17th day of June, if the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill be not previously reported 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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from the Committee of the whole House, the 
Chairman shall put forthwith the Question or 
Questions on any Amendment or Motion already 
pro from the Chair. He shall next pro- 
ceed and successively put forthwith the Ques- 
tions, That any Clause then under consideration, 
and each remaining Clause in the Bill, stand 
part of the Bill, unless Progress be moved as 
hereinafter provided. After the Clauses are 
disposed of he shall forthwith report the Bill, 
as amended, to the House. 

‘From and after the passing of this Order, 
no Motion, That the Chairman do leave the 
Chair, or do report Progress, shall be allowed 
unless moved by one of the Members in charge 
of the Bill, and the Question on such Motion 
shall be put forthwith. 

“Tf Progress be reported on the 17th June, 
the Chairman shall put this Order in force in 
any subsequent sitting of the Committee.’’ 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: As 
far as I caught it, this seems to me to 
be copied in some respects from a 
former Notice in reference to Urgency. 
But the right hon. Gentleman will re- 
member that in those Rules with refer- 
ence to Urgency there was a certain 
majority required. 

Tne CHAIRMAN: Order, order! It 
is very irregular to discuss a Motion of 
which Notice is merely given by per- 
mission of the House. It is permissible 
to ask a Question in regard to it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
is what I am going to do. [Jnterruption. | 
I, of course, fully submit to the ruling 
of the Chair; but I will not submit, nor 
will I pay any attention, to these inter- 
ruptions from hon. Members opposite. 
In order to explain the Question I pro- 
pose to put to the right hon. Gentleman, 
I referred to a former Resolution on 
Urgency and to the majority required 
by it. I only rose to ask, in reference 
to this Notice, whether it is proposed 
that there shall be any particular ma- 
jority, or whether it is to be a bare one? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We shall not 
propose any particular majority. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon, 
Gentleman promised us we should have 
copies of this Resolution, but we have 
not had an opportunity of seeing it. I 
tried to take it down, but that was 
wholly impossible, for it is as long as 
‘‘God Save the Queen.” I would re- 
spectfully ask him is it carrying out the 
pledge that we should have it at an early 
hour to give it to us now? I acquit 
him entirely of bad faith, because at the 
time the right hon. Gentleman thought 
it possible the Coal Mines Regulation 
Bill might be reached by 10 o’clock. 
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But we were promised an adequate op- 
portunity of seeing and handling this 
Resolution, so as to enable us to put on 
the Paper any Amendments we might 
think necessary. I submit that the pro- 
mise has not been kept. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman expect us now to sit 
down and prepare the Amendments, to 
laboriously copy them out, and to keep 
the Clerks at the Table after the rising 
of the House? Does he think it reason- 
able to treat us in this manner? The 
discussion should be postponed or the 
period extended. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am very sorry 
that the proceedings of the Committee 
have been protracted far heyond the 
hour at which I thought we might close. 
But I do not see how I can possibly 
postpone the consideration of this 
Amendment, or extend the Committee 
stage beyond June 17. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Put it on to 
Jubilee Day. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. and 
learned Member will have an oppor- 
tunity of moving any Amendment he 
chooses. 


Committee report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, To-morrow, 
again resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.” —( Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
for what day do the Government put 
down this Bill? If for to-morrow, I must 
resist it; because the Government have 
given Notice of a Motion that must give 
rise to a long discussion, and it would 
be unreasonable to expect us to resume 
the discussion of this Bill after that at 
a late hour—perhaps 2 or 3 in the 
morning. At least, let us set it down 
for a day when there is some probability 
of its being taken. I move that it be 
set down for Monday. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“To-morrow,” and insert ‘‘on Monday 
next.” —(Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That ‘To-mor- 
row’ stand part of the Question.” 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): I -_ the hon. and 
learned Member will not press this 


Amendment. How long the debate on 
other Business may take this day I can- 
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not say, but we will undertake that 
Committee shall not be resumed at a 
late hour. 

Mr. DILLON: Then why not put 
the Bill down for Monday at once, or 
else let the Motion for Urgency be put 
down for Monday, a far more sensible 
plan? I presume the Government do not 
expect that the Motion for Urgency will 
be disposed of without, at least, a night’s 
debate. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: What will 
the right hon. Gentleman consider a 
late hour? ‘Will he say that it will not 
be taken after 10 o’clock, then we shall 
understand ? Let him give us an under- 
taking that it shall not be taken after a 
certain hour. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not after 
half-past 11. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I with- 
draw my Motion for Monday. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee Zo-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACTS (IRE- 
LAND) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
(Sir James Corry, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Johnston.) 
[Bret 176.] CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


New Clause— 
(Execution of Main Drainage Scheme.) 

“Until the New Council shall have been 
elected in manner described in the preceding 
section, no action shall be taken nor liability 
incurred in respect of any scheme which may be 
passed into Law during the present Session of 
Parliament for the Main Drainage of the 
Borough of Belfast,’’—(Mfr. Sexton,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): In 
moving the insertion of this clause in 
the Bill very little argument is required 
from me to commend it to the House. It 
is, in fact, for the purpose of completing 
an arrangement made by the House in 
Committee. The House has determined 
to increase the municipal franchise of 
Belfast from 5,000 to 20,000, in order to 
secure that such schemes as that for the 
main drainage of Belfast should not be 
proceeded with against the opinion and 
without control of the great body of 
householders. The House has further 
declared that next November all the 
seats on the Town Council shall become 
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vacant, and shall be refilled at an elec- 
tion to be held then; therefore, it is 
apparent that the present Town Council 
will have no control over the works for 
the main drainage scheme after No- 
vember. But what security have we as 
to the action of the present Town Council 
between the passing of the Main 
Drainage Bill and the elections in No- 
vember? There is great danger that 
the present Council, conscious that the 
term of their power is approaching an 
end, may make contracts and otherwise 
pene with the scheme, plunging the 

orough into a liability that may con- 
tinue for 30 or 40 years. My Amend- 
ment will prevent that. Resolutions 
passed at public meetings in Belfast 
have been forwarded to me, and they 
express what is the general opinion in 
the town, that there is no confidence in 
the Town Council elected on the re- 
stricted franchise. I ask the House to 
complete the action it has taken, and to 
make the control it has vested in the 
ratepayers a real and effective control in 
regard to the main drainage scheme. 
If the House does not adopt this clause, 
that control will be illusory, and I cannot 
regard the Bill without this clause as 
satisfying the claim I have made, and 
giving the ratepayers that security they 
have a right to expect after the action 
of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Mr. EWART (Belfast, N.): I rise to 
oppose the Motion of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast. The main drainage 
scheme is one upon which no time 
should be lost, for the drainage of Bel- 
fast is in a deplorable condition. The 
effect of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member would be to delay all opera- 
tions for a year. The Corporation of 
Belfast are prevented from discharging 
any sewage matter into the Lough until 
an outlet sewer and settling tank are 
completed. These operations are to be 
carried on in the waters of the Lough, 
on ground which is bare at low water 
and covered at high water, and they can 
only be carried on during the summer 
and autumn months. The contracts for 
these works are not heavy, not more 
than £60,000 or £70,000, and they are 
the only contracts that it would be 
necessary to enter into for a long period. 


Dr. Sexton 
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If the Amendment of the hon. Member 
is carried it will delay operations until 
next year, a delay of at least 12 months. 
Already the town has suffered a year’s 
delay in these works through the action 
of the hon. Member, and I hope the 
House will mark its disapproval of the 
action of the hon. Member. Instead of 
the clause of the hon. Member, I have 
given Notice of an Amendment which I 
will move on the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments to the Main Drain- 
age Bill, to the effect that no action 
shall be taken, or liability incurred, in 
respect to these works authorized by the 
Act, unless and until approval has been 
expressed by a meeting of the ratepayers. 

fr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : That 
will not be in Order. 

Mr. EWART: The portion of the 
works I have referred to as being ne- 
cessary to proceed with before the 
winter will bear but a very small pro- 
portion to the whole. Seeing that the 
health of the town has suffered so 
much from the want of a scheme of 
main drainage, I hope the House will 
not support the further delay this clause 
would occasion. We have had a good 
deal of discussion about Belfast for 
months past, and reference has often 
been made to the lamentable loss of 
life in what may be called a small civil 
war. Strangely enough, this commenced 
about the time the hon. Member made 
his appearance there as an advocate of 
Home Rule. But the loss of life in 
those disputes is as nothing as com- 
pared to the loss of life the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes to make provision for—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I rise to Order, Sir. Is it in Order to 
say the loss of life the hon. Member 
wishes to make provision for ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sure the hon. 
Member does not wish to iriply that the 
hon. Member for West Belfast desires to 
provide for the loss of life? 

Mr. SEXTON : Oh, I do not mind. 

Mr. EWART: I withdraw the obser- 
vation. But in a sanitary sense the loss 
of life through a want of a proper sys- 
tem of main drainage works is not less 
than 200 persons, and I do hope the 
House will not incur the blood-guiltiness 
of bringing about such a state of affairs. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I confidently appeal to the 
House—to all sections of the House—to 
vote for the proposal of my hon. Friend. 
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I make the appeal in confidence, not 
merely because of the merits of the 
question being on the side of my hon. 
‘riend, but because in all previous 
stages of the Bill my hon. Friend has 
been able successfully to oppose the 
narrow policy of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite by the assistance of votes from 
both sides of the House. I trust the 
impartial manner in which this Bill has 
been discussed and dealt with in previous 
stages will continue to the end, and 
that when it leaves this House the 
credit of passing it may be shared 
among all sections of the House. I 
may recall it to the attention of the 
j.ouse that not a single proposal hasbeen 
unmade by my hon. Friend that has not 
been opposed by the hon. Member for 
North Belfast and the hon. Member for 
Mid Armagh (Sir James Corry), and I 
cite this as a precedent to show that the 
burden of proof lies with hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, who have been defeated 
when opposing Motions of my hon. 
Friend. The House will remember that 
the whole action of the House in refer- 
ence to this Bill has been abnormal. In 
the Main Drainage Bill my hon. Friend 
the Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) was enabled to induce the House 
todeal with the municipal franchise of 
Belfast. It was objected by the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, who is respon- 
sible for Private Bill legislation, that this 
was an entirely anomalous, unprece- 
dented, irregular, and inconvenient 
course; and I must say, speaking gene- 
rally, that his argument was well worth 
consideration. But all sections of the 
House were so convinced of the absolute 
necessity of enlarging the municipal 
franchise of Belfast in view of the main 
drainage scheme, that the conviction 
overcame these objections and caused 
the acceptance of my hon. Friend’s pro- 
posal and the introduction into the Main 
Drainage Bill of a comparatively extra- 
neous matter, the extension of the muni- 
cipal franchise. The House took this 
unusual, if not entirely unprecedented 
course, on the ground that while the 
main drainage scheme was large and 
important as affecting the whole body 
of ratepayers, on the other hand the 
franchise was so narrow, that it was 
right the latter should be extended, that 
the people of Belfast should have a voice 
in the control of the large expenditure. 
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Now, is not the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Belfast (Mr. Ewart) 
asking the House to stultify itself on 
the whole ground upon which it took an 
exceptional course, by removing from 
the ratepayers, to whom you have now 
extended the franchise, all control over 
the drainage scheme until November ? 
The hon. Gentleman says the delay in the 
Bill will cause great loss of life. I 
should be inclined to pay more attention 
to that argument were it not for the 
fact that this scheme and this extraordi- 
nary anxiety for the preservation of life 
in Belfast occurs with suspicious se- 
quence to the choice of my hon. Friend 
to be Representative of West Belfast, and 
his efforts to bring the municipal expen- 
diture of Belfast within the purview and 
control of allthe ratepayers. There will 
be no avoidable delay. Surely the hon. 
Gentleman opposite knows that even if 
the clause is rejected, no serious action, 
so far as the actual works are concerned, 
can be taken yet ? Large contracts have 
to be made, on which I will say a word 
presently, and great preparations have 
to be made, and it is quite impossible to 
get through these preliminaries before 
November; therefore there will be no loss 
of time in actual works. It is said the 
expenditure before November will be 
small; but contracts may be entered 
into involving very heavy expenditure 
indeed. I have no desire to cast doubt 
on the bona fides of hon. Gentlemen, who, 
no doubt, mean what they say; but 
surely their words have no binding effect 
upon the Corporation while the latter 
has power to make these contracts. I say 
that unless this clause is passed the pre- 
sent Corporation of Belfast will have the 
power to enter into contracts for the 
expenditure of £300,000, and that in 
face of the fact that this House has 
decided that the Corporation is not 
competent to enter into such an expen- 
diture until the large body of the rate- 
payers have made their voice heard. 
When this Bill passes the Council will 
dissolve next November, and it is no- 
torious that not a single member of the 
Council will be re-elected, so that the 
House—if this clause is not accepted— 
will come to the astounding decision that 
a Corporation that will not be re-elected 
shall have the prospective power of 
saddling the ratepayers with an expen- 
diture of £300,000. I recognize with my 
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hon. Friend the impartial spirit with 
which hon. Members have acted in re- 
gard to this Bill, and I trust that spirit 
will prevail to the end of the proceed- 
ings. The House has decided over and 
over again that the ratepayers should 
have control over the large expenditure 
upon the drainage scheme, and the way 
to give effect to that decision is to pre- 
vent the present Corporation taking 
action until theratepayers have expressed 
their opinion by the election of a new 
Council. 

Mr. CHANCE: The hon. Member 
who said that there was an annual loss 
of 200 lives from want of a main drain- 
age scheme for Belfast did not even see 
this was a heavy accusation against the 
Corporation that for half-a-century made 
no attempt to remedy the evils. In re- 
ference to what the hon. Member has 
said as to the Amendment he proposes 
to move to the Main Drainage Bill, I 
am quite sure it would be out of Order 
onthe consideration of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments; and without such a clause as this 
there is no guarantee that the Corpera- 
tion, in which the people have no confi- 
dence, would not burden the town with 
an expenditure of £300,000. 

Mr. SEXTON: Before we go to a 
Division, Sir, may I ask you a question ? 
The hon. Member for North Belfast has 
stated that it is his intention, on the con- 
sideration of the Lords’ Amendments to 
the Main Drainage Bill, to move the in- 
sertion of a clause to provide for a town 
meeting to consider the scheme. I have 
to ask you, Sir, will it be competent for 
the hon. Member to enter upon any 
other matters than the acceptance or re- 
jection of the Lords’ Amendments ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any Amendment 
oem by any hon. Member in this 

ouse must be relevant to the Lords’ 
Amendment then under 
tion. 


considera- 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 89; Noes 
71: Majority 18.—(Div. List, No. 212.) 

Clause added. 


Mr, SEXTON: I ask the House to 
allow the third reading to be taken now, 
because the Main Drainage Bill comes 
on on the 20th, and if this Bill is delayed 
a further postponement of that Bill will 
be necessary. 

Mr. T. P. O Connor 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Sexton.) 


Mr. EWART: I do not object to the 
Motion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOTION. 
—— 0 —— 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) [EXPENSES].—RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That this House will, To-morrow, resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of any allowances that may be 
made, and Expenses that may be incurred, 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session to make better provision for the pre- 
vention and punishment of Crime in Ireland, 
and for other purposes relating thereto” 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified).—(Mr. Jack- 
son.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
MayI, upon this Motion, ask the Govern- 
ment to give me a distinct answer to a 
question I raised eariier without getting 
an answer? This is a Resolution upon 
which to found a Committee, and to that 
extent it is a matter of form, but it is 
one upon which I may put the question 
again ; and that is, do you expect a pri- 
soner to pay all his expenses for the 
transfer of his counsel and witnesses ? 
The travelling expenses from Dublin to 
England are less than the expenses of 
travelling from Cork to the Giant’s 
Causeway, and it is only a fair thing 
that if a prisoner is removed for trial to 
such a distance these expenses should 
be defrayed for him. Before we allow 
a Committee to be formed to make pro- 
vision for the payment of useless fees for 
motions for cause we should know whe- 
ther the expenses of counsel and wit- 
nesses in the case of a prisoner torn 
from his friends by a change of venue 
will be paid. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmegs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Under this clause the same 
course as regards expenses will be 
followed as in a similar clause in the 
Act of 1882. The hon. and learned 
Member is probably aware that in that 
case the expenses of counsel were paid 
when the change of venue necessitated 
any extra or additional expense by 
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reason of the change. The hon. and 
learned Member will see that it would 
not be fair to the taxpayers to impose on 
them the payment of counseltin all cases 
where there is a change of place of 
trial. For instance, take the case of a 
change of venue from Cork to Dublin, 
the services of the very same counsel 
would probably be available more readily 
than if the proceedings went on in Cork. 
That will be done which was done in the 
Act of 1882—namely, that when by a 
change of venue charges are incurred 
by the prisoner or accused for extra ex- 
penses to obtain the services of counsel, 
those expenses will be paid ; and of course 
the expenses of witnesses, where there 
is a change of venue, will also be paid. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland has not answered 
the question ; he has mentioned a change 
from Cork to Belfast. Of course, in 
Dublin the same counsel would act, for 
there is the Central Law Courts. But 
suppose the change of venue is to some 
other circuit; then the prisoner could 
not employ the same counsel without the 
payment of special fees. Will the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman answer 
that ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If we do not 
get an answer we shall divide. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 111; Noes 
48: Majority 63.—(Div. List, No. 213.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 10th June, 1887. 
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DOG OWNERS BILL.—(No. 91.) 
(The Lord Mount- Temple.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the object of the Bill was to pro- 
vide that the owner of a dog < e be 
liable in damages for any personal injury 
done by such dog to any person, and it 
should not be necessary for any person 
suing for the recovery of damages for 
any such injury to show a previous mis- 
chievous propensity in such dog, or that 
the owner knew or had notice of such 
mischievous propensity, or that the 
injury complained of was attributable 
to any negligence on the part of the 
owner in the keeping or management of 
such dog. The sight of dogs with jaws 
tied up by iron muzzles had given to 
multitudes a new impression of the 
dangerous character of dogs. Many, 
who used to think of them as tame and 
pleasant domestic creatures, were sus- 
picious and alarmed at the sight of them, 
and some people had begun to wish that 
no dogs were to be seen in the street. 
It was for the interest of dogs and of 
dog-owners that the rising prejudice 
against the freedom of dogs should be 
allayed, for, though the cases in which 
dogs were savage and injured strangers 
were very rare, they did arise, and there 
ought to be an easy process for getting 
compensation in the form of damages. 
In this respect the law was absurdly in- 
efficacious. The right of a person injured 
by the bite of a dog to maintain an action 
for damages against the owner of a dog 
depended on his ability to prove by evi- 
dence, not only that the dog was of a 
mischievous and ferocious disposition, 
but that this fact was known to the 
owner or person in charge of the dog. 
There had been many cases in which the 
ferocity of the dog and the knowledge 
in the owner of that ferocity were fully 
believed by the neighbourhood, and yet 
the injured party lost his damages from 
the want of the particular evidence re- 
quired by law. This was one of the 
instances in which the law gave more 
protection to property than to individual 
human persons ; ay m~ ~ ~ 1865, 
damages for injury inflicted by dogs on 
cattle and sheep could be obtained with- 
out proof of the previous ferocity of the 
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dog, or previous knowledge in the person 
who was responsible for the dog, so that 
if a dog bit a cali in his pasture the law 
gave him easy redress, but if that dog 
mag to bite the calf of his leg, the 
aw gave him little more than a nominal 
redress. None of their Lordships would 
doubt that an alteration of the whole 
condition of the law was required, but 
there might be a question as to the form 
of that alteration. The ancient law 
seemed to have been founded on the 
assumption that dogs, like other domestic 
animals, must be considered too respect- 
ful towards men and women to presume 
to injure them until some evidence could 
be produced to prove an exception in the 
ease of a particular dog. He believed 
that most lawyers agreed that it was not 
necessary at the present time to cling to 
the antiquated doctrine of scienter, and 
he had the result of an inquiry made 
for the opinions of the County Court 
Judges, who, with very few exceptions, 
considered it better to extend the prin- 
ciple of the Act of 1865 to injuries done 
to human beings than to adopt a new 
form of application of the old rule of 
sctenter. ‘The owner was free to have or 
not to havea dog. He got the pleasure 
and companionship of the animal, and 
upon him, and not upon anyone else, 
ought the risk to fall if the dog turned 
out to be worse than he expected. On 
these grounds, he hoped their Lordships 
would assent to the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Moved ‘* That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Mouni-Temple.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvry) said, he was very sorry he 
could not recommend their Lordships 
to adopt the proposed alteration of the 
law. No doubt, a person who chose to 
keep a mischievous dog ought to be re- 
sponsible for any injury done by it. 
That was the law at present, and it ap- 
plied not to dogs only, but to all other 
mischievous animals. If a man chose 
to keep a tiger, he was bound to keep 
it under such conditions that it could 
not kill or injure human beings. If a 
dog had become ferocious, and was likely 
to worry mankind, the law said that the 
owner who knowingly permitted such a 
dog to be at large was responsible in 
damages for any injury it might commit. 
So far the law seemed to him to be based 
upon anintelligible principle. But now 


Lord Mount-Temple 


{LORDS} 
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it was suggested that the law should go 
further. The Bill would make persons 
liable fordamages from accidental causes, 
as in the case of a dog being affected 
with rabies. He did not think the noble 
Lord could have contemplated the effect 
and the far-reaching consequences of the 
alteration he proposed. The keeping of 
a dog was not in itself a wrong, unless 
it were accompanied by negligence or 
some culpable omission to provide 
against the risk of injury to the public. 
He admitted that the noble Lord had 
some precedent for his Bill in the Act of 
1865. He did not think their Lordships 
would approve this very serious altera- 
tion in the law, which, in his opinion, 
would open the door for numberless 
actions of a frivolous and mischievous 
character. 


On Question? Resoived in the negative, 


EGYPT—THE ANGLO-TURKISH CON. 
VENTION — FRANCE AND THE 
HEBRIDES—THE PAPERS. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 
Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 


Lords, I do not propose, as far as I am 
concerned, to raise any discussion inthis 
House in reference to the Question of 
which I have given Notice. It is clear, 
from the reports which have appeared 
in the public Press, that the position, 
diplomatically, is one of acertain amount 
of tension at the present moment. I 
have no wish whatever to increase that 
tension. Iam quite conscious that the 
position of Her Majesty’s Government 
is a difficult one, and—giving them 
credit, as I fully and sincerely do, for 
an anxious regard for British interests 
in Egypt, and also giving them credit 
for taking into full consideration that 
duty which unquestionably we owe to 
Egypt, having undertaken a certain 
mission, so to say, not to leave it unful- 
filled—I do not propose to raise any 
question of debate to-night. I shall not 
comment upon those reports which have 
appeared. I shall make no criticisms, 
however friendly, which might place my 
noble Friend in a difficult position for 
reply. I shall leave it entirely to him 
to say much or little, as he thinks best 
under the circumstances. One thing 
only I would say. It is stated, and 
apparently stated on solid grounds, that 
great pressure is being placed diploma- 
tically upon Her Majesty’s Government 
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with regard to that Article which gives 
us, under certain circumstances, the 
right to the re-occupation of Egypt. I 
pronounce no opinion on the Convention 
so far as it has appeared; but I will 
venture to say this much—that I think 
the Government have gone to the ex- 
treme verge of that which was prudent 
and safe, and I sincerely trust that no 
amount of diplomatic or political pres- 
sure will induce them to go one single 
step further in the direction of that 
re-occupation—I mean, of course, one 
single step further towards giving up the 
claim for re-occupation. I adhere, there- 
fore, to my resolution with which I 
started, and I will merely ask my noble 
Friend, When he will be in a position to 
lay the Papers on this most importan‘ 
transaction on the Table of the House, 
without the reading of which it will be 
difficult for your Lordships to form any 
fair and impartial conclusion ? 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquessof Sarissury): 
My Lords, I feel that both in this and 
in the other House very great considera- 
tion and forbearance have been shown 
to Her Majesty’s Government in refer- 
ence to this question, and that no step 
has been taken in any way to embarrass 
us or create difficulties. That circum- 
stance makes me feel the more regretful 
that I cannot at once lay the Conven- 
tion, and the Papers relating to the 
Convention, on the Table of the House ; 
but the circumstances to which my noble 
Friend has referred must, I think, with- 
out dwelling upon them further, show 
that it would not be desirable to lay that 
Convention on the Table until it has 
been ratified. As soon as it has been 
ratified it shall be laid on the Table. I 
may just say shortly what the provisions 
are. Our position is not one of perfect 
freedom. We were not dealing with 
the matter as res integra. We had 
pledges of a very binding character 
which we inherited, and binding in two 
directions. It was not open to us to 
assume the protectorate of Egypt in the 
way that the French Government 
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assumed the protectorate of Tunis, even 
supposing—a question upon which I 
desire to give no kind of opinion—that 
such a course, on other grounds, would 
be consistent with International Law 
and the interests of this country. It 
was not open to us to doso, because Her 
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Majesty’s Government had again and 
again pledged themselves that they 
would not do so. On the other hand, it 
was not open to us to abandon the task 
we had undertaken and leave the 
Egyptians without any protection from 
those evils to which undoubtedly, by the 
force of events, our intervention had 
tended more to expose them. We had 
no right to leave them at the mercy 
either of any kind of foreign invasion, 
such as they have had to deal with and 
repel, or exposed to the dangers of in- 
ternal troubles which had brought their 
State within a very short distance of de- 
struction. My noble Friend has dwelt 
upon that pledge, and he does us no more 
than justice when he expresses his con- 
viction that it is a pledge which has been 
constantly present to our minds, and 
which we have done our utmost to fulfil. 
Hedged in on one side and the other by 
these two pledges, we had to find a so- 
lution of the question which should be 
agreeable to both of them, and we did 
not feel that it was a solution which 
could be indefinitely postponed. Not 
only was there considerable expense in- 
curred by this country, for which Par- 
liament would naturally desire to see 
some practical motive; but it was un- 
doubtedly the fact that our presence in 
Egypt, unrecognized by any Convention, 
did inspire the Ottoman Court with con- 
siderable disquietude and gave the sub- 
jects of the Sultan cause for a suspicion 
which we did not deserve, but which it 
was very natural that they should enter- 
tain. We were very anxious to sustain 
the authority of the Sultan, and not to 
give any handle for the belief that we 
entertained designs in the slightest de- 
gree against his just rights. Guided by 
these motives, we have agreed to a Con- 
vention being signed. We have au- 
thorized the signing of a Convention 
which has been negotiated by my friend 
Sir Drummond Wolff, to whose skill, 
tact, and patience I am bound to pay a 
very high tribute; and the terms, with- 
out going into many details, may be 
briefly described as follows :—There is 
something in it about the Suez Canal 
and Protocols inreference toit; and there 
are other details. But what my noble 
Friend was most concerned to know was 
as to the presence and stay of our troops 
in Egypt. We have engaged, subject to 
certain conditions, which I shall state, to 
withdraw our troops from Egypt at the 
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expiration of three years from the ratifi- 
cation of the Convention, and we shall 
cease at the end of five years to have 
the right secured to us up to that 
time to appoint the officers of the 
Egyptian Army. But, in the first place, 
that engagement is limited by the con- 
dition that if there is any danger, ex- 
ternal or internal, to be apprehended 
at the time when this evacuation is 
due, it will be adjourned, and will 
not take place until that external or in- 
ternal danger has passed by. After the 
evacuation has taken place we shall then 
have to deal with what may happen 
during the absence of our troops from 
Egypt. In three contingencies we re- 
tain the right of sending our troops 
back—namely, if there is danger of ex- 
ternal invasion, if there is danger of 
internal disturbance of order, or if there 
is danger of the Government of Egypt 
not fulfilling its international obliga- 
tions. But we are under the obligation, 
as soon as the danger is dispelled, to 
withdraw our troops again. The Sultan, 
it is recognized in the Convention—but 
it isa right not derived from the Con- 
vention—the Sultan has the same right 
of sending in his troops for the same 
causes. No other nation is to have any 
right to send troops into Egypt except 
for the purpose of transport, which is 
strictly regulated. These are the con- 
ditions which have been agreed upon 
between the Porte and ourselves. It is 
simply an agreement between the Porte 
and ourselves; and your Lordships will, 
therefore, observe that supplementary 
———- will be required to give it 
ull force and effect. The assent of 
other Powers will be necessary to some 
of these stipulations; and unless that 
assent is given our engagements lose 
their validity, and we remain in the 
same position as we were in before. 
Our engagements are made to the Porte, 
and to the Porte alone. My Lords, I 
think that, on the whole, perhaps I had 
better follow the cue given to me by my 
noble Friend, and not dwell any further 
on considerations which I could not 
enter into at any great length without 
the risk of saying something which I had 
better not say. I will merely say that, the 
earliest possible time after the ratifica- 
tion, I propose to lay on the Table all 
the Papers connected with this Conven- 
tion, except, of course, those connected 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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with the negotiations with other Powers, 
which will be presented on a future 
occasion. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I rise 
to ask the noble Marquess one or two 
questions on this matter, although I do 
not wish to discuss now the terms of the 
Convention which has been signed. The 
noble Marquess said that in the Con- 
vention there was something about the 
Suez Canal. That is a matter of such 
high importance that it would be satis- 
factory if we could know in some general 
terms what that something is. Another 
question which I would ask is, whether 
we are to be the sole judges as to send- 
ing the troops back to Egypt in case of 
necessity, or whether the Porte will join 
in that determination? I would further 
ask whether there is any agreement with 
regard to the time for the evacuation 
of our troops after the restoration of 
order ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: As 
to the first question in regard to the 
Suez Canal, taia not dwell upon it, be- 
cause, as I thought, the noble Earl 
opposite would be fully informed, from 
his official experience, that all we have 
done is to carry out Lord Granville’s 
engagements. Lord Granville engaged 
that the Canal should be open to all 
persons at all times, and to that engage- 
ment we have strictly adhered. The 
noble Earl next asks whether we are to 
be the judges, or the Porte is to be the 
judge, as to the necessity for the re- 
entry of the troops? We are-to act in 
full communication with the Porte; but 
we have declined to make the consent 
of the Porte a condition precedent to 
our going in, and that for the very ob- 
vious reason that the dangers which we 
wish to guard against might arise at any 
moment; and if it was necessary to 
have negotiations with Censtantinople 
before action was taken, the danger 
might become much more formidable 
than if action were taken at once. There 
is a distinct engagement between the 
Porte and ourselves that the troops shall 
be withdrawn the moment the danger 
ceases. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE BILL.—(No. 110.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 
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Clause 2 (Liability of owner of lands 
for rent-charge). 


Lorp BRABOURNE said, he rose to 
move, in page 1, line 17, after (‘‘cease,”’) 
to insert— 


(“‘ Provided that if the owner of less than 
one hundred acres of land, without any pro- 
ceedings under this Act, and within three 
months after any rent charge becomes payable, 
pays the same in the parish or parishes in 
which his land is situate, he shall be entitled 
to deduct therefrom five per cent in considera- 
tion of the personal liability imposed upon him 
by this Act.’’) 


He proposed to restore, with some little 
alteration, the Proviso at the end of 
Clause 2, which the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government introduced, but 
which was subsequently withdrawn. 
Their Lordships would bear in mind 
that there was this singular feature in 
the Bill, that whereas it was avowedly 
introduced on account of the difficulties 
which had arisen in connection with the 
incidence and mode of collection of tithes, 
there was not one clause, nor one line of 
a clause, which afforded the slightest 
relief to the tithepayers, whose com- 
plaints had brought those difficulties 
prominently before the public. He de- 
sired that the Bill should not go down 
to the other House without showing that 
their Lordships had at least some little 
consideration for the tithepayer, who 
was complaining so much. At present this 
was emphatically a titheowners’ Bill. 
He observed that at a Diocesan Con- 
ference, held at Lambeth the previous 
day, under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop ofCanterbury, anumber ofearnest 
but, as he (Lord Brabourne) thought, 
short-sighted Churchmen had come to 
an unanimous resolution that, ‘‘in the in- 
terest of the titheowners, it was desirable 
that this Bill should at once become law 
without amendment.” No doubt, this 
was the titheowners’ view. The Bill was 
aimed at owners of land, and especially 
at the class of small owners, the number 
of whom they were all agreed it was 
desirable to increase; and he feared that 
the inevitable result of the Bill, if it 
passed in its present shape, would be to 
intensify and extend the agitation 
against tithes, and also to enrol among 
the supporters of that agitation men 
who, by a little wise and well-considered 
legislation, would have been kept ina 
different camp. The first blow would fall 
upon these small owners; but, tohis mind, 
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the eventual result of that Bill must be 
a great blow to the tenant farmers of 
England. He earnestly urged their 
Lordships to consider how this would 
be brought about. They were going to 
repeal the Law of Distraint in regard to 
tithe, whilst, in the same breath, the 
supporters of this proposal declared that 
tithe was more sacred than rent, and was 
a prior charge upon the land. If this 
was the case, how could they logically 
refuse the demand, which would in- 
fallibly follow, that they should repeal 
the Law of Distraint in regard to rents? 
The moment they did that they would 
create an entire revolution in the ma- 
nagement of the whole of the landed 
property of England. Landowners 
would no longer be able to grant to 
their tenants the indulgence now con- 
stantly granted of holding their rents in 
hand during that portion of the year in 
which no returns came from farming, 
and of clearing up their rents several 
months after they had become actually 
due. The repeal of the Law of Dis- 
traint would compel landowners to re- 
quire rents to be paid at less intervals 
of time, and would oblige them to en- 
force more exactness aud punctuality, 
and to see that rent was paid, or adequate 
security given, within a limited time. 
All this would in its working inflict 
great inconvenience upon the body of 
tenant farmers. But at the present mo- 
ment he was dealing only with the small 
owners of land. Had they or had they 
not reason to complain? The other day 
his noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment taunted him with not having 
shown the shadow of a case for the re- 
valuation of tithe. He (Lord Brabourne) 
always bore the taunts and jeers of his 
noble Friend with great equanimity, 
because they showed that he was in 
good health and spirits, which no one 
more devoutly than he wished for his 
noble Friend. But the taunt was mis- 
placed in this instance, because he had 
not been attempting to make out acase for 
the re-valuation of tithes, but had only 
incidentally remarked that if his noble 
Friend had found himself able to pro- 
pose any such measure, he would have 
done more to meet the public feeling 
than by the present Bill. The tithepayers 
had a good deal tocomplain of on account 
of the amount of the tithe rent-charge, 
its inequality, the manner in which it had 
been commuted, and the principle in re- 
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spect to tithe lately avowed by the Head 
of the Government. His noble Friend 
of other day said that he had not 
brought forward any figures; but he 
could have quite overwhelmed their 
Lordships with figures, if he had desired 
to do so, as regarded the amount. Any- 
one who had inquired into the subject 
must be well aware that in many in- 
stances that amount was excessive, ex- 
ceeding, as it did, the rent, and pressing 
hardly upon the land. As to the in- 
equality, that also was beyond doubt. 
In his own case he had, at that moment, 
on his hands a large field situate in two 
parishes. In the one parish the tithe 
was commuted at 10s., in the other at 7s. 
per acre, and, as a matter of fact, the 
latter was the best part of the field. In 
another case the rent was 19s. per acre, of 
which 10s. went to the landowner and 9s. 
to the titheowner. These instances could 
be indefinitely multiplied. The fact was 
that the manner in which tithe was com- 
muted in 1836 caused great inequality. 
The average of the receipts of the seven 
previous years was taken at the time of 
commutation. Consequently, if the tithe- 
owner had been exacting, a heavy tithe 
was put upon the land; if he had been 
careless or liberal, the tithe was lighter ; 
or, take it another way, the man who had 
farmed well up to the mark and had his 
land in good condition paid a heavy 
tithe, while the man who farmed badly 
and neglected his land paid a light tithe. 
All these things tended to show that, 
after 50 years, there was justice in the 
demand for re-valuation. But, above 
all, the principle lately avowed by the 
noble Marquess made it very desirable 
that we should know the ground on 
which we were standing. The noble 
Marquess at the head of the Government 
said tithe was the tenth of the produce 
of the land, totally irrespective of the 
cost of production. That was the ancient 
Law of Tithe, at a time when the cultiva- 
tion of the land cost little; but now, 
when the cost of cultivation was so great 
that, according to fair calculation, the 
value of £7 per acre for wheat, as stated 
by the noble Marquess, was only ob- 
tained by an expenditure of £6 per 
acre, to abstract a tenth from the value 
of £7 so obtained, was a doctrine which 
he believed would not be accepted by 
the people of England. If such a prin- 
ciple was to be acted upon, their Lord- 
ships would witness a revolution against 
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tithe which would shake the fabric of 
the Establishment. He thought it 
would be a wise thing, at this moment, 
to consider whether they could not 
sweeten to the tithepayers, in some small 
measure, the Bill, before sending it 
down to the other House. It appeared 
to him that there was a great case for 
reduction with regard to those poor 
owners, because they were the men who 
had suffered largely by the legislation 
of the last 50 years. Seeing that their 
Lordships were landowners themselves, 
he wished to avoid the possibility of 
their being charged with selfishness in 
this matter, and, therefore, he asked 
them to extend this relief only to those 
small owners who were most in need of 
it. It might be asked, however, why 
he chose the figure 100? It was obvious 
that they must take some figure, just as 
£2 was taken in Clause 10 as the amount 
to which compulsory redemption under 
that clause should be applicable, and he 
believed that 100 acres would cover the 
bulk of the small owners throughout the 
country. In any case, their Lordships 
were going to impose a personal liability 
where none now existed. They ought 
to give some compensation, and the com- 
pensation which he asked for was a 
small one. In his own opinion it was 
too small. He believed that if their 
Lordships consented to the restoration of 
this Proviso they would be showing their 
sympathy with aclass who emphatically 
deserved it, affording an inducement to 
thespeedy paymentof tithes, and making, 
at the same time, a concession in the 
direction at once of justice and of wis- 
dom. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 17, after (‘ cease,”) insert— 
(“ Provided that if the owner of less than one 
hundred acres of land, without any proceedings 
under this Act, and within three months after 
any rent charge becomes payable, pays the 
same in the parish or parishes in which his 
land is situate, he shall be entitled to deduct 
therefrom five per cent, in consideration of the 
personal liability imposed upon him by this 
Act.”)—{ The Lord Brabourne.) 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, he con- 
sidered the proposition of the noble Lord 
a very moderate one. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he must ex- 
press his surprise at the speech of the 
noble Lord who moved the Amendment. 
In his judgment, the great reason for 
this Bill was the difficulty of making the 
occupier of the land understand that the 
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uestion was not one between him and 
the titheowner, but one between the 
owner of the land and the titheowner. 
The noble Lord’s case was founded on 
the idea that the landowner incurred 
some additional responsibility. He did 
nothing of the sort. The landowner was 
the person liable for the tithe. The 
Tithe Commutation Act expressly said 
so. It was true that he could not be 
directly got at for non-payment of 
tithe by the occupier, but he could be 
indirectly got at in this way—that if the 
landowner appointed his tenant to pay 
he received less rent from his tenant than 
he otherwise would, and if the land- 
owner did not agree with his tenant 
that the latter should pay, the land- 
owner was liable, if he did not pay, to 
the tenant if distrained on. The land- 
owner was at present as much liable to 
the tithe as he would be by this Bill. 
By it it was proposed that he should be 
got at directly by a suit to be brought 
against him for the recovery of tithe ; 
but it was a mistake to suppose that he 
incurred a pennyworth of liability more 
than he was subject to at the present 
time. In these circumstances, the foun- 
dation of the noble Lord’s case seemed 
to fail. It was urged by the noble Lord 
that they should sweeten the Bill for the 
acceptance of the other House. Let 
their Lords sweeten it if they chose; 
but he asked them not to sweeten it by 
a sort of plunder of the titheowner. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Bramwell) 
complained that there was no distinction 
in substance between this Bill and the 
law as it present stood. But the noble 
and learned Lord had stated the distinc- 
tion himself with admirable clearness. 
No doubt, it was a question between the 
titheowner and the landowner. At pre- 
sent the relationship was an indirect one, 
but this Bill proposed to make it a ques- 
tion of direct relationship; and surely 
the noble and learned Lord would not 
say that this was not a difference. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury) 
said, that the only thing which the occu- 
piers would suffer from by the passing 
of this Bill would be that they would no 
longer be liable to have their goods dis- 
trained upon—a process to which they 
were subject now. He doubted whe- 
ther the occupier would conceive that to 
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be a hostile act on the part of Parlia- 
ment. It wassaid that a great change 
had taken place in regard to this mat- 
ter, but he confessed that he was unable 
to see it. It seemed to him that that 
which was liable for tithe now, as in the 
past, would be theland. Those people 
who were owners of 100 acres of land 
were, if not invariably, certainly in the 
large majority of instances, the occu- 
piers of their own land, and they had 
been paid tithes all along without any 
change whatever in their position. They 
were the last persons in the world who 
had any relief to claim, because their 
position was inno waychanged. There 
were some parishes where there were a 
great many owners as compared with 
occupiers, and in those parishes, where, 
no doubt, there would be many owners 
of less than 100 acres, the clergyman 
would not be in the least relieved by 
the passage of this Bill from the trouble 
he incurred, and he would have nearly 
as many persons to deal with as before. 
Therefore, the reason for deducting the 
5 per cent commission to him would 
disappear. On the whole, it seemed to 
him that the proposal was not one that 
the House ought to accept; and he 
must object to the idea of making the 
Bill sweet for the consumption of the 
other House. The other House was 
perfectly capable of taking care of itself, 
and whatever it thought necessary it 
would probably insert and send back to 
this House in the Bill. But he thought 
their Lordships had better send the Bill 
down in the shape they thought it ought 
to be, and leave the other House to suit 
its own palate. 

Lorp BRABOURNE explained, that 
he had not expressed a wish to sweeten 
the Bill to the other House, but to the 
tithepayers. 

On Question? Resolved in the negative. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Attachment of rent). 


THe Maraqvess or SALISBURY 
said, he rose to move the insertion of 
words to the effect that the County Court 
Judge, before making an order for the 
attachment of rent due to the landowner 
for the payment of tithe rent-charge, 
must be satisfied that recovery could not 
be had with reasonable despatch in any 
other way. He had had some hesitation 
in determining how to meet the objec- 
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against this clause. But, on the whole, 
he thought the best way would be to 
limit it, and not to permit the titheowner 
to seek the remedy given by it unless 
he could satisfy the Court that he could 
not get his money with reasonable de- 
spatch in any other way. There was the 
danger that the section providing sum- 
mary execution might produce the very 
evils which it was desired to guard 
against, and he thought that they had 
done enough for the titheowner in 
putting it into the Act that he had the 
right to attach the rent. 

Amendment moved, in page 4, line 9, 
after (“‘ unsatisfied,”) insert (‘and that 
recovery cannot be had with reasonable 
despatch in any other way.’”’)—(The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL said, he agreed 
entirely with what had fallen from the 
noble Marquess. There had been ground 
for apprehending that the effect of the 
clause as it stood would have been to do 
away with much of the benefit to be 
derived from the operation of this mea- 
sure. 

On Question? Resolved in the afirma- 
tive. 

On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Sarissury, Sub-sections (2) (3) and (4) 
were struck out. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Effect on existing contracts 
of tenancy). 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Sauispury, Amendment made, in page 6, 
line 12, at end of Clause 3, inserting as 
a fresh paragraph :— 


(** Where, by reason of the redemption of the 
tithe rent-charge on any lands, the tenant or 
other person holding such lands under the owner 
by virtue of any contract existing prior to such 
redemption is liable to pay any increased sum on 
account of rates, he shall, during the continu- 
ance of such contracts, be entitled to deduct 
such increase from his rent.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Provision for redemption of 
rent-charge). 

On the Motion of The Bishop of 
Lonpoy, Amendment made, in page 8, 
line 13, by adding at the end of Sub-sec- 
tion 1— 


(‘** Provided that in the case of disagreement, 
where the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are 
themselves the payers of the tithe rent charge, 
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the amount and term of the annuity shall be re- 
ferred to the Lord Commissioners, who shall 
hear both parties and shall also take the opinion 
of the bishop as required by the preceding 
a of this Act, and whose decision shall be 
final.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Sauispury, the following new Clause was 
inserted, after Clause 10:— 


(Redemption of tithe rent charge on lands 
divided into plots for building.) 

(“ Where lands charged with tithe rent charge 
are, after the passing of this Act, about to be 
divided for building or other purposes into 
numerous plots, it shall be the duty of the 
owner of such land to redeem the tithe rent 
charge on such land before such division, and, 
if he fails so to do, he, his heirs and assigns, 
shall be liable to pay the costs incurred in any 
subsequent redemption of such tithe rent charge. 
Where lands charged with any tithe rent 
charge have been or are about to be divided for 
building or other purposes into numerous plots, 
whether houses have or have not been built 
upon such plots, the provisions of this Act with 
respect to the redemption of tithe rent charge 
to an amount not exceeding two pounds shall 
apply to the said tithe rent charge, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, on the application 
of any person interested either in the tithe rent 
charge or in any part of such lands, may re- 
quire the owner of the lands to redeem the same 
in accordance with those provisions, and where 
the lands have been divided the tithe rent charge 
may be apportioned among the divisions in 
such manner as may be just, either by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners or by the Land 
Commissioners on the request of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and for that purpose 
the Land Commissioners shall have the same 
powers of apportionment as they have under 
the Tithe Rent-charge Acts specified in the 
First Schedule to this Act.’’) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved to insert the following new Clause, 
after Clause 10:— 


| (Money applicable for redemption of tithe rent 
charge.) 
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(“Any money which may by law be applied 
'in the redemption of tithe rent charge 
| charged on any lands may be applied in pay- 
' ment of a capital sum for the determination of 
! any annuity charged under this Act on such 
lands by way of redemption of such tithe rent 
charge.”’) 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that it did 
not appear to him that it had been suffi- 
| ciently taken into account that a tithe- 

owner who received a capital sum by 
way of redemption would escape rates 
which he (Lord Brabourne) found in his 
/own experience to amount to about 12 
| per cent on his assessment. This bur- 
den would be transferred to the owner 
|who redeemed the tithe. He had not, 
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however, taken part in the discussion, 
because he was convinced that the terms 
offered for redemption were so one-sided 
that no sane landowner would be likely 
to redeem. 

Clause agreed to. 

Schedule 1. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE called attention 
to the proceedings of the first inquiries 
instituted under the Extraordinary Act 
as reported in local papers. It appeared 
that a claim had been advanced on be- 
half of the titheowners to inquire into the 
value, not only of the hop or fruit gar- 
dens in cultivation as such at the time of 
the passing of the Act, but into the whole 
farm of which such gardens formed a 
part, as to its capability for being con- 
verted into such gardens. If this were 
so, and the request of the tithepayers 
for a general re-valuation of tithes was 
at the same time refused, there would be 
a manifest injustice. He had understood 
that the inquiry and charge to be placed 
on the land was limited to existing gar- 
dens, and he begged to call the atten- 
tion of the noble Marquess to the facts 
reported. 


Schedule agreed to. 
Remaining Schedules agreed to. 
Bill to be read 3° on Thursday the 


30th instant; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 115.) 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—THE CEN- 
TRAL HALL — POSITION OF THE 
STATUE OF THE LATE EARL OF 
IDDESLEIGH. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorv MOUNT-TEMPLE, in rising 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther it was intended to give permission 
to the subscribers to the statue of the 
late Earl of Iddesleigh, to place the 
statue in the Central Hall of the Palace 
of Westminster, or on one of the pedes- 
tals prepared for statues in the Lobby 
of the House of Commons? said, their 
Lordships and the Government had 
a responsibility for preventing inter- 
ference with the architectural character 
and harmony of the building. A statue 
of the late Earl of Iddesleigh they 
would all be glad to see in a proper 
place ; but if it were placed in the Cen- 
tral Hall it would detract from the archi- 
tectural features of that Hall for which 
it was so much admired. There were in 
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the Hall 48 pedestals, and on them 48 
statues in proper form, dignified by 
crowns and surrounded by medieval 
decorations. The statue of Earl Russell 
seemed to have dropped down accident- 
ally into a place not intended to receive 
it. The son of Sir Charles Barry had 
written a letter in which he said that 
his father would have objected to the 
statue of Earl Russell in its present 
position as out of character with the 
Hall and a blot upon that part of the 
building. In the Commons Lobby there 
were eight pedestals which Sir Charles 
Barry left to be occupied by statues. 
Why should not the statue of the Earl of 
Iddesleigh be placed upon one of those 
pedestals where it would be in harmony 
with the surroundings ? The only reason 
he had heard for placing the statue in 
the Central Hall was that that Hall was 
more open to the public than the Com- 
mons Lobby. Many of the great works 
of art in that building were not open 
ordinarily to the public. A matter of 
this kind ought not to be left to an 
official like the Lord Chamberlain, but 
it was a matter upon which the Govern- 
ment and Parliament ought to express 
an opinion. 

Lorp HENNIKER said he could not 
give the noble Lord an answer to his 
Question, because if he did so he should 
be exceeding his duty as representing 
the Office of Works in that House. The 
question was one that rested entirely in 
the hands of the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain; and, therefore, it would not be 
right on his part to discuss whether it 
should remain in his hands or in the 
hands of the Board of Works, or any 
other authority, although it was un- 
doubtedly one of great interest, and 
they were indebted to the noble Lord 
for bringing it before them. 


House adjourned at half past Six o'clock, 


to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


een et 
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oy 
POLLUTION OF RIVERS (SCOTLAND)— 

DISCHARGE OF SEWAGE, &c., INTO 

THE RIVER CLYDE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether, 
during the past fortnight, several thou- 
sand tons of silt, sewage, and chemicals 
have been discharged at the mouth of 
Loch Long in the River Clyde; whe- 
ther one of these discharges of about 
500 tons took place about two to three 
hours before high water on Tuesday, 
3lst May, and was carried by the in- 
coming tide along the Bay of Arden- 
tinny round the rocks into Lochgoil, and 
was there distinctly traceable by sight 
and smell for a considerable distance, 
and for at least two boats’ length from 
the rocks; and, what steps, if any, are 
being taken by the Government, and 
against whom, to prevent further injury 
to the fishing population of the lochs, 
and to the health of the inhabitants 
near Dunoon, Kirn, and Blairmore ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): It has been ascer- 
tained to be the fact that large quan- 
tities of offensive matter have been 
recently discharged at the mouth of 
Loch Long, consisting of river-dredgings 
and chemical refuse. No such discharge 
is known to have taken place on the 
31st of May; but on the Ist of June the 
contents of a lighter, believed to come 
from a chemical work, were discharged, 
and the result of this being done was 
that the effects could be traced along 
the shore. The Scotch Department has 
been in active communication with the 
Board of Trade on this matter; but as 
no injury is caused to navigation, that 
Board cannot interfere. An experienced 
officer of health will be at once dis- 
patched to the locality, with instructions 
to make as speedy a Report as possible. 
I must point out, however, to the hon. 
Member that the Local Sanitary Autho- 
rities have the primary duty to interfere 
to stop nuisances, which, in the case of 
any illegal nuisance, they can do by 
application to the Courts of Law for 
interdict ; and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment cannot take the initiative, but 
can only use their powers to compel 


dilatory Sanitary Authorities to do their 
duty. 
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BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINES, 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he can now give the 
House any information as to the nego- 
tiations, during the past 18 months, 
with reference to the Burmah Ruby 
Mines ; whether he can state the tenour 
and several dates of the various com- 
munications received during that time, 
or made to Messrs. Streeter or to any 
person on their behalf, or received from 
or made to any other person or persons, 
with reference to the leasing, letting, or 
working the said mines, or relating to 
the sale or other disposal of the produce 
of such mines; whether he will state 
the names of the several persons who 
have applied for permission to visit the 
mines, the dates of their several appli- 
cations, and the respective grounds 
stated for each such application, and the 
date and tenour of the reply in each 
case; why permission was granted in 
one case and withheld in others; and 
who is the person responsible for the 
permission granted to the representa- 
tives of Messrs. Streeter; and, whether 
he will lay upon the Table the whole of 
the Documents, Reports, and Corres- 
pondence, since the occupation of Bur- 
mah, relating to the said Ruby Mines? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has called for the 
Correspondence on the subject of leasing 
the Ruby Mines which has been carried 
on in India and Burmah, and which 
has not yet been sent home. As soon 
as it is received he will consider what 
part can be laid upon the Table. In 
the meanwhile the information, official 
and private, in his possession is so in- 
complete that I cannot attempt to reply 
categorically to the earlier part of the 
Question. When the present Govern- 
ment came into Office, the Secretary of 
State found that the plan of giving a 
provisional lease to some firm or Com- 
pany had been suggested ; that with the 
sanction of his Predecessor certain per- 
sons had been invited to tender; and 
that Messrs. Streeter had made the 
highest bid. The Secretary of State, 
however, came to the conclusion that no 
binding agreement subsisted between 
the Government of India and Messrs. 
Streeter. He informed the Government 
of India that he desired that the value 
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of the mines and the rights of Govern- 
ment should be carefully ascertained 
before pledging Government, and that 
any arrangements proposed should have 
his previous approval before being car- 
ried into effect. He also intimated that 
the desirability of retaining the mines in 
the hands of Government was well 
worthy of consideration. The Secretary 
of State has not yet received the Report 
on the value of the mines which he 
asked for, nor have any proposed ar- 
rangements been submitted for his ap- 
proval, and until these are before him 
no decision can be arrived at. Mean- 
while, he has repeated his former direc- 
tions—that no action is to be taken 
without his previous sanction being ob- 
tained. The only desire of the Secretary 
of State is to deal with the property as 
may be best for the interests of the 
people of India, due regard being had 
to Native rights. If any persons have 
been prevented from visiting the mines 
on any ground other than a regard for 
their personal safety, it has been owing 
to no directions on his part, but to some 
misapprehension on the part of the Local 
Authorities. I have now given the hon. 
Member and the House all the informa- 
tion I can at the present moment. As 
soon as a decision is arrived at, or the 
fuller information asked for is in the 
possession of the Secretary of State, I 
shall be most happy to give such 
further particulars as may be then 
available. 
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ADMIRALTY—EXPLOSION ON BOARD 
H.M.S. “RUPERT” ATSHULL. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON (Hull, W.) asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther they have received any explanation 
of the explosion on board H.M.S. 
Rupert, at Hull, during hand-charge 


practice, resulting in the death of 
one man-and injury to _ several 
others ? 


Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Forwoop) 
(Lancashire, Ormskirk): An explana- 
tion has been received from the captain 
of Her Majesty’s ship Rupert reporting 
that the usual precautions were observed 
at practice; but pending the further in- 
quiry to be held, when the injured men 
are able to give evidence, the absolute 
cause of the accident cannot yet be 
stated. 


{Junz 10, 1887} 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE—NEW STA- 
TION ON THE THAMES EMBANK- 
MENT. 

Mr. W. L. BRIGHT (Stoke-upon- 
Trent) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether a con- 
tract has been entered into for a new 
police station on the Thames Embank- 
ment; if so, what is the contract price; 
what will be the rate per cubic foot of 
building; and, out of what funds the 
cost will be provided for ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No con- 
tract has yet been entered into for the 
erection of the new central police offices 
on the Embankment; but certain firms 
have been invited to send in tenders for 
the foundations. The rate per cubic 
foot cannot, therefore, be stated. The 
cost will be met out of a loan which itis 
proposed shortly to ask Parliament to 
sanction. 


INDIA —SPECIAL ALLOWANCES TO 
TWO ENGINEER OFFICERS. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true that special allow- 
ances were granted to two military offi- 
cers—namely, Lieutenant Colonel J. 
Brown, R.E., Engineer in Chief of the 
Sind Pishin State Railway, and Major 
T. Gracey, R.E., Superintendent Engi- 
neer, Burmah, while civil engineers as- 
signed to similar duties in the same dis- 
tricts were refused the same privilege ; 
if so, under what circumstances, and on 
what grounds, the distinction was 
made ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has no informa- 
tion of any such allowances having 
been made to the officers mentioned in 
the Question. 


INDIA—THE PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
MISSION — THE UNCOVENANTED 
CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Government of India, 
having, since the Commission as consti- 
tuted under Sir Charles Aitchison broke 
up, appointed a limited Sub-Committee 
to inquire into the subject of the admis- 
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sion not only of Natives but Europeans 
to all the more important branches of 
the Public Service connected with the 
Civil administration of the country, thus 
largely extending the scope of the 
inquiry, any arrangements have been 
made to give the Uncovenanted Service 
a fair opportunity of laying its grievances 
before the Committee ; whether his at- 
tention has been called to the expres- 
sions of alarm in the Indian Press and 
among the Anglo-Indian community at 
the course being pursued by the Govern- 
ment of India, owing to the suspicion 
that very important changes are con- 
templated in the organization and con- 
ditions of the Services, especially in the 
direction of a large admission of Natives 
to important positions in the Services ; 
whether the Secretary of State has in- 
formation that the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce has had submitted to it a 
letter strongly deprecating the course 
now being pursued by the Government 
in relation to this question; whether, 
having regard to the grave interests in- 
volved, he can make any statement with 
regard to the ultimate object of the 
inquiry, and the time within which it 
will be brought to a conclusion, which 
may have the effect of re-assuring in- 
vestors and others having interests in 
India that no serious changes are about 
to be made in the direction indicated in 
the above letter; and what object the 
Government of India has in view in its 
present proceedings ? 

Tuz UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): The 
Public Service Commission has not 
broken up. It was originally appointed, 
in consequence of a despatch of the Earl 
of Kimberley, dated July 15, 1886, to 
inquire into the admission of natives of 
India to offices formerly reserved exclu- 
sively for members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. The Resolution of Oc- 
tober 4, 1886, appointing the Commis- 
sion, and the Resolution of March 8 last, 
appointing the Sub-Committee referred 
to by the hon. Member, have been laid 
upon the Table. It is for the Commis- 
sion and the Sub-Committee to make 
arrangements for obtaining full infor- 
mation on the subjects of the inquiry ; 
and I have no reason to suppose that 
the Uncovenanted Service will not be 
given a fair opportunity for stating its 
grievances. There is no ground for the 


alarms and suspicions referred to in the | 


Mr. King 
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second and third paragraphs of the 
Question which have found expression 
in the newspaper articles and the letter 
mentioned. It is intended that the Sub- 
Committee shall conclude its inquiry by 
the autumn ; and that then the Commis- 
sion, as a whole, shall be re-constituted 
for the purpose of preparing its Report 
to the Government of India. Any 
changes which the Government of India 
may then have to propose will be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State in 
Council, and will be considered with the 
care due to the importance of the sub- 
ject. 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT— LOANS FOR FISHING 
HARBOURS. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, What are the terms on 
which the Fishery Board for Scotland 
will lend money under the Crofters Act 
for building and repairing fishing har- 
bours in the counties under the Crofters 
Act? 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
MacponaLp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universities): The Crofters Act 
does not authorize loans for the construc- 
tion of harbours, and, therefore, no terms 
for such loans have been adjusted. 


THE CHIEF LAND COMMISSIONERS AT 
LONGFORD—RE-HEARING FROM AP- 
PEAL. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is true 
that an application for the re-hearing of 
the appeal (Record No. 2,423) of Ed- 
ward Murray, tenant, Franc*s O’Beirne, 
landlord, came before the Chief Land 
Commissioners at Longford on the 23rd 
of February, 1887; whether a period of 
three years had elapsed after the notice 
before the appeal came on; whether the 
case was struck out of the list, and the 
tenant ordered to pay the landlord’s 
costs, solely on the ground that a fee of 
1s., as provided by one of the Rules, had 
not been paid by the tenant; and, whe- 
ther the attention of the Commissioners 
will be drawn to the matter ? 

Tur PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied), 
said, the Land Commissioners reported 
that the facts were as stated in the 
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Question. The law required that in 
every case in which notice of re-hearing 
was served such notice should bear a 1s. 
stamp. This was not done in the pre- 
sent case, and no appeal was, therefore, 
properly before the Court; and, if the 
opposite Party desired, he could ask that 
the case be struck out, which was the 
invariable practice. 
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JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY)— LETTING 
OF SEATS ON PUBLIC GROUND. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, For whose benefit and profit 
seats on stands on public ground ad- 
joining Westminster Abbey and St. 
Margaret’s Church to witness the 
Jubilee Procession are advertised at five 
guineas each; if the ground has been 
let for the purpose, by whom and on 
what terms it has been let, and to whom 
the rent is togo; whether, in any shape, 
it will be devoted in diminution of the 
expenses incurred by Parliament for 
fitting up the Abbey, &c.; whether any 
other public ground is to be let; and, if 
so, for whose profit ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxer) (Dublin University) : The 
stand erected on the green adjacent to 
the Abbey has been built upon land 
which is the property of St. Margaret’s 
Church, and the profit derived from it 
will go to the Vestry of St. Margaret’s. 
Neither the authorities of the Abbey nor 
the Governmeut have any authority or 
right of interference in the matter. In 
order to meet the convenience of the 
Government the Vestry of St. Margaret’s 
have agreed to surrender their rights 
over a considerable space of the re- 
mainder of the frontage belonging to 
them, and they have been permitted in 
exchange to place a stand in the Canning 
enclosure on the other side of the road- 
way. Itis not proposed to let any public 
ground for profit. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether the First Commissioner was 
aware that through the courtesy of a 
distinguished person connected with St. 
Margaret’s, vestrymen and distinguished 
parishioners were to have seats; and 
whether, on the Government ground, 
some arrangement of the same kind 
could not be made for the convenience of 
the families of hon. Members ? 


{June 10, 1887} 
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Mr. PLUNKET: As to the rest of the 
Government ground I think I may be 
able to give a more satisfactory answer 
lateron. Iam, however, not responsible 
for the distribution of tickets by the 
Vestry of St. Margaret’s. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked, whether the expenditure and 
income in connection with these plat- 
forms of the Vestry of St. Margaret’s 
would come within the scope of the in- 
quiries of the Local Government Board 
auditors ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am unable to 
answer the question as it does not come 
within the scope of my Department. 


DISPENSARIES (IRELAND)—OUGHTER- 
ARD BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether any, or 
what, steps have been taken by the 
Local Government Board to meet the 
application of the Oughterard Board of 
Guardians, for the erection, in the 
Lettermore district of that union, of a 
dispensary and dispensary residence, 
for the use of the medical officer of the 
district ; and, whether it is a fact that 
the only available residence at present, 
and for the past three years, for the use 
of the medical officer has been a poor 
cabin in aremote part of the district ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Local Government Board found 
it necessary, in connection with this 
application, which was received on the 
13th April last, to ask the Guardians 
for some particulars. These particulars 
had not yet been furnished, and any 
delay which might have occurred was 
therefore attributable to the Guardians. 
The Local Government Board were not 
aware that the present dispensary resi- 
dence was situated in a remote part of 
the district ; but the medical officer had 
reported that a residence was very much 
needed. 


CENTRAL AFRICA—TRANSIT TARIFF 
THROUGH PORTUGUESE TERRITORY. 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, What steps have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government to 
remove the impediments that have been 
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placed by the Portuguese authorities in 
the way of communication by the Lower 
Zambesi and Shiré, between the African 
coast and the trading and mission 
stations in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Nyassa ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I presume that my hon. 
Friend alludes to the suspension of the 
trading facilities formerly afforded by 
the scale of transit duties through the 
Portuguese territories. I stated on 
May 12, in answer to a Question from 
the hon. and learned Member for Partick 
Division (Mr. Craig Sellar), that Her 
Majesty’s Government, having no Treaty 
rights in that region, cannot object to 
the imposition of the Mozambique 
Tariff. Her Majesty’s Consul there has 
lately reported that the revision of the 
tariff of that Province is under con- 
sideration. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
THE VOUNTEERS — ASSISTANT IN- 
STRUCTORS IN SIGNALLING. 


Coronet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is possible to 
arrange for an officer from the brigade 
depét to be sent when necessary to the 
head quarters of Volunteer Corps, to 
examine the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers as assistant instructors in 
signalling, so as to avoid the necessity 
of the latter being compelled to proceed 
for the purpose toa distant town ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): A duly qualified officer is de- 
tailed by the General Officer command- 
ing each district to examine the 
signallers of Volunteer Corps. As 
brigade depéts are not provided with 
instructors of signalling, it very fre- 
quently happens that no qualified officer 
is stationed at a brigade depéot. I am 
afraid, therefore, that it would be diffi- 
cult to make the proposed alteration. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — IN- 
CREASE OF PENSION TO OLD SOL- 
DIERS. 

Mr. H. 8. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
8.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether he will consider the 
propriety of signalising Her Majesty’s 


Mr. Buchanan 
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Writers. 


Jubilee Year, in regard to the Army, by 
recommending a slight increase, during 
the remainder of their lives, in the pen- 
sions of those old soldiers who took part 
in either or both of thé two great wars 
of Her Majesty’s reign—namely, the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
No, Sir; I am unable to recommend 
that an increased charge for pensions 
should be created in honour of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Jubilee. 


THE PUBLIC OFFICES—LOWER DIVI- 
SION CLERKS IN THE TREASURY 
OFFICE. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether it is a fact, that of 
the six Lower Division clerks in the 
Treasury Office no less than five were 
formerly writers, and that four of them 
are so efficient as to be receiving the 
highest rate of duty pay; and, whether 
instructions have been issued to the 
Civil Service Commissioners to fill up 
121 vacancies in the Lower Division of 
clerks by the usual method of competi- 
tive examination ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tar TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: There are 10 Lower 
Division clerks in the Treasury, not six 
as stated by the hon. Member. Of 
these, seven were men who had been 
long in the employment of the Treasury, 
and on account of the special circum- 
stances of their case they were placed 
in the Lower Division at the time when 
it was instituted. Five of them are re- 
ceiving duty pay ; but none of them the 
highest rate of duty pay permitted. Of 
the 121 vacancies referred to in the 
second part of the Question, 72 will be 
filled by Lower Division clerks who 
have obtained places on the list, but 
have not yet been employed. Directions 
have been given for an examination to 
be held about August next. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS—SUB-COM- 
MISSION OF INQUIRY. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether it is a fact that 
a Sub-Commission, consisting of Mr. 
Bergne of the Treasury, Mr. Hum- 
phreys of the Civil Service Commission, 
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and Mr. Bright of the Inland Revenue, 
has been appointed to confer with the 
Heads of Departments in reference to 
Civil Service Writers; whether he will 
state the scope of the Sub-Commission’s 
business ; and, whether it is intended to 
forestall, in respect of the ‘ Writer ” 
Class, the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion now sitting on the Civil Services ? 
Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: Three gentlemen have been 
appinted to collect certain information 
which the Treasury thinks it necessary 
to obtain. The appointment has no re- 
ference to the Royal Commission; but 
is intended to assist the Treasury in 
giving effect, as soon as possible, to the 
Treasury Minute of December, 1886, 
and to carry out the pledge given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


THE CURRENCY—THE NEW COINAGE. 


Mr. W. BECKETT (Notts, Bassellaw) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If he is aware that urgent requests are 
being made of bankers in all parts of 
the country for supplies of the new 
coinage, especially the smaller denomi- 
nations, for distribution on the 2lst 
instant; and, whether, in view of such 
demand, it will be possible for supplies 
to be in the hands of bankers at latest 
by the 20th instant, so that the provin- 
cial public may be able to obtain the 
new coinage on the following day ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, I have to say that the Mint 
is working up to its full power already. 
The Bank of England will make arrange- 
ments, in proportion to the supply it may 
receive from the Mint, to distribute the 
new coin to country bankers through 
their London agents before the close of 
next week, on the understanding that 
bankers are not to issue such coin to the 
public before the 20th instant. Similar 
arrangements have already been made 
for Ireland. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS’ 
FOR 1886, 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 

S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 

the Home Department, Whether the 

Divisional Reports for 1886 of the 


DIVISIONAL REPORTS 
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Superintendents of Metropolitan Police 
were all sent in during January last ; 
and, if so, what is the cause of the delay 
in the issue of the Report of the Chief 
Commissioner; and, whether he can 
now state when the Report will be 
issued ; and, if not, whether he will, at 
any rate, give an undertaking that it 
shall be in the hands of Members before 
the Vote for the current financial year 
is taken ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Commissioner 
that the Divisional Reports for 1886 of 
the Superintendents of Metropolitan 
Police were all sent in about the end of 
January. It is usual to present the 
Chief Commissioner’s Report about the 
end of July. This year the Commis- 
sioner hopes to be able to have it ready 
a few weeks earlier. It cannot be pre- 
pared earlier than this, as time is neces- 
sary to complete the statistics of cri- 
minal cases, some of which are even still 
pending. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODA- 
TION IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 
Mr. HOOPER (Oork, S8.E.) asked 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the sum of £4,000 to be devoted to 
the promotion of fishery pier accommo- 
dation in the West of totaal will pro- 
vide actual additional accommodation of 
this kind, or be spent in the comple- 
tion of works already commenced under 
former schemes ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The £4,000 is to be 
spent on piers, harbours, and roads, not 
on piers only, as the Question seems to 
imply. A sum of rather under £3,000 
will be devoted to additions recom- 
mended by the Piers and Roads Com- 
missioners as calculated to secure the 
full utility of the works already executed 
by them ; and £1,200 will be spent on 
anew road to complete the coast com- 
munication between Galway and Clifden. 
I may take this opportunity of saying 
that with regard to the whole question 
of the appropriation of the £50,000 to 
be devoted to works of public utility 
in Ireland, and principally to arterial 
drainage as the most urgent, the Go- 
vernment will gladly learn the views of 
hon. Members from Ireland. If the 
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hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) will appoint some Members 
representing the views of his Party to 
confer with the Chief Secretary and my- 
self on the subject, the Government will 
give the most attentive consideration to 
any suggestions they may offer. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked if an opportunity would be given 
for discussing the question of the allo- 
cation of this £50,000. On what day 
would the vote be taken ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the allocation 
of the money would be taken in the form 
of Estimates, so that hon. Members would 
have ample opportunity for discussing 
the different items. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: And would the 
right hon. Gentleman the Irish Secre- 
tary confer with the associates of assas- 
sins ? 


[No reply. | 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — ALLEGED 
OUTRAGE BY A MEMBER OF THE 
ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
has inquired into the facts described in 
the following paragraph from Zhe Pail 
Mall Gazette of the 9th instant :— 

‘Tt is true Pat Walsh’s mother of 80 was 
bludgeoned in his house, as she sat in her chair, 
by a member of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
who formed one of the volunteer storming 
party, and she has at this moment the marks 
of his baton in the shape of a bad black 
eye ;”” 
and, whether the above statements are 
accurate; and, if so, whether he will 
take immediate steps to punish the 
conduct of the constable in question, 
and to prevent similar occurrences in 
future ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kive-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, as the Question was only put on 
the Paper the previous night, he had 
not yet been able to make the inquiries 
which were necessary before an answer 
could be given. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked, if the 
Question were postponed, would the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman or 
his superior officer be able to answer 
it ? 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said they 
would. 


Mr. Goschen 
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(Westminster Abbey). 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—PRO- 
MOTION OF SERGEANT MAGEE 
(BELFAST). 

Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 
S.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of L[reland, Whether 
Sergeant John Thomas Magee, R.I.C., 
of Ballynafeigh, Belfast, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Head Constable ; 
was he on several occasions convicted of 
drunkenness ; did he, while under cross- 
examination, admit that he had been 
four times convicted of drunkenness; 
and, how many convictions are recorded 
against him since he joined the Con- 
stabulary ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, Sergeant Magee had not yet been 
promoted, but he had passed the neces- 
sary examination. It was quite true 
that during his constabulary career Ser- 
geant Magee had been fined four times 
for drunkenness. The last occasion was 
as far back as17 years ago. This, with 
the exception of two minor offences, 
which, by the Constabulary Regulations, 
did not count as records, were the only 
convictions against the man. 


JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY)—THE BRI- 
TISH-INDIAN VOLUNTEERS. 


Srr RICHARD TEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether provision will 
be made for some representatives of the 
several Corps of British-Indian Volun- 
teers at the Jubilee Celebration in West- 
minster Abbey ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
Yes. The Secretary of State is endea- 
vouring to make the selection for the 
limited space at his disposal as repre- 
sentative as possible; but as the list is 
not yet complete I am afraid I can give 
no positive pledge to the hon. Member. 


JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY)—THE SEATS 
OUTSIDE ON PUBLIC GROUND. 


Mr. PULESTON (Devonport) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther he can have seats in the enclosure 
of St. Stephen’s Square put up for the 
families and friends of Members of this 
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House to see the procession on the 
2ist? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunket) (Dublin University): I hope 
to be able to put up two platforms, one 
in each of the garden spaces outside of 
Palace Yard, which spaces are the pro- 
perty of the Government. The smaller 
will contain about 600 places, and will 
provide for the Colonial and Indian 
visitors for whom seats cannot be found 
in the Abbey. The other platform, 
having two fronts to the procession, 
will be larger, and on it I hope I shall 
be able to find about 1,000 seats for 
Members and their friends at 10s. for 
each seat. Oh, oh!” laughter, and 
“Hear, hear!” ] Well, no Member will 
be under any obligation to take a seat. 
The platforms will be covered in. I 
cannot bind myself yet to these exact 
figures, and I hope to be able to-give 
a fuller explanation on next Monday as 
to the method of obtaining tickets and 
other particulars. I have made these 
proposals to meet what I believe to be 
wishes very generally entertained, and I 
hope that I may consider that I shall 
have the approval of the House in 
carrying them out. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER (Westmoreland, 
Appleby): Will this charge of 10s. per 
head include refreshments ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman give an 
abatement if a quantity are taken ? 


[No reply. ] 


ROYAL GRANTS—THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, When 
the Select Committee on Royal Grants 
will be appointed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, the pressure of Public Business had 
been such that he had not seen his way 
to the appointment of the Select Commit- 
tee on Royal Grants, regarding which he 
had in some degree pledged himself at 
the beginning of the Session. He was 
afraid he must ask the hon. Member to 
allow a further postponement. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS — ARRANGEMENT 
OF BUSINESS — COAL MINES, &c. 
REGULATION BILL. 

Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid) asked, 

Whether the First Lord of the Trea- 
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sury could now state when the Coal 
Mines, &c., Regulation Bill would be 
proceeded with, and at what hour? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Siri) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was not able to say positively ; 
but he hoped the Bill would be taken on 
Monday, the 20th, about 10 o’clock in 
the evening, or as near that hour as 
possible, consistent with the Business that 
might precede it. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) in- 
quired, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man intended only to take the first stage 
of the Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped it 
would be possible to take the Committee 
on that day. He presumed it would be 
the desire of the House to go through 
with the Committee if possible. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) said, that he 
understood that a discussion was to take 
place on the Motion that the Speaker 
leave the Chair, and that the House 
should not go into Committee till the 
next occasion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH understood that 
there was a strong wish on the part of 
hon. Members to proceed with the mea- 
sure itself, and not only to have a dis- 
cussion upon it. Of course, it was for 
the House to say, when in Committee, 
whether they were to make progress with 
the measure or not. 


HOTIONS. 


a 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (PROCE- 
DURE ON THE ORIMINAL LAW 
AMENDMENT (IRELAND) BILL). 

RESOLUTION. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster), in rising to move the 
following Resolution :— 


“That, at Ten o’clock p.m. on Friday, the 
17th day of June, if the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill be not previously reported 
from the Committee of the whole House, the 
Chairman shall put forthwith the Question or 
Questions on any Amendment or Motion al- 
ready — from the Chair. He shall next 
proceed and successively put forthwith the Ques- 
tions, That any Clause then under consideration, 
and each remaining Clause in the Bill, stand 

rt of the Bill, unless Progress be moved as 

ereinafter provided. After the Clauses are 
disposed of he shall forthwith report the Bill, 
as amended, to the House. From and after the 
passing of this Order, no Motion, That the 
Chairman do leave the Chair, or do report Pro- 
gress, shall be allowed unless moved by one of 
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the Members in charge of the Bill, and the 
Question on such Motion shall be put forth- 
with. If Progress be reported on the 17th 
June, the Chairman shall put this Order in 
force in any subsequent sitting of the Com- 
mittee,” 

said: Sir, in submitting the Motion 
which stands in my name, I wish to 
be most distinctly understood that I 
desire to avoid any reference to any 
topic which can by any means create 
irritation or annoyance to hon. Gentle- 
men who have a perfect right to differ 
from me and from the Government in 
the view which they take of their duty 
under the circumstances in which the 
House is placed. But I desire to place 
before the House the course which the 
Government feel to be absolutely essen- 
tial in the interests of the honour and 
dignity of Parliament and the duties 
which are imposed upon the Members 
of the House of Commons. Sir, I have 
undertaken this task with the greatest 
possible reluctance. There is no one in 
this House who is more unwilling than 
I am to place any restraint whatever 
upon the exercise of the liberty of speech, 
of the right of debate, and the full Pri- 
vilege of the Members of the House of 
Commons. Since I have had the honour 
of being a Member of this House, I have 
always deprecated any attempt whatever 
to restrain those liberties and rights of 
debate. It has only been when the 
necessity has been absolutely imperative 
and irresistible that I have concurred in, 
or that I have proposed measures which 
have placed any restraint whatever upon 
Members of the House of Commons. We 
had hoped that it would be possible to 
avoid the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government now feel it necessary— 
which Her Majesty’s Government now 
feel it their duty—to ask the House of 
Commons toadopt. We had hoped that 
the counsel that has been offered by right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench would have been accepted by 
hon. Gentlemen who, conscientiously no 
doubt, have opposed the measure which 
the Government thought it their duty to 
propose to the House of Commons. We 
had hoped that reflection and considera- 
tion would have induced hon. Gentlemen 
to accept the suggestion that points of 
principle and points of importance might 
receive the consideration of the Com- 
mitee of this House, and that mere mat- 
ters of detail—mere matters which, in 
the judgment of those who have op- 
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posed them at least, have appeared to be 
of absolutely trivial importance—might 
be passed over, and might be allowed to 
receive only that very limited considera- 
tion which their importance deserves; 
but I am sure that anyone who has sat 
in this House during the last week must 
have felt that there was no longer any 
hope that those wise counsels offered 
from the Front Opposition Bench would 
be accepted and acted upon by hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. Then, 
Sir, it becomes our duty, from our point 
of view, to offer to the House the counsel 
which we now offer, and to make the 
proposal which we now make. The 
period of the Session alone is sufficient to 
justify, in my humble judgment, the 
course which the Government are now 
about to take. We have arrived at the 
fourth month of the Session and we have 
practically done nothing except to con- 
sider the measure now before the House. 
Some Votes in supply have been passed, 
some comparatively unimportant mea- 
sures have received the consideration of 
the House in that period, but the whole 
course of legislation has been stopped 
other than that which has been proposed 
in the measure now before the House. 
The consideration of Votes in Supply has 
not been given asis usually the case, and 
the privileges of Members, the rights of 
Private Members, have been entirely 
suspended during that period of the 
Session. These are matters which it is 
impossible for the Government to ignore, 
and it is impossible for the Government 
to be otherwise than deeply concerned 
at the paralysis of Parliamentary Busi- 
ness, which certainly does not reflect 
credit upon the House of Commons. I 
hope it may be understood that I am 
endeavouring as far as I can to avoid 
anything like an irritating remark. I 
am merely stating what appears to be, 
from my point of view, the facts of the 
case, and putting them plainly and in an 
honest and straightforward way before 
the House, without any desire whatever 
to enlarge upon them in a manner which 
hon. Members may suppose is intended 
to give a colour to them. We arrived, 
yesterday, Sir, at the 35th day of the con- 
sideration of this measure which is now 
before the House. Thirty-five Parlia- 
mentary days—some of them protracted 
beyond all former experience — have 
been passed in the consideration of this 
measure. I have no doubt that hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite will say that only 
too little time has been given to the con- 
sideration of a measure which they dis- 
like, to which they are opposed on prin- 
ciple, and which they regard as tyran- 
nical and unnecessary. That may be the 
case from their point of view; but the 
majority of the House and the Govern- 
ment of the day have also their duty to 
discharge. They have thought it their 
duty to propose to Parliament a measure 
which they believe to be necessary for 
the restoration of law and order—for the 
preservation of law and order in Ireland. 
That is their belief, and as a Govern- 
ment and as a majority they are bound 
to press it forward tothe utmost of their 
ability, with due consideration for the 
rights of the minority, with due con- 
sideration for the authority of Parlia- 
ment, with due consideration for the 
traditions of Parliament, and, above all, 
with the greatest possible consideration 
for those glorious traditions of liberty 
and freedom which belong to an institu- 
tion of which, hitherto, Englishmen have 
been proud. But, Sir, if it is the duty 
from the point of view of Her Majesty’s 
Government to press forward this mea- 
sure ; if it is the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to care also for the transac- 
tion of the Business of the country in 
this House, it is undoubtedly their duty, 
when they find that they are faced by a 
condition of circumstances absolutely 
unparalleled in the history of Parlia- 
ment, to place the case before Parlia- 
ment itself and to demand from Parlia- 
ment that relief—not for themselves, 
but for the House of Commons itself 
and for the Business of the country, and 
those trusts which are confided to the 
House of Commons—I say, Sir, it is their 
duty to demand from Parliament that 
relief which they believe to be essential 
and absolutely necessary. I have no 
doubt that I shall be told that there is 
no exact precedent for the course I am 
about to take. I am aware that there is 
no exact precedent. The precedents of 
1881 and 1882 are analogous, but they 
are not exact. In 1881, late at night— 
in fact, it was the last Business of the 
House—a Notice was given that at 3 
o’clock the next day a Motion would be 
made that the Bill itself should be re- 
ported to the House. On this occasion 
we have adopted a different course. The 
circumstances are not precisely the same. 
A much longer period has elapsed since 
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the measure which isnow before the House 
was introduced—a very much longer 
period. We are four months later in 
the Session than was the case in the in- 
stance to which I have referred. We 
have laboured on through 35 days of 
Parliamentary endurance with this mea- 
sure. We have laboured on, and now 
it becomes our duty to consider what 
course shall be taken. We think it 
right to ask, Sir, that the House shall 
now—having six Parliamentary days 
between this and Friday, the 17th of 
June—order that on the 17th of June, 
allowing the whole of the interval for 
the consideration in Committee of the 
measure before the House, that the Bill 
shall be then reported to the House. I 
daresay I shall be told that the course I 
recommend is one which may seriously 
interfere with the privileges and the 
duties of hon. Members who object to 
this measure. We have to consider how 
the Business of Parliament is to be 
carried on. We have to consider the 
relative importance of the Business of 
Parliament, and we leave it to hon. Gen- 
tlemen who take an interest in the Bill 
to adopt the advice given to them by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, and to 
object to any question of principle to 
which they may reasonably object in the 
course of the next five days, which, I 
humbly venture to think, will afford 
ample time for the consideration and de- 
cision of principle, if not more than 
ample time, and then to acquiesce in the 
course the Government think it their 
duty to propose. What. Sir, is the alter- 
native open to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? The alternative, we are told, is 
that of capitulation—that the majority 
in this House, and, as we believe, the 
majority in the country, should yield 
their sense of obligation, their sense of 
responsibility, their sense of and duty to 
the obstruction of the minority in this 
House. |Home Rule cries of “‘Order!’’} 
I appeal to you, Sir, if I am out of Order 
in any way. It is for the Speaker, I ap- 
prehend, to call me to Order. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) : Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to Order. I wish to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury is entitled to impute a 
Parliamentary offence, which obstruction 
has been repeatedly declared to be, to a 
minority of this House, and that without 
making any attempt whatever to sub- 
stantiate the charge? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The term “ obstruc- 
tion”’ has been repeatedly used in this 
House without the Chair calling the 
Members using it to Order. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Mr. Speaker, I 
regret if I have occasioned the hon. 
Member for Cork any sense of pain by 
the charge which I have thought it my 
right to prefer against a minority in this 
House. I find that 35 days have been 
occupied by the consideration of this 
measure, and that 15 days in Committee 
have been employed in discussing 
Amendments, many of which must be 
admitted to be merely trivial; but I am 
sure, if I refer again to the fact that 15 
days in Committee have been consumed 
in discussions, many of which must be 
pronounced to be purely trivial, then I 
think that the language which I used 
was fully justified. As I said, it is im- 
possible for a majority of this House 
and for the Government, sustained by 
the great majority, I believe, of the 
people of this country, to yield to the 
obstruction of a minority in this House, 
especially when a portion of that 
minority refuses absolutely to follow 
the advice which has been tendered 
to it even by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) himself. The 
power is placed in the hands of 
the majority, and power involves re- 
sponsibility and duty. It is our duty 
to see that the administration of this 
country, the conduct of Business in the 
House of Commons, the interests which 
are confided to the charge of the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons, are 
not paralyzed by the action of those to 
whom we desire to give full liberty con- 
sistently with the traditions of the House 
of Commons itself, but who have no 
right to tyrannize over the great ma- 
jority of the House. We have been 
patient and enduring, The resolve 
which we are obliged to take must pre- 
vail. There is an alternative which is 
open to the Members of the House of 
Commons, and that alternative is to dis- 
place the Government of the country, if 
they can, by an adverse vote of the 
House of Commons itself. They can, if 
they think right, appeal to the public out 
of doors, but while we are sustained by 
a majority in the House of Commons and 
by public opinion, we must carry on the 
Business of the country to the best of our 
ability, and according to our sense of 
public duty and right. Sir, it is im- 
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possible to deny that our recent proceed- 
ings have been really a farce and a 
travesty of Parliamentary discussion. 
Theright of speech which exists is always 
subject to loyalty to Parliament and to 
the institution itself. Itis subject tothe 
duties to be discharged by Parliament ; 
and we ask hon. Gentlemen, as was 
asked by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) five 
years ago, what would become of Par- 
liament if only a few hon. Members 
chose to exercise their privileges accord- 
ing to their own excessive views of their 
right todo so? How would it be pos- 
sible for any Business of any kind to be 
transacted, and how long would Parlia- 
ment continue to possess the confidence 
of the country, and be worthy to merit 
the belief which has prevailed in 
past generations of its capacity to 
deal with the vast interests committed 
to its care? The period through 
which we have passed has been a 
period of pain, of embarrassment, and 
discredit, and of strain to Members them- 
sevles. What has been the result? 
The result has been to bring about ridi- 
cule, and disgrace, and contempt of the 
institution of Parliament itself. It may 
not be an objection on the part of some 
hon. Gentlemen that that result has been 
obtained by their exertions, but we 
should be wanting in our duty if we 
failed to take notice of it, and if we did 
not endeavour to remedy the evil. The 
public interest demands a present effort. 
It is not an individual question, it is not 
a question either for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment itself, if is not one for hon. 
Gentlemen who sit in the House night 
after night till 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning—but it is a question for the 
House of Commons and for Parliament 
and for the institution whose honour and 
whose dignity we are bound to endeavour 
to preserve. The hon. Member for Cork 
objects to my use of the word ‘ ob- 
struction.”” Perhaps I may be allowed 
to quote a remark which fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian in 1881. The right hon. 
Gentleman then remarked that ob- 
struction might be so pitted against 
Business that no Business could be done. 
We know that it may beso, Is that 
the aim and object of hon. Gentlemen ? 
Is that their purpose and resolve? The 
interval which we propose for the 
further consideration of this measure is, 
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in our judgment, adequate and sufficient 
for any discussion which can, under the 
circumstances, be deemed necessary. 
We aim at restoring the efficiency and 
capacity of the House of Commons itself 
in the discharge of its duties, and at pre- 
venting the degradation and destruction 
of the authority of Parliament; and of 
vindicating the honour and ability of 
Parliament itself to discharge the duties 
which are entrusted to it. I now ven- 
ture, without further preface, to move 
the Resolution which is placed in your 


hands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, at Ten o’clock p.m. on Friday the 
17th day of June, if the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill be not previously reported 
from the Committee of the Whole House, the 
Chairman shall put forthwith the Question or 
Questions on any Amendment or Motion al- 
ready proposed from the Chair. He shall next 
proceed and successively put forthwith the 
Questions, That any Clause then under consider- 
ation, and each remaining Clause in the Bill, 
stand part of the Bill, unless Progress be 
moved as hereinafter provided. After the 
Clauses are disposed of he shall forthwith re- 
port the Bill, as amended, to the House. 

“From and after the passing of this Order, 
no Motion, That the Chairman do leave the 
Chair, or do report Progress, shall be allowed 
unless moved by one of the Members in charge 
of the Bill, and the Question on such Motion 
shall be put forthwith. 

‘If Progress be reported on the 17th June, 
the Chairman shall put this Order in force in 
any subsequent sitting of the Committee.’’— 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I was glad, Sir, 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman began 
his speech by the assurance that he in- 
tended studiously to abstain from what 
may be called polemical remarks. That 
was not his phrase, but I think it con- 
veys the meaning which he conveyed to 
the House. I was glad of it, if for no 
other reason, for this reason—that that, 
I think, is the course most conducive to 
the purpose he has in view—namely, ex- 
pediting the progress of this Bill, and 
shortening the debate by the particular 
Motion now before the House. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman honestly, I 
think, persevered in a good portion of 
his speech in atone which fully corre- 
sponded with that initiatory remark. I 
cannot say I think he was equally for- 
tunate or equally consistent in some of 
the closing remarks of his speech. It 
was quite right that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, believing it, as no doubt he does, 
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should say that he was acting in con- 
formity with the sense not only of a 
majority of the House, but of a large 
majority of the country. But surely it 
was not quite necessary ‘for him, if he 
was thinking of keeping this debate 
within very limited bounds, to repeat 
that three or four times in a quarter of 
an hour. I was still more, I own, 
affected by regret at another observation 
twice repeated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I will not say a word, after what 
has fallen from the Chair on the subject 
of the right of any Member of the House 
to charge a Party in the House with a 
Parliamentary offence—a distinct offence 
against the Rules of Parliament — 
namely, obstruction. But I think the 
right hon. Gentleman himself will agree 
with me that to charge such an offence 
against the minority in the House is not 
the way to induce that minority to ab- 
stain from a liberal use of its privilege 
of speech on that particular question 
which is submitted to its notice. How- 
ever, Sir, in what I have to say I will 
certainly nut endeavour to widen the 
field of this debate, but I will confine 
myself strictly to what I think is the 
most practical view of the matter before 
us. In the first place, I am bound to 
express my concurrence—though I was 
not in the House at the time when my 
right hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
made it—in the application made by 
him for a longer notice of the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman has sustained 
himself on this point by referring to a 
Notice given by myself, I believe in the 
year 1881, of an intention to make what 
may be called an 5 Motion on 
the following day. Yes, Sir, but that 
was after 4 very important preliminary 
Motion which had been made, which 
introduced an entirely new and excep- 
tional state of things—namely, a pre- 
liminary Motion that the state of Public 
Business was urgent; and after the 
House had declared that the state of 
Public Business was urgent, then with 
the Notice of a single Sitting I did 
announce the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make a demand in some de- 
gree analogous to this. But the right 
hon. Gentleman will observe that it is 
a totally different matter to make that 
allowance of a few hours after a declar- 
ation by the House of Commons itself 
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of Urgency for Public Business, and 
to make it when no such declaration has 
been made. I think my right hon. 
Friend was entirely justified in making 
his application, and I am sorry it did 
not meet with a happier reception on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Now, Sir, this Motion involves a great 
number of details, but I d> not mean to 
enter into any controversial consider- 
ation of them. Still, I will venture on 
one observation, simply because I have 
no intention to follow it up by any 
appeal to the judgment of the House 
in defiance of the Government, but I 
wish rather to tender it as a friendly 
suggestion. I cannot help observing 
the introduction—— I am sorry to ask 
the particular attention of the First Lord 
of the Treasury—who was conferring 
with some of his Colleagues—though I 
know that these communications are 
very necessary in all circumstances, and 
not less in these particular circumstances. 
I refer now, Sir, to the second of the 
three paragraphs in the Motion. That, 
as far as I am aware, is an absolute and 
unmitigated novelty. It is an innova- 
tion which I view with extreme jealousy, 
and I am very much afraid of its being 
used hereafter as a precedent for some 
further invasion of the Rules of the 
House. If I were not under the con- 
scientious belief that the Motion for in- 
troducing the present paragraph is 
totally unnecessary—the motive is to 
prevent that waste of time which is not 
infrequent in the recollection of most of 
us—l should not occupy the time of the 
House. But surely the security against 
this in the present instance is perfect, 
because if those of whom it is appre- 
hended they will move to report Pro- 
gress waste time in that way, they will 
limit still further the already limited 
space which the House will concede to 
them for substantial and solid Amend- 
ments. I hope the Government are 
ready to consider whether there is any 
necessity for that second paragraph, 
assuming for the moment the general 
purpose of the Resolution is to be ac- 
cepted by the House. This Resolution 
is one, no doubt, that might be held to 
justify a long review of the state of 
affairs, and of the arrangement of Busi- 
ness during the Session. I have no in- 
tention of using the present occasion 
for such a purpose. I think it right to 
reserve that title which every Member 
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possesses to make such a review, pos- 
sibly on a future day, but, in my opinion, 
it is a subject which the House and the 
country ought well to understand, and 
which is fruitful of many reflections. 
But, undoubtedly, to enter upon it now 
would be the very last thing which I 
would wish to do—namely, to retard the 
progress of the Bill in Committee. There 
are two things in point of fact in which 
I agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
—namely, that it is most important to 
get forward with the present Bill, and 
for this reason, if for no other, we should 
have a proper opportunity within the 
limits of an ordinary Session to consider 
some matters of great weight which 
will have to be submitted to us in 
connection with the Irish Land Bill. 
The consideration of these matters post- 
poned to a very late period of the 
Session, would, I think, be in the 
nature of a public calamity. Nor 
can I hesitate to subscribe to what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said with re- 
gard to the present state of the business 
considered as a whole. Thestate of the 
proceedings of the House in respect of 
Supply, even if it turned on that point 
alone, is in itself a scandal. The whole 
condition of Public Business, the entire 
paralysis of Parliament—the rate of pro- 
gress of the present Bill, I think the 
right hon. Gentleman said, had given 
rise to very strong feelings in the 
country. I am not sure whether the 
right hon. Gentleman did not speak of 
displeasure and even of contempt. But, 
undoubtedly, it has createi widespread 
and extreme dissatisfaction. HereI am 
afraid that whatever concord I have with 
the right hon. Gentleman is exhausted. 
As to the position with which we stand 
I agree, I think that the country is dis- 
satisfied, and think it has a right to be 
dissatisfied. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman andI speak of thecountry [am not 
sure that we quite mean the same thing. 
When I speak of the country I mean 
either those who are neutral in politics 
or those who are opposed to the Irish 
policy of the Government. When the 
right hon. Gentleman speaks of the 
country he speaks in the names of those 
who are friendly to the Irish policy of 
the Government, who he thinks are en- 
titled to a great deal of consideration in 
the present state of things, which I can- 
not admit they do possess. I am bound 
to say, in my opinion, it is the conduct of 
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the Government that has brought about 
this state of things. That would be a 
matter of consideration in detail here- 
after, but I will say in four lines why I 
think it is the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, it is that they 
have been pursuing a false and evil 
policy of coercion without the justifica- 
tion which, as I shall show on another 
occasion in detail, has been pleaded at 
the time of former demands. Then they 
have, in my opinion, disregarded all the 
usages and traditions of Parliament in 
the conductof Business. They have, worst 
ofall, under the name of a Crimes Bill, 
introduced a Bill which is against combi- 
nation, apart from crime; and finally 
they have made arrangements for carry- 
ing forward and working the Bill totally 
without precedent in my experience, and 
which, in my opinion, have been most 
unfortunate with regard to its progress. 
[‘* Hear, hear!”] I thank right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite for having sufficient 
patience to hear me in delivering these 
obnoxious sentences, but I will give 
them the best reward I can in not saying 
one word on the present occasion in jus- 
tification of any one of them. Looking 
at the wide scope and reach of the prin- 
ciples involved in this Bill, especially 
considered as a permanent alteration of 
the Criminal Code in Ireland, I am at 
a loss to know, looking at a great num- 
ber of days occupied in the discussion, 
how the right hon. Gentleman can attri- 
bute, in the main, that number of days 
to what he calls obstruction. The right 
hon. Gentleman said there have been 
35 days so occupied. Well, I think we 
had 58 days on the Irish Land Bill 
without the continuous possession of the 
time of the House. I think we had 24 
days in Committee on the Crimes Bill in 
1882, when the House was divided not 
as it is now, as between a considerable 
majority and a not inconsiderable mino- 
rity; but when it was divided between 
the whole mass of the House on one 
side, and some 30 or 40 Gentlemen on 
the other. We felt that of these 24 
days the bulk was consumed in obstruc- 
tive proceedings. In my opinion, so far 
as I may venture to pronounce either 
from what I have heard in the House, 
or what I have learnt from others, it is 
most unjust and not less absurd than 
unjust to ascribe to obstruction any large 
portion of the time consumed. I will 
not now enter upon the question whe- 
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ther the Government is to be blamed or 
praised for introducing a new and per- 
manent criminal code for Ireland. Iam 
only saying that when such a thing is 
done you must reckon with it as a cer- 
tainty, and accept it as a thing just in 
itself that long and minute discussion 
upon such a measure will take place. I 
do not deny that there may be frivolous 
discussions, and I will not be tempted 
to refer to my experience of frivolous 
discussion. I think I could quote in- 
stances without difficulty as to matters 
of controversy which would render it 
extremely hard for Gentlemen now 
sitting on the Treasury Bench to press 
this Motion. Sir, I do not deny that 
there is a state of Public Business 
which is extremely grave, and, in my 
opinion, the right hon. Gentleman when 
he leaves that groundwork of the pre- 
sent state of Public Business for the 
purpose of going into charges of ob- 
struction abandons a strong ground for 
the sake of a weak one. With the ex- 
ception of the limited obstruction which 
always will occur in debate on a great 
Bill hotly contested, I doubt whether 
one, two, or three days have been con- 
sumed in this way. The main thing lies 
in the nature of the measure and the 
arrangements made by the Government 
for carrying it forward. That being so, 
the right hon. Gentleman confronts us 
in this way. He says—‘‘ Look at the 
period of the Session, look at the labours 
we have undergone.” Neither of these 
statements will I contest for one mo- 
ment. The period of the Session is ad- 
vanced ; the labours we have undergone 
have been most severe. I have ven- 
tured to point out what it appears to me 
would be the reasonable mode of expe- 
diting the Bill. But I have not been 
fortunate enough to obtain any coun- 
tenance at all from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; on the contrary, many sug- 
gestions I have made have been de- 
scribed by the right hon. Gentleman as 
giving way to tyranny of the minority. 
| Mr. W. H. Suir: No, no.] I should 
not have found fault with him if it had 
been. In my opinion there is a rational 
mode of expediting this Bill—which I 
admit to be an object of great public 
importance—that is, to take such mea- 
sures as these :—To make the Bill tem- 
porary instead of permanent; to strike 
out of the Bill what touches combina- 
tion apart from crime; and to give 
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the Irish tenant and cottier population 
the same protection in respect of their 
land strikes which you give to the Eng- 
lish artizan in respect of his labour 
strikes. But we knew that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite gives no coun- 
tenance or encouragement whatever to 
that method of procedure. He says 
that the large majority of the House is 
against it. I connot deny it. He thinks 
the vast majority of the country is against 
it, and that is an opinion which, of 
course, he is perfectly entitled to enter- 
tain. Therefore, our mode of expedi- 
tion is thrown out altogether. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposes his 
mode. I am bound to say that in those 
circumstances I know there is a point 
at which the action of the minority, and 
especially anything like the collective 
action of the minority, against the will 
of the majority becomes itself open to 
the charge of obstruction. I cannot be 
surprised at the judgment or opinion of 
any Gentleman on this Bench, or this 
side of the House, who may say—‘‘ This 
is another violence added to a long 
series of violences, and we will not let it 
pass without debate.” I am not pre- 
pared to advise the minority as a body, 
and I am not prepared myself personally 
to relieve Her Majesty’s Government of 
any of the responsibility attaching to 
this Bill. Let them make what they 
can of the undoubted state of the facts 
—the confusion, perplexity, stoppage of 
business, and dissatisfaction, if not in- 
dignation, of the country. The only 
course which I can properly take is to 
assert that we have from this Bench 
steadily, and without regard to the re- 
proach of obstruction—but, as I think, 
with absolute innocence of any intention 
or action in that sense—we have steadily 
resisted, and in the time allowed by the 
right hon. Gentleman shall continue to 
resist, the most objectionable portions 
of this Bill. With respect to the pro- 
posal made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I cannot deny that he has a great 
deal to urge in its support from his 
point of view; but his point of view is 
one which he has made for himself, and 
for that point of view, and the resulting 
proposal, he will not think it unfair in 
me to say that he and his Colleagues 
must bear the absolute and entire re- 
sponsibility. The proceedings of this 
Session, more than those of any other 
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up under one great head, which is 
capable cf being considered and dis- 
cussed both by Parliament and the 
country. I think it would be idle—it 
might even with some plausibility be 
called factious—to dwell upon details 
when principles of such breadth are in 
view; but I cannot find fault with Gen- 
tleman who think it right to record their 
protest against this further abridgment 
of Parliamentary liberty. For my own 
part, however, having only one remedy 
to propose, and that remedy having been 
rejected by the majority of the House, I 
do not wish to create fresh difficulty on 
the present occasion by offering to the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
an opposition which cannot be effectual, 
for the many occasions on which the 
majority of this House has recorded its 
opinion has left me no doubt as to the 
course they will now take under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Sir, I de- 
sire to make a preliminary remark before 
moving the Amendment, which I intend 
to propose later on, to the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury. It is a word of warning 
to minorities in this House that this 
Resolution, coming, as it does, so soon 
after the exhaustive discussion upon 
the Closure Rule just recently passed by 
this House, and aiming, as it does, 
against one of the safeguards which was 
introduced into that Rule—namely, the 
action and the veto of the Chair, as the 
result of the judgment of all sides of 
the House that some such safeguard was 
necessary, will undoubtedly lead to the 
adoption by the House hereafter of 
some permanent Closure Rule framed on 
the lines of the present Resolution, to 
deprive the House of the safeguards to 
minorities which the present Closure 
Rule supplies. Just as the original 
Closure Rule adopted in 1882 was made 
easy by the Urgency Resolution of 
1881, so the adoption of a more stringent 
Closure Rule than the present one will 
be made easy by this Resolution now 
before the House, if it be adopted. I 
cannot imagine the fatuity which pos- 
sesses hon. Gentlemen opposite in rush- 
ing blindfold into the pit to which the 
right hon, Gentleman their Leader is 
conducting them. I fear it isa case of 
the blind leading the blind—of incapa- 
city leading the incapable. But how- 
ever that may be, this is not the proper 
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time to discuss a Resolution aimed at 
the safeguard—the protection of the 
Chair, which was deliberately thrown 
over minorities when we were consider- 
ing the first Closure Rule lately before 
the House. The Chair during the dis- 
cussions in Committee on this Bill has 
repeatedly felt called upon to check the 
headlong speed and impetuosity of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
over and over again asked the House 
to cléture Resolutions and Amendments, 
and he has been vetoed in the request 
by the Chairman, in virtue of the power 
and trust which were vested in him by 
the first Closure Resolution for the pro- 
tection of minorities and the freedom of 
debate. Now, Sir, it is to prevent that 
action of the Chair, it is to destroy that 
action, it is to cut away the safeguard, 
the power, the right of the Chair to pro- 
tect minorities, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now asks the House to adopt 
this Resolution. There is no safeguard 
of any kind in this Resolution. Parlia- 
mentary discussion, under the circum- 
stances of this Resolution, will become 
a mockery, and if it be adopted it will, 
in my judgment, constitute a grave 
reflection upon the past action of the 
Chair, which it repeatedly exercised in 
protecting minorities and the freedom of 
debate, and in rebuking the intempe- 
rate zeal of the Leader of the House. 
Sir, we have heard nothing at all from 
the Government about the rights of mi- 
norities, or the freedom of debate. They 
have permitted all that to go by the 
board, and there will be but a pretence 
of debate in the future. The right hon. 
Gentleman talked about obstruction. The 
right hon. Gentleman I believe to be his 
own obstructor. I have no notion or be- 
lief that the right hon. Gentleman really 
desires to advance the Business of the 
nation. How can the Business of the 
nation be advanced under household 
suffrage, by a Tory Party leaning upon 
a broken-reed crutch? Progress in the 
Business of the nation we ardently desire. 
Obstruction was defined by a late Chair- 
man of Committees, the present Post- 
master General, as ‘‘ obstruction of all 
Business.” What Business have we op- 
posed? We have opposed a measure of 
the most iniquitous character—one single 
measure ; a measure designed to deprive 
the Irish people permanently of all 
power of right to agitate for changes in 
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the laws and for redress of grievances ; 
a measure which is admitted to be de- 
signed for that purpose, and not for the 
detection of crime; a measure which will 
make agitation for the redress of griev- 
ances impossible—utterly impossible ; 
and a measure which is intended to do 
these things for ever and for ever. Yet 
we are told that we are obstructing the 
general Business of the nation, when the 
fact is, we have lifted neither hand, 
voice, nor pen against any single mea- 
sure except this one measure. We invite, 
we urgently entreat the Government— 
we have done so over and over again— 
to go to the Business of the nation, to 
proceed to the Business of the nation. If 
they will not undertake to prevent the 
horrors of Glenbeigh and the infamies 
of Bodyke—let them protect their own 
English and Welsh working men. Let 
them do something, even suppose it does 
make coal a shilling in the ton dearer, 
let them do something to prevent those 
terrible explosions in the depths of the 
coal mines in this country. That would 
be a part of the Business of the nation, 
in which we would cordially help and 
assist. Let them do some of the many 
other things which the nation under- 
stands and expects the Tory Govern- 
ment to do, and which the nation cer- 
tainly were assured at the last General 
Election that this House would have 
done. But this cry of obstruction is not 
areal and genuinecry. It is not raised 
by men who have in their hearts a desire 
to advance the public interests of the 
nation, and to expedite the progress of 
reform. It is raised by a Party who, at 
all times in the history of Parliamentary 
Government, have been studying how 
they could best impede and prevent the 
progress of legislation—a Party who, 
when in a position and when in power, 
have recourse to every subterfuge and 
every dodge for the purpose of whitt- 
ling away the time and diverting the 
attention of the country from the sub- 
ject of the redress of grievances. No, 
Sir, let us go to the Business of the 
nation, and it will be found we are not 
the real obstructors, and that the ob- 
structors sit upon the opposite Bench. 
No, Sir; we ask but for our right to de- 
bate the measure—to discuss the details 
of this measure of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury. 
But the right hon. Gentleman is not yet 
the autocrat or dictator of the louse 
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of Commons; and so long as we can 
prevent him from occupying that posi- 
tion, we shall endeavour todo so. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not shown 
that judgment in the conduct of the 
Business of the House, that desire to 
give fair play, that desire to carry out 
his pledged word in the discussions on 
the first Resolution of cléture, to induce 
us to surrender ourselves, and the rights 
of our country, bound hand and foot, to 
his tender mercies. I have no desire to 
obstruct public Business—I have no de- 
sire even to obstruct this miserable, this 
wretched Bill; and I assert that the 
real obstructors are the Party who have 
always been the obstructors of progress, 
who have brought forward this Coer- 
cion Bill at a time when Ireland is more 
free from crime than she has ever been, 
at a time when the measure was least 
wanting, for the purpose—for the abso- 
lute purpose—of occupying the time of 
the House of Commons, and of diverting 
the attention of the country from its 
more legitimate aims and objects; and 
it is for this also that this ery of obstruc- 
tion has been got up against the Irish 
Members, and this cry of destruction 
against the Irish people. I propose to 
move, as an Amendment to the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, to 
leave out all the words after the word 
‘‘that,” in order to add the following 
words :— 


*‘Inasmuch as the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill is designed to deprive 
the Irish people permanently of their con- 
stitutional rights, this House declines to sanc- 
tion the proposal of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to deprive the Chair during the discus- 
sions in Committee on the said Bill of the 
power which, since the opening of these discus- 
sions the Chair has felt called upon repeatedly 
to exercise, in opposition to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for the protection of freedom of de- 
bate in this House, and the maintenance of the 
rights of minorities.’ 


I expressed the opinion formerly, during 
the discussion of the first Procedure 
Rules, that the time that would be 
gained by the adoption of that Rule 
would not make up for the loss of time 
in discussing it. 1 ask the Government, 
if the views which are embodied in this 
present Resolution are their views as to 
the rights of Irish Members in opposing 
and discussing the Coercion Bill directed 
against Ireland, why did they not come 
forward with this proposition at the be- 
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have saved all the time which they have 
occupied in the discussion of the first 
Procedure Rule—a Rule which they now 
admit to be useless, because the Chair- 
man of Committees will not allow them 
to use it in the way they would wish ; 
they would have saved all that time, and 
they would have passed this Resolution 
probably sooner than the Closure Rule 
which is now being found to be useless. 
Why did they delay not only over the 
first Closure Resolution, but also over 
all the subsequent proceedings which 
the right hon. Gentleman erroneously 
told the House lasted 35 days? It 
would have saved all those days if so 
much time had not been taken up with 
those proceedings. Why did he not 
go to work then—35 working days 
ago—where he is going to work now? 
Surely neither he nor the Government 
could have supposed that a measure 
of this kind, designed permanently 
to set up Criminal Law of an exceptional 
character in Ireland, could be passed in 
a few days. Surely he could not have 
supposed that it would have taken less 
time than the Land Law (Ireland) Bill 
of 1881, which took 58 days altogether 
and 33 nights in Committee before it 
got through its different stages. Surely, 
if a measure for the amelioration of Ire- 
land took so long a time as that to pass, 
a measure for the coercion of Ireland 
was entitled to an equal length of time 
for discussion. And why are we to be 
accused of obstruction when less than 
20 days have been spent over this Coer- 
Bill as compared with 58 days which 
were spent by the Tory Opposition of 
1881 over the Land Law Bill of that 
year? Why, Sir, does not the House 
remember that the Bill for the Amend- 
ment of the Criminal Lawin England 
and Ireland—which was brought for- 
ward by the late Liberal Government, 
in 1885 I think it was—was sent before 
a Grand Committee, and took the whole 
Session to discuss before that Grand 
Committee; and not only so, but before 
the discussion was more than one-third 
concluded—I myself was a Member of 
that Grand Committee, and admired and 
aided the exertions of the then Tory 
Opposition—I will not say to prevent 
the Bill from passing, but to amend it 
properly before the Bill passed—but 
before the Bill was one-third over the 
Government of the day had to abandon 
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mittee, with the whole of the Session at 
their disposal, there was not time to 
finish more than one-third of the mea- 
sure—the amendment of the Criminal 
Law. Now, Sir, if that was the case 
with regard to a Bill for the amendment 
of the Criminal Law, and not directed 
against any political agitation, or against 
any political agitators, as this Bill is 
directed, but for the ordinary Amend- 
ments, many of which were most excel- 
lent, of the Criminal Law of the three 
Kingdoms, how can it be said that we 
have exceeded the limits of our rights— 
that we have exceeded the limits of 
moderation in the debate which has 
taken some 28 or 29 days altogether on 
the different stages of the present mea- 
sure? Why, Sir, even the worm will 
turn, and it would be impossible to 
suppose or expect that the Irish Mem- 
bers would have submitted to such a 
measure as this without at least taking 
up time as they have so far as the mea- 
sure has got. Now, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman compared his course with the 
course taken by the late Government, 
and asks us to believe that his is the 
more moderate course. What was the 
case of the course taken by the late Go- 
vernment when they adopted the Rules 
of Urgency? The Resolution under 
which the Rules of Urgency were sub- 
sequently drafted by the Speaker was 
first proposed in the House on the 2nd 
of February, 1881—a whole month after 
the commencement of the Session, when, 
if my memory serves me right, a whole 
fortnight had been taken up in the 
discussion on the first reading of a Bill 
only a single clause long—a Bill for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the provisions of which were mere child’s 
play compared with the present Bill, and 
which was only to last for 18 months. 
Now, Sir, a whole fortnight had been 
taken up on the discussion of the first 
reading of this Bill, a lengthened Sitting 
of 48 hours had taken place, and Mr. 
Speaker Brand had intervened by saying 
that a small minority had abused the 
forms of the House, and that it was 
necessary that it should be checked, and 
he put an end to the debate on the first 
reading. Well, then the Government 
proposed their Resolution of Urgency. 
Their Resolution of Urgency did not, 
as the present Resolution proposes to 
do—it did not frame a rule under which 
the Chairman is obliged to act, whether 
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he likes or not—whether he thinks it 
just or not—but it gave power to the 
Speaker to frame rules under which, 
after a certain period, it might be 
possible for a Minister of the Crown to 
move a Resolution providing that all 
Amendments then on the Paper should 
be put to a Division without further dis- 
cussion; but the Resolution of the 
right hon. Gentleman goes a great deal 
further than that. His Resolution pro- 
vides that there shall be no Division 
whatever upon any Amendment after a 
certain day that he mentions—a week 
from the present time. It was on the 
2nd of February that the Resolution of 
Urgency was first adopted. It was not 
until the 2lst of February, or three 
weeks afterwards, that this Resolution 
of Urgency was first put in force—in 
other words, the very small Opposition 
of that day was allowed to contest the 
second reading, and the Committee stage 
of the Coercion Bill, for three weeks 
before the power which the Resolution 
placed in the hands of the Chair 
was exercised; and it was not uatil 


‘the 24th of February, three days 


later, that it was put in force for a 
second time; and, finally, it was not 
until the 9th of March that it was 
exercised for a third time. But the 
right hon, Gentleman proposes, after an 
interval of only a week, to make a fell 
swoop on all the Amendments on the 
Paper, no matter how substantial they 
may be, no matter how strongly op- 
posed the Chairman of Committees 
and the Speaker may be to the exer- 
cise of his authority. The matter is 
taken from out the range of the 
power of the Speaker and the Chair- 
man of Committees, and we are en- 
tirely left to the tender mercies of 
the autocrat of the Treasury Bench, the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord. 
Now, Sir, I think I have shown that the 
right hon. Gentleman is not entitled to 
compare his course of action as regards 
moderation with the action which was 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) on a previous occasion. On 


the contrary, he proposes nakedly to 
deprive a minority—now a very con- 
siderable minority—in the House, of all 
their rights and power of moving 
Amendments against this Bill, whether 
or not the Speaker and Chairman of 
Committees agree—and, pra tica!ly, set 
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up the most brazen and barefaced 
tyranny which has ever been attempted 
in this House since the King entered 
it for the purpose of seeking out and 
expelling the Members. But even the 
Resolution of Urgency was fenced about 
by a variety of safeguards. The then 
Leader of the Tory Party (Lord Iddes- 
leigh) as the price of his assent to the 
Resolution, insisted that there should 
be a majority of three to one, and that 
the House should consist of at least 300 
Members before it could be enforced. 
But all these safeguards have been 
swept away. We now see a Tory Go- 
vernment which, above all, is supposed 
to be the guardian angel of minorities, 
the protector of their rights, headed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Government in this House, rush- 
ing forward in hot haste—in such haste 
that he could not even give us the usual 
decent 24 hours’ Notice required by the 
usages of the House for the terms of his 
Resolution, to sweep aside all the safe- 
guards which his own Party had insisted 
upon at a time of very much greater 
trial, at a time of far greater provoca- 
tion than the present time. Now, Sir, 
I have shown that the circumstances of 
this Bill are such as to claim from this 
House greater patience than it would 
exercise on that or any other Bill. It 
is an attack—admittedly an attack— 
upon the rights of Constitutional agi- 
ation in Ireland. The Government 
were offered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian that 
if they would confine the Bill to the 
repression of crime, and strike out from 
it those clauses which attack the right 
of combination and of Constitutional 
agitation, he, for one, would take no 
further part as Leader of the Liberal 
Party in opposing the further progress 
of the measure. Well, they refused to 
accept that, and they have gone forward 
now, relying upon their own strength to 
trample on the rights of minorities, and 
earry the Bill by the enactment of a Re- 
solution of the most arbitrary and ex- 
traordinary character which has ever 
been proposed. I have shown already 
that it is an attack upon the Chairman 
of Committees. Any power which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Government can claim and can put in 
force under this Resolution can be put 
in force under the present closure, un- 
less the Chairman of Committees forbids 
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it; and the Chairman of Committees is 
only entitled to forbid it if he considers 
he is compelled to use the veto out of re- 
gard for the rights of the minority. Con- 
sequently, the Government, by endea- 
vouring to set aside the Rule, admit that 
they are proceeding in this matter re- 
gardless of the rights of the minority. 
In conclusion, all I say is this—If this 
Resolution be passed—if Ireland is to be 
trampled upon and the rights of mino- 
rities destroyed and despised, because it 
is a mere question of coercing Ireland— 
you will find some of these days that the 
rights of minorities in questions concern- 
ing England and in which hon. Members 
opposite may feel deeply concerned, will 
be trampled upon and despised when 
there are more vital questions concern- 
ing the interests of the Kingdom in- 
volved than those who force this upon 
the House have any thought of at the 
present time, I beg, Sir, in conclusion, 
to move the Amendment which I read 
out a while ago, a copy of which I have 
handed in at the Table. 


Amendment proposed. 

To leave out from the first word ‘‘ That,’’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ inasmuch as the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill is designed to deprive the 
Irish people permanently of their constitutional 
rights, this House declines to sanction the pro- 
posal of Her Majesty's Government, to deprive 
the Chair, during the discussions in Committee 
on the said Bill, of the power which, since the 
opening of these discussions, the Chair has felt 
called upon repeatedly to exercise, in opposition 
to Her Majesty’s Government, for the protec- 
tion of freedom of debate in this House, and the 
maintenance of the rights of minorities.’’—{ Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Mr. W. H. Smiru rose—when—— 


Mr. PARNELL: Mr. Speaker, can- 
not the Question be put in such a way 
as to permit of other Amendments being 
moved subsequently to the one I have 
moved ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has moved the Amendment in that form 
—to leave out all the words after the 
word “that.” 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT(Derby): 
I beg to point out that if that course be 
taken no subsequent Amendment can 
be moved. I would ask you, Sir, whe- 
ther the Question could not be put in 
such a form as would not preclude the 
consideration of other Amendments ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That course could 
only be followed when there were other 
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Amendments on the Paper; but I will | 


put it in that way, for the convenience 
of the House, if the House so desires, 
so that other Amendments may not be 
excluded. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Especially, Sir, 
as there could be no Amendment on the 
Paper, as Notice of the Resolution was 
only given this morning. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: There 
is one very important feature in this 
Motion which differs from any other I 
have seen—namely, that, assuming that 
when the date for concluding the Com- 
mittee, stage arrive, there were Amend- 
ments and even new Clauses on the 
Paper, which the Government them- 
selves approve of, and are willing to 
accept, they cannot be put, because the 
wording of the Resolution is— 

‘« That any Clause then under consideration, 
and"each remaining Clause in the Bill stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will put the words 
down to the word ‘‘ Chair,” in line 5. 
The Question is, that the words ‘‘ That, 
at Ten o’clock p.m., on Friday the 17th 
day of June, if the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill be not previously 
reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House, the Chairman shall put 
forthwith the Question or Questions on 
any Amendment or Motion already pro- 
posed from the Chair,” stand part of 
the Question. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Scotland, 
Liverpool): Will you allow me to state, 
Sir, that I intend to propose an Amend- 
ment which will begin in the second line, 
after the words ‘‘ Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill,” by inserting the 
words “and other Bills before the 
House.” I should be glad, Sir, if you 
could see your way to so put the Ques- 
tion as to allow that Amendment to be 
moved. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That would not be 
in Order. The Amendment handed in 
by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) traverses the principle of the 
Motion, and if I put the words, as I 
have stated them, down to the word 
“‘ Chair,” I shall exercise, if possible, 
the right of hon. Members to introduce 
other Amendments. 

Mr. PARNELL: I would respect- 
fully observe, Sir, that the question of 
the date at which this Resolution is 
to come into force is one of the most 
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important questions raised in the whole 
Resolution. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. Gentleman, but the 
hon. Member’s Amendment itself ex- 
cludes that question. It is quite con- 
trary to the usual practice to allow 
the hon. Gentleman first to move an 
Amendment, and then to move another 
traversing the same ground. 

Mr. PARNELL: I did not suggest, 
Sir, that I was going to move another 
Amendment, and, as a matter of fact, 
I do not intend to move another. I 
merely pointed out that the question of 
the date is one of the most important 
questions involved in the whole Resolu- 
tion. I would beg to remind you, Sir, 
that before moving my Amendment, I 
asked my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) to ascertain at the Table whe- 
ther the rights of the Movers of other 
Amendments which might be handed in 
subsequently would be saved in the 
usual way—that is to say, if I were to 
propose to leave out merely the word 
‘*at,”? the second word in the Motion, 
and I was informed that the rights of 
other Members would be saved. I 
blame myself, Sir, for not having ap- 
proached you personally in the matter ; 
but I did not desire to trouble you per- 
sonally, and I therefore asked my hon. 
and learned Friend to go to the Table 
and make the inquiry. Ihave followed 
the precedents, and I find that the 
Amendment could not have been put 
on the Paper—if it had been possible to 
put it on the Paper at all—in any other 
way than the way in which I have 
moved it. It is always by the action of 
the Chair, and by the action of the 
Chair alone, that the rights of other 
Members who have Amendments on the 
Paper are subsequently saved. The 
Chair puts an Amendment such as I 
have moved by moving to leave out any 
one of the words at the commencement 
of the Resolution. It was a physical 
impossibility for Amendments to be on 
the Paper to-day, as we only heard 
at 2 o'clock this morning what the 
words of the Resolution were to be. I 
would pray you, Sir, to protect the 
right of the minority in the usual way 
to move Amendments by putting my 
Amendment in the way you have put 
similar Amendments and Resolutions in 
past times. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man was informed by the Clerk at the 
Table that if other Amendments were 
put in as the hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment was put in, then I, in the dis- 
charge of my duty, should preserve the 
rights of the hon. Members who in- 
tended to move them. But the hon. 
Gentleman has moved his Amendment 
in such a way as to exclude the whole 
of the words of the Resolution. The 
hon. Member might withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: J venture to 
hope that an arrangement may be made 
under which any legitimate Amendment 
shall be considered by the House. I 
trust that the hon. Geutleman will be 
prepared temporarily to withdraw his 
Amendment, if that be necessary, in 
order that other hon. Members may 
have the opportunity of moving the 
Amendments they desire to bring for- 
ward. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Mr. Speaker, I desire to state 
that as soon as practically possible, 
after I had seen the terms of the Reso- 
lution of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, I considered what Amendments I 
thought it open to, and I drafted certain 
Amendments with the intention of 
putting them in as soon as opportunity 
was afforded. I have not had the op- 
portunity of placing them on the Paper, 
and I have not had time to hand them 
in atthe Table. Under these circum- 
stances, I ask you, Sir, to protect my 
rights as an individual Member. The 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) goes to 
the root of the principle of the Resolu- 
tion. I propose to move to change the 
date from the 17th of June to the 24th. 
Now, Sir, I must ask you to enable me 
to do so by putting the Question in such 
a manner as will not shut out that 
Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to be 
for the convenience of the House, under 
the special circumstances of the case, 
that I should only put the words down 
to “10 o’clock p.m.” Ido not think, 
however, that it ought to be regarded 
as a precedent. The Question is, that 
the words down to ‘10 o’clock p.m.” 
stand part of the Question. 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
‘at Ten o’clock p.m.’ stand part of the 
Question.” 
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the House. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not think 
that it would be respectful on my part 
towards the hon. Gentleman the Mover 
of the Amendment if I did not say a few 
words in answer to his arguments. In 
doing that I shall refrain from com- 
menting upon the speech of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone), who has merely exercised 
hie legitimate right in reviewing the 
course Which Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken in reference to this matter. 
I must, however, refer to the assertion 
of the hon. Member for Cork, that in 
bringing forward this Motion Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended to make 
an attack upon the power of the Chair- 
man of Committees. The hon. Member 
is entirely mistaken upon that point. 
The closure has been put in force 16 
times. Once the Chairman of Com- 
mittees has declined to put the Question 
on a point of Order ; and there were two 
occasions on which he thought it was his 
duty not to accept the Motion for im- 
mediately putting the Question, that the 
remainder of the clause under discussion 
should be added to the Bill, when the 
remaining Amendments to such clause 
appeared to Her Majesty’s Government 
to be of a trifling character. The Chair- 
man of Committees on both occasions 
remarked that there were two or three 
Amendments standing on the Paper 
before we reached the particular point 
of the clause to which I have referred 
which deserved a certain amount of con- 
sideration. After the disposal of those 
Amendments, in which about an hour 
or an hour and a-half was consumed, 
the closure up to the particular point to 
which I have referred was accepted by 
the Committee without a Division, and 
the clauses themselves were passed with- 
out Divisions. The object which we had 
in view was entirely met by the course 
that the Chairman thought it his duty to 
pursue, and I have no complaint to make 
of any difference of opinion between the 
Chairman and myself. On the second 
occasion, in an almost precisely similar 
way, we were involved in the discussion 
of a number of minor points in which we 
could not make any substantial progress. 
I moved that the words down to a certain 
point should stand part of the Bill, and 
the Chairman very properly remarked 
that there were two or three provisions 
worthy of consideration, and so far as he 
could see the rest of the Amendments 
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were of atrivial character, and when the 
important Amendments were disposed of 
the closure was accepted. On another 
occasion the Chairman put the Question 
that the words—that certain words— 
should stand part of the clause, and the 
hon. Member for Cork rose and pointed 
out that, according to the distinct words 
of the Rule, the condition had not been 
entirely fulfilled which entitled the 
closure to be moved. The Chairman 
then held that I was not in Order in 
making the Motion; but it was only when 
the Chairman had had his attention called 
to the very difficult construction of the 
Rules, that he thought I was not per- 
fectly in Order in making the Motion 
I did. Even in the cases where the 
Chairman had refused my Motion, the 
object I-had in view has been attained. 
I have no complaint to make of the 
Chairman, and there is no difference of 
opinion between the Chairman and my- 
self. I have only referred to the subject 
in order that any misapprehension which 
the hon. Member cannot desire to labour 
under should be removed, so far as I am 
concerned. The hon. Member charges 
the Government with being themselves 
the cause of obstruction. I do think, 
Sir, that that opinion can only be held 
by the hon. Member if ho takes a very 
perverted view of the responsibilities 
and duties which belong to a Govern- 
ment. The duty and responsibility of 
the Government, from my point of view, 
are to proceed with any measures they 
believe to be necessary in the interest of 
the community at large. It is reason- 
able that the hon. Member should take 
an opposite view of what those measures 
should be. We say that we believe 
those measures to be of primary im- 
portance; he is of a different opinion, 
and those who agree with him think 
that they are discharging their duty by 
preventing the progress of this Bill, and 
thereby preventing the consideration of 
other measures by the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian admitted that the condition 
of Public Business at the present moment 
isa grave scandal. He admitted that 
there were questions which deserved and 
required consideration in this House; 
and although he probably coincided in 
the opinion of the hon. Member for Cork 
as to the incapacity of Her Majesty’s 
Government to do justice to the mea- 
sures required in the interests of the 
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country, yet he admitted that the condi- 
tion of Supply and the Business of the 
country generally warranted the course 
the Government propose to take with 
reference to the discussion of this Bill. 
With reference to the observation that 
we ought.to have taken this course on 
the first day we entered into the dis- 
cussion of this Bill, instead of waiting 
till the 35th day, I may say that the 
Government thought it their duty to 
permit the minority to have an ample 
opportunity of discussing a measuro 
which affects them and their people. 
But, now, after more than ample oppor- 
tunity has been afforded for discussion, 
we think that it is now time to vindicate 
the authority of Parliament and its repu- 
tation in the country, and we accordingly 
ask the House to make provision for 
some portion of its time and strength 
being given to questions which affect 
the general interest and well-being of 
the nation. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, that he rose 
for the purpose of saying a few words 
in support of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
He looked upon the Amendment as a 
Vote of Confidence in the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, and the proposition 
brought forward by the First Lord of 
the Treasury as a Vote of NoConfidence. 
After entrusting the Chairman of Ways 
and Means witha veto, it was a most 
extraordinary thing to come and try to 
take away from him the option of per- 
mitting the closure, because he supposed 
it had not been exercised in the way the 
majority of the House liked. One of 
two things must be the case—either the 
Chairman of Ways and Means was fair 
or he was unfair. Those who supported 
the Motion declared that he was unfair. 
On that side of the House they were 
satisfied with him. Whattheysaid was— 
‘* You have got this power of closure ; 
why do you not exercise it and bring it 
forward to put down the frivolous dis- 
cussion the right hon. Gentleman talks 
about?” After a great expenditure of 
time, the right hon. Gentleman found it 
necessary to bring forward a Motion 
to stop all discussion after 10 p.m. next 
Friday, and he supposed he would carry 
it, as he carried everything. He did 
not, however, think the Liberals would 
suffer much if the Motion were carried. 


The right hon. Gentleman had talked of 
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the country being with him; how did 
the right hon. Gentleman know that? 
He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had as good a 
right to express his opinion about the 
eountry as the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had; and his opinion was that the 
democracy of this country, who were 
now fortunately enfranchised, would 
never permanently consent to tyrannize 
over and oppress the democracy of 
another country; they would never 
make Ireland another Poland; they 
would never see the destruction of the 
liberty of the Press, or of the right of 
public meeting. If they were in favour 
of making Ireland a perpetual Poland, 
then he said they were a miserable 
democracy. If they were, then they de- 
served to have the same measures they 
were now applying to Ireland applied 
to themselves, and he hoped that a Tory 
Government would pluck up courage to 
apply the same measures to this coun- 
try. He did not believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman was right in his views 
as to the opinion of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman had had several 
messages from the country. Had he 
not during the last few months heard 
from Burnley, from Ilkeston, and from 
St. Austell? [Loud Ministerial cheers. | 
He admired the Tory Party, though he 
had never seen hon. Gentlemen so 
pleased at being beaten before. They 
had, also, heard from’ Liverpool, and he 
wished the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) had been present that he 
might have reminded him of it. He 
considered, therefore, he was justified in 
saying that the Government occupied 
their present position by no valid title 
whatever, and that he and his Friends 
were entitled to do all that they could 
to get an appeal to the country to see 
whether it supported Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment or not. The Government had 
only three supporters ; one wasan argu- 
mentative support, and the other two 
were physical. The first was that all 
the Irish Members were assassins and 
murderers, and consequently it was of 
the utmost importance that they should 
be retained inthe House. That was 
the great argument in the Tory papers. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment was that they were all obstructives 
on that side of the House, and spent all 
their time in blocking Business and 
preventing a vast number of most 
valuable Bills, such as no one had ever 
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heard of before from a Tory Govern- 
ment, being brought forward. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman think that the 
country believed that ? How many hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House declared at the last General Elec- 
tion in their addresses that they were 
entering Parliament to promote coer- 
cion? The third support of the Govern- 
ment was their crutches, the Liberal 
Unionists, whom he looked upon as 
worse than any Tories they had had 
during the present generation. He had, 
however, the comfort of knowing that 
their day was short. They dared not 
appeal to the country, any more than 
the First Lord of the Treasury dared, 
notwithstanding his brave words about 
the country being with him. Whatever 
might come of this Motion there was 
one bright spot, and that was that ifthe 
House were compelled to forge a weapon 
to be used by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in promoting tyranny and op- 
pression, that weapon would remain as 
precedent ; and in the days that were to 
come, and that were certain to come 
sooner or later—sooner, he hoped, rather 
than later—they on the Opposition Bench 
would apply that weapon to a far nobler 
purpose. [ Ministerial laughter |. Yes, for 
a purpose which Tories always had 
laughed at and always had despised— 
namely, the purpose of promoting 
measures of freedom and progress. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that this Motion would be a prece- 
dent by which, without any declaration 
of urgency, by mere notice from one 
day to another and by a bare majority, 
without any intervention from the Chair, 
a debate might be closed. The right 
hon. Gentleman said there had been 
obstruction to this measure; but hon. 
Gentlemen opposite never hesitated to 
offer the most strenuous opposition to 
measures which they thought too ad- 
vanced or described as revolutionary, 
and thought it no obstruction to do so. 
Even in the present he had personal 
experience of opposition, to a measure 
supported by a majority of the House, 
offered hy a minority sitting opposite, 
and which had been characterized as 
obstructive from the Conservative 
Benches. He submitted that much of 
the responsibility for the delay in con- 
nection with the Bill before the House 
rested with the Government, for in many 
cases they had made concessions at the 
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end of adebate when they might very well 
have made them at the beginning. He 
did not suppose that there would be any 
chance whatever of defeating this Reso- 
lution, but he wished to put upon record 
the protest of the Radicals, with whom 
he worked, and to record the precedent 
a justification for moving similar Reso- 
lutions when their time came. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said he thought the Government ought 
to recognize the way in which they 
themselves had brought about the posi- 
tion in which they now stood. In the 
Land Act of 1881 the Tory Party occu- 
pied four nights debating one single 
line, and that the first line. The Tory 
Party, and principally the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
and the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), spent four nights in discuss- 
ing the first line of the first clause of 
the Land Act, although that first clause 
of the Bill dealt simply with the ques- 
tion of free sale, which existed in Ulster 
always and which existed in other parts 
of Ireland. Then, after that, they occu- 
pied nine nights in debating the clause. 
What was their position now? It was 
said that wearisome and very dry 
debates had taken place on the Bill. He 
did not deny it for one moment; but 
surely if they took the Bill and stuffed 
it and choked it with all kinds of ob- 
noxious provisions, they made it neces- 
sary to take up time in discussing it. 
Nothing was easier than for the Govern- 
ment to get up a cry of obstruction 
against the Irish Members. The Go- 
vernment had in London in the news- 
papers the materials for getting up an 
artificial ery of obstruction, and though 
that House was supposed to be the 
highest Court of the Realm, and an in- 
ternational issue was at stuke, Ireland v. 
England, there was contempt of Court 
with regard to the proceedings of that 
House on the part of those who were 
appointed to write on the subject. The 
Representatives of the people could be 
abused, attacked, and defamed, their 
speeches were misreported, and their 
conduct twisted and distorted, whereas 
if he had an action for twopence half- 
penny in Westminster or the Royal 
Courts of Justice in the Strand against 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite for 
goods sold and delivered, and any news- 
paper in the kingdom ventured to com- 
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ment on that case while under discussion, 
he could have that newspaper up for 
contempt of Court. Yet those news- 
papers in dealing with that highest 
Court of the Realm and in dealing with 
litigants—international litigants who 
came before that House pleading their 
cause before the people of Englaud— 
every newspaper inthe Kingdom thought 
itself at liberty, upon matters which very 
few of them understood, to discuss in the 
most partizan point of view this cry of 
obstruction, which was a purely artificial 
ery, and which could be got up at any 
moment by the Ministerialists in their 
newspapers in London. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury talked about making sacrifices. 
It was easy to make sacrifices at £5,000 
a-year, but they had to make them at 
that side of the House, and not sit silent 
as the right hon.Gentleman. They had 
got to point out the mischiefs and evils 
of the country, and spend their time not 
in the enjoyment of profits and emolu- 
ments, but in the interests of their 
country ; and then because they did it 
the representatives of the capitalist and 
of the landlord party said they were 
actuated by some malignant motive. 
For himself, he had never believed in 
obstruction as a policy, and he did not 
believe in it now. He never could see 
any object in interrupting the Business 
of the House, because what good did it 
do? There was no good whatever, in 
his judgment, in engaging in a policy of 
obstruction, and the only good purpose 
to be served in carrying on a debate was 
that of informing the minds of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, if that was not a 
wholly impossible task, and teaching the 
public outside. As for delaying the 
Bill, for his part he did not attach any 
value to such delay. Whether the Bill 
was to come into operation on the Ist of 
July or the Ist of August, he did not 
think it mattered in the least. The 
opponents of the measure had moved 
Amendments to it, and he had been 
specially attacked by the papers for 
doing so ; and the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
(Colonel King-Harman), who had been 
appointed to his Office because of his 
antagonism to the Irish Members, de- 
scribed them as ‘the scum of the swill 
tub of Ireland.” That was the gentle 
way the Under Secretary had of deserib- 
ing his own countrymen; and in a 
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speech which the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman made he stated that he (Mr. 
T. M. Hoaly) made more speeches than 
anybody else, and that, therefore, he 
and some others were guilty of obstruc- 
tion. He would remind the House that 
while two or three, or four, or five of the 
Irish Members had spoken, all the others 
remained silent, allowing their Col- 
leagues to speak forthem. Would it be 
a reasonable thing if anybody said of the 
First Lord of the ‘Treasury that he made 
more speeches than anybody else? The 
right hon. Gentleman would reply that 
he had to do it; and in the same way, 
if certain Members had been put for- 
ward by other Members, that was the 
action of a party of 86, and not of an 
individual Member. He was speaking 
and taking up a position for 86 others, 
and he was justified in making a series 
of speeches which, if he were only 
making from his 6wn individval point of 
view, he would be entirely unjustified 
in making; so that no argument could 
be drawn from the position taken 
up by the First Lord of the Tre- 
sury, who said if every Member of 
the House made 100 speeches they 
could never get on. That was perfectly 
true, but if individuals on certain 
clauses had moved Amendments which 
had the support of an entire Party, that 
was a sufficient justification of those 
Members who had moved the Amend- 
ments and made speeches. But then 
there was another additional obstruction 
in the House which the right hon. Gen- 
tlemar must see was in the nature of 
thingsinevitable. How could they avoid 
obstruction in a House composed of 670 
Members? They must have obstruc- 
tion in a Legislature which comprised so 
many Members, and which should not 
be composed of more than 200 or 300 
Members. What had been the course 
of the Government in regard to the 
management of affairs in that House? 
When the Ist clause of the Bill was 
under discussion they were met with 
considerable fairness by the Govern- 
ment, and what followed? Why the 36 
lines of the clause were expanded to 113, 
and then the Government, seeing they 
were justifying their opponents by ac- 
cepting their Amendments and were 
giving reasons and grounds for saying 
the draftsmanship of the Bill was as 
bad as their policy, refused to make any 
concessions to fair arguments addressed 
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from that side of the House. That was 
a most unfair and disengenuous way of 
meeting the Members from Ireland, be- 
cause undoubtedly the matters put for- 
ward by them were entitled to con- 
sideration. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, like the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, seemed 
to be able to make only one speech. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
had made one great speech, which was 
to move that the Question be now put, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had made another. Amend- 
ments were moved, and then the right 
hon. Gentleman got up and said—‘‘I see 
nothing in the Amendment which in any 
way makes our Bill clearer or better,” 
and without one single reason in justi- 
fication of his proposal the right hon. 
Gentleman sat down. Intellectual 
barrenness of that kind in rejecting or 
opposing Amendments only led to fric- 
tion and unpleasantness, and he thought 
it would have been much better for the 
Government to have let the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary remain 
away somewhere while the Bill was 
under discussion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman could have been studying Irish 
questions at the Irish Office, and have 
left the defence of the Bill in the hands of 
the Law Officers of the Crown, who were 
abletoreplytothe arguments put forward. 
It was one of the forms of insult the 
Government offered to the House that 
that they should leave the entire con- 
duct of the Bill in the hands of a Gen- 
tleman like the Chief Secretary, who 
absolutely failed to meet any argument, 
when they had a Gentleman like the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Gibson), who was perfectly 
able and willing to meet them in discus- 
sion. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) never saw 
more lamentable ignorance on any sub- 
ject than that displayed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
whose conduct had been one of the 
causes of the delay that had taken place. 
That Rule, as he understood it, was a 
practical repeal of their great provision 
which enabled the right hon. Sntiekem 
the Member for the Sleaford Division 
of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) and the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington to swallow the principle of the 
cloture, and it was a senate justifica- 
tion of the position taken up by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt). 
Those right hon. Gentlemen said the 
simple system of cléture was the only 
real one for the working of the Business 
of the House; but the Government in- 
sisted on the putting into the Rule that 
the veto of the Chair should not be 
withheld, and after one month almost 
from the passing of that Resolution they 
were actually moving a Vote of Censure 
on the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
because he had shown fair play in the 
conduct of the debate. The Chairman 
had given them fair play, and this would 
be remembered by Irish Members after 
the present strife had passed away. No 
doubt the very fact that the Government 
had not been enabled to induce the 
right hon. Gentleman to grant them 
the clause without adequate discussion 
was a proof that the Amendments which 
had been moved were not of a trivial 
character. With regard to the entire 
of the 2nd clause he (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
did not move a single Amendment, 
leaving it entirely to the English and 
Scotch Members. He would not have 
complained of the Government attempt- 
ing to put down the system of Boy- 
cotting if the Government had intro- 
duced some safeguards, such as that of 
appeal to a proper tribunal. The Go- 
vernment, by their present action, had 
given a signal proof that they con- 
sidered the Amendments on the Paper 
of a substantial character; and that 
being so, they might well be content to 
allow that Bill to pass, subject to their 
protest. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he wished it to be put on record 
that the bringing forward of this Mo- 
tion was a further advance in the 
doctrine of closure, and a great advance 
it was. The Government, when the 
question of Procedure was under dis- 
cussion, laid great stress on the autho- 
rity of the Chair as a regulating and 
restraining influence upon the closure. 
The present proposal was, however, an 
admission that they were entirely wrong, 
and it was a complete justification of 
the course which his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) and himself had taken. 
What was the difficulty of the Govern- 
ment in this case He thought that 
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they had said that every Amendment to 
their Bill was frivolous and unnecessary, 
and they had resisted every Amend- 
ment. If they had had the power in 
their own hands they would have used 
the closure, and the Committee on the 
Bill would have been over long ago. 
But they had set up an independent 
Judge, who on several occasions said 
that, in his opinion, some of these 
Amendments were most reasonable, 
and ought to be discussed. It was be- 
cause the Chairman of Committees said 
that that the Government had come for- 
ward with the present Resolution. If 
the Chairman of Committees was of opi- 
nion that these six days would be suffi- 
cient to discuss all reasonable Amend- 
ments, all they need have done would 
be to apply for the closure. But they 
were afraid that the Chairman would 
sav that the Amendments which they 
called frivolous were substantial Amend- 
ments which ought to be discussed. 
Consequently this new Resolution was 
proposed, in order to get rid of the im- 
partial judgment of the Chairman of 
Committees. He had always predicted 
that the moment the majority found in 
the Chair any objections to their pro- 
posals for closure they would never 
tolerate that impartial judgment of 
which they formerly spoke so much, 
and that when such an obstacle was put 
in their way they would sweep it out of 
their path. They had drawn their 
clause in such a form that if there were 
Amendments which they thought ought 
to be in the Bill, they had taken good 
care to prevent their being put. Surely 
that was a closure as complete as any- 
thing that could be desired. He had 
never himself been an enemy of the 
closure. He had been consistent on 
that subject, having always been in 
favour of the closure pure and simple. 
The supporters of the present Govern- 
ment protested against a tyrannical 
majority until they themselves became 
one. They talked now of obstruction. 
Why, they took 20 days to discuss the 
single proposal of the closure some 
years ago. Perhaps the Government 
thought there would always be a Tory 
Party in Office, always supported by 
Liberal Unionists. That was like some 
foolish people who when they had got 
a fine day thought it would never rain. 
But changes came over the political 
atmosphere. The day might come—he 
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ventured to say it would come—in which 
there would be a Liberal Government 
supported by a democratic majority. 
Then they should not be sorry to re- 
member the lengths to which, for pur- 
poses of coercion, the Tory Party would 
earry the principle of closure. It was 
the tendency of these things to develop 
themselves. Conversion was rapid 
and complete. Look at Gentlemen 
opposite. They would never consent 
to the closure except with a three- 
fourths majority. Where were they 
now? They would never consent to 
the closure without every kind of safe- 
guard. All their safeguards were now 
swept away. They must have the im- 
partial judgment of the Chair, and the 
moment they were checked by the im- 
partial judgment of the Chair, they 
closured the Chair, and they put the ex- 
tinguisher on the Chairman of Commit- 
tees. That was the process of conversion. 
In the days of Urgency in 1882 this very 
Rule could not be carried except by a 
majority of 3 to 1, but now the 
Tory Government had set an example 
that they could do this thing by a ma- 
jority of 1. He would paint a picture 
which he was sure would edify the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He sug- 
gested to him a possible future when 
there might be a Liberal Administration 
numbering, say, 340, and there might 
be a Conservative Party of 330. There 
might be some great Constitutional mea- 
sure—perhaps Home Rule—and there 
might be a Minister standing at the 
Table and saying—‘I shall introduce 
to-morrow a Home Rule Bill, and I 
shall accompany it by a declaration that 
the third reading shall be taken this day 
fortnight; the subject has been discussed 
for many years; the Amendments you 
have put down to the measure are 
frivolous; your resistance to it is ob- 
structive; you are standing in the way 
of a great reform ; you are opposing the 
Business of the nation ; it is our duty as 
a majority to assert the rights of the 
nation, and to see that the Home Rule 
Bill is carried in a fortnight.” That 
might happen. And then they should 
have a glorious example! If anybody 
lived to see that day he might learn by 
heart the noble speeches they had heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury that night. A 
Liberal Government might introduce a 
Bill for the Disestabliskment of the 
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Church, and they might reasonably say— 
‘*All that can be said for and against 
this Bill has been said already, and we 
shall take the third reading of it this 
day week.” That was to be the sort of 
progress they were likely to make in the 
democratic transaction of the Business 
of that House. This was really what 
the Conservative Party and the Con- 
servative Government in their insane 
passion for coercion were doing for 
themselves. A Greek sage said that no 
man could be called happy until he was 
dead, and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite ought not to think himself 
happy in seeing how the closure had 
worked until the time of his political 
decease. He thought it right when this 
proposal, which was in absolute contra- 
diction of everything the Tory Party had 
ever said or done, was made, to notice 
their complete conversion to the prin- 
ciple of closure for which the Liberals 
had contended, and the inevitable con- 
sequences to which in the future this 
proposal may lead. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE.- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said: ‘‘When the 
cat’s away the mice will play.” The 
tone in which his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) had addressed the House was 
very different from that of his Leader. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for MidjLothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
at all events, remembered the duty of 
the House to proceed with its Business— 
to clear the road for other legislation. 
But the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken did nothing but taunt those 
who sat on the Government Benches with 
their conversion to the closure. The 
right hon. Gentleman was a great autho- 
rity on the question of conversion. But 
by what process had it been brought about 
that this Resolution had been proposed. 
The right hon. Gentleman threatened 
those who sat on the Government 
Benches with what would happen when 
he was able to bring the democratic 
forces of the country with him. They had 
been engaged 35 days upon this measure, 
and in those proceedings to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded. No 
doubt, it was a most grave and serious 
thing when the Government was 
brought to the necessity of proposing so 
unusual and unprecedented a Resolution, 
and it was regretted by every Member 
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of the House. But it seemed to be looked | not necessary for an Amendment to be 


upon with triumph by the advocates of 
the closure on the opposite Bench, be- 
cause they said that it proved that they 
were right with regard to the closure. 
That was not the principle of those who 
sat on that side of the House, nor of the 
majority of those who sat behind the 
right hon. Gentleman. If he were to poll 
his followers he would see that there 
were two-thirds who regretted that it 
was necessary to propose this Resolution. 
The country, however, sympathized with 
the Government, and looked upon their 
proceedings as absolutely necessary ; 
and the country would know with whom 
lay the responsibility for the necessity 
of that action. Just as the Government 
would not propose a Resolution of that 
kind unless they knew that the moment 
had arrived when public opinion would 
justify their action, so they felt con- 
vinced that in the future, when the time 
came for his right hon. Friend to com- 
mand his democratic forces, that they 
would not be able to abuse the closure 
in the manner which he had described 
in the comic sketches with which he had 
just favoured the House. His right hon. 
Friend had amused the House, as he 
always did. But he would not delude 
the country, which he was seldom able to 
do. His right hon. Friend was naturally 
in good spirits, because he was aware 
that he would soon be relieved of watch- 
ing this Bill, and supporting Amend- 
ments which he knew not to be worthy 
of attention. He made due allowance 
for the comic sketches indulged in by 
his right hon. Friend, and no one 
would be terrified by the picture he had 
drawn of the closure being used to put 
down legitimate discussion, and to pro- 
mote legislation of the kind he referred 
to. The Government disliked the neces- 
sity of proposing so drastic a measure 
as this. His right hon. Friend had said 
that the Chairman had not applied the 
closure enough to satisfy the Govern- 
ment, and that the Government had 
treated every Amendment as frivolous. 
It was absurd of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to make such a charge against the 
Government, for there were many occa- 
sions on which they had admitted the 
justice of prolonged discussion upon im- 
portant clauses, and there had been no 
attempt to cut it short. His right hon. 
Friend said that the course now adopted 
was a proof that closure with the check 
of the Chair was a failure. But it was 
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frivolous in order to take up time; and if 
the House were to follow the precedent 
of the proceedings in Committee upon 
this Bill, and the multiplication of 
Amendments were to go on, they would 
never get any legislation at all. The 
Leader of the Irish Party, and the 
Lieutenants of the Party opposite, had 
been unable to induce their followers to 
moderate the length of their Amend- 
ments and speeches, which were not ne- 
cessarily frivolous, but which threatened 
to go on ad infinitum. If Her Majesty’s 
Opposition were determined to put 
Amendments ad infinitum, they would 
block all legislation in that House. Such 
a course had been applied in the case 
of this Bill, and it had rendered necessary 
the proposal before the House. He (Mr. 
Goschen) had risen to protest against 
the contention that in taking their pre- 
sent course the Government had set a 
precedent which would justify pro- 
ceedings such as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had suggested. The Govern- 
ment felt that the moment had come 
when it was absolutely necessary to 
pass such Bills as the Coal Mines 
Regulation Bill—to which the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) had re- 
ferred—and the other legislation which 
the Government felt bound to undertake; 
and it was of far more importance to get 
one of those measures passed than to 
have discussion on Amendments which, 
if not absolutely frivolous, were trivial, 
and could not be put in competition 
with legislation of that important cha- 
racter. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he was not at all sur- 
prised at the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen) that the Members 
of the Party to which he belonged had 
brought forward this proposal with 
regret and humiliation. It was very 
easy to see the feelings with which the 
Tory Party regarded this proposal. He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had been an ob- 
server in the House for a great many 
years, and he should say that he never 
saw the Tory Party in such profound 
depths of despondency as when the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) was 
making his proposal, and he should con- 
fess that the right hon. Gentleman gave 
cause to his followers to be despondent 
owing to the nature of his speech in 
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matter or manner, for a more weak or 
shuffling speech he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
had never heard in favour of such a 
momentous and important proposal. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had admitted 
that the Business of the House was 
paralyzed, and yet he was prepared to 
maintain against all odds the compe- 
tency of the House to deal with all mat- 
ters affecting every country in the Em- 
pire. Thestatement oftheright hon. Gen- 
tleman that thedirectionsof theright hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
been ignored by their followers was en- 
tirely inaccurate. The hon. Member for 
Cork came down to the House on Tues- 
day and backed up the very sensible 
advice given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby, that they 
should concentrate their attention on a 
certain number of Amendments and drop 
other Amendments which they did not 
regard as of equal substance and im- 
portance. And whathappened? There 
were about 60 Amendments that night 
on the Paper, and his hon. Friends who 
were sponsors for these Amendments 
drew their pens through three-fourths of 
them. Even the discussion on Wednes- 
day over the preamble in the 4th 
clause was carried on in a reasonable 
spirit, and was concluded without the 
application of the closure. In face of 
that fact he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was making 
tvo large a presumption on the gulla- 
bility of his supporters in the country 
when he said that the advice of the 
right hon. Member for Derby and the 
hon. Member for Cork had been re- 
jected by their followers. He was not 
surprised at the sensitiveness with which 
the right hon. Gentlemen the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer received the allusion made to 
their action towards the Chairman of 
Committees. It would not be good 
taste to praise any more than blame the 
decision of any Presiding Officer of the 
House; but he should say that, by his 
conduct in connection with the Closure 
Motions that had been proposed from 
time to time by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Chairman of Committees 
had greatly increased the respect and 
confidence of every section of the House, 
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strength, and dignity in theChair. The 
Chairman of Committees more than once 
found it necessary to accept the proposals 
of the First Lord of the Treasury for cur- 
tailing debates and rejecting Amend- 
ments placed by Members: of the Irish 
Party on the Paper; yet there was not a 
single one of the Irish Party who blamed 
the Chairman for so doing, or who did not 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
was acting honestly in what he believed 
to be his duty in the matter. The hon. 
Gentleman had on several occasions 
thought it right to refuse to accede to 
the demand of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. This had displeased the 
Treasury Bench. A Chairman that was 
good enough for the Irish Party was 
not good enough for the Tory Party, 
and it was impossible not to help feeling 
that the present Motion was the direct 
consequence of the discovery which the 
Government had made that they had in 
the Chair an independent and not a ser- 
vile President. That was his charge, 
and he made it plain and unmistakable. 
The difference between the Cloture Rule 
now proposed by the Government and 
the Cléture Rule already in existence 
was that by the former the Chairman of 
Committees was deprived of all the 
power which he possessed under the 
latter Rule of protecting substantial 
Amendments from the cléture. The 
Government lived, as it were, from hand 
to mouth. They did not know in the 
morning what they were going to pro- 
pose in the evening. They opened the 
Session with the declaration that the in- 
tervention of the Chair in connection 
with the application of the cloture was 
absolutely necessary, and that such in- 
tervention afforded a complete safe- 
guard for the protection of minorities. 
That declaration was made but a few 
weeks ago; yet the Government already 
wished to get rid of the very safeguard 
which formed an integral part of their 
original proposal. Those right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench who 
talked about obstruction ought to bear 
in mind the history of some of the 
most prominent Members of the Tory 
Party. Why, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had gained such 
political eminence as he enjoyed by act- 
ing as an arch-obstructor, and the Pre- 
decessor of the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) had brought the art of 
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obstruction up to a pitch of develop- 
ment never reached previously. When, 
therefore, the Government charged oppo- 
nents with obstruction, he was reminded 
of the pot calling the kettle black. The 
Government had no precedent for their 
action ; but they had established a pre- 
cedent which would have the most im- 
aon consequences—a Home Rule 

ill would be proposed a great deal 
sooner than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pected. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) ven- 
tured to say that if an appeal were now 
made to the country, a Home Rule Bill 
would be introduced in six weeks’ time. 
It might be, when that Bill was intro- 
duced, and when the Lords of the Trea- 
sury were opposing it—as they had op- 
posed the Land Bill of 1881—that it 
would be necessary to have a precedent 
from a Conservative Government for 
gagging inconvenient opposition. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, he could not look at the Treasury 
Bench without thinking of the words of 
a song of the guod old days gone away. 
It appeared a farce to him to hear the 
Government denouncing obstruction, 
having regard to the fact that there were 
sitting on the Treasury Bench more than 
one hon. Gentleman who had mainly 
gained distinction by obstruction. He 
was one of those who had learned the 
art of obstruction from the Treasury 
Bench. When the Cloture Rules were 
introduced by the Liberal Government, 
he assisted the present Members of the 
Treasury Bench in obstructing these 
Rules night after night, and one of his 
most able instructors and allies was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). 
It was from that right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues that he learned ob- 
struction—it was in their company he 
proceeded in his bad habits. The pre- 
sent cry’ of obstruction was got up by 
the Government as a veil in which to 
hide their real policy. The closure 
enabled the Government to wipe out 
frivolous Amendments, and that ought 
to be -sufficient for all legitimate pur- 
poses. But it appeared that the Govern- 
ment were dissatisfied with the action of 
the Chairman in protecting the rights of 
minorities and securing discussion for 
really important Amendments. For his 
own part, he did not care whether the 
Motion was passed or not—the further 
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the Government went the better for the 
Opposition—the more the Tory Party 
endeavoured to put down freedom of 
discussion in the House, the worse it 
would be for them in time to come, and 
looking forward to the period when the 
Tory Party would be in Opposition, he, 
for one, hailed with delight the Motion 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, the Tory Party were never 
satisfied except when they were endea- 
vouring to rob the people, and especi- 
ally the people of Ireland, of their 
liberty. He was surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) should 
have thought it necessary to tell the 
House he moved this Resolution with 
peculiar feelings of distaste. If he had 
not said so the House would never have 
found it out. He hoped the House and 
the country would take note that the 
Tories revelled in taking away the liber- 
ties, not only of the country, but of that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury was never 
tired of telling of the traditions of that 
House ; but what was the value of those 
traditions unless they secured freedom 
of debate? He should have despised 
the Members for Ireland if they had not 
withstood theinfringement on theirliber- 
ties made by this Bill. They would 
have been unworthy of their position 
had they not done so. He was sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) affecting that right to speak 
on behalf of the democracy. The right 
hon. Gentleman had no right to speak 
on behalf of the democracy, considering 
that his whole life had been spent in 
opposing those in whose name he now 
professed to speak. The right hon, 
Gentleman could not, in fact, obtain the 
support of any popular constituency, 
but had to obtain a seat for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. Speaking after 40 
years’ intercourse with the people of this 
country, he (Mr. Handel Cossham) ven- 
tured to say that they had made up their 
minds against this Coercion Bill, and 
that they would not be slow to express 
that opinion as soon as they could get 
an opportunity. The first day the 
people of England were appealed to 
would be the last of the present Govern- 
ment. He did not believe that the. 
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Liberal Unionists had any idea, when 
they joined the present Government, 
what lengths they would have to go, or 
how fast they would go down hill. 
Indeed, he never heard of anything like 
the pace at which the Government were 
now going down hill since the day when 
the herd of swine rushed down the hiil 
into the sea. The Conservative Mem- 
bers had, in this matter of coercion for 
Ireland, belied their hustings’ pledges. 
He could point out 100 men on the Con- 
servative side who had obtained the sup- 
oy of the electors at the last Election 
y promising to vote against coercion 
for Ireland. What had changed their 
policy? It could not be the prevalence 
of crime in that country, for the amount 
of crime there was less than at the time 
of the last Dissolution. There would 
be an end of this thing ere long. The 
Coercion Bill was kept up simply to ob- 
struct other measures, and when reme- 
dial measures came on for discussion, 
the Government combination would go 
to pieces. Not all the Liberal Unionists 
would be satisfied without some remedial 
legislation, or would be satisfied with 
the political sham that the Coercion Bill 
is. The Government might get this 
Motion passed by the votes of those who 
would not listen to discussion ; but they 
could never carry out the Bill in the face 
of Irish representation and the reports 
of a Free Press. They must expel the 
Irish Members and suppress the reports 
of the Press before they could hope to 
carry out the Bill. Meantime, they 
wasted the time of the House, and in- 
sulted the country by keeping on the 
coercion controversy from day to day. 
What the country required was, to use 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian’s 
(Mr. Gladstone’s) words, measures that 
would make it easier for the people to 
live, strengthening the desire todo right, 
repressing the tendency to do wrong. 
The Bill would not prevent, it would 
create crime, and was so intended. It 
would aid the class of oppressors —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to discuss the Bill on this 
Motion. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM said, he 
begged to apologize. He was only re- 
ferring to the Bill by way of illustration. 
The result of passing this Motion would 
disappoint the expectations of the Go- 
vernment, and teach the country that no 
more incompetent Government than the 
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present ever attempted to conduct the 
affairs of a great nation. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
said, he could not help noticing the 
scanty attendance of Members, particu- 
larly on the Ministerial side, and he 
thought that if a Motion were made for 
the adjournment of the debate it would 
not be unreasonable. The object of the 
Government was to push this matter 
through as hurriedly as possible; but, 
considering that the bulk of hon. Mem- 
bers were to a large extent in the dark 
on this matter, he thought it would be 
more respectful to the House and the 
country that the Government should 
postpone this discussion, instead of 
pressing it forward, until the Amend- 
ments were seen in print. A more 
serious and drastic proposal than that 
of the Government had never been made 
in the whole of their Parliamentary his- 
tory. It opened up a very promising 
prospect for Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment especially. They were told im- 
pliedly that they would not get Home 
Rule, and that the Government would 
shut them up when they liked. The 
Resolution was a proposal to the effect 
that for the first time in the history of 
the British Parliament a bare majority 
should have the right of stifling the 
voice of the minority. He utterly de- 
nied that any obstruction whatever had 
been offered by the Irish Members to 
this Coercion Bill; but they were bound 
in the faithful discharge of their duties 
to place Amendments to every clause on 
the Notice Paper, and to fight them out 
to the bitter end, no matter how dis- 
pleasing it might be either to the 
Speaker or the occupants of the Front 
Ministerial Bench. The effect of the 
Resolution, if passed, would be to make 
Irish Members, if possible, more dis- 
gusted and discontented with this House 
than ever. Its object seemed to be to 
goad the Irish Members to resort to 
some desperate action, and so to enable 
the Tories to hold them up to odium 
before the constituencies as an un-con- 
stitutional Party. He contended that 
the Government in the course which 
they were now taking were doing away 
with the protection afforded by the 
Closure Rule, by which no Motion for 
the closure of debate could be put with- 
out the sanction of the Chair. To hand 
over the Irish Members to a majority 
which were composed of Members who 
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did nothing but enjoy themselves when 
the Irish Members were working hard 
in the House was to add insult to injury. 
The real fact of the matter was this— 
that not satisfied with the majority they 
got, the Tory Party would be content 
with nothing but to see the minority 
sitting mute in the House. They were 
too much for the Tories, as the people 
of England saw, and they accordingly 
determined to gag them. If this sort of 
policy was to be carried out they might 
as well shut up the House of Commons 
at once, and adjourn the whole thing. 
Let the Members of the Tory Party 
enjoy themselves in their country seats 
all over the country, and let the First 
Lord of the Treasury communicate with 
them by telegraph from Downing Street 
when he wanted anything done. There 
was no obstruction whatever, unless the 
Tory Party considered discussion ob- 
struction, or wished to hoodwink the 
people in the country into the belief 
that there was obstruction. He wished 
the Tories joy of their rest when they 
got it. They would get their coercion ; 
but the result of the coercion would be 
to make the people of Ireland more dis- 
satisfied with the clique which governed 
Ireland in Dublin Castle. The proposal 
that by a bare majority of 1 the Tory 
Party should have the power of closing 
debate was so outrageous that he thought 
it would produce general dissatisfaction 
in the country. He believed that the 
result of the passing of the Resolution 
would make them the laughing stock of 
the world. 

Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he believed that the United States 
could not change its Constitution unless 
by a two-thirds majority. The Govern- 
ment proposed to alter the Constitution 
of Ireland by a bare majority, and not 
satisfied with doing that under the ordi- 
nary Rules of the House they wished to 
make a great innovation, He should 
support the Amendment, for he con- 
tended that the Government should be 
satisfied with the progress their Coercion 
Bill had made. No Ministry could ex- 
pect to pass more than one first-class 
measure in a Session, and as the Coercion 
Bill was a measure of first-class import- 
ance, seeing that it affected the Consti- 
tution of Ireland, they ought to be con- 
tent with passing that one important 
Bill and some other smaller measures. 
What the Government wished to do was 
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to make a show of progress, and in that 
they were wise, because if they dealt 
with other questions they would not be 
able to secure the support of the Liberal 
Unionists, who, according to the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham, dif- 
fered from them in 99 cases out of 
100, while they agreed with them 
only on the Irish Question. Had Her 
Majesty’s Government allowed the Bill 
to go on at the rate at which it was pro- 
ceeding, he believed that it would have 
been got through its Committee stage in 
some seven or eight days, as the Com- 
mittee had now disposed of nearly all 
the important points in the measure. 
The Government, however, had been 
forced by their supporters out-of-doors 
to do something, and in the effort to do 
something vigorous the Government had 
brought forward this Motion to deprive 
the Chairman of Committees of his 
power of vetoing their proposals for put- 
ting the closure in force. The Chairman 
of Committees had three or four times 
thought that the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury wanted to go too fast and had re- 
fused to put the closure. Nothing could 
be worse than for the Government to say 
that as the Chairman of Committees aad 
not decided in their favour upon every 
occasion they would take away the 
power from him. That was really what 
the Motion meant. The Government 
had intimated their intention of intro- 
ducing a second Coercion Bill this Ses- 
sion; and, in a Party point of view, 
they were quite right, because by so 
doing they would retain the allegiance 
of their Liberal Unionist Friends, whom, 
beyond all doubt, they would attempt to 
crush out at the next General Election. 
If the Government would drop this Mo- 
tion, and would leave out a great part 
of the remainder of the Bill, with the in- 
tention of re-introducing the omitted 
portions of the measure in the form of a 
new Coercion Bill next autumn, they 
would easily pass the Bill through its 
remaining stages. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, he proposed to consider this ques- 
tion, not from a Party point of view, but 
speaking in the interests of the House 
itself, as one who had had for several 
years the privilege of conducting the 
debates in Committee, and who had 
knowledge of how the Rules of the 
House acted. He made no objection to 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment had taken in drawing attention to 
the fact that the debate in Committee 
on this Bill had ceased to be instructive 
and had become obstructive; but he 
objected to their having made this pro- 
posal by a rude and clumsy machinery 
to effect a wholesale slaughter of Amend- 
ments. He thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government were wrong in attempting 
to make a precedent which might be- 
come exceedingly dangerous to the rights 
of minorities at some future time. How 
did the case present itself to the House 
in 1881, which was the first occasion on 
which obstruction made its force felt? 
The House then determined that it would 
crush obstruction; but how did it pro- 
ceed? It then proceeded in the most 
formal and careful way. It first declared 
that the Business of the House was 
urgent, and at that time nearly all the 
irish Members were suspended. Never- 
theless, a full debate took place, and, 
at the suggession of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, the then Leader of the Conservative 
Party in that House, it was resolved that 
debate should not be put an end to un- 
less there was a two-thirds majority in a 
House of not fewer than 300 Members. 
That right hon. Gentleman then con- 
tended that such a proposal should never 
be made unless the House was practi- 
cally unanimous. Urgency had been 
several times voted by the House in re- 
spect to the Business before it. It was 
voted three times in 1881, and then it 
was not again voted until July 4, 1882. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
on the latter occasion moved that the 
Business should be declared urgent, and 
upon that Business was declared to be 
urgent by 3 to 1 in a House of 300 Mem- 
bers. The Rules with regard to urgency 
never became Standing Orders as a 
whole ; some were adopted into the 
Rules of Debate; butthis one never did 
become a Standing Order. On the first 
occasion, on the 3rd of February, 1881, 
Urgency was declared; but the effective 
Resolution putting an end to debate was 
not moved till the 21st, so that ample 
time and deliberation were given to the 
House. But on this occasion we are 
informed at midnight one night, and the 
Motion is made at 4 o’clock next day. 
The precedent that was now being set 
was deprived of all the safeguards and 
conditions for deliberation that were 
previously observed. The precedent now 
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being established would permit a House 
of 41 Members to pass a Resolution of 
this kind at 24 hours’ Notice. That the 
Resolution gave a week for the discussion 
formed no essential part of the precedent, 
for other precedents could be quoted when 
only a few hous’ discussion were permit- 
ted. It would be a precedent for the pass- 
ing of a Resolution by a majority of 1, 
by which the discussion on any measure, 
however important, could be brought to 
a close at once without debate or Divi- 
sion. They were going further even 
than the Resolution of the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, the 10th of March, and the 4th 
of July, which all made it necessary 
that the Amendments set duwn should 
be voted upon, so that the Government 
might accept some and improve their 
Bill; but by this Resolution all the 
Amendments were to be swept away, 
and they were to vote on the clauses 
without amendment. The Government 
were thus putting it out of its power to 
consider any Amendments which might 
be proposed. The precedent now being 
established would be most dangerous for 
any minority, and particularly for the 
Conservative Party. Assuming the Li- 
beral Party were in a majority, and the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) proposed a Bill for the 
abolition of the House of Lords, under 
this Resolution Notice could be given 
and the Bill be at once put to the vote 
after, perhaps, only 12 hours’ discussion. 
Some day the Conservative Party must 
be in a minority, and this machinery 
would be used by the Party of action in 
a@ manner even more arbitrary than it 
was now being used. It would be far 
better to add to the Resolution that it 
must be voted by a House of 200 or 300. 
It was not even necessary, according to 
this precedent, for the Resolution to be 
proposed by the Leader of the House. 
In his opinion, and speaking in no Party 
sense, the Government were establishing 
a precedent of a most inconvenient and 
dangerous character. He did not say 
that seven days were not sufficient to 
allow for the discussion of the remain- 
ing clauses of the Bill; but he should 
vote against the Resolution, on the 
ground that, from the manner of its in- 
troduction and the absence of safeguards 
in it, it formed a most dangerous pre- 
cedent for the future conduct of the 
Business of the House. No Motion for 
Urgency ought ever to be proposed to 
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the House without the clearest necessity. 
The Government consider that 15 days’ 
debate in Committee on a Bill affecting 
the liberties of the whole Irish people 
are excessive and justify repression. But 
the Conservatives occupied 22 days in 
Committee in opposing the abolition of 
flogging in the Army in 1879. They 
occupied 39 days of 1880 in Committee 
on the Irish Land Bill, and yet they 
deem 15 days utterly intolerable when a 
nation struggles against coercive legis- 
lation which curtails the liberties of the 
people. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done. 
gal, E.) said, it was a matter worthy of 
distinct notice that notwithstanding so 
weighty a speech as that which they had 
just heard from so weighty an authority 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair), who 
had filled for years the distinguished 
Office of Chairman of Committees, no 
Member of the Government had risen 
to reply. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment in this matter was of a piece with 
their attitude for some weeks past. 
They sat in silence before them, using 
their mechanical majority from time to 
time to meet the arguments against the 
Bill. This Resolution was a consequence 
of the evil course which the House had 
adopted on previous occasions. From 
the day that the first Urgency Resolu- 
tion was adopted the House was placed 
on an inclined plane, and its course had 
been uniformly downward. Whether 
they had yet reached the lowest point 
was a matter of opinion, though he did 
not think they had. Another point 
which would have struck anyone who 
considered the matter was that, startling 
as was the proposition, the Government 
had been absolutely unable to adduce 
a single precedent from the long history 
of Parliamentary procedure for the 
course they were now pursuing. ‘The 
previous Resolutions of this kind had 
been passed under circumstances entirely 
different and with safeguards which this 
altogether lacked. There was no in- 
stance before of any such proposal as 
this for definitely bringing the discus- 
sion in Committee to a close at a certain 
fixed date. This proposal was entirely 


unprecedented in its character, and was 
entirely foreign and strange to the 
whole spirit and history of the House. 
It was a departure from the best tradi- 
tions of the House, and it did appear 
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that this ‘‘ Mother of Parliaments,” as 
it was fondly called, was likely to see a 
degradation far more serious than had 
yet been experienced by any legislative 
Assembly in the world. It was said that 
this proposal had become necessary be- 
cause the advice and suggestions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) and of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
had not been followed. But he traversed 
the statement that such advice had not 
been followed. In a single night Clause 
3 was passed in its entirety, and the 
fourth clause was passed after two sit- 
tings of the House, one of which was a 
short Wednesday sitting. The House 
already possessed abundant means of 
bringing irrelevant discussion to an end 
—the closure afforded an ample safe- 
guard against undue prolixity of debate. 
What was the nature of the Bill to 
carry which this Motion had been 
brought in? It was not an ordinary 
Bill dealing with property rights or 
local interests—it was a Bill which 
affected the liberties of the subjects of 
one entire division of the United King- 
dom, and if there was any Bill to dis- 
euss which the fullest possible liberty 
should be allowed to the Representatives 
of the people to be affected by it, it was 
this Bill, and yet it was in respect toa 
Bill of this important kind that the 
mouths of the people’s Representatives 
were to be closed without any answer 
being given to their arguments. The 
Government seemed to drive the only 
vestige of protection left to minorities 
from its last resting place in the hands 
of the Chairman of Committees. Why 
not dispense with all the subsequent 
stages of a Bill after its introduction, 
and when read send it up immediately 
to the House of Lords? It would bea 
more honest policy than the present 
policy of the Government. The Go- 
vernment took the action to remove the 
difficulty in the way of getting the Bill 
through in the only one stage in which 
they had any difficulty to contend with 
—that was to the Committee stage—be- 
cause the suggestion they made for put- 
ting the Question was not always suc- 
cessful, and because the First Lord of 
the Treasury found that his own posi- 
tion was becoming shaken and dis- 
credited, owing to the repeated rebuffs 
which the Chairman of Committees in 
the discharge of his duty and in his 
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capacity of guardian of the rights of 
minorities, had found it necessary to ad- 
minister when the right hon. Gentle- 
man attempted to closure substantial 
Amendments. In the case of the altera- 
tions effected in Clause 1, it was idle to 
say that the discussions in Committee 
had been obstructive. The proposal of 
the Government would have the effect 
of making the remaining proceedings 
in Committee a hollow mockery, and he 
should have been glad if it had been re- 
solved by the opponents of the Bill to 
take no further part in them. The Bill 
would, no doubt, be passed, but it would 
retain the stain of irregularity. Nemesis 
would come sooner or later, and those 
who now heedlessly, thoughtlessly, and 
truculently threw aside the principles 
and traditions of an illustrious Assembly 
like this, would inevitably rue the con- 
sequences of their own folly. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, he had listened to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair) with great 
pleasure, and he was surprised that no 
one had risen on the Treasury Bench to 
reply to it. The House had become 
accustomed to startling novel proposi- 
tions made by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) in his blandest 
manner; but no proposition during the 
Session was so startling as that made 
this evening. The justification for this 
extraordinary proposal was wrapped up 
in the word ‘“ obstruction,” which had 
an effect on the Government similar to 
the red flag on the bull. The right hon. 
Gentleman could hardly have remem- 
bered the definition of that term ac- 
cepted during the discussion of the Pro- 
cedure Rules proposed by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), in 1882 or he would 
not have used the word as he had. That 
right hon. Gentleman defined ‘‘ ob- 
struction”’ as the attempt on the part of 
a small minority to resist the view of a 
Parliamentary majority otherwise than 
by argument. He expressly declared 
that reiterated pressure of argument 
was not obstruction. ‘I'ried by that 
standard the proceedings on the Crimes 
Bill could not fairly be described as 
obstruction. There was some little lack 
of historical knowledge in regard to 
proceedings in times gone by, and the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 


was able to correct some errors into 
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which the Leader of the House fell in 
referring to discussion on the Land Bill. 
Let each Member of the House consider 
the Bill as applicable to his own consti- 
tuency, and he would take a different 
view from that held by the Government. 
Let him fancy, in his own constituency, 
this terrible engine for the suppression 
of free speech, the infringement of the 
freedom of the Press, the suppression of 
the right of meeting, and the suspension 
of liberty. Let him suppose this Bill at 
work suspending all rights of Constitu- 
tional agitation, and he would come to 
the view that Irish Members represent- 
ing five-sixths of the country would have 
failed in their duty to their constituents 
if they had not offered the most stren- 
uous opposition in their power to the 
passing of the measure. Considering, 
too, the mode in which the Bill was 
drafted, the manner in which it was 
conducted, the hours wasted through 
the Government failing to make con- 
cessions until the last moment after 
long discussion, the charge of ob- 
struction could not fairly be applied. 
Hon. Members who absented them- 
selves throughout the evening and 
returned at 11 o’clock or at mid- 
night, and who failed thereby to grasp 
the point at issue, might consider the 
discussions wearisome; indeed, it was 
admitted that unless they followed the 
arguments closely the details of the Bill 
were wearisome; but a suspicion had 
gained strength in his mind that the 
dislike shown to a prolonged discussion 
had another cause, that the arguments 
against the Bill were more cogent than 
the Government were disposed to admit. 
He remembered that on one evening 
six Queen’s Counsel rose one after the 
other and forcibly criticized a portion of 
the Bill, and he particularly noticed the 
growing sense of impatienc® after this 
fire of criticism. The Prime Minister 
spoke of remembering the time when a 
Coercion Bill introduced into the House 
in the morning passed at night. Possibly 
the Leader of the House looked back 
with envy on that time; but the time 
had happily gone by for ever when they 
could pass such measures with such 
rapidity through the House of Commons, 
He had said the proposition was of a 
startling nature, and, personally, he felt 
some sympathy for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as he painfully struggled to find 
some precedent for his action. He fell 
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into inaccuracies, and almost apologized 
for not having the details of his story 
more correctly. It was hardly necessary 
to cast about for a precedent. The 
Tory democracy was largely influenced 
by novelty. It was the very essence of 
its creed, which seemed saturated with 
a passion for novel proposals. What 
they had been debating that evening 
was but a new form of the Ist New 
Rule of Procedure. The Closure Rule 
had already become rusty and blunt in 
its operation, and more than once it had 
pierced the hand of him who tried to 
use it, and so it was thought necessary 
to forge a new weapon, He had a 
rooted aversion to the Closure Rule, 
and its operation had already abun- 
dantly justified the prognostications of 
the right hon, Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
and was simply an inclined plane down 
which the House was rapidly slipping. 
The Leader of the House held the 
Motion necessary to uphold the honour 
and dignity of the House; but, with 
the honour and dignity of the House as 
much at heart as any on the other side, 
he maintained that the preservation of 
the dignity of the House rested upon 
respect for the traditions of the past and 
the right of freedom of speech in debate. 
In the year 1864 some striking words 
had been used in that House by a very 
eminent man, which he would venture 
to quote. Mr. Disraeli then said— 
“What makes the House of Commons in- 
fluential in contradistinction to the popular 
Assemblies of other countries is this — that 
when there is any great question of difficulty 
the country feels that we are solving it, not 
merely by the present thought and existing 
intelligence of the Members of the House, but 
that we come to its consideration fortified by 
precedent, and bringing to bear upon it the 
accumulated wisdom of the eminent men who 
have preceded us.” 
The Leader of the House had upon 
this occasion been absolutely unable 
to find any precedent for the course 
he had adopted, and he agreed with 
the right Sen. Member for Leeds 
(Sir Lyon Playfair) that the most im- 
portant aspect of this Motion was its 
relation to the procedure of the House 
of Commons. Nothing could be more 
dangerous in its effect on that Assembly 
than to deprive hon. Members of the 
opportunity of criticizing proposals made 
to them on the character and conduct of 
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each other. If they smothered discussion, 
then they would drive all serious dis- 
cussions to public platforms, and that 
would be very deplorable for this reason, 
that when Members were there face to 
face with each other, their language had 
a character of moderation which was not 
always found on public platforms. If 
discussion was driven to public plat- 
forms, they would have utterances of a 
very different kind. It was for this 
reason mainly, on account of its effect 
on the proceedings of that House, and 
its absolute defiance of all the tradi- 
tions of that Assembly, that he should 
unhesitatingly record his vote against 
the proposition of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, © 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
as one who had taken a small part in 
opposing the Coercion Bill, he did not 
regret that the opportunity to continue 
that opposition had been removed in the 
way proposed by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, because it was not inappro- 
priate that on a Bill intended to stifle 
the liberties of the Irish people, the Go- 
vernment should commence by stifling 
discussion in that House. The Govern- 
ment appeared to have come to the con- 
clusion that they had made at least a 
tactical mistake in yielding to the Irish 
Members as they had done on the Ist 
clause, and were determined to ignore 
all Amendments on the subsequent 
clauses, and if that were so it was a 
great deal more creditable to them that 
they should carry the Bill in the man- 
ner provided by the Motion before the 
House rather than by continuing to 
meet the Amendments to it in an un- 
as, spirit of unreasonable 
opposition. He had endeavoured to 
find a precedent for the action of the 
Government, and he believed he had 
found an historical precedent for it. 
One of the Kings of France, whose name 
he forgot, was exceedingly fond of 
entering into metaphysical discussions 
with his courtiers. The latter, however, 
soon found out that when the Monarch 
was worsted in an argument he took to 
kicking their shins, and he (Mr. Mau- 
rice Healy) could not compare the 
action of theGovernment on that Bill to 
anything more than the action of that 
Royal personage. The Government were 
unable to give any reply to the Amend- 
ments proposed, and accordingly they 
had discovered that device for stifling 
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all legitimate discussion. With respect 
to the charge of obstruction, he would 
point out how absurd were the argu- 
ments of the Tories, who themselves in 
the case of the Land Act and also the 
Crimes Act, and the Rules of the Go- 
vernment, occupied more time in their 
opposition of those measures than the 
Irish Members had done in the case of 
a Bill which was to deprive the Irish 
people of their liberties, and which was, 
moreover, a Bill which was to continue 
for ever. He would challenge any fair 
and impartial man to take the Ist 
clause, as amended, in his hand and, 
comparing it with the clause as origi- 
nally introduced, to say whether the 
attitude of the Irish Members had not 
been simply justified by the results 
which had been attained. The pro- 
posal of the Government amounted to a 
virtual impeachment of the Chairman of 
Committees, who had acted with im- 
partiality. It was an appeal from know- 
ledge to ignorance—it was an appeal 
from the Chairman of Committees tothe 
unreasonable ferocity of hon. Members 
opposite. It was a most unfair and un- 
worthy thing, when dealing with a small 
minority in that House who were fight- 
ing for what they considered the cause 
of their country in the face of great odds, 
that the Government should invent this 
exceptional proceeding to get rid of the 
sanction of the Chairman of Committees 
which they insisted on when they were 
devising a Rule which might be used 
against themselves. 

Mr. W. H.,. SMITH rose in his 
place and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put accordingly, ‘“‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 284 ; Noes 
167: Majority 117.—(Div. List, No. 
214.) 


Question put, ‘‘That the words ‘at 
Ten o’clock p.m.’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 301 ; Noes 
181: Majority 120.—(Div. List, No. 
215.) 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I am 
afraid I shall be compelled to ask the 
attention of the House for some time. 
Although I understand certain festivities 
are to take place to-morrow, I am sure 
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that even Tory Members of the House 
and their Friends who sit upon this side 
of the House will admit that I am en- 
titled to believe that the liberties of the 
Irish people, which we are sent here to 
defend, are in our eyes at least of more 
value than any proceedings which may 
take place at Portsmouth to-morrow. I 
intend to end by moving an Amendment 
to the Motion of the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith); but before 
I do so, I desire to make the frank ad- 
mission that not only have the English 
people a right to be satisfied with the 
progress of Business in this House during 
the last four or five months, but that we 
also have a right to be satisfied with it. 
We have a right to be satisfied with it 
when we recollect the pledges and pro- 
fessions by which not only Gentlemen 
who sit opposite came into power, but 
by which some Gentlemen sitting on this 
side of the House, and sailing under cer- 
tain colours, obtained the confidence of 
the electors. It is patent to everyone 
that the electors would never have 
thought of reposing confidence in the 
so-called Liberal Unionists had they at 
the time of the Election advocated the 
policy they are now advocating. When 
the House met in January, a vast pro- 
gramme of reform was laid before it, and 
we know what has become of that pro- 
gramme. The promised reforms have 
melted away ; and now the House is asked 
to express its regret that the crop of 
coercion has not ripened sufficiently fast 
to suit the allies of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who, as long as he clings to 
power, are his masters, but who, when 
once he and his Party are driven from 
power, will become his abject slaves. I 
desire to refer for a very few moments to 
the delay which has occurred, and to the 
reasons which have led to that delay. 
There are several reasons for the delay. 
I do not intend to allude to the previous 
debates upon a Rule, which, after ob- 
taining it by a waste of very nearly a 
month of the time of this House, is now 
declared by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to be practically unworkable ; but, 
Sir, I desire to allude specifically to the 
length of the debates on the Crimes Bill 
for which the Government are now seek- 
ing to get Urgency. I may remind the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) that the precedents of other Coer- 
cion Bills cannot be fairly appealed to 
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on this occasion. This Coercion Bill has 
been marked by several distinguishing 
features—not only by its permanency, 
which is undoubted, but by the new 
crimes which it is proposed to create, and 
by the political character of the repres- 
sion which it proposes to apply to the 
National League, a body which has kept 
the tenantry of Ireland from despair. 
This Coercion Bill is particularly dis- 
tinguished from its predecessors by the 
fact that it is the product of a combina- 
tion of Tories on the one hand and dis- 
credited and ruined men on the other. 
There is another cause which has led to 
the prolongation of the debates in Com- 
mittee on this Bill, and it is this—that 
our arguments and appeals, no matter 
how reasonably and moderately made, 
have been usually addressed to empty 
Benches, and met by the Government 
with a persistent non possumus. I also 
wish to allude very shortly to a remark- 
able speech made a few days ago by the 
Earl of Derby, a gentleman who is no 
particular friend of ours. The House 
will recollect that in that speech the 
noble Lord said we are fighting for the 
liberties of our nation, and, therefore, 
he counselled that moderation on the 
part of the Government towards us 
which, I regret, they do not now seem 
disposed to exercise. What is our posi- 
tion? We are resisting the permanent 
degradation of Ireland. This is not a 
Bill which is to remain law for 18 months 
or two years, but it is a Bill which will 
permanently destroy our rights and 
liberties. We conceive we have, there- 
fore, great right to discussion—that free- 
dom of debate should be more carefully 
preserved to us than if this were a mere 
temporary measure. Under certain 
clauses of the Bill almost despotic 
power is to be vested in the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, or his deputy 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. Under 
this Bill power is to be granted to 
these Gentlemen to declare any per- 
son who stands on a platform and de- 
fends the cause of his constituents, to be 
a criminal, and to send him not only be- 
fore two Resident Magistrates, but also 
to make him subject to the infamous 
Whiteboy Code of Acts, which has been 
nominally dropped, but which, under 
the 7th clause of this Bill, will un- 
doubtedly be brought into operation. 
This Bill destroys the right of public 
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meeting, and it is aimed at the destruc- 
tion of combinations on the part of the 
tenants to defend their property and 
their miserable huts and cabins. Under 
sich circumstances it seems to be our 
duty to protest against the high-handed 
course the House is now asked to adopt. 
Now I ask what remedy does the Go- 
vernment propose for this loss of time 
they seem so seriously to regret. They 
propose by this Motion to give us four 
and a-half days to debate the remaining 
clauses-of the Bill. They propose to do 
this under a Rule which entitles the 
Member in charge of the Bill to move 
to report Progress at any hour he likes, 
and which does not bind that Member 
to bring on the Bill for discussion until 
Friday next, if it so pleases him. We 
have not got absolutely the right to four 
and a-half days’ discussion, but to such 
portion of that time as the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill may 
choose to giveus. May I also point out 
that in addition this Motion, if carried, 
would deprive us of the protection of the 
Chair, a protection which was forced 
upon us by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury himself 
not very long ago. Let me draw the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
when the right hon. Gentleman insisted 
that the Chair should exercise its right 
of veto, he made that very fact an argu- 
ment for obtaining closure by a bare 
majority, an enactment which he would 
never have succeeded in getting except 
for the veto of the Chair. I desire to 
glance very briefly at the conduct of the 
Gentlemen who now propose extreme 
measures, when they were defending 
what they considered to be an invasion 
of class privileges. This Bill has been 
under discussion in Committee for 15 
days, 66 Divisions have been taken on 
Amendments, and Amendment after 
Amendmert has been dropped without 
Division in order that the Party which 
is now in power should not be able to go 
to the country saying we have ob- 
structed the passing of the measure. 
Fourteen times has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
moved the closure, and on many occa- 
sions the closure was moved by him 
when we were quite ready to take a 
Division on the Main Question. Sir, I 
have calculated that, removing from the 
time occupied in Committee the time 
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occupied in Divisions, we have had 
about 85 hours’ discussion in Committee 
on this Bill. We have passed four very 
long and momentous clauses. What 
was the position of the Tory Party when 
they were in Opposition in 1882? On 72 
lines of Rules and Procedure they occu- 
pied 30 days, and took 56 Divisions. On 
the matter of the Procedure of this 
House, a matter which it is always in the 
power of this House by a single Motion 
to alter, they thought it their duty to 
waste 30 days of the time of the House, 
and to take 56 Divisions. Now I ask 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, before they vote for the passing 
of this Rule in its present form, to re- 
collect what questions we have to discuss. 
Let me mention some of the more impor- 
tant ones. In the first place, it is pro- 
posed that the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land should have power to proclaim 
counties by the advice of the Irish Privy 
Council, the Irish Privy Council being a 
body, the extent of whose powers we 
ought to object to in the strongest pos- 
sible manner. In the four and a-half 
days to be given up to us, we shall have 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
fact that this power of proclaiming coun- 
ties may be exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland for whatever pur- 
pose he likes. We shall have to draw 
the attention of the Committee to the 
suppression of public meetings which, 
under the 6th and 7th clauses of the 
Bill, it will be in the power of the 
Chief Secretary to insure; we shall have 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that the whole code of White- 
boy Acts as to public meetings and the 
suppression of combinations will be im- 
ported by the 7th clause into this Bill, 
and that the suggestion that these 
powers shall be subjected to the con- 
trol of Parliament is the merest farce. 
Now, there are other clauses in the Bill 
equally important. I find further on in 
this Bill that it will deprive the Irish 
people of the right of bearing arms, and 
that it will provide for search warrants 
directed against whole localities. The 
method of constructing special juries 
will require the greatest and keenest 
discussion, having regard to the fact 
that you have already taken power to 
try Nationalists by special juries after 
change of venue. Furthermore, I may 
draw attention to the period and method 


of punishment prescribed by the Bill. 
t 


Hr. Chance 
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In the small space of time allotted to us 
we shall have to discuss the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the Carnarvon District (Mr. 
Swetenham), whose idea of political 
liberty is to be discovered by his Amend- 
ment, which prescribes that the Judge 
shall be entitled to award 150 strokes 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails to anyone con- 
victed under the Act. Then I see that 
Members of the Party opposite have 
Amendments dealing with the constitu- 
tion of the Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion, which Amendments, I presume, 
will receive somewhat greater considera- 
tion than any Amendments we could 
propose. There are powers given to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
make rules as to the witnesses and 
prisoners’ expenses, to make rules as 
to the whole course of procedure, rules 
which may bear most oppressively 
upon prisoners, and upon those who 
have to differ politically with the ad- 
ministration of the Act. Now, Sir, I 
do not desire to weary the House by 
any further observations; I think it is 
perfectly clear to any person in this 
House of independent mind that these 
questions could not possibly receive 
even a shade of discussion in the few 
hours—32 hours at most—which are to 
be awarded to us under this Motion, If 
Parliament is to degrade itself for the 
purpose of degrading the Irish people, 
let us at least have some time to consider 
the matter. I warn the First Lord of 
the Treasury and his Colleagues that a 
Bill passed by the discreditable methods 
now proposed cannot possibly obtain 
the slightest respect from any free or 
independent people, and I therefore 

ropose to leave out ‘‘ the 17th day of 

une”’ for the purpose of inserting ‘‘the 
24th day of June,” in order that we 
should have at least seven or eight Par- 
liamentary days to deal with these mat- 
ters of high importance, not only to us, 
but to the credit of Parliament, whose 
credit for fair play is at stake. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“17th” and insert “ 24th.” — (Jf. 
Chance.) 

Question proposed, “That ‘17th’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened very carefully to the observa- 
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tions which have fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chance), and which 
have been founded principally upon the 
contention that the five days which will 
elapse between this and the 17th June 
are insufficient for the discussion of the 
remaining clauses of this Bill. That, 
Sir, was not the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Leeds 
(Sir Lyon Playfair), who, with the great 
experience he brings to bear upon dis- 
cussions in this House, thinks that five 
days are sufficient for the discussion of 
this Bill. And I am within the recol- 
lection of the House when I say that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
expressed a view which was very similar 
in character although not precisely the 
same as that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. There are undoubtedly two or 
three questions of considerable im- 
portance to be considered by the Com- 
mittee when it returns on Monday to 
the consideration of the Bill; but there 
must be a limit to the period which can 
be given to the consideration of these 
questions, however important, and 
having regard to the fact that these 
questions have been debated on the first 
reading of the Bill, on the second reading, 
and on the Motion, that you, Sir, do 
leave the Chair—having regard to the 
fact that the whole matter within the 
Bill has been debated over and over 
again, it does not seem to me that the 
Government are seeking too much from 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
when they seek to put a limit to the dis- 
cussion on these questions of five days 
more, especially when there must be 
another stage on which discussion can 
be taken ; the stage of Report when 
you, Sir, will be in the Chair. I am 
lothe to appear to insist too strongly upon 
the Resolution I have submitted to the 
House, but after having given the fullest 
possible consideration to the question, 
after having weighed the importance of 
all questions which can be submitted to 
the House, I have come to the con- 
clusion, with the assistance of those 
who are able to give an opinion on the 
subject, that five full days are at least 
ample for the consideration of any 
questions which can be raised upon the 
remaining clauses. Under these circum- 
stances, I must oppose the Amendment 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chance) 
has proposed, 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I must say the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury does 
himself great injustice in not making 
longer speeches in the House. He al- 
ways imports very great sincerity into 
everything he says; indeed, I feel per- 
suaded that the right hon. Gentleman 
brings full conviction to bear upon any 
remarks he has to make. But, Sir, 
allow me to say that I do think the right 
hon. Gentleman is entirely mistaken in 
the position he assumes when he says 
that five full days are sufficient for the 
consideration of the remaining clauses 
of this Bill. Why are not five minutes 
sufficient? If her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment take up the position that an end 
can be put to debate, why give us five 
days? They mean to accept no Amend- 
ment, and therefore, why not put the 
closure on at once? Why five days? 
That is the absurdity of their position. 
Why do not they take the advice of the 
gentlemen who write for Zhe Times? 
These gentlemen have no conscience— 
why not take their advice ? You appear 
to imagine that there is a sacramental 
period at which you can say everything 
is fully discussed. If you are infallible 
surely your infallibility might just as 
well prompt you to allow only two days 
or two minutes for the remaining ciauses, 
as four days. Why not, like Desdemona, 
when she was pressing for a particular 
office for a gentleman with whom we 
are all acquainted, say on Wednesday ? 
Once you assume that a particular time 
can be fixed for the conclusion of the 
discussion of any Bill, you forsake all 
the principles of debate. Now, let me 
point out how altogether hollow are the 
arguments in support of the position 
taken up by the right hon. Gentleman. 
What is to prevent the gentlemen who 
write letters to Zhe Times taking up the 
entire time to be allotted tous? Willthe 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
give us a written assurance that no one 
will speak on his side of the House? 
Is it not possible that Liberal Unionists 
will talk for the whole five days and not 
allow us to get a single word in? You 
seem to suppose a kind of truce of God ; 
that we should assume hon. Gentlemen 
on the Government side of the House 
will be absolutely bound over to keep 
the peace during the next five days, and 
that we shall be allowed to romp round 
ourselves and absolutely exclude all 
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Parliamentary discussion, so far as the 
Government supporters are concerned. 
If the Motion of the Government is 
adopted, effective debate will disappear, 
because the great Tory Party and the 
greater Liberal Unionist Party will be 
compelled to absolute silence. I do hope 
the Chairman of Ways and Means (Mr. 
Courtney) will take note of the position 
taken up by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that during the next five days he 
will not allow one word to be uttered by 
any Gentleman who sits upon the Go- 
vernment side of the House or upon the 
Liberal Unionist Benches. It is to be 
understood, as I understand it, that the 
next five days are to be thought a sacred 
period of time, which we are to have for 
our own consumption. It is a healthy 
position to be taken up in the first As- 
sembly of Gentlemen in Europe, the 
great Temple of Liberty that we hear so 
much about, that the whole Government 
Party is to be excused from debate, and 
the discussion left to Irish rapperees. A 
healthy position for the English Govern- 
ment to assume in the latter part of the 
19th century! Ido hope we shall live 
to see the time when, as my hon Friend 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
pungently pointed out, a Government in 
Office will measure out, like so many 
yards of tape, the opposition of some 
future Party to Church Disestablishment, 
or some other portion of the unautho- 
rized programme, when, perhaps, those 
who have started that agenda—that is 
the mildest term I can use—will be de- 
nounced by those who are now prevent- 
ing liberty of discussion. Itseems to me 
Her Majesty’s Government are taking up 
a very ill-advised course. Iam very glad 
to see the righthon. Gentlemanthe Mem- 
ber for the Sleaford Division of Lincoln- 
shire(Mr.Chaplin)in his place. He was 
the man of all others who denounced the 
closure, and who only assented to it be- 
cause he said he felt full confidence the 
veto of the Chair would be exercised to 
protect minorities. Now you have the 
first stepin taking away the veto. This 
Motion really amounts to a Want of Con- 
fidence in the Chair. You will not allow 
our Amendments to be proposed with 
anything like adequate discussion. You 
take away the veto of the present Chair- 
man of Committees, a Gentleman whom 
we regard with the utmost admiration. 
Although at times I have had occasion 
to differ from him, on the whole, I con- 
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sider his conduct has been extremely 
fair towards us, considering we are a 
struggling Party. If you now admit 
that you can measure out like so many 
yards of tape the time of this House, 
when you come to some question of dis- 
establishment, you may find a partizan 
Chairman in the Chair, and that the 
whole British liberties are at an end. 
You may have the English Land Ques- 
tion, the English Church Question, the 
Graduated Income Tax Question decided 
by this application of the closure. You 
think yourselves safe in the protection 
of the House of Lords; but it is just 
possible that at some future time you 
may not have a House of Lords to pro- 
tect you. I ask the House to say thatit 
is, on the whole, better that the criminal 
Irish—the assassins, cattle houghers, 
and scoundrels of Ireland—should have 
an additional 10 days’ debate upon this 
Bill, rather than the fair fame of Eng- 
land should be tarnished by the restric- 
tion of debate. If you had not proposed 
this closure, if the feelings of hon. Mem- 
bers had not been irritated, if you had 
not held the sword of Damocles over our 
heads, as it were, it is possible that dis- 
cussions in Committee might have been 
finished on Friday next. If we are to 
have the closure on Friday next, what 
will happen? Members will know they 
have until Friday, and some will insist 
upon considering at length one Amend- 
ment and others insist upon considering 
at length another Amendment. For the 
sake of shooting grouse on the 12th of 
August you will abridge the liberties of 
Irish Members. Is that a desirable 
thing? You can shoot grouse on the 
19th of August, and they might be 
stronger on the wing by the 19th. For 
the sake of separating on a given day it 
is proposed to do a thing which will be 
remembered for all time. 1 must say 
that for a great and powerful nation 
like the English it is not worth while 
splitting straws with the Representatives 
of Ireland upon a questivn of this kind. 
I have often thought that even if with 
the Parliamentary Under Secretary 
(Colonel King-Harman) you consider 
the Irish Members the scum of the swill 
tub of Ireland, it would be much wiser 
of you to adopt a more generous atti- 
tude towards the Irish Representatives. 
You cannot expect, when you mete out 
time to us in so rigid a manner, but that 
those who think they have been unjustly 
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treated will kick against the goad. There 
are in this Bill matters of the greatest 
importance. I would ask the attention 
of the First Lord of the Treasury to this. 
For my part, I have no longer any care 
to talk about Amendments to this Bill, 
and if others are of the same way of 
thinking we might say to the Govern- 
ment—‘‘If you have thoroughly made 
up your minds not to accept any Amend- 
ments from this side of the House, how- 
ever reasonable they may be, let us know 
it at once—save us the pains and trouble 
of moving Amendments next week. Pub- 
lish a programme as to what you are 
going to allow us.” Here we have in 
this Bill a large number of the most 
important questions yet to consider, and 
yet they ask us to say, or to agree to 
the proposition, that a week is suffi- 
cient to dispose of these matters. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury—if I may be allowed to 
say so—has been misled in this matter 
to a large extent by the Irish Office. I 
blame Lord Ashbourne, to a large ex- 
tent, for the mischiefs that have arisen 
in this Bill: The Government in this 
House are misled by Lord Ashbourne 
and the Irish landlords. I see the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) laughing. When I refer to 
Lord Ashbourne I, of course, refer to 
the whole Irish landlord gang. Many 
Members of the Tory Party, I believe, 
were anxious to conciliate Ireland—I 
do not refer to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who, no doubt, enjoys his 
little position, such as it is, and will 
continue to do so as long as he has it; 
but I do not believe that the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Ritchie), and men of their 
description, were anxious for this Bill. 
I believe that a number of the English 
Tory Party were anxious to have a fresh 
deal, but the Irish Office were too many 
for them. I say that the Irish land- 
lords, knowing that they had the 
Unionists at their back, crammed into 
this Bill every vile form of coercion 
they could think of or that they could 
find in the pigeon-holes of Dublin Castle 
which may have been lying there for 
years. I say it is they who are respon- 
sible for obstruction and for the wasting 
of the time of this House. I say that it 
is the Irish landlord party who are re- 
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sponsible — and one of the principal 
amongst them is the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington), for he is an Irish land- 
lord, or, at any rate, he very soon will 
be. These are the persons who try and 
delude the English people about the 
‘glory of the Empire,” the “ main- 
tenance of the Union,” “law and 
order,” and stuff and nonsense of 
that kind. They talk about these 
things with their tongues in their 
cheeks—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. and learned Member, 
but I must point out to him that he is 
wandering from the subject before the 
House, which is, whether the date at 
which the Committee stage shall cease 
shall be the 17th or 24th instant. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I fully recognize, 
Mr. Speaker, that you have given me 
great latitude, and that I was, perhaps, 
wandering. I would only say, in finish- 
ing my remarks, recognizing the justice 
of your correction, that everybody who 
lives in Ireland well knows that there 
is no justification whatever for this Bill 
and for asking us to spend even another 
week in discussing the provisions of this 
Bill. The Government already have ob- 
tained all the powers they can possibly 
want. They have secured the secret 
inquisition ; they have secured the sum- 
mary jurisdiction; they have secured 
the special jury and the change of venue. 
Surely that is enough for them. Is it 
reasonable to ask us to continues these 
discussions? Let it come to an end. 
Speaking as one who spends his time 
in Ireland, whose fortunes are bound up 
with those of the poorest of his country- 
men—for that is the class to which I 
belong—I declare it to be a monstrous 
libel on the Irish peasantry, on the part 
of the landlord class, to say that they 
are a bloodthirsty race. They are no- 
thing of the kind. They are as kindly 
and well-intentioned a race as there is 
on earth. To say that they are cruel 
and bloodthirsty is an atrocious libel, 
and it is for that reason, to a great ex- 
tent, that we have resisted this Bill 
in the spirit in which we have re- 
sisted it. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 268 ; Noes 
113: Majority 115.—(Div. List, No. 
216.) 
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Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): Here rose—— 

Tae FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sra) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am very sorry, Sir, to 
intervene ; but as I understand that the 
Amendment about to be proposed is not 
material, I hope the hon. Member will 
not persist in it, but will allow the 
Question to be now put. [Cries of 
** Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I call upon the 
hon. Member to move his Amendment. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I rise, Sir, 
for the purpose of proposing an Amend- 
ment to the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. I am bound to say I think it 
would have been a great deal more 
courteous on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman if he had waited to hear 
what I was going to propose before 
rising to make his suggestion. It ap- 
pears that the practice of closure has 
now arrived at such a point of perfec- 
tion that it is not even necessary to hear 
what is to be said for a proposal before 
closing the debate upon it. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman might, at least, 
have listened to what I was going to 

ropose. The Amendment I propose is 
in line 3 of the Resolution—that the 
word ‘shall’? be omitted, in order to 
insert in its place the words ‘‘ may, if 
he thinks fit, having regard to the Rule 
of Cléture of the 18th of March, 1887.” 
The Resolution, as it stands at the pre- 
sent time, makes it obligatory on the 
Chairman to put the Question when a 
Motion to that effect is made. At pre- 
sent under the Rule of OCléture which I 
propose in my Amendment shall be ob- 
served when a Motion is made “ That 
the Question be now put” it is left to 
the discretion of the Chairman to say 
whether, in his opinion, it is proper and 
advisable that the Question be put. 
According to the Resolution proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury the Chair has no 
option at all, but is bound to put the 
Question when it is proposed from the 
Treasury Bench. I think, Sir, thatit would 
tend a great deal more to the proper 
and swift conduct of debate in this 
House if the closing of debate were left, 
as at present, to the Chair. There is 
nothing, to my mind, more clear than 
that the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench are, at certain times, goaded on 
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by the cheers and the cries of their fol- 
lowers into moving, without due reason, 
that the Question be put. In that way 
many debates have been, and a great 
many debates may be, closed in an un- 
satisfactory manner, before the subjects 
have been at all exhausted. I cannot 
understand the new-born suspicion and 
distrust which this Resolution appears 
to show has suddenly sprung up in the 
mind of Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to the discretionary exercise of 
the vetoing powers of the Chair. I think 
that the public outside will come to the 
conclusion that this summary dismissal 
of the right of the Chairman to say 
when a debate shall be closed will be 
traced to the fact that, in the course of 
the discussion upon the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, the Chairman of Com- 
mittees considered it his duty on several 
occasions to refuse the request of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 


House to close the debate. It certainly 


is a remarkable fact that when, in 
March last, the Rules of Cléture were 
introduced, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
strongly supported giving to the Chair 
the right of giving or withholding sanc- 
tion to the closing of debate, and that 
we find that the very Gentlemen who 
supported the proposal to give to the 
Chairman the right of vetoing closure 
of debate are now, in a most sudden and 
summary manner, without any apparent 
reason, going to deprive the Chair of 
that right. I do not think the First 
Lord of the Treasury has any right at 
all to come down and suddenly, without 
any Notice, ask us to withdraw that 
power which in March last he gave to 
the Chairman of Committees and to 
yourself. I do not see, Sir, how it can 
possibly tend towards a more satis- 
factory conduct of the Business of this 
House that, instead of allowing the 
Chairman to exercise his discretion in 
the closing of debate, that the power 
should be now vested, for the first time 
in the history of this House, in a bare 
majority of the Members of the House. 
I donot think that it will be denied that 
there are occasions when, upon both 
sides of the House, Party feeling and 
excitement runs high, and I have no 
doubt that if this Resolution is adopted 
in its entirety, and my Amendment is 
not accepted, that the result will be that 
occasions will arise when, in moments 
of great excitement, Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment will be prompted and goaded 
on by their followers unduly to propose 
the closing of an important debate, and 
that after that has happened, in cooler 
moments, when it becomes apparent 
that the closing of debate is unjusti- 
fiable and unwarrantable, and that the 
matter under discussion was not fully 
gone into, both the Government and 
Members of the House, as well as the 
general public outside, will be very 
sorry indeed that they sanctioned this 
Resolution taking away from the Chair 
the right of deciding whether the dis- 
cussion has gone far enough, and vesting 
that right in a majority of the Members 
of this House. I do not think, Sir, that 
it is necessary to say anything more on 
the subject ; but I may say this, in con- 
clusion, that to my mind hon. Members 
who vote against my Amendment to 
leave still in the hands of the Chair the 
right of deciding when a discussion shall 
be closed will be, to all intents and pur- 
poses, giving expression to an amount 
of distrust in the discretion of the Chair 
which is altogether unwarrantable. All 
that we ask is that in moments of excite- 
ment the decision as to the closing of a 
debate shall rest in the discretion of the 
Chair instead of a crude majority of the 
House. That is a most reasonable pro- 

osal, and is not one which should have 
Sean met on the part of the First Lord 
of the Treasury by a proposal to cléture 
it before it was expparteh | by argument. 
I think it is a reasonable and fair sub- 
ject for discussion whether the closure 
of debate should be left to a bare majo- 
rity, or whether it should be left, as it 
is now, to the discretion of the Chair? I 
sincerely hope that hon. Members will 
not vote against this very fair proposal. 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, to 
leave out the word ‘‘shall,’’ and in- 
sert the words ‘‘ may, if he thinks fit, 
having regard to the Rule of Closure of 
the 18th March, 1887.”—( Mr. William 
Redmond.) 


Question page| “That the word 
‘shall’ stand part of the Question ” 


Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am unable to accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman, 
and, in saying so, I am sure the House 
will understand that I do not in the 
slightest degree express any want of 
confidence in, or any disrespect towards, 
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the Chairman of Committess. i have 
no doubt whatever, in my own mind, 
that the great majority of the House are 
fully aware that that is a statement 
which has been fully borne out, and 
that the Chairman himself will be pre- 
pared to endorse it. This Resolution 
is not based upon any precedent, and it 
would be altogether inconsistent with 
the object we have in view to accept the 
proposed Amendment. We are obliged 
to adhere to the precise form of the Re- 
solution. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I think it will to some extent tend to 
shorten the proceedings if I state to the 
House that the Amendment I handed in, 
which bears some resemblance to that 
now before the House. I shall forego, 
offering whatever remarks I may have 
to make upon this Amendment. The 
Amendment I had to propose dealt with 
the Rules of the House and with the 
rights of minorities. The present Amend- 
ment, however, will afford me an oppor- 
tunity of expressing my views as to the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government. 

he Amendment of the hon. Member 
for North Fermanagh (Mr. William 
Redmond) is designed with a view of 
preserving to the Chair that power which 
the former Rules of this House placed 
in the hands of the Chair. We have 
heard it stated in the course of the dis- 
cussion on previous Amendments how 
when, in former times, previous Govern- 
ments thought it necessary to take out 
of the hands of the House the right of 
unlimited discussion which it had en- 
joyed up to that time—we have heard 
it stated how those Governments acted. 
I will not weary the House by repeating 
the statements of right hon. Gentlemen 
who now occupy the front Government 
Bench, when a few short weeks ago in 
proposing the new Rules of Procedure, 
they expressed their desire to preserve 
the Rules of the House and the rights of 
minorities. Now, Sir, according to the 
Rules existing up to the present moment, 
it is necessary to declare Urgency for 
any particular proposal before actually 
closing the debate. That Rule was 
embodied in the Resolution that was 
passed in February, 1881, and which 
stated in placing the power in the hands 
of the Chair that— 


“ The powers of the House for the regulation 
of its Business upon the several stages of Bills, 
and upon Motions and other matters shall he 
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and remain with the Speaker, until the Speaker 
shall declare that the state of Public Business is 
no longer urgent, or until the House shall so de- 
termine upon a Motion which, after Notice 
given, may be made by any Member put with- 
out Amendment, Adjournment or Debate, and 
decided by a majority.” 

Such was the respect in which the Rules 
of this House were held, and such the 
respect for the liberty of speech enjoyed 
by Members of this House on the part of 
former Ministers, that they found it 
necessary to protect it by a special pro- 
vision in the Resolution, which up to the 
present time has governed the debates of 
this House. But not only did former 
Ministries take good care to place the 
protection of liberty of speech in your 
hands, Sir, but they also provided that 
before the House should surrender its 
right and liberty a majority of three- 
fourths of the Members should be in 
favour of it. Now, however, we have 
a proposal before us which abolishes all 
that. Now, liberty of speech is to be 
abandoned by a bare majority of this 
House, without the protection of the 
Chair and without that protection that 
would be afforded by making it necessary 
that the abandonment should have the 
support of a majority of three-fourths of 
the House. Thus I find that the last 
vestige of protection for hon. Members 
in this House and for their right of 
liberty of speech, and the last vestige of 
the protection of minorities in the ex- 
ercise of their liberty, will be swept 
away by this drastic Resolution or Rule 
of Procedure, moved by the First Lord 
of the Treasury. Now, the first time 
this Rule was proposed in 1881, the 
House had before it a state of things 
that does not exist at the present time. 
At that time there was real, downright 
obstruction. There was obstruction not 
only to one single measure such as may 
exist at the present time to a very 
limited extent, if at all, but at that 
time there was obstruction to every 
measure proposed by the Government— 
active obstruction by a small and effi- 
cient Party in this House. Neverthe- 
less, so much did this former Govern- 
ment respect liberty of speech, that they 
protected it by this special Rule, and 
the necessity for this large majority. I 
will read what was stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) when 
he asked the House of Commons to pass 
the Resolution, a portion of which I 
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have just read. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

“ What is the meaning of the language that 

we hear about the liberties of speech? The 
liberties of speech! Liberty as to the quality 
of speech—Yes! Let none endeavour—unless 
under necessity, which we have never had, and 
are not likely to have, the faintest glimmer— 
let none endeavour to narrow the liberal bounds 
that surround us in that respect. And as to 
quantity of speech, it must be regulated, not 
by the fancies of men, but by the necessities of 
the case, and in accordance with the discharge 
of the duties which we are sent here to dis- 
charge.” —(3 Hansard, [258] 91.) 
Such was the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian when he found it necessary to 
propose that Resolution, or Rule of Pro- 
cedure, which has governed the dis- 
cussions of this House from that day to 
this. How about the minoritiesin this 
House? They have always, up to the 
present time, looked to the Chair for 
protection ; but, for the first time in the 
history of this Institution, they will now 
find themselves unprotected by any Rule 
of this House — unprotected by the 
wisdom of the Chair, and unprotected 
by that confidence which minorities in 
this House have always reposed in the 
Chair. I contend that Her Majesty’s 
Government, in their present propo- 
sition, not only do not remain still, but 
that they are actually performing an act 
of retrogression by abandoning those 
rights and liberties and privileges which, 
up to the present, minorities have en- 
joyed in this House. I will ask Her 
Majesty’s Government just to hear what 
was said at the time of which I speak— 
when this former Resolution was passed 
—by an hon. Member of this House, 
one who has since passed away—namely, 
the late Earl of Iddesleigh, then Sir 
Stafford Northcote. He, at that time, 
took great interest in the Rules that 
were then proposed, and ais opinion 
was very crucially expressed as to the 
right of liberty of speech and as to 
the privileges of the minority. He 
said— 

“ We must be prepared, if we are to give ex- 
pression to the opinions of all classes in this 
country—if we are to be a Representative Bod 
of all classes of the country and the great bulk 
of the nation, and of those classes who are not 
directly represented here, but are indirectly re- 
presented, and who look to us to plead for their 
interests—I say we must be prepared to insist, 
and should not be doing our duty if we did not 
insist, on retaining those things more than 
mere forms, which are the substance of the 
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dignity and honour of Parliament, and which 
really give life and vigour to our proceedings.” 


Further on, he said— 

“‘T do feel it most important not to adopt any 
measure or any Rules which would place the 
Party for the time being in a minority at the 
mercy, not of the Whole House, but of the 
Party of the majority.”—(3 Hansard, [258] 
105.) 

Now, Sir, that is exactly what is sought 
by the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury. It 
will not only place minorities at the 
mercy of the Whole House, but it will 
place them at the mercy of the majority 
of any Party. Sir, I say that this is a 
most unprecedented and tyrannical pro- 
position. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury stated truly 
in what light we would consider this 
proposition. He stated that, no doubt, 
it would be called tyrannical and op- 
pressive. Tyrannical and oppressive it 
is to the last degree. In proposing 
this extreme Motion, the First Lord of 
the Treasury said he did so in accord- 
ance with public opinion. . Yes, Sir; it 
is in accordance with manufactured 
public opinion—public opinion manu- 
factured by speeches outside from Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government, 
public opinion manufactured by news- 
papers in the interests of Her Majesty’s 
Government. These newspapers do not 
scruple at misrepresentation ; but they 
hold up the action of certain Members 
of this House as calculated to obstruct 
the Business of the nation when, in 
reality, those Members are only plead- 
ing in the cause of the liberties of their 
own country. We have been accused 
by the First Lord of the Treasury of 
paralyzing Parliament. I deny that em- 
phatically. Take the history of the dis- 
cussion upon the Ist clause of the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill. 
What was the effect of the discussion 
upon that clause? Why the clause 
swelled from a clause of comparatively 
few lines into a very large and compre- 
hensive clause. I maintain, Sir, that 
the discussions upon the Coercion Bill 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
stigmatized as obstructive discussions. 
The idea only exists in the fancy of the 
Government. But even if the discussions 
have been to a certain extent obstructive, 
there is every reason why they should 
be so. Why should we be anxious to 
pass into law rapidly a Bill which strikes 
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at the liberties of our people ? Why, at 
the risk of being considered obstructive, 
I would—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not dealing with the 
specific Amendment before the House, 
but with the whole subject of the 
closure. 

Mr. J. O°;CONNOR: I was under the 
impression that the Amendment which 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Fermanagh (Mr. W. Redmond) moved 
dealt with the removal from the Chair 
of the power of regulating the discus- 
sions. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendment is to restore to the 
Chairman the discretion which is taken 
away by the Resolution. 

Mr. J. O°;CONNOR: I was referring 
to the Rule which has governed the 
House up to the present time and was 
endeavouring to draw a-contrast between 
the effect of the proposed Rule as com- 
pared with the Rule which has governed 
the discussions of the House and the 
Committee of the House up to the pre- 
sent time. However, Sir, I shall not pro- 
ceed further in that line. I can only 
express my regret that the First Lord 
of the Treasury found it necessary to 
introduce this Rule at all, and I also 
desire to express my regret that he 
should so far—I hope it will not be too 
strong a term to use—misrepresented the 
action uf those Members on this side of 
the House who have endeavoured to 
amend the Crimes Bill, as to call their 
proceedings obstructive. I must also 
express my regret that the First Lord of 
the Treasury should have appealed to 
this, a free Parliament—should have ap- 
pealed to a free people in the name of 
liberty to press the Rule he has now 
proposed. The right hon. Gentleman 
was not above using the sacred name of 
Liberty when he failed by fact or argu- 
ment to establish a case for the passing 
of the Rule; he appealed to this House 
to pass the Rule in the name of Liberty. 
It is not the first time the name of 
Liberty has been appealed to in the 
cause of oppression, and this Rule is for 
the purpose—— 

rn. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is scarcely discussing the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Mr. Speaker, I 
think I am justified in claiming to move, 
‘‘ That the Question be now put.” 
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Question put accordingly, ‘That the 
Question be now put.” 
The House divided: —Ayes 258 ; Noes 
91: Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 217.) 
[1.10 a.a. } 
Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ shall’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided ;—Ayes 255 ; Noes 
94: Majority 161.—(Div. List, No. 218. ) 
[1.25 a.m. | 
Mr. W. H. SMITH: I now claim to 
move, ‘‘ That the Main Question be now 
put.” 
Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Main Question be now put.” 


PB  - House divided:—Ayes 250; Noes 


: Majority 159. —(Div. List, No. 219.) 
[1.40 a.m] 
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Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 245 ; Noes 
93: Majority 152.—(Div. List, No. 220.) 


[1.55 a.m. ] 
AYES. 
Addison, J. E. W. Burghley, Lord 
Ainslie, W. G. Caine, W. 8. 
Allsopp, hon. G. Caldwell, J. 


Campbell, R. F. F. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Charrington, S. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 
J. E. 


Allsopp, hon. P. 

Ambrose, W. 

Amherst, W. A. T. 

Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H. L 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Bailey, Sir J. R 


Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Compton, F 
Balfour, G. W. Cooke, C. W. R. 
Baring, Viscount Corbett, A. C. 
Barry, A. H. Smith- Corry, Sir J. P. 
Bartley, G. C. T. Cotton, Capt. E. T. D, 
Bates, Sir E. Cranborne, Viscount 
Baumann, A. A. Cross, H. 8. 
Beach, W. W. B. Crossley, Sir S. B. 
Beadel, W. J. Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Beaumont, H. F. Curzon, Viscount 
Beckett, E. W. Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Bentinck, Lord H.C. Dalrymple, C. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. Davenport, H. T. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
De la Poer De Worms, Baron H. 
Bethell, CommanderG. Dimsdale, Baron R. 
R Dixon-Hartland, F, D. 


Bigwood, J. Dugdale, J. 8 
Birkbeck, Sir E. Duncan, Colonel F. 


Blundell, Col. H.B..H. Duncombe, A. 

Bond, G. H. Dyke, right hon. Sir 
Bonsor, H. C. O. W. H. 

Borthwick, Sir A. Seton, H. W. 


Ebrington, Viscount 

Edwards- Moss, T. C. 

Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, Sir G. 

Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 


Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C. 

a hon. W. St. 
J.F 

Brookfield, A. M. 


Brooks, Sir Ww. C. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
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Elliot, G. W. Hunt, F.S. 
Ellis, Sir J. W. Isaacson, F. W. 
Elton, C. I. Jackson, W. L. 
Evelyn, W. J. Jarvis, A. W. 
scams Sir A. O. Kelly, J. R. 


uharson, H. R. 
Fel he Lieut.-Gen. 


Fergaseon, right hon. 


Finch. G. H. 
Fisher, W. H. 
~— hon. W. 


Fitz-Wygram, General 
Sir F. W. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Fry, L. 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 


Gedge, S. 
Gent-Davis, R. 
Gibson, J. G. 
Gilliat, J. 8. 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gray, C. W. 
Green, Sir E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grove, Sir T. F. 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 
Hamilton, right hon, 
Lord G. F 


Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, Col. C. E. 
Hamley, a Sir E. B. 
Hardcastle, 
Hartington, “ara of 


Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 

Herbert, hon. 8S. 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hill, right hon. Lord 
A. W. 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Hoare, 8. 
Hobhouse, H 

> rt. “hon. Sir 


Holloway, G. 
Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Hornby, W. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Howard, J. 

Hozier, J. H.C. 
Hubbard, E. 

Hulse, E. H, 








Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Kenyon, hon. G. T. 

Kenyon - Slaney, Col. 
WwW 


Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H 

King, H. S. 

King - Harman, _ 
re Colonel E. k 

Knowles, L, 

Kynoch, G. 

Lafone, A 

Lambert, C. 

Lawrance, J. C. 

Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 

ge W. F 


Lethbridge, Sir R. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Long, W. H. 


w, M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Macartney, W. G.E. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 
March, Ear] of 
Marriott, right hon. 
w.T 


Matthews, rt. hon. H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C. 
Mildmay, F. B. 
Mills, hon. C. W. 
Milvain, T. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morrison, W. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, R. G. C, 
Mulholland, H. L. j 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C, T. 
—*, Viscount 
Noble, W 
—_ E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. H. 8. 
Norton, R. 
O’ Neill, hon. R. T. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pearce, W. 
Pelly, Sir L. 
— right hon. 


Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Powell, 

Price, Captain G G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C 
Rankin, J. 

Rasch, Major F. O. 
Reed, H. B. 

Ridley, Sir M. Ww. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T, 
Robinson, B. 

Rollit, Sir A. K, 
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Round, J. 

Royden, T. B. 
Russell, Sir G. 
Russell, T. W. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Sellar, A. C. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, M. 

Talbot, J. G. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Taylor, F. 

Temple, Sir R. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F. 

Tyler, Sir H. W. 


Vernon, hon. G.R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Watson, J. 

Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wilson, Sir 8. 

Winn, hon. R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 

Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS, 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W.H. 


NOES. 

Abraham, W. (Lime- M‘Cartan, M. 

rick, W.) M‘Carthy, J. 
Acland, C. T. D. M‘Carthy, J. H. 
Allison, R. A. M‘Donald, P. 
Blane, A. M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Bright, Jacob M‘Lagan, P. 
Broadhurst, H. Mayne, T. 
Burt, T. Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Byrne, G. M. Nolan, J. 
Campbell, H. O’Brien, J. F. X. 
Carew, J. L. O'Brien, P. 
Chance, P. A. O'Brien, P. J. 
Channing, F. A. O’Connor, A. 
Clancy, J. J. O’Connor, J. (Kerry) 
Clark, Dr. G. B. O'Connor, J.(‘Tippry.) 
Cobb, H. P. O’Connor, T. P. 
Commins, A. O’ Doherty, J. E. 
Connolly, L. O'Hanlon, T. 
Conway, M. O'Kelly, J. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. Pease, A. E. 
Cossham, H Pickersgill, E. H. 
Crilly, D. Pinkerton, J. 
Deasy, J. Powell, W. R. H. 
Dillon, J. Power, P. J. 
Dillwyn, L. L Power, R. 
Ellis, T. E. Pyne, J. D. 
Esmonde, SirT. H.G. Quinn, T. 
Fenwick, C. Redmond, W. H. K. 
Finucane, J. Reynolds, W. J. 
Foley, P. J. Roberts, J. B. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. Rowlands, J. 
Gill, T. P. Rowntree, J. 
Gray, E. D. Schwann, C. E. 
Grey, Sir E. Sexton, ‘I’. 
Harrington, E. Sheehan, J. D. 
Harrington, T. C. Stack, J 
Hayden, L. P. Stuart, J. 
Hayne, C. Seale- Sullivan, D. 
Healy, M. Sullivan, T. D. 
Healy, T. M. Tanner, C. K 
Hooper, J. Tuite, J. 
Kennedy, E. J. Will, J. S. 
Kenny, J. E. Williams, A. J. 
Kenny, M. J. Williamson, J. 
Lawson, Sir W. Wilson, H. J. 
Lawson, H. L. W. 
Lewis, T. P. TELLERS. 
Macdonald, W. A. Biggar, J. G. 
Mac Neill, J. G. 8. Sheil, E. 
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Ordered, That, at Ten o’clock p.m. on Friday 
the 17th day of June,if the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (lreland) Bill be not previously reported 
from the Committee of the Whole House, the 
Chairman shall put forthwith the Question or 
Questions on any Amendment or Motion already 
proposed from the Chair. He shall next proceed 
and successively put forthwith the Questions, 
That any Clause then under consideration, and 
each remaining Clause in the Bill, stand part of 
the Bill, unless Progress be moved as herein- 
after provided. After the Clauses are disposed 
of, he shall forthwith report the Bill, as 
amended, to the House. 

From and after the passing of this Order, no 
Motion That the Chairman do leave the Chair, 
or do report Progress, shall be allowed, unless 
moved by one of the Members in charge of the 
Bill, and the Question on such Motion shall be 
put forthwith. 

If Progress be reported on the 17th June, the 
Chairman shall put this Order in force in any 
subsequent sitting of the Committee. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— a 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Buz 217.] 

(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, upon Monday 
next, resolve itself into the Committee 
on the Bill.” —( dr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to move that the Bill be set down 
for to-morrow (Saturday). I think that 
as we are to have the Bill reported next 
Friday, the very least we can ask is that 
the Bill should be taken to-day. It 
would be too much to go on with the 
Bill now—the officers of the House de- 
serve some consideration at our hands— 
but it would be reasonable to consider 
the measure again to-day. Seeing that 
Saturday is an off-day, I do not think 
anybody will grudge the Irish Members 
the opportunity of considering the Bill 
to-day. Even the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) will not grudge the Irish 
Members a Saturday Sitting for the dis- 
cussion of this Bill. I, therefore, trust 
the Government will see their way to 
consent to a Sitting to-day. There is, 


perhaps, one obstacle in the way, but I 
do not think the House will regard it as 
insurmountable, and that is the Naval 
Review at Portsmouth. The Irish Mem- 
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bers are quite willing to save the time of 
the nation and preserve the dignity of the 
House by going on with the Bill to- 
morrow, when really you cannot say you 
have any other Business to transact. 
What is the objection to take the Bill 
to-morrow? My Motion will test the 
sincerity, the bona fides, of Members of 
the House who -talk about their sacri- 
fices. Are you prepared to sacrifice the 
Naval Review? We shall see whether 
you prefer your Buffalo Bill programme 
to the Business of the House. I beg to 
move the omission of ‘‘ Monday,” and 
the insertion of ‘‘ To-morrow.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘upon Monday next,” in 
order to insert the word ‘ To-morrow,” 
—(Mr. T. M. Healy,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘upon Monday next,’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am unable to 
accept the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; indeed, I cannot 
think it is made seriously. Through- 
out the discussion this evening we have 
poken of five days next week, and no 
reference whatever has been made to a 
Sitting to-day. It would be most unfair 
and unjust to the officers of the House 
to fix a Sitting for to-day, and, therefore, 
I must refuse the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : I very 
much regret the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, now he has got his Motion, has 
shown with what little fair-play he de- 
sires the House should treat us. We 
are fighting for the liberties and the 
fortunes ofour people. We are fighting 
to prevent in future atrocities such as 
have occurred at Glenbeigh and Bodyke ; 
we are fighting that old women shall not 
be batoned by your policemen. We 
want every hour between this and Friday 
next at 10 o’clock. What isthe answer 
we receive? Virtually, it is that there 
is a Naval Review to-morrow which hon. 
Members wish to witness. Hon. Mem- 
bers who were returned pledged to do 
justice to Ireland will not sit this day, 
will not give up the miserable spectacle 
at Portsmouth to-day, and thus enable 
us to defend the liberties of our people. 
[‘*Oh, ch!” ] It is very easy to cry 
“Oh, oh!”’ but they will not give up 
this miserable Review in order that we 


may do something to mitigate the 
i 
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evils of this Bill, and discuss many 
important questions which still remain 
to be discussed, I must say I thought 
some Members of the House would 
have had fair-play enough in them to 
agree to sit to-day. The First Lord of 
the Treasury has told us we said nothing 
earlier in the evening about a Saturday 
Sitting. We said something about ex- 
tending the time till the 24th instant, and 
we were met with the statement that, 
owing to the state of Public Business, 
such an extension of time was impos- 
sible. There is no Public Business to 
be transacted to-morrow except the 
Naval Review. The Motion of my hon. 
and learned Friend is one which recom- 
mends itself. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I am surprised that the natural 
sense of humour which the Leader of 
the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) possesses 
should have induced him to suppose 
that this Motion was not made in a 
serious spirit. Ido not know whether 
it was made in a serious spirit or not; 
but I can only assure the right hon. 
Gentleman I rise in a serious spirit to 
support it. Whatever the spirit of self- 
sacrifice which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
are so fond of talking about may be, I 
am perfectly prepared to sacrifice the 
17s. I have paid for a ticket for the 
special train to-day. I have a great 
regard for the courtesy of the noble and 
gallant Lord (Lord Charles Beresford) 
who has invited us to take part in this 
Review, and I take great interest in 
naval tactics and the benefit which will 
result from the Review; but I have a 
far greater regard for the dignity of 
this House. I think that, in view of the 
revolutionary tactics of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, it is our bounden duty 
to do what we can to mitigate the 
viciousnes3 of the precedent he is setting 
up. I am perfectly willing to have a 
continuous Sitting until 10 o’clock on 
Friday next. The First Lord of the 
Treasury, with that admirable innocence 
which becomes him so well—[{ Cries of 
Divide!” ]—with that—| Lenewed cries 
of “Divide! ”)—with that—| Renewed 
cries of ‘* Divide!”| I ask, what have 
we to think of the sincerity of the 
First Lord of the Treasury—[{ Cries of 
“ Divide!””?]— the First Lord of the 
Treasury—[ Renewed cries of ‘* Divide!” ] 
—the First Lord of the Treasury—[ 2e- 
newed cries of ‘‘ Divide!” ] —— 











Central 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: Mr. Speaker, I 
beg to ask you if the hon. Gentleman is 
speaking to the Question before the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret the whole 
tone of this debate. I regard the tone 
in which the debate on this subject is 
conducted as a disgrace to the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I claim to move, 
“‘ That the Question be now put.” 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 202; Noes 
73: Majority 129.—(Div. List, No. 221.) 
[2.10 a.m. } 
Question put, ‘‘ That this House will, 
upon Monday next, resolve itself into 
the said Committee.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 203 ; Noes 
72: Majority 131.—(Div. List, No. 222.) 
[2.25 a.m. ] 
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MOTION. 
——— 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mx. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I see no reason whatever for this pro- 
posal on behalf of the Government. We 
are often told of the serious purpose for 
which this House exists, and yet we 
have this Motion made at this early 
hour of the morning in order to consult 
the private convenience and private 
pleasure of hon. Gentlemen. These are 
the Gentlemen who talk about their 
sacrifices to the country. I should like 
to know what reason the Government 
have to-night above any other night for 
moving the adjournment of the House 
without going through the Orders of 
the Day? They offer no explanation 
why they make this Motion. The whole 
series of Orders are to be gone through ; 
and we shall be told on another occasion 
that some of these Orders are of the 
utmost importance. If these Orders 
are of the utmost importance on other 
occasions, they are of the utmost im- 
portance now. What is the reason the 
Government consider hon. Members 


should no longer be kept up? When 
the Government want to make progress 
with coercion, they are ready to sit until 
4 o'clock in the morning; but when 
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they want to go to a Naval Review, they 
can move the adjournment of the House 
at half-past 2 o’clock. This is the 
measure of the seriousness of the Tory 
Party. We hear a great deal about the 
degradation of the House of Com- 
mons 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Mr. Speaker, I 
claim to move, ‘‘That the Question be 
now put.” 





Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 203 ; Noes 
71: Majority 132.—(Div. List, No. 223.) 
[2.40 a.m. ] 


Question put, “That this House do 
now adjourn.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 203; Noes 
71: Majority 132.—(Div. List, No. 224.) 
[2.55 a.m. ] 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
Three o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 13th June, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Brrt—Committee—Irish 
Land Law (106-122). 

ProvisionaL Orper Bitits— First Reading — 
Local Government (Poor Law) (No. 3)* 
(118); Local Government (Gas) * (119); 
Local Government ( No. 2) * (120). 

Second Reading—Commons Regulation (Ewer) * 
(108); Commons Regulation (Laindon)* 
(107). 

Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour * (103). 


CENTRAL ASIA—AFFAIRS OF AFGHAN- 
ISTAN.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I rise to 
ask the Secretary of State for India a 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice, Whether he has any in- 
formation to communicate to the House 
with respect to affairs in Afghanistan? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): I am always 
very happy to communicate any in- 
formation I may have on this as well as 
other matters, especially with regard to 
Afghanistan, where rumours are so rife 
in public prints that one hardly knows 
what is going on. I am afraid my 
answer at present will not be very satis- 
factory to the noble Earl; but the 
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Viceroy telegraphed on the 2nd of June 
that no fighting had recently occurred 
between the Ameer’s troops and the 
Ghilzais, and so recently as the 9th 
instant Lord Dufferin reported that there 
did not seem to be much change in the 
position of affairs. 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL.—(No. 106.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal, Earl Cadogan.) 


COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 

ment) according to Order. 
Equitable Jurisdiction 

Clause 20 (Power of court to stay 
eviction). 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he rose to 
move an Amendment to the clause which 
would have the effect of preventing 
landlords from evading the equitable 
jurisdiction intended to be given by the 
clause by having recourse to an action 
for the recovery of rent instead of to an 
action of ejectment, and thus rendering 
the equitable jurisdiction of the Court 
inoperative. If a landlord had two 
tenants each owing £50, he might bring 
an action of ejectment for non-payment 
of rent against one, and the tenant in 
that case would be entitled to relief 
under the equitable jurisdiction of the 
Court. But the landlord, in the case of 
the other tenant, might bring an action 
for recovery of rent, obtain a speedy 
judgment, issue execution, and sell the 
tenant’s interest or purchase it in at a 
nominal price. The tenant so proceeded 
against would not be entitled to equit- 
able relief. There appeared to be no 
good reason why one of these tenants 
should be entitled to equitable relief 
more than another, and his Amendment 
sought to remove the objection in this 
respect. 


Amendment moved, in page 12, line 
15, after (‘‘ recovery ’’) to insert (‘‘ of 
the rent”’.)—(Zhe Lord Fitzgerald.) 


Tut LORD PRIVY SEAL (Eari 
Capoaan) said, he could not accept the 
Amendment. It imposed an undue limi- 
tation that would defeat the object of 
the clause. 

Lorp HERSCHELL, insupporting the 
Amendment, said, that the object of the 
clause was to enable the County Court 
Judge to exercise an equitable jurisdic- 
tion of restraint when a landlord was 
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harshly exercising his power. If the 
landlord wished to exercise his right un- 
reasonably and harshly, the Govern- 
ment left open to him a means of so 
doing which would absolutely destroy 
the object of the clause. The landlord 
could bring his action for non-payment 
of rent and could sell the tenant’s in- 
terest without interference. That was 
a course not unfrequently adopted, and 
would, at the present moment, be uni- 
versally adopted by harsh landlords in 
order to effectually dispose of their 
tenants, unless the Amendment was 
adopted. The clause would be abso- 
lutely valueless, if landlords would never 
proceed by action for ejectment, but by 
action for recovery of rent. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asnzovrng) said, that the 
clause was intended to deal with the 
landlords in the exercise of their special 
power as landlords. The Amendment 
took up very different grounds, and pro- 
posed to tie the landlord’s hands when 
they put in force the remedy of ordinary 
creditors. This, while tying the hands 
of the landlords, would leave ordinary 
creditors free. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, that he 
wished to prevent this clause—admir- 
ably devised for the good of the tenant 
—from being rendered of no avail. As 
had been pointed out unless the Amend- 
ment was accepted, landlords, instead of 
bringing actions of ejectment, would 
bring actions for recovery of rent, and 
thus escape the equitable jurisdiction. 
He, himself, had had occasion to try 13 
eases in one day, in which a noble Lord 
brought actions for recovery of rent, 
secured judgment, and obtained from 
the Sheriff conveyances of the tenants’ 
interests, thereby gaining in one day 
absolute control over the interests of the 
tenants. If this Amendment was not 
accepted the clause would be a delusion. 

Eart SPENCER said, he hoped their 
Lordships would not be guided entirely 
by the arguments used by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Cadogan) and the 
noble and learned Lord the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. There was a great 
deal to be said in favour of the Amend- 
ment. The fact was, that if these pro- 
ceedings became at all common in Ire- 
land the benevolent intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government would really be 
defeated ; because landlords, instead of 
proceeding as they did now by means of 
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ejectment for nea-pegmant of rent, 


would adopt the other course, and in 
that case the beneficial intention of this 
clause would be entirely lost. He hoped 
the Government would not absolutely 
refuse to accede to the Amendment, but 
would consider it really in the interest 
of their own Bill. If they did not, the 
operation of this clause might be made 
nugatory. 

HE PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Maravess of Sarispury) 
said, that the object of the Bill and the 
Government was to deal with an evil 
which existed and which was very con- 
spicuous. That evil had done, and was 
at present doing a great deal of harm. 
It was the tendency of a very small num- 
ber, but still of a certain number, of 
Irish landlords to have recourse to evic- 
tions which, though just in law, were 
unreasonable and harsh in practice. 
That was the evil with which the Bill 
dealt. No one denied that it existed. 
But now they were asked to extend the 
Bill to an evil which did not exist, or 
that did not exist to any noticeable ex- 
tent. They were asked to deal with a 
possible action on the part of landlords 
to obtain the same results through a 
very circuitous and costly process. If 
they were to be asked to do this, he must 
ask the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Fitzgerald) whether his Amend- 
ment went far enough? If the tenant 
was to be prevented, in all circumstances, 
from having his holding sold in satisfac- 
tion of his debts, there would not be a 
vestige or shadow of reason why the 
landlord should be the sole victim of that 
process; it must be extended to every 
tradesman—to the keeper of the whisky 
shop and to the gombeen man: There 
was not a shadow of a defence for limit- 
ing it to the landlord. The noble and 
learned Lord did not propose to take that 
course of extending it. The truth was, 
they were dealing by this Bill with an 
exceptional privilege granted tolandlords 
only—namely, the power of evicting for 
non-payment of rent. They were now 
invited to go a step further, and to deal 
with a remedy which was open to all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects alike 
as against the man who did not pay his 
debts. It was a tremendous demand to 


make upon them, and he could not 
imagine the circumstances in which it 
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would be wise to concede it, even if it 
were made general. But it would be 
nothing but the grossest and most gro- 
tesque partiality to limit it to the land- 
lord alone. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, the 
noble Marquess opposite (The Marquess 
of Salisbury) did not trouble himself 
to read the Irish newspapers, or he 
would see that cases of the kind he 
had referred to were of frequent occur- 
rence. The Sheriff gave notice of the 
sale of a holding; a turbulent crowd 
attended, and eventually, the tenant- 
right was knocked down at a nominal 
sum to the landlord. He might also 
point out that in case an ordinary creditor 
obtained an execution, he would sell the 
tenant’s right only subject to the pay- 
ment of the rent due to the landlord, so 
that the landlord was no loser. The 
landlord was secured as against the ac- 
tion of an ordinary creditor, and there 
would be no harm in restraining him 
from the harsh exercise of his rights. 
Unless their Lordships accepted the 
Amendment the clause would be but a 
sham, and he was certain that their 
Lordships did not so intend. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN said, the Bill 
dealt hardly with landlords in many re- 
spects, and they were entitled to some 
consideration for not opposing it, as they 
might have done on the second reading. 
If this clause was altered, as proposed by 
the Amendment, the effect would be for 
a long time to prevent landlords getting 
any rent whatever. The only safe- 
guard they had left was this power of 
sale. 

On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 26; not-Contents 128: 
Majority 102. 

CONTENTS. 
Northampton, M. FitzGerald, L. [ Teller.] 
Ripon, M. Hamilton of Dalzell, 


L. 
Herschell, L. 
Houghton, L. 
Howth, L. (Z. Howth.) 


Granville, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Morley, E. 


Spencer, E. Monkswell, L.[ Zedler.] 
Strafford, E. Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
Sydney, E. borough.) 
Rosebery, L. (£. Rose- 
Oxenhridge, V. bery.) 
Powerscourt, V. Sandhurst, L. 
Sudeley, L. 
Boyle, L. (Z. Cork Thring, L. 
and Orrery.) Vernon, L. 
Braye, L. Wolverton, L. 
Burton, L. 
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NOT-CONTENTS. Stanley-of Alderley, L. Truro, L. 
Halsbury, L.(Z. Chan- Balfour of Burley, L. | Stanley of Preston, L. T'weedmouth, L. 
cellor.) Belper, L. Stewart of Garlies, L. Ventry, L 
Cranbrook, V. (L. Blantyre, L. (ZB. Galloway.) Wantage, L 
President.) Bolton, L. Stratheden and Camp- Watson, L. 
Cadogan, E. (L. Privy Bramwell, L. bell, L. Wemyss, L. (EZ. 
Seal.) Bray brooke, L. Sudley, L (EB. Wemyss.) 
Brodrick, L.(V. Midle- | | Arran.) Wigan, L. (£. Craw- 
Buckinghamand Chan- tun.) Sundridge, L.(D. Ar- __ ford and Balcarres.) 
dos, D. Brougham and Vaux,}__gy/l.) Windsor, L. 
Grafton, D. L. Talbot de Malahide, Winmarleigh, L. 
Calthorpe, L. L. Zouche of Haryng- 


Leeds, D. 
Westminster, D. 


Abercorn, M. (D. Aler- 
corn.) 

Bristol, M. 

Exeter, M.' 

Salisbury, M. 


Annesley, E. 
Bandon, E. 
Beauchamp, FE, 
Belmore, E. 
Bradford, E. 
Brownlow, E. 
Coventry, E. 
Dartmouth, E. 
Dartrey, E. 
Devon, E, 
Dundonald, E. 
Feversham, E. 
Kilmorey, E. 
Leven and Melville, E. 
Lindsay, E 
Lovelace, E. 
Lucan, E. 
Mar, E. 
Mar and Kellie, E. 
Northbrook, E. 
Onslow, E. 
Orkney, E. 
Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, E. 
Portsmouth, E. 
Ravensworth, E. 
Romney, E. 
Rosse, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Strathmore and King- 
horn, E. 
Tankerville, E. 
Verulam, E. 
Waldegrave, E. 
Yarborough, E. 


Bangor, V. 
Clancarty, V. (EZ. Clan- 
carty.) 
Cross, V. 
Exmouth, V. 
Gough, V. 
Hawarden, V. 
Montatt.) 
Sidmouth, V. 
Torrington, V 


Bangor, L. Bp. 


(E. de 


Abinger, L. 
Alington, L 
Ashbourne, L. 


Carysfort, L. (Z£. 
Carysfort.) 
Castletown, L. 
Chelmsford, L. 
Churchill, L. 
Clanbrassill, L. 
Roden.) 
Clements, L. (Z. 
Leitrim.) 
Clifton, L. (EF. Darn- 
ley.) 
Clinton, L. 
Cloncurry, L. 
Colchester, L. 
de Ros, L. 
de Vesci, L. 
Vesci.) 
Deramore, L. 
Digby, L. 
Dinevor, L. 
Ellenborough, L. 
Elphinstone, L. 
Fermanagh, L. 


(B. 


(V. de 


(h. 


—- 
Foxford, L: (2. Lime- 
rick.) [ Teller.} 
Gage, L. (V. Gage.) 
Grimthorpe, L 
Harris, L. 
Hillingdon, L. 
Hopetoun, L. (Z£. 


Hopetoun.) 
Inchiquin, L. 


Keane, L. 

Kenlis, L. (M. Head- 
fort.) 

Kintore, L. (2. Kin- 
tore.) [ Teller.] 

Lamington, L 


Lawrence, L. 
Leconfield, L. 
Lovel and Holland, L. 
(Z. 1 
Lyveden, L. 
Senate. L. 
Massy, L. 
Midleton, L. 
Minster, L. 
Conyngham.) 
Monteagle of Brandon, 
L 


(ar. 


Moore, L. (Jf. Drog- 
heda.) 

Northington, L, (LZ. 
Henley.) 


Poltimore, L. 

Saltersford, L. (2. 
Courtown.) 

Shute, L. (V. Barring- 


ton.) 


Templemore, L. 


worth, L. 





Amendment disagreed to. 


On the Motion of The Viscount Dz 
Vesct, the following Amendment made : — 
In page 12, line 22, after the words (‘‘ be- 
lieving that,””) by inserting (‘‘ having 
regard to the interests of both the Jand- 
lord and the tenant’). 

Lorp CASTLETOWN said, he rose 
to move an Amendment, the object of 
which was to provide that in the case of 
a tenant who was unable to pay arrears 
of rent, the Court might ‘“‘upon appli- 
cation by the tenant,” order that the 
arrears of rent and the costs, or such sum 
in satisfaction thereof as might be agreed 
on between the parties, should be paid 
by such instalments as the Court might 
appoint. The noble Lord argued in 
favour of the Amendment in connection 
with another which he had on the Paper 
calling fora full disclosureof the tenant’s 
affairs and insolvency by means of a 
filed affidavit. He was of opinion that 
a tenant should file an affidavit giving a 
full disclosure to the Court of the par- 
ticulars of the debts due by him, whether 
secured or unsecured, his assets, and 
any interest he might have in his hold- 
ing. 

Amendment moved, in page 12, sub- 
section (1), line 25, before the word 
(‘‘ order ’’), insert (‘‘ upon application by 
the tenant ’’).—( Zhe Lord Castletown.) 


Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan) said, the noble Lord had given 
good reasons for his second Amendment, 
and the Government were prepared to 
accept it. They could not, however, ac- 
cept the Amendment just moved. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that a 
tenant might neither be bankrupt nor 
insolvent, but still unable to pay at that 
particular juncture. In that case an 
extension of time would be highly de- 
sirable ; but as matters stood the tenant 
was called upon to make a complicated 
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affidavit. The noble Lord was really 
anticipating the Bankruptcy Law. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, he rose to 
move an Amendment with the object of 
providing that in the case of a tenant 
who could not pay his arrear claims the 
Court might order that the arrears of 
rent and costs, or such sum in satisfac- 
tion thereof as might be agreed on 
between the parties, ‘‘or in default of 
agreement as shall be fixed by the 
Court,” should be paid by such instal- 
ments as the Court might appoint. Such 
a provision had worked well in the case 
of the crofters, and in his opinion the 
powers conferred on the Crofter Com- 
mission in this respect should be granted 
to the County Court Judges in Ireland. 

Amendment moved, in page 12, line 
26, after (‘‘ parties ’’), insert (‘‘ or in de- 
fault of agreement as shall be fixed by 
the Court.’’) 


Eart CADOGAN said, it might assist 
their Lordships in the discussion of 
these clauses, if he stated that it was 
quite impossible for the Government to 
give up any part of the equitable juris- 
diction which the Bill proposed to invest 
in the Court of Bankruptcy. A tenant 
who by reason of his insolvency claimed 
the assistance of the law rendered him- 
self liable to proceedings in Bankruptcy, 
and should therefore show the genuine- 
ness of his inability to pay rent. The 
Amendment would introduce a very ob- 
jectionable distinction which would 
result in a general and annual revision 
of judicial rents. Under the circum- 
stances, the Government must ask the 
House to reject the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 12, subsection (1), line 27, to add, 
after the word (‘‘appoint,”)—(‘‘ Upon any 
such application the tenant shall in the pre- 
scribed manner file an aflidavit making full 
disclosure and giving particulars of the debts 
due by him, whether secured or unsecured, and, 
if secured, the nature of any such security, and 
of his assets, whether consisting of money or 
securities for money, the value of the interest 
in his holding, his farming stock and chattels 
of every description, whether in his own hands 
or in those of any other person on his behalf.’’) 
—(The Lord Castletown.) 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, that in 
accordance with the promise already 
given by his noble Friend the Lord 
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Privy Seal (Earl Cadogan), he would ac- 
cept the Amendment in principle. Its 
terms would, however, require re-casting, 
and he would suggest as perhaps the 
most convenient course that the Amend- 
ment so re-cast should be presented on 
Report. He thought it would be wiser, 
instead of the words of the noble Lord, 
to indicate that the affidavit should be in 
a prescribed form setting forth pre- 
scribed particulars which would give the 
fullest information in order to enable 
the Court to come to a fair decision. 

Lorpv CASTLETOWN said, he was 
willing to comply with the suggestion 
of his noble and learned Friend, and 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue Duxzor ABERCORN, in moving, 
as an Amendment, to insert as a Proviso 
to the 1st subsection of Clause 20— 

“Provided, however, that the execution of 
the judgment for any balance that may remain 
due on account thereof shall not be stayed for 
a longer period than eighteen months from the 
date thereof,” 
said, that the object of the Amendment 
was to prevent a County Court Judge 
from having the power to fix an unduly 
long period for payment of instalments. 
He might conceivably fix a period as 
long as 5 years, which would be very 
inconvenient in the interest of the land- 
lord. 


Amendment moved, 

In sub-section (1), line 27, after (“ appoint’), 
insert (‘‘ Provided, however, that the execution 
of the judgment for any balance that may remain 
due on account thereof shall not be stayed for 
a longer period than eighteen months from the 
date thereof ’").—(Zhe Duke of Abercorn.) 

Eart CADOGAN said, he hoped the 
noble Duke would not press the Amend- 
ment. The case put was an extreme 
one, and where the power was purely 
discretionary it seemed useless to fix 
such a limitation. Moreover, the very 
mention of a period of 18 months might 
induce the Judge to think that in most 
eases he ought to give it. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Tue Dvuxe or ABERCORN moved to 
insert the following Proviso at the end 
of the section :— 


** Provided also, that where the landlord has 
offered to accept in full satisfaction of the 
arrears of rent such lesser sum, payable either 
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in one payment or by instalments as the Court 
shall think reasonable, and the tenant has 
refused such offer, no stay of execution shall 
be granted under this section.”’ 

The effect of the Amendment would be 
to induce the landlord to make a reason- 
able offer to his tenant, and also to deter 
tenants from refusing or combining to- 
gether to refuse to accept any fair offer 
from the landlord. The effect, therefore, 
would be to prevent litigation. 


Amendment moved, 

In sub-section (1), line 27, after (“ appoint”’), 
insert (“* Provided also, that where the landlord 
has offered to accept in full satisfaction of the 
arrears of rent such lesser sum, payable either 
in one payment or by instalments, as the Court 
shall think reasonable, and the tenant has 
refused such offer, no stay of execution shall 
be granted under this section ”).—( The Duke of 
Abercorn.) 


Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he 
should support the Amendment, which, 
in his opinion, would tend to prevent 
litigation, and enormous expenditure in 
the way of costs. The costs in bank- 
ruptey in the now well-known case of 
‘*Q’Grady v. Maroney,”’ were said to be 
considerably in excess of the rent due. 
The Amendment of his noble Friend 
was in no way hostile to the Bill. 

Eart CADOGAN said, that any 
friendly arrangement between a land- 
lord and his tenant calculated to prevent 
them entering upon legal proceedings 
undoubtedly must have their best sym- 
pathy. On the whole, while he had 
some doubt as to the wording as to 
reference of payment by instalments 
was legal, he was prepared to accept 
the Amendment, subject to a recasting 
of the words, if necessary, upon Report. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, he begged 
to move an Amendment to modify the 
second sentence of the 2nd sub-section 
of this clause, that it should read thus— 


“Tf default is made in complying with the 
order of the Court for the payment of the first 
or any subsequent instalment, the stay upou 
the execution of the judgment shall be re- 
moved, and it may thereupon be executed in 
due form of law.” 


The Amendment was intended to meet 
the case where a tenant, unable to pay 
the full amount from no fault of his 
own, was, nevertheless, willing to pay 
by instalments; if such a tenant failed 
to pay a subsequent instalment there- 
upon, the landlord would be entitled to 


The Duke of Abercorn 
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call upon the Court to put him in pos- 
session, to eject the tenant, and deprive 
him entirely of his right to reside there. 
By a peculiarity of the law in Ireland, 
this power might operate harshly upon 
the tenant. The right of execution as 
at present given to the landlord was 
unnecessarily hard upon the tenant, ard 
time should be given, seeing that the 
tenant would be compelled to pay all— 
interest, principal, and redemption. 


Amendment moved, in page 12, leave 
out lines 33 and 34, and insert (‘ and it 
may thereupon be executed in due form 
of law’’).—( The Lord Fitzgerald.) 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, that this 
Amendment was one of great import- 
ance, and would, no doubt, commend 
itself to many. ‘There was a difference, 
however, between the cases where the 
time given by the Courts was a long 
period, such as nine or ten months or a 
year, and cases where the stay of exe- 
eution was granted for only a short 
time. In cases where the time for paying 
the instalment was only for a fow weeks, 
it was not unreasonable that this stay of 
execution should be granted. But if 
they took the case which was far more 
likely to arise, of a stay of execution for 
nine or ten months or a year, then it 
would be a question which would re- 
quire examination whether the tenant 
should, at the end of that time, be at 
liberty to start with the right of six 
months’ further relief. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he thought 
that if there were two classes of cases so 
extremely different they might be dealt 
with differently. What they had to 
consider was in what position the tenant 
would be put by this clause. It was 
desired to make it a real protection to 
the tenant, and he would point out that 
if a tenant were only allowed three 
months by the County Court Judge to 
pay an instalment which he was really 
unable to pay, he would be in a worse 
position than if he had been allowed by 
the landlord to remain for six months. 

Eart CADOGAN said, that, in his 
opinion, the Amendment was a fair one, 
and he had no objection, on the part of 
the Government, to accept it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 


Tn page 12, at end of sub-section (2), line 38, 
add—(“ Provided that upon any such sale all 
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arrears of rent and the costs then due to the 
landlord shall be paid in full out of the pur- 
chase-money, and shall be the first charge 
thereon.’’)—( The Earl of Kilmorey.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. It was un- 
necessary, for the Land Act of 1881 had 
already made the provision. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
by consent). 


Tue Eart or KILMOREY, in moving, 
in page 13, line 19, after ‘‘ execution,” 
to omit the following words :— 

“ And may, where the holding is subject to a 
statutory term, fix the rent to be paid for the 
residue of such statutory term then unexpired, 
at such moment as, in the opinion of the court, 
a thrifty and industrious tenant might reason- 
ably be expected continuously to pay,” 


said, that there was not a single point 
in the whole Bill to which there was 
greater unanimity of objection than to 
permitting the County Court Judge to 
tamper with the rents fixed by the Land 
Commissioners. One peculiarity of our 
legislation with regard to Ireland was a 
want of finality which prevented that 
confidence which ought to be felt in 
carrying out remedial measures. He 
would ask Her Majesty’s Government not 
to cause that confusion which would be 
sure to arise from allowing the Bill before 
the House to override the Act of 1881. 
A County Court Judge was a lawyer 
~ and simple, and probably had no 

nowledge whatever of agriculture or of 
the value of land. On the other hand, 
two at least of the Land Commissioners 
were supposed to be well versed in the 
survey and valuation of land. There- 
fore, it would be very unfair to allow 
one man to upset the judgment come 
to by properly qualified persons. If any 
County Court Judge was allowed to have 
this unlimited power of revising rent 
continually, there would be no finality, 
and the idle and drunken tenant would 
be more favoured than the sober and 
industrious. He would appeal to his 
noble Friend (the Lord Privy Seal) to 
spare the Irish landlords at least the 
hardship inflicted by this part of the 
clause. 


_ Amendment moved, in sub-section (2), 
line 19, omit words (‘‘And may, where 
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holding is subject to a statutory term ”’) 
to the word ( pay”).—(The Earl of 
Kilmorey.) 

Eart CADOGAN said, he was sorry 
to state that the Government had not 
found opinion more unanimous upon any 
point in the Bill than on the proposition 
to which his noble Friend objected. He 
(Earl i. stated, when he brought 
in this Bill, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were very unwilling to give 
a power to revise any judicial rents fixed 
by statutory provision. It was with very 
great reluctance that the words in this 
paragraph were inserted in the amended 
clause; but the Government hoped that 
the effect would be to obviate the lia- 
bility to renewed insolvency, and the pro- 
bability of renewed appeal to the juris- 
diction of the County Court Judge. 
There was great force in the contention 
of his noble Friend, especially with re- 
gard to the point to which he (Earl 
Cadogan) had himself before alluded, 
that the insolvent tenant would obtain a 
relief not granted to the solvent tenant. 
He had also some hope that, if the 
power of revising the rent were not 
given after the discharge of the bank- 
rupt, the tenant who had been white- 
washed might be better able to pay a 
given rent than he was at a time when 
he was overwhelmed by outside debts, 
far more than by the rent due to the 
landlord. Therefore, if the Judge, in 
fixing the rent to be paid, considered 
the general prospects of the tenant, he 
might think him unable to pay a rental 
which, after he was relieved from the 
burden of his debts, he would be well 
able to pay. Under all the circum- 
stances, therefore, he had come to the 
conclusion, not unwillingly, that the Go- 
vernment were prepared to accept the 
Amendment, which he must say he con- 
sidered a reasonable one. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that the 
announcement which the noble Earl (Earl 
Cadogan) had just made was rather a 
startling one. He had consented to 
strike out of this carefully thought pro- 
vision, which they understood repre- 
sented the views and intentions of the 
Government, that which was the very 
essence of the Bill. It was evident that 
the only conceivable inducement to a 
tenant to agree in an application that 
he should be made bankrupt was that 
he might obtain some relief in the way 


lof reduced rent. The noble Marquess 
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before now, in answer to some observa- 
tions of his, contended that it was 
legitimate, when the tenant was in the 
position of a bankrupt not through his 
own fault, that his rent should be re- 
vised. But what, according to the noble 
Marquess, was justifiable in the case of 
a bankrupt was no longer to be per- 
mitted. e gathered from what had 
been said, that it was intended by the 
Government to take away the provision 
as to the fixing of rents from all the 
bankruptcy — 

Eart CADOGAN: Only as regards 
the residue of the statutory term. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, the pro- 
posal about to be omitted was a penalty 
put upon the landlord if he unreasonably 
refused to concur with the tenant in his 
application. The Government had de- 
clared that there were cases in which a 
thrifty and industrious tenant could not 
reasonably be expected to pay the rent 
fixed, and yet they were taking away 
the only protection which the tenant 
had if the landlord refused to make the 
bankruptcy application to the Court. It 
was true that there was a provision 
against the unreasonable refusal of the 
landlord in respect of a particular rent, 
but the matter should be settled once 
for all. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he entirely demurred to the statement 
that the essence of the Bill was the re- 
vision of rents in all cases. The essence 
of the Bill was to prevent harsh and 
unreasonable evictions, and it had been 
stated over and over again that, while 
the Government adhered, and meant to 
adhere, to that object, they were, when 
it had been attained, very much in the 
hands of the House as to the machinery 
to be used, and they were willing to 
listen to objections from all sides. They 
had already yielded something to noble 
Lords opposite, and to some of his noble 
Friends behind him. They wished to 
be dogmatic on the one point that harsh 
and unreasonable evictions should be 
—— but they did not wish to be 

ogmatic on anything else. With re- 
— to the question raised by his noble 

riend the Earl of Kilmorey, of revising 
the rent of the insolvent tenant, he con- 
fessed that if he were an Irish landlord 
he should prefer the clause as it stood, 
because it would be better for the land- 
lords. But he had very little doubt, 
from all that had reached him, that the 
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landlords in Ireland almost universally 
did not think so, and that they were 
very jealous of the charter given by the 
Act of 1881, which brought them a great 
deal of disadvantage and loss. That 
charter, they urged, should not be in- 
terfered with, and no revision of judicial 
rents should be undertaken. He con- 
sidered that there was ground for think- 
ing that the provisions of the Bill were 
the most convenient; but, at the same 
time, there was a good deal to be said 
on the other side. It must be remem- 
bered, moreover, that the security against 
the landlord continuing to enforce an im- 
possible rent, if such rent there was, was 
very great, because the tenant, under 
the Bill, if the Amendment should be 
agreed to, would still be able to institute 
proceedings, the end of which would be 
that his rent would be compulsorily 
compounded, and that the rent, if ex- 
cessive, would be reduced on each occa- 
sion. On each occasion there would be 
costs, which, of course, if the tenant had 
been the reasonable, and the landlord 
the unreasonable party, would inevit- 
ably be placed upon the landlord. It 
was, therefore, the landlord who had 
the greatest possible motive in consider- 
ing whether the rent was reasonable or 
not. Was there any hope, if they gave 
this power to the County Court Judge, 
that it would be within his reach so to 
foresee what would occur in future 
years, that he would be able to fix an- 
other rent which would not be liable to 
the same mutability of human affairs by 
which it was alleged that former rents 
had been affected? They were told by 
the head of the Commission (Earl 
Cowper), and by the Commissioners, 
that there were certain causes which 
had made the state of things now so 
difficult that in many cases rents pressed 
harder than the Commissioners intended 
them to do. These causes had operated 
against the power of the tenant to pay 
his rent ; but would they not operate in 
the future? He felt that in the case of 
those tenants who were just on the verge 
of subsistence there was something dis- 
paraging in the process of fixing a rent 
which was to last across all vicissitudes 
for a considerable number of years ; and 
he could well understand the feelings of 
the Irish landlords that as the principle 
had been adopted, as against free con- 
tract, of estates managed under the 
supervision of the Court, it was better, 
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on the whole, instead of trying to fix 
rent for a future term of years, to which 
they would not be able to adhere, to 
leave the matter under the control of the 
County Court Judge, and open to con- 
stant appeal to him, and with abundant 

wer in his hands, to make either land- 
ford or tenant pay the penalty if their 
conduct had been unreasonable, and if 
they had not been willing to submit to 
inevitable changes, which the seasons or 
the condition of affairs had produced. 
So long as harsh and unreasonable evic- 
tions were prevented, he would not insist 
upon any particular machinery. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
felt bound to express the feeling of sur- 
prise he experienced at the action of the 
Government. This constant power of 
appeal to the County Court Judge would 
produce a state of confusion all over 
Ireland. But it should be borne in mind 
that it was not the Opposition who took 
the first step in re-opening this matter. 
The Commission presided over by Earl 
Cowper, and which was appointed by 
the Government, had placed it on record 
that there were at the present moment 
a large number of judicial rents fixed 
too high, which the tenants were unable 
to pay. From that fact they could not 
escape. It was a position of extreme 
difficulty, he admitted; but to dangle 
before the Irish tenants the remedy 
which the clause contained, and then to 
withdraw that remedy in deference to 
the wishes of the landlords, and provide 
for a constant power of appeal to the 
County Court Judge, which the noble 
Marquess had himself stated was a worse 
provision than the one now abandoned 
—this action of the Government was 
vacillating and dangerous, and there 
could be nothing more likely to increase 
the confusion. The noble Marquess had 
endeavoured to show that the tenant 
would be in no worse position under the 
clause as it was now proposed that it 
should stand; but he thought, even on 
the noble Marquess’s own showing, the 
position would be very much worse. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that his noble Friend should remember 
that they on that side of the House were 
responsible for the Act of 1881. He 
did not agree with the noble Earl who 
had just spoken, who was putting 
every possible difficulty in the way of 
the Government. He thought the Lord 
Privy Seal had done rightly to agree 
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to the omission of the words. He 
agreed that if they were to deal with 
judicial rents, they must not deal with 
them in such a way as to demoralize the 
whole tenantry of Ireland ; but such de- 
moralization would result rather from 
the clause as it stood than from the 
Amendment. The position taken up by 
the Government was perfectly logical 
and right, that they should provide a 
temporary remedy, and should not at- 
tempt through bankruptcy to revise the 
rents fixed under the Act of 1881. They 
were right, therefore, in accepting the 
Amendment. He complained of the con- 
duct of his noble Friends in trying to 
put difficulties in the way of the Govern- 
ment. 

Lorp HERSCHELL thought the 
noble Earl who had just spoken was 
rather hard upon the Leaders of the 
Opposition in suggesting that they were 
factious, because they preferred the 
original form of the Bill, which the 
Leader of the House thought the best, 
to the form which the Amendment would 
give to it. His own objection to the 
provision altogether was that it would 
tend to demoralize tenants, but in a 
sense different from that in which the 
noble Earl had used the word—namely, 
by making bankruptcy the only channel 
of relief; and this was not altered by 
the Amendment. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN said, he could 
not imagine anything more dangerous 
than to tamper with judicial rents, and 
two of the most important witnesses ex- 
amined by the Commission were strongly 
of opinion that these rents should not be 
interfered with. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
many of their Lordships had supported 
the second reading of the Bill, on the 
ground that there had been harsh evic- 
tions, which were to be put an end to, 
but on the understanding that there 
was to be no further revision of judicial 
rents. If tenants were driven into bank- 
ruptey it would not be solely on account 
of their rents, but largely through their 
other debts. In the majority of cases, 
relieved of other debts, they would be 
able to pay the moderate rents fixed by 
the Commissioners. There was strong 
ground for the feeling that if the words 
objected to remained in the clause, many 
tenants would go into bankruptcy simply 
in order to get their rents reduced. The 
temptation to do so would be one which 
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they would nct be able to resist. Before 
1881, the normal number of estates in 
Ireland having Receivers over them did 
not exceed 500. There were now be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,300 estates under the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
and the number was increasing every 
day. This fact showed what strong 
reason there was for not tampering 
any further with judicial rents. In 
cases in which they were unduly high, 
most landlords would willingly give 
temporary abatements. He rejoiced 
that the Lord Privy Seal had assented 
to the Amendment. 

Taz Eart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, as the Government have agreed 
to take these words out, in deference to 
what they understand to be the universal 
opinion of Irish landlords, I wish to say 
that I, for one, do not entirely object to 
thesewords. If the Bankruptcy Clauses 
are to be of any real avail, it appears to 
me that as the Bill stands words to this 
effect must be formulated in those 
clauses. As the Bill was originally 
brought in, either a landlord or a tenant 
could petition ; as it is now, it requires 
that the landlord and the tenant must 
join together to petition. The result 
of this would be, that where a tenant is 
really bankrupt, he will be made a bank- 
rupt; but that if he is not bankrupt— 
and it would be to the immense advan- 
tage of the landlord that he should be 
bankrupt—the tenant will object, and no 

enalty will be placed on the tenant. I 

o not know whether it is the object of 
the Government to make the Bankruptcy 
Clauses really work and act; but of one 
thing I am perfectly certain, that if no 
such power as this is contained in them 
the Bankruptcy Clauses will be abso- 
lutely a dead letter, and that will be a 
great misfortune. I was convinced that 
the Bankruptcy Clauses, as originally in- 
troduced, would be of great advantage 
to the landlords of Ireland. I confess 
also that I think it is unfortunate that 
these words, having been put in the 
Bill, should be taken out of it, because 
it will inevitably appear that the posi- 
tion of the tenant is this—that he is to 
go on in his holding subject to a rent 
such as a thrifty, industrious, and well- 
meaning tenant cannot possibly pay. 
That is an unfortunate construction to 
be put on the wording of an Act of Par- 
liament. As the Bill stood, it was not 
necessary for the landlord and the tenant 
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to join together. But I do not mean 
that I entirely agree with the words as 
they nowstand. What I think ought to 
have been done was to give the County 
Court Judge power, wherever he thought 
it necessary, to refer a case to the Sub- 
Commissioners, and leave it to them to 
settle the statutory rent. I think that 
if words to that effect were put into the 
Bill it would be a very great advantage. 
The alternative proposal is a very pain- 
ful one. -What the tenants have to do, 
if they are required to pay a rent which 
they really and honestly cannot pay, is 
to be continually coming up as bank- 
rupts, and getting themselves cleared, 
and being started again at rents they 
cannot pay. I think the County Court 
Judges ought to have been given power 
to refer a case to the Land Commis- 
sioners when, in their opinion, the insol- 
vency of the tenant was owing to a rent 
which had become excessive. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Ervez, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
Sub-section (2.) line 26, for (‘‘may’’), 
substitute (‘‘ shall on the application of 
the landlord ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Tae Eart or KILMOREY said, he 
proposed after Clause 21 to insert a new 
clause providing that a tenant should be 
compelled, on applying for a petition in 
bankruptcy, to file an affidavit stating 
the nature, amount, &c., of his debts and 
his assets. His object was to assimilate 
the procedure with the ordinary pro- 
cedure in bankruptcy. 


Amendment moved, to add after Clause 
21— 


“22a. A tenant presenting a petition for 
adjudication against himself shall, with his 
petition, file an affidavit in the prescribed form, 
and shall furnish a copy thereof to the landlord 
or his agent, setting forth the names, addresses, 
and occupations of his creditors, the amounts 
respectively due to them, and the particulars 
thereof, and specifying whether they are se- 
cured or unsec creditors, and, if secured, 
the nature and value of the security. He shall 
also in his said affidavit set forth particulars of 
his assets of every kind, whether consisting of 
money, debts due to him, farming stock and 
utensils, or other chattels or other property of 
any description, with the value of the same. 
He shall also state where all such chattels are. 
He shall specify in his seid affidavit the esti- 
mated value of his interest in his holding or 
holdings, and if any part of his assets consist 
of money, or of securities for money in the 
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hands of any trustee or other person for any 

urpose, he shall in his said affidavit disclose 
Fall particulars of the same, including the name 
of such trustee or other person, and the date 
when such money or securities for money was 
or were 80 placed in the hands of such trustee 
or other person, And if at any time it shall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Court that 
there is any wilful or fraudulent mis-statement 
or concealment in or omission from such sche- 
dule, the Court may order the petitioner to be 
imprisoned for any term not exceeding six 
calendar months, with or without hard labour, 
as the Court shall think right.”’—( The Earl of 
Kilmorey.) 

Eart CADOGAN said, he was in- 
formed that the Rules of Court would 
apply to these proceedings, and it would 
be much better to leave the matter there 
than to burden the Bill with details of 
thatkind. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE moved a 
new clause providing that the adjudica- 
tion of any person under the Act should 
operate ipso facto as a release and dis- 
charge of all property of the bankrupt 
from every mortgage, charge, security, 
and lien, whether legal or equitable, to 
which at the date of adjudication any 
person may be entitled on the real or per- 
sonal property of the bankrupt, every such 


. person to rank as an unsecured creditor 


only, said, that it might seem a strong 
measure to level mortgages, but the ob- 
ject was to prevent fraud. This might 
happen—a dishonest tenant might wish 
to favour some of his creditors, and he 
would borrow on mortgage what would 
pay them in full, and afterwards go into 
bunkruptey, leaving the landlord and 
other creditors whom he disliked out in 
the cold. He would leave the Amend- 
ment in the hands of the House and of 
the Government. 


Amendment moved, to add, after Clause 
21— 


‘218. The adjudication of any person under 
this Act shall ipso facto operate as a release and 
discharge of all property of the bankrupt from 
every mortgage, charge, security, and lien, 
whether legal or equitable, to which at the 
date of adjudication any person may be en- 
titled on the real or personal property of 
the bankrupt, or any part thereof, and every 
such person shall rank as an unsecured creditor 
only, for his debt or the amount due to him 
pari passu with the other creditors of the bank- 
rupt, whether he shall prove for his debt or 
the amount due to him or not.”’—( The Earl of 
Belmore.) 
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Lorp FITZGERALD said, he should 
oppose theclause. He thought that the 
noble Earl could hardly have conceived 
the consequences of it. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, the effect of this new 
clause might be that any two persons in 
the relation of landlord and tenant 
might come to an agreement between 
themselves to do away with the pro- 
perty. Its operation would be signally 
unjust, although he did not deny that 
there was an evil against which the 
noble Earl was attempting to provide a 
somewhat harsh remedy. The clause 
could not be accepted by the Govern- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
he did not quite follow his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Fitzgerald). He 
could not always agree with him as to 
what was equitable and inequitable, as, 
for instance, the other night, as re- 
garded a point on the leaseholder ques- 
tion. He would not press the Amend- 
ment ; but he hoped that the Lord Privy 
Seal would consider the matter before 
Report, and bring up something him- 
self. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 22 (Power in certain cases to 
continue tenant in his holding, notwith- 
standing bankruptcy). 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in moving 
an Amendment providing that the 
Court might permit a debtor to remain 
in occupation of his holding on payment 
of “his rent,’ and not ‘“‘a reasonable 
rent to be fixed by the Court,” as stated 
in the clause, said, that the judicial rent 
was supposed to be a fair rent; but by 
introducing the word “reasonable”’ in 
the clause the Government seemed to 
indicate to the tenantry of Ireland that 
the rents they were paying were unrea- 
sonable and too high. He should have 
thought that when the Lord Privy Seal 
accepted the Amendment of his noble 
Friend behind him he would accept the 
present Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in page 14, line 3, 
leave out (‘‘reasonable’’), and insert 
(‘his ’’).—( Zhe £arl of Milltown.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Amendment, 
as the Government did not think it 
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would be — to insist on the pay- 
ment of the existing judicial rents in 
every case of the kind. 


On Question, ‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause ?”” 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
92; Not-Contents 38: Majority 54. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Erne, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
14, lines 25 and 26, leave out (‘‘ and any 
land improvement charge or drainage 
charge ’”’). 


On the Motion of The Duke of Anrr- 
corn, the following Amendment made :— 


In e 14, line 40, omit the following 
words :—(‘* When the court grants a certifi- 
cate of conformity to a bankrupt who has 
been permitted to remain in occupation of his 
holding, the court may, if the holding is 
subject to a statutory term, fix the rent to be 
paid for the residue of such statutory time then 
unexpired, at such amount as, in the opinion 
of the court, a thrifty and industrious tenant 
might reasonably be expected continuously to 


pay.”’) 
Amendment moved, 


At end of Clause 22, to add after (** hoiding ”’) 
—(‘‘1f any creditor or any bankrupt under this 
Act, or other person shall conceal, or attempt to 
conceal, or aid in concealing or attempting to 
conceal, any part of the bankrupt’s property, 
or being in possession of any property or money 
or trust, or as agent for the bankrupt, shall re- 
fuse to deliver up the same, or to give full in- 
formation concerning the same when required, 
every person so offending shall, in addition to 
all other penalties, forfeit and pay for every 
such offence the treble value of such property 
so concealed or attempted to be concealed, or 
not delivered up, or concerning which full in- 
formation shall not be given, and the court, on 
the application of the assignees, in a summary 
manner may make an order for the payment of 
the same by the person so offending, which 
order may be enforced in the same way asa 
decree for the payment of money is now by law 
enforceable, or the assignees may sue for and 
recover such penalty in the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland, and half the money so re- 
covered shall be paid to or among the person 
or persons, if more than one, equally, whose 
evidence, the court shall be of opinion, ma- 
terially assisted in the discovery or proof of the 
offence, and the other half shall be paid to the 
creditors of the bankrupt, other than any 
offender under this section, in proportion to 
their respective debts, and irrespective of any 
compensation they may have received.’ )—( The 
Lord Castletown.) 

Eant CADOGAN said, he could not 
accept the proposed addition to the 
clause. The question was already dealt 
with in the Act of 1872. 


Earl Cadogan 


{LORDS} 
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Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Viscount DE VESCT, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to add at the end of the 
clause— 

“Tf in any case where a composition of a 
tenant's debts has received the sanction of the 
court any of his creditors should at any time 
hereafter, either directly or indirectly, take or 
receive any money, effects, property, or value 
whatever in respect of the unpaid portion of his 
claim or debt, save under and with the sanction 
of the court, such creditor shall be liable to a 
fine of £200, and one-half of such fine shall be 
paid to the person or persons whose evidence, 
in the opinion of the court, may have led to 
the disclosure and proof of the offence,” 


said, his object was to protect the poor 
and ignorant tenant from a class of men 
who were his worst enemies, the gom- 
been man and the village usurer. He 
was confirmed in the opinion that such 
protection was necessary by some of the 
most experienced men in Ireland, the 
managers of local banks. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 14, line 14, at end of Clause 22 add— 
(“If in any case where a composition of a 
tenant's debts has received the sanction of the 
court any of his creditors should at any time 
hereafter, either directly or indirectly, take or 
receive any money, effects, property, or value 
whatever in respect of the unpaid portion of 
his claim or debt, save under and with the 
sanction of the court, such creditor shall be 
liable to a fine of two hundred pounds, and one- 
half of such fine shall be paid to the person or 
persons whose evidence, in the opinion of the 
court, may have led to the disclosure and proof 
of the offence.”*)—( The Viscount De Vesci.) 

Lorv ASHBOURNE said, that a cre- 
ditor who would do what the provision of 
the noble Viscount was intended to guard 
against would be guilty of a gross fraud 
under the existing Bankruptcy Law; and, 
in his opinion, no new legislation was 
wanted on the subject. But if the noble 
Viscount was advised that something was 
required to be done he should be glad 
to consult with him. 

Viscount DE VESCI said, that the 
noble and learned Lord must know that 
in the small villages the poor man was 
entirely in the hands of that class of cre- 
ditors to which he had referred. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he was 
glad that attention had been called to 
the subject. Whena poor man wanted 
fresh credit, the gombeen man would say 
to hin—“ I will give it to you, provided 
you pay the balance of the former 
debt ?” 
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Eart OADOGAN said, the matter 
would be considered. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 23 (Power to appoint addi- 
tional staff of judges for bankruptcy) 
agreed to. 

Clause 24 (Sittings) agreed to. 

Clause 25 (Summary punishment for 
perjury and fraud). 

Loxp HERSCHELL said, he would 
move to omit the clause, on the ground 
that if a man swore falsely to his know- 
ledge, that was wilful and corrupt per- 
jury. That he understood; but he did 
not understand what was meant by 
“swearing or affirming what shall be 
false.” If the swearing was not false 
to the man’s knowledge, it was not wil- 
ful and corrupt perjury. By the clause 
no opportunity was afforded to the wit- 
ness to call evidence or employ counsel ; 
and it enabled the Judge, who might be 
irritated at the way in which the testi- 
mony was being given, to decide that it 
was false, and to summarily punish. 
To enable a Judge in Bankruptcy to com- 
mit to prison one who might be only a 
witness, without having any opportunity 
of meeting the charge, was a very 
strong and oppressive proceeding. 

Amendment moved, To leave out Clause 
25.—(Zhe Lord Herschell.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, that the Go- 
vernment would consider the wording of 
the clause on Report, to meet the view 
of the noble and learned Lord; but 
they could not consent to leave it out 
altogether. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, that as his 
object had been gained he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 26 (Officers) agreed to. 

Clause 27 (Appeals) agreed to. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM moved to in- 
sert after Clause 27 a new clause, pro- 
viding that the Act should apply to all 
leases and grants of land in perpetuity 
made to any person previous to the 
passing Pell 4 and under which, or 
under the provisions of any Act of Par- 
liament by virtue of which the same was 
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made, the grantor or the grantee is en- 
titled from time to time to require the 
variation and revision of the variable 
rent payable under such leasesor grants. 


Amendment moved, after Clause 27, 
page 16, insert the following Clause :— 


(Perpetuity leases. Variable rents.) 

‘** This Act shall apply to all leases and grants 
of land in perpetuity made to any person pre- 
vious to the passing hereof, and under which, 
or under the provisions of any Act of Parlia- 
ment by virtue of which the same was made, 
the grantor or the grantee is entitled from time 
to time, and at the expiration of certain periods 
of time, to require the variation and revision of 
the variable rent payable under such leases or 
grants; and in every such case the following 
provisions shall be in force and have effect with 
respect to the variation and revision of such 
variable rent, and shall supersede and be in 
substitution for all and every the provisions in 
that behalf contained in such leases or grants 
and in any Act of Parliament with reference 
thereto : 


“‘(a.) The grantor or grantee shall be en- 
titled six months before the expiration of 
any prescribed period to require a revision 
of such variable rent, and to apply to the 
court to fix the same, and in such case the 
party desiring the revision shall serve a 
revision notice upon the other party ; 

“ (6.) In every case where, before the passing 
of this Act, any revision of such variable 
rent has taken place in pursuance of the 
leases or grants, or of any Act of Parlia- 
ment with reference thereto, the grantor or 
grantee may at any time within the pre 
scribed period serve a revision notice upon 
the grantee or grantor, as the case may be, 
and in such case the prescribed period then 
current shall be deemed to have expired at 
the gale day next after the end of six 
months from the service of such notice ; 

“*(c.) Whenever the grantor or grantee has 
served a revision notice, and the parties 
agree within three months after service of 
such notice as to what shall be the amount 
of variable rent to be payable during the 
prescribed period next following, they may 
fix the amount of the variable rent to be 
payable during such prescribed period ; 
(d.) Whenever the grantor or grantee has 
served a revision notice, and the parties do 
not witkin three months after the service 
of such notice agree as to what shall be 
the amount of the variable rent to be pay- 
able until the variation and revision of 
such variable rent next following, then and 
in every such case the amount of the vari- 
able rent to be payable until the variation 
and revision of such variable rent shall be 
fixed by the court in accordance with the 
provisions contained in this Act ; 

‘*(e.) Before fixing the variable rent of any 
such lands the court shall take evidence as 
to the then letting value of such lands, and 
such value is herein-after referred to as 
‘the present letting value,’ and shall take 
evidence as to the letting value of such 
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lands at or about the time when the grant 
was made, and such letting value is herein- 
after referred to as ‘the former letting 
value,’ and shall preserve the same pro- 
portion between the present letting value 
and the variable rent to be paid by the 
grantee until the variation and revision of 
such variable rent next following, as 
existed between the former letting value 
and the variable rent payable by the gran- 
tee immediately after the making of the 
grant: Provided always, that the grantor 
shall not be awarded any increase of vari- 
able rent by reason of any increase in the 
value of such land, which is due to any 
buildings or improvements, except in so far 
as the grantor has contributed to the same. 
The variable rent fixed by the court under 
this Act shall be the variable rent payable 
under the leases or grants until the same 
shall be again varied and revised ; 

“(f.) In this section the words following 
shall have the meanings respectively at- 
tached tothem, namely, ‘ person’ includes 
corporation, whether aggregate or sole; 
‘variable rent’ means a rent subject to 
variation and revision ; ‘ prescribed period ’ 
means the period at the expiration of which 
a variation and revision of the variable 
rent, payable in respect of any lands leased 
or granted in perpetuity, may be required, 
in pursuance of any lease or grant of the 
same, or of ary Act of Parliament, or this 
Act; ‘revision notice’ means a notice in 
writing signed by the person giving such 
notice, and requiring a variation and revi- 
sion of any variable rent ; ‘grantor’ means 
the person to whom such rent is payable ; 
‘grantee’ means the person by whom such 
rent is payable.” —( Zhe Earl of Leitrim.) 


Tue Eart or ROSSE said, he must 
take exception to the proposal, which 
had for its object the relief of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Leitrim) from his per- 
— leases from Trinity College, 

ublin. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, the new 
clause differed from those in the Bill. 
It neither sought to have a fair rent 
fixed, nor a power to surrender the lease. 
To either of these the lessors would 
gladly agree, as the lessees were making 
a large profit rent. The noble Earl, 
one of the lessees, was receiving a profit 
rent of £2,000. What he sought was 
this—that when the rents received by 
the lessees of the College had been re- 
duced, the rent payable by them to the 
College should be reduced in proportion. 
That was to say, if 20 per cent had been 
taken off the rents payable to the lessees, 
20 per cent should be taken off the rents 
a by them tothe College. Why? 

ither they had been receiving more 
than a fair rent, or they had not. If 
they had been receiving more than they 
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ought, how did that give them a claim 
to reduction of the rent payable to the 
College? If they had not been receiving 
more than they ought to have received, 
and injustice had been done them in the 
reduction of the rents payable to them, 
by what right did they want to shift 
part of the injustice on to the College ? 
Tt might be hard upon the lessees in 
asense; but what had Trinity College 
to do with that? Why should the 
lessors be losers? The rents paid by 
the lessees had been spoken of as statu- 
tory. The only sense in which they were 
so was that an Act was passed to legalize 
that which had been agreed upon. A 
bargain was struck, and it was made 
valid by Act of Parliament. 

Tur Eart or LEITRIM said, that 
these statements were contrary to the 
fact. 

Lorv BRAMWELL said, that 
the Act of Parliament and the leases 
spoke for themselves; and now their 
Lordships were asked to disturb the 
bargain that was made. The pro- 
posal was unfair and unreasonable, and 
it had nothing to do with any part of 
the Bill. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he was 
sorry the question was brought forward 
at this hour, when those who usually 
supported the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Leitrim) were absent. No doubt, 
Trinity College would be delighted 
if their immediate tenants would sur- 
render their leases, for surrender 
would enable them largely to increase 
their income. Perhaps it was their 
object to screw them down until they 
did surrender. It was said that the 
noble Earl who moved this clause paid 
the College £3,000 a-year, and received 
£5,000. It might be that the noble 
Earl had tenants who promised him, in 
the whole, £5,000; but it was very 
doubtful whether he received anything 
like that sum. There was no doubt the 
lessees were parties to the Act of 1881 ; 
but the question was whether it was a 
voluntary contract. The lessors said— 
‘If you do not agree to our terms, we 
will not renew your leases.”” And the 
conditions imposed were very hard. He 
thought they could not do justice to the 
subject, which involved a great griev- 
ance, at that hour of the evening (20 
minutes to 9), and he suggested that 
the Amendments should be withdrawn 
and brought up on Report. 
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Eart CADOGAN said, the Govern- 
ment could not accept these Amend- 
ments for the reasons already stated. 
The proposal was entirely outside the 
scope and object of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM said, he 
would accept the advice of his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Fitzgerald), and 
postpone his Amendment until the Re- 
port. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 28 (Court valuers in county 
courts) agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Rules, orders, &c. for 
bankruptcy matters) agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lord Frrz- 
GERALD, the following Amendment 
made :— 


In page 14, after Clause 29, insert as a new 
Clause :—(‘‘ In all actions of ejectment for non- 
payment of rent in the Civil Bill Court the 
fees, costs, charges, and emoluments henceforth 
recoverable shall be according to the scale of 
fees, costs, charges, and emoluments for the 
time being in force in ordinary civil bills, and 
in referring to such scale the annual rent of the 
holding for which such ejectment shall have 
been brought shall be deemed the amount sued 
for and decreed for respectively.’’) 


Clauses 30 to 32, inclusive, agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday the 1st of July next; 
and Bili to be printed as amended. 
(No. 122.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 13th June, 1887. 





MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirrer—Forestry, 
Viscount Ebrington added. 

Private Bitx (by Order) —- Second Reading — 
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Committee—Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
[217] [Sixteenth Night]—n vr. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—o — 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL BILL 
(by Order). 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th June], ‘ That 
Standing Orders 62, 204, 223, and 235 
be suspended, and that the Bill be now 
read a second time.” — (Jr. Houlds- 
worth.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I have to move, as an 
Amendment to the Motion made by the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Houldsworth), to leave out all after 
‘‘ Standing Orders,”’ and insert— 


«204 and 235 be suspended, and that the 
Bill be referred to the Lxaminers of Petitions 
for Private Bills.’’ 


I have to offer an apology to the House 
for interfering with a matter in regard 
to which I have certainly no personal in- 
terest, nor have any of my constituents, 
so faras I know. ButI have, as the 
House knows, taken some interest in the 
conduct of Private Business for a good 
many years, and I was also Chairman of 
one of the Committees which considered 
this Manchester Ship Canal Bill, and I 
have watched with great interest the 
progress of this important undertaking 
since. This proposal to pass over the 
Standing Orders seems to me to go far 
beyond the necessities of the case, and 
we are running the risk of being placed 
in a false position with the country. 
Everybody must know that of late there 
has been a growing indisposition on the 
part of the House to interest itself in 
matters concerning Private Bill legis- 
lation, and there has been a certain 
degree of recklessness as to the conse- 
quences of this neglect, as was exempli- 
fied in the celebrated Hull and Barnsley 
case. It is well known how the House 
found itself situated in regard to the 
exceptional legislation which then took 
place. I do not propose to go into the 
case now, and I have only alluded to it 
by way of example; but I think that 
every hon. Member who is aware of the 
action of Parliament in that case will 
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not feel inclined to allow on this occa- 
sion a second departure which may be 
established into a precedent, and which 
may have the effect of misleading public 
opinion and of inducing those who are 
ordinarily prudent in regard to the in- 
vestments they make to relinquish this 
prudence on the faith of a Parliamentary 
arrangement. No doubt this case differs 
very much from that. This isa case 
where the undertaking has not been 
commenced, and in which the share list 
has not been fully subscribed; but, 
nevertheless, the House is asked to en- 
able the promoters to raise £4,000,000 
of capital by Preference Stock, and to 
pass by that which has always hitherto 
been regarded by Parliament as an im- 
portant preliminary—namely, that the 
consent of the shareholders should have 
been secured. The hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Houldsworth) proposes 
to suspend Standing Order No. 62, 
which is the Standing Order which re- 
quires that a Wharncliffe meeting shall 
have been held in accordance with the 
regulations laid down by Parliament, 
under which the shareholders of a Com- 
pany should have received due notice 
so as to give them an opportunity of 
withdrawing their consent to an altera- 
tion in the financial conditions under 
which an undertaking was originally 
promoted, and the capital of that Com- 
pany was authorized to be raised. One 
of the difficulties I have in pressing 
this Motion is that it may have the 
effect of delaying the progress of this 
measure, and that it may be dangerous 
to the future success of the scheme. 
That, of course, I have no wish 
to do; but I think that Parliament 
would act very wrongly if it were 
to allow the Bill to go forward without 
being satisfied that the spirit of Standing 
Order No. 62 had been complied with— 
that is to say, that the original sub- 
scribers to the undertaking had cast in 
their lot with the present Bill. The 
original shareholders are now told that 
£4,000,000 Debenture Stock are to come 
before them, so far as interest is con- 
cerned ; and what I maintain is that the 
original shareholders should have a full 
opportunity of giving their assent, or, if 
they are so minded, of retiring from any 
subscription they have already agreed to 
make. There is another difficulty which 
I may mention, and that is that the 
Standing Order refers to the proprietors 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 
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or the proprietary of the undertaking, 
and I am not sure that there is any 
proprietary at all in this undertaking. 
We have been told that something like 
£700,000 have been actually subscribed, 
and that £3,000,000 have been sub- 
scribed sub modo—that is, taken con- 
ditionally upon something else being 
completed. It isa matter of doubt whe- 
ther, if this Bill goes before the Ex- 
aminers, it could be held that there is 
any proprietary in the strict sense of the 
word, or whether those who have only 
subscribed sub modo are competent to ex- 
ercise a discretion as to whether the Bill 
shall be completed or not; but whether 
it is competent for them to do that or 
not, what I contend is that Parliament 
should take care that whether they are 
competent to exercise an opinion ‘‘ Aye”’ 
or “‘ No,” that, at all events, they should 
be at liberty to withdraw their sub- 
scriptions if they are so minded. That 
is the object I have in proposing this 
Amendment to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Manchester. I feel that 
there will be a little further difficulty in 
the event of this Bill finding its way 
before an ordinarily constituted Par- 
liamentary Committee — namely, the 
doubt whether a Private Bill Commit- 
tee will, unless it receives special in- 
structions, be competent to inquire into 
the whole circumstances of the case. 
Parliament may incur a heavy responsi- 
bility if, without full consideration, it is 
prepared to sanction such an unusual 
and unsatisfactory course ef action. I, 
therefore, venture to hope, whether my 
Amendment finds favour with the House 
or not, that the Bill will eventually be 
sent before such a Committee as may be 
charged with and competent to perform 
the duty of inquiring into the whole 
facts and circumstances of the case. 
Knowing the value which at this mo- 
ment is attached to the time of the 
House, I do not intend to enter into 
the subject at any greater length ; and 
I have only considered it necessary to 
bring it forward now in order that mis- 
chief may not be done either on one side 
or the other. As I have said, I have no 
personal interest in the case; but I think 
that Parliament ought to be scrupulous 
not to establish a precedent which may 
hereafter prove to be unsatisfactory. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman move his Amendment ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Yes, Sir. 
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Amendment proposed, 


After the words “ Standing Orders,’”’ to add 
the words “ 204 and 235 be suspended, and that 
the Bill be referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills.””—(Mr. Sclater- Booth.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HOULDSWORTH (Manchester, 
N.W.): I fully sympathize with the 
views which the right hon. Gentleman 
has my yy on the subject, and I can 
assure him that the promoters have not 
the slightest intention, in what they pro- 
pose to do, of injuring or altering the 
position of the present proprietors of 
the Manchester Ship Canal, or the per- 
sons who may have applied for shares. 
We have been most scrupulous on that 
point, and I think I shall be able to 
satisfy the House that the steps we are 
taking will be sufficient to place every 
applicant for shares and every present 
shareholder in a position in which he 
will be not only enabled, but called 
upon, to give his consent before the ar- 
rangement we are asking Parliament to 
sanction can be carried out. Now, the 
House will remember that the power 
which we received under the Manchester 
Ship Canal Act was a power to raise 
£8,000,000 of capital. We now pro- 
pose to divide that capital into two, one 
part to consist of Preference Stock, 
which is to receive the first payment of 
a dividend of 5 per cent; but as this 
preferential claim is not cumulative the 
shareholders who subscribe this Prefer- 
ence Stock will take a substantial risk, 
along with the ordinary shareholders. 
The ordinary shareholders may be taken 
to represent the present shareholders 
and the applicants for shares. Perhaps I 
ought to inform the House that the pre- 
sent shareholders represent a subscribed 
sum of £750,000 of capital; the balance 
between this sum and the £3,000,000 
which we have at present guaranteed re- 
present shareholders who have applied for 
shares to that extent, and these shares 
have beenJapplied for on certain con- 
ditions, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated. Now, with regard to those ap- 
ag a Circular, which I hold in my 

and, has been sent out to them, and 
the condition there stated is that unless 
they absolutely and entirely give their 
consent to this arrangement, and prac- 
tically apply again for the shares they 
have proposed to take, we shall have 
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no hold upon them, but they will be per- 
fectly free. With regard to the present 
shareholders, it is not intended, in 
asking for a suspension of Standing 
Order No. 62, to evade the holding of a 
Wharncliffe meeting. The only portion 
of the Standing Order we desire to sus- 
pend is that part of it which provides 
that we should report to the Examiners 
that the meeting required by the Act of 
Parliament to be held has been actually 
held. We do not intend to evade any 
of our responsibility, but all we want to 
do is to save a few days, and we are 
prepared to give an undertaking, and, 
if necessary, I should be prepared to 
add it to this Motion, that we should re- 
port to the Committee on the Bill that 
such a meeting has been held, and that 
the necessary proportion of the share- 
helders have given their assent to the 
undertaking before we seek to have it 
performed. Under the circumstances, I 
think the House will see that we have 
done everything we possibly could to 
gain the consent of those more in- 
terested in the matter. I have no desire 
to occupy the time of the House or to 
trespass upon it, for I am anxious to 
give our opponents an opportunity of 
saying everything they have to say with 
regard to the proposition we are now 
making to the House. Time, however, 
is an element of the greatest importance 
in the case. I believe that unless the 
House is prepared to sanction the second 
reading of the Bill on the present occa- 
sion, it will be almost impossible, if not 
quite impossible, to make the necessary 
arrangements for carrying on the un- 
dertaking. If opportunity is afforded 
for a protracted inquiry, the time for the 
completion of the undertaking, which 
lapses on the 5th of August, must ne- 
cessarily lapse. But if our opponents 
think that the lapse of the powers we at 
present possess will kill the Manches- 
ter Ship Canal, then they are very much 
mistaken. The only effect of defeating 
us now will be that we shall have to 
apply to Parliament again next Ses- 
sion, and another £50,000 would have 
to be added to the £150,000 already 
spent by the amenge | of the un- 
dertaking in getting the necessary 
ciatinn ot Parliament to it. I believe 
there is no doubt that, whatever our op- 
ponents may do, the feeling of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire has been so much 
aroused in this case that the effect of 
defeating us at this moment will only be 
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to delay an undertaking which its oppo- 
nents cannot absolutely kill. I am quite 
aware that we are asking from Parlia- 
ment, on this occasion, certain unusual 
powers; but I ought to explain that 
that is not the fault of the promoters of 
the Bill; it arises very much from 
the conditions which were imposed 
in the original Act of Parliament, by 
which we were prevented from carrying 
out any part of the undertaking until 
practically the enormous capital of 
£8,000,000 was actually subscribed. 
That is an unusual condition ; but it is 
not a condition of which we have ever 
complained, or in regard to which we 
complain to-day, although it has placed 
difficulties in the way of the promoters 
which cannot be fully appreciated ex- 
cept by those who have to carry out the 
working of such an undertaking. It 
was made a condition precedent that 
this very large amount of capital should 
be raised before the works were com- 
menced, and we have experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in raising it in Lan- 
cashire at a time when trade has been 
so much depressed. If I may use such 
an expression we have had to do it in 
cold blood, and with a great deal of un- 
certainty hanging over the people of 
Lancashire in regard to whether this 
undertaking will ever really be carried 
out or not. We are now in a position 
to say that the arrangements we have 
made will render it perfectly certain 
that the capital will be raised without 
any doubt whatever, and the mere an- 
nouncement of that fact has had an 
electrical effect in stimulating the in- 
terest which is felt in the undertaking. 
I am informed that 70 per cent of the 
shareholders, although they were only 
applied to on Thursday last, have sent 
in assents confirming their applications, 
and that only one-half per cent have 
expressed dissent with the new arrange- 
ment which has been proposed. I may 
add, further, that there have been new 
applications for shares from three times 
the number of persons whose dissent 
has been expressed ; and, therefore, it is 
quite evident that the shareholders do 
not believe they can be placed in a worse 
position than that which they would 
have occupied before the new arrange- 
ment was made. I urgently appeal to 
the House to grant us the facilities we 
ask for. We do not require the suspen- 
sion of the Standing Orders for the pur- 


Mr. Houldsworth 


{COMMONS} 
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pose of preventing our opponents from 
carrying out any legislative opposition 
they can legitimately bring to bear upon 
the scheme. The object of asking for the 
suspension of the Standing Orders is 
simply to save time, without depriving 
our opponents of any of the rights they 
would enjoy under ordinary circum- 
stances. At the same time, it must not 
be forgotten that our opponents can 
have very little to do with the question 
that is before the House, and the pro- 
posal which is now introduced. It is 
not a question in which they are inte- 
rested in the slightest degree. The oppo- 
sition to the scheme, all along, has been 
occasioned by the fact that the opponents 
thought their own interests were likely 
to be sacrificed, and that the position 
of the Port of Liverpool might be 
jeopardized by the carrying out of this 
undertaking. I do not believe a word of 
it. I donot believe that the interests 
of Liverpool will be jeopardized in the 
slightest degree; onthecontrary, I believe 
that neither the interests of the Port of 
Liverpool nor of the Railway Companies 
will suffer in the end. As I have said, 
although the matter is of the utmost 
importance to the promoters, if this 
Bill is not passed now, it will only delay 
a measure which must come on again 
next year. Therefore, if the Bill is to 
be passed, I would ask the House to 
pass it at once, because a single day 
may involve the risk of upsetting the 
whole of the arrangements which have 
been entered into. d 

Tar CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin): I 
think it will be the opinion of the House 
almost universally that as little time as 
possible should be occupied in this dis- 
cussion consistently with the importance 
of the subject; and it is with the hope 
of abbreviating the discussion that may 
follow that I have risen thus early. 
With respect to the question raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Hampshire (Mr. Sclater-Booth), it 
has been made clear by the speech we 
have just heard that the rights of the 
shareholders will be substantially pro- 
tected. The spirit of the Standing 
Orders will be carried out, even if the 
words are for the moment set aside. 
The Wharncliffe meeting will be held 
on Monday next, and, if there be dis- 
sentient shareholders, these shareholders 
will not be precluded from carrying on 
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their opposition to the Bill in precisely 
the same way as if the Wharncliffe 
meeting had been held before this stage. 
Therefore, allowing this stage will in 
no degree prejudice the right of these 
shareholders. There is, however, an- 
other question of which we shall pro- 
bably hear a good deal, and which it is 
important for the House to consider. 
This scheme has been sanctioned by 
Parliament, after repeated examinations 
by Committees of both Houses. It has 
been sanctioned to this extent—that the 
opinion of the Legislature has un- 
doubtedly been expressed that it is a 
scheme which might fairly be tried. At 
the same time, Parliament has laid down 
very extreme financial conditions under 
which it is to be carried out. Those 
conditions cannot be lightly disregarded. 
It is impossible to pay attention to the 
approval of the scheme and disregard 
the conditions annexed to it. Those 
conditions, I apprehend, were annexed 
on this principle—that the scheme does 
expose very considerable interests to 
some risk, and that risk ought not to be 
entered upon wantonly or without some 
substantial security—not only that the 
matter was prosecuted bond fide, but 
was prosecuted under conditions to give 
guarantee of the substantial character 
of the undertaking. It was for that 
reason, I apprehend, that the strict 
financial conditions were annexed to 
the sanction given by Parliameut; and 
the Bill now proposed is, in effect, to 
dispense in some degree with those 
financial conditions. We ought, if pos- 
sible, to secure the same authority in 
favour of dispensation that we had in 
favour of originally imposing the con- 
ditions. This House, speaking of it as 
a body, is no more competent to under- 
take the question whether or no those 
financial conditions are absolutely ne- 
cessary than it was competent to under- 
take the question whether the scheme, 
as a whole, should be passed or not; 
but the Committee which annexed those 
financial conditions to the scheme is a 
competent body to advise us on the 
question whether the conditions can be 
dispensed with. Without, therefore, 
allowing a Committee to go into the 
mercantile or engineering character of 
the scheme, or to enter on that which 
has been decided, it is, I conceive, a 
very proper thing that the precise ques- 
tion which is now treated in this Bill— 
namely, the dispensation with the finan- 
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cial conditions—should be referred to a 
Committee, and before that Committee 
the interests which were protected by 
these conditions should be allowed to 
appear. I took the opportunity of 
bringing together the agents in- 
terested in this matter — the agent 
for the promoters, and those repre- 
senting the London and North-Western 
Railway, the Mersey Docks, and the 
Liverpool Corporation—and suggested 
to them that the Bill might be allowed 
to be read a second time if it was under- 
stood that it should be referred to an 
ordinary Committee of four Members, 
and that the examination before that 
Committee should be strictly confined to 
this issue—whether the substitution of 
the proposed financial arrangement was 
one that could be sanctioned, having re- 
gard to the motive and purpose of the ori- 
ginal arrangement, and the large amount 
of capital which is involved. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to add that since I have 
been in the House I have received a 
message from the agent to the pro- 
moters of the Bill, stating that they as- 
sent to the condition which I proposed. 
In these circumstances I apprehend the 
opponents would be perfectly satisfied 
with the conditions of reference; and if 
the agent of the promoters, as I under- 
stand, is ready to assent to these con- 
ditions, I think the House may consent 
to allow the Bill to be read a second 
time, upon the understanding that it 
shall be referred to an ordinary Com- 
mittee of four Members constituted for 
that purpose. No time should be lost in 
getting to work, and the inquiry, as I 
have said, should be confined strictly to 
the question as to whether the financial 
conditions under which the Bill was for- 
merly sanctioned could be transformed 
to the proposed conditions consistently 
with the respect paid to those interests 
in regard to which the financial con- 
ditions were presumably imposed. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH : Perhaps I 
may be allowed to say that the agent for 
the promoters had no authority to give 
consent to the proposal of the Chairman 
of Waysand Means, and I am quite sure 
he has not done so without authority. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : I am quite 
satisfied with the proposal which has 
been made by my hon. Friend, if my 
hon. Friend will undertake that the 
Committee shall receive an Instruction 
in the direction I have intimated. In 
that ase the necessary preliminary of 
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a reference to a Wharncliffe meeting 
might be waived, on the understanding 
that the Examiners of Private Bills 
should be satisfied as to the bond fide 
character of the assent of the share- 
holders in regard to the conditions which 
I have specified. In that case I shall be 
perfectly content to withdraw my Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I assent entirely 
to the stipulation which has been laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman. So 
faras the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Houldsworth) are 
concerned, in reference to the assent of 
the agent for the promoters, I have 
only to say that I received the message 
from the agent since I entered the 
House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): There 
is one question which I should like to 
put to the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
and it has reference to the proposed 
Reference to the Committee. Will the 
hon. Member accept the Motion which 
I have placed on the Paper that the 
Select Committee to whom the Bill is 
referred shall consist of nine Members ; 
that the Petitioners against the Bill shall 
be entitled to be heard; and that the 
Committee shall have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The proposal of 
the hon. Member is to increase the num- 
ber of the Committee, which is always 
undesirable unless there is a special rea- 
son for it. I do not think it would be 
advisable to allow everybody to come in 
and to raise any matter which may not 
be legitimate to the issue submitted to 
the Committee. 

Sim JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University): I agree with the Chairman 
of Ways and Means that, as a general 
rule, it is undesirable to increase the 
numbers of a Committee, especially in a 
matter like this, where you have already 
had the question tried six times over. I 
think that four Members are quite suffi- 
cient to deal with such a question as 
that which is proposed to be referred to 
the Committee, and I hope the House 
will not consent to increase the num- 
ber. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton): 
On behalf of the Corporation of Liver- 
pool, I believe I am justified in saying 
that they will be prepared to accept the 

roposal of the Chairman of Ways and 

eans. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH: [ am quite 
ready to withdraw my Amendment, on 
the understanding that the Chairman of 
Ways and Means will frame an Instruc- 
tion to the Select Committee in regard 
to the points which I have mentioned. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I should like to re- 
mind the House that we have not yet had 
an assurance that the promoters of the 
Bill are prepared to accept the proposal 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH: AIlI have 
to say is that I was not made aware of 
the negotiations with the promoters of 
the Bill to which the hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Ways and Means has 
referred. I received no information 
upon the subject of any kind. Now, 
however, I am given to understand 
that the promoters have been con- 
sulted. I shall not, therefore, further 
oppose the proposition. I still hold 
strongly the opinion that the course 
suggested is unnecessary. The Bill itself 
distinctly provides that certain formali- 
ties must be gone through before the 
works are commenced, in order that 
Parliament may be satisfied that the 
financial conditions have been fulfilled. 
For instance, the Company are bound to 
prove to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Trade that £5,000,000 have been raised 
in a bond fide manner, and a certificate 
to that effect must be given before the 
work is begun. At the same time, as 
there appears to have been some kind 
of assent given by the promoters, al- 
though without my knowledze, to the 
course now proposed to be taken, I will 
not further oppose it. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I cannot see that 
there is any great difference between 
the proposal of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means and the Motion which I 
have placed on the Paper; and, there- 
fore, on the part of the Mersey Dock 
and Harbour Board, I may say that I 
do not intend to persist with my Motion. 
At the same time, I think there would 
be considerable advantage in having 
the matter thoroughly investigated in 
the way I suggested. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne): 
As the proposal of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means has come on the House 
by surprise, I should like to understand 
exactly what it is that is proposed to be 
done. It must be borne in mind that, 
up to the present time, the Bill has not 
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been agreed to; and there may be fresh 
opponents whose opposition would have 
the effect of increasing, to an enormous 
extent, the delay which may arise in 
passing the Bill. What we complain of 
is that the course which is now being 
pursued may enable our opponents to do, 
by a side wind, something which they 
would not venture to do openly in the 
House. What I want to know is whe- 
ther a number of persons who are inte- 
rested in this question, but who have no 
locus standi, are to be allowed to appear 
before the Committee ; and in that case 
it may be necessary to give a further 
Instruction to the Committee, somewhat 
similar to that which was given on 
Friday night in regard to an important 
public measure—namely, that the Bill 
must be reported to the House by a 
certain day? Unless something of that 
kind is done, I am afraid that the Bill 
may be defeated by the opposition that 
may be raised to it in certain quarters, 
although the opponents can: have but a 
very small interest in the undertaking. 
For instance, I fail to see what interest 
the London and North-Western Railway 
Company can have in opposing a Bill of 
this kind. The only object of the Bill 
is to enable the promoters to raise the 
money which is necessary to enable them 
to carry out an undertaking that has 
already received the sanction of Par- 
liament, and they are simply proposing 
to divide their capital. When I have 
witnessed the alacrity with which the 
opponents of the measure—some of 
whom, I am sorry to say, are sitting 
near me—accepted the compromise sug- 
gested by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, I fear that if they succeed in 
carrying their opposition much further 
they will prevent the ultimate passing 
of the Bill. Therefore, I think we 
ought to know who the opponents of 
the Bill are, and how many of them are 
to be allowed a Jocus standi, and we 
ought further to know, to some extent, 
the reasons upon which a docus standi is 
to be granted. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, S.): Asashareholder of the London 
and North-Western Railway, I cannot, 
for the life of me, see what that Com- 
pany has to do with the matter. This 
is a question solely as to how the 
capital is to be raised; and I think the 
House ought to say that the only persons 
concerned are the shareholders of the 
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Company and the public. Therefore, I 
hope that the Instruction moved by the 
Chairman of Ways and Means will bea 
very narrow one, or we may have this 
result—that the persons who have op- 
posed the measure hitherto, and who 
have been beaten, will raise the whole 
of their opposition again in a more in- 
sidious form. I therefore trust that the 
Chairman of Ways and Means will 
take care that the London and North- 
Western Railway Company are not 
allowed a locus standt. 

Mr. COURTNEY : There is, I think, 
no danger of the multiplication of per- 
sons having a Jocus standi, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Addison) has 
suggested. You may be sure the agent 
will not consent to that. But to enter 
into the question now raised by my hon. 
Friend the Member for St. Pancras 
(Sir Julian Goldsmid) would be really 
to argue the whole question. Asa 
matter of fact, if we are asked now to 
go into the question whether the London 
and North-Western Railway Company 
are to have a locus standi to oppose this 
Bill, it would amount to a discussion of 
a question which had far better be left 
to the Select Committee upstairs. It 
was in order to avoid a discussion of 
that kind that I suggested the compro- 
mise between the promoters and the 
opponents, with the sincere hope that 
the consideration of the matter would 
not occupy any considerable amount of 
time. In all probability, the only 
bodies to whom locus standi will be 
granted wili be the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, and the 
Corporation of Liverpool, who, in all 
probability, will be represented by the 
same counsel, although I am not abso- 
lutely entitled to say that that will be 
the case. At all events, the Reference 
will be a most narrow one. I believe that 
both the opponents and promoters of the 
measure are actuated by a sincere desire 
that the matter should not occupy much 
time, and that the Committee should 
be strictly confined to the point which 
has been raised. The promoters of the 
Bill are, I believe, satisfied that the 
proposal will not in any way imperil the 
scheme, owing to the efflux of time. 

Sin HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire): The Chairman of Ways and 
Means cannot guarantee that the in- 
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quiry will be a short one, because that 
must depend upon the character of the 
opposition. I therefore wish to give 
Notice that when the Chairman of Ways 
and Means moves the Instruction to the 
Committee, I shall move, as a further 
Instruction, that the Select Committee 
shall report the Bill to the House by a 
certain date which I shall be then pre- 
pared to give. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: May I ask the in- 
dulgence of the House in order that I 
may refer to an observation which fell 
from the hon. and learned Member 
for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Addison). 
The hon. and learned Member referred 
to the alacrity with which the opponents 
of the Bill had accepted the proposal of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means. I 
would only say that those opponents 
would very much prefer to thresh the 
matter out on the floor of this House 
rather than in a Committee upstairs ; 
but they have accepted the suggestion 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
in deference to the quarter from which 
it proceeded. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made, by leaving out 204 
and 223. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders 62 and 
235 be suspended. 

Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Agricultural 


QUESTIONS. 
——~———— 
POOR LAW—PAROCHIAL RELIEF, 1886 
—STATISTICS. 

Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, How many persons 
received parochial relief in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, respec- 
tively, in the year ending 3lst Decom- 
ber, 1886, and the number in each 
country of indoor and of outdoor 
paupers ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
unable to state how many persons re- 
ceived parochial relief in England, 
Wales, and Scotland respectively during 
the year ending December 31, 1886. 
As regards England and Wales, it is 
the practice of the Local Government 
Board to obtain Returns of the numbers 
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of paupers on certain days only. On 
January 1 last there were 822,215 
paupers in the country in receipt of re- 
lief, of whom 201,698 were indoor and 
620,517 outdoor paupers. With respect 
to Scotland, I am informed by the Board 
of Supervision that, on January 14 last, 
the total number of paupers, registered 
and casual, including dependents, re- 
ceiving relief was 99,734; and that on 
January | last the total number in poor- 
houses was 10,233. The Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland state that, ac- 
cording to the Returns for the week 
ended January 1, 1887, the total num- 
ber of persons in receipt of relief on 
that day was 113,241, of whom 65,015 
received outdoor relief, 47,477 were in 
workhouses, and 749 in blind, deaf, and 
dumb asylums. 


Department. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—STATISTICS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What was 
the number of evictions and of persons 
evicted in Ireland during April and 
May, 1887? 

Tne PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krxe-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the number of evictions in Ireland 
during the period mentioned was 1,013. 
The total number from the beginning 
of the year was 4,909, of which 2,733 
persons were re-admitted as caretakers. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT—SCAR. 
LATINA—DR. KLEIN’S MILK 
THEORY. 


Sr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Whether he can give the House 
information as to any investigations 
which the veterinary officials of the 
Agricultural Department have been in- 
structed to make into Dr. Klein’s theory 
of scarlatina infection from the milk of 
diseased cows ; whether, at present, any 
confirmation of that theory has been 
obtained by the investigations of other 
medical or veterinary observers; and, 
whether he can lay upon the Table of 
the House any Repurts on the subject, 
and any communications which have 
passed between the Agricultural De- 

artment and the Local Government 
oard ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or raz DUCHY 
(Lord Joun Manners) (Leicestershire, 
E.): The inquiry respecting the alleged 
scarlatina outbreak by the agency of the 
milk of diseased cows is still being car- 
ried on. But, up to the present time, 
the investigations of medical and vete- 
rinary observers do not justify any posi- 
tive conclusion. Communications on the 
subject have taken place between the 
Local Government Board—with which 
we are anxious to co-operate—and the 
Agricultural Department, and a Report 
will be laid before Parliament as soon 
as the inquiry is completed. 


THE CURRENCY—FRENCH AND 
ITALIAN COPPER COINS. 


Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he can state 
the quantity of 5 and 10 centime pieces 
received by the post offices up to the 
end of May; and, whether he intends 
to make any further provision for the 
withdrawal from circulation of French 
and Italian copper coins ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The total sum of 
about £23,000 will have been paid by 
the Mint to the Postmaster General for 
foreign bronze coin withdrawn from 
circulation by the Post Office in the 
United Kingdom to the end of last 
month. The weight of the coin with- 
drawn is rather more than 55 tons. By 
far the greater part of the coin has been 
withdrawn from circulation in London 
and the seaport towns in the South and 
South-East of England. There has 
been no special demand for British 
bronze coin, either in the Metropolitan 
district or the Provinces, in consequence 
of the withdrawal of foreign coin. It is 
the opinion of the postmasters that the 
withdrawal is practically complete, and 


ample time for the public to exchange 
the amounts which it held. There would 
not appear to be any necessity, there- 
fore, now that public attention has been 
called to the matter, to make any 
further provision for the withdrawal of 
foreign coin; but notices will be circu- 
lated by means of the Post Office and 
Customs, at seaports, warning the pub- 


lic that the coin is not legal tender in 
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the United Kingdom, and that its im- 
portation is prohibited. 
EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1878— 
CERTIFICATES OF BIRTHS. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether, under “‘ The Education (Scot- 
land) Act, 1878,” section 11, a Secretary 
of State has, as therein provided, issued 
the particulars and fixed the fee regard- 
ing certificates of birth for the purposes 
of the Education Acts ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): An Order was 
issued by the Home Secretary dealing 
with this matter on the 10th of June, 
1879, and was communicated to school 
boards in Scotland by the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department on 4th September, 
1879. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)— 
ANGUS MacLAUCHLAN. 


Mr. FRASER- MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether due inquiries have been made 
in reference to the complaint made by 
Angus MacLauchlan, Carpenter, Avie- 
more, Inverness-shire, for assault, op- 
pression, and nimious conduct on the 
part of certain influential persons, the 
receipt of which complaint was acknow- 
ledged by the Crown Agent on 22nd 
April last ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Due inquiry 
was made into this complaint on the re- 
ceipt of the letter acknowledged by the 
Crown Agent on 22nd April; and on 
6th May, by my instructions, a letter 
was sent to Angus MacLauchlan to in- 





form him that I did not consider there 


; were grounds for a prosecution at the 


that during the six weeks allowed for it, * public instance. 


from April 20 till May 31, there has been } 


ARMY — CADETS OF THE ROYAL 
MILITARY ACADEMY AT ALDERSHOT. 


Cotonen HAMILTON (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) asked the Secretary of . 
State for War, As to whether it is the 
intention of the Government to require 
the cadets of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, to pay out of their 





own pockets the expenses of attendi 
the Jubilee Review at Aldershot ? “ 
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Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucorz) (Exe- 
ter) (who replied) said, that the expenses 
of the cadets in attending the Review 
would be borne by the Mess Fund of the 
Royal Military Academy. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) —IM- 
PRISONMENT OF JOHN RYAN, AN 
EVICTED TENANT. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the case of John Ryan, who was com- 
mitted to prison by the High Sheriff of 
the County of Tipperary on the 31st 
March, 1886, for taking possession of a 
holding from which he had been evicted, 
and whose period of imprisonment is 
stated in the Return, recently presented 
to the House, to be for an “ indefinite 
term ;”’ whether the High Sheriff of any 
county in Ireland has the power to com- 
mit to prison for an “indefinite term” 
an evicted tenant for re-taking posses- 
sion of his holding; and, whether, 
having regard to the fact that John 
Ryan has been in prison for upwards of 
12 months, the case will be brought 
under the notice of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: John Ryan appears to have been 
committed to prison on June 4, 1886, 
pursuant to an order of attachment for 
contempt issued from the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice in 
Ireland. The contempt committed was 
that stated in the Return; but the Go- 
vernor of the prison, in sending forward 
the materials for the Return, erroneously 
stated that the committal was by the 
Sheriff, who merely signed the warrant 
pursuant to the writ of the Court. The 
Sheriff, of himself, has no power to com- 
mit to prison. Ryan was informed in 
October last, in reply toa Memorial for- 
warded by him to the Lord Lieutenant, 
that any application for his release 
should be made through the Judge who 
committed him for contempt; but he 
has not made any such application. It 
has been open to him to obtain his re- 
lease at any time by purging the con- 
tempt, and the Government are unable 
to interfere in the matter. 
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WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—EXPERIMENTAL WIRE GUNS. 


Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether a 10-inch wire howitzer 
and a 9-2-inch wire gun were constructed 
last year at Woolwich; and, if so, what 
was the weight and cost of each of them ; 
and, also, whether he would be so good 
as to describe, in regard to the rounds 
fired from each of these guns—(a) the 
weight of charge and nature of powder ; 
(b) weight of projectile; (c) muzzle 
velocity for each round; and (d) the 
maximum powder pressure, with any 
other particulars of an interesting cha- 
racter; and, whether he will kindly 
afford, in an Unopposed Return, any in- 
formation that he is unable to embody 
in the answer to this Question ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Nortucore) (Exe- 
ter) (who replied) said: The two guns 
in question are entirely experimental, 
and the Secretary of State does not think 
it would be to the interest of the Service 
to publish the details asked for by my 
hon. and gallant Friend; but he will 
have no objection to givehim such details 
confidentially for his own information. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE— SERGEANT 
MURPHY. 


Cartan PRICE (Devonport) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, in the case ef Sergeant 
Murphy, of the Metropolitan Police, any 
Report has been received from the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Plymouth, stating the 
nature and cause of his illness; and, if 
not, whether he will make the necessary 
inquiries ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report from the Deputy In- 
spector General of the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Plymouth, who states that 
the nature of Police Constable Murphy’s 
illness is very obscure, and that the 
symptoms probably point to brain 
disease. He cannot say what the cause 
of the illness is, or whether it arises from 
drinking. However, the Chief Com- 
missioner has no doubt from the evidence 
that this man was drunk on the 12th 
ultimo, for which offence he was reduced 
in rank before his present illness came 
on. 
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CENTRAL ASIA—TRADE COMMUNICA- diecast te aoa 
TION WITH THIBET—THE CONVEN- | On Bank Holidays the indoor work of 
TION WITH CHINA. the Post Office is much the same as on 


Sm JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) asked | other days. Anything in the shape of a 


the Under Secretary of State for Foreign | general holiday is, therefore, impossible. 
‘But in the case of the porters, as of 


Affairs, Whether his attention has been | : 
called to two communications from Mr. | Other members of the indoor force, the 


Ww. Warry, of Her Majesty’s Consular | superintending officers have instructions 
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Service at Darjeeling, India, to the) 
Dewsbury Chamber of Commerce, copies | 
of which were sent in November or 
December last tothe Secretary of State | 
for India, relating to the opening up of | 
trade with Thibet; and, whether Her | 


Majesty’s Government will take steps | 
for giving effect to the clause in the | 
recent Convention with China relating | 
to Thibet ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have read the Reports 
referred to. Mr. Warry belongs to the 
Consular Service in China, and was 
detached for special service under the 
Government of India. I can add nothing 
to the reply which I have already given 
to the hon. Member for North Kensing- 
ton (Sir Roper Lethbridge) and others 
on this subject. The matter will not be 
lost sight of; but it is not considered 
advisable to take any further steps at 
present. 


POST OFFICE (LONDON)—POSITION OF 
PORTERS, 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Postmaster General, If he will 
state what number of hours the General 
Post Office (London) porters have to 
work; whether there is any promotion 
open to them as sorters, postmen, or 
messengers ; whether they are liable to 
a stoppage of pay when absent from 
sickness, which is not required from 
men similarly employed in other Depart- 
ments; and, whether it is a fact that 
they are not allowed Bank Holidays? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
Post Office porters in London work, as 
a rule, from eight and a-half to nine 
hours a-day. Promotion is open to them 
as postmen, as messengers, and also, as 
far as the limits of age correspond, as 
sorters. During absence from illness 
they receive exactly the same proportion 
of their pay as members of corresponding, 





to let as many as possible be away. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL 
—CARRIAGE OF TOWN REFUSE. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether he is prepared to intro- 
duce a clause in the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill, compelling the Railway 
Companies to carry town refuse at a 
cheap rate, in accordance with the Peti- 
tion of the Wandsworth District Board 
of Works ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry Dz 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): It 
is not the intention of the Board of 
Trade to introduce on behalf of the Go- 
vernment such a clause as that referred 
to by the hon. Member. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS—THE 
TRINITY HOUSE REPORT. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, in reference to his statement that 
his chief objection to the investigation 
of the Trinity House Report on Light- 
house [lluminants was the expense 
which would be involved, Whether he 
has received an undertaking or guaran- 
tee from Mr. Wigham that the cost of 
that investigation would not exceed 
£2,000 ; whether Mr. Wigham had also 
previously offered his own services gra- 
tuitously in connection with the inquiry; 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of accepting Mr. Wigham’s offer and 
his guarantee; and, whether the Board 
of Trade have received Memorials from 
shipowners of Liverpool, Belfast, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and other places; also 
from the authorities of Queenstown 
Harbour, repeating their demands made 
last Session that the Report of the 
Trinity House should be referred to in- 
dependent authority for investigation ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dez Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
I would point out to the hon. Mem- 
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ber that the question of expendi | 
ture was not the only one adverted 
to in my statement to which he refers. 
But if such had been the case, the 
Board of Trade, in the present condi- 
tion of the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
could not sanction any expenditure not 
absolutely essential and necessary to 
meet immediate requirements, even if it | 
were admitted to be otherwise expe- 
dient. As regards the last paragraph, 
I would observe that the bodies referred 
to have repeated demands on which the 
Board of Trade came to a decision last 
year. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that in 
consequence of the reply of the hon. 
Gentleman he should, on going into 
Committee of Supply, call attention to 
lighthouse illuminants, and the action of 
the Trinity House in reference thereto. 





THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH 





COMPANY. 
Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitchapel) asked the Postmaster 


General, Whether negotiations are now 
pending for the renewal of the mono- 
poly of the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany, which expires in 1889; and, whe- 
ther, before any final decision is taken, 
the conditions will be stated, so that 
the various Chambers of Commerce 
may have an opportunity of considering 
them ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that Iam in communication with 
the Telegraphic Administrations of some 
of the neighbouring Foreign States with 
regard to the arrangements which it will 
be necessary to make for the transmis- 
sion of telegrams between this country 
and those States when the concessions 
now held by the Submarine Telegraph 
Company from France and Belgium ex- 
pire in 1889. I do not think that I can 
promise to submit these arrangements 
to the Chambers of Commerce; but I 
shall be ready to consider any sugges- 
tion that they may desire to make. 


THE “ BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL ”"— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the Treasury 


Baron Henry De Worms 
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was consulted and gave its sanction to 
the Stationery Office, prior to the de- 
cision having been taken, to insert com- 
mercial advertisements in The Board of 
Trade Journal; and, whether he can 
state when the existing contract for ad- 
vertisements will terminate ? 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL(A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said, the Treasury had been con- 
sulted and had given its sanction in 
this matter. The existing contract for 
advertisements would terminate on De- 
cember 31, 1889. 


Police Courts. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS— 
THE HAMMERSMITH AND WANDS- 
WORTH DISTRICTS. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is a fact 
that, although the population of London 
has increased since the year 1839 from 
under 2,000,000 to over 4,000,000 there 
has not been any increase in the num- 


| ber of the magistrates of the Metro- 


politan Police Courts, although during 
that period, in addition to this increase 
of population, the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates has been very greatly ex- 
tended by many Acts of Parliament; 
and, whether, considering the great 
increase of population and rateable 
value in the Hammersmith and Wands- 
worth Police Court Districts, and inas- 
much as this subject has now been 
under the consideration of Government 
for more than seven years, and he has 
twice stated in the House that it is 
necessary that these Courts should be 
made whole day Courts, the establish- 
ment of such whole day Courts will 
be carried out without any further 
delay ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
establishment of whole day Courts at 
Hammersmith and Wandsworth has 
been decided on, but not carried out at 
present, as the Treasury are anxious 
that the cost of additional magistrates 
should be saved by a redistribution of 
the existing magisterial strength. A 
Departmental Committee is now in- 
quiring, and will shortly report to me, 
how far such a redistribution is pos- 
sible. Pending these inquiries no change 
in these Courts has been made. 
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WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—INSANITARY STATE OF 
DOVER BARRACKS (FORT BUR- 
GOYNE). 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE (Fifeshire, 
W.) asked the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance, Whether the expert of the 
Local Government Board has inspected 
Fort Burgoyne, with reference to the 
cases of typhoid fever which occurred 
there; whether he reports the sanitary 
condition of these barracks to be satis- 
factory, or as in need of improvement ; 
and, whether it is still intended to 
quarter here, about the 23rd instant, a 

ortion of the 4th Brigade Royal Artil- 
ery (Fife Militia) ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrucore) (Exeter): The Report of 
the Inspector of the Local Government 
Board as to the sanitary condition of 
Fort Burgoyne has not yet reached me; 
but the General Officer at Dover has 
telegraphed that the Inspector is of 
opinion that the fort will be in a per- 
fectiy sanitary condition, providing cer- 
tain small alterations are made. These 
can easily be effected before the 23rd 
instant; and, under these circumstances, 
the 4th Brigade, Scottish Division, Royal 
Artillery, will be moved there on that 
date. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
POLICE BARRACK AT MEENACLADDY, 
COUNTY DONEGAL —THE MAGIS- 
TRACY (IRELAND)—SHERCOCK PETTY 
SESSIONS. 

Mr. O’Hanton (Cavan, E.) had the 
two subjoined Questions on the Paper: — 


To ask the Chief Secretary to tae Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that the police barracks lately opened 
in Magheroarty, in the County of Done- 
gal, have been rented under an agree- 
ment terminable at three months’ notice, 
at a rent of £15 per year, from a 
woman named Tennant, whose husband 
is now in America; whether the six con- 
stables pay above that sum by money 
deducted out of their wages for rent ; 
whether the Government in other cases 
pay a portion of the rents; whether the 
Government now insist on a sum of £40 
being expended in repairs by Mrs. 
Tennant; and, whether the Government 
will put the house in proper repair at its 
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own expense, making it suitable for a 
barracks ? 


To ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it 
is correct, as reported in Zhe Anglo- Celt, 
a Cavan paper, that Shercock Petty Ses- 
sions was held on the 12th instant; 
whether Thomas Chambers, Esq., J.P., 
was Chairman on the occasion; Ben. 8. 
Adams, Esq., J.P., was also present ; 
whether five men were tried for drunken- 
ness, three of them Catholics, and two 
Protestants ; and, whether the Catholics 
were fined 10s. each, while the Protes- 
tants were fined only 2s. 6d. each? 


Mr. O'HANLON : I wish to post- 
pone these two Questions until they can 
be answered by the Chief Secretary. 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet): I can answer 
the Questions. 

Mr. O'HANLON: I wish to reserve 
them for some future occasion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It 
is quite competent for the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to answer the 
Questions on the Paper. 

Mr. O'HANLON: I propose to ask 
them 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Coronen KING-HARMAN: With 
regard to the first Question, the Con- 
stabulary Authorities report that this 
question must relate to Meenacladdy 
Barracks. It is held at an annual rent 
of £15 under the usual yearly agreement, 
terminable by three months’ notice, from 
a Mrs. M‘Ginley, whose husband resides 
in America. There are, at present, six 
men in the barracks, from whom a sum 
at the rate of £2 12s. each per annum is 
stopped, under Statute, on account of 
deductions for lodging allowance. The 
Government are not aware of any pro- 
posal with regard to an expenditure of 
£40 on repairs. With regard to the 
other Question, I have to reply that the 
Shercock Petty Sessions was held on the 
12th May. The magistrates named were 
present. Ten persons were fined for 
drunkenness, eight of whom were Ro- 
man Catholics and two Protestants. 
Two of the Roman Catholics, who were 
disorderly, were fined 10s. each. One 
of the Protestants was fined ls. 64., it 
being his first offence, and the other 
Protestant, who did not appear, was 
fined 2s. 6¢. The remainder of the Ro- 
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man Catholics were fined the same as 
the Protestants. 

Mr. O'HANLON: Having got new 
matter, in addition to the fact that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman did 
not answer the Questions fully. I shall 
repeat them next day. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE EVIC- 
TIONS AT BODYKE. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the de- 
scriptions in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette of 
the evictions at Bodyke, and in par- 
ticular to the statement that one of the 
bailiffs more than once threw his crow- 
bar through an opening made in the 
walls of the houses, regardless of the 
fact that there were women and children 
inside ; whether these men are men of 
respectable character; or, if not, whe- 
ther they are in any, and how many, 
cases convicts or ex-convicts who have 
been in prison for various crimes; whe- 
ther these men are employed by the 
Sheriffs or by the landlords’ agents; 
and, whether, in any case, he will order 
that they shall be kept under more 
effective control ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: There was no such occurrence as 
a bailiff throwing a crowbar through an 
opening in the walls. A crowbar, on 
one occasion slipped from a bailiff’s 
hand and entered the house through an 
aperture in the wall. This was purely 
accidental, and did not occur a second 
time. Of the 11 men employed nine 
are strangers, whom the police believe 
to be respectable men, and the other 
two are of the usual class of Sheriff’s 
bailiffs, and have never been convicted 
of any serious offence. All these men 
were employed by the Sheriff. The 
local Constabulary officer reports that 
the statements in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette 
about these evictionsare highly coloured, 
quite inaccurate, and, in some cases, 
utterly untrue. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked, whether 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would give an assurance that only men 
who were competent to wield a crowbar 
should be employed in future ? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Is the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman aware 
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that one of the bailiffs engaged in these 
evictions is a bailiff named Woods, who 
was ordered to be prosecuted for per- 
jury by Chief Baron Palles at the late 
Sligo trials, and on that occasion was 
censured by the Judge for his conduct 
at the Woodford evictions ? 

Coroner. KING-HARMAN: [I am 
sorry to say I have no information on 
the subject. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman inquire ? 

Cotoye. KING-HARMAN. If the 
hon. Gentleman puts a Question on the 
Paper I will. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): Will the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman state to the House from 
whom he received the statement just 
read out ? 

Cotoner KING-HARMAN: From 
the officer in charge of the Con- 
stabulary. 


Contracts. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
NORTHERN MAILS. 


Dr. R. MACDONAND (Ross and 
Cromarty) (for Dr. Crark) (Caithness) 
asked the Postmaster General, If he 
will give a Return of the weight of the 
mails sent by the 12.40 a.m train from 
Perth to the North, and the 3.35 a.m. 
train from Aberdeen to Keith ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : I have 
given directions for the Return to be 
taken, and will forward a copy to the 
hon. Member. 


WAR OFFICE—CONTRACTS. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the statement which appeared 
in The Morning Post of the 10th instant, 
to the effect that the Government were 
now placing contracts for iron goods 
direct with manufacturers, instead of 
with ‘‘ middlemen,” having special re- 
gard to the quality of goods supplied, 
and not, as hitherto, exclusively to the 
ma'ter of price, is correct ; if this applies 
to goods of all descriptions sathent by 
the War Office ; and, if he is prepared 
to consider the advisability of issuing a 
Circular to this effect to well-known 
manufacturers of high repute, who have 
hitherto abandoned submitting tenders 
for Government contracts, on account of 
the above-named reasons ? 
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Tut SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: Iron goods and all 
manufactured articles are invariably ob- 
tained by competition among manufac- 
turers only, and any contractor found 
sending in goods not made by him would 
be liable to be struck off the list of con- 
tractors. The only recent change has 
been to enlarge the scope of the compe- 
tition, and the result has been beneficial. 
No addition to the War Office Circular 
of 1881, which has been generally com- 
municated to manufacturers, appears to 
be necessary. The hon. Member has, 
however, slightly misquoted Zhe Morn- 
ing Post, which referred not to iron 
goods, but to iron itself. In this case 
two well-known firms of iron merchants 
have been employed for many years as 
contractors to the manufacturing depart- 
ments for iron. When the practice of 
dealing with agents was discontinued in 
1881 it was felt right to make some con- 
cession in favour of these two firms; 
and they are permitted, so long as the 
then principals continue in the business, 
to tender with manufacturers, naming 
in evary case the maker of the iron for 
which they tender. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Do I rightly understand the hon. 
Gentleman to say that if any contractor 
sends in goods which are not of his 
own manufacture he will be struck off 
the list ? 

Mr. NORTHCOTE: No one is to 
tender for goods not manufactured by 
themselves. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In case of their 
doing so they are struck off the list ? 

Mr. NORTHCOTE: They are liable 
to be struck off. 

Mr. HANBURY: Does that apply to 
the cases of Messrs. Latimer Clark and 
of Messrs. Wilkinson ? 

Mr. NORTHCOTE said, he should 
be glad to answer that question if the 
hon. Member gave him Notice of it. 


POST OFFICE — AN INSURANCE DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whe- 
ther, since his statement, he has been 
able to institute such inquiries as might 
enable him to make a recommendation 
to the Government as to the formation 
of a Department, or otherwise, to under- 
take, at a reasonable charge, the insur- 
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ance of letters containing bonds, scrip, 
or other valuable enclosures exceeding 
£10 in value ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): No, 
Sir. Ihave not; but attention will be 
given to the subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA—SIR CHARLES WAR. 
REN’S BECHUANALAND EXPEDI- 
TION. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Despatches were received from Sir 
Charles Warren, dated 6th and 13th 
July, 1885, giving the military history 
of the Bechuanaland Expedition, and 
mentioning the names and services of 
the principal military officers who assisted 
in that Expedition ; whether Sir Charles 
Warren’s Despatches of 25th August 
and 18th November of the same year, 
mentioning thecivil and political services 
rendered by officers and others, have 
been laid upon the Table ; whether any 
reason exists for publishing the latter, 
and omitting to publish the former De- 
spatches; and, whether a Copy of the 
Despatches of July 6th and 13th will be 
laid upon the Table ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: The Despatches of 
the 6th and 13th of July, 1885, were 
confidential Reports by the General com- 
manding the Expedition on the various 
officers and services under him. It is 
not customary to present such Despatches 
to Parliament. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he had been 
told that the Reports were not confi- 
dential. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE ADVANCE OF 
RUSSIAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can state to within what 
distance from the present frontier of 
Afghanistan a Russian railway line is 
now laid? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Russian railway at 
present nowhere approaches within 130 
miles of the Afghan Frontier. There 
have been reports that a branch line to 
Sarakhs, about 75 miles north of the 
frontier, has been commenced ; but these 
reports have not yet been confirmed. 
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WAR OFFICE—REPORT OF THE ORD- 
NANCE INQUIRY COMMISSION. 

Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, When 
the Report of the Evidence taken by the 
Ordnance Inquiry Commission will be 
presented to Parliament ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) (Exeter) 
(who replied) said: The Secretary to the 
Royal Commission informsthe Secretary 
of State that the Evidence will be printed 
in about a fortnight. I believe the in- 
dexing of the Evidence is the cause of 
the delay; but I will endeavour to see if 
the production cannot be accelerated. 
As the Commission was an ertirely in- 
dependent one, the War Office has had 
no control over the printing of the Evi- 
dence. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE BODYKE 
EVICTIONS — CAPTAIN E. W. D. 
CROKER. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether Captain Edward W. 
D. Croker, now Sub-Sheriff of County 
Clare, and officiating at the evictions at 
Bodyke, is the same Captain Croker who 
was Governor of the Central Prison, 
Cyprus, and dismissed by Lord Derby 
for pecuniary irregularities, and is still 
an uncertificated bankrupt; and, if so, 
whether the Lord Lieutenant will cause 
inquiry to be made of the Sheriff of 
Clare as to Captain Croker’s appoint- 
ment? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet): I have not 
been able to ascertain the accuracy or 
non-accuracy of the hon. Member’s 
Question; but the Government will 
make further inquiries on the subject. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — EVICTIONS 
ON LORD KENMARE’S’' ESTATE, 
KILLARNEY. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true, as stated in Zhe 
Daily News, of June 10th, that on the 
occasion of the evictions on Lord Ken- 
mare’s estate in the neighbourhood of 
Killarney last week, one case, that of a 
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poor widow named Sullivan, and her 
seven children, was so distressing in all 
its features that many of the policemen 
present turned away and shed tears in 
silence; that one policeman suggested 
that a subscription should be raised on 
the spot; that the idea was warmly 
taken up by all save some Orange mem- 
bers of the Force, and would have been 
earried out but for the interference of 
Head-Constable Rowe, who threatened 
the men with all the pains and penal- 
ties of the Police Code; whether similar 
collections have repeatedly been made 
by the police on other occasions; and, 
whether there is really a provision in 
the Police Code forbidding members of 
the Force to contribute their own money 
for the relief of human misery ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) also had the following Question 
on the Paper :—To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the account published in 7he 
Daily News, of the 10th instant, of the 
evictions on the Kenmare Estate, Kil- 
larney, is correct; whether it is true 
that the case of a widow named Sullivan 
was so miserable as to cause many of the 
police to shed tears, and to ‘‘speak in terms 
of condemnation of the cruel business ; ”’ 
whether, on an attempt being made to 
raise a subscription for the immediate 
relief of the family, the Head Constable 
Rowe refused to permit it, and threa- 
tened his men with punishment for 
transgressing the Police Code; and, 
whether there is any article in the 
Police Code prohibiting such acts of 
philanthropy on the part of the police ; 
and, if so, why was such article not 
enforced in the case of the Glenbeigh 
Evictions when a sum of £1 2s. 6d. was 
collected for one of the victims among 
the constables present, headed by a 
donation from the Sub-Sheriff himself? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kryc-Harmayn) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I will now also reply to Question 
No. 39 put by the hon. Member for the 
Camborne Division of Cornwall (Mr. 
Conybeare) on the same subject. It is 
not true that the police shed tears, or 
spoke in terms of condemnation, in the 
case of the widow Sullivan. There was 
no attempt by any person to raise a 
subscription ; therefore Head-Constable 
Rowe could not, and did not, act as 
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alleged. There is no rule against mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
contiibuting as individuals from their 
private means to any charitable object. 
At Glenbeigh a sum of £1 2s. 6d. was 
subscribed to pay for the conveyance of 
an aged woman to the workhouse. She 
was merely a sub-tenant, and lived on 
charity. ‘The Sub-Sheriff’s deputy sub- 
scribed. The Sub-Sheriff was not pre- 
sent. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD asked the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
state his authority for the tirst part of 
the reply. 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN: The re- 
sponsible officer in charge of the dis- 
trict. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN — THE 
METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether, 
considering the fact that, on Tuesday 
the 2lst of June, the Metropolitan 
Police will not only be deprived of 
the enjoyment of the holiday in which 
all other classes of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects will participate, but will have un- 
usually laborious duties to perform, and 
taking into account that a similar con- 
cession is reported to have been decided 
upon for the City Police, he will, on 
this entirely exceptional occasion, con- 
sent to grant an extra day’s pay to the 
whole of the Metropolitan Force ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I shall be happy to consider fa- 
vourably any application that the Chief 
Commissioner may make to me with the 
view of granting some special remune- 
ration to those men to whom unusually 
laborious duties will be assigned on the 
oceasion of the 21st instant. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, When he proposes 
to introduce the Employers’ Liability 
Bill ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
nothing to add to the answer which I 
gave last week—namely, that I hoped 
to lay this Bill on the Table before 
there was any reasonable prospect of 
the House being able to deal with it. 


{June 13, 1887} 
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INDIA—SANITATION. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the letter of Mr. Justice Cunning- 
ham, in Zhe Zimes of Thursday last, on 
the subject of sanitation in India; and, 
whether the Government are prepared 
to take any steps to carry out the objects 
indicated therein ? 

Tuze UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The sanitary condition of towns and 
villages in India is constantly under 
consideration by the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State; and 
every effort has been, and will be, made 
to introduce, from time to time, such 
improvements as may be practicable. 


BOARD OF INLAND REVENUE-RE- 
DUCTION OF THE STAFFS OF THE 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR DEPART- 
MENTS. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether it is true 
that the Board of Inland Revenue is 
reducing in any way the staffs both 
of the indoor and outdoor departments 
with a view to economizing the expen- 
diture upon these departments; whe- 
ther, in connection with the outdoor de- 
partment, an Order has been recently 
issued stopping all promotion pending 
these contemplated alterations; whe- 
ther, in the forthcoming re-organiza- 
tions of these Services, it is contem- 
plated to compensate in any way those 
who suffer from their promotion being 
deferred to considerably longer periods 
than they were led to expect when en- 
tering the Service ; and, whether, with 
a view to increasing the efficiency of the 
said Services, and doing away with 
a widespread cause of complaint in 
a hard-worked and highly deserving 
branch of the Revenue Service, the 
Government will urge upon the Board 
the necessity there is for furmulating 
some scheme whereby the junior officers 
and assistants of Excise may look with 
somewhat more certainty to increments 
of salary after certain definite periods 
of service ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s 
Hanover Square): Large reformer 
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the Inland Revenue Service, both in- 
door and outdoor, are under considera- 
tion, which will, I believe, promote 
both efficiency and economy. I have 
no reason to believe that the prospects 
of any member of the Service will be 
injuriously affected by the changes 
under consideration. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — CONVEY- 
ANCE OF MAILS IN THE NORTH OF 
IRELAND. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether the 
present mail service by Bundoran to 
Bundoran Junction is by car; whether 
this service, by missing the connection 
with the mail train from Omagh to En- 
niskillen, causes serious delay to letters; 
whether the Bundoran Railway runs 
along the mail car road for its entiro 
length to Bundoran; whether he has 
received a Memorial, dated 25th May, 
1887, from the Town Commissioners of 
Ballyshannon, setting forth these facts 
at the request of the towns on the Bun- 
doran line of railway ; whether the pre- 
sent contract for the carriage of the 
mails is about to terminate; and, whe- 
ther he, before entering into a new con- 
tract for a road service, will ascertain 
on what terms the railway, which runs 
parallel with the road, will convey the 
morning and evening mails between 
Bundoran and Bundoran Junction ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
present mail service from Bundoran 
Junction to Bundoran is by car. This 
car is fitted to the night mail trains 
running in both directions between 
Omagh and Enniskillen. There were 
during the past winter several occasions 
when, owing to the heavy snow, the car 
failed to reach Bundoran Junction in 
time for the train; but, generally speak- 
ing, the car works satisfactorily, ‘Chere 
is a railway running through the dis- 
trict to Bundoran; but the question of 
obtaining trains suitable for the mail 
service, as desired in the Memorial from 
Ballyshannon, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers, will require very careful con- 
sideration. There has not yet been time 
to deal with it since the Question ap- 
peared; but a Report is shortly ex- 
pected. A fresh contract for the mail 
car has just been entered into. This 
can, however, be terminated at any time 
after three months’ notice. 


Ur. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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JUBILEE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY)—THE ROYAL 
PROUESSION--POST OFFICES. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether the 
officials, usually employed at the post 
offices along the route of the Royal Pro- 
cession to Westminster Abbey, have re- 
ceived notice not to attend on that day, 
that room may be provided for some 
of the higher officials of the Post 
Office to view the procession without 
payment ? 

‘Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): No, 
Sir. In fact, the very reverse is the 
case. The Secretary of the Post Office 
made a personal inspection of the offices 
in question a few days ago, with the 
object of ascertaining what accommoda- 
tion existed; and he then informed the 
officers in charge that it was my par- 
ticular desire that none of the local staff 
should lose the opportunity of witnessing 
the procession. 


EVICrIONS (IRELAND) — THE EVIC- 
TIONS AT BODYKE—ALLEGED VIO- 
LENCE TO AN OLD WOMAN. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
has inquired into the facts described in 
the following paragraph from Zhe Lait 
Mall Gazette of the 9th instant :— 


“Tt is true Pat Walsh’s mother of 80 was 
bludgeoned in his house, as she sat in her 
chair, by a member of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, who formed one of the volunteer 
storming party, and she has at this moment 
the marks of his baton in the shape of a bad 
black eye ;”’ 
and, whether tho above statements are 
accurate; and, if so, whether he will 
take immediate steps to punish the con- 
duct of the constable in question, and to 
prevent similar occurrences in future? 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.): Before the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman answers the 
Question, I should like to ask him whe- 
ther it is true that, in certain cases, 
women have thrown scalding meal, boil- 
ing water, and even vitriol on the emer- 
gency men and policemen who were 
there cnly doing their duty in carrying 
out the law; and, what steps are going 
to be taken with regard to Michael 
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Davitt, who has instigated them to com- 
mit such dastardly outrages ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Arising out of 
that Question, I wish to ask the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman whether 
there is any allegation that this old 
lady of 80 years threw scalding meal, or 
anything else ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: With reference to the first Ques- 
tion, I have to say that there is no 
truth whatever in the allegation that 
Mrs. Walsh was bludgeoned by a 
policeman. In regard to the Question 
of my hon. and gallant Friend, it is 
true that in several cases scalding meal 
and boiling water have been thrown 
both on the bailiffs and the constabulary 
who have been engaged in the eviction 
cases at Bodyke. A case of vitriol 
throwing has been reported; but we 
have no statement as to any person 
having been injured by it. The Go- 
vernment are carefully noting the pro- 
ceedings of those persons who have been 
especially prominent in the recent dis- 
turbances, and of those who have been 
the instigators to riot and to breaches of 
the law. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has made a 
very serious statement. I ask him for 
his authority in stating that a case of 
vitriol-throwing has been reported ? 
That is a statement which the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman should not make 
except he is prepared to state to the 
House, in the tirst instance, the ground 
on which he makes the charge. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I wish also to ask the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman on what authority 
he states that Mrs. Walsh was not 
bludgeoned by the police? She was 
seen half-an-hour afterwards with a 
black eye, which she received from a 
policeman. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN : I have 
no knowledge as to whether the lady 
received a black eye or received any in- 
jury—all I know is that she was not 
bludgeoned by the police 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: Certainly she 





was. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Coronet KING-HARMAN: The in- 

formation comes from Sir Redvers 
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Buller, who received it from the ordinary 
sources of information. With regard to 
the question of vitriol-throwing, the in- 
formation comes by telegraph from the 
Resident Magistrateinchargeat Bodyke, 
Colonel Turner. 

Mr. DILLON: Does the magistrate 
state that vitriol was thrown ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: The 
words came—‘ Vitriol was thrown.” 


ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES COM- 
MITTEE—THE COMPOSITION. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, considering the late period of 
the Session, and the general dissatis- 
faction at the composition of the Army 
and Navy Estimates Committee, the 
Government will consider the desira- 
bility of asking the House to rescind 
such portion of the Resolution of the 
6th of June as refers to the Army Esti- 
mates, and to appoint a separate Com- 
mittee to consider those Estimates whilst 
the present Committee consider the Navy 
Estimates ? 

Caprain PRICE (Devonport) sug- 
gested that the present Committee 
might consider the Army Estimates, and 
a new Committee be appointed to deal 
with the Navy Estimates. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): In 
answer to my hon. and gallant Friend, 
I cannot hold out any hope that a 
separate Committee to consider Navy 
Estimates should be appointed. I am 
not aware of the general dissatisfaction 
which is stated to exist by the right 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby ; and, 
looking at the close connection which 
exists between the Army and Navy, the 
difficulty of entirely separating the ex- 
penditure of the two Services, and also 
to the heavy calls already made on the 
time of Members of this House by 
numerous Committees, I am unable to 
hold out any hope of separate Com- 
mittees being appointed, at all events in 
the course of the present Session. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—THE 
REPORT. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When will the Report of the Scotch 
Fishery Board be laid upon the Table ; 
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and, will the Government undertake 
that the Civil Service Estimate for the 
expenses of the Scotch Fishery Board 
shall not be taken until the Report has 
been in the hands of Members a reason- 
able time ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) (who replied) said : 
This Report has been delayed by the 
complication attending the statistics 
collected by the scientific staff in regard 
to the experiments relating to trawling. 
But it is hoped that the Report, which 
is now in the printer’s hands, will be 
finally thrown off in a fortnight. Al- 
though Her Majesty’s Government can 
give no pledge as to the time when the 
Civil Service Estimate for the Scottish 
Fishery Board will be taken, owing to 
the state of Public Business, it is hoped 
that it may be possible to delay it till 
after the Report has been in the hands of 
hon. Members a reasonable time. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—INCREASED 
DUTIES ON IRON. 

Mr. W. L. BRIGHT (Stoke-upon- 
Trent) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been drawn to 
the fact that the Canadian Government 
has imposed an additional duty of 100 
per cent on pig iron, 350 per cent on 
puddle bars, and 155 per cent on bar 
iron; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will make some representation 
to the Canadian Government, with a view 
to the modification of this tariff, in- 
jurious alike to the interests of Canada 
and of this country ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Her 
Majesty’s Government have not received 
the details of the alteration of the tariff 
proposed by the Dominion Government ; 
but they are not prepared to press the 
Canadian Government to modify the 
proposed fiscal arrangements, for which 
that Government is alone responsible. 
Her Majesty’s Government will, how- 
ever, transmit any representations on 
the subject made by the Chambers of 
Commerce to the Colonial Minister for 
presentation to the Premier of Canada. 
The last words in the Question of the 
hon. Member are an expression of 
opinion, which cannot be dealt with 
within the limits of an answer. 


Mr, Anderson 


{COMMONS} 
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(WESTMINSTER ABBEY)— TICKETS 
OF ADMISSION TO THE PLATFORM 
OUTSIDE OF PARLIAMENT SQUARE. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER (Westmoreland, 
Appleby): Can the First Commissioner 
of Works give the House any further 
information as to the platforms to be 
erected in Parliament Square ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Priunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): If the Members of the House 
will apply to Mr. Speaker’s Secretary, 
either personally or by letter, to-morrow, 
on Wednesday, or on Thursday, between 
the hours of 12 and 6, for one or two 
tickets, they will receive one or two 
tickets as they desire. The price, as I 
have already mentioned, will be 10s. for 
each ticket, and that, of course, should 
be paid at the time the application is 
made. This, of course, is to pay for the 
expense of erecting the platform, and I 
am glad to assure hon. Members that 
they, or their friends who may avail 
themselves of these tickets, will have, I 
believe, the best view of the procession 
that can be had; but it will be necessary 
that they should be in their places by 
half past 9 o’clock on the morning of 
the 2lst. I again wish to say that I 
have desired only to consult the con- 
venience of Members, and that I have 
done the best I could under the circum- 
stances. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): If any profit arises 
from this transaction, what will become 
of that profit ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: That is a question 
which will be reserved for further con- 
sideration. At present 1 can assure my 
noble Friend that I have not much ex- 
pectation of any large funds being 
realized by way of profit. But there 
would be no difficulty in disposing of a 
surplus, either by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or by myself. 

Subsequently, 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When he hopes to be able to inform the 
House as to the course of Business next 
week and the adjournment ? as it would 
greatly facilitate the arrangements of 
those Members who do not care to be in 
London while the Jubilee is going on. 
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Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I will 
endeavour to make a statement to- 
morrow, if it will be for the convenience 
of hon. Members that I should do so. I 


‘ had originally intended to state our pro- 


posals on Thursday; but I will see if it 
cannot be done earlier. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—0o— 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—{Bux 217.) 
(Mr. A.J. Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 


COMMITTEE. | Progress 9th June. } 
| SIXTEENTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


ProcLaMATION oF Districts. 


Clause 5 (Proclamation of district for 
the purpose of the preceding enactments 
of this Act). 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I propose, in the first 
line of this clause, to move the omission 
of the words ‘“‘ The Lord Lieutenant by 
and with the advice of the Privy 
Council,” in order to insert ‘‘ Her Ma- 
jesty by Order in Council.” The effect 
will be to provide that the proclamation 
of districts under the Act should be made 
by Her Majesty in Council instead of 
by the Lord Lieutenant. The Govern- 
ment are proposing to deprive a majority 
of Her Majesty’s subjects of their Con- 
stitutional privileges, and the change 
involves so grave an exercise of authority 
that the responsibility of it should rest 
with the Cabinet as a whole, and not 
with the Lord Lieutenant. It is said 
that the Lord Lieutenant is responsible 
to Parliament; but his responsibility is 
very different from that of the Govern- 
ment, as a whole, defending its action in 
this House. The permanent officials of 
Dublin Castle, by whom the Act will be 
administered, are not in sympathy either 
with the people of Ireland or this House, 
and I should like to see a Ministry re- 
sponsible to Parliament for the adminis- 
tration of such an Act. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
leave out line 30, and insert ‘‘ Her Ma- 
jesty by Order in.”—(Mfr. Henry H. 
Fowler.) 
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Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
‘Lord Lieutenant’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, 
E.): I quite sympathize with the right 
hon. Gentleman in his effort to attach 
as much solemnity to Proclamations as 
possible. But I do not think, on the 
whole, a sufficient case has been made 
out forthe Amendment. As the right 
hon. Gentleman says, the Government 
collectively are responsible, and in the 
present condition of Irish affairs, every 
important act is carefully considered by 
the Government asa whole. The Irish 
Secretary is undoubtedly primarily re- 
sponsible, and the acceptance of the 
Amendment would take away the initia- 
tive of the Irish Secretary. I am not, 
therefore, prepared to depart from the 
precedent of a large number of years. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland has admitted the re- 
sponsibility of the Cabinet. Why, then, 
should not their responsibility be ac- 
knowledged on the face of a Procla- 
mation? The Amendment may be 
contrary to precedent, but that by no 
means constitutes a conclusive argument 
against it, because the precedents made 
by the Irish Government in the past 
have all been bad, and the less they are 
followed the better. Liberal Unionists 
who on past occasions have not hesitated 
to condemn the ‘‘ Castle,” ought to sup- 
port the Amendment, because it will to 
a certain extent transfer responsibility 
from the Castle to the Government. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
should like to have a distinct answer 
to the following Question. Is there a 
separate Cabinet for the management of 
Irish affairs? The Irish Privy Council 
is largely composed of Judges, and we 
have the statement of Chief Justice 
Morris that the judicial members of the 
Council never take any part in institu- 
ting or advising criminal prosecutions. 
By whom, then, are these duties per- 
formed? By the residuum of the Council, 
by men like The O’Conor Don, Mr. 
Bruen, and Mr. Kavanagh, who have 
been defeated at the polls by Nationalist 
Members. Every vile scheme that dis- 
graced England’s rule of Ireland in the 
18th century was hatched in the Irish 
Privy Council. I hope that in future 


| Sixteenth Night. | 
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there will be no divided responsibility 
for the advice given to and the action 
taken by the Privy Council in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I think 
the Amendment is extremely important, 
and it ought, I hold, to command the 
support of all Unionists, because its 
adoption would emphasize the unity of 
the Three Kingdoms. The liberties of 
the people in any part of the country 
ought not to be taken away by an in- 
ferior authority. Responsibility for what 
is done in Ireland under this Bill ought 
therefore to rest upon Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council. Proclamations issued 
by the Lord Lieutenant in Council 
will be less likely to attract attention 
than Proclamations issued by the Privy 
Council in England. As it is of great 
importance that the Proclamations should 
be as public as possible, in order that 
they may be discussed and criticized, 
they ought to issue from the English 
Privy Council. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): The 
object of the Amendment is to prevent 
the Irish Privy Council from acquiring 
extra powers. At present reprehensible 
things are done every day in Ireland by 
persons connected with the Executive, 
and when Questions have been asked in 
this House with reference to them, they 
have been met with lying and evasive 
answers. I do not mean that hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen who read the 
answers out are guilty of falsehood and 
evasion, but the answers themselves are 
correctly described by the epithets which 
I have applied to them. They are 
generally obtained by the authorities 
in Dublin from the very persons whose 
conduct has been impugned. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This Amend- 
ment will not really affect the adminis- 
tration of the Act; andI would, therefore, 
put it to hon. Members opposite whether 
it is not desirable to go to a Division at 
once without further delay, so that other 
and more important points may be dis- 
cussed ? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): If this 
Amerdment would make no difference 
in the administration of the Act, the 
Government ought to accept it. Since 
the Government have now decided to 
Report the Bill on a certain day, I hope 
that the closure will now be dropped, 
and that hon Members wil be saved the 
trouble of tramping into the Division 


Mr. Mac Neil 
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Lobby on the Motion ‘‘ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 

Mr. W.E.G@LADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) : As there is only a limited 
quantity of time left to be spent in the 
consideration of this Bill in Committee, 
it would be well to expend that time on 
points of importance that require con- 
sideration. Under the circumstances 
there appears to be considerable force 
in the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
who last spoke, with regard to the 
closure. Those who unduly prolong the 
debate will do so at their own cost. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) (Strand, 
Westminster): The Government are 
prepared to accede, as faras possible, to 
the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. Dillon) enforced by the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). The Go- 
vernment desire to abstain from en- 
forcing the closure at all times, and 
especially under the present circum- 
stances. There are some points of 
considerable importance that have still 
to be discussed, and which the Govern- 
ment are most anxious to have discussed. 
But if unimportant Amendments are 
debated at length there will be no time 
to consider these important points. I 
I should be glad if the rignt hon, Gen- 
tlemen would consider what they regard 
as the really important points with a 
view to having them fully discussed. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I am 
of the same opinion as when I moved 
the Amendment; but I do not desire 
that it should occupy any more time ; 
and, as it was of no use going to a Di- 
vision, I will ask leave to withdraw it. 

Mr. DILLON: I and my hon. 
Friends are quite competent to judge 
what are important Amendments; and 
within the miserable and inadequate 
space of time yet remaining, we ought 
to be allowed to discuss such Amend- 
ments as we choose, and at such length 
as we choose. We refused altogether 
to take the opinion of the Treasury Bench 
as to what are important Amendments. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) has invited us to proceed to 
what he terms the important points in 
the Bill; but it is well known that the 
Government will not make any con- 
cession on those points, and the sug- 
gestion of the right bon. Gentleman is 
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therefore merely to proceed to full-dress | criminality upon which such a Pro- 
parade debates, from which the Irish | clamation as this is proposed to be 


Members will gain nothing whatever. 
We have not hitherto obstructed this 
measure, and we shall not do so in the 
future ; but we shall continue to contest 
it, as we have contested it in the past, 
with a view to getting such concessions 
aswecan. The fact that the Bill is to 
be reported on a certain day will have no 
effect whatever in altering our course. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) has not suggested that the 
Members on this side of the House 
should assist the Government in de- 
bating what the Treasury Bench may 
consider the important principles of the 
Bill. We, on this Bench, agree entirely 
with the observations that have fallen 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). This is a 
Bill which chiefly concerns Ireland, and 
upon which Irish Members have a 
special right to speak, upon which the 
opinions of Irish Members are more im- 
portant than those of English Mem- 
bers. We have no sort of intention of 
subscribing to the doctrine of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury that the two Front Benches 
should settle what are the important 
Amendments to be discussed, and what 
are not, and that then we, on this Bench, 
should be called upon to advise the 
Irish Members below the Gangway to 
agree only to discuss such important 
Amendments. The suggestion of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian rather was that hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, in the short 
and artificially limited time remaining, 
should use it in discussing such Amend- 
ments as they themselves, and not the 
Government, consider to be essential. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 235; 
Noes 167: Majority 68.— (Div. List, 
No. 225.) [6.15 p.m. } 


Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
moved, in line 30, after ‘‘ lieutenant,” 
to insort—‘‘ A Judge of the High Court, 
after a local inquiry, shall so report, 
may.” The hon. Member said: 1 am 
of opinion that a district, before it is 
condemned to martial law, such as is 
proposed in this Bill, should have an 
opportunity of testing the state of 





made. My experience as to the nature 
of the information which reaches Dublin 
Castle is that, as a general rule, it is 
imperfect and ineffective ; and if there 
exists a desire to proclaim a district, I 
fear that very little attention is to be 
paid to the actual state of facts, but a 
great deal more to the state of feeling 
which exists among a particular class. 
Much more is done by earwigging the 
Officials of Dublin Castle than by 
proving the extent of criminality. Of 
course, we may not know upon what 
local grounds a man has been arrested ; 
but there ought to be, as a condition 
precedent to the Proclamation of an 
entire district by the Lord Lieutenant, 
under the Act, that a Judge of the High 
Court should have held a local inquiry, 
and reported in favour of such Procla- 
mation. The object I have in view in 
submitting this Amendment is to put an 
end, if possible, to a state of things 
which would enable a district to be pro- 
claimed without previousinquiry. Iam 
sorry that I do not see the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) in 
his place, because he will remember that 
we had a controversy in regard to the 
issue of the Proclamation which ended 
in the wresting of the County of Done- 
gal from the political power of the 
Hamiltons. In that case there was a 
Proclamation issued ; but so strong were 
the views of the people in favour of 
their tenant rights that the issue of it 
virtually decided the election. I believe 
it was admitted at last that the Proclama- 
tion had been hurriedly made, and that 
it was based upon information which 
had been very loosely supplied. The 
circumstance, however, will give the 
Committee some idea of what may hap- 
pen hereafter if precautions are not 
taken to guard against it. I do not 
know why the Government should op- 
pose the Amendment, except upon the 
ground that it may occasion delay; but 
it must be borne in mind that the Ist 
and 2nd sections of the Bill cannot come 
into operation rapidly; and, above all 
things, the 3rd and 4th sections will 
necessarily entail delay, seeing that they 
involve the order for a special jury, and 
the order for achange of venue. There- 


fore, there cannot be any objection to 
the Amendment on the ground of delay. 
I ask the Committee to consider that the 
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inquiry I am desirous of instituting is 
not as to the guilt or innocence of an 
individual, but as to the existence of a 
state of criminality—whether or not a 
crime or series of crimes has been com- 
mitted. The existence of crime is a 
very different thing from proving the 
guilt or innocence of anindividual; and 
all I ask is that before an entire dis- 
trict is subjected to martial law, the 
facts of the case shall be made perfectly 
clear by means of an inquiry conducted 
in a judicial manner. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 30, after the word “ Lieu- 
tenant,” to insert the words “ if a Judge of 
the High Court, after a local inquiry, shall so 
report, may.’’—(Mr. 0’ Doherty.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): There are two reasons why 
the Government cannot accept this 
Amendment, and they are reasons the 
force of which will, I think, be admitted 
by the hon. Member himself. In the 
first place, I doubt whether an inquiry 
like that suggested by the hon. Member 
would be possible, as the Judge would 
have no power in examining witnesses 
to administer an oath. The responsi- 
bility of proclaiming a district must, of 
course, rest upon the Executive, and by 
this clause power is given to the Lord 
Lieutenant to issue a Proclamation, ‘‘ by 
and with the advice of the Privy 
Council,” whenever it may appear to 
him necessary to put the powers of the 
Act into force. I think the Committee 
will be agreed that the whole of the 
Government, including the Cabinet, 
should be responsible for the issue of 
the Proclamation.“ If, instead of pro- 
cluiming a district on the responsibility 
of the Lord Lieutenant, an inquiry of 
this nature were instituted, directing the 
Judge of the High Court to examine the 
facts, and to report to the Executive that 
’ a particular district ought to be pro- 
claimed, the Executive would have no 
alternative but to act upon the Judyo’s 
Report, and the responsibility for what 
is purely an Executive actj}would be 
taken from the Executive altogether and 
placed upon the Judge. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant would naturally say that in pro- 
claiming a district he had acted upon a 
Judicial Report, that he was not ac- 


Hr. O Doherty 
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quainted with the facts himself, and 
that he threw the whole responsibility 
upon the learned Judge who inquired 
into the matter. Upon all these con- 
siderations, I think it would be unde- 
sirable to adopt the proposal of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
certainly cannot appreciate the force of 
the reasons which have been given by 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland for opposing the 
Amendment. He says that a learned 
Judge would have no power to examine 
witnesses or administer an oath, and, 
therefore, that his advice would be of 
no value. But can the Lord Lieutenant 
examine witnesses on oath? The Lord 
Lieutenant, of his own free will, will 
be able, under this clause, to proclaim a 
county or district when and how he 
likes, and so far as evidence of the 
existence of criminality is concerned, it 
will not be necessary at all that he 
should form an accurate opinion. The 
Attorney General has let the cat of the 
bag, because whatever information can 
be supplied to the Lord Lieutenant 
could equally be supplied to the Lord 
Lieutenant by a Judge, and my hon. 
Friend has moved his Amendment, be- 
cause he thinks that a Judge would be 
more capable of examining into the 
matter than the Lord Lieutenant. It 
must be recollected that a Judge, when 
he is elevated to the Bench, ceases any 
longer to belong to a political Party, 
whereas the Lord Lieutenant is the 
direct Representative of a political Party 
—namely, the Party which may happen, 
at the moment, to be in power. He is 
always a Member of the Cabinet, and 
the proposed reference in the clause to 
the Privy Council is one of those myths 
with which we are occasionally indulged 
in this House. What is a Privy 
Council? It is a close borough. 

Tne CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is travelling some- 
what wide of the Amendment. 

Mr. MOLLOY : The alternative given 
in this clause is that the Lord Lieutenant 
is to do certain things ‘‘ by and with the 
advice of the Privy Council,” and it was 
only in that sense that I presumed to 
call attention to the matter. I will, how- 
ever, go no further, but will simply point 
to an analogous case—namely, that of 
Wales. There is no Lord Lieutenant in 
Wales, but there have been disturbances 
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in Wales recently in reference to tithes, 
which disturbances have been somewhat 
similar in their character to those which 
have occurred in Ireland in reference to 
rent. What would the House say if a 
proposition were made by the Prime 
Minister that ‘‘ by and with the advice 
of the Privy Council,” the Government 
should have the power of proclaiming a 
district without submitting the evidence 
as to the existence and criminality to 
any properly constituted Court of In- 
uiry ? 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
The right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland has assigned a 
curious reason for the decision he has 
come to. He says it would be impossible 
for a Judge to take steps to arrive at 
any reliable opinion, because he cannot 
examine witnesses on oath. 

Mr. HOLMES: I did not say that a 
learned Judge could not arrive at a re- 
liable opinion, but I said that if such an 
inquiry were held, he would not have 
the power of examining witnesses upon 
oath, and that his report would relieve 
the Government from their responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. WALLACE: I presume that 
any judicial inquiry is an inquiry by a 
Judge, and I fail to see why a Judge 
should not be as able to institute an in- 
quiry into the state of a district as into 
any other matter. The principal argu- 
ment for the introduction of the Bill at 
all was that the Government relied 
almost exclusively upon the Judges’ 
charges. If that be so, how can they 
now say that an investigation by a Judge 
would fail to satisfy either the public or 
the Lord Lieutenant or the Judge him- 
self? It is utterly impossible to reconcile 
the two sets of statements. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman says the 
adoption of the Amendment would shift 
the responsibility from the Executive on 
to the Judge. That is the very thing 
that would be valuable. We know very 
well what value to attach to the phrase 
“the responsibility of the Irish Execu- 
tive.’ I am afraid that they are not 
much troubled with notions of responsi- 
bility, but feel chiefly responsible to 
their own ideas and their own animosi- 
ties. That is quite enough to satisfy 
them without having the slightest re- 
gard for the world outside. A Judge, 
however, is in a very different position. 
He has a reputation to sustain, and he 
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would be slow to give a decision as to 
the existence of a state of criminality in 
a particular locality unless, in his opinion, 
there was a good deal to justify that de- 
cision. Then, again, a Judge would, in 
all probability, have been for some time 
in office, and would have acquired habits 
of impartiality. Whereas, the Lord 
Lieutenant or the authorities in Dublin 
Castle have certainly not strengthened 
their impartiality by the way in which 
they have acted. One-sidedness is the 
quality which their position tends most 
to intensify. For these reasons, I am 
more convinced than ever that there 
must be something valuable in the 
Amendment, in consequence oi the in- 
conclusive arguments advanced by the 
right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral—arguments which are entirely at 
variance with the grounds upon which 
the Government profess to justify the 
introduction of their Bill. ‘Their plea 
for the necessity of a Bill of this kind 
at all was that, in the opinion of the 
Judges, a considerable amount of crimi- 
minality existed in certain parts of the 
country. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
think that my hon. Friend has been 
somewhat too severe on the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ireland, 
who feels it his duty at all times to sup- 
port the administration of Dublin Castle, 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
pointed out that if there were a judicial 
inquiry by a Judge, and his Report was 
to the effect that no crime existed, that 
then the Lord Lieutenant could not pro- 
claim the district, but that if the Judge 
did report the existence of criminality, 
however undesirable it might be politi- 
cally the Lord Lieutenant would be left 
no alternative, but would be bound to 
proclaim the district. I can quite 
understand, therefore, the object with 
which the right hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General and the Government object 
to this Amendment, for I can fully see 
that the liability to obey the direction ofa 
Judge might, in some cases, be extremely 
inconvenient. I can understand the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) 
or some of his allies going to Ireland 
and declaring at an election time that 
South Tyrone was in a shaky condition, 
and that, therefore, the district had 
better be proclaimed with the usual 
accompaniment of batoning the people 
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and running them into gaol for a few 
weeks until it might be possible to tide 
over the election. I have no doubt this 
would be a very convenient arrange- 
ment for the purpose of carrying a con- 
tested election, or even to secure the ap- 
pointment of guardians of the poor and 
soon. I therefore think that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, from his 
point of view, has acted with extreme 
wisdom in objecting to the Amendment ; 
but I think it would have been more 
manly and straightforward if he had 
given tho real ground for desiring to re- 
tain the clause as it stands—namely, 
that he may be able to use it hereafter 
for political purposes. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I cannot help thinking that there 
is something extremely suspicious about 
the refusal of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland to allow a 
Judge to inquire into the state of a dis- 
trict before it is proclaimed. I can 
quite conceive why the Government re- 
fuse to accept this Amendment, the 
adoption of which would give the Irish 
people the satisfaction of knowing that 
if a district is to be proclaimed it will 
not be proclaimed in a haphazard man- 
ner according to back stairs information 
supplied to the Lord Lieutenant by in- 
terested parties, but that no district will 
be proclaimed without a Judge having 
first decided that there was a state of 
disturbance in the district which war- 
ranted its Proclamation. The simple 
difference between us as to the Amend- 
ment is this—that if the Amendment is 
accepted we shall all have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that there must be an 
inquiry before a district is proclaimed, 
whereas if the Amendment is refused 
there will be no inquiry at all. If the 
Government were animated by fair and 
upright motives they would accept the 
Amendment, knowing very well that if 
an inquiry were held it would at least 
satisfy the public that there was an ex- 
cuse for the Proclamation of a district, 
and more than that—if a district is pro- 
claimed in Ireland Her Majesty’s Advi- 
sers would be able to say to the people 
of England that the course taken was 
justifiable. They would be able to say— 
“It is quite true that we have been ob- 
liged to proclaim this district, but we 
did not do it until an inquiry was held, 
which inquiry was presided over by a 
Judge of the High Court, and we have 
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his certificate that the district is in such a 
condition asto require its Proclamation.” 
If the real object of the Government 
were to put down crime and outrage 
they would not object to a Court of In- 
quiry ; but, as a matter of fact, they do 
not wish to proclaim districts in Ireland 
because of the existence of crime and 
outrage, but simply in order that they 
may strike political opponents and com- 
binations of tenants against harsh land- 
lords. They desire to retain in the 
hands of the Executive, and of the advi- 
sers of the Executive, the power of pro- 
claiming a district from private motives 
without the slightest regard to the 
existence of crime and outrage. I think 
we have proved quite sufficient, in this 
discussion, to show that what the Go- 
vernment are aiming at is not the Pro- 
clamation of a district on account of the 
existence within it of crime and outrage, 
but to put down lawful and legitimate 
combination. If it were otherwise they 
would not refuse this Amendment. But 
they know that the result of an inquiry, 
in almost every case, would be that the 
district would not be proclaimed. Of 
course, that would not suit the Govern- 
ment, because they wish to retain in the 
hands of Dublin Castle the right of 
dcing this without reference to a judi- 
cial decision of any kind. I am glad 
that the Government have refused the 
Amendment, because it clearly shows 
what it is that they are really desirous 
of striking against. I think there is no 
hon, Member representing an English 
constituency who will not say that our 
request is fair and reasonable, and that 
the Government are unreasonable in re- 
fusing it. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
am surprised that the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes) should have talked of the 
responsibility of the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Irish Executive. That responsibility 
has been shown again and again to be 
perfectly illusory, and to mean nothing 
whatever. In one passage of his speech 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated that if a Judge reported in favour 
of the Proclamation of a district the 
Government would have no alternative 
but to proclaim it. Now, to say that 
the desire of the Government would be 
not to proclaim a district is surely an 
attempt to impose upon the credulity of 
hon. Members. The right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman says that no means 
have been provided by which such a 
judicial inquiry could be held by a 
Judge, but the Government are not so 
destitute of resources that they are 
unable to provide the means. A clause 
of six lines would give them every 
power, and would enable them to send 
for persons, reccrds, and documents. 
The right hon. and learned Attorney 
General, however, let the cat out of the 
bag, and gave up the whole of the case 
when he refused to submit to the deci- 
sion of the Judges. What he says, in 
fact, is that these Proclamations will 
be issued as the result of secret ear- 
wigging between the landlords and 
the officials of Dublin Castle. Let me 
give an instance, to show the value of 
one of those Proclamations, and the 
manner in which they are obtained. 
I refer to a case which occurred last 
summer. There were several prisoners 
tried on the 25th of June last in 
the County of Longford, under the 
Whiteboy Act, and the question of 
the state of the district was an element 
in the case of the prosecution. There 
was an attempt to prove that the district 
was in a disturbed state by producing a 
copy of The Dublin Gazette, in which the 
district had been proclaimed. Chief 
Baron Palles presided at the trial, and, 
not being satisfied with the mere pro- 
duction of the Zhe Gazette, he addressed 
Mr. Trench, the Crown Prosecutor, in 
these words—‘‘ Do you intend to give 
evidence of the state of the district ?” 
Mr. Trench—‘‘We have The Gazette 
here proclaiming the district.” The 
Chief Baron, not satisfied with this, 
proceeded to question the police con- 
stable, and this conversation occurred : — 

“Chief Baron—‘Is this district in a dis- 
turbed state, sergeant ?’—Sergeant Jennings— 
‘Well, not much; nothing extraordinary.’— 
Chief Baron—‘ We do not want to hear any- 
thing about extraordinary. Was this district 
quiet on or about the 25th of June last ?’ 
Sergeant Jennings— It was quiet, my Lord.’ ” 


Mr. Trench, Q.C., said he would close 
the case for the Crown by handing in 
The Dublin Gazette, proclaiming the dis- 
trict in question. 


“Chief Baron—‘Is there anything in the 
Statute, Mr. Trench, which says that the Pro- 
clamation in The Gazette is to be taken as con- 
clusive evidence of the disturbed state of a dis- 
trict?’ Mr. Trench—‘No, my Lord, except 
that it may be taken as primd facie evidence.’ 
Chief Baron—‘ But it is of no value in the face 
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of a statement of a witness who swears that it 
was quiet.’ ”’ 

And the Crown Prosecutor had the grace 
to say, ‘No, my Lord.” It appears 
that the Resident Magistrate, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Hill, R.M., was present. Mr. 
Trench thought his best course was to 
call Mr. Hill to contradict the statement 
of the sergeant of police, and I ask the 
Committee to watch the result. 

‘Mr. Trench, Q.C.—‘ With your permission, 
my Lord, I would like to go back and produce 
Mr. Hill, the Resident Magistrate, and ask him 
about the state of Longford.’ Chief Baron— 
‘It is very irregular. The thing has become 
serious now, for you are producing one witness 
to contradict another witness of yours.’ Mr. 
Trench—‘ Well, my Lord, he said, it was not 
much disturbed.’ Chief Baron—‘ He made use 
of the expression, but I made him go back and 
answer the question distinctly. I have his 
words down, and I will leave the question to 
the jury.’ Mr. Trench—‘I know it is irregular, 
my Lord, but I wish to ask Mr. Hill some 
questions.’ Chief Baron—‘ Very well.’”’ 


Mr. Hill, however, grievously disap- 
pointed the learned gentleman. Here 
is a report of Mr. Hill’s examination— 
“Mr. Benjamin Hill, R.M., was then called, 
and on being sworn, said—‘ That he could not 
say the district was very disturbed; but he had 
two police posts on derelict farms—one on Lord 
Annally’s estate, and the other on the estate of 
M’Colloms’ minors. The Annally protection 
post was in existence last June, and the other 
was established a month ago.’ Mr. Featherston 
—‘ Is not the County of Longford, and particu- 
larly the south, in a very quiet state? Was it 
not quiet last summer, and is it notso?’ Mr. 
Hill—‘ Yes.’ Chief Baron—‘Can you say, 
that at this time, it was in a state of disturb- 
ance?’ Mr. Hill—‘ There were some cases 
of trespass on these derelict farms, but they 
had no serious outrage.’ ’’ 
There can be very little doubt, after 
this evidence, that it was Lord Annally 
who got the County of Longford pro- 
claimed on that occasion, and what we 
want to prevent is, that any man, like 
Lord Annally, engaged in a contest with 
his tenants, should be able to go up the 
backstairs of Dublin Castle and earwig 
the Lord Lieutenant into issuing a Pro- 
clamation to serve his private interests. 
The Irish Members have no objection to 
a judicial inquiry conducted by one of 
the Judges of the land; but they do ob- 
ject to Lord Annally or any other Irish 
landlord having a right to say a word on 
the subject, seeing that they are the very 
persons who are most deeply interested 
in the matter. If the individuals chiefly 
interested in getting a district proclaimed 
are to have the ear of the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant, and are to be able to set the 
machinery in motion, then I maintain 
that it will be impossible to avoid doing 
the grossest possible injustice under this 
section. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): As 
I understand the argument of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland, the right of 
judging whether a district is in such a 
condition in reference to criminality as 
to justify its proclamation is to rest 
solely with the Lord Lieutenant. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman says 
that there is no precedent for this semi- 
official inquiry into the state of a dis- 
trict for which we now ask. Now, I 
assert that there is, and the Committee 
will have already gathered that that is 
so from the newspaper report of the 
ease which occurred in the County of 
Longford which has just been read by 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Dublin (Mr. Clancy). Under the White- 
boy Act it is necessary to show that 
when a particular offence has been com- 
mitted the district was in a disturbed 
state. If that were proved the offence 
thereupon became a criminal offence. 
which otherwise it would not have been, 
That being so, we certainly have a pre- 
cedent in the existing legislation for 
submitting to a judicial tribunal the 
question whether a district was in a 
disturbed state or not. Under the 
Whiteboy Acts it was necessary that the 
matter should go through a jury. That, 
however, is not necessary under this 
Bill; but I wish to point out that it has 
a direct bearing upon the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill. The Act itself is to 
be set in motion by the finding of a 
tribunal in exactly the same position as 
a Judge would be in if he were to hold 
an inquiry of this kind. When Lord 
Cowper’s Commission sat a large amount 
of evidence was taken in reference to 
Boycotting, but the Commission had no 
power to accept sworn testimony, and 
every item of evidence given before the 
Commission was evidence which could 
not be subjected to cross-examination, 
and they had no power of rebutting 
anything the witnesses stated. Never- 
theless, that Commission had the power 
of summoning witnesses before them. 
That being so, we have surely a right to 
submit to the Committee that if the class 
of unsworn evidence taken by the Cowper 


Commission was a sufficient justification 
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for applying the principle of coercion to 
Treland, it will be a much Jess strong 
and a much less drastic proceeding to 
give power to a Judge to make a judi- 
cial inquiry before a district is pro- 
claimed. That is my reply to one of the 
points raised by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The other point 
was the familiar one, that if before you 
proclaim a district you send down a 
Judge to hold an inquiry of this kind, 
and make it a condition precedent, you 
divest the Executive of all responsibility. 
That would be an effective argument if 
we either proposed to take away the 
responsibility of the Executive, or if the 
responsibility of the Executive really 
amounted to anything. We really do 
not think that it does, and on the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush,” whatever value there 
may be in an inquiry of this kind, it is 
quite evident that the Irish people might 
occasionally get a fair decision, and 
would obtain more substantial justice 
than if they are left to the irresponsi- 
bility of the Executive. My knowledge 
of the Executive in Ireland induces me 
to believe that, no matter what Govern- 
ment happens to be in Office, the Exe- 
cutive would do anything the Govern- 
ment called upon them todo. At any 
rate, that is our experience of the past. 
We consider that this preliminary in- 
quiry would have a special value. We 
ask, before the liberty of a district is 
taken away, by the whispering of a land- 
lord or his agent into the oars of the 
officials of Dublin Castle, that the dis- 
trict, at any rate, shall have the oppor- 
tunity of defending itself before a public 
officer who shall hold a regular consti- 
tuted judicial inquiry. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): Iam surprised that the Government 
have refused to accept the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend. The adoption of it 
would save them a good deal of this re- 
sponsibility which they seem to regret ; 
it would save the Lord Lieutenant him- 
self from being advised by the Reports 
of the Resident Magistrates or of the 
police, who, of course, have an interest 
in sending them. In many cases a magis- 
strate, such as Captain Plunkett, may 
be inclined to send in a Report as to the 
disturbed state of a district, which Re- 
port, when thoroughly inquired into by 
a Judge, wonld be found to be utterly 
destitute of foundation. Then, again, 
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the Resident Magistrates themselves are 
liable to be deceived or mictaken by 
the Reports which they receive from the 
police and their subordinates. In many 
parts of Ireland it is said that there is 
what may be described as a state of 
siege, rather than the administration of 
the ordinary law; and the police in Ire- 
land, as well as the Resident Magis- 
trates, together with the ordinary offi- 
cers of the law, are desirous that the 
law should be set aside, and that they 
should be armed with powers to enable 
them to perform their duties with as 
little trouble to themselves as possible. 
There is an old saying that nobody can 
rule in a state of siege; but the Irish 
police fancy that they can rule districts 
in the remote corners of Ireland when 
they are aided and assisted by the 
powers which this Act will give them. 
In point of fact, they are of opinion that 
they themselves may be enabled to place 
the country in a state of siege. But I 
think it would save the Lord Lieutenant 
himself from being betrayed into the com- 
mission of any serious mistake if this 
Amendment were adopted. We know 
that ‘‘ distance lends enchantment to the 
view,”’ and people who are removed toa 
distance from Ireland conjure up all 
kinds of fears as to the state of things 
which is prevailing in that country. Not 
long ago I met in London a lady who 
was about to visit Ireland, and who said 
that she was going there in fear and 
trembling for her life. I saw her again 
upon her return, and she told me that 
she had found the Irish people the 
kindest, the mildest, and the quietest in 
the world. It was “ the distance ’”’ that 
led this lady to conjure up fears in re- 
gard to the disturbed stated of Ireland ; 
and so it is with the Lord Lieutenant. 
He sits in Dublin Castle, and he hears 
nothing but the reports of biassed chief 
magistrates, or lazy sub-constables, and 
officials who desire to get this power, 
and who are in the habit of looking at 
these districts through a long telescope, 
which produces the picture of a terrible 
state of affairs. Having received these 
dreadful reports, the Lord Lieutenant 
is tempted to proclaim the districts to 
which they relate. All this difficulty 
would be avoided by the appointment of 
a Judge to conduct an official inquiry, 
and take evidence as to the state of the 
district on the spot. Let me give the 
Committee an instance to show the ex- 
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aggerated character of the reports which 
are made to the Lord Lieutenant. In 
one district—that of Castleisland—a 
place which has been tolerably well 
known lately—there was found a Resi- 
dent Magistrate who had a conscience, 
and who, on being put upon his oath, 
was disposed to tell the truth. I allude 
to Mr. Davis, of the Castleisland Dis- 
trict, who stated, before the Cowper 
Commission, that the terrible accounts 
which had been given of that district 
had no foundation at all; that the dis- 
trict was not disturbed; and that there 
were only two persons who were suffer- 
ing seriously from Boycotting. This is 
the very district which furnished the 
late Mr. W. E. Forster with all his 
statistics in justification of the Crimes 
Act of 1882; and yet you have a man— 
the Resident Magistrate attached to the 
district-—declaring that there are only 
two people in it who are seriously Boy- 
cotted. Iam informed by an hon. Friend 
of mine, sitting near me, that this fair- 
minded magistrate has since been trans- 
ferred ; it appears that his services are 
not wanted in the district of Castle- 
island, because he happened to tell the 
truth. It is for these reasons I say to 
the Committee, and to the Government 
in particular, that it is to their interest 
to accept the Amendment. It is cer- 
tainly to the interest of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to accept it, because it is likely to 
save him from exaggerated reports on 
the part of the Resident Magistrates and 
police. Further, it is to the interest of 
the good government of the country that 
the responsibility should be placed on 
some judicial personage, who would 
make an inquiry on the spot as to the 
necessity of the proclamation of the dis- 
trict. For these reasons I support the 
Amendment; and I would strongly 
urge upon the Committee the desira- 
bility of accepting it, and adding it to 
the Bill. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 126; 
Noes 202: Majority 76. — (Div. List, 
No. 226.) (7.15 p.m. | 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
have to move an Amendment, in line 30, 
to leave out the words “ by and with 
the advice of the Privy Couneil.” I 
believe it is a fact that the Privy Council 
in Ireland does not occupy the same 
position as the Privy Council in this 
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country. The Members of the Privy 
Council are certainly much too numerous 
for effective consultation; and, as a 
matter of practice, I believe they are 
never consulted as a body. On thecon- 
trary, the Lord Lieutenant and the Exe- 
cutive content themselves with seeking 
advice from a small number of the 
Council who are Members of the Cabinet. 
We all know very well what a Cabinet 
is; but, asa matter of fact, it is a body 
which has no legal existence. When an 
hon. Gentleman is promoted to Cabinet 
rank, the position he occupies is not 
recognized by any Act of Parliament, 
and, so far as the law is concerned, 
“the Cabinet” is altogether non-ex- 
istent. We have been told that the 
Judicial Members of the Privy Council 
do not concern themselves with the 
initiation of criminal proceedings, or 
with matters appertaining to criminal 
proceedings. It follows, therefore, that 
when the Lord Lieutenant seeks the 
advice of the Privy Council with refer- 
ence to such matters, he applies to what 
has always been described as the re- 
siduum of the Council, consisting of 
discredited politicians. In former times 
the English Privy Council was a con- 
sulting body; and, to some extent, that 
state of things still prevails in Ireland, 
with the necessary consequence that the 
Privy Council exercise a most dangerous 
* and a most noxious influence upon poli- 
tical Parties in Ireland. It is that state 
of things we desire to put an end to, so 
far as the administration of this measure 
is concerned. We ask that the Lord 
Lieutenant shall not be permitted to 
evade his responsibility; we ask that if 
the conduct of the Lord Lieutenant hap- 
pens to be impugned in this House or 
elsewhere, he shall not be permitted to 
say—‘‘I acted, not upon my own initia- 
tive, but upon the advice of the Privy 
Council.” We ask that the responsibility 
shall rest directly with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Government of which he 
is a Member, and that in this case the 
old maxim, that ‘what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business,” shall not 
be allowed to operate. Moreover, we 
ask that the advice given to the Lord 
Lieutenant as to the administration of 
the provisions of this measure shall not 
come from a body composed exclusively 
of men who for years past have been 
in bitter conflict with the mass of the 
people of Ireland. For these reasons I 
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move the Amendment; and I cannot 
help expressing my regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), who has placed 
an Amendment on the Paper in precisely 
similar terms to that which I am now 
proposing, is not in his place this even- 
ing to move it. I think it would have 
been very interesting, as a matter of 
curiosity, to know what are the views of 
the particular body to which the right 
hon. Gentleman belongs upon this sub- 
ject. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
30, to leave out ‘‘ by and with the advice 
of the Privy Council.”—(M/r. Maurice 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteER) (Isle of Wight): It 
is usual to provide, in matters of this 
kind, that the Lord Lieutenant shall act 
‘*by and with the advice of the Privy 
Council,’’ and the Government cannot 
accept the Amendment, which would 
be a new departure. Hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway seem to think that 
the Lord Lieutenant should be solely 
responsible for issuing Proclamations 
under this measure ; but, in the opinion 
of the Government, it is more desirable 
that he should follow the usual course of 
acting ‘‘ by and with the advice of the 
Privy Council.” 

Mr. CLANCY: I judge from the 
answer of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that the Government cannot accept the 
Amendment, because they wish that the 
responsibility of the Lord Lieutenant 
should be shared by someone ‘else. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: All that we 
say is that we are not prepared to accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CLANCY: It has been said that 
the Irish Judges give advice to the Lord 
Lieutenant in reference to proceedings 
in criminal cases; but I think I am 
bound to accept the statement of the 
Lorl Chief Justice of Ireland, made 
only recently, that the Irish Judges 
do not take part in matters of this kind 
except as a mere formality. Who, 
then, would be the persons left who, as 
Privy Councillors under this Bill, would 

erform the duty of advising the Lord 
Ficutenant? They are chiefly ex-Chief 
Secretaries of the Lord Lieutenant, such 
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as Sir George Trevelyan, the right hon. 
Member for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman), Mr. James Low- 
ther, who never, I believe, attended a 
meeting of the Privy Council, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne( Mr. John Morley), 
who, also, has never been present at the 
meetings of the Privy Council. Conse- 
quently, the duty of advising the Lord 
Lieutenant will be left to the following 
persons :—In the first place, there is the 
Duke of Leinster. |An hon. Memner: 
He is dead.] I am reminded by my 
hon. Friend that the Nobleman whose 
name appears at the head of the list as 
Duke of Leinster, and who had a seat 
on the Privy Council, is dead. Therefore 
it will be necessary to omit him from the 
list. I very much regret it, because I 
was going to point out that he was the 
only decent man of the lot. The next 
name on the list is that of the Marquess 
of Waterford, a Nobleman well-known 
as one of the foremost champions of the 
Orange Landlord Party in Ireland, and 
noted for his rack-renting antecedents 
and for his quarrels with his tenantry. 
Only very recently the noble Marquess 
challenged his tenants to go into the 
Land Court. He asked them for an 
increase of 50 per cent upon the whole 
of their rents, and the judgment of the 
Court was to reduce the rents by 50 per 
cent instead of to increase them. The 
next name upon the list is that of the 
Marquessof Drogheda, a worthy brother- 
in-arms of the Marquess of Waterford. 
He is not merely a Tory—TI do not 
object so much to his being a Tory. 
[A laugh.| I observe that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Addison), who 
was returned by the casting vote of 
the Returning Officer of that borough, 
and who is one of the most demon- 
strative Members in this House, laughs. 
Well, I have said that the Marquess 
of Drogheda is a brother-in-arms of the 
Marquess of Waterford ; and, so far as 
rack-renting is concerned, I believe the 
Marquess of Drogheda to be one of the 
worst landlords, not only in Ireland, but 
in the civilized world. It is pretty gene- 
rally known that the Marquess of 
Drogheda has been constantly engaged 
in conflicts with his tenantry, and that 
he has been proved over and over 
again to be a rack-renter of the most 
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ferocious description. The next nameis 
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that of the Marquess of Headfort, who 
is another of the same class, and then 
comes the Earl of Belmore, whoalso takes 
premier rank among the landlord party, 
and who is followed by Viscount Monck, 
whose career as an Irish landlord has 
certainly not been unexceptionable. We 
come next to the Right Hon. W. H. 
Cogan, one of the gentlemen who have 
been expelled from the Irish representa- 
tion. He is another member of the 
landlord class, and he will endeavour, no 
doubt, to assist the Lord Lieutenant by 
justifying the actions of His Excellency 
whenever a desire is expressed to pro- 
claim a branch of the National League 
in a particular district. Then follow the 
names of Sir William Gregory and Mr. 
H. Bruen, the latter of whom was ex- 
pelled from the representation of the 
County of Carlow. Mr. Bruen stands in 
the very front rank of the rack-renters 
of that county, and he has a personal in- 
terest in seeing that the provisions of 
this measure are put in force in the 
most merciless manner. The same may 
be said of Mr. Arthur McMurrough 
Kavanagh, who was one of the principal 
landlord witnesses before the Cowper 
Commission, and who boasted before 
that Commission that he had cut out of 
the newspapers everything that reflected 
discredit on the National League ; that 
he had pasted his cuttings on pieces of 
paper; and that he was ready to put them 
in as evidence before the Commission. 
That gentleman would, I feel satisfied, 
be most effusive in the advice he would 
tender to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
would feel it a sacred duty to tell him 
to suppress right off every branch of 
the National League in existence. 
Then we have the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, who is called here Colonel 
Edward Robert King-Harman. [Mr. 
A. J. Batrour: Hear, hear!] The 
Chief Secretary says ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
which means, I presume, that he is 
greatly assisted by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman in the discharge of 
his duties in this House. I congratu- 
late him on his taste and judgment. 
I have mentioned the names of some 
of the gentlemen who will have to 
advise the Lord Lieutenant in putting 
the provisions of this Act in force. 
How this family party will work is 
clear enough. They will dine together 
on some special evening, and discuss the 
shortcomings of the National League ; 
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and then they will advise the Lord 


Lieutenant that certain branches of the 
League are keeping the whole country- 
side in a state of disturbance, and that 
the district ought to be proclaimed. 
In that way the whole thing will be 
done, and the liberties of the people 
of the district will be completely taken 
away. A more disreputable and a more 
disgraceful mode of proceeding was 
never heard of in any civilized country. 
It is altogether foreign to anything like 
Constitutional government. We know 
very well that the statements we make 
on this subject will be characterized as 
exaggerated. [An hon. Memper : 
Hear, hear!] But I will commend to 
the attention of the hon. Gentleman on 
the opposite side who says ‘ Hear, 
hear’’ therecent statement by Sir George 
Trevelyan, which bears out, in substance, 
every single word the Irish Members 
have advanced from these Benches. Sir 
George Trevelyan states distinctly that 
he knows, from official experience, that 
a certain ring exists in Dublin Castle by 
means of which alone this sort of ma- 
chinery is kept going. When we have an 
important witness like that upon our side 
I do not think it necessary to refer more 

articularly to the sneer of the hon. 

entleman on the other side. As I have 
pointed out, the Members of the Privy 
Council who will give advice co the Lord 
Lieutenant will consist of the working 
gang of the Council, who are the worst 
landlords who can be found in Ireland 
—landlords who have long been in con- 
flict with their tenants, and whose rents 
have been cut down 40, 50, and 60 per 
cent by the Land Courts, and who have, 
therefore, personal motives for taking 
vengeance by a merciless use of this 
Act. It is a gang of this kind that is to 
advise the Lord Lieutenant as to the 
issue of these Proclamations, and it is to 
their will and by their fiat that you 
are to control the liberties of the Irish 
people. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I was under the impres- 
sion that the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman below the Gangway was 
superfluous, because I understood him 
to say that ‘‘ by and with the advice of 
the Privy Council”’ was purely formal. 
I remember that when I was engaged 
in passing through this House a small 
measure last year, the same kind of 
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criticism in referenco to the Privy 
Council was made which is being made 
now, and on that occasion I felt it my 
duty to point out that the action of the 
Privy Council was little more than 
nominal and purely formal. I under- 
stand the Chief Secretary to say now 
across the floor of the House that the 
Irish Judges do take part in the delibe- 
rations of the Privy Council, and give 
advice in executive action ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I said 
was, that I could not accept an Amend- 
ment which stood in the name of the right 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage), because it would prevent the 
Lord Lieutenant from taking the advice 
of thejudicial element of the Privy Coun- 
cil. My hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for England (Sir Richard 
Webster) has pointed out that the rea- 
son why we cannot accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) is, that we proposed to 
deal constitutionally with the matter in 
this Bill. It has been stated that it was 
not customary for the Judicial Members 
of the Privy Councii to ecncern them- 
selves with the initiation of proceedings ; 
but, if that was so, the object is to pro- 
vide that they shall concern themselves 
with it in future. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) : It 
is impossible to understand that the Go- 
vernment can have any logical reason 
for objecting to this Amendment. When 
the last Amendment was proposed the 
Government alleged that they could not 
accept it, because it would remcverespon- 
sibility from the Lerd Lieutenant. That 
was the only answer they made to the 
Motion for inserting the words proposed. 
Now, we move the omission of words 
from the clause which would enable the 
Lord Lieutenant to take advice with 
reference to the proclamation of districts 
from whomsoever he pleased, in order 
that he might be responsible for pro- 
claiming the districts; but this time we 
are met by the hon. and learned At- 
torncy General (Sir Richard Webster) 
in quite a different strain. We find 
ourselves quite unable to fix the Govern- 
ment by any argument that it is possible 
to bring forward, because they slink 
away from every argument, even their 
own. After the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and that of my hon. Friend the 
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there is no doubt whatever as to what 


will be done in these cases of proclama- | 


tion. As a matter of fact, instead of 


the words ‘‘ by and with the advice of | 
the Privy Council,’ the clause ought to | 
run ‘‘ by and with the advice of the exe- | 
That | whether he is to proclaim a district or 


cutive or police in the county.” 
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Member for North Dublin (Mr. Clancy), | 


ment. Then, as to the importance of 
the Amendment. In the clause as it at 
present stands there would be no direc- 
tion whatever to the Lord Lieutenant as 
to the circumstances under which he 
might proclaim a districtin Ireland. It 
will be left entirely to his discretion 


would be the true interpretation of the | not, and the causes which may influence 


intentions of the Government. 


Besides | 


him will be various. There may, for 


that, it will be from the ranks of the | instance, be an article which appears in 
permanent officials that appointments|a newspaper in one of the districts 


will be made when vacancies occur from 
time to time, and it will be upon the 
opinion of such gentlemen as these that 
the judgment of the Lord Lieutenant 
will be formed. I cannot understand 
why the Government should wish to re- 
tain these words, unless it be for reasons 
that have been given; and, without wish- 
ing to detain the Committee at greater 
length, I would suggest to the Govern- 
ment that, perhaps, the proper wording 
for the clause would be—‘‘The Lord 
Lieutenant by and with the advice of a 
Council of War,”’ and so on. 


Question put, and negatired. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): In the absence of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for West 
Southwark (Mr. A. Cohen) I rise to pro- 
pose the Amendment standing in his 
name, which is one of considerable im- 
portance. It is, besides, an Amendment 
in respect of which I appeal to the Go- 
vernment with great confidence, in the 
expectation that they will agree to insert 
the words I propose in the clause, 
During the discussions on this Bill we 
have had frequent references to the Act 
of 1882; and in the case of many Amend- 
ments proposed on this side of the House, 
when anything has been stated contrary 
to that Act, we have had the Act quoted 
against us. We have now to propose 
an Amendment in accordance with the 
Act of 1882. The clause before the 
Committee follows the words of the Act 
of 1882, with a single exception. The 
Act of 1882 provided that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland should only pro- 
claim a district where it was necessary 
to do so ‘‘ for the prevention of crime 
and outrage ;”’ and | propose, therefore, 
to insert these words in the clause 
which is now before us. I think I have 
shown a very strong case for appealing 
to the Government to accept this Amend- 





which he may not like, and which the 
Law Officers might tell him could not 
form the subject of a prosecution with 
any chance of success, and he might 
endeavour to meet the difficulty by pro- 
claiming the district. Then, again, it 
might be that owing to a combination 
among his tenants a landlord could not 
get his rents, and that the members of 
the combination, although not refusing 
to pay the rent, were only able to pay a 
reasonable amount. In this case the 
landlord might go to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and induce him to believe that 
such a condition of things existed in the 
district that it ought to be proclaimed. 
Now, neither of these things could have 
been done under the clause of the Act 
of 1882, when there was a much greater 
danger to the landlords in Ireland than 
there is now. AsI havesaid, the clause 
of the Act of 1882 directed that a dis- 
trict should only be proclaimed when it 
was the opinion of the Lord Lieutenant 
that it was necessary to proclaim it for 
the prevention of crime and outrage. I 
have looked back to several Coercion 
Acts, and I find that in them all there 
are words to this effect, generally limit- 
ing the action of the Lord Lieutenant. 
In the Act of 1833, which was the 
strongest Coercion Act passed in this 
House, as it came down from the House 
of Lords, there were no such restric- 
tive words; but the House of Commons 
inserted words to provide that no pro- 
clamation should be made of any dis- 
trict merely for the refusal to pay tithes. 
The insertion of the words I refer to 
shows how necessary the House of Com- 
mons considered it, even under stronger 
circumstances than exist at the present 
moment, that the proclamation of adis- 
trict should not take place on account 
of any agrarian movement. Now, the 
words which I propose to introduce, and 
which were contained in the last Cuer- 
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cion Act, have been omitted from the |the hon. and learned Attorney General 
present Bill, and I ask the Government | is an extraordinary one. Does the hon. 
why it is that those words are left out ? | and learned Gentleman really mean to 
We have heard often enough of the/| say that the Government have left out 
precedent of the Act of 1882, Why, | this most important restriction and limi- 
then, have the Government not followed | tation because it would have been in- 
the precedentof the Proclamation Clauses | convenient and cumbersome to insert 
in that Billin this respect? There must | three words? A more ludicrous argu- 
be some reason for it, and I venture to | ment could not be imagined. The real 
ask the Government, even if they do not | explanation is that the Government have 
accept the Amendment—which appears | left out the words because this is not a 
to me to be both reasonable and proper, | Bill for the prevention of crime and 
and for which there is the strong case | outrage, but because it is a Bill for the 
I have brought before the Committee— | suppression of political combinations in 
I ask them why it is they have omitted | Ireland; and the attitude of the Govern- 
these words? I do not wish to detain | ment, with reference to this Amendment, 
the Committee at any length in moving | is one of the many illustrations with 
this Amendment; but I repeat that a} which they furnish us of their real ob- 
strong case has, in my opinion, been | ject. We have already tested them by 
made out for following the wording of | various Amendments; and this Amend- 
the Act of 1882, which placed a limita- |} ment is only a test the more. We say 
tion on the action of the Lord Lieu- | that if your Bill is really aimed at crime 
tenant in proclaiming a district. If the | and outrage, you should put into it the 
Government do not accept the Amend- | restriction which was in the Bill of 1882 ; 
ment, they should, at least, tell the | and if you do not introduce the words, 
Committee why the words have been | it is one more proof, as I have said, that 
omitted. the Bill is aimed at political combina- 
Amendment proposed, in page 4, line | tions, and not at crime and outrage. 
32, after the word “necessary,” to in. | Mx. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
sert the words “for the prevention The hon. and learned Attorney General 
of crime and outrage.” —(JMér. Shaw has said that the Government do not 
want to encumber the Bill with words 


Lefevre.) : ; : 
ht a 7 ere Cn which might Jead to its further enlarge- 
en Saeed 7. ment. These words would cover con- 
. viction for crime and outrage; and it 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | must be that, in rejecting them, the Go- 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): | vernment want the Bill for something 
The right hon. Gentleman asks us for | besides the prevention of crime and out- 
our reasons for not inserting the words | rage—there can be no other reason for 
of his Amendment in the present clause. | not accepting the Amendment. If they 
If we had considered that these words | want to put down lawful agitation, it is 
were fit and necessary we should have | necessarythat they should leave out these 
been pleased to insert them; but our | words; but if they only want to prevent 
own opinion is that they would not be | crime and outrage, the word ‘“ preven- 
proper in the present Bill, and that they | tion” would cover everything. I trust 
were out of place in the Act of 1882. I | the Government will not resist words 
point out to the Committee that this is a | which, if inserted, will limit the Bill to 
Bill not only for the prevention, but for | the prevention of crime and outrage, and 
the punishment of crime in Ireland; | which, if left out, will show that the 
there are several sentences in the Bill | Government only desire to use the clause 
also referring to the detection of crime. | as a means for putting down political 
That being the scope of the present mea- | combination. If the right hon. Gentle- 
sure, it would not be desirable to restrict | man who moved the Amendment (Mr. 
its operation in the manner proposed by | Shaw Lefevre) will permit me, I would 
the Amendment; and our reason for ob- | move to insert, after the word ‘‘ preven- 
jecting to the words is that they would | tion,” ‘and punishment,” so as to make 
not be in accordance with the principle | the clause run, *‘ for the prevention and 
of the Bill. punishment of crime and outrage,” so 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- | as to throw upon the Government the 
upon-Tyne): Surely the argument of ' responsibility of rejecting the words. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to insert after ‘ preven- 
tion” the words ‘and punishment.” — 
(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I do 
not see how we can accept the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman if 
these words are inserted. It is not pos- 
sible to catalogue all the proper motives 
which might induce the Lord Lieutenant 
to put this section in force. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The only 
argument used against this Amendment 
was that it did not go far enough. We 
have now met that argument, and I trust 
we shall be allowed to amend the 
Amendment in the sense proposed by 
the hon. Member for Northampton. 
When that is done, I can see no possible 
ground on which the Government should 
refuse to accept it. If they do not accept 
the Amendment in its then form, it is 
clear that they must be influenced by 
other motives than the prevention and 
punishment of crime. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I ask the Government to 
accept the Amendment last proposed 
without a Division, so as to give us an 
opportunity of discussing the whole 
Amendment. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to. 

Question proposed, to insert, after 
“ necessary,”’ the words ‘‘for the pre- 
vention and punishment of crime and 
outrage.” 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: We have 
now the whole Amendment before us, 
and if the Government do not intend to 
add anything to the statement of the 
Attorney General I presume we must go 
on with the discussion. The attitude 
taken up by the Government upon this 
Amendment will and ought to regulate 
our action not only upon this, but every 
succeeding Amendment proposed to the 
Bill. I say this because an appeal was 
made to us by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to-day to confine our Amend- 
ments to matters of principle. In the 
acceptance of such a proposal there is 
something implied—namely, that we 
should be met by the Government with 
something like a disposition to accept an 
Amendment of some kind to the clause ; 
but I am bound to say that if we are 
met by the Government with an obsti- 
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nate resistance to every Amendment, 
good, bad, and indifferent, we shall gain 
nothing by our concession. We test the 
Government by this Amendment, and if 
they refuse it, th-n I say that we shall 
be driven to the conclusion that the Go- 
vernment intend to stand by every word 
of the Bill. If that isso, I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what is the use of our 
curtailing discussion—where will be the 
advantage of making this concession, 
if our doing so is to have the effect of 
leaving the Bill precisely where it was 
when we started ? So much with regard 
to the attitude which we shall take up. 
I now come to the Amendment before 
the Committee, and upon this subject I 
may say that I have never seen a man 
more completely hoisted with his own 
petard than the hon. and learned At- 
torney General. He says that he does 
not object to the principle of the Amend- 
ment, but he objects to the Amendment 
because it is not sufficiently enlarged. 
Well, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton enlarges the Amendment, 
and the moment he does so the hon. and 
learned Attorney General changes his 
mind. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I 
pointed out that we could not catalogue 
all the proper motives which might in- 
duce the Lord Lieutenant to put the 
section in force, and I expressly stated 
this, not by way of justification to our- 
selves, but in answer to the statement 
of the hor. Member opposite. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I say that 
we are just where we were before, unless 
we get this Amendment agreed to. That 
is what the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman have made absolutely 
clear. There are only three things which 
the Executive can do with regard to 
crime; they can prevent it; they can 
detect it; and they can punish it; and I 
defy the metaphysical genius of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to name any condition 
of being or ontology—which, I believe, 
is the word in favour just now in Scot- 
land—with regard to crime that is not 
included within the terms “‘ prevention,” 
‘* detection,” and ‘“‘ punishment.”” That 
being so, I suggest that the Amendment 
should be again amended by putting in 
the words “and punishment,” and I 
say that these terms finally exhaust the 
whole category in respect of crime and 
outrage, and that if the Government 
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will npt accept the Amendment in that 
form ‘it is because they want to extend 
the Bill beyond those limits. I say that 
we on these Benches are perfectly ready 
to be judged with regard to the Amend- 
ments we have proposed to this Bill, 
and that the Government will also be 
judged by the country for their refusals 
to accept them. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) originally, the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), who 
amended it, and the hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor), who proposes to amend 
it still further, have all charged the Go- 
vernment with a sinister motive in not 
following the precise words of the Act 
of 1882. The particular charge is that 
the Government are aiming at political 
combinations instead of the detection 
and punishment of crime. But this is 
an accusation which we have always 
denied, and still deny. This section is 
only to enable the Lord Lieutenant to 
set in motion the other clauses of the 
Bill. The proper way would be to 
amend the clauses which define the 
offences, and not the clause for setting 
in motion the machinery directed against 
crime and outrage ; but we believe that 
the Amendment, as proposed to be 
amended, would not have the effect of 
limiting in the slightest degree the 
— of any other clause in the 

ill. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: Then why 
do you not accept it? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is exactly 
what we mean to do. 





Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word ‘‘ preven- 
tion”’ insert the word ‘“ detection.”— 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the word be there 
inserted,’’ put, and agreed to. 

Question proposed, in page 4, line 32, 
after ‘‘ necessary ’’ insert, ‘‘for the pre- 
vention, detection, and punishment of 
crime and outrage.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I do not rise to 
offer any opposition to the Amendment. 
I merely wish to say that I do not 
follow the reasoning of the hon. and 


learned Attorney General in thinking 
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that it is possible to punish crime with- 
out detecting it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 34, after the word “force,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ for the period of six 
months or such lesser period as may be stated 
in such Proclamation.” —( Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmers) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): It is my duty to state that, as 
far as the Government are concerned, 
they must oppose this Amendment, as 
well as all others upon the Paper which 
have for their object the limitation of 
the period during which Proclamations 
shall continue. Whatever period was 
inserted, it might be that in one case it 
would be too long and in another too 
short for the necessities of the case. The 
provision of our Bill is that the Pro- 
clamation may be revoked at any time. 
In the case of former Proclamations it 
is within my own knowledge, and that of 
many hon. Members of this House, that 
they have been revoked at widely dif- 
ferent periods; I have known Procla- 
mations revoked after 14 days, after a 
month, after three months, and even 
after a period of years. I cannot, there- 
fore, see what could be gained by adopt- 
ing the Amendment proposed, or in 
other similar Amendments which con- 
tain nothing that would prevent the 
Lord Lieutenant issuing a new Procla- 
mation immediately upon the with- 
drawal of the former. Under these 
circumstances we cannot accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
right hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland states that his objec- 
tion applies not only to this Amendment, 
but to every Amendment upon the Paper 
which proposes to limit the period during 
which the Proclamation is to run. I 
regret that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has not turned to the next 
page, because he would see there a 
reference to the expiry of Proclama- 
tions. If there is no date mentioned 
for the expiry, it is obvious that the 
period of Proclamation cannot expire at 
all. We know that it is impossible to 
fix the date of expiry absolutely; but 
there would be nothing to prevent the 
Lord Lieutenant from proclaiming a 
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district afresh on the eve of expiry, 
and the object of the Amendment is to 
compel the Lord Lieutenant to look into 
the matter and discover what the true 
state of the district may be. That we 
consider to be only a reasonable provi- 
sion. The fact that the Proclamation 
depends upon the existence of crime and 
outrage makes this Amendment all the 
more reasonable. We know that the 
strongest pressure will be brought to 
bear by rack-renting landlords and 
broken-down country gentlemen upon 
the Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to keep these Proclamations 
in force in order that they may get rid 
of those whom they consider to be objec- 
tionable neighbours. Therefore it is 
that we want to make the Lord Lieu- 
tenant responsible; we want to make 
his responsibility real, and to give him 
an opportunity of exercising those great 
abilities which he is supposed by some, 
although not by us, to possess. 

Mr. O’DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): 
The right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland does not seem to 
understand the object we have in sup- 
porting this Amendment. The com- 
plaint is, that this is a Coercion Act 
which is to be everlasting. All former 
Coercion Acts were Acts which expired 
at a certain date, and the Proclamation 
necessarily terminated with the Acts 
themselves; and not only was that the 
case, but the rules and regulations were 
such as to afford a hope that the Pro- 
clamations would terminate when the 
causes which had brought them about had 
ceased. The case here is quite different, 
and I think the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will see that if the necessity 
for the Proclamation continues after the 
time named in this Amendment, there 
will still remain a large amount of un- 
used force in the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Privy Council, which can be exer- 
cised in re-proclaiming the district. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman objects 
that the time named may be too long or 
tooshort ; but wethink, on theotherhand, 
that the period stated would prove to be 
neither the one nor the other. Every- 
one who has had any experience in 
these matters will see that it is not a 
light thing to subject men for an un- 
defined period to what is, as a matter of 
fact, equivalent to control by court mar- 
tial. I am sure the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman will remember the 
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observation of the learned Judge who 
said that a certain trial in Ireland re- 
presented to his mind the trial of a 
Kaffir at the Cape by a jury of Dutch 
Boers. These are the words of a Judge 
who knows the force of language ; and 
I repeat that it is no light matter that a 
clause of this kind should be irrevo- 
cable. We have known the case of a 
district remaining under Proclamation 
until it was forgotten; and there have 
been others in which the liberties of the 
people have been suspended for indefi- 
nite periods, and these are among the 
reasons why we urge upon the Govern- 
ment the acceptance of the present 
Amendment. 

Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.): This Amendment, in the first 
place, has been proposed to show that 
there shall be a period for the expiring 
of an ordinary as well as a special Pro- 
clamation, and how it shall take place ; 
another object is to make it obligatory 
on the Lord Lieutenant and his advisers 
to reconsider the Proclamation periodi- 
cally. I think it is not too much to ask 
that the Officers of the Crown should 
periodically consider whether or not a 
Proclamation should be renewed ? 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 
S.): In connection with the Coercion 
Act of 1882, there was a promise given 
by the late Mr. Forster that each indi- 
vidual case should be inquired into 
every three months. Now, Mr. Forster 
was a very stern man; but there were 
good-natured points in his disposition, 
and he held, among other things, that no 
Coercion Act should be passed for an 
unlimited time, and further, as I have 
said, that an investigation should take 
place into individual cases. If after 
three months investigation was regarded 
then as necessary, how much more ne- 
cessary is it now that some limit should 
be put to the time during which the 
liberties of the people of Ireland are at 
the mercy of the Crown Prosecutor ? 
Mr. Forster considered it unwise that a 
Government should have the powers of a 
Coercion Act to be hung like a sword 
over the people, and taken down to be 
used according to the disposition of any 
official. It is clear from thiz that Mr. 
Forster had some conscience left; but 
the present Government have none left 
whatever. I trust the conduct of Mr. 


Forster will not be lost upon the Govern- 
ment on the present occasion, although, 
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up to the present time, they have simply 
turned their back on every Amendment 
which has come from this side of the 
House. When they accepted the last 
Amendment they were on the horns of a 
dilemma, and there was no escape for 
them; but now they say that they will 
not accept an Amendment of this reason- 
able and necessary character, although it 
has a very strong precedent in its favour 
—namely, that a similar proposal was 
adopted by Mr. Forster. For that reason, 
although I do not expect it, I still hope 
they may be induced to accept the words of 
limitation which my hon. Friend proposes. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR( Donegal, 
E.): I wish to point out that the Bill 
refers to the expiring of the Proclama- 
tion, and I have to ask how, if there is 
to be no termination, any Proclamation 
can be said to expire ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I am surprised that the 
right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland does not think it neces- 
sary to answer the arguments of my 
hon. Friend. Ifa Proclamation be not 
limited in duration, what is the meaning 
of the words in the next clause? I 
understand the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s explanation rather tells 
against his own position, because I un- 
derstand him to say that he contem- 
plates that these Proclamations should 
be limited, not in the words of the Pro- 
clamations, but in respect of the ne- 
cessity for them. If that be so, I sug- 
gest that six months is not an unrea- 
sonable period to propose. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman may be able 
to conceive that circumstances might 
arise in which a Proclamation should 
continue for an unlimited time; but I 
should be sorry to think that such a 
state of crime and outrage was about to 
last for ever in Ireland as would make it 
necessary to continue in existence such an 
Act as this, although I give the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman and his Party 
credit for doing all they can to increase 
crime and outrage there. But if there 
be in Ireland any considerable amount 
of crime and outrage, or if the Govern- 
ment succeeds in bringing about such a 
condition of things, I do not think that 
it will last for ever; and, therefore, I do 
not see why they should take the pre- 
caution of making the Act everlasting. 
The Government say that we are limit- 
ing the period of Proclamation, but that 
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we do not, at the same time, give any 
protection to the locality against re-Pro- 
clamation. We are, of course, not so 
ignorant as to suppose that the Procla- 
mation could not be renewed by the 
Lord Lieutenant; but we want to secure 
that a district shall not be proclaimed 
for a longer period than is absolutely 
necessary. I was going to refer to the 
Act of 1882, but in that matter the hon. 
Member for South Tipperary (Mr. John 
O’Connor) has anticipated me, and it 
will not be necessary for me now to do 
so. I wish, however, to point out that 
the limitation of the period to three 
months in the Act of 1882 was not that 
dead letter which the right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to imply would be the result 
of such a limitation in the Bill. It is 
true that, under Mr. Forster’s Bill, a 
prisoner was not bound to be released 
at the expiration of three months; but, 
at the same time, by this clause the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was specially 
directed to the case of an individual 
whose release was, as a matter of fact, 
very often secured. ‘That release was, 
I am sure, largely due to the fact that 
the Lord Lieutenant was compelled by 
the words of the Statute to give per- 
sonal attention to the circumstances, 
and so reconsider the imprisonment of 
individuals. What we ask is that the 
same period for review should be given 
in the case of localities as in the former 
case was given to individuals; and if 
that is not conceded, it is clear to us 
that the Government want to make this 
Act still more merciless than the former. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
position taken u,: by the Government is 
that, having proclaimed a istrict be- 
cause there exists a certain amount of 
crime and outrage, they mean to con- 
tinue that state of things after every 
vestige of crime and outrage has disap- 
peared. We charge them with doing 
that purely for political purposes. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): I 
cannot see that the argument of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is consistent 
with the provisions of the Bill. He says 
that he would not have it understood that 
these Proclamations are to be for an 
indefinite period. But if that is so, why 
is it not stated in the Bill? Why not 
say that the Proclamations shall remain 
in force for such time as the Government 
shall think fit. I can see no objection 
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to that unless they want to take greater 
powers than they wish the public to 
know of. There is a matter in connec- 
tion with this subject which I think has 
not been touched upon, and which re- 
quires attention. Proclamations in Ire- 
land are always attended with conse- 
quences other than the mere prosecution 
of offenders; they are followed by the 
billeting of an enormous force of police 
which have to be supported by the 
localities. This clause, therefore, gives 
the Government power of taxing for an 
unlimited period a proclaimed district. 
I cannot see any reason why the Pro- 
clamation skould not be limited in re- 
spect of duration, just as it is limited in 
respect of area; and, therefore, in view 
of these indefinite powers I think the 
Amendment a very reasonable one, and 
shall give it my support. 

Mr. O’ DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
ask the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland whether he will 
not agree to there being supervision 
every three months, leaving the Pro- 
clamation in force unless it be with- 
drawn? That would simply have the 
effect of calling attention to the actual 
state of affairs. 

Mr. HOLMES: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that Her Majesty’s 
Government do consider that the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1881 would not be 
applicable to the present case. I have 
already explained to the Committee 
that the Government cannot accept any 
Amendment having for its object to 
limit the term of Proclamation. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): The 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland seems to forget that this isa 
permanent Act. Surely, having regard 
to that fact, and that so much has been 
made of the argument by Gentlemen 
opposite, we are entitled to ask that this 
point, with reference to the revision of 
Proclamations, shall be conceded. It is 
a very difficult thing to get a Proclama- 
tion withdrawn in Ireland. There are 
always 100 persons ready and eager that 
a district should be proclaimed; but 
there are very few who are ready to come 
forward and urge that the Proclamation 
should be withdrawn. That being so, 
we want some limit to be placed on the 
act of Proclamation; we propose that 
there should be a limit of time, and that 
when the period is drawing to a close it 
should be the duty of the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant to review the facts and circum- 
stances relating to the district, and de- 
cide judicially whether or not the Pro- 
clamation shall remain in force. If 
there is anything in the contention of 
the Government that the limitation is of 
no use because we make no provision 
against reaewal, I say that we cast on 
the officials in Ireland the responsibility 
and duty of periodically renewing the 
circumstances, and considering whether 
they warrant the continuance in force of 
the Proclamation. We know from the 
fact that no persons will take the trouble 
to examine the circumstances that a 
Proclamation may continue in force for 
an unlimited period, and unless our 
Amendment is accepted there will be 
nothing in the Bill to compel the 
officials in Ireland to examine into the 
necessity of continuing or withdrawing 
the Proclamation. That being the case, 
we know verfectly well that a Proclama- 
tion, being once issued, will remain upon 
a district, so far as the present Govern- 
ment are concerned, without anything 
being done for its removal. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. T. D. Sutxtvan) (Dublin, College 
Green): I think that the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for North Donegal 
(Mr. O’Doherty) is well worthy of the 
attention of the Government. It takes 
from their hands no power whatsoever, 
and it simply provides that there shall 
be a periodical review of the cireum- 
stances of these Proclamations. I think 
it most desirable that this proposal should 
be accepted for the purpose of casting 
upon the officials in Ireland the duty of 
reconsidering the various Proclamations 
and, in case they see reason for it, with- 
drawing them. But from another point 
of view I think the suggestion an admir- 
able one, inasmuch as it would have a 
good effect upon the proclaimed districts. 
I believe that if it were known that the 
state of a district would be brought 
under consideration at the Castle, it 
would be an inducement to the people 
of the district to present a better record. 
On the other hand, if no such provision 
is made, there would be no inducement 
to bring about an improved state of 
affairs. I cannot see that the position 
of the Government will be in any respect 
weakened by the introduction of the 
words proposed by my hon. Friend, nor 
can I see anything in favour of their 
opposition but the mulish obstinacy they 
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have shown in refusing all Amendments 
from this side of the House. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
I agree with my hon. Friend that unless 
you accept this Amendment it will be a 
matter of indifference to the people of 
the district whether crime exists there 
or not. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Treland has, in answer to the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division 
of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), 
tried to insinuate that the punish- 
ments under this Act would not be 
so great as under the Act of 1882; 
but we say that in that respect the two 
Acts cannot he compared for a moment, 
and that this Act curtails the liberties of 
the people more than any former Act. 
From the position taken up by the Go- 
vernment we can only conclude that 
they intend these Proclamations to be 
permanent. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 102; 
Noes 145: Majority 43.—(Div. List, 
No. 227.) [8.45 p.m. ] 


Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): I 
have an Amendment in line 34, to leave 
out from ‘‘ Ireland” to “‘ Proclamation ” 
in line 35, and to insert ‘‘ from a day not 
earlier than seven days from the date of 
such Proclamation.’ My object is to give 
reasonable notice of the proclamation of 
the districts for the purposes of the provi- 
sions of this Bill to persons who may be 
interested. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Dr. COMMINS: The clause as it 
standsis objectionable from two points of 
view, because it leaves you in doubt when 
the Proclamation will come into force, 
because it says ‘‘ within any specified 
part of Ireland as from the date of the 
Proclamation.”” Well, we know that 
there is no division of a day in law ; and, 
supposing the Proclamation is issued on 
the ‘13th June,” that may mean any 
time of the day or night of the 13th 
June. The Proclamation may be issued 
at 10 minutes to 12 o’clock at night, and 
a person who may have done some act 
quite innocently, such as attending a 
meeting at 5 o’clock in the morning, 17 
or 18 hours previously, may be proceeded 
against, prosecuted, and found guilty 
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under the procedure sections of this Act, 
owing to the framing of this clause. 
This section is in reality, owing to the 
way in which it is worded, retrospective 
to the extent of 24 hours, That is a 
serious objection to the clause as it 
stands, as it is quite open to that inter- 
pretation. There is another interpreta- 
tion that may be put upon it, and one 
quite as objectionable, and that is that 
the Proclamation will issue after the 
application of the Act. It does not 
exactly say it here—but it does not say 
the contrary in such a definite way as to 
preclude a person wishing to put that 
construction upon it from doing so. I 
suppose the construction is that the Act, 
if passed on the 14th, would come into 
operation on the 15th, and that the Pro- 
clamation may be issued on the 15th; 
but we know from previous experience 
how unfair it is to allow a Proclamation 
to issue at a period when it is too late 
to take precautions against it, or to avoid 
violating the particular provisions pro- 
mulgated by that Proclamation. That is 
a thing we have constantly experienced 
in Ireland; it has happened hundreds of 
times. Say a meeting is called at a cer- 
tain place on a given day. Placards 
announcing that meeting may have been 
out on the hoardings and on the road- 
sides for a week or afortnight—I knowa 
case where they have been out for a fort- 
night. People may come to that meet- 
ing from 20 miles round, but at half- 
past 11 o’clock at night on the day pre- 
ceding that fixed for holding the meet- 
ing a notice may have been posted up 
proclaiming the meeting. That was 
done in the case I refer to, and the 
notice was handed to the chairman of 
the meeting in my presence. Not only 
has that occurred in my own experience, 
but we know that it has been done over 
and over again in Ireland. Proclama- 
tions are issued up to within a very 
short time of the hour at which the 
meetings are to be held, and people who 
come miles and miles to attend these 
meetings are liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion under these Proclamations, although 
they were entirely ignorant that what 
they were about to do was illegal. I 
cannot think that the Government in- 
tended to render this sort of thing pos- 
sible under this Bill. It has been so 
often complained of in Ireland, not only 
with regard to the present Government, 
butalso with regard tootherGovernments, 
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that I should have thought they would 
have taken measures to prevent its re- 
currence in connection with this Act. I 
am bound to hold that the Government 
are quite aware that this sort of thing 
isdone. They must know the mischief 
they have brought about from time to 
time, and the danger to which it ex- 
poses the community, to riot and dis- 
order. They must know that the Pro- 
clamations themselves have been the 
cause of serious disturbances—they 
must know that on many occasions it 
has been nothing less than sheer good 
luck which has prevented the breaking 
out of serious riot and disorder as the 
result of these Proclamations them- 
selves. In many cases, so far from the 
Proclamations being a means of pre- 
serving law and order, and preserving 
the peace, they have been the very re- 
verse. The Amendment I propose would 
prevent any of these dangers occurring. 
I do not think there is anything un- 
reasonable in asking that some little 
notice should be given to the persons 
interested. At all events, let there be 
a word before a blow is struck. A 
week’s notice is littleenough. It might 
be said that dangers might arise within 
these seven days thatI ask for. It may 
be said that a conspiracy may be grow- 
ing up ina neighbourhood, or that some 
evictions like those at Bodyke may be 
coming on, and that the Executive must 
not be limited in point of time. It may 
be said—‘‘In many cases it will be 
necessary toact immediately, and the mis- 
chief may be done before the seven days 
you ask for has expired.” Well, there 
is nothing in that case. In the cases 
of evictions which bring about disturb- 
ances, such as those at Bodyke, our 
experience tells us that it is not likely 
that breaches of the peace are brought 
about in aday. Notice of evictions is 
given months before. It takes 14 or 15 
days, even when an eviction motion is 
not defended, before a decree can be 
issued or a judgment obtained; and 
the Government will, therefore, have 
not one week, but several weeks’ notice 
of the fact that there is going to be 
a battue of peasants at an eviction such 
as occurred at Bodyke or Glenbeigh. 
The Government will have plenty of 
time to issue their notice of Proclama- 
tion, in order to give fair intimation to 
the people. And the same thing applies 
to other matters which are made the 
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subject of Proclamation. It may he 
said that there may be some secret com- 
binations going on, and that it is neces- 
sary for the Government to have power 
to act immediately they find it out; but 
surely the Government find out these 
combinations rapidly enough. It is 
hard to draw a distinction between the 
office in Printing House Square and 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, and it is hard 
to see that they are not identified with 
each other, and that the knowledge and 
suspicion of the one is not the know- 
ledge and suspicion of the other. We 
know that there is not the slightest con- 
spiracy of any kind in Ireland that Zhe 
Times newspaper is not acquainted 
with Surely Zhe Times newspaper 
having this knowledge will not be so 
unpatriotic as not to communicate what 
they know to the Treasury. We know 
perfectly well that Zhe Times newspaper 
does not keep secret anything from the 
Treasury, and that the Treasury does 
not keep anything secret from The Times. 
If there is anything in the reports which 
reach them about combinations, they 
know more about the matter than any- 
one else—they having means of knowing 
more about these things than anyone 
else that Iknow. Therefore, it would be 
arguing the utmost incapacity on the 
part of the Government if you were to 
say that the Government could not know 
anything about a conspiracy until it was 
on the eve of breaking out. I utterly 
repudiate the notion that they would 
not know, from their own means of in- 
formation, what the combinations which 
exist in Ireland are, or when they are 
going to take place. I say give the 
people some notice of what is going to 
be done before they are brought under 
the provisions of this Act by the sudden 
springing of this Proclamation upon 
them. Givea word before a blow. Do 
not act like the treacherous Red Indian 
who springs upon his enemy from be- 
hind a hedge. Do not enact a retro- 
spective law of this kind. I move the 
Amendment which stands in my name, 
and though I have not much hope of 
its being accepted, I put it down with 
some confidence that the arguments I 
have submitted in support of it will not 
be very easily disposed of. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 34, leave out from “ Ireland ”’ 
to “ Proclamation’? in line 35, and insert 
“from a day not earlier than seven days 
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from the date of such Proclamation.”—(Dr. 
Commins. ) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I do not know whether the hon. 
Gentleman has seen the effect of his 
own Amendment—at any rate, if he 
has, he has very wisely refrained from 
acknowledging it to the Committee. 
His argument might have been a very 
good one as applied to the Crimes Bill 
of 1882; but there is no provision in 
the present measure as to proclaiming 
meetings with a certain penalty to per- 
sons who attend them. His principal 
argument appears to me to amount to 
this—that a Proclamation can be issued 
declaring a particular meeting, which 
had been called, illegal immediately 
before the hour fixed for that meeting 
to take place, supposing that the result 
of that would be that those persons 
attending the meeting could be sub- 
jected topunishment. He says it would 

e unfair that a Proclamation should be 
sprung upon such people when they had 
already started from their homes for the 
purpose of attending the meeting; and 
he suggests that the result, in all like- 
lihood, would be a collision between 
such people and the police authorities. 
Well, I say that would have been a good 

roposal, or, at any rate, would have 

ad some merit in it if made in connec- 
tion with the Bill of 1882; but we have 
no provision in this Bill with regard 
to meetings taking place after pro- 
clamation rendering the parties attend- 
ing such meetings subject to penalties. 
Let us see what the effect of the Amend- 
ment would be. The Ist clause of the 
Bill enables secret investigations to take 
place, the 2nd clause deals with the de- 
cision of cases summarily, and the 4th 
has reference to the change of the place 
of trial. Well, supposing evidence was 
required at a secret investigation, or 
suppose the attendance of witnesses was 
required in order that the Summary 
Jurisdiction Clause might be put into 
force, or suppose that the place of trial 
is changed and witnesses are required to 
come forward, and there is strong reason 
to believe that the required evidence 
cannot be obtained voluntarily by reason 
of the witnesses being intimidated, if 
this Amendment were accepted, and 
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those seven days’ interval were allowed, 
we may very naturally conclude that 
those witnesses who are withholding 
evidence by reason of sympathy with the 
crime, or by reason of intimidation, will 
take the earliest opportunity of putting 
themselves beyond the reach of the 
magistrates. So that these seven days 
would in reality be a kind of close time 
during which these people could escape 
the necessity of giving evidence. The 
Amendment would in this way destroy 
the value of the first provision of the 
Bill. Take the second provision, and 
suppose certain turbulence existed in a 
district, and that for the purpose of 
putting it down in an effective way it is 
necessary to resort to the application of 
summary jurisdiction, it is clear that 
these seven days’ notice which would be 
required under the Amendment would 
be, in the highest degree, antagonistic to 
the operation of that clause. In the 
same way, as regards the 3rd clause 
which refers to the order for a special 
jury, and the 4th clause, which deals 
with the change of venue, where you 
have a person returned for trial, and 
where it is necessary in order to have a 
fair trial that you should have this clause 
put into operation, it will be seen that if 
this Amendment were adoptedi; might 
cause a delay which would prevent the 
trial taking place at the Assizes then 
being held in the town to which the 
venue had been changed. The delay 
might render it absolutely necessary to 
try the prisoner without change of venue 
and without appeal to a special jury. It 
is for the purpose of avoiding these in- 
conveniences and difficulties that the 
Government are compelled to oppose 
this Amendment. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
deny that it follows that, in order to 
make the present clause effectiz7e, we must 
negative the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Roscom- 
mon (Dr. Commins). I do say that the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland, in giving the answer he has 
done, has limited himself to arguing the 
matter in an altogether technical man- 
ner. He will not deny that my hon. 
Friend put a case for his Amendment in 
the matter of the proclamation of meet- 
ings, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself saw the force of the 
argument founded upon that illustra- 
tion, because he took it upon himself to 
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deny that the Bill would have any rela- 
tion to such a case. But he will not 
assert that there is not 9 clause in the 
second part of this Bill dealing with 
unlawful assemblies, nor will he attempt 
to deny that that may in certain cases be 
made use of for the purpose of prose- 
cuting parties connected with meetings, 
and of course, indirectly, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing meetings. If that 
be so, it is disingenuous to say that the 
case which my hon. Friend has put— 
namely, the case of a meeting pro- 
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clause without the Amendment would 
be to largely increase the danger of 
having meetings arbitrarily put a stop 
to by the Executive. The only really 
effective reply the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has tried to give was where 
he pointed out certain imaginary effects 
of the Amendment—certain effects that 
he imagined would ensue in connec- 
tion with Section 1. He says that in 
connection with Section 1, if you accept 
the Amendment and provide that the 
Proclamation is not to come into force 


claimed suddenly and without notice— | until a week after it is issued, that the 
would be a case which could not occur | people whom it may be necessary to call 
under this Bill. To me it is perfectly | up as witnesses before a Court of Sum- 
plain that the contingency mentioned | mary Jurisdiction will take advantage of 
by my hon. Friend is quite pos- the interval to make themselves scarce, 
sible. It is plain that the Govern- | and in that way to defeat the object of 
ment, under this Bill, may prosecute | the Bill. Does he think that there are 
parties who have taken part in what | witnesses in any district who apprehend 
they are pleased to call unlawful as- | that the Government are going to call 
semblies, and with that power in their | upon them to give evidence, who, if they 





hands—namely, the power of preventing 
the holding of meetings, and of dispers- 
ing meetings which they allege to be 
illegal—having that power in their 
hands, they will, as a result of it, dis- 
perse meetings which otherwise they 
would not be led to interfere with. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that this Bill does not extend that far. 
He may be right in regard to form, per- 
haps; but in substance it does, because 
meetings which the Government would 
otherwise have no chance of deciding to 
be illegal, they will be able under the 





do not desire to be examined, will wait 
the passing of this Bill to be placed in 
the witness box? Does he think these 
witnesses will not leave upon the notice 
they have already got without waiting 
the passage of this Bill? If these wit- 
nesses are on the look out for the action 
of the Government, are apprehensive 
that the Government will make use of 
any extraordinary power which may be 
given to them under this Bill to take 
them up and examine them, why, of 
course, they will leave the country before 
ever the Bill becomes law, and the close 


provisions of this Bill to get juries and | time which the right hon. and learned 
magistrates to pronounce upon asillegal. | Gentleman refers to as a result of al- 


Therefore, though no new offence in this 
matter of public meetings is set up by 


lowing this seven days’ interval will be, 
for their purposes, absolutely unneces- 


this clause, yet, in truth and in fact, the sary. The close time in their case would 


class of meetings which it will be in the 
power of the Government to disperse 
will be largely increased in consequence 
of the setting up of the new tribunal by 
the Bill. If that be so—and I think 
that no one can deny it—I do say that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has completely avoided the real point 
raised by this Amendment. It is idle 
to say that this Bill does not give power 
to the Government to suppress meetings. 
We do not say that it does in all cases 
directly —though in the subsequent 
clause in certain cases that is expressly 
provided for, although that point is not 
material. We say that consequent on 
Section 2 of this Bill the effect of this 





,be the interval between the present 


moment and the day the Bill receives 
the Royal Assent. That an additional 
mischief would be done by giving the 
people an additional seven days I take 
leave to deny. I say the suggestion is 
absurd. It is absurd to suppose that 
men who are keen enough and sharp 
enough to catch at a seven days’ interval 
will not be keen enough to catch at the 
interval between this and the passing of 
the Bill. That being so, the only etfec- 
tive argument by which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has endeavoured 
to resist this Amendment falls to the 
ground. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
| Sixteenth Night. | 
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Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): IT am 
sorry that the Amendment we have just 
disposed of was not accepted by the Go- 
vernment; but since the Government 
will not accept the principle one way 
I will see if they will accept it in 
another. I would move to omit the 
words “or any later date specified in 
the Proclamation.” Since the Procla- 
mation can only now be issued where 
outrage and crime is apprehended, it is 
unreasonable to suppose that a later 
date would be specified in the Procla- 
mation for putting an end to it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
35, to leave out ‘‘or any later date 
specified in the Proclamation.” —(Jfr. 
Chance.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I think that is a very reason- 
able proposition. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I beg to move, in page 
4, line 39, after ‘‘mentioned,” to in- 
sert— 


** Any such Proclamation shall be deemed to 
have expired if an Address is presented to 
Her Majesty, by either House of Parliament, 
praying that such Proclamation shall not con- 
tinue in force.” 


Now, Sir, the object of that Amendment 
is this. It deals in one sense with what 
I may call the perpetuity of this Act. 
We have taken exception to this mea- 
sure on the ground that there is no 
period put in for its termination, and the 
argument that has been used in favour 
of a Coercion Bill not being temporary 
is that from time to time the attention 
of Parliament is drawn to the question 
of the continuance of such a measure. 
The precedent that I have followed in 
preparing this Amendment is one that 
the Government have followed in the 
next clause. In Clause 6 the Govern- 
ment have provided that— 

“Any such special Proclamation shall be 
deemed to have expired if within a period of 
fourteen days after the same has been laid be- 
fore Parliament an Address is presented to Her 
Majesty, by either House of Parliament, praying 
~— such special Proclamation shall not continue 
in force. 


What I am seeking to do by this Amend- 
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ment, which I hope the Government will 
accept, is to require that the Proclama- 
tion mentioned in this clause, which is 
practically the putting in force of the 
Act with the exception of the dangerous 
association part of it, shall be subject to 
the veto of either House of Parliament. 
That, if adopted, will secure to either 
House of Parliament constant control 
over the working of this Act. It will 
prevent a difficulty which we have 
pointed out from time to time in the 
course of this discussion—namely, the 
difficulty in the way of repealing the 
Act. If it were not for some provision 
of this kind, though the House of Com- 
mons might be of opinion that this Act 
should cease to be in force, yet “ an- 
other place” might have to be con- 
sulted before it could be repealed. No 
Act of this kind has ever before been 
made perpetual. Previous Acts have 
either come to an end at the expiration 
of a specified time and have not been 
renewed, or, if they have been renewed, 
on their renewal Parliament has had an 
opportunity of pronouncing a definite 
opinion upon them. What I want to 
effect by my Amendment is that either 
House of Parliament should have the 
power of saying that the Proclamation 
of the Lord Lieutenant, which deals 
with the offences specified in the pre- 
ceding clauses, shall expire. Having 
admitted that principle in reference to 
the special Proclamation for putting in 
force the enactments of the Act relating 
to dangerous associations, I hope the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland will not decline to accept it 
as applied to this clause. If the prin- 
ciple is good for the next clause it 
surely is good for this. If the Govern- 
ment are prepared to accept this Amend- 
ment, I should be prepared to alter the 
terms of it, so as to put it on all fours 
with the principle of Sub-section 3 of 
Clause 6. The acceptance of this 
Amendment will enable Parliament to 
put an end to the application of the Act 
without being compelled to resort to the 
measure of disturbing the whole ad- 
ministrative system of the country and 
turning the Government out of Office. 
I propose that the House should at any 
time have an opportunity of saying that 
this Proclamation shall expire. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 39, after ‘‘ mentioned,” insert— 
“Any such Proclamation shall be deemed to 
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have expired if an Address is presented to Her 
Majesty by either House of Parliament, pray- 
ing that such Proclamation shall not continue 
in force.” —(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GistNERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I need hardly say that in 
framing this clause in the terms in 
which it has been framed there was no 
wish to withdraw from Parliament the 
power it has undoubtedly always exer- 
cised with regard to matters of this kind. 
The Government must be in accord with 
the feeling of Parliament in regard to 
these things, otherwise it will not be 
allowed to retain its position. However, 
the right hon. Gentleman has advanced 
cogent reasons for the acceptance of the 
Amendment of which he has given No- 
tice. Though we do not think that it 
does materially alter, in the direction 
the right hon. Gentleman has indicated, 
the clause as approved by us, yet as it is 
conceived by him, and as it may be con- 
ceived by others, that the Amendment 
will give a greater safeguard, we are 
prepared to concede the point and accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I have 
given Notice of an Amendment which is 
similar to Sub-sections 2, 3, and 4 in 
Clause 6, with slight verbal altera- 
tions, with the intention of providing 
that a copy of every Proclamation issued 
under thissectionshall be laid before each 
House of Parliament within seven days 
after the making thereof, if Parliament 
is then sitting, and, if not then, within 
seven days after the next meeting of 
Parliament. I also propose that— 

‘“‘ Whenever any Proclamation is issued under 
this section, if Parliament be then separated by 
such adjournment or prorogation as will not 
expire within twenty days, such special Pro- 
clamation shall be deemed to have expired at 
the end of a week from the date thereof, unless 
during that week Parliament shall be sum- 
moned to meet within twenty days from the 
date of the summons; and when a Proclama- 
tion has been allowed to lapse in the manner 
above specified the district to which it applied 


shall not be proclaimed during the ensuing six 
months without the consent of Parliament.” 


THe CHAIRMAN: As a point of 
Order, I wish to say that the Amend- 
ment moved by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) has not been 
put; if it is put, it will be added to the 
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clause; and the object which the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
seeks to obtain in bringing forward his 
Amendment can be secured by inserting 
further sub-sections after the Ist sub- 
secticn of the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton, leaving out tho last 
of the three, or moving it with Sub- 
section 1. 


Question put, and agreed fo. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Now the hon. 


Member for East Mayo can move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON: The best course for 
me to adopt will be to move only two 
sub - sections, omitting Sub - section 3. 
The Amendment which I will now move 
will read as follows :— 

‘A copy of every Proclamation issued under 
this section shall be laid before each House of 
Parliament within seven days after the making 
thereof, if Parliament is then sitting, and if 
not then within seven days after the next 
meeting of Parliament. 

‘* Whenever any Proclamation is issued 
under this section, if Parliament be then sepe- 
rated by such adjournment or prorogation as 
will not expire within twenty days, such special 
Proclamation shall be deemed to have expired 
at the end of a week from the date thereof, un- 
less during that week Parliament shall be sum- 
moned to meet within twenty days from the 
date of the summons ; and when a Proclama- 
tion has been allowed to lapse in the manner 
above specified, the district to which it applied 
shall not be proclaimed during the ensuing six 
months without the consent of Parliament.” 

I propose to add, if Section 6 be re- 
tained, that when a Proclamation has 
been allowed to lapse in the manner 
there specified the district to which it 
applied shall not be proclaimed in the 
ensuing six months without the consent 
of Parliament. I do not see why the 
same safeguards that are applied in the 
case of what are called special Procla- 
mations under this Act should not also 
be applied to the ordinary Proclama- 
tions under this Act. The powers that 
are given tothe Lord Lieutenant for en- 
forcing the ordinary powers under this 
Act are exceedingly great. Inasmuch 
as it is proposed by this Act, and as it 
is the ordinary course of Parliament to 
deprive the people of Ireland of all 
power of criticizing the goverament of 
their own country, for that is what the 
policy of the Government means, the 
least we can claim is this, that wherever 
a large district or section of country is 
placed under this oppressive legislation 
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we should have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the policy of the Government in 
keeping it under that system. I do not 
see how the Government can possibly 
deny us that opportunity. If the theories 
and declarations of those who support 
the Union were honestly carried into 
effect the same reasonable government 
would exist in Ireland as exists in Eng- 
land ; but we know very well, and it is 
useless to repeat it, because it has been 
said over and over again, that no such 
thing exists, or is likely to exist, there. 
All I would ask in the Amendment I am 
now proposing is that at least we may 
have the liberty, and that that liberty 
shall be secured to us, of criticizing and 
drawing attention to the action of the 
Government whenever they place a large 
section of the population of Ireland 
under the provisions of this Act. Now, 
with regard to the Amendment that the 
Government have just accepted, I desire 
to point out that it does not afford to us 
any security—any real security. It is 
an improvement, so far as it goes, which 
to my mind is of an exceedingly slender 
character. It does not afford to us any 
security whatever that what seems to be 
legitimate criticism can always be ap- 
plied in the case of any fresh Proclama- 
tion under this Act— 

‘* Any such special Proclamation shall be 
deemed to have expired if an Address is pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by either House of Par- 
liament, praying that such special Proclamation 
shall not continue in force.” 





What does that amount to? It amounts 
to this, that the Front Opposition Bench 
may, after a Proclamation has been for 
a long time in existence, obtain an op- 
portunity of moving that it be with- 
drawn. That, as I say, will only be 
when the Proclamation has been a long 
time in existence. In my opinion, it will 
never occur, because the pressure of 
Irish Business is already very great; 
and I doubt whether the Government, 
judging from the autocratic spirit in 
which they treat us and our demands, 
will ever be able to find time for such a 
thing as the discussion of these Procla- 
mations. Even if they do, and there is 
a chance that the Government would 
allow a debate upon such a matter to 
Members of this House, it is manifest 
that no such opportunity will be afforded 
to the Irish Members. We should be 
perfectly and entirely powerless to make 
any Motion of that kind. How are we 
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to get an opportunity to move a Motion ? 
We must obtain the permission of the 
Government in order to do so; and we 
know well enough from past experience 
that they are far from anxious to give 
permission for us to make a Motion of 
that kind. They have always been op- 
posed to granting an opportunity for 
making such a Motion, and therefore I 
am afraid that [ have very good grounds 
for believing that the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton, though no 
doubt well intentioned, will, in the end, 
prove to be a barren Amendment, for 
the reasons I have explained, and that 
we shall never have an opportunity of 
moving such an Address to Her Majesty 
at all. What I desire to secure by the 
Amendment I move is, that there shall 
be an opportunity—a real bond fide op- 
portunity—conferred upon our Party in 
this House without the consent of the 
Government of criticizing every procla- 
mation of a district in Ireland. I am 
bound to say that I do not think this is 
in the least degree an unreasonable pro- 
posal. Ifalarge portion of the Irish 
people are to be placed under the provi- 
sions of this Act, a few hours spent in 
criticism when the Proclamations are 
issued will not be wasted. You have 
the cloture now, and can put a stop to 
discussions of this kind when you like. 
You can urge no substantial objection 
to what we claim. The theory of the 
Government, the idea of the Union seems 
to be that an Irish Member should have 
the smallest influence on any matter that 
is Irish. That is what it amounts to, 
and if you deny me this Amendment, it 
is equivaient to saying that we are not 
to be allowed even to criticize, except in 
some of the roundabout ways which the 
well-known ingenuity of Irish Members 
discovers—that we are not be permitted 
to criticize the action of the Executive 
Government in the administration of 
this unusual and oppressive Bill in Ire- 
land. If that is to be the determination 
of the Government, and if they have 
made up their minds to refuse this 
Amendment, all I can say is, that they 
will have robbed themselves of all right 
or shadow of justification of complaint 
if the ingenuity of Irish Members 
branches out in new directions. They 
have had a fair example in the past of 
what the result of putting the screw too 
hard on the Irish Members is, and I 
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warn them that every turn that they give 
the screw will be a torture to themselves 
more and more. If they meet us fairly, 
we will meet them fairly; but if they 
meet us unfairly, we will meet them un- 
fairly in every way we possibly can. If 
they treat us unfairly, it will be at the 
cost of their own comfort, and at the cost 
of a dignified method of carrying on the 
Business of this House. They will find 
that the dignity of this House will not 
be supported by harshly refusing to us 
thatordinary and reasonable justice which 
we ask of them. Ifthey seek to prevent 
us from legitimately criticizing the ad- 
ministration of this abominable Act in 
Ireland, we shall endeavour in our own 
peculiar way to bring home to them the 
inconveniences that they are bringing 
home to us. 


Amendment proposed, 

At end of foregoing Amendment, to insert— 

A copy of every Proclamation issued under 
this section shall be laid before each House of 
Parliament within seven days after the making 
thereof, if Parliament is then sitting, and, if not, 
then within seven days after the next meeting 
of Parliament. 

“« Whenever any Proclamation is issued under 
this section, if Parliament be then separated by 
such adjournment or prorogation as will not ex- 
pire within twenty days, such special Proclama- 
tion shall be deemed to have expired at the end 
of a week from the date thereof, unless during 
that week Parliament shall be summoned to 
meet within twenty days from the date of the 
summons ; and when a Proclamation has been 
allowed to lapse in the manner above specified, 
the district to which it applied shall not be pro- 
claimed during the ensuing six months without 
the consent of Parliament.”’—(Jfr. Dillon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Ido not intend to inquire as to 
what are the “‘ peculiar ways” that the 
hon. Gentleman referred to. Different 
persons may have different opinions as 
to that. All I can say on the part of 
Hér Majesty’s Government is, that I 
think we should not be justified, in de- 
ference to a threat of that kind 

Mr. DILLON : I rise to Order. I 
desire to know whether the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is using orderly 
language in imputing such a statement 
tome? I used no threat. [Cries of 
“Oh, oh!” ] No; I used no threat; 
and to say that I did, is unjustly to im- 
pute to me a course which I did not take. 
I did not use the words in the sense of a 
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threat; but I mentioned what would be 
the result of the action of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLMES: I understood the 
hon. Gentleman to say that he and his 
Friends would try to oppose the Govern- 
ment in their own peculiar way. My 
own observation was that the Govern- 
ment would not be justified, in deference 
to a threat of that kind—and I conceive 
it to be a threat—to accept an Amend- 
ment which, on considering it on its 
merits, we should reject. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton, in moving the Amend- 
ment we acceded to, stated that he 
would not ask the Government to 
accept consequential Amendments. He 
said that having regard to the cha- 
racter of the Proclamations, it might 
not be convenient to the Govern- 
ment to accede to Amendments of that 
kind. The Proclamation under the 
6th section is, we admit, a peculiar Pro- 
clamation for which there is no prece- 
dent, and with regard to that it is in- 
tended to give Parliament control over 
it ; therefore we have provided in refer- 
ence to that section that if Parliament 
be not assembled at the time the Pro- 
clamation is made, but be then separated 
by such adjournment or prorogation as 
will not expire within 20 days, such 
special Proclamation should be deemed 
to have expired at the end of a week 
from the date thereof, unless during that 
week Parliament shall be summoned to 
meet within 20 days from the date of 
tne summons. In that way Parliament 
will be given an opportunity of deciding 
the matter. I think that is a proper 
provision in reference to the special Pro- 
clamation in Clause 6; but as regards 
the ordinary Proclamation, it seems to 
us that it stands in an entirely different 
position. The ordinary Proclamation 
refers to provisions contained in the Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th clauses. It refers to 
the preliminary inquiry by order of the 
Attorney General, for the application of 
the summary jurisdiction, the order for 
special jury, and the order for change of 
venue. Let us take a case illustrative 
of what might be the result, if we 
accepted the Amendment. In old 
times we generally adjourned Parlia- 
ment in the early days of August, and 
did not meet again until an early day in 
February. Though in past years we 
have not been so happily circumstanced 
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as we were formerly, and have not been 
able to confine our Sittings within such 
reasonable limits, at any rate we may 
expect that we shall have three or four 
months of the yearin which we shall not 
be occupied with the constant Parlia- 
mentary duties which are now claiming 
our attention. Well, supposing Parlia- 
ment adjourns at the end of August, if 
it is necessary in some small and limited 
districts to put in force some of the pro- 
visions of this Bill, or all the provisions, 
it may be, which are consistent with the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th sections, then, if 
this Amendment were accepted, it should 
be necessary before we could carry out 
that purpose, that Parliament should be 
called together. Parliament would meet 
on the earliest day, and, having con- 
sidered the point brought before it under 
this Amendment, it would be again pro- 
rogued. Subsequently, the state of 
things which led to the Act being put in 
force in that small district might spread 
to an adjoining barony, and it might be 
necessary to apply the Act to that part 
of the country. Before that could be 
done, however, it would be necessary to 
have another meeting of Parliament and 
another prorogation, and we should have 
to act in that way in regard to every 
district whenever an outburst of crime 
took place. During the few weeks 
interval between one ordinary Session 
and another, we might have Parliament 
called together again and again to con- 
sider matters of this kind. If crime and 
intimidation exists in remote districts, 
the proposal is that the Act should be 
put in force, but that, seeing that this 
is merely executive action, Parliament 
should not be called together from time 
to time to pronounce an opinion upon it. 
In Clause 6, which deals with a special 
Proclamation, we give the House full 
control over those proceedings. As to 
the manner in which the powers con- 
tained in this Bill will be exercised 
without the safeguard the hon. Member 
proposes, I would point out that it is not 
at all likely that any Government will 
run the risk of incurring a Vote of 
Censure by acting against the general 
feelings of Parliament. Though Parlia- 
ment might not be in a position to exer- 
cise immediate control over the action of 
the Government, it will always, when 
it meets again, have it in its power 
to pass a Vote of Censure; and that 
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fact, I take it, is not likely to be 
lost sight of by the Government. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland has told us that a great dis- 
tinction exists between the special Pro- 
clamation under Clause 6 of this Bill 
and the ordinary Proclamation under 
Section 5. It seems to me an unfortu- 
nate thing to debate, under Section 5, 
the precise provision of the Proclama- 
tion under Section 6 of this measure, 
and I presume I must attribute to that 
simple fact the remarkable circumstance 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not proceed to show us what 
was the distinction between the two 
Proclamations. He left this entirely in 
nubibus. I shall wait with considerable 
curiosity to hear the points of differenee 
between the ordinary Proclamation and 
the Proclamation under Section 6. He 
tells us that usually there is not an 
Autumn Session, and he points out that 
it would be an unusual thing to put this 
4th. section into operation in a district 
when Parliament is not sitting. Well, it 
seems to me that the whole of this Bill 
has been planned for the purpose of 
destroying associations; and yet the 
case of the Government is, that while 
they take power to punish certain 
species of crime without the control of 
Parliament, they are perfectly willing 
to give Parliament control over the 
matter of proclaiming dangerous asso- 
ciations under Section 6. That might 
have been an argument against the 
permanence of the first provisions of the 
Act; but the Government knew that they 
intended to make those first provisions 
part of the general law of the country, 
and, having made them part of the 
general law of the country, it seems to 
me that they should not deal with one 
class of case in a different manner to the 
way in which they treat another. I must 
demur to one expression of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He told 
us that if certain districts were pro- 
claimed during the Autumn Parlia- 
ment, having been called together for 
the purpose of that Proclamation, after 
Parliament had been prorogued, or 
got rid of by some Constitutional 
method, there might be an outburst 
of crime, and that that was one of the 
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threatened the Government. Now, I do 
not desire to appeal to the Chair on a 
point of Order. I do not desire to appeal, 
and none of my hon. Friends desire to 
appeal, from this puny attempt at sar- 
casm on the part of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, but we would desire him 
and his Friends—seeing that the time 
of the House up to Friday is supposed 
tu be ours—to have the decency to 
rein his professional ardour to some 
extent, and not use phrases which the 
Chair, if they were brought under its 
notice, might visit with condemnation. 
If the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
means to convey that the bringing on of 
outbursts of crime in the districts of 
Ireland is part of the tactics of Gentle- 
men connected with the Party to which 
I belong, I must characterize such in- 
sinuation as mean and wretched to the 
last extreme. [ Laughter.| Of course, it 
is a laughing matter—the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land laughs. I recollect hearing it said, 
about the time of his appointment to 
his present position, that his great 
qualification to the post of the Chief 
Secretaryship was that he despised the 
Irish people so. It does not seem to 
me at all extraordinary that he should 
sit there and amuse himself by sneer- 
ing and jeering at everything that falls 
from this side of the House. It is 
precisely what we expect from him. It 
is said that the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
will give full control; but what would 
be full control under one section will 
not be full control under another section. 
It seems to me that the argument ap- 
plies quite as much to Section 5 as to 
Section 6. I can see no real distinction, 
and I fail to make out why the Govern- 
ment should give control—though it 
may be an illusory one—under one sec- 
tion and should deny it under another. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland began his 
speech by a bold statement that the 
Government would not yield to threats 
from this quarter of the House. The 
Government are able to use language 
of that kind now that they are able to 
command the support of the Liberal 
Unionists; but there was a time—and 
it was not so very long ago—when not a 
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threat, but a mere nod, on the part of the 
Trish Party was enough to make the 
Conservatives do anything at all. They 
changed their whole policy at a nod; 
they dropped the old Coercion Bill at a 
nod from the Irish Leader. Lord Salis- 
bury went in for Home Rule at the nod 
or the beck of the Irish Party. Iam 
sorry that we have again been treated 
to some talk about the so-called respon- 
sibility of the Irish Executive. That 
resy onsibility has again and again been 
shown to be the merest sham, and 
talk about it is only calculated to 
mislead and deceive. The difference 
between the Amendment accepted by 
the Government and that proposed by 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) is this, that my hon. Friend’s 
Amendment will insure a discussion 
in this House regarding alleged con- 
spiracies, while the Amendment ac- 
cepted by the Government will not do 
anything of the kind, and therein lies 
all the difference. If we are sure of 
having those questions discussed in the 
House when they arise, and according 
as they arise, then there would be some 
reason to think that there was something 
in the so-called responsibility of the 
Government; but when there is to be no 
certain opportunity of discussing those 
matters, it appears to me that this so- 
called responsibility is all fudge and 
humbug. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General de- 
scribed the difficulties that would have 
to be encountered in summoning Parlia 
ment together to discuss these matters. 
I think, if the Tory Party have been 
praised for anything, and if the Liberal 
Unionists have been praised for any- 
thing during the last few days, it was 
for their self-sacrifice. We supposed 
that if at any time the Government 
should feel it necessary to call the 
Liberal Unionists and the Tory Party 
together, they would have a sufficient 
amount of this spirit of self-sacrifice 
remaining to induce them to meet to- 
getherat Westminster without amurmur. 
So far as I can see, they have nothing 
else to do; they do not care, especially 
the Liberal Unionists, very much for 
facing the country except at packed 
ticket meetings, and at large Committee 
meetings here and there—in places such 
as Birmingham. Therefore, all the Go- 
vernment will have to do, if they are 
possessed by this spirit of self-sacrifice 
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to such an extraordinary extent as we 
are told—all they will have to do will 
be to ask their followers and the Liberal 
Unionists to come here as often as is 
necessary. I am sure they will find no 
objection to this on the part of these 
hon. Gentlemen if they give out that 
the great picce de resistance of the play 
is a fresh Coercion Bill, and a re-appro- 
val of the policy of the Government. In 
that way, they will be able to get the 
Liberal Unionists to come to the front 
and do their duty to the nation. The 
Amendment now before the Committee 
tests, better than any other which has 
been before proposed, whether there is 
anything at all in the so-called respon- 
sibility of the Government. If this 
Amendment is not carried, there can be 
no such thing as Governmental respon- 
sibility in these matters. The Govern- 
ment will prevent the discussion of— 
they certainly will not afford any occa- 
sion for discussing—any of their Acts in 
Ireland. The Amendment proposed 
would insure discussion upon those sub- 
jects. If it is rejected, I hope we shall 
hear no more about the great respon- 
sibility of the Government. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
do think there is something to be said 
in favour of this Amendment, and I am 
at last to understand the distinction which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland sees so 
plainly and clearly between the ordinary 
Proclamation of this section and the 
special Proclamation under Section 6 ; 
and I certainly do not admit that any of 
the reasons that would warrant the 
application of this particular provision 
to the Proclamation under Section 6 
would not equally hold with regard to 
the application of the Proclamation 
under the present section. The Pro- 
clamation is practically a declaration 
that associations which exist in certain 
places are unlawful associations, and 
that the Lord Lieutenant thinks it right 
to take power to suppress such associa- 
tions. For my part, I consider a Pro- 
clamation of that kind of thing in its 
nature not nearly so strong as a Procla- 
mation by virtue of which the Lord 
Lieutenant can send to be tried under 
Section 2, before two Resident Magis- 
trates, such of his political opponents as 
he can drag into a charge of conspiracy 
with any other charge dealt with in the 
section. It is a most startling departure 
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from present practice—a much greater 
departure from Constitutional practice. 
When we make an analysis of the pre- 
vious sections of the Bill, and find their 
political nature, the trial before two paid 
henchmen of the Government, two Resi- 
dent Magistrates, it is a much greater 
departure from Constitutional practice 
than to suppress a particular form of 
association. Now, Sir, so much for the 
argument founded on the alleged dis- 
tinction in principle between those two 
classes of population. As regards the 
argument founded on convenience, I 
apprehend that is an argument directed 
against the whole of the machinery of 
submitting Proclamations to Parlia- 
ment, and which does not peculiarly 
apply to submitting the Proclamations 
under Section 4 to Parliament. If it is 
inconvenient, absurd, and unreasonable 
to ask that the Proclamations under 
Section 4 shall be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, itis equally inconvenient, absurd, 
and unreasonsbie to ask that the Pro- 
clamations under Section 6 shall be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Every one of the 
enormous inconveniences that follow 
from the one course will equally follow 
from the other. Therefore, Sir, I am 
at a loss to understand why the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman should use 
the argument of convenience. He says, 
Sir, that the Government might find it 
desirable to proclaim a small district or 
barony in Ireland, owing to the preva- 
lence of crime and outrage, and that then 
they would have to call Parliament to- 
gether to submit to it the Proclamation, 
and that, perhaps, the week after they 
had got Parliament to sanction the Pro- 
clamation, a state of things might arise 
in an adjoining barony which would ne- 
cessitate the proclamation ofthat barony 
also; and, thereupon, they would have 
to call Parliament together again to ask 
permission to issue a second Proclama- 
tion. Every one of these considerations, 
as affecting special Proclamations under 
Section 6, can be equally applied to 
Proclamations under Section 4, because 
Section 6 and the following section, deal- 
ing with unlawful associations, do not 
provide, as former Acts did, for the sup- 
pression of one large association, and 
the issuing of one Proclamation of that 
body. On the contrary, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland drew attention to the fact in his 
speech in introducing the Bill, an asso- 
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ciation may be a perfectly lawful and 
legitimate association in one county and 
an unlawful association in an adjoining 
county. I quite admit that the whole of 
the machinery for calling Parliament 
together is most cumbersome and un- 
workable; but I think this objection 
only shows the straits to which the Go- 
vernment, in conducting the administra- 
tion of the country by brute force, will be 
compelled to resort to. Now, Sir, it 
seems to me that what right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite are afraid of, is not the 
increasing necessity for calling Parlia- 
ment together, but the supervision which 
Parliament, when so called together, will 
be compelled to exercise upon the doings 
of the Government in Ireland It isnot 
the convenience of Parliament right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are considering, but 
they are determined that the light of 
day shall not be thrown on their pro- 
ceedings in Ireland ; they are determined 
that they will have the country to them- 
selves so far as the greater part of this 
Bill is concerned during the whole Parlia- 
mentary Recess, and that hon. Gentlemen 
sitting upon the Irish Benches shall not 
be permitted to submit their proceedings 
to any effective review in Parliament 
until events have lost all their actuality 
by the lapse of time which will be ne- 
cessarily involved by waiting till Par- 
liament is summoned together in the 
ordinary way. ‘This is another instance 
in which we have, in moving our Amend- 
ments, founded ourselves upon the very 
words which the Government have made 
their own. This is not a proposition of 
ours; this is not an idea we have in- 
vented; it is a proposition which the 
Government have made themselves; it 
is one of the provisions which they have 
introduced in their own Bill. All we 
ask is that as they apply to it one case 
they should apply it to the other, 
especially when we show, as we have 
shown, that the position of the two cases 
is actually parallel. We say that this 
provision should apply in all cases, and 
that Parliament should be called together 
whenever the Government wish to sup- 
press an unlawful association, whenever 
they wish to apply to any portion of 
Ireland any of the provisions of this in- 
famous Bill. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I suppose 
we may now go to a Division on this 
particular Amendment; but allow me 
to say that every single argument put 
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forward by the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) applies to Clause 6 just as well 
as to Clause 5. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman argued on the sup- 
position that the Proclamations under 
Clause 5 were of an ordinary character 
in Ireland, and that because there were 
precedents for them they were to be 
treated lightly. His argument was 
based also on the suggestion, equally 
monstrous and false, that the powers 
granted under Clause 6 are directed 
against crime, and do not interfere with 
liberty. That argument has been used 
all through this Bill. But there was no 
attempt on the part of the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land to combat our contention. It is 
perfectly plain it is only for an Amend- 
ment to be proposed by an Irish Mem- 
ber to settle its fate. It seems that the 
Government have now come to the con- 
clusion that, during the consideration of 
the rest of this Bill, no Amendment 
coming from these Benches is to be 
tolerated. The right hon. and learned 
Attorney General made use of what I 
consider a most uncalled for and dis- 
orderly observation. He accused me, in 
the first place, of threatening the Govern- 
ment. e may call it a threat if he 
likes. I stated what I am perfectly 
ready to state again and maintain, that 
so long as we are in this House, and so 
long as we are not treated as the Repre- 
sentatives of other portions of the United 
Kingdom are treated, so long as we are 
driven to various shifts and devices to 
endeavour to force in the attention of 
Parliament the views of our constituents 
we shall resort to peculiar methods— 
they are methods forced upon us—and 
we shall practice them until we are 
treated in the same way in which other 
Members coming from other parts of the 
United Kingdom are treated in this 
House. It is nonsense for anyone to 
say that Irish Members occupy the same 
position in this House as Members from 
other parts of the United Kingdom. It 
was monstrous, and most unadvisable, 
for the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland to say, in the course 
of his speech, that during the long 
vacation there may be outbursts of 
crime in a neighbouring barony, which 
I suppose we may call the ‘peculiar 
methods the hon. Gentleman alluded 
to.”” Isay this was a disorderly, and 
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insolent, and indecent observation. I 
spoke of Parliamentary methods which 
may be inconvenient and unpleasant to 
Members of this House and to the Go- 
vernment, but which are perfectly legiti- 
mate, and which we intend to pursue. 
For the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General to say that an outburst of crime 
in Ireland was part of the peculiar 
methods to which we resorted was an 
indecent observation to be made by any 
Member of this House. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Before we pro- 
ceed to a Division, I may say, concern- 
ing the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), in regard 
to threats, I am not aware that it is un- 
Parliamentary to threaten the Govern- 
ment. As to the second point raised by 
the hon. Gentleman, I may say I did not 
understand the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland to accuse 
the hon. Member personally of being 
guilty of resorting to peculiar methods. 

Mr. DILLON: Ef do not want to pro- 
long the discussion; but I may remind 
you, Sir, that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman distinctly said—‘I suppose 
we may take that as one of the peculiar 
methods mentioned by the hon. Gentie- 
man.” 

Mr. HOLMES: I should be very 
sorry if any remarks of mine caused the 
hon. Gentleman any pain, and I with- 
draw in the fullest manner any expres- 
sion which may have caused him any 
annoyance. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Will the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man withdraw also the cheers on his 
own side of the House? 





Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 137; 
Noes 234: Majority 97.—(Div. List, No. 
228. (10.45 p.xt.] 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
now propose to add at the end of the 
section these words— 


“‘A Return, showing the number and extent 
of the districts so proclaimed, and the time of 
such Proclamations shall be made to Parliament 
once in every three months.’’ 


The Amendment amounts to this—cer- 
tain Proclamations will be made under 
this Clause, and I think it is advisable 
that they should be known to this House. 
In the case of crimes committed in Ire- 
land, there are Returns made every 
three months. Also with regard to evic- 
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tions, there is a Return issued once 
every three months. My Amendment is 
that a Return shall be made to Parlia- 
ment once every three months, which 
shall give the name and extent of the 
district which has been proclaimed, and 
the duration of the Proclamation. I have 
followed here exactly the rule which is 
observed with regard to evictions, and 
with regard tocrimes. The only point, 
as it seems to me, which might be made 
in answer to my Amendment is that the 
Proclamations will appear in The Dublin 
Gazette. But Members of this House do 
not see Zhe Dublin Gazette, and, so far as 
the knowledge of this House goes, Zhe 
Dublin Gazette might not exist at all. I 
trust the Government will see their way 
to accept what I cannot but regard as 
a very moderate proposal. 

Amendment proposed, 

At end of Clause, to add the words—“ A Re- 
turn. showing the number and extent of districts 
so proclaimed, and the time of such Proclama- 
tions shall be made to Parliament once in every 
three months.’’—(Mr. Molloy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) : The cases which the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Molloy) has brought for- 
ward do not seem to me to be at all 
analogous. Inthe matter of evictions 
there is no record except for the purpose 
of this House, and the same may be said 
with regard tocrimes committed through- 
out Ireland. When we were discussing 
the first section it was suggested that a 
Return should be made of the prelimi- 
nary inquiries, and the Government 
consented to such a Return being pre- 
sented to Parliament; but, as regards 
the Proclamation of districts, we have 
made provision in this Bill thatthe pub- 
licity shall be most formai—we have 
provided that the entire Proclamation 
must be published in Zhe Dublin Gazette. 
The hon. Member says that Zhe Dublin 
Gazette is not much seen; it is very true 
many persons may not read Zhe Dublin 
Gazette; but it is supplied in the Library 


( of this House, and may be consulted by 


any hon. Gentleman who is interested. 
If at any time hon. Gentlemen require 
further information than that afforded 
in Zhe Dublin Gazette, they have only 
to move for a Return, and if the House 
orders the Return the order will be 
obeyed. 
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Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I think it is very strange 
that the Government should keep from 
the knowledge of this House informa- 
tion of what is going on in Ireland, and 
at the same time persist that this Par- 
liament is the Parliament of Ireland. 
The right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland has spoken of 
baronial Proclamations; but if we had 
a Parliament in Ireland it would exist 
for the purpose of discussing all baro- 
nial and even parochial questions. You 
refuse us a Parliament of our own, and 
yet you will not bring within the cogni- 
zance of Parliament your methods of 
governing Ireland. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland says that Zhe Dublin Gazette 
is taken in this House. I have been 
here something like 18 months, and it 
was by the merest fluke I found out the 
other day that Zhe Dublin Gazette was 
taken in the Library. I had already 
inquired of 50 or 60 Gentlemen what 
was the best method of obtaining in- 
formation, which I subsequently got in 
The Dublin Gazette. But it is not the 
point that Zhe Dublin Gazette is taken 
in the Library, even if Zhe Dublin 
Gazette came here as regularly as Zhe 
Times. The’point is this— Will you, when 
you take, as we maintain, exceptional 
methods of governing Ireland, give in 
the papers which come into the hands of 
hon. Members of this House informa- 
tion from day to day which will enable 
them to judge of what is taking place? 
I really believe that the Amendment 
which has been proposed is an Amend- 
ment to which no answer can be given 
except that stolid refusal the Govern- 
ment have persisted in giving to all 
Amendments from these Benches. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): It 
is quite evident the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland entertains a very dif- 
ferent opinion of Zie Dublin Gazette to 
many other people. I do not know 
whether he has ever heard what Chief 
Justice Morris said about Zhe Dublin 
Gazette. As a matter of fact, Chief 
Justice Morris once said while sitting 
on the Bench that he had never seen a 
copy of that publication. That learned 
Judge frequently boasts that he is the 
oldest Judicial Officer in Ireland or 
England, that he has been sitting on 
the Bench longer than any other Judge 
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in the United Kingdom. If he has 
not seen a copy of The Dublin Gazette, 
we may judge of what value that pub- 
lication is, and the amount of publicity 
which will be given to these Proclama- 
tions. But it is not a question of whe- 
ther or not Zhe Dublin Gazette is largely 
circulated; it really does not matter a 
fig whether it is or not. If instead of 
publishing these Proclamations in Zhe 
Dublin Gazette the Government pub- 
lished them in Zhe Times or in The 
Freeman’s Journal, there would, at the 
same time, be a strong argument for 
proposing that there should he a periodi- 
cal Return of the Proclamations made to 
Parliament. It is one thing to read 
casually at your breakfast when you 
get your paper that the Lord Lieutenant 
has issued such and such a Proclama- 
tion; but it is a very different thing to 
be able to have before you ina nutshell 
the action of the Government for three 
months or six months. Everybody 
knows that the mere fact that you read 
of these occurrences leaves no distinct 
idea in the mind as to the number and 
language of these Proclamations, and 
that if any accurate idea on the subject 
is to be brought home to Members of 
Parliament, or brought home to the 
public, information must be presented 
to them, not in pieces, but in a Return 
showing what has happened in three, 
six, or 12 months, as the case may be. 
Now, the Government admitted the 
principle of this Amendment on the 
Ist section of the Bill; they admitted 
that, in the case of secret inquiries, such 
a Return as this is desirable ; they fur- 
ther admitted the principle that Pariia- 
ment has some right of supervision over 
these Proclamations, for they have pro- 
vided that a copy of every Proclamation 
should be laid on the Table of Par- 
liament, and that the Proclamation shall 
not come into force if Parliament adopts 
an Address against it. That being so, 
unless the Government wish to save to 
the country the cost of printing and 
stationery involved in issuing this Re- 
turn, I cannot imagine any reason for 
refusing this Amendment, save, indeed, 
that the Government desire that the 
manner of their government in Ireland 
should not be exposed, as it would be 
undoubtedly if hon. Members had pre- 
sented to them periodically a Return 
showing exactly how matters stand with 
respect to Proclamations. 
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Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
should like to point out that there is no 
provision in this Bill which would 
compel the Government to insert in Zhe 
Dublin Gazette any Proclamation made 
by the Lord Lieutenant. I should like 
to hear whether, in the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, any Procla- 
mation by the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land would be invalid unless it appeared 
in The Dublin Gazette. It is perfectly 
open to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to issue a Proclamation, and to publish 
that Proclamation in any other manner 
than by insertion in The Dublin Gazette, 
there will be no necessity whatever for 
any one Proclamation to appear in Zhe 
Dublin Gazette. Under these circum- 
stances, it would be impossible for Zhe 
Dublin Gazette to contain a perfectly safe 
and trustworthy record of the Proclama- 
tions of districts. I also desire to point 
out, in addition, that Proclamations will 
be from time to time altered and varied. 
One provision of a Proclamation may 
be revoked while the rest may be 
allowed to stand; and in this state of 
things ordinary Members of the House 
of Commons will get into a muddle as 
to the precise condition of the Proclama- 
tions. What is proposed by this Amend- 
ment is that a simple Return, a page or 
two long, shall be laid before the House 
once every three months. I think that 
is a distinctly reasonable proposal, and 
it is very stubborn of the Goverument to 
refuse this Amendment, which cannot 
be said to affect the principle of the Bill. 
I am surprised that on a small point of 
this kind the Government have not seen 
their way to graciously yield to our 
wishes. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 153; 
Noes 260: Majority 107.—(Div. List, 
No. 229.) [11.15 p.m. ] 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmzs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I now beg to move to add, at 
the end of the clause, the following pro- 
vision :— 

‘When any of the provisions of section two 
of this Act, relating to summary jurisdiction, 
are declared by Proclamation to be in force in 
a district, such provisions shall apply to offences 
committed in the district after the passing of 
this Act, whether before or after the date of the 
Proclamation. When the provisions of sec- 


tion three or section four of this Act, relating 
to special juries or change of place of trial, are ; 
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declared by Proclamation to be in force in a 
district, such provisions shall apply to crimes 
committed in the district before or after the 
passing of this Act.”’ 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Mr. 
Courtney, I rise to Order. Allow me to 
call your attention to the fact that by 
this Amendment the provisions of Sec- 
tion 2 of the Bill will be made to apply 
to offences committed before the Pro- 
clamation of the district in which 
offences have been committed. Sec- 
tion 2 commences—‘‘ Any person who 
shallcommit any of the following offences 
in a proclaimed district.” Now, the 
Committee having already confined the 
summary jurisdiction of the provision to 
offences committed in a proclaimed dis- 
trict, I submit this Amendment is not in 
Order, because it would extend the pro- 
visions of Section 2 to offences committed 
in a district before that district had been 
proclaimed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The question was 
raised to Section 2, and an Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy), to insert, 
after the word ‘‘shall,” the words 
“‘after the passing of this Act,” was 
negatived. The Committee, at that 
time, therefore, refused to except 
offences committed before the passing 
of the Act. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): Mr. 
Courtney, my Amendment was negatived 
because the Government declared the 
words to be superfluous on account of 
the previous word “shall” in the 
clause. 

Mr. CHANCE: The second para- 
graph of this Amendment makes Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of this Bill retrospective, 
although Sections 3 and 4 refer to in- 
dictments for crimes committed in a pro- 
claimed district. I think, Sir, I am 
correct in stating that there was not on 
Sections 3 and 4 any Amendment moved 
of the nature to which you refer as re- 
gards Section 2 of the Act. 

Mr. HOLMES: Perhaps I may ex- 
plain that this is a matter which has 
been repeatedly brought before the 
notice of the Committee, as the hon. 
Member himself will see. 

Mr. CHANCE: [have risen to a point 
ofOrder. Is the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General desirous 
of raising one, too? 

Mr. HOLMES: I would just call at- 
tention to what actually occurred. This 
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question was brought forward on the 
Ist sub-section of the Ist clause of the 
Bill; and we on this side contended that 
whether the offence had been committed 
in a proclaimed district before or after 
the passing of the Act that section 
ool apply to it. In the course of the 
discussion it was suggested that the Go- 
vernment, at all events, ought to make 
the matter clear, and a pledge was given 
by us that it should be madeclear. Ac- 
cordingly, my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for England (Sir 
Richard Webster) moved, on the Ist 
clause of this Bill, a Proviso very similar 
to the Proviso which I am moving now, 
except that it was adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of that clause. At the 
beginning of the 2nd clause the question 
arose whether it should be made retro- 
spective or not ; and it was objected that 
the clause should not be made to apply 
to offences committed before the issue of 
the Proclamation. The question was 
raised again upon the 4th clause, and a 
Division took place upon it; and we say 
that the principle has been abundantly 
accepted that it is to apply to offences 
whether committed before or after the 
issue of the Proclamation. We are now 
engaged in simply carrying out the 
pledge which we gave when the matter 
was under discussion upon the Ist 
clause, and which has been already 
carried out in part We propose that 
the clause shall only apply to offences 
committed within the district after the 
passing of the Act; but whether before 
or after the issue of the Proclamation. 
What we are now doing is simply to 
carry out what we stated in the first 
instance we would do, and which was 
done upon the Ist clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 41, at end of Clause, to add the 
words—‘‘ When any of the provision of section 
two of this Act, relating to summary jurisdic- 
tion, are declared by Proclamation to be in force 
in a district, such provision shall apply to 
offences committed in the district after the 
passing of this Act whether before or after the 
date of Proclamation. 

‘* When the provisions of section three or sec- 
tion four of this Act, relating to special juries 
or change of place of trial, are declared by Pro- 
clamation to be in force in a district, such provi- 
sions shall apply to crimes committed in the 
district before or after the pasing of this Act.”’ 
—(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The view I take of this Amendment is 
that it is a distinct breach of faith on 
the part of the Government. I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) cannot be so very hard- 
pressed that he needs to sneer at that 
—so very brilliant a person as he pro- 
mises to be. Perhaps he will give us 
some argument instead of that kind of 
sneer. I can assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that what he does not know about 
this Bill and about Ireland would fill a 
very large library, and therefore a little 
modesty on his part would be more be- 
coming. Now, Sir, I say that this pro- 
posal is a distinct breach of faith on the 
part of the Government, made mainly 
for the purpose of filling up time 
between this and next Friday, and for 
the purpose of preventing debate. Why 
do the Government make the proposal ? 
Because, they say, a distinct pledge was 
given by them that they would remedy 
what they recognized as a defect in the 
Bill when it was pointed out to them by 
the Liberal Unionists. They made the 
alteration in the Ist clause, but there 
was no thought that it was to be repeated 
subsequently, and it was done then in 
what they call the fulfilment of a pledge. 
How anxious they are to fulfil their 
pledges! If Her Majesty’s Government 
are so very anxious to fulfil their 
pledges, why does not the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land fulfil the pledge which he gave, 
and put down the Amendment which he 
promised in reference to the question of 
appeal, unless, indeed, he has been in- 
timidated out of it by the hon. Member 
for West Ham (Mr. Fulton), or some 
other Metropolitan Member? That is 
our point, that this pledge was given to 
the right hon. Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James), and was not a pledge 
given in any sense tothe House. Under 
cover of that specific pledge, the Govern- 
ment are now inventing a whole series 
of additional crimes. That was done 
from their point of view on the Ist 
clause, and I say that in spite of the 
somewhat incoherent noises made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Matthews) —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The remarks of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman must be confined to the 
matter of the Amendment. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: I can only say 


that the incoherent noises which have 
been made will not deter me from con- 
tinuing my argument. Now, Sir, I say 
that Her Majesty’s Government on the 
Ist clause declared that it should be 
retrospective on the principle that it was 
a fair thing that the crimes under that 
clause should be inquired into at any 
time, because that clause dealt not only 
with trivial, but with serious crimes, 
such as the crime of murder and other 
serious outrages. But now what is pro- 
posed is this, that if, after the passing of 
this Act, some crime such as that of so- 
called Boycotting were committed, then, 
seven years afterwards, if on some other 
ground, quo ad, a particular murder in a 
district, that district is proclaimed, then 
Her Majesty’s Government should, by 
the elasticity of these provisions, be 
able to make this section relate back to 
that previous antecedent date, and be 
able to punish that offence of Boycotting 
under this Bill. If that be the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland, would it not be 
reasonable to put in some limit of time 
within which the Proclamation might 
have that retrospective effect? Sup- 
posing a crime were committed on the 
Ist of January, and you should issue 
your Proclamation on the 31st of Decem- 
ber following, would it be a reasonable 
thing that for 12 months the man who 
committed it should rest under the sup- 
position that he was not to be punished ? 
Perhaps his witnesses might have dis- 
appeared and gone to America, and a 
year after, through the present tide of 
emigration from Ireland, everybody con- 
nected with the offence had disappeared. 
Her Majesty’s Government might issue 
a Proclamation, and under it they might 
have this particular man arrested, having 
got his witnesses out of the way under 
the free emigration which so largely 
prevails now. I would respectfully say 
that that would be a most unfair thing 
to the individual. The very least we 
can claim on an Amendment of this 
description from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is this—that they should fix some 
particular time. They should put in some 
particular moment when the Proclama- 
tion should have effect; and if the Procla- 
mation be not issued within that time, 
then the so-called crime should be sup- 
posed to bedone with so faras the power of 
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the Proclamation is concerned—the Pro- 
clamation, in short, should be considered 
to have spent its force. It is an almost 
unimaginable state of things that if you 
issue a Proclamation five years hence, 
and this Bill should be passed into law 
on the Ist of August next, that then, 
five years afterwards, after all the wit- 
nesses have left the district, you should 
turn round upon the venomous action of 
some policeman who remembered some 
piece of Boycotting in the district, and 
should be able to prove that crime. 
That would be a most extraordinary 
proceeding, and would re-act upon many 
Members of the Orange Party when 
a Home Rule Government came into 
power, because you will have a pro- 
claimed district, and though, while a 
Tory Government is in Office, they would 
not punish Orangemen’s crimes, yet 
there will be those who will be taking 
notes and collecting evidence for the 
coming time, and they will issue a series 
of summonses under that Proclamation 
when the proper time comes. Now, I 
am not in favour of anything of the 
sort being done. It is most undesirable 
to have punishments of that kind; but 
if you proceed in such a way as to invite 
reprisals or retaliation, that will be the 
effect. Now, I would ask the Govern- 
ment—they say their Bill is so erystal- 
line that it cannot be made any clearer 
—but I would ask them not to put in 
this Amendment, against their own 
better judgment, simply to please the 
Liberal Unionist Party who never attend 
these debates, who do not know any- 
thing of the Bill or of its provisions, 
and who probably have forgotten all its 
clauses and all the pledges made about 
them. I would respectfully ask the 
Government not to do this—-not to waste 
the time of the House in this manner. 
At any rate, if we are to have this par- 
ticular Amendment, it should be inserted 
with the modification which I have sug- 
gested—that some particular date should 
be fixed in it. If the Proclamation is 
issued on the Ist of August, then let the 
Amendment refer no further back than 
to crimes committed within the pre- 
ceding month. Do not let us go back 
to some pre-Adamite period when every- 
body connected with the offence and 
with the district will have forgotten all 
about it, except some police sergeant 
who has taken a note, or some secretary 
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of some proclaimed Land League who 
will have been waiting for a prosecution 
on some future day. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): This 
Amendment has been held to be regular, 
and the case of the Government is that 
the words of the clause may apply in a 
district that is not proclaimed, but which 
may be proclaimed. If that be so, the 
Amendment is absolutely unnecessary 
and insensible ; and our position is that, 
having limited ourselves to four Par- 
liamentary days for the discussion of 
Amendments to this Bill, the Govern- 
ment themselves propose Amendments 
which are only regular on the supposi- 
tion that they are entirely unnecessary 
and worthless. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I have risen for the purpose of moving 
an Amendment to the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland; but, in the first 
place, I would like to say that the Go- 
vernment have certainly made their 
meaning perfectly clear on this question, 
but in a contrary sense to that which 
they originally intended. We expected 
that the principle of ex post facto legis- 
lation—for that is what this really 
amounts to—would not be adopted by 
the Government, because it assumes an 
operation of the law which may be held 
in suspense at the wish of the Govern- 
ment over all the country. This is, 
practically, a system of ex post facto 
legislation ; and, therefore, I object in 
toto to the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General. But, Sir, 
if it is strange that the interpretation 
of the words already in the Bill would 
simply amount to or ensure that offences 
committed in any district or part of Ireland 
not already proclaimed shall be punish- 
able, surely on the other hand there is no 
necessity for the insertion of these words? 
These words are of an extremely sweep- 
ing character, and they are also, to my 
mind, of an extremely prejudiced cha- 
racter, for they are intended for the pur- 
pose of ensuring the conviction of all 
persons who may be accused to the pre- 
sent Government, or who may have been 
accused within the past year or so of 
offences in Ireland. Now, Sir, the 2nd 
clause of the Bill is extremely long. It 
includes a great number of offences 
given under a variety of sub-heads, and 
my proposal would be to exclude from 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
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learned Attorney General the first sub- 
section, which provides for the prose- 
cution before a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction of any person who shall take part 
in any criminal conspiracy to compel or 
induce any person either not to fulfil his 
or their legal obligations or to interfere 
with the administration of the law. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: It would be 
clearly out of Order to make that excep- 
tion here, for that has already been de- 
cided upon. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Is it in Order to propose the affirmative 
of a thing, and not to propose the nega- 
tive of it? If my hon. Friend is out of 
Order in moving to omit a certain section, 
is the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General in Order in moving 
the insertion of it? If the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General is in Order, 
I submit that my hon. Friend is also in 
Order. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: It is put in far 
greater caution to avoid misconception. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then might not 
my hon. Friend, out of the abundance of 
his caution, move the omission of the 
same thing ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Not if it contra- 
dicted what has already been done. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I should 
think the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland would not 
resist this Amendment which I have to 
propose. The grammar of the first part 
of his Amendment is false. What I 
propose to do is to omit the word “ pro- 
vision,’’ in line 3 in order to insert the 
word ‘‘ provisions.” 

Mr. HOLMES: I accept that Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. DILLON: I now move the 
omission of the words “‘ after the passing 
of this Act, whether before or.” Then 
the first paragraph will read as fol- 
lows :— 

**When any of the provisions of Section 2 
of this Act, relating to summary jurisdiction, 
are declared by Proclamation to be in force in a 
district, such provisions shall apply to offences 
committed in the district after the date of the 
Proclamation.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is a point 
which has already been ruled to be in- 
admissible, having already been decided 
on a previous clause. 

Mr. DILLON: I just want to be clear 
on this, Either there is doubt as to the 
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meaning of Clauses 2, 3, and 4 in this 
respect, or there is none. If there is 
doubt, this is to define the meaning. If 
the Government are entitled to define it 
one way, surely we are entitled to at- 
tempt to define it another. I would 
also like to take your judgment, Sir. 
as to the next paragraph of this Amend- 
ment, because you will notice that bad 
as the first paragraph is, the second 
paragraph is infinitely worse. In the 
first paragraph the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General only provides 
that the action shall be retrospective to 
the date of the passing of the Act, but 
the second paragraph of the Amend- 
ment provides that Clauses 3 and 4, 
which are equally objectionable and 
tyrannical with Clause 2, shall be retro- 
spective to an unlimited extent. Now, 
Sir, that is a provision to which we 
naturally have the very deepest objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Oork): 
I have an Amendment to move to the 
first paragraph, to add after the word 
‘Proclamation ”’ in line 4, the words 
‘provided it be so expressly provided 
in the Proclamation.” I presume there 
will be no objection to that Amendment. 
If that be accepted I will also propose 
to add several words at the end of the 
paragraph. I think it is not unreason- 
able to ask that if the Government really 
intend that their Proclamation shall 
have a retrospective effect, they should 
say so on the face of it. It is bad 
enough for it to be retrospective under 
any circumstances, but if that is to be 
so, it should be expressly set forth on 
the face of the document itself. I do 
not know what line the Government will 
assume towards this Amendment, but 
I think it will be hard to show that there 
is anything unreasonable in it, having 
regard to the construction—the peculiar 
construction — which the Government 
have given to preceding sections—and 
to their expressed intention that a dis- 
trict should be proclaimed after a crime 
has been committed. The principle of 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General cannot be fur- 
ther questioned as it has beensanctioned, 
but, at any rate, that principle need not 
be carried to a needless extent. And 
though that principle of making the 
Proclamation retrospective in certain 
cases where necessary may be sanctioned, 
it should only be retrospective by virtue 
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of an expressstatement. I beg to move 
that Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The same objec- 
tion applies to the addition of these 
words that I have already made with 
regard to the alteration that I have 
already dealt with. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I have an Amendment to provide that 
the offence must have been committed 
within some date previous to the issue 
of the Proclamation, and I would pro- 
pose that it should be within one month. 
I would move the insertion of these 
words :—‘* Provided that such offence 
should have been committed within one 
month prior to the date of such Procla- 
mation.” It is only reasonable to ask 
that theyshould issue their Proclamation 
at once after the offence, and that the 
people should have notice of the inten- 
tion of the Government to deal with such 
offences, and that the all-seeing eye of 
Her Majesty’s Government is upon their 
iniquity. It is reasonable to provide 
that they should not be allowed to run 
on in their ignorance without some 
warning from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—that there should be something 
like a Statute of Limitations, That is 
only reasonable in such matters, if any- 
thing that comes from these Benches is 
reasonable. I move that Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

After line 4, to insert the words ‘‘ Provided 
that such offence has been committed within 
one month from the date of Proclamation.’ — 
(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HOLMES (who was very indis- 
tinctly heard) was understood to say 
that the point had already been dis- 
cussed and decided, so far as its prin- 
ciple was concerned. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land does not suppose that he has said 
one word by way of meeting my argu- 
ment. He has said that this was pre- 
viously fully discussed ; but it was not. 
My proposition is that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should not have a right in De- 
cember to issue a Proclamation that 
should reach back for two years. That 
is a most reasonable thing. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) has recom- 
mended this measure on the ground that 
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it is a moderate Bill, which only refers to 
proclaimed districts. But what is the 
good of such an argument if the Lord 
Lieutenant, by a mere scratch of his 
pen—if by the mere autograph of the 
Lord Lieutenant—he can apply the Bill 
to the whole of Ireland, and make it 
absolutely operative at anytime? For 
that reason we bring in a proposal to 
mitigate that, by proposing that if you 
do proclaim, your Proclamation shall 
only go back to some particular crime. 
How is that met? Simply by stating 
that it was debated before. If it was 
debated before it was decided before, 
and if decided before it is necessary, 
because it must be in relation to some- 
thing which is already an active prin- 
ciple in the Bill. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to introduce this provision, for 
nothing could be more calculated to 
promote harmony in the attitude of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The clause 
brings in and negatives the action 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland has been comment- 
ing upon from the commencement. He 
says the proposal is limited, and very 
properly, to proclaimed districts, when I 
say that the whole thing dates back to 
the very passing of the Act. Youshould 
be obliged to proclaim a district from 
the commencement. Do not get up in 
the middle of the night and induce the 
Lord Lieutenant to put his signature to 
some Proclamation bringing the whole 
of Ireland under the operation of the 
Bill from the very date of his sign 
manual. That is an absurdity, and I 
submit that that contention ought to be 
met in some other way by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Either the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary’s argu- 
ment at the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings on this Bill was good, or it was 
bad. If it were bad, there is a com- 
plete negative to the proposal. I am 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary should have made 
this proposal in the spirit in which he 
has made it. If one month does not 
suit him will two months satisfy him ? 
If one year does not suit him will two 
years? This is a Bill for perpetuity. 
The day after the passing of this Bill 
a summons may be issued in order to 
put you into gaol for six months. Was 
anything more absurd? You say that 
the whole of Ireland does not require 
this Act, Thatis your point. But be- 
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against a man in his note-book he is to 
have the immediate power of summon- 
ing that man. I think the Government 
ought to proclaim the whole of Ireland 
at once. If you can proclaim a district 
seven years hence, and apply summary 
jurisdiction powers when all the wit- 
nesses have disappeared, and the me- 
mory of man has been dimmed to a 
large extent as to the transactions which 
were the subject of the legal proceed- 
ings, you are bringing about a mere 
travesty of justice. Crime, if punished 
at all, should be punished immediately. 
The least we can ask of the Government 
is that where crimes are committed they 
should bring them within the region of 
punishment, somewhere or other, with- 
out delay. 

Mr. HOLMES: I would point out 
that under the summary jurisdiction 
powers of this Bill persons cannot be 
prosecuted for offences committed more 
than six months before the trial of the 
offence. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
am surprised that there should be a 
controversy on a question of fact as to 
what happened at a previous stage of 
these debates; but I was obliged to take 
the direct issue from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland on this matter, that it had 
been properly discussed at a previous 
stage. The first paragraph of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment is this—whether, when summary 
jurisdiction is declared by Proclamation 
to be in force in a district, it really 
applies to offences committed in the dis- 
trict after the passing of the Act, 
whether before or after the date of the 
Proclamation ; the question is, is the 
Proclamation to be retrospective—not is 
it to be absolutely retrospective, but is 
it to be retrospective as regards the 
period between the passing of the Act 
and the issue of the Proclamation? I 
contest the assertion that this matter has 
ever been discussed in any shape or form 
before. I can tell the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman what happened. I 
moved that in the 2nd clause of the Bill, 
after the word “shall,” the words 
‘after the passing of this Act” should 
be added; and I did so on the ground 
that the word “‘shall”” meant here the 
passing of the Act, that there could be 
no harm in making the meaning clearer. 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary got up then and told me that 
my Amendment did not do anything, 
and did not make anything clearer ; and, 
therefore, the Government could not 
assent to it. Thereupon the right hon. 
Gentleman sat down, and, if my recol- 
lection serves me rightly, it was because 
the right hon. Gentleman gave us such a 
sharp answer, and did not even conde- 
scend to discuss the matter, that an hon. 
Friend of mine on this side of the House 
immediately moved to report Progress, 
as an expression of dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had treated us. On no 
"sage omy occasion has the point touched 
y this Amendment been raised. The 
orly reply which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has ventured to give to this 
Amendment on the merits of it, is that 
an offence to which the 2nd clause of the 
Bill applies could not be prosecuted more 
than six months after the issue of the 
Proclamation, after the passing of this 
Bill. I can tell the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
that the matter is not at all so clear as 
he thinks. Nodoubt the general law as 
to the summary trial of offences is that 
a case should be proceeded with within 
six months; but if he will take up a 
subsequent clause of the Bill he will see 
that the point is not so clear as he thinks. 
I think that the period of six months is 
a most extravagant period, considered 
as the period of limitation for the 2nd 
clause of this Bill. It is to be suggested 
that where an offence is to be committed 
—an offence of the character that will 
warrant the Proclamation of the district 
—that, with a provision of this kind 
staring you in the face, the Government 
would deliberately wait six months, and 
then proclaim the district when all re- 
collection of the matter, in respect of 
which it was proclaimed, has passed 
away. I intend at a later stage to move 
that the period of limitation may be 
reduced to two months; and, if an 
Amendment of this kind is accepted, 
— there will be some force in the 
ast argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. As long as the 
clause stands in its present form there 
is a doubt in the matter. I think, 
therefore, that the Amendment should 
be accepted. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): I think we have a claim 
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upon the other side in this matter. We 
stand here in the position of condemned 
criminals. [Cries of ‘“‘ Hear, hear!’’} 
Yes, in the position of condemne 
criminals, and you are the judge, the 
jury, and the hangman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
will please address the Chair. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: I am 
afraid that my remarks are rather 
strong. Sir, to address to the Chair. I 
think, as I was saying, we have a right 
to appeal to the House. Notwithstand- 
ing the short period the Government 
have allotted to us for our repentance 
and the making up of our affairs, the 
Government very irreverently break in 
upon us by shouting ‘‘ Divide, divide!” 
I think we have not decided—as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland has tried 
to lead the Committee to consider that 
we have decided—lI think we have not 
decided yet this period of six months 
with regard to summary jurisdiction, 
because if we had so decided the matter 
we should not have been discussing the 
point now. What we have to decide at 
this moment is, whether the Government 
wish to put down crime in Ireland or 
not. They say they do; then I grant 
you that you wish to do so. Do you 
wish to do so promptly, or to allow an 
inordinate time to elapse after the issue 
of the Proclamation? I think that is a 
very simple issue, and I think that if 
hon. Gentlemen will apply themselves 
to matters before them, they will nearly 
all be on our side in this matter. Once 
in a while I think it would be a great 
deal if they could say—‘‘ You see we are 
not such bad fellows after all.” The 
Lord Lieutenant is to receive power to 
proclaim a district for the purpose of 
summary jurisdiction. We ask that, 
after that Proclamation is issued, steps 
should be taken to try the cases which 
have been the cause of this Proclamation. 
We wish to insert the limit of a month 
in the Amendment, believing that this 
will leave sufficient time for all the pur- 
poses of the prosecution of the crime ; 
but if the Government think that any 
limit between six months and a month 
is reasonable, they should point it out. 
The right hon, and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General has deceived the 
House by stating that it is decided that 
these matters should be prosecuted 
within six months of the issue of the 
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Proclamation. We are making a new 
Criminal Law—we have not yet decided 
the point of time. When we come to 
the question we shall have the privi- 
lege of voting on it. It is quite pos- 
sible that the six months may not 
he accepted. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that one month 
is not sufficient, then we will make 
a compromise, and say two months; 
but I think it is a very bad comment 
upon one’s apparent anxiety for the 
passing of the Crimes Act, and on the 
statement of anyone who says there is a 
great need for it, to say that you are 
afraid to limit yourselves to a month 
or two months after the issuing of the 
Proclamation for the prosecution of the 
offence. If the Government have the 
same desire that they say they have to 
prosecute offences summarily, they would 
not throw any objection in the way of 
grappling with those offences at once. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The sub-section that we have here is a 
most vague and general one, and might 
be supposed to be dealing entirely with 
procedure. I would propose that a 
limitation should be accepted to this 
effect—‘‘ Subject to the provisions of 
the section of the Petty Sessions 
(Ireland) Act, 1851.”’ I leave the sec- 
tion blank, because for the moment I do 
not remember which it is. I would ask 
leave to withdraw my previous Amend- 
ment, in order that the Government may 
accept this limitation to that point. 

Mr. HOLMES: I do not think there 
will be any objection to that, if it were 
found necessary ; but we shall see later 
on how that is. When we come to the 
Report stage we shall be able to decide 
whether or not it would be advisable to 
adopt the precedent of the Act of 1851 to 
meet the difficulty. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork :) 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
promised me that he would point out 
the distinction between this case and 
other cases to which he referred where 
offences had been rendered punishable 
by summary conviction—cases in which 
offences were rendered summary offences 
for all purposes. We asked the Govern- 
ment to give a summary punishment for 
offences which were indictable offences. 
They refused to do so. I moved an 
Amendment to the effect that if the 
Government would treat these offences 
as summary offences they should he 
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summary offences for all purposes; but, 
as I say, they declined to accept it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The 
Amendment I propose to the proposed 
Amendment is as follows:—To leave out 
the last line of this Amendment the 
words ‘‘ before or after the passing of 
this Act,’’ in order to insert “after the 
date of such Proclamation.” You will 
notice that the second paragraph of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Amendment relates to Section 3 or 
Section 4 of this Act which deals with 
special juries, or change of place of trial, 
just as the first paragraph refers to 
Section 2 of the Act relating to sum- 
mary jurisdiction. The second paragraph 
set forth that when the Proclamation has 
been issued, declaring that Section 3 or 
Section 4 is in force, those sections shall 
apply to crimes committed in the district 
before or after the passing of the Act. 
The first paragraph is only retrospective 
after the passing of the Act; but it will 
be observed that so far as Section 3 and 
Section 4 are concerned, according to the 
second paragraph of the Amendment, 
the provision is retrospective indefinitely. 
I maintain that this is a most monstrous 
proposition. The Government, in order 
to make out any ground whatever for 
such a time as that, ought to have placed 
before us a large mass of undiscovered 
and unpunished crime in Ireland. But 
they have done nothing of the kind. I 
contend that as they have failed to lay 
before the Committee details of any 
large amount of undiscovered and un- 
punished crime in Ireland, as with the 
system of packing juries they might 
have been supposed to have been able to 
deal with, we are, at least, entitled to re- 
quire that they should not make such a 
proposal as this indefinitely retrospec- 
tive. This I conceive to be a most im- 
portant Amendment which I propose; 
and it is one which we think natural and 
reasonable that the House should accept, 
and it is one which we shali make a great 
struggle to get the Committee to adopt. 
If you turn back to Clauses 3 and 4, that 
were debated at considerable length by 
the Committee, you will see that a most 
tremendous machinery has been given 
for the changing of venue and the pack- 
ing of the jury. But those are not all 
the powers the Government take to de- 
prive a prisoner of his chance of fair 
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play, for in Clause 15—as I suppose by | 
the Resolution the Committee is coming 

to at the termination of these proceed- 
ings we shall be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of discussing—the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is to have, in future, power to 
make rules, by the advice of the Privy 
Council, for an immense number of 
matters dealing with the conduct of the 
criminal trials in Ireland which come 
under the provisions of this Act. I am 
not lawyer enough to understand how 
far the chance of the prisoner is inter- 
fered with by the vast number of these 
provisions that seem to hand over the 
whole procedure of the Criminal Law in 
Ireland into the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The Lord Lieutenant is not 
only empowered to deal with indictments, 
writs, processes, and so forth, including 
a at many matters that I do not 
understand, but he is also entitled to 
make rules, in cases where special juries 
are required, as to the number of jurors 
that are to be required on every panel. 
That is to complete the machinery when 
a jury is to be packed—where the panel 
is, perhaps, no more than 200 or 300, and 
the whole of the special jurors of the 
district are brought in. That being so, 
seeing that this tremendous machinery 
is being adopted, is it not reasonable to 
ask that if the Government want the 
machinery to be retrospective they 
should tell us what class of cases they 
mean to apply it to? If this Committee 
would act with even a show of decency, 
if they will not accept this Amendment, 
I think they should insist on the Govern- 
ment stating fairly and honestly who are 
the men, and, if they cannot say that, at 
any rate what are the offences they have 
in their mind when they ask for this re- 
trospective power. The Government 
ought to have in their minds—and I am 
certain they have—a perfectly clear idea 
of the particular offences they wish to 
kave this rene: pees power tor. They 
have not stated to the Committee what 
these offences are and what their demand 
has reference to. Weare entitled to insist 
upon hearing from the Government a 
frank and full statement of what class 
of cases this retrospective machinery is 
to be applied to before this provision 
is to be allowed to pass. It must be 
manifest to every Member of the Com- 
mittee that it cannot have any effect in 
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debates on the second reading of this 
Bill, and previous to the second read- 
ing of this Bill, it was admitted by the 
Government that the condition of crime 
in Ireland, more especially undetected 
and unpunished crime, was not of an 
abnormal or very shocking character. 
If the Government are honest in their 
contention, and their object is to get at 
certain serious crime, like the murder of 
Murphy which took place near Killar- 
ney, and the murder of the Emergency 
man in the County of Clare, those crimes 
being committed in small restricted dis- 
tricts, they would not be put forward for 
the whole of Ireland as an excuse for 
this Act. But the fact is that a so- 
called criminal conspiracy, which em- 
braces three-fourths of the people of 
Ireland, is under this measure to be left 
at the mercy of a packed jury, and con- 
demned simply and solely because cer- 
tain murders have been committed in a 
small portion of the County of Kerry 
and in a small portion of the County of 
Clare. I cannot but expect that con- 
siderable and prolonged debate will take 
place on this clause if the Government 
do not yield to the reasonable proposal 
of this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in last line, to leave 
out the words ‘‘ before or after the pass- 
ing of this Act,” in order to insert the 
words “‘ after the date of such Proclama- 
tion.” —( Jr. Dillon.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
pe to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. HOLMES: It is very much to 
be regretted that the hon. Gentleman 
was not in his place on the evening of 
Tuesday, 7th June, because he would 
have found that an Amendment was 
moved to insert in Clause 2, after the 
word ‘‘where,” the words “ after the 
passing of this Act.” A great deal of 
argument then took place, and it was 
strongly urged that the clause should 
not be retrospective. The hon. Member 
who moved that Amendment spoke some 
time on it. He was replied to by my- 
self. Three or four hon. Members spoke 
to the question from the Benches op- 
posite, and one speech which we listened 
to was very much the same as that we 
have just heard from the hon. Gentle- 
man asking what crimes this Act would 
apply to. That hon. Member also was 
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answered, and after considerable discus- 
sion the hon. Gentleman withdrew his 
Amendment. If the hon. Gentleman 
opposite had known this I am sure he 
would not have gone on with his pro- 
posal. It is to be regretted that on 
Wednesday afternoon, 8th June, he was 
not in his place at half-past 3 of the 
clock, when another and a similar 
Amendment was moved by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Done- 
gal (Mr. O’Doherty}. I cannot say 
whether we divided on that Amend- 
ment, but I think we did. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) has gone 
out to see whether we did or not. The 
Amendment was discussed, at any rate, 
and a speech was made very similar to 
that delivered on the occasion of the 
moving of the former Amendment. If 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dillon) 
isin Order in moving the present Amend- 
ment, it is because of the technical cir- 
cumstance that the original Amend- 
ment was withdrawn. I must decline 
to discuss a matter which was discussed 
so lately as Tuesday and Wednesday in 
last week. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): The 
proposed Amendment is to insert ‘‘ after 
the date of such Proclamation.” The 
Amendment negatived was “ after the 
passing of this Act;” there is a great 
distinction ; and I submit that, if there 
had been a decision, the effect of that 
decision would have been to render this 
proposed Amendment of the Attorney 
General for Ireland wholly irregular. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The effect of 
that Amendment evidently was to make 
the provisions of Section 4 applicable to 
crimes committed before the passing of 
the Act as well as after. But in the 
ease of Section 3 the Amendment was 
withdrawn ; therefore the point is prac- 
tically open with respect to Clause 3. 
The matter can only be dealt with by the 
Committee as regards Section 3. 

Mr. CHANCE: The fact of that 
Amendment could not extend or di- 
minish the effect of the words ‘‘ com- 
mitted in a proclaimed district.” These 
are the words we are now seeking to 
define, and I submit to you, Sir, that in 
pursuance of your ruling it is open to 
us to define the words ‘committed in a 
proclaimed district.’’ 

Tae CHAIRMAN: No; I have not 
said that the words ‘committed in a 
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proclaimed district’ have any reference 
to the date of the Proclamation. Itisa 
mere question of geographical descrip- 
tion. Last Wednesday it was decided 
that Section 4 should be equally appli- 
cable. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): All I can 
do is to divide the Committee on the 
question of the special jury, as the 
special jury is the machinery by which 
the Government will be able to try my- 
self and others for recent transactions in 
which we were engaged. 

Mr. CHANCE: Would it be in 
Order, Mr. Courtney, to move to leave 
out the words ‘‘ before or?” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is impossible 
to avoid the substantial question. The 
question was concluded, as I have told 
the hon. Member, by the vote of last 
Wednesday. 

Mr. CHANCE: All I asked, Sir, was 
whether it would be in order to move to 
leave out the words “‘ before or?”’ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No; not as re- 
gards Section 4. 

Mr. CHANCE: ThenI move to add, 
after the word ‘ Act,’’ “‘ as to Section 4, 
and as to Section 3 after the date of such 
Proclamation.” I submit, Sir, that that 
will be in Order. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to add, at the end 
thereof, the words, ‘‘as to Section 4, 
and as to Section 3 after the date of 
such Proclamation.”’—( Mr. Chance.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be added to the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Lougford, N.): 
I think it would be only reasonable for 
the Government to tell us the exact 
number of people they intend this sec- 
tion to apply to. We shall not dispute 
the desirability of this provision; but 
we are, at all events, entitled to know if 
the Government have some warranty 
and necessity for this provision, and 
who are the persons it is to apply to. If 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) is indicted he may 
be taken to Belfast, and tried by a 
special jury. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man asks who are the persons against 
whom indictments will be brought. If he 
will put a Question to me in the ordinary 
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way I will try to answer it. He then 
referred to proceedings taken against 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon.) I do not know 
whether he is aware that those proceed- 
ings have been abandoned by the Go- 
vernment, and that they do not intend 
to take any further steps in regard 
to them. That was announced in all 
the public newspapers, and therefore it 
is hardly conceivable that the Crown 
will revive those proceedings. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : Those 
proceedings were undoubtedly dropped 
in County Dublin; but I have seen 
nothing to prevent my hon. Friend 
being dragged up to County Antrim, 
and there tried by a jury of 12 land- 
lords. There has certainly been a Par- 
liamentary evasion of the question 
asked. We have asked whether it is in- 
tended, in respect to those transactions, 
to bring the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr, Dillon) and his political Col- 
leagues before a jury in the North of 
Ireland under Section 4 of this Bill? 
We believe that it is intended to revive 
those proceedings ; we believe that this 
Amendment has been moved for the 
purpose of making it clear to the Courts 
that the Executive will be entitled to 
revive the proceedings ; and we ask for a 

lain answer, Yes or No, upon the sub- 
ject. I must remark that, having limited 
us to four and a-half days’, or there- 
abouts, discussion, it is in the highest 
degree unreasonable and unfair for the 
Government to put down an Amendment 
of this character, which certainly raises 
very contentious matter, and re-opens 
questions which have been already 
argued and decided. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I think it will be a sufficient 
answer to the last charge brought 
against the Government when I say 
that you, Sir, have ruled that, as regards 
three of these special sections, the mat- 
ter has been already decided by the 
Committee. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite appear to understand 
the language of the Treasury Bench as 
always used in a different sense to that 
intended, and I do appeal to English 
Members to believe that when I state 
that proceedings have been abandoned 
I state what I mean—that proceedings 
have been really abandoned and will 
not be revived. 


Mr. Holmes 
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Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): It is all 
very fine for the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes) to get into a 
frenzy over this question, and to say 
the Government mean what they say. 
I will not contradict his assertion, but I 
have practical experience of the way 
things are conducted in Ireland; they 
are conducted differently to the way they 
are described in the House of Commons. 
I have gone through this business. I 
was proceeded against last winter ; first 
of all, in a police court in County Galway. 
The proceedings there were definitely 
dropped by the Crown, and notice was 
served on me at my house in Dublin 
that those proceedings were at an end. 
Then I was proceeded against in the 
City of Dublin in respect to the very 
same transactions. I was transferred 
to the County of Dublin, and then the 
trial proceeded, and the Crown was 
defeated. They intended to proceed 
again at a subsequent Assize, but they 
changed their mind, and gave notice 
that the proceedings were dropped. 
I have been twice proceeded against 
on the same transactions. Having re- 
ceived notice before the proceedings 
in the City of Dublin that the proceed- 
ings would be dropped, I have no con- 
fidence, even after the statement of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, that I 
shall not be proceeded against again on 
the same transactions. This may appear 
a trivial and absurd thing to some hon. 
Members; but, at the same time, I do 
want something more straightforward 
and plain from the Attorney General for 
Ireland before we ailow this section 
to pass. He stated that the Crown had 
no intention of resuscitating these pro- 
ceedings. Now, this is a retrospective 
clause, and may be used against the 
men who were tried in Dublin last 
winter, or against others who took part 
along with them. I am not thinking of 
ourselves alone, but of the hundreds 
and thousands of men who are engaged 
in similar work. If these clauses are 
passed in their present shape we and 
many others will be absolutely at the 
mercy of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, who is exceedingly polite in this 
House, but who is the very reverse when 
he is prosecuting in Green Street. When 
he gets us into Court he will hit below 
the belt. [‘*Oh, oh!” ] I mean that 
he will hit below the belt in the sense of 
packing juries in alegal sense. He will 
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resort, as every Irish official before him 
has resorted, to every legal dodge to 
secure the conviction that the Castle has 
set its heart upon. Therefore, it is 
absurd to expect our opposition will be 
disarmed by the plausible statements of 
the Attorney General for Ireland, and 
by his appeals to English Members. 
We know perfectly well what we in 
Ireland have to expect from the Irish 
Government. Unless the Government 
will give us an assurance that this par- 
ticular retrospective power will not be 
used in the way we fear it will, it is our 
bounden duty to resist this Amendment 
to the last. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We are asked 
to believe what the Government say. 
But we are dealing with Gentlemen 
who, when they were elected, said they 
did not mean to propose coercion, yet 
they have brought in this Bill. It is 
absolutely necessary we should examine 
very closely the words used by the 
Government. Now, I asked the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to whom 
this section is to apply—not an unreason- 
able question to ask. He says that if I 
will put a Question upon the Paper he 
will endeavour to auswer it. Does he 
think we have nothing to do but to 
write out Questions to be asked in this 
House ? 

Mr. HOLMES: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman asked me to what number of 
persons the section was intended to 
apply, and I asked that he should put a 
Question in the usual way upon the 
point. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: When Sir 
George Trevelyan was in Office he 
found all his information in his box. 
When the Government knew this clause 
was coming on, is it reasonable they 
should think it sufficient to say that it 
is similar in effect to the provision dis- 
cussed last Wednesday? Last Wednes- 
day we asked for this information, and 
now, forsooth, we are to be put to the 
trouble of writing out a question to get 
at the information! What is the good 
of having a Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland if he cannot 
telegraph to Dublin to get information 
on such points as these? You do not 
spare expense, and I do think it is 
reasonable when you put a special 
Amendment on the Paper, evidently the 
result of second thoughts, and not at all 
arising out of the Jill as originally 
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framed, that you should give us the in- 
formation we now ask. You have had 
plenty of time to obtain the information. 
We ask who are the individuals against 
whom this clause is intended to be put 
in operation? We have considerable 
reason to complain that this information 
is not forthcoming. We did, at least, 
expect that the Department of the At- 
torney General for Ireland would have 
obtained information as regards these 
prisoners. It is unreasonable to ask us 
to put down Questions on this subject. 
If we do put down Questions we shall 
be attacked for doing so; it will be said 
they are nothing but obstructive Ques- 
tions. Will the Government give us 
this information on Report? That would 
be a fair compromise. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Holmes) 
would shorten this discussion if he 
could bring himself to give a straight- 
forward answer to a_ straightforward 
question. This is entirely a matter of 
definition. He says he has served notice 
on the defendants in the recent trials 
that he has discontinued these proceed- 
ings. What does he mean? Of course, 
we know the proceedings in Green 
Street are ipso facto discontinued. Will 
he say he does not intend, under this 
Bill, to bring further proceedings in re- 
ference to transactions out of which the 
recent trials arose? We should then be 
satisfied with what he said, because we 
would understand the meaning of his 
words. But at present we do not under- 
stand what he means. The Government 
talk about not coercing the Irish. That 
is another case of definition. We think 
they are coercing Ireland. By-and-bye 
in Court the Attorney General for Ire- 
land may say that when he said he was 
going to discontinue these proceedings 
he meant the true bill given by the 
Grand Jury. What we want to know 
is whether any other prosecutions arising 
out of the recent transactions will be 
instituted ? If he will make that clear 
we shall be satisfied. 

Mr. CHANCE: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland appealed to English Gentle- 
men, and asked them to believe what 
he said. I am sure they do believe what 
he said. We believe it. But I am a 
lawyer. I have defended my hon. 
Friends in political trials, and I know 
precisely the value of what he said. I 
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ask the Committee to note what he said. 
He couched his observations in the 
most strict and accurate legal language, 
so that if proceedings are taken in Bel- 
fast or Antrim against my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dillon) he will be able to turn to 
the pages of Hansard, and say he has 
observed the very letter of his under- 
taking, although, at the same time, he 
may have broken the spirit of it. Now, 
he has said the proceedings have been 
abandoned. I assume by the proceed- 
ings he means the indictment upon 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
East Mayo and his Colleagues were 
brought up in Green Street before a 
jury of County Dublin. We ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland now to 
state straightforwardly and plainly does 
he mean the Crown will not take any 
proceedings in respect to the transac- 
tions for which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Mayo was indicted ? 
I am entitled to appeal to English Gen- 
tlemen in the House, and I do appeal to 
them with confidence, that they should 
insist upon getting a straightforward 
answer to the very simple question we 
have put. I warn hon. Gentlemen that 
if they do not do this it will be in the 
power of the Crown, without the slightest 
breach of faith, to indict my hon. Friend 
again, this time in the North of Ireland, 
before a jury of Northern landlords, and 
in doing so to point to Hansard, and 
say—‘' We have broken no pledge; we 
did not continue the proceedings in 
Green Street ; but we took independent 
proceedings.” They did that at Lough- 
rea. They took certain proceedings by 
warrant; then they served notice that 
the proceedings were abandoned, and 
as soon as the notice was served they 
served a summons, recommencing the 
very same proceedings in the Dublin 
Courts. I beg that hon. Gentlemen will 
insist upon an answer being given to 
our question. 

Mr. HOLMES: It is quite evident 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway op- 
osite have taken up a position that no 
anguage will cause them to alter. I 
have already said that the proceedings 
have been abandoned by the Crown, 
and there is no intention of reviving 
them. I now say, further, that if what 
has been asserted by hon. Members op- 
posite were possible—namely, that a 
bill against the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) based upon the same 
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transactions could be sent up to some 
other Grand Jury, it would only be pos- 
sible by virtue of the grossest breach of 
faith. I have no intention of reviving 
the proceedings, and I said the same 





thing half-an-hour ago. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 116; 
Noes 233: Majority 117.—(Div. List, 


No. 230.) 


[12.50 a.m. } 


Question put, ‘“ That the Amendment, 
as amended, be added to the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 227; 
Noes 118: Majority 109.—(Div. List, 


No. 231.) 


[1.10 a.st.] 


Question put, ‘‘That Clause 5, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 229 ; 
Noes 117: Majority 112. [1.24 a.m. ] 


AYES. 


Addison, J. E. W. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. 
Ainslie, W. G. 
Allsopp, hon. P. 
Ambrose, W. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, Colonel R. 
L 


H. L. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baden-Powell, G. 8. 
Baggallay, E 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Balfour, G. W. 

Banes, Major G. E. 
Barry, A. H, Smith- 
Bartley, G. C. T. 
Bass, H. 

Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beadel, W. J. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Bentinck, Lord H. C. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. 

De la Poer 
Bethell, Commander 

G.R 


Bigwood, J. 

Birkbeck, Sir E. 

Blundell, Colonel H. 
B. H. 


Bond, G. H. 

Bonsor, H. C. O. 

Boord, T. W. 

Borthwick, Sir A. 

Bridgeman, Col. thon. 
F.C 


Bristowe, T. L. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Burghley, Lord 


Caine, W. S. 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Charrington, 8. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Coghill, D. H. 
— Adml. Sir 


Compton, F. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cross, H. 8S. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. 
Pp 


De Worms, Baron H. 

Dimsdale, Baron R. 

Dorington, Sir J. E. 

Dugdale, J. S. 

Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W.#H 


Eaton, H. W. 

Edwards- Moss, T. C. 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. H, F, H. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Elton, C. I. 

Evelyn, W. J. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R.J. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Fielden, T. 

Finch, G. H. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H, 
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Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Fraser, General C. C. 
—— hon. 


Gedge, S. 
Gent-Davis, R. 
Gibson, J. G. 
Gilliat, J. S. 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Gray, C. W. 
Green, Sir E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grotrian, F. B. 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hall, C. 
Halsey, T.F. 
Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 
Hamilton, Lord E. 
Hamilton, Col. C. E. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hankey, F. A. 
Hardcastle, E 
Hardcastle, F. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 


Herbert, hon, 8. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Hill, i hon. Lord 


Hill, Colonel E. S. 

Hoare, 8. 

Holland, right hon. 
Sir H. T. 

Holmes, rt. hon. H. 


Hornby, W. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 


Hughes, Colonel E. 
Hulse, E. H. 

Hunt, F. 8. 

Isaacs, L. H. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Jarvis, A. W. 
Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kenrick, W. 

Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
hae Slaney, Col. 


Kerans, F. H. 

King - Harman, " ¥ 
hon. Colonel E. R 

Knowles, L. 

Lafone, A. 

Lambert, C. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 

Lawrence, W. F. 

Lea, T. 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 


Lees, E. 

Leighton, S. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Llewellyn, E. H. 

Long, W. H. 

Low, M. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Lowther, J. W. 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

— right hon. 


Maclure, J. W. 


M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Ww. 


Malcolm, Col. 
Mallock, R. 
March, Earl of 


Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 
Maskelyne, M. H. N. 


Story- 
Matthews, rt. hn. H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 


Mayne, Admiral R. C. 


Mildmay, F. B. 
Milvain, T’. 

More, R. J. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Newark, Viscount 
Noble, W. 


Northcote, hon. H. 8S. 


Norton, R. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Pelly, Sir L. 


Penton, Captain F. T. 
— right hon. D. 


Powell, F. 8. 

Price, Captain G. E. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 

Reed, H. B. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robinson, B. 

Rollit, Sir A. K. 
Ross, A. H, 

Round, J. 

Royden, T. B. 
Russell, Sir G. 
Russell, T. W. 


Saunderson, Col. E. J. 


Sellar,*A. C. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 


Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 


Smith, A. 

Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Swetenham, E. 
Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Thorburn, W.* 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F. 


| Trotter, H. J. 
Verdin, R. 

Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Wharton, J. L 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wilson, Sir S. 


Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 
Acland, A. H. D. 
Allison, R. A. 
Blane, A 
Broadhurst, H. 
Burt, T. 
Campbell, H. 
Carew, J. L. 
Chance, P. A. 
Channing, F. A. 
Clancy, J. J. 
Cobb, H. P. 
Coleridge, hon. B. 
Commins, A 
Connolly, L. 
Conway, M. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Crilly, D 
Dillon, J. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Ellis, J. E. 
Ellis, T. E. 
Esmonde, Sir T. H. G. 
Evershed, 8S. 
Fenwick, C. 
Finucane, J. 
Foster, Sir B. W. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Gill, T. P. 
Grey, Sir E. 
Harrington, E 
Hayden, L. P. 
Hayne, C. Seale- 
Healy, M 
Healy, T. M. 
Holden, I. 
Hooper, J. 
Hunter, W. A. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
James, C. H. 
Joicey, J. 
Kennedy, E. J. 
Kenny, C. 8. 
Kenny, J. E. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lawson, H. L. W. 
Lewis, T. P. 
Macdonald, W. A. 
Mac Neill, J. G. S. 
M‘Arthur, A 
M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘ \P. 
Maitland, W. F. 
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Wolmer, Viscount 


,N. 
Wortley, 0. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Young, C. E. B, 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


NOES. 


Marum, E. M. 

Mason, S. 

Montagu, S. 

Morley, A 

Neville, R. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 

Nolan, J 

O’Brien, J. F. X. 

O’Brien, P. 

O'Brien, P. J. 

O'Connor, A. 

O'Connor, J. (Kerry) 

O'Connor, J. (‘Tippe- 
rary) 

oO’ Geaaen, =e ee 

0’ Doherty, J.E. 

O’ Hanlon, T. 

O' Hea, P. 

O’ Kelly, J. 

Paulton, J. M. 

Pease, A. E. 

Pease, H. F. 

Pickard, B. 

Pickersgill, E. H. 

Pinkerton, J. 

Powell, W. R. H. 

Power, R. 

Price, T. P. 

Priestley, B. 

Provand, A. D. 

Pyne, J. D. 

Quinn, T. 

Redmond, J. E. 

Redmond, W. H. K. 

Rendel, 8. 

Roberts, J. 

Roberts, J. B. 

Rowlands, J. 

Rowlands, W. B. 


Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
Stuart, J. 
Sullivan, D. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Tanner, C. K. 
Thomas, A 
Tuite, J. 
Wallace, R. 
Watt, H. 
Williams, A. J. 
Williamson, J. 
Wilson, H. J 
Wilson, I. 

Yeo, F. A. 


TELLERS. 


Biggar, J. G. 
Shel, E. 
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Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” put, and agreed 
to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) [EXPENSES]. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed; 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Mr. Speaker, the other night I asked a 
distinct question as to the expenses 
arising under this Bill. It was provided 
by the sub-section which has been 
struck out that if a man was taken over 
to England, all his expenses and those 
of his witnesses, counsel, and so on 
would be paid. I have already pointed 
out that England is much nearer to 
some parts of Ireland than some parts of 
Ireland, such as Belfast, are to Kerry 
and Cork. I must say that if a man 
engages a solicitor or a counsel in one 
county, or in one Cireuit, and the venue 
of the trial is changed to a division or 
a county, or a district where the solicitor 
or counsel does not practise, the result 
is to inflict on the accused person the 
necessity of paying fees to a second 
counsel and engaging a second solicitor. 
And it is not only a question of the ex- 
pense involved. When a person re- 
quiring legal advice is in prison, the 
solicitor has either himself to visit him 
or to send his clerk, and thereby he ob- 
tains the confidence of the prisoner. If 
you change the venue to some distant 
place—say, Belfast—you throw the pri- 
soner into the hands of a solicitor of, 
perhaps, a totally different character. 
Perhaps the solicitor has found the 
counsel. It is perfectly notorious that 
counsel pocket all the fees they get, 
whether they have earned them or not. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) will not deny that proposition. 
It would be a very great hardship to 
the prisoner if he was obliged to fee a 
second counsel. I‘will further say that 


I do not see for one moment why the 
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counsel or the solicitors of a particular 
Circuit ought to be Boycotted in favour 
of the Orange attorneys and barristers 
of the North of Ireland. I say this with 
some feeling. You will change the 
venues to the North of Ireland, and 
thereby Boycott the entire Circuits of 
Leinster, Connaught, and Munster. We 
are entitled, I think, to base a distinct 
understanding on this question before 
we allow the House to go into Commit- 
tee. Iam not at all in favour of giving 
the existing Law Officers any bigger 
salaries, and I see no necessity for going 
into Committee if it is only for granting 
them these little consolations. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I rise 
merely for the purpose of pointing out 
that whilst power is to be taken for pro- 
viding for the expenses and personal 
charges of counsel and witnesses solici- 
tors are to be omitted altogether. I beg 
to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether it 
will be competent for me to move an 
Amendment on this subject in Commit- 
tee, or whether it is necessary to pro- 
pose an Instruction now ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The same question as that 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
raises now was brought forward the 
other evening in Committee on the Bill, 
and I then gave the answer which I 
must now repeat—namely, that we pro- 
pose to pay all the costs which the pri- 
soner or accused person will be put to 
by reason of the change of venue, and 
that this will be done on the same prin- 
ciple as was adopted in the case of the 
Act of 1882. I can say, of my own 
knowledge, that under the Act of 1882 
the provision was carried out fairly and 
liberally, as far as I could judge, and I 
am not aware that any single complaint 
was made. [Mr, T. M. Heaty: I com- 
plained myself.] I will just explain 
what I consider a reasonable case of 
change of venue. Supposing a prisoner 
is arrested in the County of Cork, I 
admit it is a reasonable thing that he 
should have an opportunity of consult- 
ing a solicitor in that county. Now, if 
the venue is subsequently changed to 
some place upon another Circuit—say, 
for instance, to Waterford—I think it 
would be a reasonable thing that a soli- 
citor who goes from Cork to Waterford 
should receive the proper fee payable 
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to a solicitor for going from one county 
to another. But if the venue is changed, 
as, under most circumstances, it will be 
changed, to the Waterford Assizes, there 
are very competent counsel going on 
that Circuit, and the solicitor only en- 
gages his counsel when they come upon 
Circuit. If the venue had been changed 
to England, we considered that it was 
desirable that the prisoners should have 
the advantage of obtaining the assist- 
ance of counsel whom the Irish solicitor 
might consult. The hon. and learned 
Member suggests that the venue might 
be changed after the jury is empannelled. 
I can quite understand that it would be 
improper, under such circumstances, to 
deprive a man of the counsel who had 
been briefed, and who knew all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. I know that 
under the Act of 1882, where arrange- 
ments were made to bring such a counsel 
to the changed venue—{Mr. T. M. 
Hearty: He would be paid?}] He would 
be paid. That was done under similar 
clauses in 1882. The hon. and learned 
Member appears to assume that all these 
cases are to be transferred to Belfast. 
Now, under the Act of 1882, there was 
no change of venue from the South of 
Ireland to Ulster. There were cases in 
which the venue was changed from 
Ulster to other parts of Ireland, but not 
from the South to Ulster. The cases 
that would be transferred to the North 
would naturally be very exceptional 
eases. As to the point raised by the 
hon. Member for South Kilkenny (Mr. 
Chance), the solicitors are covered by 
the words of the clause. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
question which was put to me by the 
hon. Member for South Kilkenny, I cer- 
tainly think that the Resolution to be 
proposed in Committee would cover the 
expenses which would be thought proper 
for solicitors. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment,.out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of any allowances that may be made, 
and Expenses that may be incurred, under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session 
to make better provision for the prevention 
and punishment of Crime in Ireland.”—(Mr. 
A. J. Balfour.) 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
In the main I think the answer given 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
to my questions before going into Com- 
mittee was satisfactory; but what I 
wish to ask is whether rules will ba 
made and hung up in the prisons, so 
that the prisoners may understand what 
they are entitled to claim? When a 
prisoner is subjected to change of 
venue, the least we can ask is that such 
rules shall be made, and that he shall 
be able to understand the purport of 
them. I have known of many cases of 
prisoners pleading guilty, simply because 
they could not afford to keep their wit- 
nesses any longer. Anyone who will 
ask the Judge or the counsel who at- 
tended the Winter Assizes of 1881 in 
Cork will learn that the witnesses for 
some of the prisoners spent their Christ- 
mas in the workhouse, because money 
was not forthcoming to maintain them, 
and the prisoners were afterwards 
obliged to plead guilty because the wit- 
nesses could not be kept any longer 
in Cork. I heard a similar complaint 
about a case at the Assizes in the 
town of Omagh. What, then, would be 
the case when witnesses have to be 
sent from Kerry or Cork to Ulster, hun- 
dreds of miles away? How can an 
unfortunate prisoner find the railway 
fare for his witnesses from Cork to 
Belfast, or, it may be, to Dublin? I 
may be told that he has only to give the 
names of his witnesses to the Solicitor 
for the Crown. Well, what would be 
the result? They would, every one of 
them, be examined by a Resident Magis- 
trate under the Ist clause of the Bill. 
Now that that section has been passed 
I cannot conceive the possibility of any 
accused person escaping conviction, how- 
ever innocent he may be. With this Act 
in your hands you might charge the 
Archbishop of Dublin with the Phosnix 
Park murders, and I would undertake to 
convict him in the twinkling of an eye 
with the aid of a packed Dublin or 
Ulster jury. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes) has stated that the 
majority of cases will not be brought to 
Belfast. That may be true when there 


is no political question involved; but 
will the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man give us an undertaking that if they 
are brought to Belfast the special ex- 
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penses of counsel will be provided? It 
is no good, as a general rule, for any 
Catholic counsel to go to Belfast, and 
hence the Bar there is almost entirely 
in the hands of a particular section. Of 
course, a few Catholics are now going 
the Northern Circuit; but it is not 
worth the while of most to do so. I 
had a case the other day myself, and I 
gave it to an Orangeman to advise 
upon, because I was quite sure that the 
integrity of the Bar was to be relied 
on. [ Ministerial cheers.| Yes; that may 
be very well when you have educated 
men concerned; but the poor prisoners 
will not think so. You must assume 
that among the prisoners there will be 
one innocent man. That is not a very 
large assumption. Well, for the sake 
of that one innocent man I do think 
that we should adopt some precautions. 
I think that when a counsel has to travel 
from Kerry to Ulster the least that can 
be one is that his expenses should be 
aid. 

Mr. HOLMES : The clause in the Bill 
contemplates that the Lord Lieutenant, 
with the consent of the Treasury, should 
make rules from time to time. I am sorry 
to say that I cannot assent to the rest of 
what the hon. and learned Member says. 
It amounts to this—taat if there is a 
change of venue to Belfast there are to 
be special fees. I cannot consent to that. 
It would be perfectly unnecessary when 
upon a Circuit like the Northern Circuit, 
where there are, perhaps, 50 or 60 men 
who honourably carry on the profession 
of the Bar. I must protest against the 
idea that amongst those 50 or 60 men 
you could not find any who would act 
with integrity. | Mr. T. M. Hearty: I 
have said the reverse.] I must protest 
against the idea that there are not to be 
found on the Northern Circuit counsel of 
the same ability as gentlemen in other 
parts of Ireland. 

Mr. CHANCE: The reference of the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
is, I presume, to a case in which an old 
friend of the Treasury Bench was plain- 
tiff for the Government and Mr. William 
O’Brien was defendant. It happened 
that I was solicitor for the defendant, 
and I remember I had to take down 
counsel and to pay the ordinary special 
retainer. Some distinction should be 
made in such cases. No doubt the ser- 


vices of excellent counsel can be obtained 
who practise in the locality; but wit- 


Ur. T. MU. Healy 
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nesses will not submit themselves satis- 
factorily to the examination by counsel 
as to whom they know nothing, of whom 
they hear that he is an Orangeman, and 
so forth, and who they may see on an- 
other day prosecuting one of their own 
Party. But the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General said nothing about 
the expenses of witnesses. He did not 
tell us whether counsel will have to dis- 
close the names of witnesses first before 
any arrangement will be made as to 
expenses. We require some pledge 
that the Crown, having obtained the 
names of witnesses thus, will not, as 
has been often done, go to the witnesses 
and bully, badger, and threaten them 
in order to get them to give evidence 
for the prosecution. This is a most un- 
desirable state of affairs; the Crown 
ought not to interfere in this way, and 
it ought to be rendered impossible to do 
80. e want assurance that, the names 
having been submitted to the Crown 
Solicitor, that shall not take place which 
undoubtedly has taken place; that some 
constable or sub-constable shall not at- 
tempt to work up the case for the pro- 
secution by getting at the witnesses for 
the defence under the stimulus of the 
reward their zeal may gain. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
respectfully ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to give some reply 
on the point to which his attention has 
been called by the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford. It is 
really the most important of the three 
points that have been raised, and one 
that will have to be fought out either 
now or at a later stage. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that the 
administration of the Crimes Act in the 

ast was such that no complaint could 
airly be made; but I think if he had 
consulted the counsel for the prisoners 
he would gather a very different account. 
It is within my own knowledge and my 
experience at Winter Assizes that on 
the point of the expenses of witnesses 
prisoners have grave causes of com- 
plaint. Several such cases have been 
referred to, and others have come under 
my personal knowledge in which wit- 
nesses brought up from Kerry to Cork 
have been kept hanging about day after 
day waiting for the trial in which they 
were concerned to come on, until they 
have had actually to go to the pecs 
house, night after night, to get i 
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food and lodging, owing to the want of 
means of the prisoner to sustain them. 
Of course, the natural result is that the 
bulk of the witnesses have to go away 
before the trial comes on, and the un- 
fortunate prisoner is left with a very 
small portion of the evidence he was 
prepared to bring forward. The rule 
of the Crown Solicitor is this—I have 
had experience of it over and over again 
—that, as sometimes the Court dis- 
allow the expenses of a witness be- 
cause his evidence has been shown to 
be false, the Crown Solicitor proceeds 
on the assumption that this is always 
going to be the case, and will pay no 
expenses until the trial is over. Now, 
having regard to the fact that the 
Winter Assizes sometimes last a long 
time, it is a great hardship, when a 
prisoner is tried 20, 30, or 40 miles from 
his home, for him, if not in prison, to 
maintain himself, and in many cases 
his witnesses, during a long and uncer- 
tain interval of waiting. If criminal 
cases were taken in any consecutive 
order like the processes at Sessions, he 
might calculate when his trial was likely 
to come on, and not bring up his wit- 
nesses until they were likely to be re- 
quired; but the Crown officials bring 
on the cases when and how they please ; 
they give no notice ; and if the prisoner’s 
witnesses are not there at the minute it 
is decided to go on, the chances are the 
case will be heard without them. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman says 
this is a matter to be dealt with by rule 
rather than by direct enactment ; but we 
ask for some undertaking that when the 
Lord Lieutenant proceeds to make the 
rules, which, of course, will be done 
through his Legal Advisers in Dublin 
Castle, he will so draw those rules that 
some justice shall be done to the pri- 
soner; that he will not keep up this 
barbarous and grossly unfair practice of 
treating prisoners, so that, in nine cases 
out of 10, the prisoner is driven to great 
straits to keep his witnesses, and is 
sometimes obliged to go to trial without 
them. 

Mr. HOLMES: I have already said 
that the expenses of bringing witnesses 
to the place to which the venue is 
changed will be borne by the Crown, 
and as to keeping them while there that 
isa matter that must be dealt with by 
rules, which rules will be framed so that 
justice shall be done. I do not mean to 
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say that expenses can be advanced for 
every possible witness; there must be a 
certain amount of examination in each 
instance before that isdone. I am sure 
hon. Gentlemen will see the fairness of 
that. I cannot give any pledge as 
meaning that no Crown official shall 
address a witness for the defence in re- 
ference to any particular case. I might 
as well say that a prisoner or his solicitor 
has no right to speak to a Crown witness ; 
of course there is the right. So far 
as the expenses of witnesses who are 
obliged to go to the place to which the 
venue is changed, that will be borne by 
the Crown, — so also as to the expenses 
of keeping them there, and this will be 
according to rules to prevent abuses and 
to secure that justice shall be done. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: And will the 
cases be in an alphabetical list ? 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
ayment, out of moneys to be provided by 
arliament, of any allowances that may be 
made, and Expenses that may be incurred, 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 


Session to make better provision for the pre- 
vention and punishment of Crime in Ireland. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 
(Mr. J. BE. Ellis, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Borlase, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. M‘ Arthur, Mr. Henry Wilson.) 
| BILL 5.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mx. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I need hardly say it is not my 
intention to detain the House at this 
hour—2.10 a.m.—with a speech in sup- 
port of this Bill. It was introduced 
some years ago by the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst), and 
discussions were taken upon it in 1884-5. 
Last year it was placed in my hands, 
when my hon. Friend became Under 
Secretary to the Home Department, and 
it passed its second reading without any 
Division. I hope I may appeal to the 
Government not to throw any obstacle in 
the way of the second reading now. It 
is a simple and a small measure, having 
for its object the giving facilities for the 
acquisition of sites for places of public 
worship. It contains 11 clauses and 
provisions by which persons belonging 
to any religious denomination can obtain 
compulsorily by a certain procedure set 
forth land for the purpose of building a 
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church or chapel. There are many dis- 
tricts where such persons are placed at 
great disadvantage by reason of land- 
owners refusing to sell for the purpose, 
and this Bill is to place all denominations 
in possession of an advantage now pos- 
sessed by one particular demomination— 
the Church of England. I am sure 
there will be a general disposition that 
power possessed by one denomination 
should apply to all. Strictly adhering 
to my promise not to make a speech at 
this late hour I now move the second 
reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. J. E. Ellis.) 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): I do not propose to follow the 
example of the hon. Member for the 
Rusheliffe Division of Nottingham (Mr. 
J. E. Ellis) and not discuss the principle 
of this Bill, and so, I think, I have 
sufficient justification for the course I 
propose to take to move the adjournment 
of the debate. There isa simple reason 
and a conclusive one ; the Bill explained 
in a very moderate speech by the hon. 
Member, whoaffirmsthatits principle is a 
moderate one, really does go a very great 
way in the direction of confiscation. It 
proposes to take property, whether the 
owner wishes it or not, for what is called 
public purposes, though I am not quite 
sure that it can be maintained it is fora 
public purpose. But this is not a ques- 
tion we can argue now, and at this late 
hour I believe I shall be consulting the 
convenience of the House by moving 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(dr. J. G. Taibot.) 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I do not know who is in charge of 
the Party opposite. I do not see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith); but whoever 
is in command of the army, or exercises 
control in the ranks opposite, I sincerely 
hope that he will use his influence to in- 
duce the hon. Gentleman to withdraw 
the Motion just made. The subject this 





Bill deals with is a perfectly simple one 
and is, I think, well understood by every 
Member in the House, and it has fre- 
quently been debated in the House. It 
is but a simple act of justice to confer on 
Nonconformists the same privileges as 


Mr, J. £. Ellis 
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_ are now possessed by the Church in re- 
gard to acquiring space for places of 
worship. I sincerely hope that the Go- 
vernment, having appropriated all the 
time of the House for purposes of their 
own, will not crush out this little attempt 
at legislation, but will allow the Oppo- 
sition this crumb of comfort of having 
obtained the second reading of a measure 
that excites the greatest interest through- 
out the country among persons of both 
Parties, for this is by no means a politi- 
eal Bill. It is simply to confer on Non- 
conformists a position of equality with 
that possessed by Churchmen. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) appears to look as though he 
has taken the position of Leader oppo- 
site. I appeal to him to induce his sup- 
porter to withdraw this unreasonable 
Motion, and allow us to take a decision 
on the Bill. If the Government do not 
think proper to do that, I sincerely hope 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Rusheliffe Division (Mr. J. E. Ellis) will 
take a Division on the adjournment, and 
we will count that as a Second Reading 
Division. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
will only remind the House that I 
originally brought in a Bill of this kind 
for Ireland, and I may say the whole of 
Ireland wants it just as much as do the 
Nonconformists of England. I will not 
detain the House now; but I do think 
it is shockingly unfair to adopt this 
means of defeating a Bill of this kind. 
We have an opportunity of doing a little 
good after passing whole nights in un- 
profitable discussion of the Crimes Bill. 
Here we have a pennyworth of whole- 
some bread to the ‘intolerable deal of 
sack ’’ we have been spilling so freely, 
and we are met with a motion for ad- 
journment! I will only say the Bill is 
very much wanted in Ireland, and I hope 
the Government will take some step to 
check the misdirected zeal of their 
followers. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I do not think that anyone on 
the other side can complain of taking 
the Bill at this hour, considering that 
every available moment of what may be 
called reasonable time is employed by 
the Government for another purpose. 
We are perfectly justified in availing 
ourselves of such a chance as this when 
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we get it. If you are afraid of this Bill 
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then say so fairly and boldly; do not en- 
deavour to get rid of it by a side wind. 
I agree with the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) if we are to 
have a Division then that Division shall be 
considered as a Second Reading Division. 
T should not have risen to say one word 
in support of the measure if it had not 
been for a remark of the hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot), who said he doubts whether this 
Bill has to do with public purposes. 
Well, it is usually considered that the 
religion of the country might well fall 
under the definition of public purposes, 
and I fail to see why the religion of the 
greater part of the population is less a 
public object than that of one particu- 
lar denomination. We are met by the 
ery of confiscation. I will only—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Motion before the House is the Motion 
for the Adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Very well, Sir. 
I quite understand it is impossible, under 
the circumstances, to meet the objections 
the hon. Gentleman has urged against 
the Bill. It only shows how exceedingly 
incunvenient—I will even say how un- 
just—such a Motion is, especially when 
the hon. Gentleman made a _ speech 
against the Bill before he concluded with 
his Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester): I 
hope the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford University (Mr. J. G. Tal- 
bot) will not press his Motion. Some 
of us have been waiting here eight or ten 
hours for this Bill to come on, because 
we understood it was to come on, there 
being no strong objection to it, nor 
could there be, for it is a most reasonable 
Bill. It is brief, the clauses are few, and 
once the second reading is passed we 
should dispose of it quickly. I hope it 
will not be postponed in this indirect 
manner. If there is to be a Division at 
all, let it be upon the Bill itself. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) : I 
join in the appeal to hon. Members op- 
posite to allow us to take a Division on 
the second reading. I think the fact 
that the Order is not blocked, that there 
is no Notice of objection put down, will 
justify us in pressing the desire in which 
I heartily join to take a Division on this 
stage of the Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I will not stand between the 
House aud a Division for more than a 
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second or two, but I must express my 
regret that no Gentleman from the Trea- 
sury Bench seems to be in a position to 
state what is the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards this Bill. I do not sa 
that as desiring to find fault ; but I thin 
this is a question on which we have a 
right to ask the opinion of the Govern- 
ment. I know that many of my con- 
stituents who do not belong to the same 
persuasion as myself are deeply inte- 
rested, and it does not raise any Party 
issues. As to the time of the morning, 
Ido not think there is much force in 
that objection, for—and I do not refer to 
that now in any controversial spirit—we 
know that all the time of the House is 
taken by the Government for Business 
they consider necessary; and, unless a 
Bill of this kind comes forward at an 
hour such as this, there is no opportunity 
of discussing it atall. But, late as it is, 
we have a full House. I have rarely 
seen so large anattendance at half-past 2 
in the morning, and from appearances 
there does not seem the smallest reason 
for supposing that either Party is taken 
at a disadvantage; certainly the Party 
to which my hon. Friend belongs has 
no advantage in numbers over his oppo- 
nent. But, from personal experience, I 
think hon. Members opposite are much 
more inclined to take an impartial view 
of questions at this hour than they are 
earlier in the Sitting. On one or two 
occasions when we have had another Bill 
before the House, we have found hon. 
Gentlemen opposite willing to desert 
their own Friends and support a Bill on 
the Liberal programme. I hope, when 
the Division is called, hon. Gentlomen 
on the other side will be true to the 
assurances they have given, and assist 
us to remove a small remnant of religious 
bigotry that does not commend itself to 
the mind of any reasonable, tolerant man. 
Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea): I 
wish to join in the appeal that the 
Motion may be withdrawn. This is a 
Bill in which many of my constituents 
are very much interested, and I happen 
to know one instance where a congrega- 
tion found it absolutely impossible to 
get the land to build a place of worship. 
They made application for land, but the 
owner held different religious opinions, 
and absolutely refused to sell for the 
purpose. I know that a feeling also 


exists in favour of the Bill in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Clapham, the hon. 
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Member for which constituency showed 
a readiness to second the Motion for 
Adjournment. At half-past 11 to-night 
the hon. Member for Wandsworth asked 
me to pair with him, and I agreed, 
making an exception in favour of this 
Bill, and it would be hard and unjust to 
many of us who have waited for the 
same purpose if the Bill were shelved 
by adjournment. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : 
I rise simply for the purpose of appeal- 
ing to the hon. Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity (Mr. J. G. Talbot) and to Her 
Majesty’s Government not to insist on 
the Motion for Adjournment, but to 
allow us to decide on the second read- 
ing. I think it would be an advantage 
to the House if the hon. Gentleman 
opposite in charge of the Bill were 
allowed to go on with the discussion 
to-night, and for us to devote a brief 
space to the discussion of its principle. 
I, personally, have no wish to take any 
action that would lead to delaying the 
Bill, but I know on this side there is a 
strong feeling of objection to the mea- 
sure, and some of us are prepared to 
debate it onits merits if the opportunity 
is given either to-night or on some other 
occasion. I appeal now to the hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw the Motion for 
Adjournment. 





Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 160 ; Noes 
130 : Majority 30. [2.30 a.m. | 
AYES. 

Bonsor, H. C. O. 


Borthwick, Sir A. 
Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C 


Ainslie, W. G. 

Ambrose, W. 

Amherst, W. A. T. 

Anstruther, Colonel R. 
HL 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baden- Powell, G. 8. 


Baggallay, E. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. Campbell, J. A. 
Balfour, G. W. Charrington, S. 

Bass, H. Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Bates, Sir E. Commerell, Adml. Sir 
Baumann, A. A. J.E. 

Beach, W. W. B. Compton, F. 

Beadel, W. J. Cooke, C. W. R. 
Bentinck, Lord H.C. Corry, Sir J. P. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. Cotton, Capt. E. 'T. D, 
Beresford, Lord C. W. Cranborne, Viscount 

De la Poer Cross, H. 8. 

Bethell, CommanderG. Davenport, H. T. 

R. Davenport, W. B. 
Bigwood, J. De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
Blundell, Col. H.B. H. De Worms, Baron H. 
Bond, G. H. Dimsdale, Barun R. 


Bristowe,T. L. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Burghley, Lord 


Mr. O. V. Morgan 
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Doringtyn, Sir J. E. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
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Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Leighton, S. 


Dyke, right hon. Sir Lewisham, right hon. 
W.H 


Eaton, H. W. 

Edwards- Moss, T. C. 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elton, C. I. 

Feilden, Lieut.-Gen. 
RJ 


Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Fielden, T. 

Finch, G. H. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A.E 


Gent-Davis, R. 
Gibson, J. G. 
Gilliat, J. S. 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Hall, C. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 
Hamilton, Lord E. 
Hamilton, Col. C. E. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hankey, F. A. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardcastle, F. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Hill, right hon. Lord 


A.W. 
Hill, Colonel E. 8S. 
Hoare, 8. 
Holmes, rt. hon. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C, 
Hubbard, E. 
Hulse, E. H. 
Hunt, F. S. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L, 
Jarvis, A. W. 
“> -Slaney, Col. 


Kerans, F. H. 


Viscount 
Long, W. H. 
Low, M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Macdonald, right hon. 
J. H. A. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
h, Earl of 
Marriott, right hon. 
w.T 


Matthews, rt. hon. H. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. C. 

Morgan, hon. F, 

Mount, W. G. 

Mulholland, H. L. 

Murdoch, C. T. 

Newark, Viscount 

Noble, W. 

Northcote, hon. H. 8. 

Norton, R. 

Peilly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 

Plunket, right hon. 
D. R. 

Price, Captain G. E. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 

Rankin, J. 

Reed, H. B. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

hitchie, rt. hon. C. T. 

Ross, A. H 

Round, J. 

Royden, T. B. 

Russell, Sir G. 

Saunderson, Col. E. J. 

Sidebottom, T. H. 

Sidebottom, W. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Smith, A. 


Temple, Sir R. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F, 
Trotter, H. J. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wilson, Sir S. 


Wroughton, P. 


King- Harman, right Young, C. KE. B. 


hon. Colonel E. R. 
Knowles, L, 
Kynoch, G. 
Lambert, C. 


TELLERS, 
Powell, F. S. 
Talbot, J. G. 


NOES. 


Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 

Acland, A. H. D. 

Agg-Gardner, J. T. 

Allison, R. A. 


Baird, J. G. A. 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Barry, A. H. Smith- 
Bartley, G. C. ‘I’. 
Biggar, J. G. 
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Blane, A. ng yt 
Bright, W. L. Hayden, L. P 
Burt, T. Hayne, C. Seale- 
Caine, W. 8. Healy, M. 
Caldwell, J. Healy, T. M. 
Campbell, Sir A. Holden, I. 
Campbell, H. Hooper, J. 
Chance, P. A. Hughes, Colonel E. 
Channing, F. A. Hunter, W. A. 
Clancy, J. J. Jacoby, J. A. 
Cobb, H. P. James, C. H. 
Coghill, D. H. Johnston, W. 
Coleridge, hon. B. Joicey, J. 
Commins, A. Kelly, J. R. 
Connolly, L. Kenny, C. S. 
Conway, M. Kenny, M. J. 


Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Craven, J. 

Crilly, D. 

Dillon, J. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 
Ellis, T. E. 


Esmonde, Sir T. H. G. 


Evelyn, W. J. 
Evershed, 8S. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Fenwick, C. 
Finucane, J. 
Foster, Sir B. W. 
Fox, Dr. J. F 
Gedge, 8S. 

Gill, T. P. 

Grey, Sir E. 
Grotrian, F. B. 


LONDON : > CORNELIUS BUCK AND SoN, 





Kenyon, hon. G. T. 


Lawson, Sir W. 
Lawson, H. L. W. 
Lea, T. 

Lees, E. 

Lewis, T. P. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Mac Neill, J. G. 8. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Maitland, W. F 
Mason, 8. 

Milvain, T. 
Montagu, 8. 
Morgan, O. V. 


{June 13, 1887} 


22, PATERNOSTER ROW, EC, 


| Neville, R. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Nolan, J. 

O’Brien, J. F. X. 

| O'Brien, P. 

| O'Brien, P. J. 
O’Connor, J. (Kerry) 

| oO’ Connor, J.(Tippry.) 
O’Connor, T. P. 
0 Doherty, J. E. 

|9 O'Hanlon, T. 

O’ Hea, P. 

| O° Kelly, J. 
—— J. M. 

| Pickersgill, E. H. 

Pinkerton, J. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, P. J. 
Power, R. 

| Price, T. P. 
Priestley, B 

| Py ne, J. D. 
| Quinn, , A 

| Rendel, S. 
Roberts, J. 
Roberts, J. B. 

| Rowlands, J. 
Rowlands, W. B. 

| Russell, T. W. 


Worship (Sites) Bill. 


1854 


Sexton, T. 

Shaw, T. 
Sheehan, J. D. 
Sheil, E. 

Stack, J. 
Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
Stuart, J 
Sullivan, D. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Swetenham, E. 
Tanner, C. K. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Thomas, A. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tuite, J 

Verdin, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Watt, H. 
Williams, A. J. 
Williamson, J. 
Wilson, H. J. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wright, H. 8S 
Yeo, F. A 


TELLERS. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Ellis, J. E 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 


before Three o'clock. 


rINDEX. 








